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The  Conquest  of  Canaan 

A NOVEL 

BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER  I 

ENTER  CHORUS 

A DRY  snow  had  fallen  steadily 
throughout  the  still  night,  so  that, 
when  a cold  upper  wind  cleared 
the  sky  gloriously  in  the  morning,  the 
incongruous  Indiana  town  shone  in  a 
white  harmony — roof,  ledge,  and  earth  as 
evenly  covered  as  by  moonlight.  There 
was  no  thaw:  only  where  the  line  of  fac- 
tories followed  the  big  bend  of  the  frozen 
river,  their  distant  chimneys  like  ex- 
clamation points  on  a blank  page,  was 
there  a first  threat  against  the  supreme 
whiteness.  The  wind  passed  quickly  and 
on  high;  the  shouting  of  the  school-chil- 
dren had  ceased  at  nine  o’clock  with  piti- 
ful suddenness;  no  sleigh-bells  laughed 
out  on  the  air;  and  the  muffling  of  the 
thoroughfares  wrought  an  unaccustom- 
ed peace  like  that  of  Sunday.  This 
was  the  phenomenon  which  afforded  the 
opening  of  the  morning  debate  of  the 
sages  in  the  wide  windows  of  “ The 
National  House.” 

Only  such  unfortunates  as  have  so  far 
failed  to  visit  Canaan  do  not  know 
that  the  “ National  House  ” is  on  the 
Main  Street  side  of  the  Court-House 
Square,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
within  two  minutes’  walk  of  the  railway 
station,  which  is  in  plain  sight  of  the 
windows  — an  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
conversation  of  the  aged  men  who  occu- 
pied these  windows  on  this  white  morn- 


ing, even  as  they  were  wont  in  summer  to 
hold  against  all  comers  the  cane-seated 
chairs  on  the  pavement  under  the  awn- 
ing outside. 

Mr.  Jonas  Tabor,  who  had  sold  his 
hardware  business  magnificently  (not 
magnificently  for  his  nephew,  the  pur- 
chaser) some  ten  years  before,  was  usual- 
ly, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  remained 
a bachelor  at  seventy-nine,  the  last  to  set- 
tle down  with  the  other  sages,  although 
invariably  the  first  by  half  an  hour 
to  reach  the  hotel,  which  he  always  en- 
tered by  a side  door.  This  was  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  treating  system. 

It  was  Mr.  Eskew  Arp,  only  seventy, 
but  already  a thoroughly  capable  cynic, 
who  discovered  the  sinister  intention  be- 
hind the  weather  of  this  particular  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Arp  had  not  begun  life  so 
sourly;  as  a youth  he  had  been  proud  of 
his  given  name,  which  had  come  to  him 
through  his  mother’s  family,  who  had 
made  it  honorable,  but  many  years  of  ex- 
planations that  Eskew  did  not  indicate 
his  initials  had  lowered  his  opinion  of 
the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  race. 

The  malevolence  of  his  voice  and  man- 
ner this  morning,  therefore,  when  he 
shook  his  finger  at  the  town  beyond  the 
windows,  and  exclaimed,  with  a bitter 
laugh,  “Look  at  it!”  was  no  surprise  to 
his  companions.  “Jest  look  at  it!  I 
tell  ye  the  devil  is  mighty  smart!  Ha, 
ha!  Mighty  smart !” 

Through  custom  it  was  the  duty  of 
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Squire  Buckalew  (Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  ’Fifty-nine)  to  be  the  first  to  take  up 
Mr.  Arp.  The  others  looked  to  him  for 
it.  Therefore  he  asked,  sharply: 

“ What’s  the  devil  got  to  do  with 
snow  ?” 

“Everything  to  do  with  it,  sir!”  Mr. 
Arp  retorted.  “ It’s  plain  as  day  to  any- 
body with  eyes  and  sense!” 

“ Then  I wish  you’d  p’int  it  out,  if 
you’ve  got  either,”  said  Buckalew. 

“ By  the  Almighty,  Squire,”  Mr.  Arp 
turned  in  his  chair  with  sudden  heat,  “ if 
I’d  lived  as  long  as  you — ” 

“ Y ou  have,”  interrupted  the  other, 
stung.  “ Twelve  years  ago!” 

“ If  I’d  lived  as  long  as  you,”  Mr. 
Arp  repeated,  unwincingly,  in  a louder 
voice,  “ and  had  follered  Satan’s  trail 
as  long  as  you  have,  and  yet  couldn’t 
recognize  it  when  I see  it,  I’d  git  con- 
verted and  vote  Prohibitionist!  I say, 
here’s  a town  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  every  last  one  of 
’em — men,  women,  and  children — self- 
ish and  cowardly  and  sinful,  if  you  could 
see  their  innermost  natures;  a town  of 
the  ugliest  and  worst-built  houses  in  the 
world;  and  the  devil  paints  it  up  to  look 
like  a heaven  of  peace  and  purity  and 
sanctified  spirits.  Snowfall  like  this 
would  of  made  Lot  turn  the  angel  out-of- 
doors,  and  say  that  the  old  home  was 
good  enough  for  him!” 

It  w'as  the  quietest  of  the  party  who  now 
took  up  the  opposition — Roger  Tabor,  a 
very  thin  old  man,  with  a clean-shaven 
face,  almost  as  white  as  his  hair,  and 
melancholy,  gentle  gray  eyes  very  unlike 
those  of  his  brother  Jonas,  which  were 
dark  and  sharp  and  button-bright.  (It 
was  to  Roger’s  son  that  Jonas  had  so 
magnificently  sold  the  hardware  busi- 
ness.) linger  was  known  in  Canaan  as 
“the  artist”;  there  had  never  been  an- 
other of  his  profession  in  the  place,  and 
the  town  knew  not  the  word  “painter,” 
except  mi  application  to  the  useful  arti- 
san who  is  subject  to  lead  - poisoning. 
There  was  no  indication  of  his  profession 
in  the  attire  of  Mr.  Tabor,  unless  the  too 
apparent  age  of  his  black  felt  hat  and  a 
neat  patch  at  the  elbow  of  his  shiny  old 
brown  overcoat  might  have  been  taken  as 
symbols  of  the  sacrifice  to  his  muse  which 
his  life  had  been.  Tie  was  not  a constant 
attendant  of  the  conclave,  and  when  he 


came  it  was  usually  to  listen:  indeed,  he 
spoke  so  seldom  that  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice  they  all  turned  to  him  with 
some  surprise. 

“ I suppose,”  he  began,  “ that  Eskew 
means  the  devil  is  behind  all  beauti- 
ful things.” 

“ Ugly  ones,  too !”  said  Mr.  Arp. 

“ Then  if  he  is  behind  the  ugly  things, 
too,”  said  Roger,  “ we  have  to  take  him 
either  way,  so  let’s  be  glad  of  the  beauty 
for  its  own  sake.  Eskew  says  this  is  a 
wicked  town.  It  may  be — I don’t  know. 

He  says  it’s  badly  built;  perhaps  it  is; 
but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  to  be  ugly  in 
itself.  I don’t  know  what  its  real  self 
is,  because  it  wears  so  many  aspects. 
God  keeps  painting  it  all  the  time.  It 
is  never  twice  the  same  picture;  not  even 
two  snowfalls  are  just  alike,  nor  the  days 
that  follow  them ; no  more  than  two  moon- 
light nights  are  alike;  no  more  than  two 
misty  sunsets  are  alike — the  color  and 
even  the  form  of  the  town  you  call  ugly 
are  a matter  of  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  of  the  time  of  day,  and  of  the  light 
and  air.  The  ugly  town  is  like  an  end- 
less gallery  that  you  can  walk  through, 
from  year-end  to  year-end,  never  seeing 
the  same  canvas  twice,  no  matter  how 
much  you  may  want  to — There’s  the 
pathos  of  it ! And  isn’t  it  the  same  with 
people?  With  the  characters  of  all  of 
us,  just  as  it  is  with  our  faces?  No 
face  remains  the  same  for  two  succes- 
sive days — ” 

“It  don't?”  Colonel  Flitcroft  (colonel 
in  the  war  with  Mexico)  interrupted, 
with  an  explosive  and  rueful  incredulity. 

“ Well,  I'd  like  to — ” Second  thoughts 
came  to  him  almost  immediately,  and,  as 
much  out  of  gallantry  as  through  discre- 
tion, fearing  that  lie  might  be  taken 
as  thinking  of  one  at  home,  he  relapsed 
into  silence. 

Not  so  with  the  others.  It  was  as  if  a 
firecracker  had  been  dropped  into  a sleep- 
ing poultry -yard.  Least  of  all  could  Mr. 

Arp  contain  himself.  At  the  top  of  his 
voice  (necessarily)  he  agreed  with  Roger 
— who  presently  stole  away — that  faces 
changed,  but  not  only  from  day  to  day, 
and  not  because  of  light  and  air  and 
such  things:  faces  changed  from  hour 
to  hour,  he  shouted,  and  from  minute 
to  minute,  through  the  hideous  stimu- 
lus of  hypocrisy! 
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Mr.  Arp’s  voice  had  risen  to'  an  acrid 
triumphancy,  when  it  suddenly  faltered, 
relapsed  to  a murmur,  and  then  to  a 
stricken  silence,  as  a tall,  fat  man  of 
overpowering  aspect  irascibly  threw  open 
the  outer  door,  near  by,  and  crossed  the 
lobby  to  the  clerk’s  desk.  An  awe  fell 
upon  the  sages  with  this  advent.  They 
were  hushed,  and  after  a movement  in 
their  chairs,  with  a strange  effect  of 
huddling,  sat  disconcerted  and  atten- 
tive, like  schoolboys  at  the  entrance  of 
the  master. 

The  personage  had  a big,  fat,  pink 
face  and  a heavily  undershot  jaw,  what 
whitish  beard  he  wore  following  his 
double  chin  somewhat  after  the  manner 
displayed  in  the  portraits  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  His  eyes,  very  bright  under 
puffed  upper  lids,  were  intolerant  and 
insultingly  penetrating,  despite  their 
small  size.  Their  irritability  held  a 
kind  of  hotness,  and  yet  the  personage 
exuded  frost,  not  of  the  weather,  all  about 
him.  You  could  not  imagine  man  or 
angel  daring  to  greet  this  being  genially 
— sooner  throw  a kiss  to  Mount  Pilatus! 

“ Mr.  Brown,”  he  said,  with  ponderous 
hostility,  in  a bull  bass,  to  the  clerk — 
the  kind  of  voice  which  would  have 
made  an  express-train  leave  the  track 
and  go  round  the  other  way — “ Do 

you  hear  mo?” 

“Oh  yes.  Judge”  the  clerk  replied, 
swiftly,  in  tones  as  unlike  those  which 
he  used  for  strange  transients  as  a col- 
lector’s voice  in  his  lady-love’s  ear  is 
unlike  that  which  he  propels  at  delin- 
quents. 

“Do  you  see  that  snow?”  asked  the 
personage,  threateningly. 

“Yes,  Judge.”  Mr.  Brown  essayed  a 
placntive  smile.  “ Yes,  indeed,  Judge 
Pike.” 

“ Has  your  employer,  the  manager  of 
this  hotel,  seen  that  snow?”  pursued  the 
personage,  with  a gesture  of  unspeakably 
solemn  menace. 

“Yes,  sir.  1 think  so.  Yes,  sir.” 

“ Do  you  think  he  fully  understands 
that  T am  the  proprietor  of  this 
building?” 

“Certainly,  Judge,  cer — ” 

“You  will  inform  him  that  I do  not 
intend  to  he  discommoded  by  his  negli- 
gence as  T pass  to  my  offices.  Tell  him 
from  me  that  unless  he  keeps  the  side- 


walks in  front  of  this  hotel  clear  of  snow 
I will  cancel  his  lease.  Their  present 
condition  is  outrageous.  Do  you  under- 
stand me?  Outrageous!  Do  you  hear?” 

“Yes,  Judge,  I do  so!”  answered  the 
clerk,  hoarse  with  respect.  “ I’ll  see  to 
it  this  minute,  Judge  Pike.” 

“You  had  better!”  The  personage 
turned  himself  about  and  began  a grim 
progress  toward  the  door  by  which  he 
had  entered,  his  eyes  fixing  themselves 
angrily  upon  the  conclave  by  the  window. 

Colonel  Flitcroft  essayed  a smile,  a 
faltering  one. 

“Fine  weather.  Judge  Pike,”  he  said, 
hopefully. 

There  was  no  response  of  any'  kind. 
The  undershot  jaw  became  still  more  un- 
dershot and  the  intolerant  eyes  more  in- 
tolerant. The  personage  made  his  opinion 
of  the  group  disconcertingly  plain,  and 
the  old  boys  understood  that  he  knew 
them  for  a worthless  lot  of  senile  loaf- 
ers, as  great  a nuisance  in  his  building 
as  was  the  snow  without;  and  much  too 
evident  was  his  unspoken  threat  to  see 
that  the  manager  cleared  them  out  of 
there  before  long. 

He  nodded  curtly  to  the  only  man  of 
substance  among  them,  Jonas  Tabor,  and 
shut  the  door  behind  him  with  majestic 
insult.  He  was  Canaan’s  millionaire. 

lie  was  of  those  dynamic  creatures  who 
leave  the  haunting  impression  of  their 
wills  behind  them,  like  the  tails  of  Bo- 
Peep’s  sheep,  like  the  evil  dead  men  have 
done;  he  left  his  intolerant  image  in  the 
ether  for  a long  time  after  he  had  gone, 
to  confront  and  confound  the  aged  men 
and  hold  them  in  deferential  and  humil- 
iated silence.  Each  of  them  was  myste- 
riously lowered  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  knew  that  he  had  been  made  to 
seem  futile  and  foolish*  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellows.  They  were  all  conscious,  too, 
that  the  clerk  had  been  acutely  receptive 
of  Judge  Pike’s  reading  of  them;  that  he 
was  reviving  from  his  own  squelchedness 
through  the  later  snubbing  of  the  Colo- 
nel; nUo,  that  he  might  farther  seek  to 
recover  his  poise  by  an  attack  on  them 
for  cluttering  up  the  office. 

Naturally,  Jonas  Tabor  was  the  first  to 
speak.  “Judge  Pike’s  lookin’  mighty 
well.”  he  said,  admiringly. 

“ Yes,  he  is,”  ventured  Squire  Bueka- 
lew,  with  deference;  “mighty  well.” 
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“ Yes,  sir,”  echoed  Peter  Bradbury, 
“ mighty  well.” 

“He’s  a great  man,”  wheezed  Uncle 
Joe  Davey;  “ a great  man,  Judge  Martin 
Pike,  a great  man !” 

“ I expect  he  has  considerable  on  his 
mind,”  said  the  Colonel,  who  had  grown 
very  red.  “ I noticed  that  he  hardly 
seemed  to  see  us.” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  Mr.  Bradbury  corroborated, 
with  an  attempt  at  an  amused  laugh;  “I 
noticed  it  too.  Of  course  a man  with  all 
his  cares  and  interests  must  git  absent- 
minded  now'  and  then.” 

“ Of  course  he  does,”  said  the  Colonel. 
“ A man  with  all  his  responsibilities.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  so,”  came  a chorus  of  the 
brethren,  finding  comfort  and  reassurance 
as  their  voices  and  spirits  began  to  re- 
cover from  the  blight. 

“There’s  a party  at  the  Judge’s  to- 
night,” said  Mr.  Bradbury;  “kind  of  a 
ball  Mamie  Pike’s  givin’  for  the  young 
folks.  Quite  a doin’s,  I hear.” 

“ That’s  another  thing  that’s  ruining 
Canaan,”  Mr.  Arp  declared  morosely. 
“ These  entertainments  they  have  nowa- 
days. Spend  all  the  money  out-of-town 
— band  from  Indianapolis,  chicken  salad 
and  darky  waiters  from  Chicago!  And 
what  I want  to  know  is:  What’s  this  town 
goin’  to  do  about  the  nigger  question?” 

“What  about  it?”  asked  Mr.  Davey, 
belligerently.  “ What  about  it  ?” 

“ What  about  it  ?”  Mr.  Arp  mocked, 
fiercely.  “ You’d  better  say  what  about 
it!” 

“Well,  v)h<xtVy  maintained  Mr.  Davey, 
steadfastly. 

“ I’ll  bet  there  ain’t  any  less  than  four 
thousand  niggers  in  Canaan  to-day!” 
Mr.  Arp  hammered  the  floor  with  his 
stick.  “ Every  last  one  of  ’em  criminals, 
and  more  cornin’  in  on  every  train !” 

“No  such  a thing!”  said  Squire  Buck- 
alew,  living  up  to  his  bounden  duty. 
“You  look  down  the  street.  There’s  the 
ten-forty-five  cornin’  in  now.  I’ll  bet 
you  a straight  five-eent  Peek-a-Boo  cigar 
there  ain’t  ary  nigger  on  the  w'hole  train, 
except  the  sleepin’-car  porters.” 

“ What  kind  of  a way  to  argue  is 
that?”  demanded  Mr.  Arp,  hotly.  “Bet- 
tin’  ain’t  proof,  is  it?  Besides,  that’s 
the  through  express  from  the  East.  I 
meant  trains  from  the  South.” 

“You  didn’t  say  so!”  retorted  Bueka- 


lew,  triumphantly.  “ Stick  to  your  bet, 
Eskew,  stick  to  your  bet!” 

“ My  bet!”  cried  the  outraged  Eskew. 
“ Who  offered  to  bet  ?” 

“ You  did,”  replied  the  Squire,  with 
perfect  assurance  and  sincerity.  The 
others  supported  him  in  the  heartiest 
spirit  of  on-with-the-dance,  and  war  and 
joy  were  unconfined. 

A decrepit  hack  or  two,  a couple  of 
old-fashioned  surreys  and  a few  “ cut- 
unders  ” drove  by,  bearing  the  newly  ar- 
rived and  their  valises;  the  hotel  omnibus 
depositing  several  commercial  travellers 
at  the  door.  A solitary  figure  came  from 
the  station  on  foot,  and  when  it  appeared 
within  fair  range  of  the  window,  Uncle 
Joe  Davey,  who  had  but  hovered  on  the 
flanks  of  the  combat,  first  removed  his 
spectacles  and  wiped  them,  as  though  dis- 
trusting the  vision  they  offered  him;  then, 
replacing  them,  scanned  anew  the  ap- 
proaching figure  and  uttered  a smoth- 
ered cry. 

“My  Lord  A’mighty!”  he  gasped. 
“What’s  this?  Look  there!” 

They  looked.  A truce  came  involun- 
tarily, and  they  sat  in  paralytic  silence 
as  the  figure  made  its  stately  and  sensa- 
tional progress  along  Main  Street. 

Not  only  the  aged  men  were  smitten. 
Men  shovelling  snow  from  the  pavements 
stopped  suddenly  in  their  labors ; two 
women,  talking  busily  on  a door-step, 
were  stilled  and  remained  in  frozen  at- 
titudes as  it  passed ; a grocer’s  clerk, 
crossing  the  pavement,  carrying  a heavily 
laden  basket  to  his  deli  very- wagon,  halted 
half-way  as  the  figure  came  near,  and 
then,  making  a pivot  of  his  heels  as  it 
went  by,  behaved  toward  it  as  does  the 
magnetic  needle  to  the  pole. 

It  was  that  of  a tall  gentleman,  cheer- 
fully, though  somewhat  with  ennui , en- 
during his  nineteenth  winter.  His  long 
and  slender  face  he  wore  smiling  be- 
neath an  accurately  cut  plaster  of  dark 
hair  cornicing  his  forehead,  a fashion  fol- 
lowed by  many  youths  of  that  year.  This 
perfect  bang  was  shown  under  a round 
black  hat  whose  rim  was  so  small  as  al- 
most to  be  not  there  at  all;  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a waxy  white  sea-wall 
of  collar,  rising  three  inches  above  the 
blue  billows  of  a puffed  cravat,  upon 
which  floated  a largo  hollow'  pearl.  His 
ulster,  sporting  a big  cape  at  the  shoul- 
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ders  and  a tasselled  hood  over  the  cape, 
was  of  a rough  Scotch  cloth,  patterned 
in  faint  gray-and-white  squares  the  size 
of  baggage-checks,  and  it  was  so  long 
that  the  skirts  trailed  in  the  snow.  His 
legs  were  lost  in  the  accurately  creased, 
voluminous  garments  that  were  the 
tailor’s  canny  reaction  from  the  tight 
trousers  with  which  the  ’Eighties  had  be- 
gun: they  were,  in  color,  a palish  russet, 
broadly  striped  with  gray,  and  in  size 
surpassed  the  milder  spirit  of  fashion  so 
far  that  they  permitted  a liberal  knee- 
action  to  take  place  almost  without  super- 
ficial effect.  Upon  his  feet  glistened  long 
shoes,  shaped,  save  for  the  heels,  like 
sharp  racing-shells;  these  were  partially 
protected  by  tan -colored  low  gaiters  with 
flat,  shiny  brown  buttons.  In  one  hand 
the  youth  swung  a bone-handled  walking- 
stick,  perhaps  an  inch  and  a half  in  di- 
ameter; the  other  carried  a yellow  leather 
banjo-case,  upon  the  outer  side  of  which 
glittered  the  embossed  silver  initials 
“ E.  B.”  lie  was  smoking,  but  walked 
with  his  head  up,  making  use,  however, 
of  a gait  at  that  time  new  to  Canaan 
— a seeming  superbly  irresponsible  lounge 
engendering  much  motion  of  the  shoul- 
ders, producing  an  effect  of  carelessness 
combined  with  independence — an  effect 
which  the  innocent  have  been  known  to 
hail  as  an  unconscious  one. 

He  looked  about  him  as  he  came, 
smilingly,  with  an  expression  of  princely 
amusement, — as  an  elderly  cabinet  min- 
ister, say,  strolling  about  a village  where 
he  had  spent  some  months  in  his  youth — 
a hamlet  which  he  had  then  thought 
large  and  imposing,  but  which,  being  re- 
visited after  years  of  glory  in  the  metrop- 
olis, appeals  to  his  whimsy  and  his  pity. 
The  youth’s  glance  at  the  court-house 
unmistakably  said : “ Ah,  I recall  that 
odd  little  box.  I thought  it  quite 
large  in  the  days  before  I became  what 
T am  now,  and  I dare  say  the  good 
townsfolk  still  think  it  an  imposing 
structure!”  With  everything  in  sight 
be  deigned  to  be  amused,  especially  with 
the  old  faces  in  the  National  House 
windows.  To  these  he  waved  his  stick 
with  airy  graciousness. 

“ My  soul !”  said  Mr.  Davey.  “ It 
seems  to  know  some  of  us !” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Mr.  Arp,  his  voice  re- 
covered, “and  7 know  it /” 


“You  do?”  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 

“ I do,  and  so  do  you.  It’s  Fanny 
Louden’s  boy  ’Gene,  come  home  for  his 
Christmas  holidays.” 

“By  George!  you’re  right,”  cried  Flit- 
croft.  “ I recognize  him  now.” 

“ But  what’s  the  matter  with  him  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Bradbury,  eagerly.  “ Has  he 
joined  some  patent-medicine  troupe?” 

“ Not  a bit,”  replied  Eskew.  “ He  went 
East  to  college  last  fall.” 

“ Do  they  malce  the  boys  wear  them 
clothes?”  persisted  Bradbury.  “Is  it 
some  kind  of  a uniform?” 

“ I don’t  care  what  it  is,”  said  Jonas 
Tabor.  “If  I was  Henry  Louden,  I 
wouldn’t  let  him  wear  it  around  here.” 

“ Oh,  you  wouldn’t,  wouldn’t  you, 
Jonas?”  Mr.  Arp  employed  the  accents 
of  sarcasm.  “ I’d  like  to  see  Henry 
Louden  try  to  interfere  writh  ’Gene 
Ban  try.  Fanny ’d  lock  the  old  fool  up 
in  the  cellar!” 

The  lofty  vision  lurched  out  of  view. 

“I  reckon,”  said  the  Colonel,  leaning 
forward  to  see  the  last  of  it, — “ I reckon 
Henry  Louden’s  about  the  saddest  case 
of  abused  stepfather  I ever  saw.” 

“ It’s  his  own  fault,”  said  Mr.  Arp, 

“ twice  not  havin’  sense  enough  not  to 
marry!  Him  with  a son  of  his  own,  too!” 

“ Yes,”  assented  the  Colonel,  “ marry- 
in’  a widow  with  a son  of  her  own,  and 
that  widow  Fanny!” 

“ Wasn’t  it  just  the  same  with  her  first 
husband — Bantry  ?”  Mr.  Davey  asked,  not 
for  information,  as  he  immediately  an- 
swered himself.  “You  bet  it  was! 
Didn’t  she  always  rule  the  roost?  Yes, 
she  did!  She  made  a god  of  ’Gene  from 
the  day  he  was  born.  Bantry’s  house 
was  run  for  him  like  Louden’s  is  now.” 

“ And  look,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Arp,  with 
satisfaction,  “ at  the  way  he’s  turned 
out !” 

“He  ain’t  turned  out  at  all  yet;  he’s 
too  young,”  said  Buckalew.  “ Besides, 
clothes  don’t  make  the  man !” 

“ Wasn’t  he  smokin’  a cigareet !”  cried 
Eskew,  triumphantly.  This  was  final. 

“ It’s  a pity  Henry  Louden  can’t  do 
something  for  his  own  son,”  said  Mr. 
Bradbury.  “ Why  doesn’t  he  send  him 
away  to  college?” 

“ Fanny  won’t  let  him,”  chuckled  Mr. 

Arp,  malevolently.  “Takes  all  their 
spare  change  to  keep  ’Gene  there  in 
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style.  I don’t  blame  her.  ’Gene  certain- 
ly acts  the  fool,  but  that  Joe  Louden 
is  the  orneriest  boy  I ever  saw  in  a 
ornery  worldful !” 

“ He  always  was  kind  of  mischeevous” 
admitted  Buckalew.  “ I don’t  think  he’s 
mean,  though,  and  it  does  seem  kind  of 
not  just  right  that  Joe’s  father’s  money 
— Bantry  didn’t  leave  anything  to  speak 
of — has  to  go  keepin’  ’Gene  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  with  Joe  gittin’  up  at  half 
past  four  to  carry  papers,  and  him  goin’ 
on  nineteen  years  old.” 

“ ’T’s  all  he’s  fit  for !”  exclaimed  Es- 
kew.  “ He’s  low  down,  I tell  ye!  Ain’t 
it  only  last  week  Judge  Pike  caught  him 
shootin’  craps  with  Pike’s  nigger  driver 
and  some  other  nigger  hired  men  in  the 
alley  back  of  Pike’s  barn !” 

Mr.  Schindlinger,  the  retired  grocer, 
one  of  the  silent  members,  corroborated 
Eskew’s  information.  “ I heert  dot,  too,” 
he  gave  forth,  in  his  fat  voice.  “ Ent 
he  blays  dominoes  putty  often  in  der 
room  back  off  Louie  Farbach’s  tsa- 
loon.  I see  him  myself.  Putty  often. 
Blayin’  fer  a leedle  money — mit  loaf- 
ers ! Loafers !” 

“ Pretty  outlook  for  the  Loudens  I”  said 
Eskew  Arp,  much  pleased.  “ One  boy 
a plum  fool  and  dressed  like  it — the  other 
gone  to  the  dogs  already!” 

“What  could  you  expect  Joe  to  be?” 
retorted  Squire  Buckalew.  “ What 
chance  has  he  ever  had?  As  long  as  T 
can  remember,  Fanny’s  made  him  fetch 
and  carry  for  ’Gene.  ’Gene’s  had  every- 
thing, all  the  fancy  clothes,  all  the  pocket- 
money — and  now  college!” 

“ You  ever  hear  that  boy  Joe  talk 
polities?”  asked  Uncle  Joe  Davey,  cross- 
ing a couerh  with  a chuckle.  “His  head’s 
so  full  of  schemes  for  running  this  town, 
and  the  State  too,  it’s  a wonder  it  don’t 
bust ! Henry  Louden  told  me  he’s  seen 
Joe  set  around  and  study  by  the  hour 
how  to  save  three  million  dollars  for 
the  State  in  two  years.” 

“ And  the  best  he  can  do  for  himself,” 
added  Eskew,  “is  deliverin’  the  Morning 
Tocsin  on  a second-hand  Star  bicycle  and 
gamblin’  with  niggers  and  riffraff!  None 
of  the  nice  young  folks  invite  him  to 
their  doin’s  any  more.” 

“ That’s  because  he’s  got  so  shabby  he 
quit  goin’  with  ’em,”  said  Buckalew. 

“ No,  it  ain’t,”  snapped  Mr.  Arp.  “ It’s 


because  he’s  so  low-down ! He’s  no 
more’n  a town  outcast.  There  ain’t  ary 
one  of  the  girls  ’ll  have  a thing  to  do  with 
him,  except  that  rip-rarin’  tomboy  next 
door  to  Loudens’,  and  the  others  don’t 
have  much  to  do  with  her , neither,  I can 
tell  ye ! That  Arie  Tabor — ” 

Colonel  Flitcroft  caught  him  surrep- 
titiously by  the  arm.  “\S7i/  Eskew,” 
he  whispered.  “ Look  out  what  you’re 
sayin’!” 

“You  needn’t  mind  me,”  Jonas  Tabor 
spoke  up,  crisply.  “ I washed  my  hands 
of  all  responsibility  for  Roger’s  branch 
of  the  family  long  ago.  Never  was  one 
of  ’em  had  the  energy  or  brains  to  make 
a decent  livin’,  beginning  with  Roger; 
not  one  worth  his  salt!  I set  Roger’s 
son  up  in  business,  and  all  the  return 
he  ever  made  me  was  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  take  to  drink,  till  he  died 
a sot,  like  his  wife  did  of  shame.  I done 
all  I could  when  I handed  him  over  my 
store,  and  I never  expect  to  lift  a finger 
for  ’em  again.  Ariel  Tabor’s  my  grand- 
niece, but  she  don’t  act  like  it,  and  you 
can  say  anything  you  like  about  her  for 
what  I care!  The  last  time  I spoke  to 
her  was  a year  and  a half  ago,  and  I 
don’t  reckon  I’ll  ever  trouble  to  again.” 

“ How  was  that,  Jonas?”  quickly  in- 
quired Mr.  Davey,  who,  being  the  oldest 
of  the  party,  was  the  most  curious. 

“ What  happened  ?” 

“ She  was  out  in  the  street,  up  on  that 
high  bicycle  of  Joe  Loudon’s.  He  was 
teachin’  her  to  ride,  and  she  was  sett  in’ 
on  it  like  a man  does.  I stopped  and 
told  her  she  wasn’t  respectable!  Sixteen 
years  old,  going  on  seventeen !” 

“ What  did  she  say  ?” 

“Laughed,”  said  Jonas,  his  voice  be- 
coming louder  as  the  recital  of  his 
wrongs  renewed  their  sting  in  his  soul. 

“ Laughed !” 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“ I went  up  to  her  and  told  her  she 
wasn’t  a decent  girl  and  shook  the  wheel.” 
Mr.  Tabor  illustrated  by  seizing  the  lapels 
of  Joe  Davey  and  shaking  him.  “ I told 
her  if  her  grandfather  had  any  spunk 
she’d  git  an  old-fash ioned  hiding  for  be- 
having that  way!  And  I shook  the  wheel 
again.”  Here  Mr.  Tabor,  forgetting,  in 
the  wrath  incited  bv  the  recollection,  that 
he  had  not  to  do  with  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject, swung  the  gasping  and  helpless  Mr. 
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Davey  rapidly  back  and  forth  in  his 
chair.  “ I shook  it  good  and  hard !” 

“ What  did  she  do  then ?”  asked 
Peter  Bradbury. 

“Fell  off  on  me,”  replied  Jonas,  vio- 
lently. “On  purpose!” 

“ I wisht  she’d  killed  ye,”  said  Air. 
Davey,  in  a choking  voice,  as,  released, 
he  9ank  back  in  his  chair. 

“On  purpose!”  repeated  Jonas.  “And 
smashed  a new  straw  hat  I hadn’t  had 
three  months ! All  to  pieces ! So  it 
couldn’t  be  fixed!” 

“And  then  what?”  pursued  Bradbury. 

“She  ran,”  replied  Jonas,  bitterly. 
“ Ran  ! And  Joe  Louden — Joe  Louden — ” 
He  paused  and  gulped. 

“ What  did  he  do  ?”  Peter  leaned  for- 
ward in  his  chair  eagerly. 

The  narrator  of  the  outrage  gulped 
again,  and  opened  and  shut  his  mouth 
before  responding. 

“ He  said  if  I didn’t  pay  for  a broken 
spoke  on  his  wheel  he’d  have  to  sue  me!” 

No  one  inquired  if  Jonas  had  paid, 
and  Jonas  said  no  more.  The  recollec- 
tion of  his  wrongs,  together  with  the 
illustrative  violence  offered  to  Mr.  Davey, 
had  been  too  much  for  him.  He  sank 
back,  panting,  in  his  chair,  his  hands 
fluttering  nervously  over  his  heart,  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

“ I wonder  why,”  ruminated  Air.  Brad- 
bury, — “I  wonder  why  ’Gene  Bantry 
walked  up  from  the  deepo.  Don’t  seem 
much  like  his  style.  Should  think  he’d 
of  rode  up  in  a hack.” 

“Sho!”  said  Uncle  Joe  Davey,  his 
breath  recovered.  “ He  wanted  to  walk 
up  past  Judge  Pike’s,  to  see  if  thfcre 
wasn’t  a show  of  Mamie’s  bein’  at  the 
window,  and  give  her  a chance  to  look 
at  that  college  uniform  and  banjo-box 
and  new  walk  of  his.” 

Mr.  Arp  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
uneasiness. 

“ I’d  like  mighty  well  to  know,”  he 
said,  shifting  round  in  his  chair,  “ if 
there’s  anybody  here  that’s  be’n  able  to 
answer  the  question  I put  yesterday, 
just  before  we  went  home.  You  all 
tried  to,  but  I didn’t  hear  anything  I 
could  consider  anyways  near  even  a 
fair  argument.” 

“Who  tried  to?”  asked  Buekalew, 
sharply,  sitting  up  straight.  “What 
question  ?” 


“ What  proof  can  you  bring  me,”  began 
Air.  Arp,  deliberately,  “ that  we  folks, 
modernly,  ain’t  more  degenerate  than  the 
ancient  Romans?” 

CHAPTER  II 

A RESCUE 

MAIN  STREET,  already  muffled  by 
the  snow,  added  to  its  quietude 
a frozen  hush  where  the  wonder-bearing 
youth  pursued  his  course  along  its 
white,  straight  way.  None  was  there 
in  whom  impertinence  overmastered  as- 
tonishment, or  who  recovered  from  the 
sight  in  time  to  jeer  with  effect;  no 
“ Trab’s  Boy  ” gathered  courage  to  enact 
in  the  thoroughfare  a scene  of  mockery 
and  of  joy.  Leaving  business  at  a tem- 
porary standstill  behind  him,  Mr.  Bantry 
swept  his  long  coat  steadily  over  the 
snow  and  soon  emerged  upon  that  part  of 
the  street  where  the  mart  gave  way  to  the 
home.  The  comfortable  houses  stood 
pleasantly  back  from  the  street,  with 
plenty  of  lawn  and  shrubbery  about  them; 
and  often,  along  the  picket  fences,  the 
laden  branches  of  small  cedars,  bending 
low  with  their  burden,  showered  the 
young  man’s  swinging  shoulders  glitter- 
ingly  as  he  brushed  by. 

And  now  that  expression  he  wore — the 
indulgent  amusement  of  a man  of  the 
world — began  to  disintegrate  and  show 
signs  of  change.  It  became  finely  grave, 
as  of  a high  conventionality,  lofty,  as- 
sured and  mannered,  as  he  approached 
the  Pike  Alansion.  (The  remotest 
stranger  must  at  once  perceive  that  the 
Canaan  papers  could  not  have  called 
it  otherwise  without  pain.) 

It  was  a big,  smooth-stone-faced  house, 
product  of  the  ’Seventies,  frowning  un- 
der an  outrageously  insistent  Mansard, 
capped  by  a cupola,  and  staring  out  of 
long  windows  overtopped  with  “ orna- 
mental ” slabs.  Two  cast  - iron  deer, 
painted  death  - gray,  twins  of  the  same 
mould,  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
front  walk,  their  backs  toward  it  and 
each  other,  their  bodies  in  profile  to  the 
street,  their  necks  bent,  however,  so 
that  they  gazed  upon  the  passer  - by 
— yet  gazed  without  emotion.  Two 
large,  calm  dogs  guarded  the  top  of 
the  steps  leading  to  the  front  door; 
they  also  were  twins  and  of  the  same 
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interesting  metal,  though  honored  be- 
yond the  deer  by  coats  of  black  paint 
and  shellac.  It  was  to  be  remarked 
that  these  dogs  were  of  no  distinguishable 
species  or  breed,  yet  they  were  unmis- 
takably dogs;  the  dullest  must  have  rec- 
ognized them  as  such  at  a glance,  which 
was,  perhaps,  enough.  It  was  a hideous 
house,  important-looking,  cold,  yet  harsh- 
ly aggressive,  a house  whose  exterior 
'provoked  a shuddering  guess  of  #the  brass 
lambrequins  and  plush  fringes  within; 
a solid  house,  obviously — nay,  blatantly — 
the  residence  of  the  principal  citizen, 
whom  it  had  grown  to  resemble,  as  is 
the  impish  habit  of  houses;  and  it  sat 
in  the  middle  of  its  flat  acre  of  snowy 
lawn  like  a rich,  fat  man  enraged  and 
sitting  straight  up  in  bed  to  swear. 

And  yet  there  was  one  charming  thing 
about  this  ugly  house.  Some  workmen 
were  enclosing  a large  side-porch  with 
heavy  canvas,  evidently  for  festal  pur- 
poses. Looking  out  from  between  two 
strips  of  the  canvas  was  the  rosy  and 
delicate  face  of  a pretty  girl,  smiling 
upon  Eugene  Bantry  as  he  passed.  It 
was  an  obviously  pretty  face,  all  the 
youth  and  prettiness  there  for  your  very 
first  glance;  elaborately  pretty,  like  the 
splendid  profusion  of  hair  about  and 
above  it — amber-colored  hair,  upon  which 
so  much  time  had  been  spent  that  a 
circle  of  large,  round  curls  rose  above 
the  mass  of  it  like  golden  bubbles  tip- 
ping a coronet. 

The  girl’s  fingers  were  pressed  thought- 
fully against  her  chin  as  Eugene  strode 
into  view;  immediately  her  eyes  widened 
and  brightened.  He  swung  along  the 
fence  with  the  handsomest  appearance  of 
unconsciousness,  until  he  reached  a point 
nearly  opposite  her.  Then  he  turned  his 
head,  as  if  haphazardly,  and  met  her  eyes. 
At  once  she  threw  out  her  hand  toward 
him,  waving  him  a greeting — a gesture 
which,  as  her  fingers  had  been  near  her 
lips,  was  a little  like  throwing  a kiss. 
He  crooked  an  elbow  and  with  a one- 
two-three  military  movement  removed  his 
small-brimmed  hat,  extended  it  to  full 
arm’s  length  at  the  shoulder-level,  re- 
turned it  to  his  head  with  Life-Guard 
precision.  This  was  also  new  to  Canaan. 
He  was  letting  Mamie  Pike  have  it  all 
at  once. 

The  impression  was  as  large  as  he  could 
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have  desired.  She  remained  at  the  open- 
ing in  the  canvas  and  watched  him  until 
he  wagged  his  shoulders  round  the  next 
corner  and  disappeared  into  a cross- 
street.  As  for  Eugene,  he  was  calm  with 
a great  calm,  and  very  red. 

He  had  not  covered  a great  distance, 
however,  before  his  gravity  was  replaced 
by  his  former  smiling  look  of  the  landed 
gentleman  amused  by  the  innocent  pas- 
times of  the  peasants,  though  there  was 
no  one  in  sight  but  a woman  sweeping 
some  snow  from  the  front  steps  of  a 
cottage,  and  she,  not  perceiving  him,  re- 
tired indoors  without  knowing  her  loss. 
He  had  come  to  a thinly  built  part  of  the 
town,  the  perfect  quiet  of  which  made 
the  sound  he  heard,  as  he  opened  the 
picket  gate  of  his  own  home,  all  the  more 
startling.  It  was  a scream — loud,  fran- 
tic, and  terror-stricken. 

Eugene  stopped,  with  the  gate  half 
open. 

Out  of  the  winter  skeleton  of  a grape- 
arbor  at  one  side  of  the  four-square  brick 
house  a brown-faced  girl  of  seventeen 
precipitated  herself  through  the  air  in 
the  midst  of  a shower  of  torn  card- 
board which  she  threw  before  her  as  she 
leaped.  She  lit  upon  her  toes  and  headed 
for  the  gate  at  top  speed,  pursued  by  a 
pale  young  man  whose  thin  arms  strove 
spasmodically  to  reach  her.  Scattering 
snow  behind  them,  hair  flying,  the  pair 
sped  on  like  two  tattered  branches  be- 
fore a high  wind;  for,  as  they  came 
nearer  Eugene  (of  whom,  in  the  tensity 
of  their  flight,  they  took  no  note), 
it  was  to  be  seen  that  both  were  so  shab- 
bily dressed  as  to  be  almost  ragged. 
There  was  a brown  patch  upon  the 
girl’s  faded  skirt  at  the  knee;  the  short- 
ness of  the  garment  indicating  its  age 
to  be  something  over  three  years,  as  well 
as  permitting  the  knowledge  to  become 
more  general  than  befitting  that  her  cot- 
ton stockings  had  been  clumsily  darned 
in  several  places.  Her  pursuer  was  in  as 
evil  case:  his  trousers  displayed  a tend- 
ency to  fringedness  at  pocket  and  heel; 
his  coat,  blowing  open  as  he  ran,  threw 
pennants  of  torn  lining  to  the  breeze,  and 
made  it  too  plain  that  there  were  but 
three  buttons  on  his  waistcoat. 

The  girl  ran  beautifully,  but  a fleeter 
foot  was  behind  her,  and  though  she 
dodged  and  evaded  like  a creature  of  the 
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woods,  the  reaching  hand  fell  upon  the 
loose  sleeve  of  her  red  blouse,  nor  fell 
lightly.  She  gave  a wrench  of  frenzy; 
the  antique  blouse  refused  the  strain; 
parted  at  the  shoulder  seam  bo  thoroughly 
that  the  whole  sleeve  came  away, — but  not 
to  its  owner's  release,  for  she  had  been 
brought  round  by  the  jerk,  so  that,  agile 
as  she  had  shown  herself,  the  pursuer 
threw  an  arm  about  her  neck,  before  she 
could  twist  away,  and  held*  her. 

There  was  a sharp  struggle,  as  short 
as  it  was  fierce.  Neither  of  these  ex- 
traordinary wrestlers  spoke.  They  fought. 
Victory  hung  in  the  balance  for  perhaps 
four  seconds;  then  the  girl  was  thrown 
heavily  upon  her  back,  in  such  a turmoil 
of  snow  that  she  seemed  to  be  the  mere 
nucleus  of  a white  comet.  She  struggled 
to  get  up,  plying  knee  and  elbow  with 
a very  anguish  of  determination ; but  her 
opponent  held  her,  pinioned  both  her 
wrists  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
rubbed  great  handfuls  of  snow  into  her 
face,  sparing  neither  mouth  nor  eyes. 

“ You  will !”  he  cried.  “ You  will  tear 
.up  my  pictures!  A dirty  trick,  and  you 
get  washed  for  it!” 

Half  suffocated,  choking,  gasping,  she 
still  fought  on,  squirming  and  kicking 
with  such  spirit  that  the  pair  of  them 
appeared  to  the  beholder  like  figures  of 
mist  writhing  in  a fountain  of  snow. 

More  violence  was  to  mar  the  peace  of 
morning.  Unexpectedly  attacked  from 
the  rear,  the  conqueror  was  seized  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  one  wrist,  and  jerk- 
ed to  his  feet,  simultaneously  receiving 
a succession  of  kicks  from  his  assailant. 
Prompted  by  an  entirely  natural  curi- 
osity, he  essayed  to  turn  his  head  to  see 
who  this  might  be,  but  a twist  of  his 
forearm  and  the  pressure  of  strong  fin- 
gers under  his  ear  constrained  him  to 
remain  as  he  was;  therefore,  abandon- 
ing resistance,  and,  oddly  enough,  ac- 
cepting without  comment  the  indication 
that  his  captor  desired  to  remain  for 
the  moment  incognito,  he  resorted  calm- 
ly to  explanations. 

“ She  tore  up  a picture  of  mine,”  he 
said,  receiving  the  punishment  without 
apparent  emotion.  “ She  seemed  to  think 
because  she'd  drawn  it  herself  she  had 
a right  to.” 

There  was  a slight  whimsical  droop 
at  the  comer  of  his  mouth  as  he  spoke, 


which  might  have  been  thought  charac- 
teristic of  him.  He  was  an  odd-looking 
boy,  not  ill-made,  though  very  thin  and 
not  tall.  His  pallor  was  clear  and  even, 
as  though  constitutional;  the  features 
were  delicate,  almost  childlike,  but  they 
were  very  slightly  distorted,  through 
nervous  habit,  to  an  expression  at  once 
wistful  and  humorous ; one  eyebrow  was  a 
shade  higher  than  the  other,  one  side  of 
the  mouth  slightly  drawn  down;  the  eye- 
lids twitched  a little,  habitually;  the  fine 
blue  eyes  themselves  were  almost  comical- 
ly reproachful — the  look  of  a puppy  who 
thinks  you  would  not  have  beaten  him 
if  you  had  known  what  was  in  his  heart. 
All  of  this  was  in  the  quality  of  his  voice, 
too,  as  he  said  to  his  invisible  captor, 
with  an  air  of  detachment  from  any  per- 
sonal feeling : 

“What  peculiar  shoes  you  wear!  I 
don't  think  I ever  felt  any  so  pointed 
.before !” 

The  rescuing  Taught  took  no  thought 
of  offering  to  help  the  persecuted  damsel 
to  arise;  instead,  he  tightened  his  grip 
upon  the  prisoner's  neck  until,  per- 
force, water — not  tears — started  from  the 
latter's  eyes. 

“You  miserable  little  muff,”  said  the 
conqueror,  “ what  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
making  this  scene  on  our  front  lawn?” 

“Why,  it's  Eugene!”  exclaimed  the 
helpless  one.  “ They  didn't  expect  you 
till  to-night.  When  did  you  get  in?” 

“ Just  in  time  to  give  you  a lesson,  my 
buck,”  replied  Bantry,  grimly.  “ In  good 
time  for  that,  my  playful  stepbrother!” 

He  began  to  twist  the  other's  wrist 
— a treatment  of  bone  and  ligament 
in  the  application  of  which  school- 
boys and  even  Freshmen  are  often  adept. 
Eugene  made  the  torture  acute  and 
seemed  to  * enjoy  the  work.  Suddenly 
— without  any  manner  of  warning — ho 
received  an  astounding  blow  upon  the  left 
ear,  which  half-stunned  him  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  sent  his  hat  flying  and  himself 
reeling,  so  great  was  the  surprise  and 
shock  of  it.  It  was  not  a slap,  not  an 
open-handed  push,  nothing  like  it,  but 
a fierce,  well-delivered  blow  from  a clench- 
ed fist  with  the  shoulder  behind  it,  and 
it  was  the  girl  who  had  given  it. 

“Don't  you  dare  to  touch  Joe!”  she 
cried,  passionately.  “Don't  you  lay  a 
finger  on  him.” 
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Furious  and  red,  he  staggered  round 
to  look  at  her. 

“You  wretched  little  wildcat,  what  do 
you  mean  by  that !”  he  broke  out. 

“Don’t  you  touch  Joe!”  she  panted. 
“ Don’t  you — ” Her  breath  caught  and 
there  was  a break  in  her  voice  as 
she  faced  him.  She  could  not  finish 
the  repetition  of  that  cry,  “Don’t  you 
touch  Joe!” 

But  there  was  no  break  in  the  spirit, 
that  passion  of  protection  which  had 
dealt  the  blow.  Both  boys  looked  at  her, 
something  aghast. 

She  stood  before  them,  trembling  with 
rage  and  shivering  with  cold  in  the  sud- 
den wind  which  had  come  up.  Her  hair 
had  fallen  and  blew  across  her  streaming 
face  in  brown  witch-wisps;  one  of  the  ill- 
darned  stockings  had  come  down  and 
hung  about  her  shoe  in  folds  full  of  snow ; 
the  arm  which  had  lost  its  sleeve  was 
bare  and  wet;  thin  as  the  arm  of  a 
growing  boy,  it  shook  convulsively,  and 
was  red  from  shoulder  to  clenched  fist. 
She  was  covered  with  snow.  Mists  of 
white  drift  blew  across  her,  mercifully 
half  veiling  her. 

Eugene  recovered  himself.  He  swung 
round  upon  his  heel,  restored  his  hat  to 
his  head  with  precision,  picked  up  his 
stick  and  touched  the  banjo-case  with  it. 

“ Carry  that  into  the  house,”  he  said, 
indifferently,  to  his  stepbrother. 

“ Don’t  you  do  it !”  said  the  girl,  hotly, 
between  her  chattering  teeth. 

Eugene  turned  toward  her,  wearing  the 
sharp  edge  of  a smile.  Not  removing 
his  eyes  from  her  face,  he  produced  with 
deliberation  a flat  silver  box  from  a 
pocket,  took  therefrom  a cigarette,  re- 
placed the.  box,  extracted  a smaller  silver 
box  from  another  pocket,  shook  out  of 
it  a match,  slowly  lit  the  cigarette — this 
in  a splendid  silence,  which  he  finally 
broke  to  say  languidly,  but  with  par- 
ticular distinctness, 

“Ariel  Tabor,  go  home!” 

The  girl’s  teeth  stopped  chattering,  her 
lips  remaining  parted;  she  shook  the  hair 
out  of  her  eyes  and  stared  at  him  as  if 
she  did  not  understand,  but  Joe  Louden, 
who  had  picked  up  the  banjo-case  obe- 
diently, burst  into  cheerful  laughter. 

“ That’9  it,  ’Gene,”  he  cried,  gayly. 
“ That’s  the  way  to  talk  to  her !” 

“ Stow  it,  you  young  cub,”  replied 


Eugene,  not  turning  to  him.  “ Do  you 
think  I’m  trying  to  be  amusing?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by 
1 stow  it,’  ” Joe  began,  “ but  if — ” 

“ I mean,”  interrupted  the  other,  not 
relaxing  his  faintly  smiling  stare  at  the 
girl, — “ I mean  that  Ariel  Tabor  is  to 
go  home.  Really,  we  can’t  have  this  kind 
of  thing  occurring  upon  our  front  lawn!” 

The  flush  upon  her  wet  cheeks  deep- 
ened and  became  dark;  even  her  arm 
grew  redder  as  she  gazed  back  at  him. 
In  his  eyes  was  patent  his  complete 
realization  of  the  figure  she  cut,  of  this 
bare  arm,  of  the  strewn  hair,  of  the 
fallen  stocking,  of  the  ragged  shoulder 
of  her  blouse,  of  her  patched  short  skirt, 
of  the  whole  dishevelled  little  figure.  He 
was  the  master  of  the  house,  and  he  was 
sending  her  home  as  ill-behaved  children 
are  sent  home  by  neighbors. 

The  immobile,  amused  superiority  of 
this  proprietor  of  silver  boxes,  this  wearer 
of  strange  and  brilliant  garments,  be- 
came slightly  intensified  as  he  pointed 
to  the  fallen  sleeve,  a rag  of  red  and 
snow,  lying  near  her  feet. 

“ You  might  take  that  with  you  ?”  he 
said,  interrogatively. 

Her  gaze  had  not  wandered  in  meeting 
his,  but  at  this  her  eyelashes  began  to 
wink  uncontrollably,  her  chin  to  tremble. 
She  bent  over  the  sleeve  and  picked  it 
up,  before  Joe  Louden,  who  had  started 
toward  her,  could  do  it  for  her.  Then 
turning,  her  head  still  bent  so  that  her 
face  was  hidden  from  both  of  them,  she 
ran  out  of  the  gate. 

“Do  go!”  Joe  called  after  her,  vehe- 
mently. “ Go!  Just  to  show  what  a fool 
you  are  to  think  ’Gene’s  in  earnest!” 

He  W’ould  have  followed,  but  his  step- 
brother caught  him  by  the  arm.  “ Don’t 
stop  her.”  said  Eugene.  “ Can’t  you  tell 
when  I am  in  earnest,  you  bally  muff!” 

“ I know  you  are,”  returned  the  other, 
in  a low  voice.  “ I didn’t  want  her  to 
think  so  for  your  sake.” 

“Thousands  of  thanks!”  said  Eugene, 
airily.  “You  are  a wise  young  judge! 
She  couldn’t  stay — in  that  state,  could 
she?  I sent  her  for  her  own  good.” 

“ She  could  have  gone  in  the  house 
and  your  mother  might  have  loaned  her 
a jacket,”  returned  Joe,  swallowing. 
“You  had  no  business  to  make  her  go 
out  in  the  street  like  that !” 
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Eugene  laughed.  " There  isn't  a soul 
in  sight — and  there,  she's  all  right  now. 
She's  home." 

Ariel  had  run  along  the  fence  until 
she  came  to  the  next  gate,  which  opened 
upon  a walk  leading  to  a shabby,  mean- 
dering old  house  of  one  story,  with  a 
very  long,  low  porch,  once  painted  white, 
running  the  full  length  of  the  front. 
Ariel  sprang  upon  the  porch  and  disap- 
peared within  the  house. 

Joe  stood  looking  after  her,  his  eye- 
lashes winking  as  had  hers.  " You 
oughtn't  to  have  treated  her  that  way," 
he  said,  huskily. 

Eugepe  laughed  again.  "How  were 
you  treating  her  when  I came  up?  You 
bully  her  all  you  want  to  yourself,  but 
nobody  else  must  say  even  a fatherly 
word  to  her!" 

" That  wasn't  bullying,"  explained  J oe. 
" We  fight  all  the  time." 

“ Mais  oui!”  assented  Eugene.  "I 
fancy  I" 

" What?"  said  the  other,  blankly. 

"Pick  up  that  banjo-case  again  and 
come  on,"  commanded  Mr.  Bantry,  tart- 
ly. " Where's  the  mater?" 

Joe  stared  at  him.  "Where's  what?" 

" The  mater!"  was  the  frowning  reply. 

"Oh  yes,  I know!"  said  Joe,  looking 
at  his  stepbrother  curiously.  " I've  seen 
it  in  stories.  She's  up-stairs.  You’ll  be 
a surprise.  You're  wearing  lots  of 
clothes,  'Gene." 

" I suppose  it  will  seem  so  to  Canaan,” 
returned  the  other,  weariedly.  " Gov- 
ernor feeling  fit?” 

"I  never  saw  him,"  Joe  replied;  then 
caught  himself.  " Oh,  I see  what  you 
mean ! Yes,  he's  all  right." 

They  had  come  into  the  hall,  and  Eu- 
gene was  removing  the  long  coat,  while 
his  stepbrother  looked  at  him  thought- 
fully. 

"'Gene,"  asked  the  latter,  in  a soft- 
ened voice,  " have  you  seen  Mamie 
Pike  yet  ?" 

" You  will  find,  my  young  friend,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Bantry,  " if  you  ever  go 
about  much,  outside  of  Canaan,  that 
ladies'  names  are  not  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  indiscriminately." 

" It's  only,"  said  Joe,  " that  I wanted 
to  say  that  there's  a dance  at  their  house 
to-night.  I suppose  you'll  be  going?" 

" Certainly.  Are  you  ?" 
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Both  knew  that  the  question  was  need- 
less; but  Joe  answered  gently: 

" Oh  no,  of  course  not."  He  leaned 
over  and  fumbled  with  one  foot  as  if  to 
fasten  a loose  shoe-string.  " She  would- 
n't be  very  likely  to  ask  me." 

" Well,  what  about  it  ?" 

" Only  that — that  Arie  Tabor's  going." 

" Indeed !”  Eugene  paused  on  the 
stairs,  which  he  had  begun  to  ascend. 

" Very  interesting." 

"I  thought,"  continued  Joe,  hopefully, 
straightening  up  to  look  at  him,  "that 
maybe  you'd  dance  with  her.  I don't 
believe  many  will  ask  her — I'm  afraid 
they  won't — and  if  you  would,  even  only 
once,  it  would  kind  of  make  up  for  " — he  ^ 

faltered — " for  out  there,”  he  finished, 
nodding  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  gate. 

If  Eugene  vouchsafed  any  reply,  it  was 
lost  in  a loud,  shrill  cry  from  above,  as  a 
small,  intensely  nervous-looking  woman 
in  blue  silk  ran  half-way  down  the  stairs 
to  meet  him  and  caught  him  tearfully 
in  her  arms. 

"Dear  old  mater!”  said  Eugene. 

Joe  went  out  of  the  front  door  quickly. 

CHAPTER  m 

OLD  HOPES 

THE  door  which  Ariel  had  entered 
opened  upon  a narrow  hall,  and  down 
this  she  ran  to  her  own  room,  passing, 
with  head  averted,  the  entrance  to  the 
broad,  low-ceilinged  chamber  that  had 
served  Roger  Tabor  as  a studio  for  al- 
most fifty  years.  He  was  sitting  there 
now,  in  a hopeless  and  disconsolate 
attitude,  with  his  back  toward  the 
double  doors,  which  were  open,  and  had 
been  open  since  their  hinges  had  begun 
to  give  way,  when  Ariel  was  a child. 
Hearing  her  step,  he  called  her  name 
but  did  not  turn;  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer, sighed  faintly  as  he  heard  her  own 
door  close  upon  her. 

Then,  as  his  eyes  wandered  about  the 
many  canvases  which  leaned  against  the 
dingy  walls,  he  sighed  again.  Usually 
they  showed  the  brown  backs,  but  to-day 
he  had  turned  them  all  to  face  outward. 
Twilight,  sunset,  moonlight  (the  court- 
house in  moonlight),  dawn,  morning, 
noon  (Main  Street  at  noon),  high  sum- 
mer, first  spring,  red  autumn,  midwinter. 
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—all  were  there,  illimitably  detailed, 
worked  to  a smoothness  like  a glaze,  and 
all  lovingly  done  with  unthinkable  labor. 

And  there  were  “ Italian  Flower- 
Sellers,”  damsels  with  careful  hair,  two 
figures  together,  one  blonde,  the  other 
as  brunette  as  lampblack,  the  blonde — 
in  pink  satin  and  blue  slippers — leaning 
against  a pillar  and  smiling  over  the 
golden  coins  for  which  she  had  exchanged 
her  posies;  the  brunette  seated  at  her 
feet,  weeping  upon  an  unsold  bouquet. 
There  were  red-sashed  “ Fisher  Lads” 
wading  with  butterfly-nets  on  their  shoul- 
ders; there  was  a “Tying  the  Ribbon 
on  Pussy’s  Neck”;  there  were  portraits 
in  oil  and  petrifactions  in  crayon,  done 
as  hard  and  tight  as  the  purses  of  those 
who  had  refused  to  accept  them,  leaving 
them  upon  their  maker’s  hands  because 
the  likeness  had  failed. 

After  a time  the  old  man  got  up,  went 
to  his  easel  near  a window,  and  sighing 
again,  began  patiently  to  work  upon  one 
of  these  failures — a portrait,  in  oil,  of 
a savage  old  lady,  which  he  was  doing 
from  a photograph.  The  expression  of 
the  mouth  and  the  shape  of  the  nose 
had  not  pleased  her  descendants  and  the 
beneficiaries  under  the  will,  and  it  was 
upon  the  images  of  these  features  that 
Roger  labored.  He  leaned  far  forward, 
with  his  face  close  to  the  canvas,  holding 
his  brushes  after  the  Spencerian  fashion, 
working  steadily  through  the  afternoon, 
and,  when  the  light  grew  dimmer,  lean- 
ing closer  to  his  canvas  to  see.  When 
it  had  become  almost  dark  in  the  room, 
he  lit  a student-lamp  with  a green  glass 
shade,  and  placing  it  upon  a table  beside 
him,  continued  to  paint.  Ariel’s  voice 
interrupted  him  at  last. 

“ It’s  quitting-time,  grandfather,”  she 
called,  gently,  from  the  doorway  be- 
hind him. 

He  sank  back  in  his  chair,  con- 
scious for  the  first  time  how  tired  he 
had  grown.  “ I suppose  so,”  he  said, 
“ though  it  seemed  to  me  that  I was  just 
getting  my  hand  in.”  His  eyes  bright- 
ened for  a moment,  “I  declare,  I be- 
lieve I’ve  caught  it  a great  deal  better. 
Come  and  look,  Ariel.  Doesn’t  it  seem 
to  you  that  I’m  getting  it?  Those  pearly 
shadows  in  the  flesh — ” 

“I’m  sure  of  it.  Those  people  ought 
to  be  very  proud  to  have  it.”  She  came 


to  him  quietly,  took  the  palette  and 
brushes  from  his  hands  and  began  to 
clean  them,  standing  in  the  shadow  be- 
hind him.  “ It’s  too  good  for  them.” 

“ I wonder  if  it  is,”  he  said,  slowly, 
leaning  forward  and  curving  his  hands 
about  his  eyes  so  as  to  shut  off  every- 
thing from  his  view  except  the  canvas. 

“ I wonder  if  it  is !”  he  repeated.  Then 
his  hands  dropped  sadly  in  his  lap,  and 
he  sank  back  again  with  infinite  weari- 
ness. “No,  no,  it  isn’t!  I always  think 
they’re  good  when  I’ve  just  finished  them. 
I’ve  been  fooled  that  way  all  my  life. 
They  don’t  look  the  same  afterward.” 

“ They’re  always  beautiful,”  she  said, 
softly. 

“ Ah,  ah !”  he  sighed. 

“Now,  Roger!”  she  cried,  with  cheer- 
ful sharpness,  continuing  her  work. 

“ I know,”  he  said,  with  a plaintive 
laugh, — “ I know.  Sometimes  I think 
that  all  my  reward  has  been  in  the  few 
minutes  I’ve  had  just  after  finishing 
them.  During  those  few  minutes  I seem 
to  see  in  them  all  that  I wanted  to  put 
in  them;  I see  it  because  what  I’ve  been 
trying  to  express  is  still  so  warm  in  my 
own  eyes  that  I seem  to  have  put  it  on 
the  canvas  where  I wanted  it.” 

“ But  you  do,”  she  said.  “ You  do  get 
it  there.” 

“ No,”  he  murmured,  in  return.  “ I 
never  did.  I got  out  some  of  the  old 
ones  when  I came  in  this  morning,  some 
that  I hadn’t  looked  at  for  years,  and  it’s 
the  same  with  them.  You  can  do  it  much 
better  yourself — your  sketches  show  it.” 

“ No,  no !”  she  protested,  quickly. 

“ Yes,  they  do ; and  I wondered  if  it  was 
only  because  you  were  young.  But  those 
I did  when  I was  young  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  ones  I paint  now.  I haven’t 
learned  much.  There  hasn’t  been  any  one 
to  show  me!  And  you  can’t  learn  from 
print,  never!  Yet  I’ve  grown  in  what  I 
see — grown  so  that  the  world  is  full  of 
beauty  to  me  that  I never  dreamed  of 
seeing  when  I began.  But  I can’t  paint 
it — I can’t  get  it  on  the  canvas.  Ah,  I 
think  I might  have  known  how  better 
if  I hadn’t  had  to  teach  myself,  if  I 
could  only  have  seen  how  some  of  the 
other  fellows  did  their  work.  If  I’d  ever 
saved  money  to  get  away  from  Canaan 
— if  I could  have  gone  away  from  it 
and  come  back  knowing  how  to  paint  it 
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— if  I could  have  got  to  Paris  for  just 
one  month  I Paris — for  just  one  month!” 

“ Perhaps  we  will ; you  can’t  tell  what 
may  happen.”  It  was  always  her  reply 
to  this  cry  of  his. 

“ Paris — for  just  one  month !”  he  re- 
peated, with  infinite  wistfulness,  and 
then  realizing  what  an  old,  old  cry  it 
was  with  him,  he  shook  his  head,  impa- 
tiently sniffing  out  a laugh  at  himself, 
rose  and  went  pottering  about  among  the 
canvases,  returning  their  faces  to  the 
wall,  and  railing  at  them  mutteringly. 

“ Whatever  took  me  into  it,  I don’t 
know.  I might  have  done  something  use- 
ful. But  I couldn’t  bring  myself  ever 
to  consider  doing  anything  else — I could- 
n’t bear  ever  to  think  of  it!  Lord  for- 
give me,  I even  tried  to  encourage  your 
father  to  paint.  Perhaps  he  might  as 
well,  poor  boy,  as  to  have  put  all  he’d 
made  into  buying  Jonas  out.  Ah  me! 
There  you  go,  i Flower-Girls  ’ ! Turn 
your  silly  faces  to  the  wall  and  smile 
and  cry  there  till  I’m  gone  and  some- 
body throws  you  on  a bonfire.  Pll  never 
look  at  you  again.”  He  paused,  with  the 
canvas  half  turned.  “ And  yet,”  he  went 
on,  reflectively,  “ a man  promised  me 
thirty-five  dollars  for  that  picture  once. 
I painted  it  to  order,  but  he  went  away 
before  I finished  it,  and  never  answered 
the  letters  I wrote  him  about  it.  I wish 
I had  the  money  now — perhaps  we  could 
have  more  than  two  meals  a day.” 

“ We  don’t  need  more,”  said  Ariel, 
scraping  the  palette  attentively.  “ It’s 
healthier  with  only  breakfast  and  sup- 
per. I think  I’d  rather  have  a new  dress 
than  dinner.” 

“ I dare  say  you  would,”  the  old  man 
mused.  “ You’re  young — you’re  young. 
What  were  you  doing  all  this  after- 
noon, child?” 

“ In  my  room,  trying  to  make  over 
mamma’s  wedding-dress  for  to-night.” 

“ To-night?” 

“ Mamie  Pike  invited  me  to  a dance 
at  their  house.” 

“Very  well;  I’m  glad  you’re  going  to 
be  gay,”  he  said,  not  seeing  the  faintly 
bitter  smile  that  came  to  her  face. 

“ I don’t  think  I’ll  be  very  gay,”  she 
answered.  “ I don’t  know  why  I go — no- 
body ever  asks  me  to  dance.” 

“Why  not?”  he  asked,  with  an  old 
man’s  astonishment. 


“ I don’t  know.  Perhaps  it’s  because 
1 don’t  dress  very  well.”  Then,  as  he 
made  a sorrowful  gesture,  she  cut  him 
off  before  he  could  speak.  “ Oh,  it  isn’t 
altogether  because  we’re  poor;  it’s  more 
I don’t  know  how  to  wear  what  I’ve  got, 
the  way  some  girls  do.  I never  cared 
much  and  — well,  Pm  not  worrying, 
Roger!  And  I think  I’ve  done  a good 
deal  with  mamma’s  dress.  It’s  a very 
grand  dress.  I wonder  I never  thought 
of  wearing  it  until  to-day.  I may  be  ” — 
she  laughed  and  blushed — “ I may  be  the 
belle  of  the  ball — who  knows!” 

“ You’ll  want  me  to  walk  over  with  you 
and  come  for  you  afterwards,  I expect.” 

“ Only  to  take  me.  It  may  be  late 
when  I come  away — if  a good  many 
should  ask  me  to  dance,  for  once!  Of 
course  I could  come  home  alone.  But 
Joe  Louden  is  going  to  sort  of  hang 
around  outside,  and  he’ll  meet  me  at  the 
gate  and  see  me  safe  home.” 

“ Oh !”  he  exclaimed,  blankly. 

“ Isn’t  it  all  right  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I think  I’d  better  come  for  you,”  he 
answered,  gently.  “ The  truth  is,  I — I 
think  you’d  better  not  be  with  Joe  Louden 
a great  deal.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Well,  he  doesn’t  seem  a vicious  boy 
to  me,  but  I’m  afraid  he’s  getting  rather 
a bad  name,  my  dear.” 

“ He’s  not  getting  one,”  she  said,  grave- 
ly. “ He’s  already  got  one.  He’s  had  a 
bad  name  in  Canaan  for  a long  while. 

It  grew  in  the  first  place  out  of  shabbi- 
ness and  mischief,  but  it  did  grow;  and 
if  people  keep  on  giving  him  a bad  name 
the  time  will  come  when  he’ll  live  up  to 
it.  He’s  not  any  worse  than  I am,  and 
I guess  my  own  name  isn’t  too  good — for 
a girl.  And  yet,  so  far,  there’s  nothing 
against  him,  except  his  bad  name.” 

“ I’m  afraid  there  is,”  said  Roger. 

“ It  doesn’t  look  very  well  for  a young 
man  of  his  age  to  be  doing  no  better 
than  delivering  papers.” 

“ It  gives  him  time  to  study  law,”  she 
answered,  quickly.  “ If  he  clerked  all 
day  in  a store,  he  couldn’t.” 

“ I didn’t  know  he  was  studying  now. 

I thought  I’d  heard  that  he  was  in  a 
lawyer’s  office  for  a few  weeks  last  year, 
and  was  turned  out  for  setting  fire  to 
it  with  a pipe — ” 

“ It  was  an  accident,”  she  interposed. 
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“ But  some  pretty  important  papers 
were  burned,  and  after  that  none  of  the 
other  lawyers  would  have  him.” 

“He’s  not  in  an  office,”  she  admitted. 
“I  didn’t  mean  that  But  he  studies  a 
great  deal.  He  goes  to  the  courts  all  the 
time  they’re  in  session,  and  he’s  bought 
some  books  of  his  own.” 

“ Well — perhaps,”  he  assented ; “ but 
they  say  he  gambles  and  drinks,  and  that 
last  week  Judge  Pike  threatened  to  have 
him  arrested  for  throwing  dice  with  some 
negroes  behind  the  Judge’s  stable.” 

“ What  of  it  ? I’m  about  the  only  nice 
person  in  town  that  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  him — and  nobody  except  you 
thinks  I'm  very  nice!” 

“ Ariel ! Ariel !” 

“I  know  all  about  his  gambling  with 
darkies,”  she  continued,  excitedly,  her 
voice  rising,  “ and  I know  that  he  goes 
to  saloons,  and  that  he’s  an  intimate 
friend  of  half  the  riffraff  in  town;  and 
I know  the  reason  for  it,  too,  because 
he’s  told  me.  He  wants  to  know  them, 
to  understand  them;  and  he  says  some 
day  they’ll  make  him  a power,  and  then 
he  can  help  them !” 

The  old  man  laughed  helplessly.  “ But 
I can’t  let  him  bring  you  home,  my  dear.” 

She  came  to  him  slowly  and  laid  her 
hands  upon  his  shoulders.  Grandfather 
and  granddaughter  were  nearly  of  the 
same  height,  and  she  looked  squarely  into 
his  eyes.  “ Then  you  must  say  it  is  be- 
cause you  want  to  come  for  me,  not  be- 
cause 1 mustn’t  come  with  Joe.” 

“ But  I think  it  is  a little  because  you 
mustn’t  come  with  Joe,”  he  answered, 
“ especially  from  the  Pikes’.  Don’t  you 
see  that  it  mightn’t  be  well  for  Joe  him- 
self, if  the  Judge  should  happen  to  see 
him?  I understand  he  warned  the  boy 
to  keep  away  from  the  neighborhood  en- 
tirely or  he  would  have  him  locked  up 
for  dice-throwing.  The  Judge  is  a very 
influential  man,  you  know,  and  as  de- 
termined in  matters  like  this  as  he 
is  irritable.” 

“ Oh,  if  you  put  it  on  that  ground,” 
the  girl  replied,  her  eyes  softening,  “ I 
think  you’d  better  come  for  me  yourself.” 

“Very  well,  I put  it  on  that  ground,” 
he  returned,  smiling  upon  her. 

“ Then  I’ll  send  Joe  word  and  get  sup- 
per,” she  said,  kissing  him. 

It  was  the  supper  hour  not  only  for 


them  but  everywhere  in  Canaan,  and  the 
cold  air  of  the  streets  bore  up  and  down 
and  round  corners  the  smell  of  things 
frying.  The  dining-room  windows  of  all 
the  houses  threw  bright  patches  on  the 
snow  of  the  side-yards;  the  windows  of 
other  rooms,  except  those  of  the  kitchens, 
were  dark ; for  the  rule  of  the  place 
was  Puritanical  in  thrift,  as  in  all 
things;  and  the  good  housekeepers  dis- 
puted every  record  of  the  meters  with 
unhappy  gas-collectors. 

There  was  no  better  housekeeper  in 
town  than  Mrs.  Louden,  nor  a thriftier, 
but  hers  was  one  of  the  few  houses  in 
Canaan,  that  evening,  which  showed 
bright  lights  in  the  front  rooms  while 
the  family  were  at  supper.  It  was  proof 
of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
Eugene  that  she  forgot  to  turn  out  the 
gas  in  her  parlor,  and  in  the  chamber 
she  called  a library,  on  her  way  to  the 
evening  meal. 

That  might  not  have  been  thought  a 
cheerful  feast  for  Joe  Louden.  The 
fatted  calf  was  upon  the  board,  but  it 
had  not  been  provided  for  the  prodigal, 
who,  in  this  case,  was  the  brother  that 
had  stayed  at  home:  the  fete  was  given 
for  the  good  brother,  who  had  been  in 
strange  lands,  and  the  good  one  had 
found  much  honor  in  his  wanderings,  as 
he  carelessly  let  it  appear.  Mrs.  Louden 
brightened  inexpressibly  whenever  Eu- 
gene spoke  of  himself,  and  consequently 
she  glowed  most  of  the  time.  Her  hus- 
band— a heavy,  melancholy,  silent  man 
with  a grizzled  beard  and  no  mustache — 
lowered  at  Joe  throughout  the  meal,  but 
appeared  to  take  a strange  comfort  in 
his  stepson’s  elegance  and  polish.  Eu- 
gene wore  new  evening  clothes  and  was 
lustrous  to  eye  and  ear. 

Joe  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could, 
though  not  before  the  count  of  his  later 
sins  had  been  set  before  Eugene  in  de- 
tail, in  mass,  and  in  all  of  their  depth, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  His  father  spoke 
but  once,  after  nodding  heavily  to  con- 
firm all  points  of  Mrs.  Louden’s  recital. 

“ You  better  use  any  influence  you’ve 
got  with  your  brother,”  he  said  to  Eu- 
gene, “ to  make  him  come  to  time.  I 
can’t  do  anything  with  him.  If  he  gets 
in  trouble,  he  needn’t  come  to  me!  I’ll 
never  help  him  again.  I’m  tired  of  it!” 

Eugene  glanced  twinklingly  at  the  out- 
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oast.  “ I didn’t  know  he  was  such  a 
roarer  as  all  that!”  he  said,  lightly,  not 
taking  Joe  as  of  enough  consequence  to 
be  treated  as  a sinner. 

This  encouraged  Mrs.  Louden  to  pathos 
upon  the  subject  of  her  shame  before 
other  women  when  Joe  happened  to  be 
mentioned,  and  the  supper  was  finished 
with  the  topic.  Joe  slipped  away 
through  the  kitchen,  sneakingly,  and 
climbed  the  back  fence.  In  the  alley  he 
lit  a cheap  cigarette,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  shivering  vio- 
lently— for  he  had  no  overcoat, — walked 
away  singing  to  himself  “ A Spanish 
cavalier  stood  in  his  retreat,”  his  teeth 
affording  an  appropriate  but  involuntary 
castanet  accompaniment. 

His  movements  throughout  the  earlier 
part  of  that  evening  are  of  somewhat  un- 
certain report.  It  is  known  that  he  made 
a partial  payment  of  forty-five  cents  at  a 
second-hand  book  store  for  a number  of 
volumes — Grindstaff  on  Torts  and  some 
others  — which  he  had  negotiated  on 
the  instalment  system ; it  is  also  be- 
lieved that  he  won  twenty-eight  cents 
playing  seven-up  in  the  little  room  be- 
hind Lojpie  Farbach’s  bar;  but  these 
things  are  of  little  import  compared  to 
the  established  fact  that  at  eleven  o’clock 
he  was  one  of  the  ball  guests  at  the  Pike 
Mansion.  He  took  no  active  part  in  the 
festivities,  nor  was  he  one  of  the  dancers : 
his  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  role  of  an 
observer.  He  lay  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  the  floor  of  the  enclosed  porch 
(one  of  the  strips  of  canvas  was  later 
found  to  have  been  loosened),  wedged 
between  the  outer  railing  and  a row 
of  palms  in  green  tubs.  The  posi- 
tion he  occupied  was  somewhat  too 
draughty  to  have  been  recommended  by 
a physician,  but  he  commanded,  between 
the  leaves  of  the  screening  palms,  an 
excellent  view  of  the  room  nearest  the 
porch.  A long  window,  open,  afforded 
communication  between  this  room,  one 
of  those  used  for  dancing,  and  the  dim 
bower  which  had  been  made  of  the 
veranda,  whither  flirtatious  couples  made 
their  way  between  the  dances. 

It  was  not  to  play  the  eavesdropper 
upon  any  of  these  that  the  uninvited  Joe 
had  come.  He  was  not  there  to  listen, 
and  it  is  possible  that  had  the  curtains  of 
other  windows  afforded  him  the  chance  to 


behold  the  dance  he  might  not  have  risk- 
ed the  dangers  of  his  present  position. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
whispered  coquetries  that  he  heard;  he 
watched  only  to  catch  now  and  then,  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  dancers,  a fitful 
glimpse  of  a pretty  head  that  flitted 
across  the  window — the  amber  hair  of 
Mamie  Pike.  He  shivered  in  the 
draughts ; and  the  floor  of  the  porch 
was  cement,  painful  to  elbow  and  knee, 
the  space  where  he  lay  cramped  and 
narrow;  but  the  golden  bubbles  of  her 
hair,  the  shimmer  of  her  dainty  pink 
dress,  and  the  fluffy  wave  of  her  lace 
scarf  as  she  crossed  and  recrossed  in  a 
waltz,  left  him,  apparently,  in  no  discon- 
tent. He  watched  with  parted  lips,  his 
pale  cheeks  reddening  whenever  those 
fair  glimpses  were  his.  At  last  she  came 
out  to  the  veranda  with  Eugene  and  sat 
upon  a little  divan,  so  close  to  Joe  that, 
daring  wildly  in  the  shadow,  he  reached 
out  a trembling  hand  and  let  his  fingers 
rest  upon  the  end  of  her  scarf,  which  had 
fallen  from  her  shoulders  and  touched 
the  floor.  She  sat  with  her  back  to  him, 
as  did  Eugene. 

“You  have  changed,  I think,  since  last 
summer,”  he  heard  her  say,  reflectively. 

“ For  the  worse,  ma  cherie f”  Joe’s  ex- 
pression might  have  been  worth  seeing 
when  Eugene  said  " ma  cherie  ” for  it 
was  known  in  the  Louden  household  that 
Mr.  Bantry  had  failed  to  pass  his  ex- 
amination in  the  French  language. 

“ No,”  she  answered.  “ But  you  have 
seen  so  much  and  accomplished  so  much 
since  then.  You  have  become  so  polished 
and  so — ” She  paused,  and  then  con- 
tinued, “ But  perhaps  I’d  better  not  say 
it ; you  might  be  offended.” 

“No.  I want  you  to  say  it,”  he  re- 
turned confidently,  and  his  confidence 
was  fully  justified,  for  she  said: 

“ Well,  then,  I mean  that  you  have  be- 
come so  thoroughly  a man  of  the  world. 

Now  I’ve  said  it!  You  are  offended — 
aren’t  you  ?” 

“ Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  replied  Mr. 
Bantry,  preventing  by  a masterful  effort 
his  pleasure  from  showing  in  his  face. 

“ Though  I suppose  you  mean  to  imply 
that  I’m  rather  wicked.” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Mamie,  with  profound 
admiration,  “ not  exactly  wicked.” 

“ University  life  is  fast  nowadays,” 
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Eugene  admitted.  " It’s  difficult  not  to 
be  drawn  into  it!” 

" And  I suppose  you  look  down  on 
poor  little  Canaan  now  and  everybody 
in  it!” 

" Oh  no,”  he  lauglied,  indulgently. 
" Not  at  all,  not  at  all ! I find  it  very 
amusing.” 

" All  of  it?” 

"Not  you,”  lie  answered,  becoming 
very  grave. 

"Honestly — don’t  you?”  Her  young 
voice  trembled  a little. 

" Honestly — indeed — truly — ” Eugene 
leaned  very  close  to  her  and  the  words 
were  barely  audible.  " You  know  I 
don't!” 

" Then  I'm — glad !”  she  whispered,  and 
Joe  saw  his  stepbrother  touch  her  hand, 
but  she  rose  quickly.  " There's  the  mu- 
sic,” she  cried,  happily.  " It’s  a waltz, 
and  it's  yours!” 

Joe  heard  her  little  high  heels  tapping 
gayly  toward  the  window,  returning  with- 


in, followed  by  the  heavier  treaa  of  Eu- 
gene, but  he  did  not  watch  them  go. 

He  lay  on  his  back,  with  the  hand  that 
had  touched  Mamie's  scarf  pressed  across 
his  closed  eyes. 

The  music  of  that  waltz  was  of  the 
old-fashioned  swingingly  sorrowful  sort, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  long  it 
was  after  that  before  the  boy  could  hear 
the  air  played  without  a recurrence  of 
the  bitterness  of  that  moment.  The 
rhythmical  pathos  of  the  violins  was 
in  such  accord  with  a faint  sound  of 
weeping  which  he  heard  near  him,  pres- 
ently, that  for  a little  while  he  be- 
lieved this  sound  to  be  part  of  the  music 
and  part  of  himself.  Then  it  became 
more  distinct,  and  he  raised  himself  on 
one  elbow  to  look  about. 

Very  close  to  him,  sitting  upon  the 
divan  in  the  shadow,  was  a girl  wearing 
a dress  of  beautiful  silk.  She  was  crying 
softly,  her  face  in  her  hands. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Azrael 

BY  ROBERT  GILBERT  WELSH 


THE  angels  in  high  places 
Who  minister  to  us. 

Reflect  Clod's  smile, — their  faces 
Are  luminous. 

Save  one  whose  face  is  hidden, 

(The  Prophet  saith,) 

The  unwelcome,  the  unbidden, 

Azrael,  Angel  of  Death. 

And  yet  that  veiled  face,  I know 
Is  lit  with  pitying  eyes. 

Like  those  faint  stars,  the  first  to  glow 
Through  cloudy  winter  skies. 


That  they  may  never  tire, 

Angels,  by  God’s  decree. 

Boar  wings  of  snow  and  fire, — 
Passion  and  purity. 

Save  one,  all  unavailing, 

(The  Prophet  saith,) 

His  wings  are  gray  and  trailing, 
Azrael,  Angel  of  Death. 

And  yet  the  souls  that  Azrael  brings 
Across  the  dark  and  cold. 

Look  up  beneath  those  folded  wings- 
And  find  them  lined  with  gold 
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munity.  Little  Indian  children  sat  on 
guard  over  the  tiny  patches  of  cultivated 
ground,  keeping  off  the  herds  from  the 
newly  sprouted  grain,  while  near  them 
and  apparently  also  under  their  care  a 
few  thin,  agile-looking  pigs  rooted  busily 
in  the  earth.  Here  and  there  an  Indian 
would  be  busy  in  some  late  ploughing, 
with  a pair  of  bulls  yoked  by  the  horns 
to  a crooked  stick  that  scratched  a narrow 
streak  in  the  soil.  Ilis  wives  followed, 
and  harrowed  the  field  by  breaking  the 
clods  of  earth  with  stones  lashed  to  a 
stick  with  strips  of  rawhide.  By  this 
primitive  process  perhaps  half  an  acre 
could  be  tilled  in  a day.  Occasionally 
a gaunt  Indian  dog  would  rush  savagely 
at  our  train,  but  invariably  halted  safe- 
ly out  of  range  of  the  arriero’s  lash. 
Then  for  hours  would  stretch  the  un- 
varied monotony  of  the  long,  level  mesa, 
interminable  in  its  distances  and  monot- 
onous in  its  flatness.  It  was  oppressive 
in  its  very  vastness. 

At  sunset  the  wind  again  blew  up  st  rong 
and  cold.  Tiny  particles  of  sand  stung 
our  faces,  and  out  over  the  plain  a score 
of  “ dust  devils  ” — remolinos — chased  each 
other  in  erratic  courses.  The  mountains 
had  crept  closer,  and,  until  long  after 
the  sun  had  set,  there  remained  on  their 
snow  - capped  heights  the  cold  yellow 
gleam  from  the  sun’s  last  rays.  Mount 
Sorata  lay  directly  ahead  to  the  north. 
The  sharp  outlines  of  its  crest,  over 
twenty  miles  in  length  and  ending  in 
the  high  peak  of  Illampu,  over  twenty- 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  was  plain- 
ly outlined  against  the  cold  sky.  To 
our  right  was  the  mountain  of  Iluayna- 
Potosi,  but  slightly  less  in  height.  Small 
in  the  distance  behind  us  sank  Illimani, 
and  connecting  these  three  points  was 
the  low,  ragged  line  of  the  last  range 
of  the  Andes — a jagged,  snow-capped  wall 
that  guards  the  rich  basin  of  the  interior 
of  South  America. 

For  two  hours  we  rode  through  the 
darkness,  until  we  found  ourselves  riding 
between  low  mud  walls  that  lined  the 
trail  on  either  side;  beyond  them  the 
dim  shadows  of  mud  huts  announced  the 
presence  of  an  Indian  village.  It  was 
in  this  village  that  we  were  to  sleep. 
The  arriero  rode  into  a corral  at  one 
side  of  the  trail.  In  the  litter  about  the 
corral  were  the  forms  of  sleeping  In- 


dians, who  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  us  as  we  picked  our  way  among 
them.  A few  shaggy  burros  nibbled  at 
the  cebada  that  was  strewn  about,  and  a 
couple  of  Indians  raised  themselves  sleep- 
ily and  grunted  to  the  arriero.  He 
turned  to  us  and  explained  that  the  place 
was  full  and  that  they  had  told  him 
that  we  must  camp  elsewhere  for  the 
night.  Against  the  farther  side  of  the 
corral  was  a mud  hut,  and  we  dismounted, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a match  took  one  look 
inside.  The  place  was  choked  with  sleep- 
ing Indians,  and,  despite  the  open  door, 
the  air  was  foul  inside.  We  slept  outside. 

The  day  had  been  hard  and  exhausting, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  but  just 
settled  fairly  to  sleep  when  we  were 
awakened  into  broad  daylight  by  the 
arriero.  For  a hundred  yards  we  rode 
between  the  low  mud  walls  of  the  night 
before,  then  the  trail  began  to  rise  slowly 
up  into  the  hills  of  the  pass  over  into 
Sorata.  The  long  monotonous  levels  had 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
before,  and  were  succeeded  in  the  day- 
light by  long  rolling  hills,  on  which  there 
remained  hardly  the  vestige  of  a trail. 
Close  by,  to  our  right  and  almost  in  its 
shadow,  arose  the  great  peak  of  Illampu. 
The  wind  from  its  snow-fields  blew  di- 
rectly in  our  faces,  and  although  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  it  was  bitter 
cold.  Steadily  the  trail  grew  sharper 
and  more  abrupt.  In  places  it  followed 
the  steep  sides  of  narrow  gorges  and 
canons.  Over  each  crest  that  we  passed 
was  the  cairn  built  of  the  stones  thrown 
there  by  the  centuries  of  Indians  that 
had  passed  this  way.  Some  had  been 
recently  decorated  with  offerings  of  flow- 
ers, and  often  in  the  crevices  we  could 
see  the  propitiatory  offerings  of  coca 
and  tobacco  to  the  god  of  this  particular 
place.  At  fourteen  thousand  feet  we 
rode  through  the  ruins  of  an  old  Indian 
city  that  bears  the  marks  of  occupation 
at  a time  probably  long  prior  to  the 
period  of  the  Aymaras.  There  were  still 
remaining  the  perfect  traces  of  the 
streets  and  houses  and  their  divisions 
into  rooms.  The  earth  with  which  they 
had  been  chinked  had  long  since  disap- 
peared. and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
huge  boulders  and  stones.  Some  of  the 
boulders,  that  had  been  rolled  into  posi- 
tion for  what  had  evidently  been  the 
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Rosemary  for  Remembrance 

BY  MARIE  MANNING 


TO  those  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  it  under  Mehitabel’s  adminis- 
tration, the  house  itself  seemed  to 
have  a word  to  say  regarding  Ira’s  second 
marriage.  Formerly  it  had  been  the 
model  house  of  the  neighborhood — the 
parlor  never  opened  except  for  funerals 
or  a pastoral  visit.  The  family  wash, 
impeccable  as  to  color  and  general  state 
of  repair,  might  have  been  seen  beating 
the  air  with  impotent  arms  and  legs  ev- 
ery Monday  morning  at  an  hour  when 
the  average  housekeeper  is  still  dreaming 
of  the  horrors  of  wash-day. 

That  the  present  Mrs.  Ira  would  never 
kill  herself  with  housework,  as  her  pred- 
ecessor had  done,  was  the  verdict  of  the 
neighbors.  Beyond  an  eagerness  to  dis- 
pose of  the  old-fashioned  furniture  that 
had  exacted  such  care  from  the  late  Me- 
hitabel,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  invest 
in  brand-new  Lares  and  Penates  of  plush 
and  polished  oak,  the  second  Mrs.  Ira 
took  life  very  easily.  She  had  been  a 
seamstress  from  the  adjacent  town  of 
Skipton  Center,  where  they  understood 
the  value  of  “ watered  ” plush  and  brass 
nails  better  than  they  did  in  the  country. 
From  time  to  time  the  summer  people 
called  on  the  bride  to  bargain  over  a bit 
of  flowing-blue  or  a splint-bottomed  chair, 
and  while  never  losing  sight  of  a bargain, 
she  made  no  apology  for  her  preference 
for  the  distinctly  modern. 

Her  latest  customer  — an  energetic 
woman  with  a nose  that  seemed  constant- 
ly to  sniff  bargains — had  finally  bought 
the  Staffordshire  candlestick,  the  pur- 
chase being  effected  only  after  innumer- 
able encounters,  in  which  neither  side 
showed  the  inclination  to  yield  one  jot 
or  tittle. 

“ Well,  what  do  you  want  for  that 
rocker  ?” 

u Guess  you  might  take  it  along  for 
one  seventy-five.” 

Indifference  now  became  a fine  art 
with  the  buyer,  the  chair  was  so  uncon- 
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aitional  a bargain.  But  the  trained 
haggler,  placing  her  goal  farther  and 
farther  beyond  the  bounds  of  human 
possibility,  was  not  content.  Stooping 
to  examine  the  chair,  she  saw  that  the 
seat  presented  a mottled  appearance  where 
the  paint  was  missing  in  patches;  this 
she  seized  upon  to  offer  a smaller  amount. 
But  the  very  cause  that  had  deprived  the 
chair  of  its  coat  of  paint  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  its  value — not  to  the  bride, 
certainly,  but  to  people  who  liked  old 
furniture  with  histories  attached. 

“ Iry’s  first  had  her  stroke  in  that 
chair, — had  it  Friday,  and  they  couldn’t 
git  her  up  no  way;  Sunday  she  died,  and 
when  they  pulled  her  out  the  paint  come 
too.”  She  displayed  the  missing  paint 
with  the  pride  of  a merchant  exhibiting 
a hall-mark.  But  the  customer  began 
to  count  out  the  change  for  the  Stafford- 
shire candlestick. 

“ I got  somethin’  I’ll  sell  real  cheap; 
makes  a han’some  parlor  ornament,  but 
I can’t  bear  to  see  it  ’round.”  Mrs.  Ira 
indicated  the  space  between  the  two  front 
windows,  now  occupied  by  a coffin-plate 
wreathed  in  w'ax  flowers,  covered  with 
glass,  and  framed  in  black  wood.  “ It 
come  off  Iry’s  first.  It’s  han’some,  you 
can  see,  but  it  makes  me  kinder  nervous  to 
hev  it  ’round.  ’F  J died,  Iry’d  hev  his 
third — ’tain’t  no  use  sayin’  he  wouldn’t.” 

The  story  of  the  proffered  coffin-plate 
made  the  rounds  of  the  summer  colony, 
and  from  thence  it  penetrated  to  the 
living-room  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Bigges,  sister 
to  the  late  Mehitabel.  The  news  was 
brought  by  Amanda  Mather,  the  neigh- 
borhood seamstress,  who  was  regarded  as 
a sort  of  peripatetic  Doomsday  Book  of 
unabridged  capacity  and  personal  an- 
notations. 

Amanda  had  come  primarily  to  the 
Bigges  family  to  “ lighten  their  mourn- 
in’” for  the  late  Mehitabel,  whose  family 
had  purposely  prolonged  their  “ first 
black  ” till  after  Ira’s  second  marriage. 
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as  a mute  and  eloquent  expression  of 
their  feelings. 

" Land’s  sakes ! Hitty,  d’you  hear  that  ? 
Emmeline  Perch  wants  to  sell  your  aunt’s 
coffin-plate — frame,  wreath,  an’  all — for  a 
dollar!  Why,  the  wreath  alone  cost  us 
two  seventy-five  over  to  Skipton  Center, 
an’  it  must  hev  cost  Iry  three  or  four 
dollars  to  git  it  embammed  an’  framed 
when  his  grief  was  fresh  and  flowin’,  not 
countin’  the  price  of  the  plate,  that  was 
triple  silvered.”  Mrs.  Joshua  Bigges’s 
recital  of  the  facts  to  her  daughter,  who 
had  just  come  into  the  room  to  consult 
with  Amanda  about  the  advisability  of 
putting  heliotrope  bands  on  her  black 
China  silk,  would  possibly  have  left  an 
outsider  in  doubt  as  to  which  affected 
her  the  more  deeply,  the  outrage  of  the 
proceeding  viewed  sentimentally,  or  the 
financial  unwisdom  of  selling  a mourning- 
wreath  at  one- tenth  its  value. 

The  daughter  was  a tall  slender  girl 
with  a droop  to  her  red  lips  and  an  air 
of  chronic  repression.  Had  Skipton 
Center  appreciated  the  picturesque,  Me- 
hitabel  would  have  had  an  artistic  value; 
but  as  it  was,  her  red  hair  and  fragility 
were  regarded  but  temperately. 

" Hitty  Bigges  wouldn’t  be  so  bad- 
lookin’  if  ’twa’n’t  for  her  hair  an’  the 
way  she  hunches,”  Amanda  had  asserted 
from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse.  " ’Tain’t 
no  satisfaction  to  sew  for  her.  I’ve  fit 
that  girl  like  an  apple  fits  its  skin,  an’ 
the  nex’  thing  you  know  she’s  shrivelled 
right  up  in  her  basque,  an’  it  looks  all 
puekery,  same’s  if  she  was  roasted.” 

The  girl,  on  hearing  the  incident  of 
the  wreath,  looked  in  a puzzled  way  from 
her  mother  to  the  ambulant  source  of  all 
knowledge.  It  took  her  several  moments 
to  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  news;  then 
she  said:  “It’s  a wonder  Aunt  Hitty 
don’t  haunt  ’em*.  I would!”  She  was  of 
an  age  when  only  the  sentimental  aspects 
of  the  case  appealed  to  her.  The  relation 
between  profit  and  loss  as  exemplified  be- 
tween the  cost  and  the  subsequent  offer 
of  the  wreath  passed  without  comment. 

" Mehitahel  Bigges,”  said  her  mother, 
sternly,  " never  let  me  hear  you  say  any- 
thing like  that  again;  first  thing  you 
know  folks  ’ll  say  that  my  pore  sister 
has  taken  to  ha’ntin’  the  earth,  which  is 
a dreadful  thing  to  be  said  ’bout  a de- 
ceased member  of  any  family.  Let  alone 


which,  it  will  injure  the  value  of  that 
house,  which  comes  to  you  on  the  death 
of  Iry,  by  your  aunt’s  will.” 

Mrs.  Joshua  caught  herself  up  sharply. 
Not  often  was  she  betrayed  into  dis- 
cussing family  events  before  a stranger, 
especially  Amanda.  But  that  night,  when 
the  seamstress  was  safely  ensconced  in 
the  second-best  spare  room,  Mrs.  Joshua 
put  on  her  wrapper  and  felt  slippers,  and 
taking  up  her  bedroom  candle,  crept  to 
her  daughter’s  room  for  a secret  conclave. 
She  would  not  have  dared  to  do  this, 
knowing  that  Amanda  would  interpret  a 
midnight  confidence  as  a confession  of 
anxiety  over  family  affairs,  had  she  not 
heard  sounds  coming  from  the  second- 
best  spare  room  that  must  be  construed 
as  the  sleep  of  the  just  and  those  who 
keep  their  mouths  open. 

Mehitabel  had  not  been  asleep.  She 
sat  up  in  bed  at  the  approach  of  her 
mother,  one  heavy  braid  of  red  hair 
thrown  across  her  bosom,  her  eyes  open- 
ing and  shutting  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  light. 

" What  d’you  think  of  that?”  demanded 
Mrs.  Joshua,  in  a whisper.  They  had 
made  no  reference  to  "it”  for  eight 
hours,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  he 
more  specific. 

" Something  ought  to  be  done,”  assent- 
ed Mehitabel,  vaguely. 

" That’s  what  I say,  something  ought 
to  be  done.  ’F  it  comes  to  that,  th’ 
wreath  b’longs  to  us,  as  we  presented  it ; 
you  wrote  the  card  yourself,  — i Con- 
dolences to  the  B’reaved  Husband  from 
th’  Surviving  Sister  an’  Niece.’  Dun’no’ 
but  ’bout  the  easiest  way  would  be  to 
walk  right  in  and  git  it;  Emmeline  Perch 
is  forever  gaddin\” 

"Mother!”  protested  the  girl.  "You 
wouldn’t!”  But  Mrs.  Joshua  merely 
tossed  her  head  to  imply  that  the  expe- 
dient held  no  terrors  for  her.  She  repre- 
sented a militant  type  that  the  more 
pliable  nature  of  her  daughter  found  dif- 
ficult to  understand. 

" ’Sh  - sh!”  she  commanded.  " Has 
Amanda  quit  snorin’?”  They  huddled 
together,  breathless.  “ T wouldn’t  have  her 
ketch  us  for  a new  black  silk.”  Amanda 
kept  them  in  suspense  for  some  crucial 
moments  and  then  resumed  operations. 

"Ah!”  breathed  Mrs.  Joshua,  "there 
she  is  at  it  again,  like  a fog-horn.” 
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“ Of  course  we  could  buy  in  Aunt 
Kitty’s  wreath  an’  plate,  mother;  I’ve 
been  thinking  of  that  right  along.” 

This  suggestion  was  considered  too 
feeble-minded  by  Mrs.  Joshua  to  war- 
rant an  immediate  reply.  She  sniffed 
contemptuously  before  defining  her  policy. 
“You  was  thinking  that,  was  you? 
Well,  no  money  of  mine  is  going  to  help 
pay  for  a plush  parlor  set  for  Emmeline 
Perch.  Your  pore  aunt  Ilitty  has  passed 
out  o’  this  mess;  ’tain’t  goin’  to  do  her  no 
good,  whoever  gits  her  wreath  an’  plate. 

“ This  ought  to  be  a terrible  warning 
to  girls,”  continued  Mrs.  Joshua,  who 
had  only  been  waiting  the  psychological 
moment  to  introduce  a moral.  “ Ira  was 
possessed  about  Ilitty  when  they  was 
courting,  and  she  ain’t  real  good  an’  cold 
’fore  he  up  an’  marries,  an’  lets  that 
Emmeline  Perch  offer  her  wreath  an’ 
plate  for  a dollar.  Girls  can’t  be  too  care- 
ful ’bout  the  men  they  marry.” 

Mehitabel’s  mouth  drooped  as  she 
turned  from  the  searching  glance.  Three 
months  before,  she  had  given  up  Lemuel 
Ames  at  the  instigation  of  this  masterful 
parent,  and  this  had  been  sufficient,  the 
girl  thought,  to  prevent  a constant  re- 
currence to  the  broken  engagement  in 
the  light  of  a deliverance.  Lemuel  had 
been  a clerk  in  a hardware  store  at  Skip- 
ton  Center  for  five  years,  which  in  itself 
would  seem  to  confer  a patent  of  “ steadi- 
ness ” — the  quality  primarily  demanded 
by  Mrs.  Joshua  in  a son-in-law.  But  un- 
fortunately for  the  flowering  of  his  ro- 
mance, Lemuel  had  a sense  of  humor; 
or,  as  Mehitabel’s  mother  expressed  it, 
“he  talked  comical,”  which  seemed  a 
highly  dangerous  innovation  to  intro- 
duce into  a family  that,  had  never  had 
any  shortcomings  of  this  kind  to  its  dis- 
credit. The  girl  had  given  him  hack  his 
ring  and  the  red  plush  photograph-album 
that  had  looked  so  well  on  the  marble- 
topped  centre-table,  and  had  resigned  her- 
self to  the  inevitable  with  never  an  out- 
ward sign.  Lemuel's  disappointment  took 
a reckless  form.  With  the  money  he 
had  been  saving  for  the  past  three  years 
to  go  to  housekeeping,  he  bought  a “ fast 
horse  ” and  buggy. 

Rumor  said  he  was  “waiting  on”  a 
girl  in  New  York,  and  Mchitnhel  would 
hide  for  hours  behind  the  lace  curtains 
in  the  sitting-room  in  the  dread  hope 


of  seeing  Lemuel  drive  past  with  her 
metropolitan  rival;  but  he  was  always 
alone,  driving  his  fast  horse  furiously. 

“ Well,  I dun’no’  as  settin’  here  gassin’s 
goin’  to  git  back  your  aunt  Hitty’s 
wreath  an’  plate  any  sooner,”  Mrs.  Joshua 
remarked,  when  the  hope  of  beguiling  her 
daughter  into  some  confidence  respecting 
her  feelings  for  Lemuel  had  quite  ex- 
pended itself. 

“ I dun’no’  as  it  will,”  assented  Me- 
hitabel,  who  craved  the  grateful  darkness 
as  a cover  for  possible  tears.  Mrs. 
Joshua  awaited  the  next  blast  of  slumber 
from  the  second-best  bedroom,  and  under 
cover  of  its  volley  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

About  a week  later,  on  a certain  moon- 
less evening  that  afforded  ample  scope  for 
things  clandestine,  Mrs.  Joshua,  with  a 
manner  that  hinted  at  nothing  less  than 
regicide,  told  her  daughter  to  take  off 
the  white  dress  she  was  wearing  and  put 
on  something  black. 

Their  goal  was  the  house  of  Ira  and 
Emmeline  Perch,  his  wife.  Even  in  the 
darkness  it  was  quite  apparent  to  the 
seeing  eye  that  a new  order  of  things 
had  been  introduced  by  “ Iry’s  second.” 
The  blinds  were  up  and  at  a convivial 
angle.  The  bride  and  groom  were  spend- 
ing the  evening  in  the  parlor;  worse 
than  this,  Ira  was  smoking,  a leg  thrown 
across  the  arm  of  the  best  chair.  The 
conspirators  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
straining exclamations  of  horror  as  they 
peeped  through  the  window,  actual  wit- 
nesses of  this  sacrilege. 

“Mother!”  exclaimed  Mehitabel,  in  a 
whisper,  “ Aunt  Hitty’s  wreath  an’  plate 
have  gone!” 

“ It’s  a wonder  to  me  the  house  ain’t 
struck  by  lightning!  What  hev  they 
got  in  its  place?”  inquired  Mrs.  Joshua, 
overcome  with  curiosity,  indignation,  and 
short-sightedness. 

“ They  hev  got  one  of  them  lions  with 
iron  bars  put  over  the  glass  to  look  like 
a cage — they  be  the  very  latest  things  in 
art,  Mandy  Mather  says.” 

“For  the  land’s  sake!  Well,  you  just 
watch  ’em;  somethin's  bound  to  happen 
as  a judgment  on  such  go  in's  on." 

“ She  is  mnkin’  a yoke  out  of  ribbon 
an’  cat-stitchin',"  faithfully  reported  the 
lookout. 

“ Then  she  be  still  fakin’  in  dross  - 
makin’  on  the  sly,”  commented  Mrs. 
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Joshua.  “ She’d  never  put  an  openwork 
yoke  over  that  old  scrag-neck  o’  hern. 
What  be  your  uncle  Iry  a-doin’  ?” 

“ He’s  readin’  to  her  out  of  a paper — ” 

“ He  was  always  possessed  to  read  out 
loud;  nearly  drove  your  aunt  Hitty  wild. 
Would  come  into  the  kitchen  when  she 
was  tryin’  a cake  with  a straw  an’  want  to 
read  her  a piece  out  of  the  paper.” 

“ Emmeline  Perch  seems  to  like  it,” 
commented  the  watch. 

“ She  was  always  triflin’ — ” 

Some  movement  from  within  caused 
the  lookout  to  give  the  alarm.  “ Here, 
mother,  mind  the  step;  Emmeline  is  fold- 
ing up  her  sewin’;  they’ll  ketch  us  if  we 
don’t  hurry.” 

“ Well,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Joshua,  when 
they  had  gained  a place  of  safety  and 
watched  the  shutters  being  fastened,  “ I’d 
never  suppose  that  folks  who  kept  house 
like  that  ’d  bother  to  fasten  it  nights.” 
She  drew  from  the  pocket  of  her  petti- 
coat a large  iron  key,  which  she  dis- 
played to  her  daughter  in  significant  si- 
lence. Mehitabel  shivered  slightly  and 
glanced  toward  the  house  opposite. 

“ Does  it  fit  ?”  she  inquired,  feebly. 

“ It  b’longs  to  it ; your  aunt  Hitty 
had  a present’ment  that  something  ’d  go 
wrong  after  she  was  taken,  so  she  give 
me  this  key  to  kinder  keep  ’n  eye  on  Iry.” 

“ Mother,”  said  Mehitabel,  when  some 
moments  had  passed,  “you’re  not  goin’ 
into  their  house,  be  you  ?” 

“ Mehitabel,  I just  hate  that  white- 
livered  way  you  have  of  shiverin’  an’ 
askin’  questions;  you  git  it  from  y’r 
father  an’  not  from  the  Bengers,  that’s 
always  had  grit  enough  an’  some  to  lend. 
Yes,  I be  goin’  into  that  house  to  hunt 
for  your  aunt  Hitty’s  wreath  an’  plate 
soon  as  I’m  sure  they’re  asleep.  If  they’ve 
taken  it  out  of  the  sittin’-room,  it  must 
be  in  the  dinin’-room  or  the  south  cham- 
ber; ’tain’t  likely  they  hev  got  it  in  their 
room  to  ha’nt  ’em,  is  it?”  Mrs.  Joshua, 
like  some  vengeful  allegorical  figure, 
stood,  key  in  hand,  waiting  to  fall  upon 
the  house  opposite. 

The  moon  kept  dark,  the  katydids 
shrilled,  the  night  wind  whispered  of 
graveyard  things.  At  length  Mrs.  Josh- 
ua arose  and  indicated  her  policy. 

“ You  set  where  you  be.  If  I want  you. 
I’ll  come  to  the  door  and  beckon.”  The 
allegorical  figure  sneaked  across  the  road, 


opened  the  door,  and  entered  the  house 
wTith  a courage  worthy  of  her  late  boast- 
ing. Mehitabel,  crouching  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  hedge,  shivered. 

Mrs.  Joshua  felt  her  way  along  the 
hall  and  entered  the  lately  defiled  sitting- 
room.  The  air  was  close  and  heavy  with 
the  fumes  of  Ira’s  pipe  and  of  the  lamp, 
whose  wick  had  not  been  turned  down 
after  it  had  been  extinguished.  These 
evidences  of  housekeeping  entered  into 
lightly  and  without  due  consideration 
had  all  the  charms  of  a scandal  to  Ira’s 
sister-in-law  once  removed.  She  sniffed 
the  bouquet  of  them,  and  drew  a sleuth- 
like finger  across  various  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, and  was  rewarded  with  dust.  So 
keen  was  her  enjoyment  of  these  dis- 
coveries that  she  had  been  in  the  house 
quite  ten  minutes  before  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  her  quest  occurred  to  her. 

“Well.  I never!”  she  exclaimed,  hold- 
ing the  scrap  of  candle  close  to  the  pic- 
ture that  served  as  an  understudy  to  the 
late  Mehitabel’s  framed  coffin-plate— a 
lion  with  iron  bars  across  the  glass  to 
simulate  a cage.  “ This  may  be  the  latest 
in  art,  as  Mandy  Mather  says.  Likewise 
it  is  the  very  latest  in  men.  A lion  in 
place  of  his  pore  wife  that  saved  nigh 
on  to  two  thousand  dollars  for  him !” 

Carefully  shading  her  candle,  she  crept 
to  the  dining-room,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  wreath  and  plate.  She  was 
rewarded,  however,  by  a private  view  of 
the  uncleared  supper-table  in  all  the  ful- 
ness of  its  barmecidal  conviviality.  She 
rummaged  through  cupboards  and  closets, 
growing  more  and  more  reckless  as  each 
nook  and  corner  failed  to  ])roduce  the 
object  of  her  quest.  The  south  chamber 
yielded  nothing  more  satisfactory  than 
evidences  of  bad  housekeeping,  and  Mrs. 
Joshua  turned  toward  the  kitchen  with 
something  akin  to  discouragement.  But 
the  wreath  was  not  there,  the  only  object 
of  art  being  a soap  advertisement  repre- 
senting a tramp  joyously  discovering  a 
cake  of  the  soap  thus  heralded.  She  was 
leaving  the  kitchen,  when  the  temptation 
to  see  how  the  bride  kept  her  tinware- 
closet — always  an  object  of  pride  with 
the  late  Mehitabel — overcame  her.  Open- 
ing the  door,  with  her  characteristic  free- 
dom of  movement,  the  entire  gamut  of 
pots  and  pans,  casually  thrust  there  by 
the  bride  from  time  to  time,  crashed  for- 
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ward  in  one  thunderous  bang  of  orches- 
tration. Mrs.  Joshua  was  within  a decade 
of  the  limit  of  the  age  of  man,  as  defined 
by  the  psalmist,  but  a witness  of  her 
exit  would  not  have  believed  this  possible. 

The  wretched  Mehitabel,  who  had  lost 
all  count  of  time,  dumbly  waiting  in  the 
hedge  opposite,  sprang  up  as  the  pots 
and  pans  crashed  fortissimo.  A moment 
later  her  mother  appeared  at  the  door 
and  began  to  canter  down  the  road,  brisk 
as  a two-year-old.  Mrs.  Joshua  never 
glanced  toward  the  hedge  where  she  had 
bidden  her  wait,  but  Mehitabel  did  not 
tarry  for  an  invitation.  She  overtook  her 
mother,  and  neck  to  neck  they  gained  the 
lane  that  led  to  their  own  premises. 

“ Couldn’t  you  find  it?”  breathlessly 
inquired  the  girl,  as  they  gained  the 
shelter  of  their  own  porch. 

“ D’you  think  Fd  hev  come  away  ,ith- 
out  it  if  I could?  To  hear  you  talk,  any 
one  ’ d think  I went  there  a-visitin\ 
Rip  them  heliotrope  bands  off  your  black 
Ohiny  silk  fust  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  we’ll  have  Mandy  Mather  back  to 
replace  ’em  with  black  an’  white,  an’ 
I’ll  find  out  where  that  wreath  an’  plate 
have  went.” 

But  Amanda  Mather,  oracle  and  seam- 
stress, could  throw  no  light  on  the  missing 
wreath,  though  she  felt  keenly  the  ig- 
nominy of  being  unable  to  furnish  the 
desired  information. 

At  this  turn  of  events  Mrs.  Joshua  lost 
heart  and  began  to  feel  the  need  of 
swamproot.  All  the  Bengers  had  great 
faith  in  the  remedy;  the  first  Mrs.  Ira 
had  just  finished  her  twenty-seventh  bottle 
when  called  to  her  final  account. 

“ Seems  like  I can’t  sleep  nights  think- 
in’  of  your  aunt  Hatty’s  wreath  an’  plate 
decoratin’  some  fash’nable  New  York 
parlor.  Oh,  don’t  tell  me;  I know  them 
townfolks;  they  be  just  crazy  over  things 
they  buy  ’round  here.” 

“ Guess  I’d  better  get  you  a dozen  bot- 
tles of  swamproot  to  begin  with,  mother.” 
Mehitabel,  arrayed  in  Amanda’s  latest 
creation,  was  about  to  walk  the  three 
miles  to  Skipton  Center  to  invest  in  the 
family’s  favorite  remedy. 

“An’,  Hitty,  don’t  be  s’  white-livered; 
’f  any  one  wants  to  give  you  a lift  t’ 
Skipton  Center,you  just  take  it;  otherwise 
you’ll  hev  to  hev  them  twelve  bottles  of 
swamproot  sent  by  express.  I declare. 


trouble  never  comes  singly;  fust,  ’twas 
your  aunt  Hitty  that  was  took,  an’  the 
week  followin’  the  gray  mare  that  we’d  had 
since  before  you  was  born.”  Mrs.  Joshua, 
in  urging  her  daughter  to  avail  herself  of 
any  courtesy  of  the  road,  was  not  without 
strategy.  Hiram  Pollock,  though  old 
enough  to  have  been  Mehitabel’s  father, 
was  a man  after  Mrs.  Joshua’s  own  heart. 
Half  an  hour  before,  she  had  seen  him 
driving  his  sedate  mare — he  had  no  fast 
horse — in  the  direction  of  Skipton  Center, 
and  she  hoped  that  her  daughter  might 
encounter  him  in  that  mart  of  trade. 

Mehitabel  had  accomplished  half  the 
journey,  when  she  discovered,  in  the 
cloud  of  dust  sweeping  toward  her  from 
the  adjacent  hill,  not  Hiram  of  paren- 
tal choice,  but  Lemuel  of  individual  fan- 
cy— Lemuel,  whom  rumor  had  accred- 
ited with  being  in  New  York  on  an 
errand  sentimental. 

The  rejected  of  Mrs.  Joshua  pulled  up 
with  a staccato  jerk  of  the  reins  that 
added  greatly  to  the  drama  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  there  his  inspiration  as  a hero 
and  rejected  lover  stopped.  He  longed 
for  the  gift  of  gallant  speech;  but  so 
inbred  was  the  quality  of  New  England 
self-restraint  that  he  confined  himself  to 
“Good  ev’nin’,  Ilitty;  nice  weather  we’re 
havin’,”  and  this  in  quite  the  same  tone 
that  he  would  have  said  to  a customer, 
“Did  you  say  a pound  of  nails?” 

Mehitabel  answered  in  the  same  tone: 
“ Good  ev’nin’,  Lem.  Yes,  ’tis  a nice 
ev’nin’.”  And  yet  to  both  of  them  the 
situation  was  not  without  the  crucial  ele- 
ment. “ Heard  you  was  in  New  York,” 
said  Mehitabel,  not  without  a terrifying 
sense  of  what  this  implied. 

“ Heard  you  wasn’t,”  he  answered,  in 
dashing  village  repartee;  then,  seeing  the 
troubled  look  on  her  face  at  the  equivocal 
nature  of  his  reply,  he  added  promptly: 
“No,  I ain’t  ben  to  Noo  York,  Hitty; 
Skipton  Center’s  good  enough  for  me. 
Guess  you’d  better  git  in  an’  let  me  drive 
you.”  He  made  room  for  her  on  the 
seat  as  the  first  movement  in  a persua- 
sive pantomime. 

With  a diabolical  perversity.  Mehitabel 
remembered  the  injunction  of  her  mother: 
“Don’t  be  s’  white-livered;  ’f  any  one 
wants  to  give  you  a lift  to  Skipton 
Center,  you  just  take  it.”  The  blood  of 
the  Biggeses,  subservient  so  long  to  Ben- 
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ger  rule,  experienced  a moment  of  po- 
tential freedom.  Then  this  weaker  ele- 
ment, unaccustomed  to  decisions  of  any 
kind,  wavered,  while  the  iron  hand  of 
the  Benger  prompted  her  to  say,  as  she 
turned  from  her  lover,  “ Well,  I guess 
I must  be  goin'.” 

“ Well,  I guess  you  must  be  goin'  to 
git  right  in  here.”  And  Lemuel  sprang 
from  the  buggy  and  plied  her  with  a mul- 
titude of  masterful  attentions.  It  was 
this  determined  action  on  his  part  that 
settled  matters.  No  Bigges  could  with- 
stand the  cloak  and  panoply  of  authority ; 
it  was  merely  a question  of  who  was  wear- 
ing them  at  the  time.  And  Mehitabel 
stepped  into  the  buggy  and  forgot  every- 
thing in  the  joy  of  driving  with  Lemuel 
behind  the  “ fast  horse.”  She  confided 
that  her  errand  was  swamproot — a dozen 
bottles  of  it. 

“ 'Bout  how  many  does  she  calc'late 
to  take  when  she  feels  real  poorly,  if  she 
has  twelve  to  begin  with?  I s'pose  she 
does  take  it, — or  does  she  bathe  in  it,  or 
fill  the  cistern  with  it?  Or  mebbe  she's 
thinkin'  of  sett  in'  up  a swamproot-foun- 
tain  in  the  front  dooryard  ?” 

“Lem!”  protested  Mehitabel;  but  it 
was  delightful  to  hear  his  “ comical  ” talk 
again.  The  trouble  with  her  mother,  she 
told  him,  was  the  missing  wreath  an’ 
plate — that  Mrs.  Joshua  couldn't  sleep 
for  thinking  of  Aunt  Hitty’s  emblem 
decorating  the  parlor  of  some  fashionable 
and  unfeeling  New-Yorker,  who  had  not 
even  known  her. 

“ She  needn't  fret  herself;  Noo-Yorkers 
shy  clear  off  from  undertakers’  novelties. 
No;  there's  nothin'  c quaint ' nor  i pic- 
turesque ' 'bout  a framed  coffin-plate,  and 
them's  the  worms  the  early  cottager  is 
up  huntin'.” 

“ Law-me-suz ! Lem,  you  ought  to  see 
the  stuff  they  buy;  'tain't  half  so  han'- 
some 's  Aunt  Hitty's  wreath  an’  plate.” 

“ Why,  I sell  them  people  goods  every 
day  in  the  week.  Got  a load  of  truck 
settin'  out  in  the  yard  this  minute,  wait- 
in' for  a spell  o'  rain  to  turn  'em  into 
antiques,  but  there  ain't  no  sacred-to-the- 
memory  goods  among  'em.  Gee-ap!”  he 
adjured  the  “ fast  horse.”  “ Why,  a wom- 
an come  into  the  store  the  other  day — 
a real  bon-ton, — and  she  asked  what  that 
old  rusty  anvil  was  we  keep  outside  for 
a sign.  She  was  wcarin'  a consignment 


of  veils,  and  she  had  a pair  of  specs 
fitted  to  a stick  'bout  a foot  long.  That 
kind  is  so  dead  easy,  makes  you  feel 
like  you  was  robbin'  a poor-box.  1 That, 
miss,'  sez  I,  ‘ is  an  antique  that  money 
couldn't  buy;  it’s  th'  identical  anvil  that 
George  Washington  used  to  shoe  his  own 
charger,  on  the  eve  of  Valley  Forge.' 
Well,  she  got  th'  anvil  an'  I got  the  cash; 
there's  still  a little  trifle  cornin'  to  her 
in  the  way  of  experience.” 

“ It  don’t  sound  fair  dealin'  to  me.” 

“ Why,  you  can't  help  them  Noo- 
Yorkers  from  holdin'  up  themselves  at 
the  mention  of  an  antique.” 

“ Lem,  I be  awful  scairt  to  let  you  drive 
that  swamproot  an'  me  back  to  mother,” 
Mehitabel  confessed,  as  they  stopped  be- 
fore the  red  and  green  lights  of  the 
Skipton  Center  apothecary. 

“ Don't  you  fret ; I got  somethin'  that 
'11  make  your  mother  digest  me  all  right. 
You  hold  the  lines  an'  I'll  get  the  swamp- 
root. Then  I got  to  run  up  the  street 
an'  go  in  the  store  for  a minute.” 

Mehitabel  leisurely  drove  the  fast  horse 
from  the  apothecary's  to  the  hardware 
emporium  where  Lemuel  was  employed, 
and  waited  for  him  to  join  her.  She  had 
no  suspicion  as  to  the  object  of  his  er- 
rand, and  when  he  reappeared  with  her 
aunt  Mehitabel’s  framed  and  wreathed 
coffin  - plate,  her  conflicting  emotions 
found  tears  their  only  expression. 

“ Heard  'bout  it  bein'  offered  for  9ale, 
and  knowin'  what  a store  you  set  on  your 
aunt  Hitty,  I bought  it  in.” 

“ 'S  awful  good  of  you,  Lem,  an’  I 
know  mother  'll  be  real  pleased.  I ain’t 
a bit  scairt  to  go  hum  with  you  now.” 

Mrs.  Joshua  was  rocking  herself  on  the 
front  porch,  when  she  heard  the  sound  of 
approaching  hoofs.  “Land's  sakes!  but 
I didn't  think  that  old  horse  o'  Hi  Pol- 
lock's hed  s'  much  ginger.” 

“ Lem,  I be  too  scairt.  Lem,  I be  too 
scairt  to  go  in.”  The  voice  of  Mehitabel 
could  be  heard  wailing  in  the  darkness; 
but  Lemuel  walked  straight  up  the  gar- 
den path,  bearing  the  mortuary  peace- 
offering in  his  hand. 

“Lem!  Lem  Ames!”  Mrs.  Joshua  be- 
gan ; but  seeing  the  wreath,  her  manner 
changed.  “ Why,  I take  this  real  kind  of 
you,  Lemuel.  Land's  sakes!  look  at  the 
dirt  on  that  frame!  Hitty,  stop  shakin’ 
like  a fool  an'  go  for  a duster.” 
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The  Standard  of  Usage 

BY  THOMAS  R.  LOUNSBURY 


Professor  of  English,  Yale  University 


IN  hia  Life  of  Story,  Mr.  Henry  James 
mentions  the  presence  of  the  sculp- 
tor at  a dinner  given  in  London  by 
the  critic  and  essayist  John  Forster. 
During  the  course  of  it  the  talk  chanced 
to  turn  upon  a letter  from  Hampden  to 
Sir  John  Elliot  which  had  been  read. 
The  peculiar  beauty  of  its  expression  ap- 
parently struck  all  present.  Story  ob- 
served that  the  English  language  seemed 
no  longer  to  have  its  old  elegance.  This 
remark  led  to  an  outburst  from  the  host. 
u As  soon,”  said  Forster,  “ as  grammar  is 
printed  in  any  language,  it  begins  to 
go.  The  Greeks  had  no  grammar  when 
their  best  works  were  written,  and  the 
decline  of  style  began  with  the  appear- 
ance of  one.” 

Forster  has  not  been  the  only  one  to 
take  this  view,  nor  was  he  the  first  to  give 
it  utterance.  Extravagantly  stated  as  it 
is,  there  is  in  it  a certain  element  of 
truth.  The  early  authors  of  a tongue 
have  in  their  minds  no  thought  of  pos- 
sible censure  from  any  linguistic  critic. 
Every  one  does  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  restrained,  so  far  as  he  is  restrained, 
only  by  that  sense  of  propriety  which 
genius  possesses  as  its  birthright,  and 
great  talents  frequently  acquire.  But  in 
later  times,  when  grammars  and  manuals 
of  usage  have  come  to  abound,  there  is 
frequent  consultation  of  them,  or  rather, 
a constant  dread  of  violating  rules  which 
they  have  promulgated.  Such  a method 
of  proceeding  is  not  conducive  to  the  best 
results  in  the  matter  of  expression. 
When  men  think  not  so  much  of  what 
they  want  to  say  as  of  how  they  are  going 
to  say  it,  what  they  write  is  fairly  certain 
to  lose  something  of  the  freshness  which 
springs  from  unconsciousness.  No  one 
can  bo  expected  to  speak  with  ease  when 
before  his  mind  looms  constantly  the 
prospect  of  possible  criticism  of  the 
words  and  constructions  he  has  employed. 
If  grammar,  or  what  he  considers  gram- 
mar, prevents  him  from  resorting  to 
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usages  to  which  he  sees  no  objection,  it 
has  in  one  way  been  harmful  if  in  an- 
other way  it  has  been  helpful.  Correct- 
ness may  have  been  secured,  but  spon- 
taneity is  gone.  The  rules  laid  down  for 
the  writer’s  guidance  may  be  desirable, 
but  they  are  likewise  depressing.  He 
thinks  of  himself  as  under  the  charge  of 
a paternal  government,  and  he  is  not 
happy;  for  our  race,  in  its  linguistic  as 
well  as  in  its  political  activity,  bears 
with  impatience  the  sense  of  feeling  it- 
self governed. 

Such  a result  would  be  sure  to  follow, 
were  grammars  and  manuals  of  usage 
absolutely  trustworthy.  But  no  such 
statement  can  be  made  of  most  of  them, 
if,  indeed,  of  any.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  since  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  works  of  this  nature 
first  began  to  be  much  in  evidence  and 
to  exert  distinct  influence,  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  them  have  been  produced 
by  men  who  had  little  acquaintance  with 
the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  even 
less  with  the  history  and  development  of 
grammatical  forms  and  constructions. 
Their  lack  of  this  knowledge  led  them 
frequently  to  put  in  its  place  assertions 
based  not  upon  what  usage  really  is,  but 
upon  what  in  their  opinion  it  ought  to  be. 
They  evolved  or  adopted  artificial  rules 
for  the  government  of  expression.  By 
these  they  tested  the  correctness  of  what- 
ever was  written,  and  proclaimed  their 
own  superiority  to  the  great  authors  of 
our  speech  by  pointing  out  the  numerous 
violations  of  them  into  which  such  au- 
thors had  been  unhappily  betrayed.  As 
these  rules  were  copied  and  repeated  by 
others,  a fictitious  standard  of  propriety 
was  set  up  in  numerous  instances  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  many  of  the  cur- 
rent misconceptions  which  now  prevail 
as  to  what  is  grammatical. 

It  is  no  infrequent  remark  that  in  these 
latter  days  there  exists  a distinct  tend- 
ency towards  lawlessness  in  usage,  a dis- 
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tinct  indisposition  to  defer  to  authority. 
We  are  told  that  the  language  of  the 
man  in  the  street  is  held  up  as  the  all- 
sufficient  standard.  If  this  statement 
were  ever  true,  it  was  never  less  true  than 
now.  There  might  have  been  apparent 
justification  for  an  assertion  of  this  sort 
in  the  great  creative  Elizabethan  period. 
Then  no  restraints  upon  expression  seem 
to  have  been  recognized  outside  of  the 
taste  or  knowledge  of  the  writer.  As  a 
consequence,  the  loosest  language  of  con- 
versation was  reproduced  with  fidelity  in 
the  speech  of  the  drama,  then  the  prin- 
cipal national  literature.  But  nothing  of 
this  freedom  is  found  now.  A constant 
supervision  over  speech  is  exercised*  by 
the  amateur  champions  of  propriety  who 
are  ensconced  at  every  fireside.  In  col- 
leges and  academies  and  high  schools  an 
army  of  instructors,  assumed  to  be  ex- 
perts, are  regularly  engaged  in  holding  in 
check  any  attempt  to  indulge  in  real  or 
supposed  lawlessness. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  the  quarter  of 
license  that  any  danger  to  our  speech 
arises.  If  peril  exist  at  all,  it  comes 
from  the  ignorant  formalism  and  affected 
precision  which  wage  perpetual  war  with 
the  high-honored  idioms  of  our  tongue, 
or  array  themselves  in  hostility  to  its 
natural  development.  That  this,  so  far 
as  it  is  effective,  is  a positive  injury  to 
the  language  was  pointed  out  several 
years  ago  by  a scholar  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  study  he  had  given  to  the 
usage  of  the  great  writers,  was  enabled 
to  speak  on  this  subject  with  an  authority 
to  which  few  have  attained.  He  was  dis- 
cussing the  remarks  of  certain  critics- who 
had  professed  to  consider  as  inaccurate 
and  ungrammatical  the  preterite  wended 
in  the  locution  “ he  wended  his  way.”  “ It 
is  by  such  lessons  as  these,”  he  continued, 
“that  the  unreflecting  and  uninquiring 
are  misled  into  eschewing,  as  if  they 
were  wrong,  words  and  phrases  which  are 
perfectly  right.”  If  there  is  any  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  such  guides, 
equally  blind  and  presumptuous,  if  there 
is  any  lack  of  deference  to  the  rules  they 
seek  to  impose,  it  is  a condition  of  things 
to  be  welcomed  and  not  to  be  deplored. 

Obviously  it  is  idle  to  discuss  questions 
of  usage  unless  some  general  principles 
can  be  established  in  accordance  with 
which  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 


particular  expressions  can  be  tested.  If 
these  do  not  exist,  or  if  they  cannot  be 
ascertained,  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  particular  words  or  grammatical  con- 
structions will  necessarily  vary  with  the 
tastes  or  prejudices  of  the  writer  or 
speaker.  If  this  be  not  supported  by  ade- 
quate knowledge,  it  will  ordinarily  be 
little  more  than  the  expression  of  per- 
sonal feeling.  A particular  individual 
dislikes  a particular  word  or  phrase. 
That  is  one  of  the  best  of  reasons  why 
he  should  not  employ  it  himself ; it  is  not 
a very  cogent  reason  for  inducing  others 
to  follow  his  example.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  offences  against  good  usage 
that  cultivated  men  everywhere  will  con- 
demn without  hesitation.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  ones  that  cause  embar- 
rassment. Every  writer  is  constantly 
confronted  with  the  denunciation  of 
words  and  locutions  which  he  not  only 
hears  in  the  speech  of  those  he  meets 
daily,  but  finds  employed  in  the  works  of 
men  regarded  by  all  as  authorities.  If 
he  himself  has  made  no  study  of  the 
usage  thus  condemned,  if  he  recognizes 
that  he  is  not  in  a position  to  decide  the 
matter  for  himself — and  few  men  have 
either  the  leisure  or  the  opportunity  to 
gain  the  special  knowledge  requisite  for 
that  purpose, — it  is  inevitable  that  he 
should  be  left  in  a state  of  perplexity 
and  consequent  indecision. 

Assertions  as  to  what  is  proper  or  im- 
proper in  speech  are  now,  indeed,  encoun- 
tered everywhere.  They  naturally  form 
a constituent  part  of  grammars.  They 
furnish  the  sole  contents  of  some 
manuals.  They  turn  up  in  most  unex- 
pected places  in  books  and  periodicals  of 
every  sort.  It  is  a subject  upon  which 
every  one  feels  himself  competent  to  lay 
down  the  law.  It  has  now  become  practi- 
cally impossible  for  any  writer  so  to  ex- 
press himself  that  he  shall  not  run  foul 
of  the  convictions  of  some  person  who 
has  fixed  upon  the  employment  of  a par- 
ticular word  or  construction  as  his  test 
of  correctness  of  usage.  Should  any  per- 
son seriously  set  out  to  observe  every  one 
of  the  various  and  varying  utterances 
put  forth  for  his  guidance  by  all  the 
members  of  this  volunteer  army  of  guar- 
dians of  the  speech,  he  would  in  process 
of  time  find  himself  without  any  lan- 
guage to  use  whatever.  Just  as  in  The 
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Old  Curiosity  Shop  Dick  Swiveller’s  ap- 
proaches to  the  Strand  were  cut  off  in 
succession  by  the  creation  of  new  credit- 
ors in  different  streets,  so  the  writer’s 
avenues  to  expression  would  be  closed  one 
by  one,  and  he  would  finally  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  most  tortuous  and 
roundabout  devices  to  convey  the  sim- 
plest meaning. 

Can,  therefore,  any  general  principles 
be  found  which  will  put  us  in  a position 
to  readh  in  any  given  case  conclusions 
independent  of  our  personal  prejudices 
or  prepossessions?  One  there  certainly  is 
which,  until  lately  at  least,  has  been  al- 
ways accepted  without  question.  In  the 
form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to  us  it  was 
stated  about  two  thousand  years  ago  by 
Horace  in  his  treatise  on  the  Poetic  Art. 
There  he  tells  us  that  words  which  are 
now  disused  shall  be  revived;  and  words 
which  are  now  held  in  honor  shall  dis- 
appear. Then  he  adds  the  remark  which 
lias  become  almost  a commonplace: 

Si  volet  usus, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma 
loquendi. 

Usage,  therefore,  according  to  the  dictum 
of  Horace,  is  the  deciding  authority,  the 
binding  law,  the  rightful  rule  of  speech. 

But  a further  question  at  once  arises. 
Usage,  it  may  be  conceded,  is  the  stand- 
ard of  speech.  But  whose  usage?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  usage  of  this  man  or  that 
man  indifferently.  Horace,  in  laying 
down  his  dictum,  could  not  have  been 
thinking  of  the  general  body  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen.  These  spoke  the  Latin 
of  the  camps  and  the  market-place. 
Much  of  what  they  said  would  have 
sounded  to  his  ears  as  barbarous;  some  of 
it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  abso- 
lutely unintelligible.  But  if  he  did  not 
mean  these,  of  whom  was  he  speaking? 
The  answer  is  so  evident  that  hardly  any- 
thing can  be  more  surprising  than  the 
doubt  which  has  been  entertained  and 
expressed  of  its  exact  nature.  Clearly, 
what  Horace  had  in  mind  was  the  usage 
of  the  best  speakers  and  writers.  It  was 
that,  and  that  only,  which  in  his  eyes 
constituted  the  standard  of  propriety. 
The  acceptance  by  such  men  of  a new 
word  or  locution,  no  matter  from  what 
source  coming,  gave  it  established  cur- 


rency; their  employment  of  a gram- 
matical form  gave  it  the  stamp  of  au- 
thority. The  usus  of  Horace  was,  in 
consequence,  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  Quintillian  called  later  the  con- 
sensus eruditorum — the  agreement  of 
the  cultivated.  Good  usage,  in  short,  is 
the  usage  of  the  intellectually  good. 

The  dictum  of  Horace  has  hardly  been 
called  in  question  for  most  of  the  two 
thousand  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
its  utterance.  But  of  late  attempts  have 
occasionally  been  made  to  dispute  its  cor- 
rectness. Many  of  these  have  come  from 
those  who  evidently  did  not  comprehend 
what  the  poet  meant  by  usus.  They  have, 
consequently,  imputed  to  Horace  some- 
thing which  Horace  never  had  in  mind. 
But  denials  there  have  been  of  his  asser- 
tion by  certain  persons  to  whom  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  attribute  this  lack  of 
knowledge.  These  have  been  put  forth 
in  books  which  in  some  cases  still  con- 
tinue to  have  a fairly  respectable  sale. 
The  remarks  made  by  the  writers  of 
these  works  show,  however,  that  it  is 
much  easier,  as  it  is  altogether  more 
common,  to  content  one’s  self  with  a 
general  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  poet’s 
declaration  than  to  find  any  substitute  to 
take  its  place.  Authority  there  surely 
must  be  somewhere ; otherwise  there 
would  be  a reign  of  license  in  which  each 
man,  no  matter  how  incompetent,  would 
be  a law  unto  himself.  If  usage,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  standard  of  speech,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask,  What  is?  If  the  best 
speakers  and  writers  are  not  guides,  to 
what  quarter  can  we  repair  in  cases  of 
doubt  or  difficulty? 

Let  us  take  up  the  consideration  of  the 
two  most  loudly  trumpeted  substitutes 
which  are  to  furnish  us  a higher  law  for 
propriety  of  speech  than  can  be  found  in 
usage.  The  first  of  these,  we  are  told, 
consists  in  the  principles  of  universal 
grammar.  In  them  is  lodged  the  su- 
preme authority.  What  are  these  prin- 
ciples of  universal  grammar,  it  is  natural 
to  ask.  They  can  hardly  be  anything  else 
than  rules  based  upon  practices  which 
all  languages  agree  in  observing.  But  if 
there  be  such,  we  come  back  for  their 
establishment  to  the  usage  of  those  who 
speak  these  various  tongues.  Conse- 
quently, whenever  in  them  usage  differs, 
as  in  a variety  of  ways  it  does,  we  must 
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either  deny  in  a given  case  the  general 
applicability  of  the  particular  principle, 
or  insist  upon  deciding  the  grammatical 
propriety  of  the  practice  of  one  tongue  or 
of  one  set  of  tongues  by  the  practice  of 
an  alien  or  of  alien  tongues.  To  put  this 
matter  in  as  clear  a light  as  possible,  let 
us  consider  an  illustration  furnished  by 
one  of  the  most  ardent  upholders  of  uni- 
versal grammar  as  the  final  arbiter. 
“ No  amount  of  wisdom,”  says  he,  “ can 
excuse  the  use  of  a really  singular  noun 
with  a plural  verb,  or  the  reverse.” 

This  has  certainly  a reasonable  look. 
If  any  example  can  be  adduced  which 
will  justify  the  establishment  of  this 
theoretical  standard  of  propriety,  none  is 
likely  to  be  found  more  satisfactory  than 
the  one  just  given.  But  at  once  there 
arises  the  thought  that  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage— by  many  deemed  the  most  perfect 
instrument  of  expression  that  mankind 
has  ever  known — the  plural  nominative 
of  the  neuter  noun  had  pretty  gener- 
ally its  verb  in  the  singular.  How  does 
the  advocate  of  the  law  higher  than 
usage  meet  this  violation  of  his  prin- 
ciples of  universal  grammar?  He  does 
not  meet  it;  he  calmly  evades  it.  He  as- 
sures us  that  the  Greek  neuter  plural 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a collective.  But 
if  this  be  so,  it  must  be  because  usage 
has  come  to  deem  it  as  such;  for  it  can- 
not be  so  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Furthermore,  if  the  privilege  of  thus  re- 
garding it  be  conceded  to  the  Greek,  it 
must  also  be  conceded  to  the  English  or 
to  any  other  tongue,  if  its  users  prefer  to 
look  upon  it  in  such  a light.  The  im- 
puted authority  of  universal  grammar 
consequently  breaks  down  in  its  chosen 
illustration.  Nor  are  we  here  at  the  end 
of  our  difficulties  in  the  very  example 
under  discussion.  In  modem  Greek  the 
construction  in  question  no  longer  exists. 
Even  in  ancient  Greek  it  occurs  much  less 
frequently  in  the  Epic  dialect  than  in  the 
Attic.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of 
these  vaunted  principles  of  universal 
grammar  which  allow  a construction  to 
be  proper  at  one  period  or  in  one  speech, 
and  at  another  period  or  in  another 
speech  declare  it  to  be  improper?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
every  instance  selected  to  illustrate  the 
impossibility  of  usage  overriding  gram- 
mar, it  is  usage  that  has  to  be  evoked  in 


order  to  justify  the  apparent  violation  of 
grammar  which  has  taken  place. 

Still  another  standard  has  been  set  up 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being  much 
more  confidently  proclaimed  than  clearly 
defined.  Here  are  the  words  of  one  of 
its  promulgators.  “ The  truth  is,”  says 
Richard  Grant  White,  “ that  the  au- 
thority of  general  usage,  or  even  of  the 
usage  of  great  writers,  is  not  absolute  in 
language.  There  is  a misuse  of  words 
which  can  be  justified  by  no  authority, 
however  great,  by  no  usage,  however  gen- 
eral.” The  utterer  of  this  dictum  did  not 
make  any  definite  announcement  of  the 
standard  which  was  to  take  its  place.  As 
near,  however,  as  can  be  gathered  from 
various  passages  in  his  writings,  the 
guide  he  had  in  mind  was  reason.  Under 
its  benign  direction,  we  are  told  that 
“ rude,  clumsy,  and  insufficiently  worked- 
out  forms  of  speech,  sometimes  mistaken- 
ly honored  under  the  name  of  idioms,” 
tend  more  and  more  to  disappear. 

Unfortunately  for  the  guide  here 
designated,  reason  in  the  intellectual 
world  is  very  much  like  conscience  in  the 
moral;  the  same  fact  will  lead  two  men 
to  draw  exactly  opposite  conclusions. 

The  dictates  of  each  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
obeyed  by  the  individual;  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  seek  to  impose  them  upon 
the  conduct  of  others.  In  morals  an  un- 
enlightened conscience  often  induces  its 
owner  to  condemn  the  acts  of  those  far 
better  than  himself.  Worse  than  that,  it 
sometimes  leads  him  to  commit  acts  in 
themselves  essentially  wicked.  So  in  the 
matter  of  language  an  unenlightened 
reason  constantly  leads  men  to  condemn 
words  and  constructions  used  by  those  far 
superior  to  them  in  knowledge  and  taste 
and  ability. 

But  even  where  ignorance  does  not 
prevail,  any  so-called  standard,  such  as 
reason,  fails  us  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Two  persons,  each  of  a high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, are  often  found  disagreeing 
as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  particu- 
lar words  or  constructions.  Their  knowl- 
edge may  be  the  same;  it  is  their  judg- 
ments which  vary.  In  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  reasoning  powers  of  two 
equally  cultivated  men  who  is  to  decide? 

The  only  way  that  can  properly  be  taken 
— it  may  be  added,  it  is  the  only  way  that 
ever  is  taken — to  settle  the  dispute  is  by 
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an  appeal  to  authority.  That,  of  course, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  reason  of  the 
best  speakers  and  writers  exhibited  in 
their  practice.  Here  once  again  we 
come  back  to  usage,  as  the  standard  of 
speech.  It  invariably  turns  up  as  the 
final  court  of  appeal.  Whatever  road  we 
set  out  to  take,  we  find  ourselves  travel- 
ling in  this  one  at  last. 

There  has  never  really  been  the  slight- 
est ground  for  disputing  this  dictum  of 
Horace  when  rightly  understood.  It  em- 
bodies nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
universal  experience.  There  are  modifi- 
cations, or  rather  explanations,  to  which 
it  is  subject;  but  its  general  truth  can- 
not be  successfully  questioned.  The 
standard  of  speech  is  therefore  the  usage 
of  the  cultivated.  Such  men  are  the  abso- 
lute dictators  of  language.  They  are  the 
lawgivers  whose  edicts  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  grammarian  to  record.  What  they 
agree  upon  is  correct;  what  they  shun  it 
is  expedient  to  shun,  even  if  not  wrong  in 
itself  to  employ.  Words  coined  by  those 
outside  of  the  class  to  which  these  men 
belong  do  not  pass  into  the  language  as 
a constituent  part  of  it  until  sanctioned 
by  their  approbation  and  use.  Their  au- 
thority, both  as  regards  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  locutions  of  any  sort,  is 
final.  The  purist  may  protest  against 
their  employment  of  certain  words  or  con- 
structions. He  may  declare  these  op- 
posed to  reason,  contrary  to  the  analogies 
of  the  language,  or  tending  to  destroy 
distinctions  which  should  be  maintained. 
If  they  heed  his  remonstrances,  well  and 
good.  If  they  disregard  them,  he  mis- 
takes his  position  when  he  pretends  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  decisions  of 
. his  masters. 

The  establishment  of  this  dictum,  with 
the  limitation  of  its  meaning,  leads  di- 
rectly to  another  conclusion.  Good  usage 
is  not  something  to  be  evolved  from  one’s 
own  consciousness,  or  to  be  deduced  by 
some  process  of  reasoning;  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  ascertained.  It  must  be 
learned  just  as  language  itself  is  learned. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  short  cut  to  its 
acquisition.  Grammars  may  in  some  in- 
stances help  us ; in  some  instances  they  do 
help  us,  but  in  others  they  sometimes  do 
just  the  reverse.  But  in  no  case  can  they 
ever  be  appealed  to  as  final  authorities. 
There  is  one  way  and  but  one  way  of  at- 


taining to  the  end  desired  as  a theoretical 
accomplishment,  and  fortunately  it  is  a 
course  open  to  every  one.  Knowledge  of 
good  usage  can  be  acquired  only  by  asso- 
ciating in  life  with  the  best  speakers  or 
in  literature  with  the  best  writers.  The 
latter  resource  is  always  available.  It  is 
the  practice  and  consent  of  the  great 
authors  that  determine  correctness  of 
speech,  and  their  pages  are  accessible  to 
all.  If  they  differ  among  themselves 
about  details,  choice  is  allowable  until  a 
general  agreement  settles  upon  one  mode 
of  expression  as  preferable  to  another  or 
to  any  others  proposed. 

So  much  for  the  general  principle. 
But  there  is  a still  further  limitation  of 
the  sense  of  Horace’s  dictum.  When  we 
say  that  usage  is  the  standard  of  speech, 
we  mean  not  merely  good  usage,  but  pres- 
ent good  usage.  Neither  the  grammar 
nor  the  vocabulary  of  one  age  is  pre- 
cisely the  vocabulary  or  grammar  of  an- 
other. The  language  of  a later  period 
may  not  vary  much  from  the  language  of 
an  earlier  one,  but  it  will  vary  somewhat. 
It  is  not  necessarily  better  or  worse;  it  is 
simply  different.  The  fact  that  the  good 
usage  of  one  generation  may  be  distinctly 
improper  usage  in  a generation  which 
follows  is  frequently  exemplified  in  the 
meanings  given  to  individual  words,  and 
sometimes  in  the  words  themselves.  This 
we  all  accept  as  a matter  of  course.  But 
the  same  statement  can  be  made  just  as 
truly  of  grammatical  forms  and  con- 
structions. In  the  case  of  these  the 
variations  between  different  periods  do 
not  impress  themselves  so  much  upon 
our  attention  because  they  are  compara- 
tively few.  Still  they  occur.  Ignorance 
of  this  fact  or  indifference  to  it  has  often 
led  to  the  denunciation  of  the  writers  of 
the  past  as  being  guilty  of  solecisms  or 
barbarisms,  when  they  have  done  noth- 
ing more  than  conform  to  the  usage  of 
their  own  time.  If  such  criticism  be  ac- 
cepted as  just,  we  in  turn  shall  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  our  descendants.  We  shall 
be  reproached  for  employing  words  in 
senses  they  do  not  approve,  or  for  resort- 
ing to  forms  and  constructions  which 
they  have  ceased  to  look  upon  as  cor- 
rect. If  we  recognize  that  whatever  is 
in  usage  is  right,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  go  a step  further  and  concede  that 
whatever  was  was  right. 
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WHY  she  married  him  her  friends 
wondered  at  the  time.  Those 
she  made  later  wondered  more. 
Before  long  she  caught  herself  wonder- 
ing. Yes,  she  had  seen  it  beforehand, 
more  or  less.  But  she  had  seen  other 
things  as  well:  he  had  developed  uneven- 
ly, unexpectedly,  if  logically.  There  had 
been  common  tastes — which  grew  obso- 
lete or  secondary.  As  the  momentum  of 
what  she  believed  and  hoped  of  him  ran 
down  with  them  both,  he  crystallized  into 
the  man  he  was,  and  no  doubt  virtually 
had  always  been. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  ask  for 
money,  but  to  have  it  counted  out  to 
you,  to  be  questioned  about  it  like  a 
child,  was  worse. 

“ I don’t  understand,”  she  said  in  the 
first  months  of  their  marriage.  “ Are  you 
afraid *1  won’t  be  judicious,  responsible? 
Mightn’t  you  try  before  judging?” 

" Judicious  ? Responsible  ?”  He  pinch- 
ed her  cheek.  (Judith  was  five  feet  nine 
and  sweetly  sober  of  mien.)  “ There  are 
no  feminines  or  diminutives  of  those 
words,  my  dear.” 

She  stepped  back.  “ But  with  more 
freedom  I could  manage  better,  Sam.” 

" Manage  ?” — jocularly.  “ That  is  your 
long  suit,  isn’t  it?  You  feel  equal  to 
managing  all  of  us?  Could  even  give 
me  pointers  on  the  business,  eh?” 

" Why  not?”  she  asked,  quietly. 

Sam,  feet  apart,  hands  in  pockets, 
looked  her  over  with  the  smile  one  has 
for  a dignified  kitten.  “ I won’t  trouble 
you,  my  dear.  I manage  this  family.” 
With  his  pleasantries  a lower  note 
struck — and  jangled. 

“ But  that  isn’t  the  point.  I want — ” 

“ Really?  You  always  do.  Don’t  bother 
to  tell  me  what.  If  you  got  this  you’d 
be  wanting  something  else,  so  what’s  the 
use  of  the  expense  merely  to  change 
the  object?”  He  chuckled  at  her  baf- 
fled silence. 

“ I can’t  answer  when  you’re  like  that. 


But — but,  Sam ! It  isn’t  fair !”  Still  she 
supposed  that  relevant. 

However,  money  was  not  the  chief 
thing.  He  could  manage.  Let  it  go. 

Having  properly  impressed  her,  nothing 
made  Sam  feel  larger  than  to  bring  her 
a set  of  pearl-handled  knives, — when  she 
had  wanted  a dollar  for  kitchen  tins. 

His  extravagances  were  not  always  gen- 
erosities. Once,  after  she  had  turned 
her  winter-before-last  suit  and  patched 
new  seats  into  the  boy’s  flannel  drawers, 
because  “ times  were  hard,”  he  bought  a 
brace  of  blooded  hunting-dogs. 

Next  day  she  opened  an  account  at  a 
department  store. 

With  the  promptness  of  the  first  of  the 
month  and  the  sureness  of  death  the 
bill  came.  Sam  had  expressed  himself 
unchecked  before  she  turned  in  the  door- 
way. “ If  you  will  go  over  it,”  she  said, 
with  all  her  rehearsal  unable,  after  all,  to 
imitate  his  nonchalance,  "you  will  find 
nothing  unnecessary.  I think  there  is 
nothing  there  for  the  dogs.” 

But  her  cannon-ball  affected  him  no 
more  than  a leaf  an  elephant;  he  did  not 
know  he  was  hit.  It  was  always  so. 

In  his  cool  way,  however,  Sam  had  all 
the  cumulative  jealousy  of  the  primitive 
male  for  his  long  primacy.  Some  weeks 
later,  when  Judith  ordered  an  overcoat  for 
Sam  junior  sent  home  on  approval,  she 
found  the  store  had  been  instructed  to 
give  her  no  credit. 

She  got  out,  with  burning  face  and 
heart,  without  the  article.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  shrink  from  a blow. 

But  at  table  that  night  she  recounted 
her  experience:  “ The  very  courteous  gen- 
tleman who  informed  me  of  your  pre- 
dicament happened  to  be  a cousin  of  Mr. 
Banks,  of  Head  and  Banks.  (They  sup- 
ply your  grain,  I believe?)  Mrs.  Ilowe 
(isn’t  it  R.  E.  Howe  who  is  president  of 
the  Newcomb  Club?)  was  at  my  elbow. 

The  salesgirl  has  Sam  junior’s  Sunday- 
school  class.  Doubtless  it  will  interest 
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them  all  to  know  you  are  in  such  straits 
you  can’t  clothe  your  children.” 

Ah?  She  had  touched  his  vulnerable 
point?  Instantly  she  was  swept  by  com- 
punction,  by  impulses  to  make  amends, 
to  him,  to  their  love.  Their  lovel  That 
delicate  wild  thing  she  kept  in  a warm, 
moist,  sheltered  place,  and  forbore  to 
look  at  for  yellowing  leaves. 

Like  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  it  was  a 
famous  victory,  but  what  good  came  of 
it  at  last?*  The  overcoat  came  home,  to 
be  sure,  with  cap  and  shoes  besides.  But 
she  was  too  gallant  to  press  her  advan- 
tage. Besides,  she  still  looked  for  him 
to  take  a hint. 

He  did,  after  his  own  fashion.  “You 
ought  to  see  Judith  here,”  he  laughed  to 
a caller,  “ practising  her  kindergarten 
methods  on  me.”  His  imperturbability 
was  at  once  a boast  and  a slight. 

“He  doesn’t  mean  it,”  she  apologized, 
later,  protecting  herself  by  defending  him. 
“You  know  how  men  are;  the  best  of 
them  a bit  stupid  about  some  things. 
They  don’t  mean  to  hurt  you.  You  know 
it,  but  you  can’t  help  crying.” 

“Oh,  I understand!”  (That  any  one 
should  sympathize  with  her!  It  was  not 
so  much  her  vanity  that  suffered  as  her 
precious  regard  for  him,  her  pride  in 
their  marriage.)  “Nobody  minds  little 
things  like  that  against  such  devotion 
and  constancy.  Why,  he  talks  of  you  all 
the  time,  Judith;  of  your  style,  your 
housekeeping.  You  are  his  pet  boast. 
He  says  you  can  do  more  with  less  than 
anybody  he  ever  saw.”  And  then  Ju- 
dith laughed. 

They  were  all  articles  of  the  creed  she 
herself  repeated — and  doubted  more  and 
more.  Faithful  enough.  He  never  came 
or  went  without  the  customary  kiss. 
When  he  had  typhoid  fever,  no  one  might 
be  near  him  but  her,  until  her  exhaustion 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  when  he 
fretted  about  her — until  he  fretted  him- 
self back  into  high  temperature  and  had 
a relapse. 

So,  run  down  as  she  was,  she  hid  it,  kept 
up,  went  on  alone,  adding  to  the  score  of 
her  inevitable  day  of  reckoning,  after  the 
old  heroic-criminal  woman-way. 

She  had  begun  with  ideas  of  their 
saving  together  for  a purpose;  but,  not 
allowed  to  plan,  she  must  use  every 
opportunity  to  provide  against  future 


stricture;  besides,  Sam’s  arbitrary  and 
unregulated  spending  made  her  poor  little 
economies  both  futile  and  unfair. 

“I  know  nothing  about  your  business. 
How  can.  I tell  if  I spend  too  much  ?” 

“Make  your  mind  easy;  I’ll  keep  you 
posted,”  he  laughed.  He  was  not  bother- 
ing about  dangerous  ground. 

“ Doubtless,” — dryly.  “ But  if  I spend 
too  little  ?” 

“ Not  you.” 

He  did  mean  it!  He  didn’t  care!  The 
half-truth  fanned  the  slow  fire  growing 
within  her  into  sudden  flame.  Judith 
turned,  stammering  over  the  dammed 
rush  of  replies. 

“My  dear,  my  dear!”  he  deprecated, 
amused.  “ How  easily  you  lose  your  tem- 
per lately,  every  time  there  is  a discus- 
sion of  expenses ! Why  excite  yourself  V9 
Why,  indeed?  Anger  put  her  at  a dis- 
advantage, and  making  her  half  wrong, 
half  made  him  right.  “I  don’t  say  I 
particularly  blame  you,  but  you  see  for 
yourself  you  don’t  keep  your  balance,  and 
it’s  mistaken  kindness  to  tempt  any  wom- 
an’s natural  feminine  weakness  for  luxury 
and  display.” 

The  retorts  were  so  obvious  they  were 
hopeless.  She  stood  looking  at  him. 

His  eyebrows  lifted;  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  went  out,  and  forgot. 

Why  any  of  it,  indeed?  There  was  no 
bridge  of  speech  between  alien  minds. 
Their  life  was  a continual  game  of  cross- 
questions and  silly  answers.  Their  na- 
tures were  antipodal;  he  had  the  faults 
that  annoyed  her  most;  his  virtues  were 
those  least  compensating. 

Was  her  dream  of  influencing  the  chil- 
dren a superstition  too,  then  ? 

The  children!  They  slipped  the  house 
whenever  possible;  avoided  their  father 
with  an  almost  physical  effect  of  dodging 
an  expected  blow;  when  with  him,  watch- 
ed his  mood  to  forestall  with  hasty  atten- 
tion or  divert  with  strained  wit,  with 
timorous  hilarity  when  he  proved  com- 
plaisant. The  possibilities  for  harm  to 
them  were  numberless.  She  and  Sam 
were  losing  the  children,  and  the  children 
were  losing  everything. 

For  years  they  had  been  a physical  and 
mental  outlet  for  her  nature.  That  love 
had  no  question  of  reciprocity  or  merit. 
She  had  always  been  willing  for  them. 
Only  it  seemed  to  her  aU  the  rest  of  love 
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should  come  first.  It  occurred  to  her 
ironically  how  happy  her  marriage  would 
have  been  without  her  husband. 

What  was  his  love  worth  ? It  was  only 
taxation  — taxation  without  representa- 
tion. Had  either  of  them  any  real  love 
left? 

Suddenly  she  stood  on  the  brink  of 
black  emptiness.  To  live  without  love; 
her  whole  nature,  every  life  - habit, 
changed!  Oh,  no,  no,  no!  So  the 
cold  water  sets  the  suicide  struggling 
for  shore. 

Dear,  dear!  This  would  not  do.  Her 
nerves  were  getting  the  best  of  her;  she 
was  losing  her  own  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness— was  on  the  verge  of  a breakdown. 

But  to  say  so  would  be  to  invoke  doc- 
tors, pointless  questions,  futile  drugs,  and 
a period  of  acute  affection  from  Sam — 
affection  that  took  the  form  chiefly  of  ex- 
pecting it  of  her. 

At  times  Judith  thought  of  death  as 
an  escape,  but  she  thought  of  no  other 
as  being  any  more  in  her  own  hands ; like 
so  many  people,  she  quoted  the  Episcopal 
marriage-service  as  equal  authority  with 
the  Bible.  She  was  too  live  to  droop  and 
break  as  some  do.  She  had  not  made 
herself  the  one  armor  that  would  have 
been  effective — her  own  shell.  Friction 
that  does  not  callous,  forms  a sore.  Her 
love,  her  utmost  self,  ached  like  an  ex- 
posed nerve.  Sher  had  not  dreamed  one’s 
whole  being  could  be  so  alive  to  suffering. 
She  must  be  alone,  to  get  a hand  on  her- 
self and  things  again. 

At  table  one  night  she  wanted  them  all 
to  know  she  was  going  away,  for  several 
months  perhaps,  leaving  her  cousin  Anne 
in  charge.  It  was  all  arranged. 

The  amazing  innovation  surprised  Sam 
into  speechlessness. 

Judith  had  had  few  vacations.  There 
had  always  been  the  babies,  of  course. 
And  Sam’s  consent  had  always  been  so 
hard  to  get.  His  first  impulse  about 
everything  was  to  refuse,  contradict, 
begrudge.  Then  certainly  he  mustn’t 
be  too  easily  convinced.  After  that  he 
always  moped  through  her  preparations; 
counted  and  recounted  the  cost,  and  at 
the  last  perhaps  gave  her  a handsome 
new  bag  when  her  old  one  was  particu- 
larly convenient,  and  he  had  supplied 
only  half  she  had  asked  for  clothes ; 
would  hardly  tell  her  good-by  for  deso- 
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late  devotion;  tracked  her  with  letters 
full  of  loneliness,  ailments,  discomforts. 
When  she  had  cut  short  her  plans  and 
hurried  back,  a bit  quiet  and  unrespon- 
sive perhaps,  “ How  truly  gracious 
your  unselfishness  is,  my  dear!”  he  ob- 
served. “ If  it  comes  so  hard  to  show  me 
a little  consideration,  you  would  really 
better  keep  doing  your  own  way.” 

“ I never  do  my  own  way.” 

“No?  Whose  then?  I fail  to  recog- 
nize the  brand.” 

“ That’s  the  trouble.  I might  as  well 
stop  trying.” 

Now,  she  could  not  delay  for,  nor  en- 
dure, the  conventional  comedy. 

Since  he  asked  her  no  questions,  she 
hastened  to  explain : “ I want  to  rest  ab- 
solutely. Not  even  to  write  letters.  You 
need  not  bother  to,  either.  Anne  will  let 
me  know  if  I am  needed.  And  if  I need 
anything,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear.” 

“ Oh,  sure.”  Sam  was  recovering. 

But  he  couldn’t  think  she  would  really 
go,  in  that  way  at  least.  He  thought  he 
knew  one  good  reason  why  not.  Yet, 
vaguely  on  guard  against  her  capacity 
for  surprise,  he  did  not  risk  the  satire  of 
asking  her  plans.  To  the  last  Judith 
hoped  he  would  shame  her  a little  by  of- 
fering the  money;  and  against  his  utter 
disregard  her  indignation  rose  slowly, 
steadily,  deepening,  widening,  drowning 
out  every  other  feeling  for  him. 

When,  after  their  final  breakfast,  he 
kissed  her  good-by  as  for  the  morning 
only,  she  took  her  jewelry  and  silver, 
mementos  of  his  self-indulgence  in  gen- 
erosity, and  pawned  them,  mailing  him 
the  tickets  from  the  station  where  she 
piloted  herself  alone. 

She  spent  a month  (in  her  rest-cure!), 
writing  and  destroying  letters  to  him. 
There  was  no  alternation  of  moods  now. 
Nor  was  she  seeking  a solution  of  the 
problem;  there  was  only  one. 

At  last  a letter  seemed  to  do : “ It 
cannot  hurt  you  to  read,  as  much  as  me 
to  write.  But  it  must  come.  I can  see 
now  it  has  always  been  coming.  Things 
cannot  go  on  as  they  are.  We  are  un- 
able to  improve  them  together.  I will 
cast  no  blame.  Perhaps  some  other 
woman  would  have  called  out  a dif- 
ferent side  of  you,  or  would  have  mind- 
ed things  less.  It  is  enough  that  we 
do  not  belong  together,  because  we  are 
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we  and  cannot  change.  We  are  not 
only  ruining  each  other’s  happiness — 
that  is  already  irrevocable, — we  are  ruin- 
ing each  other,  and  the  children,  and 
their  futures.  It  is  a question  of  the 
least  wrong.  And  I am  not  coming  back. 

“ I want  the  children,  all  of  them.  But 
if  you  insist,  you  take  Sam  junior  and  I 
the  girls — and  the  baby,  of  course,  at 
least  for  the  present.  And  you  shall  pro- 
vide for  us  proportionately.  There  is  no 
use  pretending  independence;  I have 
given  my  strength  and  all  the  accom- 
plishments I had  to  you  and  them.  And 
there  is  no  sense  in  the  mock-heroics  that 
I don’t  want  your  money.  It  isn’t  your 
money;  it’s  ours,  everything  we  have.  1 
have  borne  your  children,  and  saved  and 
kept  house  and  served  and  nursed  for  you 
and  them.  If  you  want  to  divide  equally 
now,  I will  take  that  as  my  share  for- 
ever. But  we  can’t  escape  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  married  and  have  the 
children.” 

She  could  get  an  answer  in  two  days. 

But  it  did  not  come  in  two  days,  nor 
two  weeks,  nor  three;  while  she  burned 
herself  out  waiting. 

Moreover,  her  funds  were  running 
low.  She  had  waves  of  the  nausea  of 
defeat,  fevers  of  the  desperation  of  the 
last  stand. 

Then  it  occurred  to  her.  Her  armor 
had  always  been  defensive.  She  had 
never  stooped  to  neutralize  his  alkali  with 
acid.  But  then*  was  one  weapon  of  of- 
fence she  occasionally  used.  Sin*  wrote: 
“ I am  drawing  on  you  to-day  through 
your  First  National  for  a hundred  and 
fifty.  You  will  honor  it.  I think.  And 
if  I do  not  hear  from  you  in  a day  or  two 
1 shall  have  Judge  Harwood  call  on  you 
as  my  attorney.” 

The  answer  came  promptly  enough: — 
“My  dear  child,  I couldn’t  make  out 
what  had  struck  you,  so  I hoped  you 
would  just  feel  better  after  blowing 
off  steam  and  would  get  over  your  tit 
of  nerves.  Besides.  I have  nothing 
to  say  except  to  quote  yourself:  ‘ We 
can’t  escape  the  fact  that  we  are  mar- 
ried and  have  the  children.’  I know 
you  too  well  to  be  afraid  of  your  throw- 
ing off  all  obligations  like  that.  It  is 
impossible  to  fancy  you  airing  our  pri- 
vacies.'” Bait?  or  a goad?  Oh  yes,  he 
counted  on  her  “womanly  qualities"  - 


but  with  no  idea  of  masculine  emula- 
tion! “If  you  need  advice,  think  what 
either  of  our  mothers  would  say.”  Her 
mother!  Judith  could  hear  her,  “His 
doing  wrong  cannot  make  it  right  for 
you  to,”  with  logic  so  unanswerable  one 
forgot  to  question  its  relevance.  And 
his!  Judith  held  her  partly  accountable; 
some  women  absolutely  fostered  tyranny. 
Their  mothers,  poor  things!  Occasion- 
ally their  fathers  were  different,  but  so 
occasionally  that  now  the  times  were. 
“ This  sudden  mood  strikes  me  as  very 
remarkable.  After  all  I have  done — 
twelve  years  of  grind  to  keep  you  from 
the  brunt  of  the  world;  and  now  . . . ! 
My  dear  child,  do  you  realize  that  there 
are  husbands  with  violent  tempers,  hus- 
bands who  drink  and  gamble  and  worse? 

“ I honored  your  draft.  Do  not  try  it 
again.  And  I advise  you  to  use  it  to  come 
home.  We  will  have  Dr.  Hunter  give 
you  a tonic,  and  you  will  find  you  have 
fewer  morbid  fancies  occupied  with  your 
duties.  I shall  look  for  you  the  end  of 
tho  week.”  Surely  Sam  was  moved 
quite  out  of  himself,  that  he  had  no 
lashes  of  laughter  for  her.  But  the  next 
was  more  in  character:  “Bridget 
threatens  to  leave.  She  does  not  work 
well  under  Anne.  The  children  are  not 
manageable  under  her,  either.  Little 
Judith  is  sallow  and  fretful.  I sus- 
j>ect  Anne  gives  her  sweets  between 
meals.  I saw  a moth  flying  in  my 
closet  to-day.  . . .” 

Judith  pushed  the  letter  away,  fidg- 
eted, yet  smiled.  ITow  well  they  knew 
each  other.  And  they  used  it  only  to 
sting  and  bully!  Surely  it  could  be  put 
lo  bettor  purpose.  Had  she  tried  crer//- 
fhitifj?  Had  Sam  fully  understood? 
Sometimes  she  thought  her  early  ex- 
cuses had  hurt  too  much  for  her  to  ad- 
mit their  truth:  much  of  his  unkindness 
was  not  intentional,  only  stupid;  slow 
sympathy,  dull  sensibility;  he  did  not 
suffer,  nor  comprehend,  like  a savage  or 
a child.  If  the  possibility  of  separation 
was  new  to  her,  would  not  In*  never  have 
thought  of  it  at  all  ? But  now,  might  he 
not  sec?  Was  not  his  unwonted  self- 
defence  itself  admission  of  new  enlight- 
enment. and  approachability  ? 

She  sat  long  in  the  increasing  dusk. 
Exhausted  with  struggle,  loneliness  was 
on  her,  crying  need  of  tin*  children,  re- 
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turn  to  the  consideration  of  many  things. 
Admitting  that  at  times  it  was  right  to 
break  everything,  wrong  not  to,  it  was  at 
least  the  last  resort.  Love,  of  course,  was 
over  irrevocably;  but  were . there  not 
some  things  worth  saving?  Could  not 
she  and  Sam  find  some  working  basis? 

What  had  made  their  being  together 
most  intolerable  to  her  was  their  per- 
sistence in  the  religion  of  a vanished 
god  in  whose  empty  ceremonies  alone 
they  could  now  take  part  together.  Of 
the  sacred  image  nothing  was  left  but 
the  feet  of  clay.  Freed  of  that  desecra- 
tion, she  could  cure  or  endure  everything 
else;  her  obligations,  moreover,  would 
hardly  conflict  at  all. 

Looking  back  at  the  pressures  of  na- 
ture, society,  events,  Sam’s  persistence, 
she  wondered  at  times  if,  from  the  be- 
ginning, she  had  been  any  more  respon- 
sible for  her  marriage  than  for  the  color 
of  her  hair.  There  were  many  such  ex- 
planations for  Sam,  too.  Not  that  they 
made  her  like  him  any  better,  feel  him 
any  more  akin.  But  it  was  true  that  be- 
tween the  fatalities  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment that  “ slight  particular  dif- 
ference ” that  makes  the  self  had  but 
short  tether  for  action  and  reaction. 
Oh,  she  could  be  generous  enough  to 
him  if  he  did  not  have  to  be  part 
of  herself! 

She  got  up,  lit  the  gas,  shutting  out  the 
stars,  and  wrote:  “I  am  coming  back  to 
make  one  more  and  one  last  effort. 
Won’t  you?”  If  he  would  only  try! 

Sam  met  her  with  the  magnanimity  of 
forgiveness,  the  consciousness  of  kind 
forgetting.  Her  redeemed  valuables  wen* 
all  in  place.  Everything  should  be  the 
same,  in  spite  of — And  she  put  the 
back  of  her  hand  against  his  lips! 

When  he  dressed  for  dinner  the  sal- 
vage of  the  three  balls,  the  spoils  of  war, 
were  piled  in  his  bureau  drawer. 

Still  he  hoped  better  for  the  roses  by 
her  plate.  She  had  the  maid  carry  them 
out,  explaining  in  her  absence,  “ No 
gifts,  please,  Sam.  Substitutes  will  not 
do  any  longer/’ 

Sam  played  with  his  fork,  smiling, 
with  lips  only.  I low  shockingly  she 
showed  suffering.  Separation  had  made 
her  appearance  unfamiliar;  he  thought 
the  change  all  recent,  lie  took  pains  to 
compliment  the  immediate  improvement 


in  the  pastry,  to  give  her  the  serv- 
ants’ money  unreminded  as  soon  as  they 
wen*  alone. 

IIow  characteristic!  Judith  thought, 
wearily,  letting  the  bills  lie  where  he 
laid  them. 

“ That’s  one  of  the  things  for  us  to 
settle,  Sam,”  she  said,  in  her  new  free- 
dom and  self-respect  discarding  the  fa- 
miliar little  diplomacies  by  which  she 
was  used  to  soothe,  prepare,  manage,  the 
lord  of  the  hearth.  “ I am  not  going  to 
ask  for  money  in  the  future,  nor  depend 
on  what  you  happen  to  give.”  The  man- 
tier  was  a simple  statement  of  fact. 
“ You  must  make  me  an  allowance 
through  your  bookkeeper.” 

Sam  was  lounging  through  his  cigar. 
“So  that’s  it?  Still?”  He  smiled  confi- 
dentially at  the  smoke,  puffing  it  from 
his  lower  lip.  “ As  accurately  as  I can 
recollect,  my  dear,  I have  told  you  seven 
thousand  and  three  times  that  I am  not 
on  a salary,  and  don’t  know  from  month 
to  month  what  I will  make.” 

IIow  unchanged  everything  was!  Her 
determination  stiffened.  “ But  you  know 
what  you  have  made.  Base  it  on  the 
year  before.  Or  have  a written  state- 
ment mailed  me  every  month,  and  file 
my  signature  at  the  bank.” 

Not  quite  unchanged;  for  Sam  took 
the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  turned 
slowly  to  look  at  her.  If  he  had  taken 
her  return  for  capitulation  and  had  met 
it  according  to  his  code,  things  were  not 
fitting  in.  “Really,  my  dear!  Really! 
What  next?  Evidently  I have  never  done 
you  justice;  you  have  positive  genius  in 
the  game — of  monopoly;  first  thing,  I’ll 
be  begging  from  you” 

Well,  why  not,  as  fairly?  and  why 
should  he  think  better  of  her  than  of 
himself?  But  it  was  too  old  to  go 
over  again.  For  a breath  she  waited 
to  see  her  further  way.  She  had  not 
planned  this  as  the  issue,  but  the  moment 
was  obviously  crucial,  and  offered  what, 
in  international  politics  already  awry, 
would  constitute  a good  technical  op- 
portunity. If  her  mirage  of  regenera- 
tion. her  hope  of  an  understanding,  per- 
haps even  her  love,  had  flung  up  any  last 
afterglow  in  this  home-coming,  it  was 
over  now.  Indeed,  now  it  seemed  an  old 
grief,  the  present  but  confirmation  con- 
cerning a lover  ten  years  lost  at  sea.  She 
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saw  the  whole  man  now  clearly,  the  bal- 
ance of  her  accusations  and  excuses;  he 
had  neither  the  modern  spirit  of  equality, 
nor  the  medieval  quixotism  of  honor 
and  chivalry;  appeal  merely  stirred  the 
elemental  tyranny  of  strength  and  mas- 
culinity, held  as  a “divine  right  ”;  weak- 
ness tempted  an  instinctive  cruelty,  half 
unconscious,  half  defiant. 

It  was  Sam  who  spoke  first,  abruptly, 
not  laughing.  Sam  who  was  never  angry, 
was  angry  now.  44 1 never  have  under- 
stood you  in  some  ways.  I low  a woman 
like  you  can  forever  bring  money  be- 
tween us!  How  you  got  tainted  with 
this  modern  female  anarchy!  You  seem 
to  forget  that  I made  the  money,  it  is 
mine.  There  is  bound  to  be  discussion; 
I never  knew  any  one  so  determined  to 
have  everything  his  own  way.  All  the 
same,”  the  defence  rested  its  case,  44  it 
takes  two  to  quarrel,  and,”  generously, 
44 1 won't.” 

No,  his  defence  was  only  admission 
of  conscious  weakness.  He  was  afraid — 
of  the  solution  she  had  discarded.  She 
did  not  go  back  to  it  now.  But  now 
she  saw  the  way,  the  only  way,  to  accom- 
plish reconstruction. 

Judith  looked  at  him  steadily.  Her 
voice  was  deadly  quiet.  44 1 am  sure  I 
have  made  myself  quite  plain.  We  will 
never  discuss  this  again.  You  can  let  me 
know  in  the  morning  which  arrangement 
you  choose.” 

They  faced  each  other  with  level  eyes. 

And  Sam's  shifted. 

He  never  had  real  nerve,  she  realized; 
they  didn’t — that  kind.  How  had  she 
managed  to  love  him  so  long? 

Late  that  night  he  knocked  at  her  door 
with  a formal  proposition:  Would  that 
do? — dumbly.  She  changed  a point  or 
two:  That  would  do,  and  signified  good 
night.  Sam,  looking  at  her  face,  turned 
away  from  it,  hesitated,  turned  back, 
broke.  Fear  increased  his  admiration, 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  the  fear  was  not 
wholly  for  conventions  and  comforts;  the 
man  had  certain  broad  moralities  and 
loyalties.  A reflex  muscular  action  had 
set  in  to  regain  what  he  had  lost.  44  Ju- 
dith! Judith!”  he  begged. 

Her  raised  hand  stopped  him.  “You 
are  too  late,  Sam.”  She  sounded  tired 
and  sad. 


44  My  dear,  you  mustn't  get  the  idea 
that  I don’t  love  you  still.” 

44  Love  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  any 
more.  Besides,  it  is  never  any  use  to  talk 
of  love  without  justice.” 

He  went  out,  dazed  and  aggrieved.  He 
had  always  thought  they  got  along  as 
well  as  most  people.  He  had  not  been 
cherishing  grudges. 

Womanlike,  having  met  the  emergency 
gallantly,  after  it  was  all  over  Judith 
collapsed.  The  day  of  reckoning  for 
which  she  had  so  long  been  running  up 
an  account  was  on  her.  But  the  grow- 
ing assurance  rallied  her,  that  her  going 
away  and  her  coming  back  were  equally 
means  to  her  success  in  failure. 

The  reality  of  their  marriage  could  not 
have  been  saved.  But  they  had  the  chil- 
dren; and  to  the  children  was  restored 
much  of  what  their  father  had  large- 
ly spoiled  in  the  first  place,  and  she 
nearly  forfeited  in  the  second.  For  the 
fact  was  that  Sam  did  better;  the  despot 
is  always  a moral  coward,  aqd  always 
something  of  the  slave  to  a master. 
Moreover,  her  growing  invulnerability  to 
hurt  through  him  set,  in  large  measure, 
the  attitude  of  the  household;  everybody 
was  more  comfortable.  She  discounted 
his  opinions  and  complaints;  but,  in  con- 
sidering the  welfare  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, she  sacrificed  as  little  as  possible  his 
individual  comforts.  His  interests  she 
studied.  And  for  the  rest,  she  let  him  go 
his  way  and  went  hers. 

Life  is  a perfect  equation:  if  some- 
thing is  added  or  subtracted,  something 
is  subtracted  or  added,  so  long  as  there  is 
life.  Judith  got  her  poise  again  in  time, 
as  strong  natures  do  after  any  death; 
with  some  fibres  weakened  past  mending, 
gray,  but  calm.  If  his  side  of  her  nature 
was  stunted,  she  seemed  to  blossom  all 
the  more  richly  in  other  ways.  She  loved 
her  children  in  proportion  as  she  had 
suffered  and  worked  for  t!  cm.  After  he** 
domestic  years,  like  so  many  women,  me 
took  fresh  start,  phvsi.-allv  and  nr  i tally. 
Her  executive  ribiiiiv  found  public  out- 
let. She  con!  i admit  fr  nds  again. 
Freedom  from  the  .*<•:■* o*‘  n of  antagon- 
ism wa-  happine*-.  W ut  the  struggle 
to  keep  tha‘  1 ■.**  v • . ■ ' i must  ask  so  much 
of  o!  ji-m.  'U  mid  give  Sam  more 
of  tiiat  mtni’  i < \hich  asks  nothing. 
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“The  Lovers,”  by  Frans  Hals 


ART  with  the  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  always  portraiture — the  exact  likeness  of 
things,  scenes  from  every-day  life  rendered  with 
loving  accuracy.  And  of  this  domestic  portraiture  in 
which  Holland  found  delight,  Hals  was  the  forerunner; 
Metsu,  Vermeer,  Terburg,  all  the  little  masters,  came 
after  him.  The  picture  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  P.  A.  B. 
Widener  is  one  of  this  artist’s  few  genre  subjects,  and 
bears  the  date  KUS,  when  Hals  was  in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers.  In  fact,  no  immature  apprentice  work  of 
this  painter  is  known.  All  his  canvases  show  trained  obser- 
vation and  consummate  knowledge,  but  in  none  does  he 
reveal  himself  the  poet  or  dreamer.  Here  as  elsewhere 
he  is  more  interested  in  the  outward  appearance  of  things 
than  in  the  emotional  suggestion  of  his  subject.  From 
first  to  last  he  remained  the  craftsman  recording  the 
actual,  and  unconcerned  with  those  mysterious  half-dis- 
covered things — intimations  of  the  spirit.  The  modelling 
of  flesh,  the  play  of  light  on  silk  or  metal,  the  fall  of 
a collar  or  the  folds  of  a sleeve  or  a gown — these  are  the 
tilings  which  he  did  with  a dash,  a brilliancy,  a facility, 
unsurpassed  in  the  whole  range  of  painting.  The  crisp 
touches  of  his  brush  are  always  in  the  right  place  to 
produce  the  effect  aimed  at.  His  work  often  seems  like 
an  improvisation,  with  all  the  delight  in  it  which  that 
term  suggests.  Nothing  seems  to  be  arranged;  he  is  not 
mortgaged  to  a scheme  to  be  worked  out  to  show  the 
artist,  but  is  only  striving  to  tell  the  truth  about  visible 
things.  In  doing  this  he  shows  not  only  his  own  personal 
traits,  but  reflects  the  peculiarities  of  Dutch  character — 
its  patience,  force,  persistence,  and  lack  of  imagination. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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Finding  the  Frigate  “Philadelphia” 

BY  CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG 


With  Pictures  by  the  Author 


EASTWARD  from  where  the  coast- 
line of  Tunis  drops  back  to  the 
south,  where  the  immovable  rocks 
of  the  mighty  Atlas  give  way  to  the  shift- 
ing sand-hills  of  the  Sahk-ra,  and  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  roll  in  over 
lines  of  ragged  teethlike  reefs,  lapping  its 
yellow-red  sand,  lies  Tripoli  of  Barbary. 
On  the  eastern  end  of  her  water-fi^nt, 
formerly  a long  line  of  fortifications, 
rises  the  Pasha’s  castle,  its  thick  walls 
towering  over  the  harbor  some  ninety 
feet  above  their  sea-washed  foundations. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Muchia,  Redjed 
Pasha,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turk- 
ish forces  in  the  State  of  Tripoli,  I saw 
something  of  the  interior  of  this  ancient 
pile,  which  encloses  within  its  walls  a 
little  village  of  its  own.  Passing  from 
large  open  courts  of  elaborately  colored 
tiles,  through  labyrinthine  secret  ways  to 
the  prison,  T mounted  to  its  high  terraced 
ramparts.  Rounding  over  me  the  great 
dome  of  unbroken  blue  stretched  away  to 
meet  the  darker  mirror  surface  of  water. 

To  the  northeast,  parallel  to  the  shore, 
reaches  a dangerous  line  of  rocks,  now 
poking  their  jagged  surfaces  through  the 
dark  blue  of  the  bay,  now  disappearing 
under  its  waters.  It  was  on  these  hid- 
den, crusted  tops,  three  miles  east  of 
the  harbor  entrance,  that  the  grating  keel 
of  the  United  States  frigate  Philadel- 
phia first  warned  Captain  Bainbridge  and 
his  crew  that  they  were  aground.  The 
guns  having  been  hove  overboard,  her  de- 
fenceless condition  compelled  her  surren- 
der that  afternoon,  October  31,  1803. 

Much  of  my  time  in  Tripoli  during  the 
summer  of  1904  was  spent  in  efforts  to 
obtain  data  relating  to  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  Philadelphia  by  Lieu- 
tenant Decatur  in  command  of  the  ketch 
Intrepid , — not  only  for  its  local  sig- 
nificance, but  also  with  a view  to  lo- 
cating the  wreck.  I questioned  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  governments 
in  the  town,  waded  through  countless 


files  of  official  documents,  dusty  consular 
reports,  and  private  journals,  but  for 
many  weeks  my  search  proved  fruit- 
less. Hearing  finally  that  in  the  dibri- 
amim  (local  records)  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, an  attache  of  the  French  consulate 
had  once  found  certain  valuable  histor- 
ical data,  I determined,  if  possible,  to 
investigate  these  archives.  Consequent- 
ly, a meeting  with  Rabbi  Mordicai  Ko- 
hen,  librarian  of  the  synagogue,  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  acting  British  consul,  Mr. 
Alfred  Dickson. 

On  July  14,  in  company  with  Tayar, 
a young  interpreter,  I found  the  Rabbi 
buried  in  a pile  of  old  books  in  the 
library  of  the  synagogue.  Touching  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  he  welcomed  us; 
then  brought  from  a dark  corner  a musty 
old  book  on  magic  and  science,  and  a 
glass  sphere  on  which  he  had  pasted  paper 
continents.  These  proved  to  be  his  two 
greatest  treasures,  which  he  exhibited 
with  all  the  unconcealed  glee  and  pride 
of  a child.  Then,  drawing  from  a shelf 
a small  volume  and  a manuscript,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  British  consulate,  where, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Dickson,  we  seated 
ourselves  about  a table  in  a cool  north 
room,  and  the  Rabbi  proceeded  to  de- 
cipher the  brief  facts. 

He  had  donned  his  best  attire,  consist- 
ing of  a pair  of  yellow  slippers,  an  un- 
derlayer of  loose  Oriental  trousers,  and 
several  vests,  covered  by  a dilapidated  Eu- 
ropean overcoat  which  he  wore  only  on 
occasion.  Surmounting  all  this  was  his 
greasy  fez,  wrapped  in  a tightly  twisted 
blue  turban,  which  he  removed  only  on 
occasion  and  never  unwound ; turban 
and  fez  by  force  of  habit  had  become  a 
sort  of  composite  capital  which  adorned 
his  partially  bald  head.  His  deep-set 
brown  eyes  cast  furtive  glances  from 
time  to  time,  as  with  a hissing  intake  of 
breath  and  repeated  crackings  of  his 
knuckles,  he  read  first  from  the  small 
volume,  then  from  the  manuscript. 
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The  book  proved  to  be  a modem  Turk- 
ish publication  in  Arabic,  entitled  A 
History  of  Tripoli  in  the  West,  and 
briefly  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the 
burning  of  an  American  war-ship  in  the 
harbor.  The  manuscript  was  a local  his- 
tory compiled  by  himself  from  the  papers 
and  journals  of  an  old  rabbi,  Abram 
Halfoom,  who  had  lived  in  Tripoli  most 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  Jerusalem  some 
eighty  years  ago.  It  contained  informa- 
tion covering  the  period  of  our  war  with 
Tripoli,  and  revealed  a few  new  details 
concerning  the  Philadelphia . Transmit- 
ted through  three  interpreters,  I failed  to 
get  at  the  real  Hebraic  point  of  view  of 
the  writer.  It  briefly  stated,  however, 
that  Yussuf  Pasha  was  a very  hard  ruler, 
had  equipped  a number  of  corsairs,  and 
that  the  crews  of  captured  vessels  were 
sold  like  sheep.  His  captains,  Zurrig, 
Dghees,  Trez,  Romani,  and  El-Mograbi, 
set  sail  from  Tripoli  and  shortly  sighted 
an  American  vessel.  Zurrig  left  the 
others  and  daringly  approached  the  ship, 
annoying  her  purposely  to  decoy  her 
across  the  shoals.  She  stranded,  but 
fired  on  the  other  vessels  until  her 
ammunition  gave  out,  whereupon  the 
Moslems  pillaged  her.  The  American 
consul*  was  very  much  disheartened,  and 
tried  to  conclude  arrangements  similar 
to  those  recently  made  between  the  Pasha 
and  the  Swedish  consul ; but  such  an  enor- 
mous tribute  was  demanded  that  no  terms 
could  be  reached,  so  by  order  of  the 
Pasha  the  vessel  was  burned.f  From 
time  to  time  the  corsairs  brought  in 
several  American  merchantmen.  Soon 
the  American  squadron  arrived,  block- 
aded the  harbor  for  twenty  days  and 
bombarded  the  Tripolitans,  who  returned 
their  fire  and  did  great  damage. 

Such  were  the  first  gleanings  of  my 
quest  for  local  traditions  concerning  this 
event  which  made  such  a profound  im- 
pression in  both  Europe  and  America. 


* Rabbi  Halfoom  evidently  mistook  Mr. 
Nissen  for  the  American  consul,  but  we  had 
none  at  that  time.  Mr.  Nissen  was  the 
Danish  consul,  and  voluntarily  acted  as  agent 
for  the  American  prisoners,  and  happened  to 
occupy  the  house  formerly  used  as  the  United 
States  consulate. 

fThis,  of  course,  was  an  erroneous  idea. 
It  may  have  been  circulated  through  the 
town,  particularly  among  the  inhabitants 
other  than  Mohammedans. 
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But  more  specific  results  came  through 
a chance  acquaintance.  During  my 
wanderings  through  the  maze  of  narrow 
alleys  within  the  walls  of  Tripoli,  I fell 
in  with  an  old  Arab,  Hadji  El-Ouachi, 
from  whose  combination  of  lingua  Fran- 
ca and  broken  English  I gathered  much 
information.  During  one  drowsy  siesta 
time,  as  we  sat  over  the  muddy  Turkish 
coffee,  and  the  wreaths  of  cigarette  smoke 
curled  lazily  up  through  the  quiet  air  of 
the  shady  spacious  court  of  my  lokanda 
(hostelry),  I questioned  him  regarding 
the  lost  frigate. 

El-Ouachi  stimulated  his  recollections 
with  a pinch  of  snuff. 

“ There  is  a tradition  among  my 
people,”  he  said,  “ that  many  years  ago 
there  came  to  Tripoli  a big  American 
markab  harbi  [ship  of  war],  and  when  I 
was  young  like  you,  sahib,  one  Iladji- 
Ali,  an  old  man,  told  me  that  the  Amer- 
icans came  at  night  and  burned  her  in 
the  harbor,  and  she  sank  by  the  lazaretto 
[quarantine]  near  the  end  of  the  Mole 
toward  the  sea.” 

“ But  are  there  no  old  men  now  among 
you  who  saw  this  ship?”  I asked,  by  way 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge. 

“ Lah !”  He  shook  his  head.  “ For 
that  was  in  the  days  of  my  fathers.  Then 
the  Arabs  were  a strong  people!  But  I 
have  a friend,  an  old  Arab,  Hadji  Mo- 
hammed Gabroom,  whose  father  often 
told  him  about  it.  If  we  find  him  now 
at  his  coffee  off  the  Suk-el-Turc,  he  may 
talk  and  tell  us.  Shall  we  go  ?” 

Passing  out  into  the  hot  glare  of  the 
early  afternoon,  a few  minutes’  walk 
brought  us  to  the  Suk,  where,  just  before 
one  enters  the  Zukak-el-Klsayet  (Street 
of  the  Tailors),  and  the  shops  of  the 
workers  in  silver  and  brass,  we  came  to  a 
small  coffee-booth.  Here,  back  in  the 
farthest  comer,  wrapped  in  the  numerous 
folds  of  his  brown  barracan,  squatted 
Hadji  Mohammed  Gabroom,  a dried-up, 
sinewy  little  old  man,  stroking  his 
scraggly  beard  and  sucking  at  a long  pipe- 
stem.  Looking  out  from  under  the 
heavy  overhanging  brows,  almost  lost  in 
the  wrinkles  of  his  tanned,  sun-parched 
face,  a pair  of  black  beady  eyes  glittered 
like  two  sand  - beetles.  After  several 
salaams  we  drank  of  proffered  coffee 
and  El-Ouachi  stated  our  mission.  The 
fascinating  little  eyes  glowed  like  live 
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crowding  to  the 
water-front,  to  meet 
the  enemy. 

“ 4 Together  we 
watch  the  fire  of  the 
.ship.  She  begins  to 
burn  first  in  the  mid- 
dle; then  much  pow- 
der explodes.  The 
great  smoke  cloud 
spreads  its  wings  like 
some  evil  bird  over 
the  harbor  and  soars 
to  the  upper  regions 
of  the  darkness*  its 
red  talons  always 
taking  something 
from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  it  car- 
rier toward  the  outer 
sea.  The  Naza reties, 
fearing  for  them- 
selves, turn  back  in 
flight,  and  we  watch 
their  ketch  disap- 
pear in  the  darkness 
through  the  Bogaz 
Jeraha  out  to  the 
the  red  devil  tongues 
os  the  day  and 
■odder  than  the  sands  of  the  Sahk-ra 
i e sun  is  low  in  the  west.  When 
the  breath  of  Allah  blows  back  now  and 
the  big  tongues  change  their 
arid  iiek  out  at  the  castle.  They 
make  its  walls  and  ramparts  red  like 
Mood  and  like  some  monster  dragon  as 
if  spits  back  its  tire  gun®. 

u 4 T shall  ever  remember  that  night, 
mv  son.  The  whole  skv.  sea,  and  town 
have  become  contracted  in  my  eye,  and 
is  altogether  troubled  by  the 
and  sight  of  it.  For  three  days 
and  the  sky  at  night  is  like 
this  brass  on  the  handle  of  my  klmnijar 
Garflnm  [caravan-*]  afar  off  on 
even  plenty  of 


the  castJe.  One  eve- 
ning, shortly  after 
the  sun  has  gone 
down  in  the  land  of 
the  west,  there  is 
seen  a ketch  standing 
into  the  harbor.  Her 
Maltese  pilot  says 
they  bring  goods 
from  Malta.  On  her 
deck  are  American 
men  dressed  like*  the 
Maltese,  and  her  hold 
is  full  of  men.  They 
know  the  gates  of 
the  city  are  shut  and 
that  the  Rais -el- 
Kebir  [Captain  of 
the  Port]  will  not 
give  them  practique 
[quarantine  elea  r- 

ance]  until  the 
morning.  Long  aft- 
er the  muezzin  has 
called  the  faithful  to 
prayer,  and  the  city 
stillness  of  the  darkness  a great  cry  make  the  harbor  light 
cornea  ever  the  water.  They  attack  and  r 
slay  certain  of  our  guards  in  the  big  when  tl 
ship,  and  the  rest,  flee  in  fear  for  them- 
selves. Then  they  start  the  devil  tongues  again, 

With  gourds  and  bottles  filled  with  spirit  course 
ami  oil.  Suddenly  flames,  like  the 
tongues  of  evil  spirits,  rise  from  the 
American  ship.  These  Americans  have 
wise  heads:  when  they  lose  their  ship, 
they  lose  it  to  everybody. 

u ‘ Our  town  is  soon  in  great  confusion. 

Men  cry  aloud,  our  women  screech,  and  my  heart 
the  great  cannons  from  the  castle  ram-  view 
parts  boom.  Many  think  the  castle  is  she  burn® 
fallen.  Everybody  runs  into  the  streets 
with  bis  gun  ; some  rush  into  the  gardens  [dagger], 
at  the  back  of  the  town,  only  to  meet  the  desert  sec 
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people  see  it  from  beyond  the  Djebel  Tar- 
huna,  Fassato,  and  the  farther  Djebel, 
four  days’  journey  as  the  camel  travels. 
For  many  years  after  this  she  yields  her 
iron  and  brass  to  the  Arab  and  Maltese 
fisherman;  for  everything  that  is  an  ob- 
ject of  search  resteth  not.  Such  is  the 
story  of  the  Nazarene  ship.  Know,  then, 
what  I tell  thee,  my  son,  and  keep  it 
in  thy  memory.  Allah  wills!  Allah 
is  great!’” 

The  old  hadji  tapped  the  kief  out  of 
his  pipe,  slid  off  the  seat  into  his  slip- 
pers, and  reefing  up  his  skirts  about  him, 
mounted  his  small  donkey  and  disap- 
peared down  the  Suk. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  houses  bought  by  Bushagour,  I 
followed  El-Ouachi  as  he  clumped  along 
through  the  Suk-el-Ture.  Reaching  its 
northern  end,  we  passed  east  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  ascended  the  street  which  follows  the 
base  of  the  remaining  fortifications  known 
as  the  Battery,  between  the  castle  and 
the  Molehead.  We  soon  came  to  an  iron 
heap  of  discarded  rust-eaten  cannon.  On 
one  of  these  El-Ouachi  seated  himself. 
Above  him  was  a simple  broad  expanse 
of  sunlit  wall,  broken  only  by  its  arched 
portal  and  the  edges  of  its  crenelated 
profile  vibrating  in  the  intense  heat  of 
an  African  summer  afternoon. 

u These  old  guns,  sahib,”  he  said  as 
he  shifted  his  barracan  over  his  left 
shoulder,  “ were  on  this  fortress  in  the 
days  of  my  fathers,  and  threw  their  iron 
balls  at  the  American  frigate  as  she  lay 
off  the  castle  here:  and  after  she  burned, 
some  of  her  guns  were  mounted  on  these 
very  walls  and  used  against  an  Ameri- 
can fleet/'* 

He  presently  led  the  way  a short  dis- 
tanee  up  a narrow  street,  stopping  in 
front  of  two  plain-walled  houses.  Years 
of  accumulated  rubbish  had  perceptibly 
raised  the  level  of  their  thresholds  and 
the  dirt  dado  of  the  outer  walls,  so  that 
to  enter,  one  must  descend. 

” These  houses,  sahib."  he  continued. 
w this  one  with  the  hand-print  over  the 
door  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye.  and  the  one 

* The  solid  shot  which  was  later  brought 
up  from  the  wreck  of  the  Philadelphia  cor- 
responded in  diameter  to  the  bore  of  some 
of  these  guns,  and  was  found  in  her  port 
side  forward. 


next,  Bushagour  bought  with  the  two  bags 
of  money.  Within  their  walls  each  has 
a large  court  and  good  rooms.  His 
children’s  children  live  here  now,  but 
we  cannot  enter,  for  the  women  are 
there,  and  these  people  like  not  the 
Christians.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a great  explosion  in  this  fortification 
where  the  powder  was  stored,  the  walls 
of  the  whole  town  were  shaken,  part 
of  this  fortress  was  broken  in  many 
places,  houses  fell  and  people  died,  but 
these  fell  not.” 

The  lengthening  shadows  of  blue- 
violet  left  here  and  there  red-golden 
splashes  of  lingering  sunlight  on  the 
western  walls  of  houses  and  minarets. 

As  we  reached  the  Bab-el-Bahah,  El- 
Ouachi  pointed  his  lean,  henna-stained 
finger  in  the  direction  of  the  remains  of 
the  Mole. 

“ Beyond  the  Molehead , sahib,  the  tra- 
dition of  my  people  says,  the  wreck  of  the 
big  American  corsair  lies/** 

Following  this  clue,  early  the  next 
morning,  July  12,  before  the  usual  fore- 
noon breeze  could  blur  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  harbor,  I was  at  the  sailors’ 
coffee-house  near  the  boat-builders’  ways, 
where  by  arrangement  I met  my  friend 
Mr.  William  Riley,  of  Tripoli,  and  a 
Maltese  fisherman.  Equipped  with  grap- 
ples, lines,  and  a maria  (a  hollow 
cylinder  with  a glass  in  one  end),  we 
seated  ourselves  on  the  dirty  thwarts  of 
the  clumsy  craft,  and  were  pulled  to  the 
vicinity  where  Arab  tradition  said  the 
wreck  of  the  frigate  lay.  Using  the 
moria,  for  a light  breeze  had  ruffled  the 
placid  surface  of  the  water,  the  boat  was 
rowed  slowly  over  the  ground,  describing 
large  spirals,  as  from  time  to  time  we 
set  new  starting-points.  As  I eagerly 
gazed  through  the  clear  glass  into  the 
transparent  depths,  all  the  wonders  and 

* On  my  return  to  the  United  States  I in- 
vest i gated  the  original  data  relating  to  the 
capture  and  burning  of  the  Philadelphia,  and 
further  corroborated  the  Arab  tradition  from 
original  and  official  sources:  from  reports 
of  Commodore  Preble,  who  issued  the  or- 
ders to  destroy  the  frigate:  Lieutenant  De- 
catur and  Midshipman  Morris,  who  carried 
them  out.  and  'through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
James  Barnes'  from  the  journal  of  William 
Ray.  one  of  the  imprisoned  crew  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia. who  was  in  Tripoli  at  that  time, 
and  who  assisted  in  trying  to  clear  the  wreck 
of  the  Philadelphia  after  she  was  burned. 
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beauties  of  a sea  garden  passed  beneath 
me;  dark-violet  spots  of  ragged  rocks 
lost  themselves  in  patches  of  light-sea- 
green  sand.  which  threw  into  stronger 


or  one  of  the  shining,  iridescent  fish, 
which,  like  some  gorgeous  spectrum,  vi- 
brated in  unison  with  the  grasses,  or, 
turning  upward  its  scaly  side,  darted 

like  a shaft  of 
silvery  light 
t h r o u g h t h e 
green  and  opales- 
cent depths  far 
below. 

In  less  than  an 
hour  my  search 
was  rewarded  by 
seeing  the  broken 
ends  of  the  great 
ribs  of  a ves- 
sel protruding 
through  dull-col- 
ored eel -grass.  I 
noticed  that  this 
grass  seemed  to 
follow  the  line  of 
the  ribs,  and 
care f ully  noted 
its  character, 
further  to  aid  me 
in  my  search. 
Examining  these 
closely,  no  doubt 
was  left  in  my 
mind  but  that 
they  belonged  to 
a large  vessel, 
and  I ordered  the 
boatman  to  let 
fall  the  anchor. 

The  lead  gave 
us  twu  and  a half 
and  throe  fath- 
n m s.  Hastil  y 
u nd  res  sing,  we 
dived  several 
times.  Mr.  Riley 
fi rs t succeeded 
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relief  an  occasional  shell-fish  or  schools 
of  ddicate  Little  ^ea-horse-.  Beautiful 
forms  of  sponges,  coral,  anemone,  and 
sra-mosSe^  opened  and  shut  or  gracefully 
waved,  disturbed  by  some  undercurrent 
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Do  Animals  Think? 

BY  PETER  RABBIT 


TO  a rabbit  who  lives  in  a brier-patch, 
and  whose  philosophy  makes  the 
world  a good  place,  there  is  a pleas- 
ant cud  of  contemplation  in  the  reitera- 
ted statement  of  a recent  article  in  this 
Magazine  that  animals  do  not  think. 

Now,  while  I naturally  know  some- 
thing about  animals,  and  hold  the  tenta- 
tive opinion  that,  in  a twilight  kind  of 
way,  they  do  think  and  reason,  this  arti- 
cle is  not  intended  to  establish  the  propo- 
sition. The  difficulties  are  too  great,  and 
the  contrary  opinions  are  apt  to  be  too 
briery.  First,  like  Descartes  and  Hume 
and  all  other  animals,  I know  chiefly 
what  goes  on  in  my  own  head;  and  my 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  other  ani- 
mals’ heads  is  an  inference  from  their 
actions.  If  I were  to  judge  only  from 
a baby-show  or  a political  ratification 
meeting,  I would  declare  instantly  that 
men  do  not  think.  So,  since  I must  infer 
the  mental  processes  of  animals  from 
their  actions,  I want  to  know  a little 
more  of  what  animals  do;  not  the  caged 
animals  that  are  experimented  on,  but 
the  wild  and  intelligent  animals  whose 
lives  are  being  studied  by  observers.  I 
want  also  to  sift  the  enormous  number 
of  observations  which  have  not  yet  found 
their  way  into  the  books,  and  which 
imply  a kind  of  elementary  reasoning 
among  animals.  Then  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  terms,  which  ought  to  be  defined 
sharply  before  we  argue  about  them. 
Unfortunately,  thought  and  reason  have 
shadowy  edges  and  refuse  to  be  bounded 
sharply  by  lines,  like  a triangle.  Down- 
ward they  vanish  gradually  into  un- 
known depths;  upward  into  unsealed 
heights.  So  we  should  only  be  disputing 
about  names  instead  of  talking  pleasant- 
ly about  animals.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  to  suggest  that  the  question  of 
animal  thinking  is  not  by  any  means 
definitely  settled;  and  first  of  all,  for  the 
sake  of  readers  who  are  disturbed  by  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  to 
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point  out  the  way  by  which  he  reaches 
his  conclusion. 

He  begins  with  a method  of  proof 
which  has  at  least  the  weight  of  age  in  its 
favor.  He  starts  with  a principle,  or 
proposition,  and  from  this  deduces  his 
facts  to  see  whether  they  be  true  or  false 
in  the  light  of  his  principle.  This  method 
was  called  the  Deductive,  or  Scholastic, 
System  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
scientists  generally  are  now  rather 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  inductive 
method, — but  that  is  another  matter. 
The  writer’s  first  proposition  is  that 
animals  do  not  think.  The  first  fact  de- 
duced from  the  proposition  is,  that  cer- 
tain naturalists  and  writers  who  have 
seen  and  recorded  many  habits  of  wild 
animals  are  impostors,  because  the 
alleged  habits  do  not  correspond  to 
the  proposition.  So  he  clears  the  field 
of  objections. 

I take  as  most  suggestive  of  an  unsafe 
method  his  illustration  of  the  eider 
ducks,  with  which  I happen  to  be  some- 
what familiar.  In  a book  called  School 
of  the  Woods , one  of  our  modern  natural- 
ists records  his  observation  of  certain 
eiders  which,  contrary  to  their  usual 
habits,  had  flown  into  a fresh-water  pond. 
Upon  watching  them  and  securing  one  of 
the  birds  as  a specimen,  he  found  that  a 
large  salt-water  mussel  had  closed  its 
shell  firmly  upon  the  bird’s  tongue,  and 
after  much  observation  and  inquiry  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  eiders  had 
taken  the  mussels  into  fresh  water  to 
drown  them,  or  rather  to  make  them 
loosen  their  grip;  for  he  found,  upon  ex- 
perimenting, that  the  mussels  could  not 
live  in  fresh  water.  The  writer  whose 
conclusions  we  question  denounces  this 
as  a fabrication;  for,  he  says,  ducks  do 
not  think.  “ If  a duck  knew  enough  to 
drown  a mussel  in  water,  he  would  sure- 
ly know  that  it  was  easier  to  drown  the 
mussel  in  air;  for  a mussel  would  die 
sooner  in  air  than  in  water.  The  duck 
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could  more  easily  get  rid  of  him  by  sit- 
ting on  the  bank.” 

This  would  seem,  to  a rabbit  mind,  to 
be  not  so  much  a matter  of  thinking  on 
that  writer’s  part  as  of  pure  imagi- 
nation, unfettered  by  the  principles  of 
elementary  biology.  He  has  evidently 
ignored  osmosis,  which  is  the  passage  of 
two  separated  liquids  of  different  densi- 
ties through  an  intervening  membrane  or 
partition,  and  which  threatens  the  life  of 
every  disturbed  mollusk.  To  illustrate 
the  matter  simply : Put  some  fresh  water 
in  a tight  bladder,  and,  so  long  as  it  is 
suspended  in  air,  not  a drop  of  water  will 
escape.  Now  suspend  the  bladder  in  a 
vessel  of  salt  water,  and  at  once  the 
fresh  water  begins  to  pass  through  the 
membrane  to  mingle  with  the  water 
without.  Meanwhile  the  salt  water  pene- 
trates the  membrane  to  mingle  with  the 
fresh  water  within;  and  the  process  con- 
tinues until  a perfect  osmotic  balance 
is  established. 

This  simple  illustration  suggests  the 
case  of  every  mussel  and  clam  and  oys- 
ter. Nature  has  put  a pinch  of  salts  in 
the  mussel’s  body  to  preserve  a perfect 
osmotic  balance  between  the  vital  fluids 
within  and  the  sea-water  without;  and  so 
long  as  this  balance  is  maintained  the  sea 
cannot  penetrate  the  soft  membranes. 
The  moment  a mussel  is  placed  in  fresh 
water  the  osmotic  balance  is  no  longer 
perfect;  the  water  enters,  dissolving  the 
salts  of  the  body,  and  the  mussel  becomes 
immediately  sick. 

A mussel  will  live  in  air  without  in- 
convenience from  a few  hours  to  a 
month,  the  time  varying  according  to  its 
species  and  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture;  and  his  shells,  meanwhile,  will 
hold  their  grip  on  any  small  object  an 
indefinite  time.  In  the  case  which  will 
be  mentioned  later  the  mussel  kept  his 
grip  on  the  duck’s  bill  (in  air)  thirty-six 
hours.  The  same  mussel  placed  in  fresh 
water  becomes  sick  in  a few  moments; 
loses  all  energy,  and  slackens  his  hold 
upon  any  object  which  he  may  have 
grasped.  This  is  a simple  matter  of  ex- 
perimentation that  any  one  may  prove 
for  himself. 

The  writer  quoted  in  proof  of  his 
reasoning  the  alleged  fact  that  “ oysters 
are  placed  in  fresh  water  to  fatten,”  and 
maintains  that  “mussels  would  thrive 


just  as  well  in  fresh  water.”  To  a rabbit 
this  also  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the 
unfettered  imagination.  Oysters  are  not 
placed  in  fresh  water,  but  in  the  mouths 
of  rivers  open  to  the  tides,  in  shallow 
bays,  or  in  any  other  place  where  the 
water  is  less  salt  than  the  open  ocean. 
Moreover,  the  “ fattened  ” oysters,  in 
which  he  and  other  eaters  delight,  are 
invariably  sick  oysters.  When  the  osmot- 
ic balance  is  disturbed  by  bringing  the 
oyster  from  his  own  bed  to  fresher  wa- 
ter, the  salts  of  the  body  are  dissolved; 
much  of  the  savor  is  lost,  and  the  oyster 
swells  and  softens.  In  a word,  he  is 
bloated,  not  fattened.  He  is  more  di- 
gestible, perhaps,  but  also  more  dan- 
gerous; not  because  he  feeds  on  germs, 
but  because  the  germs  penetrate  the 
body  with  the  fresh  water  when  the  os- 
motic balance  is  disturbed.  The  only 
oyster  of  which  there  can  be  no  question 
is  the  small,  healthy,  well-savored  oyster 
from  his  own  sea  bed. 

In  the  principal  natural-history  maga- 
zine of  the  Netherlands,  De  Levende 
Natuur,  for  December,  1903,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Manshalt,  of  Westpolder,  publishes  a 
similar  observation.  He  found  a shel- 
drake which  had  made  its  way  from  the 
sea  to  a fresh-water  canal,  and  was  act- 
ing precisely  as  Dr.  Long  described  the 
eiders,  in  School  of  the  Woods.  He 
secured  the  bird  and  found  that  it  had 
a large  salt  - water  mussel  clinging  to 
its  bill.  The  bird’s  progress  from 
the  sea  to  fresh  water  was  a very 
difficult  one  with  its  heavy  handicap; 
and  at  the  time  considerable  wonder  and 
questioning  arose  as  to  why  he  should 
make  the  journey.  The  editor  of  the 
magazine,  Mr.  E.  Heimans,  of  Amster- 
dam, soon  afterward  published  Dr.  Long’s 
earlier  observation  on  the  eiders,  and 
his  explanation  was  accepted  as  the 
only  reasonable  one  to  account  for  the 
duck’s  action. 

So  while  ducks  probably  know  nothing 
of  osmosis,  they  do  apparently  take  in- 
convenient salt-water  mussels  into  the 
ponds  to  destroy  them.  What  goes  on  in 
their  heads  while  they  are  doing  it  is 
another  matter,  which  the  book  in  ques- 
tion did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

All  of  the  argument  in  regard  to  the 
dog  that  goes  to  the  kitchen  door  when 
hungry,  and  begs  for  food  without  think- 
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in g,  applies  quite  as  well  to  the  man  as 
to  the  dog.  I know  one  dog  that — But 
why  should  I tell  another  dog  story,  since 
every  reader  has  one  as  good  or  better? 
The  dog,  anyway,  is  not  half  so  in- 
telligent as  his  ancestor,  the  wild  wolf. 
He  is  too  much  a creature  of  habit 
and  dependence  to  warrant  us  in  as- 
serting too  positive  principles  in  regard 
to  wild  animals. 

There  is  still  another  way,  very  sug- 
gestive to  a rabbit  mind,  in  which  the 
writer  applies  his  deductive  reason- 
ing to  the  question  at  issue.  His  prin- 
ciple in  this  case  is,  that  an  animal  can 
do  only  what  his  ancestors  did.  This 
principle  he  assumes,  rather  than  estab- 
lishes by  scientific  or  inductive  processes. 
It  ignores  all  the  facts  in  the  life  of  do- 
mestic animals,  whose  ancestors  were  but 
recently  wild  creatures.  It  ignores  also 
the  changed  habits  of  birds  and  animals 
in  the  neighborhood  of  man’s  dwelling. 
The  special  case  is  that  of  a canary  which 
had  a nest  in  the  comer  of  its  cage.  To 
screen  the  nest  it  tore  a broad  strip  of 
paper  from  the  mat  beneath  its  perch  and 
wove  it  among  the  bars  of  the  cage. 
“ Now,”  says  this  writer,  “ how  could 
a canary  tear  off  a strip  of  paper  (its 
ancestors  not  being  tailor-birds),  and  how 
could  it  weave  the  paper  into  the  bars  of 
its  cage,  since  the  canary  does  not  belong 
to  the  weaver  family?”  How,  indeed! 
My  canary  must  be  a degenerate  bird 
whose  ancestor  was  a tailor’s  goose,  for 
he  spends  a good  part  of  his  time 
amusing  himself  by  tearing  the  paper  at 
the  bottom  of  his  cage. 

This  deduction,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  animal  to  do  anything 
which  its  ancestors  did  not  do,  has  un- 
expected and  fatal  consequences.  I am 
informed  that  the  writer  wears  trou- 
sers, and  lives  on  a farm,  and  cracks 
nuts  with  a hammer.  How  is  that  pos- 
sible, since  his  ancestors  grew  fur  on  their 
own  legs,  and  lived  in  trees,  and  cracked 
nuts  with  their  teeth  ? “ But,”  you  say, 
“ man  is  an  exception.”  Then,  according 
to  the  ancestral  principle,  so  are  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  and,  in  an 
endless  line,  all  his  ancestors.  But, 
queerly  enough,  these  ancestors  are  the 
very  monkeys  which  his  friend,  Professor 
Thorndike,  whom  he  quotes  approvingly, 
shuts  up  in  a cage,  and  from  watching 
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their  grimaces  establishes  the  principle 
that  animals  do  not  think.  Here,  then, 
are  the  consequences:  monkeys  do  not 
think;  their  descendants  do  not  think, 
since  a descendant  can  do  only  what  his 
ancestors  did.  Now  our  writer,  by  his 
own  theory  of  evolution,  is  one  of  the  de- 
scendants. The  conclusion  i$  inevitable, 
if  his  proposition  and  his  logic  have  any% 
consistent  value,  that  he  belongs  himself 
to  an  unthinking  species. 

With  the  monkeys  we  have  a new  de- 
parture into  the  realm  of  comparative 
psychology — and  we  must  not  be  led' 
away  from  our  subject.  The  only  points 
which  it  would  seem  worth  while  for  a 
rabbit  to  mention  here  are  these:  (1) 
Professor  Garner,  who  shut  himself  up 
in  a cage  for  months  in  an  African 
jungle  and  watched  the  wild  monkeys 
and  recorded  their  speech  in  a phono- 
graph, reaches  a radically  different  con- 
clusion from  the  Columbia  professor,  who 
settled  the  matter  in  his  study.  (2)  It  is 
hardly  a rational  process  of  thinking  to 
watch  a caged  monkey — who  is  a wretch- 
ed and  debased  creature  of  dependence 
and  abnormal  habits — and  from  his 
action  determine  just  what  the  bear  will 
or  will  not  do  in  avoiding  a trap.  If  you 
tell  me  that  cats  do  not  think  and  have 
no  affection,  I will  agree  with  you — ex- 
cepting only  the  reader’s  pet  cat,  of  which 
I am  not  so  sure, — but  that  is  no  reason, 
to  a rabbit  mind,  why  we  should  not  look 
carefully  into  the  case  of  the  dog  that 
brings  an  injured  canine  companion  to 
the  doctor  that  healed  him,  and  that  dies 
freely  for  his  master.  Nor  should  we 
cease  to  study  with  an  open  mind  the 
fox  that  fools  the  dog,  and  the  wolf  that 
outwits  the  fox.  You  men  have  had  alto- 
gether too  much  classification  of  species 
by  the  naturalists,  and  too  much  gen- 
eralization about  animals  of  whose  inner 
lives  you  know  nothing.  It  is  time  now 
for  a more  particular  study. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  are  at  the  root  of 
the  matter.  Such  psychological  princi- 
ples as  have  thus  far  been  announced 
have  come  from  watching  caged  animals, 
which  are  either  crazed  and  unnatural 
by  fear,  or  are  poor  creatures  of  habit 
and  dependence,  without  a fraction  of 
their  wild  kindred’s  native  wit.  The 
principles  which  are  set  down  in  our 
natural  histories  are  generally  made  by 
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men  who  are  interested  in  scientific  tech- 
nicalities— such  as  feathers,  fur,  color, 
claws,  bones,  and  teeth, — who  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  classification  of  species, 
and  who  rarely  follow  and  watch  a single 
intelligent  wild  animal  to  find  out  how 
he  lives  and  what  he  does  to  justify  the 
supposition  that  he  is  capable  of  a lit- 
tle thinking. 

I am,  unfortunately,  not  familiar 
with  Professor  Thorndike’s  work;  it  is 
not  in  the  rabbit’s  storehouse;  but,  from 
our  writer’s  presentation,  it  would  seem 
that  a man  in  swimming  goes  back 
to  elemental  principles  and  does  no 
thinking,  but,' like  the  animal,  is  lost  in 
a bath  of  sense-impression.  That  is 
only  partially  true.  It  applies,  perhaps, 
to  the  man’s  hazy  impressions  of  the 
wind  and  the  drifting  clouds  and  the 
skimming  swallows,  about  which  he  does 
no  thinking;  but  it  hardly  does  justice 
to  the  man’s  mental  processes  regarding 
the  small  boy  who  capers  along  the  bank 
with  the  object  of  tying  the  man’s  shirt- 
sleeves into  hard  knots  while  the  owner 
is  swimming.  The  point  is  not  whether 
animals  think  continually — men  do  not 
do  that, — but  whether  upon  occasion  they 
are  capable  of  a little  thinking.  I was 
swimming  a river  one  day,  and  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  powerful  current.  As 
I swept  down  to  the  falls  a rock  and  a 
bending  branch  offered  help.  I let  myself 
go  by  the  rock  to  seize  upon  the  branch 
farther  down -stream.  Undoubtedly,  al- 
though I was  unaware  of  it  at  the  time, 
there  was  a lightning  process  of  thought 
by  which  I concluded  that  the  rock  of- 
fered too  slippery  a grip  to  risk  it.  After- 
wards I could  recall  nothing  whatever  of 
the  process  of  thought,  but  only  the  swift 
action.  So  in  all  emergencies.  There 
are  undoubtedly  instantaneous  processes 
of  thinking  and  of  reaching  conclusion 
even  when  a man  afterwards  thinks  that 
he  has  acted  involuntarily.  The  processes 
of  thought  are  sometimes  too  rapid  to 
follow, — I know  it  seems  a paradox  to  say 
that  the  mind  cannot  follow  its  own 
thinking;  but  a man  has  to  deal  some- 
times with  a subconscious  self  that  is 
elusive  as  a spirit — and  no  man  can  say 
surely  how  far  certain  actions  are  the  re- 
sult of  instantaneous  processes  of  think- 
ing, or  of  involuntary  impulse. 

So  in  the  contention  that  no  animal 


can  think  without  language.  A man  may 
adapt  means  to  an  end  without  conscious- 
ly naming  the  means  which  he  uses.  Deaf- 
mutes,  even  when  blind,  have  shown  us 
that  they  are  capable  of  good  thinking. 
They  have  a substitute  for  language,  to 
be  sure;  but  who  has  told  us  that  the 
animals  also  have  not  a substitute  ? 
Very  much  of  our  own  thought  is  inex- 
pressible; it  has  no  words;  it  lies  on  the 
border  between  thinking  and  pure  sense- 
impression.  The  higher  animals  live 
almost  continually  on  this  same  border- 
land ; and  how  far  certain  intelligent  ani- 
mals cross  over  from  sense-impression  to 
elementary  thinking,  or  into  something 
that  corresponds  to  that  instantaneous 
process  of  arriving  at  a conclusion  which 
often  precedes  a man’s  unexpected  action, 
is  still  a fair  and  unanswered  question. 

To  a rabbit  it  appears  that  the  ques- 
tion, if  it  is  ever  settled,  will  be  settled 
neither  in  the  study  nor  in  the  mon- 
key’s cage.  The  one  has  too  much 
deductive  and  dogmatic  ease;  the  other 
too  much  of  the  bandar  log . I have 
seen  some  alleged  scientists  go  through 
my  brier-patch,  and  know  how  blind 
they  can  be  to  everything  except  the 
unimportant  matter  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  species.  I have  seen,  also, 
considerable  experimentation  upon  ani- 
mals, and  the  end  of  it  all  was  this: 
Brother , thy  tail  hangs  down  behind . 
You  will  never  get  at  the  true  mind  of  a 
rabbit  by  chasing  him  with  a dog,  or  ex- 
amining his  teeth  and  upper  lip,  or  shut- 
ting him  up  in  a hutch.  The  Indians 
have  already  settled  the  question  in  the 
animal’s  favor;  and  those  who  live  close 
to  animals,  either  at  home  or  in  the 
woods,  and  who  know  most  about  them, 
are  curiously  unanimous  in  the  Indians’ 
opinion.  Though  they  know  no  psychology, 
they  do  know  what  goes  on  in  their  own 
heads;  and  from  the  animal’s  actions  at 
times  they  judge  of  a motive  and  a 
thought  somewhat  like  that  of  their  own 
early  childhood.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  right.  There  is  a twilight  of  thought, 
as  well  as  of  day,  a shadowy  realm 
stretching  wide  and  vague  between  the 
blind  sensation  and  the  pure  reason.  The 
man  gets  up  and  goes  into  a house  where 
the  light  is  shining;  the  animal  stays 
out  in  the  twilight.  That  is  perhaps  the 
chief  difference. 
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The  Denouement 

BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


ALL  this  happened  so  long  ago  that 
not  even  Cecily  can  object  to  its 
being  told  now,  although  there  was 
a time  when  she  took  umbrage  at  the 
merest  mention  of  Santa  Barbara.  And 
if  one  chanced  to  speak  of  the  Marquis! 
However,  the  Marquis  is  Otis  Bradford’s 
story,  and  comes  later. 

So  far  as  the  Porters  were  concerned, 
it  began  late  one  afternoon,  when  Cecily 
called  Nan  up  by  telephone — and  tele- 
phones in  private  houses,  even  about  New 
York,  were  rare  in  those  days — demand- 
ing to  be  amused. 

“It’s  like  the  grave  over  here,”  she 
complained.  “ Ned’s  not  coming  home  to 
dinner,  Ethel’s  locked  in  her  room  with 
a headache,  and  Sunshine’s  crying  com- 
fortably over  a novel  which  she’ll  neither 
finish  nor  abandon  before  midnight.” 

Ned  was  her  cousin,  at  whose  country 
house  she  was  a guest,  Ethel  was  his  wife, 
and  “ Sunshine  ” was  Cecily’s  name  for 
the  long-suffering  elderly  relative  whose 
duty  it  was  to  accompany  her  whenever 
and  wherever  propriety  might  suggest 
the  desirability  of  ballast.  Miss  Hins- 
dale’s pleasure  was  chiefly  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  lachrymose  fiction;  hence 
had  her  irreverent  charge  rechristened 
her  “ Sunshine.”  Cecily  herself,  be  it 
said,  was  young,  rich,  and  a widow.  In- 
cidentally, she  was  pretty. 

“ Come  over  to  dinner,”  promptly  sug- 
gested Nan.  “ I thought  of  calling  you 
up.  Tom’s  bringing  some  one  home 
from  town.” 

“Whom!”  Cecily’s  tone  indicated 
breaking  clouds. 

“ I don’t  know.  I wasn’t  here  when  he 
’phoned,  and  Norah  didn’t  understand 
the  name.” 

“ A man,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Young?” 

“Presumably.” 

“I’ll  come.  Heavens,  what  a relief! 
This  life  is  killing  me !” 
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Nan  laughed  and  rang  off.  In  the 
course  of  time  Cecily  came,  limping 
slightly  still  from  her  sprained  ankle, 
but  arrayed  in  trailing  clouds  of  hand- 
wrought  mist. 

“ Gemini !”  exclaimed  her  hostess,  look- 
ing over  her  appreciatively.  “Was  it  as 
bad  as  that?” 

“ As  what  ?”  Cecily’s  tone  held  warn- 
ings, but  Nan  laughed  at  briers.  Indeed, 
Nan  laughed  at  most  irritations. 

“ You  must  have  been  bored,  if  one 
unknown  man  seemed  worth  all  that !” 

“ Oh,  as  to  that,  a frock’s  only  a frock. 
What’s  the  use  of  hoarding  ’em  in 
trunks?”  She  flung  this  over  her  shoul- 
der as  they  descended  the  stairs. 

“ True,”  acquiesced  Nan,  good-humor- 
edly; “why  not  wear  cobwebs  like  that 
every  night  ?” 

“ What’s  the  use  ?”  discontentedly  re- 
peated Cecily. 

Nan  Porter  was  too  astute  a woman  to 
uncover  the  curiosity  she  was  equally 
human  enough  to  feel.  Therefore  she 
probed  carefully,  thus : 

“ Well,  just  now,  there’s  Ned,  and 
Ethel,  and  Sunshine, — and  us.” 

“And  a lot  you’d  any  of  you  care! 
Ned  doesn’t  know  lace  from  mosquito- 
netting— in  fact,  he’d  probably  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter,  because  there  are 
people  who  find  it  useful;  Ethel  is — 
Ethel,”  with  a little  grimace ; “ Sun- 
shine is  resigned  to  my  clothes — and  me. 
Poor  thing!  It  must  be  hard  to  be  de- 
pendent for  one’s  living  upon*  propriety 
and  resignation!  You  and  Tom  don’t 
really  care  for  a thing  on  earth  except 
your  own  two  aggressively  love  - sick 
selves.  What’s  the  use  of  my  trying  to 
settle  down  and  live  near  you?  Who 
cares  ?”  She  dropped  into  an  ample  chair 
on  the  veranda. 

“Are  you  getting  ready  to  flit  again? 
You  haven’t  been  back  a week.” 

“ I might,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  trunks. 
Heaven’s  a place  where  there  are  no 
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trunks!  What’s  the  use  of  forever  pack- 
ing? Oh,  Nan,”  Cecily  flung  her  arms 
over  her  head,  " cui  bonof  Cui  bonof* * 

Nan  smiled  reflectively.  There  had 
been  a time,  long  ago,  before  love  had 
rounded  and  amplified  her  life,  when  she, 
too,  had  cried  " Cui  bonof ” She  glanced 
curiously  at  her  friend. 

“ Anybody  been  poking  a hole  in  your 
dolly,  Cecily?”  she  asked,  in  a careful- 
ly idle  tone.  “ Or  did  it  just  spring  a 
leak  and  take  to  scattering  sawdust,  all 
by  itself?” 

“ How  absurd  you  are !”  resentfully 
cried  Cecily.  “ My  dolly’s  impervious,  as 
you  very  well  know.  But  what  does  that 
profit  me,”  she  cynically  added,  “ in  a 
world  composed  of  sawdust?  We  eat  it 
and  breathe  it,  it  seems  to  me.  Does 
nothing  ever  happen  in  this  place?”  Nan 
was  still  reflectively  smiling  and  did  not 
reply.  “ For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  look  so 
complacent!  Your  sawdust’s  soaked  in 
a saccharine  solution,  I know,  but  that 
doesn’t  make  it  any  more  palatable  to  the 
rest  of — Mercy!  What  a temper  I’m 
in!  But  I’m  so  tired  of  things,  Nan! 
Somehow,  nothing  has  any  flavor.  I sup- 
pose it’s  partly  my  ankle.  It’s  horrid  to 
limp  through  the  world !” 

“How  and  when  and  where  did  you 
sprain  that  ankle?  You  haven’t  told  me.” 

“ Oh,  it  was  simply  a bit  of  stupidity. 
I fell  in  getting  out  of  a vehicle — out 
West.  It  really  didn’t  amount  to  much 
at  first,  but  I used  it  too  soon,  and  I’ve 
been  lame  ever  since.  And  I’m  tired! 
And  there’s  nothing  to  do — that’s  worth 
doing!  And  Sunshine  swims  in  tears  all 
the  time!  And  to-day,  as  a last  straw, 
I broke  my  pet  specs  and  am  reduced  to 
these,  which  I loathe!”  Cecily  removed 
her  eye-glasses  and  squinted  astigmatical- 
ly  while  she  polished  them.  “ That’s 
really  what’s  the  matter  with  me,  Nan. 
It’s  the  glasses.  I’m  always  perfectly 
furious  when  I break  the  others  and  have 
to  wear  these.  Nothing  but  agreeable 
masculine  society  soothes  my  savage 
breast  then.  I hope  Tom’s  man  will 
prove  efficacious!” 

“ I hope  he  will,”  laughed  Nan.  “ It’s 
almost  time  for  them  to  arrive.  Tom’s 
taken  to  walking  up  from  the  station  at 
night  for  exercise.”  She  arose  and 
strolled  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  veran- 
da, where  she  stood  pulling  the  dry  leaves 


from  a vine.  For  a time  neither  spoke. 
Then  said  Cecily,  carelessly, 

“ Nan,  do  you  know  this  man  coming 
up  the  walk  with  Tom?” 

Mrs.  Porter  strolled  back  to  the  steps 
and  looked  under  the  trees  toward  the 
gate.  “ Why,  it’s  Otis  Bradford !”  she 
cried,  a note  of  excitement  in  her  voice. 

“Oh,”  said  Cecily,  “is  it?” 

“ I wonder  when  he  came  back  ? He’s 
been  West  for  months.” 

“ Has  he  ?”  Cecily  arose  and  delicately 
brushed  back  her  skirt.  “ Is  he  a great 
friend  of  yours  ?” 

“Yes;  Tom’s  been  very  fond  of  him 
for  years,  and  we  saw  a lot  of  him  in 
England  last  summer.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Cecily  again,  “ did  you  ? 
How  interesting!”  Then  she  laughed. 

“Why?” 

“ * Why  ?’  Aren’t  Tom’s  friends  al- 
ways interesting  ? I find  them  so.” 

It  chanced  that,  as  the  men  approached 
the  house,  Cecily  was  standing  behind  a 
screen  of  vines,  and  for  a moment  they 
supposed  Mrs.  Porter,  who  met  them  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  to  be  the  sole  oc- 
cupant of  the  veranda.  Nan  exclaimed 
delightedly  over  Bradford’s  unexpected 
arrival,  and  he  was  still  enthusiastically 
shaking  her  hand  and  declaring  that  it 
was  like  getting  home,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  other  guest,  who  stood,  with 
tilted  chin  and  level  glance,  surveying 
him.  He  caught  his  breath  in  the  midst 
of  a word,  started  toward  her,  and  as 
quickly  checked  himself,  an  odd  blank- 
ness in  his  face. 

“ I beg  pardon,”  he  stammered.  “ I — 
I didn’t  know — ” 

“ Oh,  Cecily!”  Nan  turned  toward  the 
young  widow.  “ This  is  Tom’s  old  friend, 
Mr.  Bradford.  Mrs.  Mosgrove,”  she  add- 
ed, for  his  enlightenment. 

“ I’m  always  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Porter’s 
friends,”  said  Cecily,  politely. 

Bradford  shot  a glance  at  her.  “ I as- 
sure you,  the  pleasure  is  mine,”  he  mur- 
mured. After  which  he  fell  to*  biting 
his  mustache. 

They  had  been  seated  for  some  time 
at  dinner,  when  Nan  said: 

“ Now,  Otis,  proceed.  Give  an  account 
of  yourself.  Where  have  you  been  and 
what  have  you  done?  You’re  a worse 
correspondent  than  Cecily  here.” 

“ Is  Mrs.  Mosgrove  dilatory  about  let- 
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ters  and — telegrams — and  things  ?”  he 
asked. 

“ Oh,  very ! She  never  was  known  to 
answer  anything,  and  she  writes  only 
when  the  mood  moves — and  that’s  sel- 
dom.” 

“ That’s  comforting,  anyway,”  said 
Bradford,  looking  at  Cecily.  For  some 
reason  she  flushed  slightly.  “ In  view 
of  my  own  misdemeanors,  of  course,” 
he  added. 

“ I infer  that  you’ve  been  away  ?”  Mrs. 
Mosgrove  suggested,  somewhat  hastily. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  still  looking  at  her. 
“I’ve  been  in  Los  Angeles,” — he  paused 
— “and  San  Francisco,”  — he  paused 
again — “ and  in  Salt  Lake  City, — and 
Denver.” 

“How  funny  1”  cried  Nan.  “That’s 
exactly  the  route  Mrs.  Mosgrove  has  just 
come  over.  Isn’t  it,  Cecily?” 

“ It’s  everybody’s  route,”  said  she. 
“ What  a pity,  Mr.  Bradford,  that  you 
couldn’t  have  started  a little  earlier,  or 
I a little  later.  We  might  have  met, — 
who  knows?” 

“Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,”  ru- 
minated Nan.  “Do  you  mean  to  say 
you’ve  come  back  without  going  to  San- 
ta Barbara  ?” 

Porter  began  to  laugh.  “ Oh  no ; he 
went  to  Santa  Barbara!”  he  exclaimed. 
“ We  were  interrupted  before  you  got  to 
the  end  of  that  story,  Otis,  but  it’s  a 
good  one.  Tell  it.” 

Bradford  looked  at  Cecily,  who  now 
seemed  to  be  giving  minute  attention  to 
her  portion  of  chicken. 

“ No,”  he  said,  “ not  now.” 

“ Oh,  do!”  begged  Nan. 

“ Go  on,”  urged  his  host.  “ They’d  en- 
joy it.  It’s  all  about  a girl  and  a 
bureau — ” 

“Burro,”  corrected  Bradford. 

“ Burro — and  a thrilling  rescue,  and — 
what  else,  Bradford?  Tell  it,  man!” 

“ Yes,  tell  it,”  said  Nan. 

Otis  looked  at  Mrs.  Mosgrove.  He  had 
grown  rather  red. 

“ Oh,  by  all  means,  tell  it !”  she  recom- 
mended, very  distinctly.  Her  cheeks  were 
pink  and  her  eyes  bright;  her  voice  held 
inexplicable  inflections.  “ Is  it  a per- 
sonal adventure,  Mr.  Bradford  ?” 

“ It’s  a personal  adventure,”  laughed 
Tom,  “and  it  has  some  mysterious  con- 
nection with  Bradford’s  failure  to  go  up 
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Pikes  Peak,  though  just  what  I have- 
n’t yet  discovered.  He  didn’t  get  be- 
yond Santa  Barbara — and  the  girl — this 
afternoon.” 

“Really?”  Mrs.  Mosgrove  readjusted 
her  glasses  that  she  might  better  observe 
the  young  man.  “And  did  he  tell  you 
all  about  the — girl,  Tom  ?” 

“Well,  no, — come  to  think  of  it,  he 
didn’t.  I gather  that  she  was  a very 
spirited  young  person,”  he  chuckled,  “ but 
he  reserved  her  name — for  the  denoue- 
ment, I suppose.” 

“Well,  don’t  let’s  begin  with  the  de- 
nouement” objected  his  wife.  “ Let’s 
have  the  story  first,  and  the  rest  in  prop- 
er sequence.” 

“ The  denouement — is  not  yet,”  said 
Bradford,  slowly,  addressing  the  com- 
pany, but  looking  at  Mrs.  Mosgrove. 

“ When  it  occurs,  I’ll  tell  you  about 
it — perhaps.” 

“ This  sounds  like  a romance,”  said 
Nan. 

“ It  is,”  serenely  replied  Otis. 

“ A farce  ?”  Cecily  quietly  suggested. 

“I  earnestly  hope  it  will  not  prove 
to  be  a tragedy,”  he  retorted. 

“ In  the  mean  time,  are  we  not  to  hear 
the  beginning  of  the  story?”  demanded 
Mrs.  Porter. 

“ I think  not — just  now.” 

“ And  the  identity  of  — the  lady  ?” 
Cecily  leaned  a little  toward  him,  her 
eyes  very  brilliant. 

“ Is — pardon  me — my  secret.” 

“Delightful!”  murmured  Mrs.  Mos- 
grove, leaning  back  in  her  chair.  “ I 
begin  to  suspect  you,  Mr.  Bradford,  of 
cleverness.  So  few  men  know  the  value 
of  suspense.” 

“H’m!”  said  Otis,  dryly;  “we  should. 
We’re  so  often  called  upon  to  illustrate 
it.”  She  laughed. 

“ Then  you  didn’t  go  up  Pikes  Peak, 
after  all?”  asked  Nan. 

“No;  I stayed  over  only  one  train  in 
Denver.” 

“ You  went  from  there  to  Colorado 
Springs,  I suppose?”  Cecily’s  eyes  were 
still  laughing. 

“ I did  not,”  said  Bradford,  emphatical- 
ly, his  eyes  replying  in  kind.  “It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I might  save  time 
by  wiring  to  Colorado  Springs,  and  it 
resulted  in  my  not  having  to  stop 
there  at  all.” 
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“ Oh,  what  a pity ! I found  it  very 
interesting.” 

“ Ah?  Were  you  there  long?”  he  point- 
edly inquired. 

“ Long  enough  to  perceive  various  pos- 
sibilities,” she  parried.  “It’s  really  too 
bad  that  you  should  have  missed  it !” 

“ I consider  myself  very  fortunate  in 
that,”  he  imperturbably  rejoined,  “ for 
if  I had  stopped  there,  I should  not  now 
be  here.” 

“ And  then  we  might  never  have  met,” 
said  Mrs.  Mosgrove,  gravely. 

“ Oh,  a few  days  might  not  have  been 
fatal,  after  all,”  he  deliberated.  “ If 
you’re  staying  with  the  Porters — ” 

“ But  I’m  not.” 

“ Eh  ?”  It  was  less  an  inquiry  than 
an  ejaculation. 

“ I’m  not.”  Cecily  was  wickedly 
smiling.  “ I’m  merely  here  for  dinner.” 

He  turned  to  Nan  for  refutation. 

“ Mrs.  Mosgrove  is  visiting  her  cousins, 
the  Hinsdales,  who  are  our  neighbors,” 
she  explained. 

“ By  the  way,  Otis,  I want  you  to  know 
Hinsdale,”  broke  in  Porter.  “ He’ll  be 
just  the  man  to  interest  in  that  new  com- 
pany you’re  forming.  I’ll  take  you  over 
there  to-morrow.” 

Bradford  looked  at  Cecily.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  his  glance  was 
triumphant. 

“ I’m  sure  my  cousin  will  be  delighted 
to  have  you  call  upon  him,”  she  said, 
graciously.  “ I regret  that  I shall  not 
be  there  to  share  his  pleasure.” 

“ Not  there?”  asked  Nan. 

“ No.  Don’t  you  remember  that  I told 
you  this  afternoon.  Nan,” — Cecily’s  face 
was  the  picture  of  guilelessness, — “ that 
country  life  had  palled  upon  me?  To- 
morrow Sunshine  and  I spread  our  wings 
and  flit  again.”  She  refrained  from  even 
glancing  at  Bradford. 

“Cecily!”  gasped  her  hostess.  “You 
don’t — you  can't  mean  it!” 

“But  I do!”  The  widow’s  mouth  was 
mischievously  mutinous.  “ I’ve  decided. 
We’re  going.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh — !”  She  brushed  her  thumbs 
lightly  over  her  finger-tips  and  spread 
them  wide,  giving  the  impression  of  a 
scattering  dandelion  puff.  “ Quien  sabef 
Does  that  expression  carry  you  back  to 
southern  California,  Mr.  Bradford?” 
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She  darted  a provocative  glance  at  him. 

“ I’m  tired  of  knowing  where  I’m  going. 

I just  want  to  float  with  the  breeze. 
Some  day.  Nan,  I’ll  send  you  a line 
from  Moscow,  or  Tokio,  or  Rio, — but  I 
won’t  be  there  when  you  get  it,”  she 
added,  wilfully. 

“ But  you’ve  just  come — ” 

“ But  Ned  and  Ethel—” 

“But!  But!”  Cecily  laughed.  “Are 
you  going  to  argue  with  me?  Don’t! 
What’s  the  use?” 

“ What  train  do  you  intend  taking 
into  town  ?”  asked  Bradford,  conscious 
that  his  inquiry  was  futile.  “ Won’t  you 
at  least  permit  me  the  pleasure  of  going 
in  with  you?” 

“ Oh,  thank  you ; I really  don’t  know. 
We  travel  on  either  road,  however  the 
trains  happen  to  suit  our  convenience, 
and  as  I haven’t  yet  decided  where  I 
shall  go,  I’ve  naturally  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  train  I shall  take,  nor  even 
what  station  I shall  start  from.  It’s 
such  a relief  to  have  really  good  trans- 
portation facilities.  Didn’t  you  find  it 
exceedingly  irritating  getting  in  and  out 
of  some  of  those  small  Western  towns  I 
Santa  Barbara,  for  example,  where 
there’s  no  railroad  at  all  and  a steamer 
only  once  in  four  or  five  days?” 

“ There’s  a daily  stage,”  grimly  said 
Bradford, — “ a large,  red  stage,  swung  on 
leathern  straps,  which  rivals  a howdah 
for  discomfort  and  a snail  for  leisure- 
liness.” 

“ You  speak  feelingly.”  To  one  who 
merely  listened,  Mrs.  Mosgrove’s  tone 
had  seemed  full  of  soothing  sweetness; 
Bradford,  observing  her  eye9,  found  it 
maddening. 

“ I do,”  he  replied.  “ I travelled  many 
sleepless  hours  in  that  stage.”  He  paused 
a moment,  sombrely  contemplating  her 
impish  amusement.  Then  he  continued, 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  “ Since  you 
are  so  familiar  with  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  West — notably  of  Santa 
Barbara,” — her  eyes  blazed  at  him,  and 
he  met  the  volley  with  an  answering 
flash, — “ possibly  you  would  be  interest- 
ed in  the  story  to  which  Mr.  Porter 
has  alluded.” 

“ Oh,  are  you  going  to  tell  it,  after 
all?”  asked  Nan,  somewhat  apprehensive- 
ly. She  had  long  since  sniffed  gunpowder 
in  the  air,  but  was  still  uncertain  as  to 
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whether  it  indicated  sharpshooting  or  fire- 
works. In  any  event  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  discourage  a possible  breach  of 
neutrality.  She  was  bewildered — a state 
of  mind  in  which  she  seldom  found  her- 
self, and  correspondingly  uneasy. 

Not  so  her  unsuspicious  spouse.  Gun- 
powder? Nonsense!  Women  are  always 
smelling  smoke.  He  met  Nan’s  danger 
signals  with  a puzzled  stare,  which  ended 
in  a chuckle. 

“ Go  on,  Otis,”  he  said.  “ Tell  it  to 
’em.  Begin  with  the  girl.” 

“ Perhaps  Mrs.  Mosgrove  will  give  me 
the  opportunity  of  telling  her  the  story 
to-morrow,”  suggested  Bradford.  “ It’s 
rather  a long  one,  and  Porter  has  already 
heard  the  first  part  of  it.  Shall  we  leave 
it  until  we  call  upon  you  to-morrow?”  he 
asked  her. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  wiser?  Perhaps  this 
is  hardly  the  place  or  the  hour — for 
such  a long  story;”  she  flashed  a sau- 
cy glance  at  him,  adding  maliciously, 
“ especially  one  which  you  admit  has 
no  denouement .” 

“ Perhaps  you’ll  discover  one,”  he  dar- 
ingly retorted.  “ At  any  rate,  since 
you’ve  been  in  Santa  Barbara — By  the 
way,  I’m  not  at  fault  there?  You  have 
been  in  Santa  Barbara?” 

“ I have.”  She  drew  in  her  lips  whim- 
sically. 

“ You  will,  I am  sure,  be  interested  in 
the  story.  Shall  we  say  to  - morrow, 
then  ?”  She  glanced  up  at  him  and  then 
down  at  her  plate.  He  watched  her  nar- 
rowly. “You’ll  be  there?”  he  persisted. 

“ Possibly.” 

“ I decline  to  take  any  chances.  I’ve 
never  told  this  story — the  whole  of  it — 
to  any  one  before,”  he  said,  soberly, 
forcing  her  to  meet  for  a moment  his 
direct  gaze.  Tier  eyelids  drooped  un- 
der the  ordeal.  “ And  I want  to  tell 
it  to — some  one  who  has  been  in  San- 
ta Barbara.” 

“ Well,  go  on  ! Go  on !”  exclaimed  Por- 
ter. “Wherefore  all  this  preamble?” 

“ I suppose  it  isn’t  much  of  a story  in 
itself,”  Bradford  slowly  continued,  “but 
I’ll  do  my  best,”  glancing  at  Cecily,  “to 
keep  up  the  suspensive  interest.  It’s 
primarily  about  the  Marquis.” 

“Oh,  a Marquis!”  said  Nan. 

“ It’s  my  opinion,”  contributed  Porter, 
“ that  the  Marquis  is  a small  part  of  it.” 


“ Well,  anyhow,  it  began  with  the 
Marquis.  Do  you  know  him?”  he  asked 
Mrs.  Mosgrove. 

“I  do  not!”  she  replied,  with  a little 
vindictive  crack  of  the  final  t.  The  cor- 
ners of  Bradford’s  eyes  wrinkled  in 
amusement. 

“ Ah  ? Too  bad ! The  Marquis,  you 
must  know,” — he  turned  to  Nan, — “ is  a 
burro.  Eastern  visitors  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara usually  begin  by  calling  him,  in 
plain  English,  a donkey,  but  time  and 
affection  soon  teach  the  softer  Spanish 
term  to  such  of  them  as  don’t  adopt  the 
title  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  colored 
lady  who  reaps  the  financial  benefits  of 
his  popularity.  She  calls  him  the  Mar- 
quis dee  Lay-fayette.”  Again  he  glanced 
at  Cecily,  whose  chin  was  tilted  and 
whose  lips  curved  in  a disdainful — one 
might  almost  have  called  it  a contemptu- 
ous— smile.  “ You  must  have  seen  him,” 
he  said,  “ attached  to  the  old  blue  dump- 
eart,  which  in  its  time  has  probably 
served  all  the  lowly  purposes  of  its  kind. 
They’ve  transformed  it  now  into  a sort 
of  triumphal  chariot  for  the  children  at 
the  various  hotels  and  boarding-houses, 
and  every  afternoon  the  little  Marquis, 
decked  in  roses  and  pink  ribbons,  drags 
the  big  cart  around  the  sleepy  old  town, 
youngsters  hanging  over  its  sides  as  blos- 
soms hang  from  a vase.  It’s  a pretty 
sight.  You  remember?” 

“ I remember,”  she  coldly  replied. 

“ One  afternoon — it  was  about  two 
weeks  ago;  the  exact  date  doesn’t  matter 
— I happened  to  be  standing  on  the 
court  - house  porch,  just  before  dark, 
waiting  for  a friend  wrho  had  gone  up  to 
his  office  in  the  building  for  a moment. 
The  court  - house  property,  running 
through  a block,  from  Figueroa  Street 
back  to  Anapamu,  is  bordered  by  a fringe 
of  trees,  and  there  are  other  trees  in  the 
yard,  — spiky  evergreen  things  mostly. 
Between  the  court-house  and  the  side 
street — Anaeapa — there’s  a vacant  lot. 
Thus,  any  one  standing  on  the  court- 
house porch,  as  I was,  may  clearly  see 
what  takes  place  in  that  part  of  Anaeapa 
Street,  but  may  not  himself  be  easily 
distinguishable,  because  of  the  many 
trees  and  the  large  pillars  supporting  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building.  This,  I 
infer,  was  the  ease  on  this  occasion,  for 
as  I stood  there,  leaning  against  one  of 
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the  aforesaid  pillars,  down  Anacapa 
Street  came  my  friend  Billy  Carr,  aged 
ten,  driving  the  Marquis  home,  after 
an  arduous  day.  The  little  burro  drooped 
his  head,  and  with  each  step,  as  he 
plodded  along,  the  bunches  of  roses,  hang- 
ing by  ribbons  from  his  ears,  flopped  to 
and  fro.  There  was  a vacant  lot  across 
the  street,  too, — and  on  the  other  corners. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  buildings  along  there 
except  one  little  brick  cottage,  where 
everything  was  quiet. 

44  Presently,  while  Billy  and  the  Mar- 
quis were  still  in  plain  sight,  up  the 
same  street  came  two  young  women, 
dressed  in  white,  whom  I immediately 
recognized  as  the  most  fascinating  wom- 
an in  the  world  and  a girl  who  boarded 
at  the  same  house  with  her.  Just  why 
they  chose  to  plough  up  through  the 
dust  of  Anacapa  Street — it’s  about  knee- 
high  and  there’s  no  sidewalk — instead  of 
going  over  to  State  Street  is  none  of 
my  business.  Anyhow,  there  they  were. 
I was  about  deciding  that  my  friend 
wasn’t  worth  waiting  for,  when  they 
spied  Billy  and  the  Marquis.  By  the 
way,  I should  have  said  that  they  were 
both  tall  and  — not  attenuated.  The 
ladies,  I mean.” 

Astonishment  and  amusement  wore  be- 
ginning to  widen  Nan’s  eyes,  and  she 
glanced  at  Cecily,  who  regarded  her  plate 
in  what  might  have  passed  as  bored 
indifference.  Tom  was  visibly  enjoying 
the  tale. 

44  One  of  them — the  most  fascinating 
one — called  out,  4 Oh,  Billy,  will  you  take 
us  home  in  the  cart  V ” 

“Oh!”  ejaculated  Nan.  Cecily’s  eye- 
lids quivered  over  so  slightly  and  were 
still  again. 

“ Yes/*  said  Bradford,  gravely,  “ that's 
what  / thought,  particularly  ns  she  had 
repulsed  with  scorn  a similar  suggestion 
from  me.  About  ton  days  before,  I had 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  ask  he;*  if  she’d 
drive  to  the  Mission  with  me  in  that 
enrt.  I thought  it  would  he  a lark,  you 
know.”  Nan  nodded.  “ Well,  she  didn't 
think  so  at  all.  In  fact,  she  was  very 
indignant,  and  it  took  me  a week  to  make 
my  peace, — trying  every  day,  too.  She 
was  very  severe  with  me.  But  that’s  what 
I hoard — 4 Billy,  will  you  take  us  home 
in  the  cart?’  Naturally,  T awaited  de- 
velopments with — well,  with  interest.” 
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“Now,  of  all  the  worshippers  at  the 
shrine  of — the  most  fascinating  woman 
in  the  world,  none  was  more  boundlessly 
adoring  than  Billy  Carr.  We  were  very 
intimate,  and  I trust  it  won't  be  regarded 
as  a breach  of  faith  on  my  part  if  I 
tell  you  that  he  had  that  day  confided 
to  me  his  definite  intention  of  marrying 
her  when  he  grew  up.”  The  glint  of  a 
smile  flitted  across  Mrs.  Mosgrove’s  face 
and  was  gone.  44  But  he  wasn’t  one  to 
wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  Not  Billy! 

So  he  parleyed.  4 1 don’t  b’lieve  he’ll 
turn  round,’  lie  said.  The  Marquis 
strengthened  this  statement  by  turning 
back  his  ears,  and  the  roses  swung  with 
them.”  Nan  laughed.  44 4 Oh,  but  I’m 
sure  you  can  make  him  turn  around,’ 
said  the  fascinating  one.  You  see,  it’s 
evident  she  had  met  and  overcome  the 
eternal  masculine  before.  I’d  have  under- 
taken to  move  the  Mission  if  she  had 
exhibited  that  confidence  in  me!  Billy 
promptly  conceded  that  ’f  course  he  c’d 
make  him  ’f  he  wanted  to,  and  while  he 
was  accomplishing  it  there  was  apparent- 
ly some  opposition  entered  by  the  other 
girl,  for  the  fascinating  one  said — she 
has  a beautiful,  low  voice,  with  marvel- 
lous carrying  power  — she  said:  4 Oh, 
pooh ! There's  no  one  to  see,  and  if  there 
wen4,  who  cares?’  Please  remember  that. 
She  said,  4 If  there  were,  who  cares?’” 
Once  more  he  looked  at  Cecily,  but  she 
refused  to  meet  his  glance. 

44  The  other  girl  said  they’d  soil  their 
gowns.  4 Never  mind;  they’ll  wash,’  said 
the  fascinating  one.  The  other  girl  was 
afraid  they  were  too  heavy  for  the  Mar- 
quis, because  he  was  such  a little  burro. 

4 Tell  that  to  somebody  who  hasn’t  seen 
one  of  these  animals  under  a pack! 
We’re  a mere  feather  to  him.  We’ll  sit 
in  the  hack  and  hang  our  feet  over,  and 
if  we  meet  anybody  who  matters,  we  can 
hop  off.’  So  the  fascinating  one  sprang 
into  the  cart  with  an  energy  that  jerked 
the  shafts  up,  and  sat,  as  she  said,  hang- 
ing her  feet  over.  4 Come  on,’  she  said; 

4 don’t  keep  the  Marquis  waiting.’  The 
other  girl  jumped  up  beside  her,  and 
they  called  to  Billy  to  go  on.  Billy 
passed  the  word  along  to  the  Marquis, 
hut  apparently  the  Marquis  had  other 
plans.  He  stood  perfectly  still,  and  the 
long  shafts — have  T said  that  the  cart 
was  several  sizes  too  large  for  him? — 
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the  long  shafts,  tipped  up  by  the  weight 
in  the  back  of  the  cart,  pointed  above 
his  ears.  ‘Git  up!’  shouted  Billy.  The 
Marquis  turned-  back  one  ear  and  tried 
to  rub  his  nose  on  his  foreleg,  but  the 
shaft  interfered  with  freedom  of  action, 
so  he  turned  his  Lead  and  looked  re- 
proachfully back  at  Billy.  The  fascina- 
ting one  laughed.  ‘ Make  him  go,  Billy,’ 
she  said.  ‘ lie  mustn’t  be  humored.  It’s 
bad  for  men  and  burros  to  be  humored. 
They  need  discipline,’  sbe  said.”  . 

Nan  giggled  delightedly,  and  Cecily 
shot  a covert  and  furious  glance  at  the 
narrator,  who  pleasantly  smiled  at  her 
and  continued: 

“ Billy  leaned  forward  and  larruped 
the  Marquis  with  the  ends  of  the  reins. 
The  Marquis  took  about  two  steps,  and 
Billy  lifted  his  voice  in  what  was  prob- 
ably intended  for  a shout  of  triumph. 
Then  a funny  thing  happened.  That  bur- 
ro began  to  rise  slowly,  forefeet  first,  as 
if  he  was  being  lifted  bodily  by  those 
tremendous  shafts.  When  he  got  well  up 
on  his  hind  legs,  Billy’s  psean  changed  to 
a* shriek  of  terror.  ‘ Jump,  girls ! J ump !’ 
he  yelled.  ‘You’re  too  heavy!  He’s  go- 
ing up  in  the  air!’  ” 

Tom  and  Nan  shouted  with  laughter, 
and  Cecily,  finding  herself  in  Rome,  suc- 
ceeded in  emulating  the  Romans  to  the 
extent  of  contributing  a weary  smile. 
Bradford  gravely  waited  for  the  merri- 
ment to  die  away.  “ That’s  what  I did,” 
he  said,  ruefully.  “ I laughed.  The  girls 
rolled  out  at  the  back;  Billy  jumped; 
the  Marquis  resumed  a horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  dropped  one  ear  out  at  right 
angles  to  his  head,  with  an  innocently 
inquiring  expression  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a diplomat;  and  I — I stood 
there  and  laughed!'’  His  tone  indicated 
deep  disgust. 

“ Well,  I should  think  you  would !” 
gasped  Xan.  “ What  did  the  girls  do?” 

“ One  of  them  got  up, — and  the  other 
one  didn’t.  Presently  it  dawned  on  me 
that  the  fascinating  one  was  still  lying 
in  the  dust,  and  I stopped  laughing.  I 
ran — with  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  When 
T got,  near  them,  the  other  one  called  out, 
‘Oh,  she’s  sprained  her  ankle!’  but  the 
fascinating  one  just  lay  there,  propped  up 
on  one  elbow,  and  her  eyes  were  blazing, 
T can  tell  you!”  Mrs.  Mosgrove  smiled 
faintly  and  glanced  fleetingly  at  him. 


Nan  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  She 
was  amused,  but  no  longer  bewildered.  . 

“ She  looked  up  at  me  and  demanded, 
'Did  you  laugh V Well,  she  was  alive 
and  conscious — apparently  not  much  hurt 
— and  there  stood  Billy,  and  that  ridic- 
ulous burro,  and  the  old  dump-cart,  and 
to  save  my  neck  I couldn’t  have  kept  my 
face  straight!  I admitted  the  first 
charge  and  rendered  myself  liable  to  a 
second.  I laughed  again, — but  only  a 
little,  because  she  groaned  and  dropped 
Her  head  down  on  her  arms.  Then  I 
knew  I was  a brute — and  I think  I said 
so;  I don’t  remember.  Anyhow,  she  had 
sprained  her  ankle  and  couldn’t  walk, 
and  the  quickest  way  to  get  her  home 
seemed,  to  take  her  in  the  cart.”  Nan 
laughed,  and  he  frowned  at  her  quickly. 
“Oh,  it  wasn’t  a bit  funny  then!  She 
was  in  pain,  and  we  were  a long  way  from 
her  boarding-house,  and  she  was  furious 
with  me,  and  didn’t  want  me  to  touch 
her  or  do  anything  for  her,  and  hone  of 
us  had  any  sense,  anyhow,  and — it  wasn’t 
funny,  I tell  you!  However,  we  finally 
got  her  into  the  cart — the  other  girl  and 
1 — and  we  sent  Billy  posthaste  for  a 
doctor,  and  then  we  started  home  with 
her  through  the  dusk.  Nobody  who’s 
never  been  in  Santa  Barbara  knows  what 
the  dusk  is  there,”  he  said,  softly.  “ It’s 
golden  and  amethyst  and  gray,  all  mixed 
up  together  and  blended, — and  it’s  fra- 
grant. The  night  before,  we  had  walked 
together  in  the  dusk  on  the  beach,  she 
and  I,  and — somehow  I thought  that  per- 
haps some  day  she’d  let  me  tell  her  what 
that  dusk — with  her — meant  to  me.”  He 
looked  across  the  table  at  Cecily;  she  had 
grown  a little  pale.  Xan  drew  in  her 
breath  quickly  and  looked  away. 

“By  Jove!”  whispered  Tom,  not  yet 
fully  enlightened,  but  beginning  to  see. 

“ But  there  she  lay,  on  the  floor  of  the 
cart,  and  she  wouldn’t  look  at  me  nor 
speak  to  me.  She  said  she  wanted  to  go 
home,  and  she  wanted  the  other  girl  to 
walk  beside  her  every  step  of  the  wTay, 
and  then  she  lay  dowTn  in  the  cart  and 
shut  her  eyes.  So  the  girl  walked  be- 
side the  cart,  and  I led  the  burro, — and 
thought  of  all  the  things  that  I wanted 
to  say  to  her.”  His  voice  was  low  and 
a little  husky.  “ I wanted  to  tell  her 
that  T was  a brute  and  knew  it ; I wanted 
to  tell  her  that  she  was — what  she  was; 
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and  I wanted  to  tell  her — other  things. 
But  all  I could  do  was  to  lead  the  burro 
and  see  that  the  wheels  didn’t  jolt  into 
chuck-holes.  And  that’s  the  way  we  went 
home.”  He  ceased  speaking,  and  nobody 
stirred.  Presently  he  resumed: 

“ I helped  lift  her  out  of  the  cart  and 
carry  her  into  the  house.  She  wouldn’t 
even  say  good  night  to  me.  I thought 
then  that  the  sprain  was  a very  bad  one 
and  that  she  was  in  great  pain.”  Cecily 
flushed  red  at  this  point.  “ So  I went 
back  to  the  hotel  and  smoked  — and 
smoked.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as 
I decently  could,  I went  over  to  her 
boarding-house,  and — what  do  you  sup- 
pose they  told  me?”  lie  paused,  looking 
at  Nan. 

“ What  ?” 

“ That  she  had  taken  the  steamer  for 
San  Francisco  the  night  before.” 

“ Gone  ?” 

“ Gone.  Apparently  she  had  recovered 
from  the  intense  pain  of  that  sprain 
rather  quickly.  Anyhow,  she  had  stirred 
up  the  old  lady  who  was  with  her,  had 
her  trunks  packed  in  a hurry,  and  they 
had  taken  the  north-bound  steamer  at 
midnight.  Fortunately  for  her  scheme, 
the  boat  was*  late.” 

Mrs.  Mosgrove’s  mouth  wore  an  aggra- 
vating. tantalizing  smile. 

“ Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  ejaculated 
Tom.  This  part  of  the  story  he  had  not 
heard.  “ What  did  you  do  ?” 

“Took  the  name  of  her  San  Fran- 
cisco hotel  and  engaged  a seat  in  the 
next  north  - bound  stage.  I’d  missed 
that  day’s.”' 

“Did  you  catch  her?”  demanded 
Porter. 

“No!  She  had  several  hours’  start, 
and  that  stage  is  no  Flyer!  I got  to 
Frisco,  to  find  that  she’ll  stayed  there 
only  overnight,  and  had  left  Salt  Lake 
City  as  her  next  mail-address.  I tele- 
graphed her,  asking  her  to  wait  for  me 
there,  and  took  the  next  train  east.  They 
only  run  one  through  train  a day  on 
that  road,  and  of  course  I’d  missed  one 
that  day.  At  Salt  Lake  City  I learned 
that  she  had  remained  there  only  over 
one  train,  but  had  gone  to  Denver.  I 
telegraphed  her  at  Denver,  and  took  the 
next  train  over.  Same  old  story.  She 
had  stayed  there  only  a few  hours  and 
gone  on  to  Colorado  Springs.  By  this 


time  I was  getting  wary,  and  as  I had 
lots  of  time  before  there  was  a train  to 
the  Springs,  I wired  Her  hotel,  asking  if 
these  ladies  were  there.  -Reply  came  that 
they  had  been  there,  but  had  gone.  I 
wired  for  their  next  address.  They’d  left 
none.  I wired  again,  asking  their  prob- 
able destination.  Clerk  didn’t  know,  but 
thought  it  was  New  York.  Definite, 
isn’t  it?” 

“And  that’s  why  you’rq  here?”  Tom 
was  excited. 

“ That’s  why  I’m  here,”  repeated  Brad- 
ford, significantly.  “I  really  believe 
thatJs  why  I’m  here”  He  looked  again 
across  jthe  table  at  Cecily.  This  time 
she  met  his  glance  rathPr  nervously — half, 
pleading,  half  defiant. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  reiterated  his 
friend.  “ If  a woman  gave  me  the  slip 
that  way,  I’d  let  her  go!” 

“ No,  you  wouldn’t,  Tom,”  quietly  re- 
plied Otis,  with  one  quick,  deep  glance 
into  Cecily’s  batfling  eyes.  “ Not  this 
woman.” 

“ Well,  then,  if  it’s  as  serious  as  that, 
let’s  find  her!  Who  is  she?”  Tom  was 
as  unconscious  of  the  undercurrent  as 
he  had  earlier  been  of  the  gunpowder. 

“ She  is — ” said  Bradford,  and  paused. 
Cecily  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  looked 
straight  at  him.  Nan  hel^  her  breath. 

“Well?”  urged  Porter. 

“ She  is — the  most  lovable  woman  in 
the  whole  wide  world,”  said  Otis,  under 
his  breath.  Cecily’s  gaze  was  sudden- 
ly withdrawn. 

“Yes,  yes,  but  her  name!  What’s  her 
name?” 

“ That,”  said  Bradford,  for  the  second 
time.  “ is  my  secret.” 

“ But  don’t  you  see,  man ! We  may 
be  able  to  help  you  find  her!  It’s  pos 
sible — of  course,  not  probable,  but  en- 
tirely possible — that  we  may  even  know 
her!” 

“ That’s  not  impossible,”  drolly  ad- 
mitted Bradford. 

“ Well,  then  (” 

“ 1 shall  find  her — if  it  is  to  be.” 

“Oh,  fiddlesticks!”  said  Tom. 

“ What  do  you  think  about  it,  Mrs. 
Mosgrove?”  suddenly  asked  Otis.  “Do 
you  think  I shall  ever  find  her  again?” 

“ Quiea  sahc?”  she  replied,  but  to 
Bradford’s  ears  her  laugh  was  unnatural, 
and  his  heart  leaped  within  him. 
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“ You  travel  a great  deal,”  he  said. 
“ You  may  find  her  for  me  some  day. 
Will  you  let  me  come  to-morrow  and  tell 
you  who  she  is?” 

“ To  - morrow  ?”  faltered  Cecily,  and 
then,  hard  pressed,  fell  back  upon 
quotation : 

“ ‘ Why,  To-morrow  1 may  be 
Myself  with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  thousand 
Years.* 

At  any  rate,  I shall  not  be  here.” 

The  coffee  had  long  since  been  fin- 
ished, and  Cecily  moved  suggestively, 
looking  at  Nan.  But  the  hostess  was 
apparently  oblivious  of  the  hour  and  the 
situation.  She  sat,  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  her  chin  propped  in  her  hands, 
looking  at  Bradford,  over  whose  face  a 
sudden  shade  had  fallen. 

“ You  have  this  to  comfort  you,  any- 
way, Otis,”  she  remarked:  “ She  found 
you  formidable.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  quickly 
asked. 

“ There’s  only  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  will  make  a woman  run  away  from 
a man,”  said  Nan,  judicially,  “and  that 
is  fear.” 

“How  absurd!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mos- 
grove,  flushing  to  her  hair. 

“ Now,”  continued  Mrs.  Porter,  ignor- 
ing Cecily’s  barbell  glances,  “ let's  pro- 
ceed by  the  method  of  elimination.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  physical  violence  from 
you.  She  w?as  not,  presumably,  afraid 
of  violence,  physical  or  otherwise,  from 
any  other  man  because  of  you.  She  was 
not  afraid  of  you  at  all;  for  if  you  had 
succeeded  in  finding  her  and  telling  her 
your  story,  she  would  have  had  only  to 


say  ‘ no,’  and  that  would  have  ended  it. 
Ergo,  she  wfas  afraid  to  let  you  tell  your 
story,  for  fear  of  what  she  herself  might 
do  or  feel.  In  other  words,  she  was  afraid 
she  might  yield.” 

“ But  why  should  she  be  afraid  to 
yield  if — if  she  could  care  for  me?”  puz- 
zled the  man. 

“ Because  she’s  a woman,  you  goose !” 
laughed  Nan.  “ We  all  hate  the  thought 
of  yielding — until  wre’ve  done  it,  and 
then  we  glory  in  it!  Y"ou  may  depend 
upon  it,  as  long  as  she  runs  from  you, 
she’s  afraid.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Bradford,  “ I W’onder  if 
that’s  so?  Do  you  think  it  is,  Mrs.  Mos- 
grovc ?” 

“ Not  at  all,”  protested  Cecily,  some- 
what overfervently.  “ She  probably  runs 
— that  is,  she  probably  wishes  not  to  be 
annoyed,  and — and  I should  advise  you 
to  give  it  up.” 

“Never!”  said  Bradford,  quietly. 
“ Never  until  she  herself  tells  me,  in  so 
many  words,  that  she  does  not  and  can- 
not— love  me.  And  I’m  not  sure  that  I 
shall  give  it  up  even  then,”  he  added. 
“ At  any  rate,  I’ve  told  you  the  story. 
I warned  you  that  it  had  no  denoue- 
ment, unless — have  you,  possibly,  discov- 
ered one?” 

For  an  instant  Cecily  looked  across  the 
table  into  eyes  that  told  more  than  ever 
his  lips  could. 

“Will  you  tell  me?”  he  whispered. 

She  arose,  and  they  all  followed  her 
example. 

“ I shouldn’t  wonder,”  she  said,  un- 
steadily, “ if — perhaps — it  will  turn  out 
to  be,  ‘ And  they — lived  happily — ever 
after.’” 


My  Fairest  Fair 

/>’ V J.  VANCE  CHENEY 

THERE  is,  they  sav,  no  swfeetest  rose, 

There  is  no  fairest  face;  for  fancy  grows 
Its  owm  deceiver. 

But,  right  or  w’rong,  what  does  love  care? 

I say,  “ World  over,  only  one’s  all  fair,” 

And  so  l>elieve  her. 
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because  they  nourished  the  hope  that  a 
way  to  China  was  to  be  found  through  the 
network  of  western  rivers  and  lakes,  but 
which  told  of  the  existence  of  many  na- 
tions to  the  south,  along  the  river,  who 
were  waiting  for  the  missionary  of  the 
cross.  It  was  a time  of  wonderful  activ- 
ity with  the  adventurous  Frenchmen — 
priests,  traders,  soldiers,  and  statesmen. 
While  the  English  and  Dutch  were  tra- 
ding, and  while  the  former  were  founding 
a solid  empire  at  the  south,  the  French 
were  pursuing  the  vision  of  China  at  the 
north.  More  than  a century  before,  the 
Spaniard  had  abandoned  the  Mississippi; 
indeed,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  its  im- 
portance. Still,  he  hovered  on  its  flanks, 
in  Mexico  on  the  west  and  in  Florida 
on  the  east,  and  still  Indians  who  ap- 
proached its  banks  carried  guns  and 
knives  bought  of  him,  as  Marquette  and 
Joliet  and  La  Salle  were  to  learn. 

In  1639  the  Sieur  Nicolet  found  the  wa- 
ters of  the  great  river*  through  the  Fox 
and  W isconsin  rivers.  Father  J oguee  and 
Raymbout  heard  of  it,  in  1641,  from  the 
Sioux  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Then  came 
the  long  Iroquois  war,  and  Upper  Canada 
was  deserted  by  the  priest  and  his  con- 
verts for  eight  years  of  savage  massacres. 
With  peace,  the  missionaries  returned  to 
the  vexed  land,  and  again  the  mysterious 
great  river  is  the  most  constant  theme  of 
the  visiting  and  the  gossiping  Indian. 
Where  does  the  river  flow?  Does  it  not 
open  into  the  great  China  Sea?  Is  not 
the  solution  of  the  important  geograph- 
ical problem  to  be  worked  out  by  sailing 
down  its  waters?  La  Salle  hears  of  it, 
and  learns,  only  eventually  to  disregard 
the  information,  that  he  may  reach  it 
by  the  Alleghany  and  the  Ohio,  and  that 
it  will  bear  him  to  the  sea.  Father 
Allouez  hears  of  the  Indians  who  "live 
on  the  great  river  called  Messipi,”  and 
writes  that  it  "empties,  as  far  as  I can 
conjecture,  into  the  sea  by  Virginia.” 
Later,  in  1670,  the  year  after  La  Salle 
sailed  down  the  Ohio  to  the  rapids  at 
Louisville,  Allouez  began  to  ascend  Fox 
River,  and  reached  Lake  Winnebago.  He 
crossed  the  lake,  and  came  to  another 
river  "from  a wild-oat  lake”;  thence 
he  reached  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  the 
Wisconsin  River,  which,  he  says,  is  a 

* The  Algonquin  word  Mississippi  means 
Great  River. 


" beautiful  river  running  southwest — 
without  any  rapid.  ...  It  leads  to  the 
great  river  named  Messi-sipi,  which  is 
only  six  days’  sail  from  here.”  This  was 
thirty  years  after  Nicolet  had  gone  the 
same  way. 

Allouez  alone  seems  to  have  written 
that  the  river  emptied  into  the  " sea  by 
Virginia,”  and  the  question  had  come 
to  be  whether  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  from  whose  waters  the  Span- 
iards had  ordered  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
or  whether  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of 
California — named,  from  a fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  color  of  the  water  to  that 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Red,  or  Vermilion, 
Sea.  If  the  river  flowed  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a way  was  then  open  to  the 
colonists  and  commerce  of  France  to  the 
northwest,  and,  Spain  put  out  of  the  way 
by  the  triumphant  arms  of  Louis  XTV., 
the  approach  to  New  France  would  no 
longer  be  by  way  of  a river  closed  half 
the  year  by  ice,  but  would  be  a constantly 
open  way  through  a smiling  and  fruitful 
country  to  the  land  of  furs.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  river  flowed  into  the 
Gulf  of  California,  it  did  indeed  flow 
into  a sea  on  which  one  might  sail  to 
China.  It  was  to  be  left  to  Father 
Marquette  and  his  companion  Joliet  to 
answer  the  question,  into  which  of  the 
two  gulfs  did  the  great  river  flow  ? 

In  1672,  Colbert  wrote  to  Talon,  then 
near  the  end  of  his  term  as  Intendant, 
that  the  new  energy  about  to  be  infused 
into  Canada  should  be  directed  not  only  to 
the  making  of  New  France  a profitable 
and  prosperous  colony,  but  that  it  should 
be  further  manifested  in  efforts  to  reach 
the  sea  which  led  to  China.  Talon  select- 
ed Louis  Joliet  for  the  enterprise  of  dis- 
covering the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi. 

Joliet,  the  trader,  was  a native  of  Que- 
bec, having  been  bom  in  1645,  educated 
at  the  Jesuit  college  there,  and  being, 
perhaps,  an  officer  of  the  college.  He 
was  an  able  man  of  sound  judgment,  with 
the  courage  which  was  needed  on  the 
frontier.  He  had  traded  and  explored, 
and  had  already  been  employed  to  verify 
the  Indian  tale  that  copper  was  to  be 
found  on  Lake  Superior.  When  Talon 
recommended  him  to  Frontenac,  who 
had  just  come  over  (1672)  to  be 
Governor-General  of  New  France,  the 
latter  employed  him.  He  had  not  yet 
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_ _ , _ undisturbed  pos- 

Marquette  s Genu-  . - 

inb  Map  session  of  power 

in  Canada  and  the 
countries  beyond, 
with  their  missions  and  trading-posts. 
Joliet  departed  to  find  the  Southern  Sea 
by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  great 
river.  At  Sault  Sainte  Marie  he  met  Mar- 
quette, who  went  with  him,  ecstatically 
thankful  for  this  answer  to  his  fervent 
prayers.  The  priest  went  as  priest  and 
missionary,  not  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  the  Governor-General,  whose  party 
always  disclaimed  him,  but  instructed 
by  his  Order  to  carry  the  gospel  into 
benighted  parts. 

The  story  of  this  expedition  is  told  by 
Marquette.  Joliet  was  the  commander, 
but  on  his  return  his  canoe  was  wrecked 
in  the  rapids  above  Montreal,  and  all  his 
papers  were  lost.  He  afterwards  made  a 
report  of  the  journey  and  sketched  a map 
from  memory,  which  Frontenac  sent  to 
France  in  1674.  Marquette’s  report  was 
sent  to  the  mission  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie, 
and  a year  later,  1675,  the  French  gov- 
ernment was  in  possession  of  the  priest’s 
journals,  which,  however,  were  thrust 
away  in  the  archives  at  Paris.  These 
were  not  published  until  1681,  when  La 
Salle  was  making  his  effort  to  journey 
down  the  river.  The  King  seems  to  have 
forgotten  his  eagerness  to  find  a way  to 


the  Southern  Sea,  and  to  have  overlooked 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  his  ap- 
pointed agent,  as  he  subsequently  disre- 
garded the  whole  vast  empire  which  La 
Salle  added  to  his  crown. 

Marquette  tells  the  story  of  the  journey 
from  the  full  heart  of  the  happy  mis- 
sionary. He  was  one  of  the  “ optimists  ” 
of  his  time — to  employ  a good  word  in 
the  distorted  sense  of  our  own  day;  he 
saw  no  treachery  or  guile  in  his  Indians, 
as  he  realized  none  of  the  hardships  of 
his  life,  nor  the  poison  of  new  countries, 
until  his  body  succumbed  to  toil  and 
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exposure  before  he  had  reached  middle 
life.  Even  then  his  death  in  the  woods 
where  he  lived  was  beatific.  This  tale  of 
a pleasant  journey,  begun  on  the  spark- 
ling waters  of  the  Wisconsin  in  the  gra- 
cious month  of  June,  embalms  for  us 
some  of  the  beautiful  legends  of  the 
Indian,  and  preserves  for  us  some  of 
his  most  encouraging  and  charming 
traits.  Unselfishness,  hospitality,  relig- 
ious sentiment,  the  recognition  of  the 
preeminent  beauty  of  peace,  were  traits 
that  appeared  to  Marquette  when  he 
visited  savages  whom  others  saw  and  have 
continued  to  see  only  as  bloody-minded 
and  repulsive  heathen. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom 
Father  Marquette  had  always  invoked 
when  he  prayed  to  be  permitted  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  he  received  his  instruc- 
tions to  join  Joliet’s  expedition.  In 
two  canoes,  and  with  five  men,  the  ad- 
venturers set  forth  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1673,  from  Marquette’s  mission  of  St. 
Ignatius  at  Michilimackinac.  Over  Lake 
Michigan  to  Green  Bay — or,  as  it  was 
then  known,  the  Bay  of  the  Fetid — Mar- 
quette says  they  went,  and  that  they  made 
their  “ paddles  play  merrily  over  the 
water”;  so  joyously  did  he  begin  his  voy- 
age. The  Indians  of  the  Wild  Oats,  as 
the  French  called  the  water-plant,  or  the 
Wild  Rice,  as  the  English  called  and  as 
we  call  it  now,  were  the  first  whom  he 
visited.  Their  canoes  were  pushed 
through  the  graceful  heads  of  the  grain 
bending  above  the  full  waters,  and  Mar- 
quette describes  with  particularity  this 
plant,  which  continues  to  be  a favorite 
food  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  States 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Wild  Oats 
warned  the  Frenchmen  of  the  dangers  that 
awaited  them  on  their  journey  down  the 
great  river — of  the  warring  tribes  that 
would  kill  and  scalp  them,  of  the  mon- 
sters of  the  river  who  would  swallow  them 
and  their  canoes,  of  the  demon  that  would 
stop  them  and  engulf  them,  and  of  the 
great  heat  that  would  destroy  them.  It 
was  the  smiling  month  of  June,  however, 
and  Marquette’s  heart  was  happy  in  the 
thought  of  his  mission,  happier  still  in 
the  thought  that  he  might  die  in  carrying 
onward  the  cause  of  Christ.  So  he  told 
the  wondering  Indians,  and  bidding  them 


pray  for  him  and  his  cause  and  his 
party,  he  went  on. 

They  sailed  down  the  Fox  River,  came 
to  Lake  Winnebago,  to  the  village  of  the 
Ma9koutens,  the  Fire  Nation,  and  then, 
through  little  lakes  and  marshes,  carried 
^nd  sailed  their  canoes  to  the  Wisconsin. 
They  had  left  the  waters  flowing  north- 
ward and  had  come  to  those  which  flowed 
to  the  south.  In  the  shallows  of  the  Fox 
River  their  feet  had  been  cut  by  the  sharp 
rocks  over  which  they  were  compelled  to 
drag  their  canoes,  but  now  they  were  on  a 
broad  river  with  a sandy  bottom,  whose 
shallows  made  navigation  difficult,  but 
whose  beauties  chiefly  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  mind  of  Marquette, — the 
vine-clad  islands,  the  “ fertile  lands,  di- 
versified with  wood,  prairie,  and  hill. 
Here,”  he  continues,  “ you  find  oaks,  wal- 
nut, whitewood,  and  another  kind  of 
tree  with  branches  armed  with  long 
thorns.”  Here  they  saw  deer  and  moose 
in  “ considerable  numbers.”  They  saw 
what  appeared  to  be  an  iron-mine.  They 
were  penetrating  what  was  to  be  the 
beautiful  State  of  Wisconsin.  On  the 
17th  of  June  they  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi— “ with  a joy  that  I cannot  express,” 
writes  Father  Marquette.  They  entered 
it  at  the  point  where  now  stands  Prairie 
du  Chien. 

Father  Marquette  there  called  the  river 
La  Conception.  The  name  soon  disap- 
peared. The  Spaniards  had  called  it 
Espiritu  Sancto.  La  Salle  christened  it 
Colbert.  All  gave  way  in  the  end  to  the 
persistent  Indian  name  Mississippi,  the 
Great  River.  For  eight  days  the  voyagers 
journeyed  through  a silent  solitude.  They 
encountered  animals  and  birds  of  kinds 
new  to  them,  but  no  human  beings.  The 
land  became  even  more  beautiful  as  the 
river  cut  its  narrow  way  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  meadows  of  the  two  sides. 
There  was  no  longer  need  of  paddling, 
for  the  canoes  glided  gently  down  the 
stream  by  islands  covered  with  beautiful 
trees.  The  game  was  abundant.  There 
were  “ deer  and  moose,  bustards  and 
wingless  swans — for  they  shed  their  plumes 
in  this  country.”  They  met  with  the 
great  Mississippi  catfish,  one  of  which 
struck  Marquette’s  canoe  so  violently  that 
he  was  afraid  that  he  had  run  upon  a 
snag,  and  that  the  frail  bark  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  first  suggestion 
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of  neighboring  human  life  was  the  paint- 
ed monster  on  a rock,  " with  the  head  of 
a tiger,  a pointed  snout  like  a wildcat’s, 
a beard  and  ears  erect,  a grayish  back, 
and  neck  all  black.” 

As  they  go  farther  south  and  reach  a 
point  below  the  place  where  Davenport, 
Iowa,  now  stands,  the  wild  turkey  appears, 
and,  strangest  and  most  exciting  of  all 
their  discoveries  thus  far,  they  saw  the 
great  bison,  whom  the  Indians  called  the 
pisikiou.  It  was  the  25th  of  June  be- 
fore the  Frenchmen  perceived  a sign  of 
human  neighborhood.  Then  they  saw 
a footprint  upon  the  shore,  and  following 
a beaten  path,  Marquette  and  Joliet  came 
upon  three  Indian  villages.  Fearful  lest 
their  reception  might  not  be  friendly, 
they  nevertheless  announced  themselves 
by  calling  out,  and  the  Indians,  no  less 
fearful  than  themselves,  ran  forth.  Then 
they  slowly  approached  to  meet  them, 
bearing  pipes,  which  they  lifted  towards 
the  sun — " as  if,”  says  Marquette,  " offer- 
ing them  to  him  to  smoke.”  The  two 
parties  stood  before  each  other  in  silence, 
when  Marquette  asked,  "Who  are  you?” 
To  which  the  answer  came,  "We  are  Il- 
linois,”— which  is  the  same  as  saying  in 
English  that  they  were  men,  for  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Indian  word  Illinois. 
Then  they  presented  to  the  strangers  their 
pipes  to  smoke.  The  pipes  were  the  mys- 
terious calumet,  the  gift  of  the  Gitche- 
Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit,  for  thfe  pro- 
motion of  peace  among  the  tribes.  The 
Illinois  presented  a calumet  to  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  and  its  religious  significance 
and  its  prevailing  power  among  the  In- 
dians were  more  than  once  manifested 
during  the  fortunate  journey.  Marquette 
was  now  among  the  Indians  whose  emis- 
saries had  visited  him  at  La  Pointe,  in- 
viting him  to  come  among  them  with  his 
divine  message.  They  had  recognized  the 
black  robe  of  the  Jesuit,  and  this  ac- 
counts no  doubt  for  the  friendly  recep- 
tion with  which  the  travellers  met.  Mar- 
quette saw  nothing  but  the  better  side 
of  these  Indians,  of  whose  meaner  char- 
acteristics La  Salle  and  Tonty  were  soon 
to  have  experience.  The  imaginative 
priest  saw  only  the  poetry  in  the  savage 
life  which  he  now  encountered;  and  it 
was  well,  for  it  gives  to  us  a charming 
narrative,  as  it  gave  to  Longfellow  some 
of  his  beautiful  verses.  A great  and 


formal  reception  was  held  for  the  visit- 
ors, and  the  author  of  " Hiawatha  ” has 
translated  the  words  of  the  Indian  orator, 
as  Father  Marquette  transcribed  them, 
making  them  Hiawatha’s  welcome  to  the 
" Black-robe  chief,  the  Pale-face.” 

Beautiful  is  the  sun,  O strangers, 

When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us! 

All  our  town  in  peace  awaits  you; 

All  our  doors  Btand  open  for  you; 

You  shall  enter  all  our  wigwams, 

For  the  heart’s  right  hand  we  give  you. 

Never  bloomed  the  earth  so  gayly, 

Never  shone  the  sun  so  brightly, 

As  to-day  they  shine  and  blossom 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us! 

Never  was  our  lake  so  tranquil, 

Nor  so  free  from  rocks  and  sand-bars; 
For  your  birch  canoe  in  passing 
Has  removed  both  rock  and  sand-bar! 

Never  before  had  our  tobacco 
Such  a sweet  and  pleasant  flavor, 

Never  the  broad  leaves  of  our  corn-fields 
Were  so  beautiful  to  look  on, 

As  they  seem  to  us  this  morning, 

When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us! 

A feast  was  made  for  the  visitors,  but 
they  were  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
refusing  the  dog  meat  which  constituted 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  a native  ban- 
quet. The  calumet  was  danced,  and  then 
the  sanctified  pipe  of  red  sandstone  was 
presented  to  the  Frenchmen. 

They  hastily  said  good-by  to  the  Il- 
linois about  the  end  of  June,  and  the 
voyage  was  continued.  They  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Illinois,  which  La 
Salle  afterward  named  the  Seignelay,  in 
honor  of  the  French  minister  Colbert’s 
son.  Marquette  described  the  " fright- 
ful ” high  cliffs  of  stratified  rocks,  with  the 
trees  and  the  cactus  growing  out  of  the 
earthy  spaces  in  the  rocks,  and  the  " two 
monsters  painted  on  one  of  those  rocks 
. . . on  which  the  boldest  Indians  dare 
not  gaze  long.  They  are  as  large  as  a 
calf,  with  horns  on  the  head  like  a deer, 
a fearful  look,  red  eyes,  bearded  like  a 
tiger,  the  face  somewhat  like  a man’s, 
the  body  covered  with  scales,  and  the  tail 
so  long  that  it  twice  makes  the  turn  of 
the  body,  passing  over  the  head  and  down 
between  the  legs,  and  ending  at  last  in 
a fish’s  tail.  Green,  red,  and  a kind  of 
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black  are  the  colors  employed.”  Soon 
the  Illinois  with  its  painted  monsters 
and  its  natural  forts  was  to  be  made  the 
centre  of  the  great  French  empire  which 
Frontenac  and  La  Salle  projected  and 
made  possible,  but  for  whose  establish- 
ment Louis  and  France  were  not  equal. 

Soon  on  their  voyage  downward  they 
encountered  the  muddy  and  stormy  wa- 
ters, laden  with  dangerous  tree  trunks, 
of  the  Missouri.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
great  whirlpool  against  which  the  friendly 
Illinois  had  warned  them;  at  all  events 
their  canoes  were  twisted  about,  and  were 
so  banged  by  stumps  and  other  missiles 
that  the  travellers  were  glad  to  get 
through  it.  Now,  as  did  La  Salle  later, 
they  sailed  out  of  the  clear  waters  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  into  waters  yellowed  by 
the  Pekitanoui,  or  "Muddy  River” — the 
Missouri, — for  this  turbulent  stream  dis- 
colored the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  It 
was  here  that  Marquette  heard  of  a great 
geographical  fact,  which,  however,  was 
not  certainly  known  until  a century  later. 
He  heard  that  by  following  up  this  river 
for  five  or  six  days  one  would  come  to 
an  easy  portage  over  a beautiful  prairie; 
that  then  one  would  come  to  a little  river 
running  southwest,  thence  to  a lake,  and 
thence  to  another  river  emptying  into 
the  sea.  Marquette  thought  that  this 


would  be  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. "I  have  hardly  any  doubt,”  he 
wrote,  "that  this  is  the  Red  Sea.  I do 
not  despair  of  one  day  making  the  dis- 
covery, if  God  does  me  this  favor  and 
grants  me  health,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
publish  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of 
this  new  world  who  have  so  long  been 
plunged  in  heathen  darkness.”  Mar- 
quette’s dream  was  of  a truth,  for  from 
the  Missouri  one  may  reach  the  Platte, 
whose  head  waters  interlock  with  those  of 
the  Colorado,  and  this  river  in  turn  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Here  was 
an  Indian  tale  informed  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  a born  explorer. 

Still  they  went  on  in  pleasant  spirits. 
A thing  that  is  strange  of  this  compared 
with  every  other  narrative  of  the  time 
is  that  it  contains  no  record  of  any  quar- 
rel between  the  lay  captain  and  the  priest, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  quarrels  whatever,  or  of 
any  jealousy.  They  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio — the  Onaboukigou — the  beauti- 
ful river.  They  made  their  way  through 
the  little  bay  against  which  the  Indians, 
thinking  that  an  evil  Manitou  dwelt 
there,  had  also  warned  them.  But  they 
passed  safely  with  their  frail  canoes,  be- 
tween the  rocks  that  rose  "twenty  feet 
high,  where  the  whole  current  of  the 
river  is  whirled:  hurled  back  against  that 
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which  follows,  and  checked  by  a neigh- 
boring island,  the  mass  of  water  is  forced 
through  a narrow  channel.” 

Marquette  was  keenly  interested  in  all 
that  he  saw.  He  was  intent  on  testing 
the  gifts  of  nature,  as  he  was  intent  on 
making  friends  with  and  converts  of  the 
sons  of  men  whom  he  met  on  the  route. 
He  had  tasted  the  mineral  waters  of  Wis- 
consin. He  had  learned  the  tongues  of 
Indians  until  he  had  mastered  six.  He 
now  studied  the  supposed  iron-mines  near 
the  Ohio,  and  tried  on  his  paddle  the 
colored  clays  of  the  deposit  from  which  the 
near-by  Indians,  the  Shawnees,  and  their 
successors  for  many  years  obtained  the 
pigments  with  which  they  decorated 
themselves.  Leaving  the  beautiful  river 
behind,  they  came  to  the  land  of  cane. 
The  hills  and  frowning  rocks  which  Mar- 
quette had  found  so  picturesque  gave 
place  to  lowlands,  on  which  he  saw  the 
beautiful  tall  green  cane,  growing  so 
thick  that  the  wild  beef,  as  he  called  the 
bison,  found  it  difficult  to  make  their  way 
through  it.  With  the  cane  came  the  mos- 
quitoes. Marquette  even  called  it  their 
country.  The  Indians  to  avoid  them 
slept  on  scaffoldings  of  poles,  under  which 
they  built  a smudge,  and  the  French- 
men made  a canopy  of  sails  for  protec- 
tion from  the  stinging  insects. 

As  they  progressed  they  met  some  In- 
dians— probably  a party  of  Tuscaroras — 
who  bore  guns,  and  possessed  axes,  hoes, 
knives,  beads,  and  the  old-time  double 
glass  bottles  which  held  powder.  All 
these  they  had  probably  bought  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida.  For  the  first  time 
the  Frenchmen  were  to  try  the  mysterious 
power  of  the  calumet.  With  timid  ges- 
tures they  showed  it  to  the  Indians, 
as  the  Illinois  had  shown  it  to  them  a 
month  before;  but,  with  the  precaution 
of  civilization,  believing  in  preparation, 
the  messenger  of  peace  was  backed  by  the 
rest  of  the  company,  who  took  aim  with 
their  guns  lest  it  might  turn  out  that 
a bullet  might  be  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  white  man  than  Gitche-Manitou’s 
peace-pipe.  But,  says  Marquette,  the 
Indians  were  “ as  much  frightened  as 
ourselves,”  and  so  there  was  a feast  in- 
stead of  a battle. 

Still  farther  south  they  met  the  warlike 
tribe  of  Mitchigamea.  These  were  armed 
with  bows,  arrows,  axe9,  war-clubs,  and 


bucklers.  They  declined  at  first  to  recog- 
nize the  sacred  calumet,  and  even  sprang 
into  the  water  to  seize  the  Frenchmen’s 
canoes;  but  at  last  some  of  the  old  men 
saw  the  mysterious  emblem  of  peace, 
called  off  the  hot-headed  young  warriors, 
and  again  hospitality  followed  hostility. 
The  good  father  had  soon  made  friends 
with  these  savages,  and  while  he  writes 
that  he  does  not  "know  whether  they 
understood  what  I told  them  of  God  and 
the  things  which  concerned  their  salva- 
tion,” he  adds,  with  his  engaging  hope- 
fulness, "It  is  a seed  cast  in  the  earth 
which  must  bear  its  fruit  in  season.” 

He  had  now  reached  the  Indians  who 
knew  not  winter  and  who  had  never  seen 
snow.  They  were  descended  from  the 
Aztecs,  and  as  the  language  was  a Mex- 
ican dialect,  Marquette,  whose  lingual 
learning  was  in  Algonquin  and  Iroquois, 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  them. 
He  did  his  best  with  signs  and  with 
scattered  words  of  his  own  Indian  vo- 
cabulary, and  he  never  failed  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  tribes  he  encountered. 
Moreover,  he  seems  never  to  have  failed 
to  leave  behind  him  a pleasant  impression. 

Eight  or  ten  leagues  farther  on  the 
voyage  southward  stopped  in  latitude  33° 
W north.  Beyond  it  were  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  be  found  nine  years 
later  by  La  Salle.  In  a two  or  three  days’ 
journey  farther,  Marquette  and  Joliet 
would  have  completed  their  task  and  have 
anticipated  their  greater  successor.  They 
were  now  among  the  Akamsea.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  Marquette  spells  the 
name  of  the  Arkansas  Indians,  writing 
the  word,  of  course,  as  it  struck  his  ear; 
and  so  we  may  sympathize  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  modem  State,  who  are  so  de- 
termined that  the  name  shall  not  be 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  a lengthened 
Kansas  that  they  have  enacted  a statute 
condemning  all,  by  inference  at  least,  who 
do  not  say  “ Arkansaw.”  Marquette 
preached  the  gospel  to  these  Indians,  and 
says  that  they  wanted  him  to  remain  to 
instruct  them;  but  another  entry  in  his 
narrative  indicates  that  the  good  man’s 
simplicity  was  sometimes  played  upon, 
for  the  Indians  held  a council  in  which 
they  plotted  to  kill  the  Frenchmen  for 
the  plunder  that  they  might  obtain. 
Their  lives  would  have  been  taken  but 
for  a friendly  chief  who  danced  the  calu- 
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The  House  of  the  Terraces 

BY  ARTHUR  COLTON 


THREE  terraces  with  gray  stone 
balustrades  went  down  from  the 
great  gray  stone  house  to  the  river. 
The  windows  of  the  house  shone  with 
red  and  level  light  whenever  the  sun  set 
between  the  two  mountains  beyond  the 
river,  and  at  night  the  same  windows 
glowed  from  within  and  sent  long 
streams  of  yellow  light  flowing  across 
the  upper  terrace,  around  the  circular 
fountain  whose  outflow  slid  and  fell 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  so  out 
beneath  the  wrought-iron  water-gate. 
But  the  light  from  the  lower  windows 
went  no  fartBer  than  the  upper  terrace. 
The  two  lower  lay  in  the  dark  below. 

Many  kinds  of  sailing  and  steaming 
craft  went  by  on  the  wide  river — tugs 
dragging  strings  of  canal-boats,  black 
barges,  pleasure-yachts  with  white  sails, 
and  passenger-steamers,  which  at  night 
were  like  enormous  glowworms,  each 
carrying  aloft  a veering  search-light. 
Usually,  whenever  the  night  boat  went 
up,  the  vast  beam  of  the  search-light 
wheeled  across  the  sky,  seeming  to  brush 
the  stars,  and  fell  on  the  terraces.  It 
fixed  its  stern  blinding  gaze  there  a mo- 
ment or  two,  and  was  gone.  A girl  in 
white  on  the  lower  terrace  said,  “ It  is 
like  the  eye  of  God.”  Whenever  the 
searching  eye  was  turned  on  the  terraces 
she  would  stand  upright  in  the  glare  and 
endure  it  proudly,  with  eyes  closed,  arms 
outspread,  and  open  hands.  When  it 
turned  away,  the  beat  of  her  own  heart 
and  the  distant  throb  of  the  steamboat 
seemed  to  be  in  thrilling  unison  over  the 
test  and  crisis  passed.  There  remained 
only  the  noiseless  flicker  of  the  stars,  the 
dripping  of  the  fountain  water,  and  the 
whisper  of  waves  under  the  terrace,  until 
the  long-delayed  splash  of  the  steamer’s 
swell  came  and  climbed  the  masonry. 

Some  hours  later  a voice  called  like 
a trumpet  down  the  terraces,  “ Silvia !” 
sending  the  girl’s  dreams  flying  like 
splintered  glass. 
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She  climbed  slowly  to  the  great  gray 
house,  where  Miss  Somers  was  putting 
the  card  - table  away,  the  rector  and 
the  rector’s  wife  departing,  and  Aunt 
Guylder  sat  quite  handsome  and  solid 
in  her  chair, — who,  having  remarked 
powerfully,  “ If  the  child  were  not  so 
loony  she’d  be  more  of  a nuisance,  to  be 
sure,”  “ That’s  what  you  call  a provi- 
dential compensation,”  the  fat  rector,  Mr. 
Drew,  began.  “ Now,  now,  my  dear 
madam — ” 

“ Well,  I do,  then,  which  is  a deal 
more  important.” 

“ So  it  is,”  chuckled  the  fat  rector,  as 
if  Aunt  Guylder’s  blandly  insolent  tyran- 
nies were  a joke  that  never  grew  stale. 

They  were  no  joke  to  Miss  Somers, 
Aunt  Guylder’s  dependent  and  com- 
panion, poor  lady,  a gray-haired  spinster 
of  faded  sentiments  and  many  scruples; 
nor  to  Silvia.  They  left  her  little  free- 
dom, except  the  freedom  of  the  terraces 
from  seven  till  ten  every  evening,  when 
whist  occupied  Aunt  Guylder’s  energies. 
That  time  and  place  were  her  private 
kingdom.  She  never  spoke  to  Aunt 
Guylder  or  Miss  Somers  of  the  night 
life  on  the  terraces.  The  peopled  world 
of  her  thoughts  was  solemn  and  her  own, 
and  seemed  more  vivid  and  vital  than 
that  wherein  Aunt  Guylder  and  the  rec- 
tor played  whist  and  quarrelled  for  the 
odd  points,  and  Miss  Somers  taught  her 
algebra  and  French  conversation.  If  she 
held  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and  stared 
long  enough  at  the  wavering  river,  pres- 
ently she  seemed  to  make  out  multitudes 
of  people  moving  beneath.  Or  if  she 
stared  at  the  stars  and  thought  hard 
about  the  spaces  between,  presently  the 
spaces  were  filled  with  white  persons 
moving  to  and  fro.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  she  knew  that  such  things  are  only 
images  of  what  she  thought  and  felt,  as 
if  all  waters  and  skies  %verc  but  mirrors 
that  reflected  the  panorama  of  one’s  self. 

“ Peter  Addison,”  thundered  Aunt 
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Guylder  after  the  departing  rector  and 
wife,  “was  a fool  and  gave  her  a fool 
of  a name.” 

“ Tut,  tut,”  said  the  fat  rector,  and 
took  himself  off,  chuckling,  and  Silvia 
came  in  with  blinking  eyes,  and  went 
through  the  ceremonious  good-night  pre- 
scribed her,  which  ceremony  Aunt 
Guylder  watched  critically,  point  by 
point,  through  gold-rimmed  and  un- 
erring eye-glasses. 

“Loony  or  not,”  was  Aunt  Guylder's 
doctrine,  “ she  shall  have  manners.” 

The  rector  and  his  wife  walked  down 
the  long  avenue  of  elms  that  framed 
the  approach  to  the  Addison  house  from 
the  village. 

“It  has  always  struck  me,  my  dear,” 
he  said,  “that  Peter  Addison  left  a 
poetic  replica  of  himself  under  the 
guardianship  of  almost  too  military  a 
person  in  his  sister.  Sometimes  I've 
even  thought  that  Silvia  might  be  enti- 
tled to  some  of  that — a — that  providen- 
tial compensation. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  suggest,  the  next 
evening,  between  deals,  that  Silvia 
would  not  go  mooning  so  much  by  her- 
self, nor  make  such  a kingdom  of  her 
solitude,  if  she  had  more  companionship 
of  her  own  age — “in  particular,  of  the 
other  sex.”  Mrs.  Guylder  went  so  far 
as  to  say  “ Humph  1”  But  when  Miss 
Somers  afterward,  in  private,  ventured 
sentimentally  on  the  rector's  suggestion, 
Mrs.  Guylder  expressed  her  mind  past 
all  mistake. 

“Lydia  Somers!  Didn't  Peter  Addi- 
son leave  the  whole  estate  to  Silvia? 
Isn't  my  private  income  just  about  twelve 
hundred  dollars?  Very  well!  I'm  in 
no  hurry  to  be  domineered  over  by  an 
impudent  young  man.  There's  no  living 
for  you  out  of  that  twelve  hundred. 
Mind  that!  Very  well.  Silvia  shall 
marry  when  I see  the  proper  person. 
Very  well.  I'm  feeling  quite  comfort- 
able as  I am,  thank  you.” 

“ Oh,  a proper  person,  of  course !” 
said  Miss  Somers,  faintly,  and  Mrs. 
Guylder  surveyed  her  good-naturedly. 

“Don't  be  a fool,  Lydia.  You  know 
what  I mean.” 

“ Oh,  of  course !”  still  more  faintly. 

“ Meaning  you  don't.  Well,  then,  I 
mean  manageable,  directable,  by  proper 
persons.” 


“ Oh,  of  course!”  very  faintly  indeed. 

A “ proper  person,”  then,  meant  a per- 
son directable  by  proper  persons.  It  was 
a difficult  idea.  Miss  Somers  related 
the  conversation  and  submitted  her 
vague  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  the 
rector  and  his  wife.  They  waited  for 
Mrs.  Guylder  to  come  down  to  her 
evening  whist.  Were  not  directable 
young  men  sadly  rare  ? The  rector 
chuckled  marvellously,  and  admitted  that 
they  were.  He  remembered  in  his  own 
youth  he  had  been,  alas!  not  over-man- 
ageable and  meek  himself.  He  thought 
of  one  or  two  rather  mild  curates  whom 
he  knew  and  who  rather  bored  him. 
He  thought  of  Peter  Addison,  dead  some 
fifteen  years  now,  a widower  two  or  three 
years  before  that,  who  had  been  under 
the  sway  of  Mrs.  Guylder  as  seaweed  is 
swayed  by  the  tide.  He  had  seemed  to 
find  his  sister's  dominion  rather  agree- 
able to  his  drifting,  dreamy  nature.  He 
thought  of  Mrs.  Guylder* that  self-cen- 
tred lady  who  reminded  him  of  a 
mahogany  sideboard.  Silvia  was  grown 
up  now.  What  a slim  little  lily!  A 
poetic  replica  of  Peter  Addison  in  re- 
spect that  both  maintained  their  own 
kingdoms  of  solitude,  kingdoms  de- 
scribed, delineated,  and  denounced  by 
Mrs.  Guylder  as  “ looniness.”  There 
were  a number  of  nice  girls  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  rector  thought  he  could  see 
why  Silvia  declined  to  take  interest  in 
them.  He  shook  his  head  again  and 
shuffled  the  cards. 

“ Manageable  young  men  are  not  more 
rare  than  uninteresting,  Miss  Somers. 
I'll  think  it  over.” 

Silvia  leaned  on  the  old  mossy  balus- 
trade hard  by  the  water-gate.  There  was 
no  moon.  The  night  steamboat  went  by, 
the  search-light  wheeled  and  fell  on  the 
terraces,  and  she  stood  stiff  and  still, 
thinking,  “ Now  it  looks  through  me  and 
sees  everything.”  When  it  was  gone 
she  leaned  again  with  throbbing  heart  on 
the  balustrade. 

“ The  things  one  thinks  and  feels,”  she 
theorized,  “ are  the  real,  true  things. 
They  are  things  that  move  slowly  about 
the  world  over  our  heads,  and  when  one 
of  them  finds  a person  who's  fit  for  that 
kind  of  thought,  it  drops  in.  They  are 
all  that  really  matter.  So  if  one  only 
thinks  and  feels  things  that  drop  in. 
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then  if  none  dropped  in  one  would  be 
quite  empty.  One  wouldn’t  be  much  of 
anything.  I wonder  what  one  is,  truly? 
Who  is  Silvia  Addison?  What  is  Silvia 
Addison  all  by  herself?” 

Eric  Pendleton  and  four  others  were 
bringing  their  canoes  down  from  the 
northern  woods  by  river  in  the  kindly 
September  weather,  pitching  their  tent 
alt  night  wherever  the  twilight  found 
them,  and  singing,  to  things  in  general, 
those  familiar  songs,  commonly  called 
“ college  songs,”  by  which  the  youth  of 
the  times  expresses  indirectly  its  broad 
approbation  of  life.  They  made  no  bad 
music,  with  Eric’s  mellow  voice  for  the 
solos — his  voice  that  was  something  like 
himself,  large,  candid,  serene,  and  ac- 
curate, but  soft  on  the  surface. 

The  month  was  nearing  its  end,  and 
but  some  forty  miles  more  remained  of 
the  river  ere  it  should  come  to  the  salt- 
water bay  and  the  great  city  thereon. 
The  free  days  on  wood  and  water  were 
over,  and  sentiment  ruled  about  the  camp- 
fire. When  Pendleton  rose  without  speak- 
ing, and,  shoving  his  canoe  from  the 
bank,  slid  away  on  the  starlit  river,  the 
action  was  taken  to  be  self-explained  and 
started  no  comment.  He  drifted  a while, 
smoking  thoughtfully,  listening  to  the 
far-away  throb  of  the  passenger-steam- 
boat coming  up  the  river;  finally  took 
his  paddle  and  moved  slowly  toward  the 
farther  bank.  A half-mile  up-stream  he 
could  see  the  lights  of  a small  village, 
and  directly  ahead  the  lights  of  a large 
house,  not  far  from  the  water — a huge 
old  stone  mansion  with  terraces.  He 
drew  near  to  the  black  mass  of  the  trees 
up-stream,  and  let  his  canoe  drift  with 
the  slow  current.  Something  white  he 
could  dimly  make  out  above  the  edge 
of  the  nearest  balustrade.  He  studied  it, 
and  concluded  it  was  a woman  in  a white 
dress  standing  very  still. 

“ It’s  a queer  world!”  he  thought. 
“It’s  floating  around  and  looking  at 
the  water  and  things  does  it.  It  takes 
you  bad.” 

The  throbbing  steamboat  with  its  three 
rows  of  lights  was  nearly  opposite  now, 
and  swaying  its  search-light  from  shore 
to  shore.  The  beam  came  glimmering 
down  and  rested  on  the  terraces,  which 
leaped  into  brilliant  vision.  In  the  centre 


of  the  vision  stood  a girl  in  white,  with 
arms  and  hands  outstretched,  closed  eyes, 
and  a pale  and  still  face;  and  as  sud- 
denly it  was  gone  again,  leaving  him 
with  eyes  dazzled  and  hands  rigid  on  the 
paddle.  The  current  had  carried  him 
past  the  terraces.  Looking  back,  he  could 
just  make  out  the  vague  white  shape  still 
there.  He  sat  motionless  in  the  canoe 
for  a half-hour  or  more,  with  his  chin 
on  his  hands.  The  dark  sky-line  of  the 
woods  seemed  to  flow  and  change  as  he 
floated  on.  At  last  he  lifted  his  paddle 
thoughtfully,  worked  over  and  up-stream 
to  the  camp  and  its  four  meditative  in- 
habitants, and  silently  took  his  place 
again  by  the  dying  camp-fire,  where  no 
man  stirred  for  his  coming. 

“ I’ve  concluded  to  quit,”  he  said  at 
last. 

“What  for?”  asked  one.  “There  are 
two  days’  paddle  in  it  yet.” 

“ Something  occurred  to  me  I ought  to 
look  after.” 

“ I guess  not !”  The  third  speaker  was 
ironical. 

“ Ship  my  canoe  by  train,”  he  persist- 
ed. “ It  occurred  to  me  it  was  a good 
time  to  quit  to-night.” 

The  sentimental  campers  seemed  to  un- 
derstand this,  and  said  no  more. 

In  the  morning,  while  the  shreds  of 
mist  were  being  sucked  up  by  the  sun, 
two  canoes  went  down-stream  with  fare- 
well hails  and  flash  of  paddles,  and  Eric 
Pendleton  in  the  third  went  up-stream 
and  across  to  the  village  whose  lights  he 
had  noted  at  night.  He  landed,  pulled 
his  canoe  up  on  the  pier,  and  strolled 
across  the  railroad  tracks.  There  was  a 
shaded  village  green  beyond  them.  He 
looked  about  him  with  leisurely  consider- 
ation. On  one  side  was  a small  church, 
and  a house  beside  it  with  smooth  lawn 
which  would  be  apt  to  belong  to  the  min- 
ister or  rector.  Opposite  was  a house 
which  he  judged  to  be  a hotel  from  its 
long  piazzas.  Thither  he  went,  and  found 
his  judgment  up  to  this  point  correct, 
lie  sat  down  on  the  sunny  piazza  and 
considered  further. 

Society  is  something  like  the  woods,  in 
respect  to  this,  at  least,  that  the  following 
of  faint  trails  in  either  calls  for  much 
that  looks  like  instinctive  guessing,  but 
is  really  based  on  judgment,  into  which 
judgment  enter  all  estimates  of  direc- 
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tions,  slopes,  the  relations  and  the  gen- 
eral lie  of  the  country.  Pendleton  was 
a woodsman  whose  steps  on  a trail  were 
ever  rational  and  deliberate.  He  con- 
cluded to  pump  the  landlord.  By  the 
offer  of  a cigar  he  enticed  to  the  piazza 
that  gray-haired,  slow-speaking  man,  who 
turned  out  to  be  not  a pump,  but  a 
spigot  or  faucet,  flowing  natural  mon- 
ologue. Half  of  the  morning  and  half 
of  the  afternoon  he  flowed  the  history  of 
the  village  of  Guyldertown,  the  ancestry 
and  biography  of  himself  and  wife,  the 
concerns  of  Rector  Drew  and  wife,  and 
other  village  notables,  including  dwell- 
ers in  the  great  gray  stone  house  of 
the  terraces. 

“ Peter  Addison,”  he  said,  “ never  made 
a dollar  himself.  Folks  died  and  it  come 
to  him.  But  Mrs.  Guylder’s  got  smart- 
ness for  the  family.  The  rector  goes 
there  playing  keerds  every  evening  with 
Mrs.  Drew  and  her  and  Miss  Somers. 
There’s  a Miss  Silvia,  who’s  a nice  young 
lady,  but  acts  shy.  Well — are  you  any 
relation  of  E.  E.  Pendleton,  the  rail- 
road man?” 

“ He’s  my  father.” 

“ That  so ! I guess  you  ain’t  got  to 
work  for  a living,  either.” 

“ I take  it  you  don’t  know  my  father.” 

“ Well  that’s  so.” 

“ Nor  me.” 

“ That’s  so!” 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  Eric  sat  con- 
sidering with  mild  reflective  - eyes  the 
rector’s  lawn.  He  considered  the  trail 
before  him,  and  the  general  relations  of 
things.  Once  he  saw  the  rector  himself 
come  out  and  trot  down  the  street,  with 
his  cane  tapping  the  ground  cheerfully. 
After  supper  he  went  down  to  the 
pier,  launched  the  canoe,  and  floated 
down-stream  slowly  with  the  reflexes  of 
the  stars. 

By  the  night  steamboat,  just  gone,  it 
should  be  half  past  seven  of  the  clock. 
Silvia  leaned  over  to  watch  the  swells 
from  its  passage  beat  stormily  on  the 
masonry.  They  dashed  through  the  iron- 
work of  the  water-gates  and  sent  the 
white  drops  splashing  on  the  steps. 

“ I wonder,”  she  thought,  “ what  one 
truly  is?  Who  is  Silvia  Addison?  The 
search-light  might  know,  but  it  only  asks 
things,  and  it  never  answers.” 


How  long  after  this  it  happened  she 
could  not  say.  Presently,  at  least  not 
long  after,  some  one  began  to  sing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  up-stream  from 
the  terrace : 

“Who  is  Silvia?  What  is  she?” 

She  was  startled,  and  lost  the  next  bar, 
and  then  heard: 

“ Holy,  wise,  and  fair  is  she. 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her 
That  adored  she  might  be/’ 

Something  was  floating  out  from  the 
trees,  close  under  the  masonry — a boat, — 
and  one  darkly  in  it  was  singing  there 
in  a mellow  voice,  quite  low,  taking  the 
runs  smoothly,  like  flowing  water : 

“ Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  dwells  with  kindness. 

To  her  eyes  Love  doth  repair 
To  cure  him  of  his  blindness, 

And  being  cured,  inhabits  there.” 

The  small,  mysterious,  drifting  boat 
drifted  mysteriously  against  the  water- 
gate  and  hung  there,  like  a bit  of  stray 
seaweed. 

“ Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling. 

She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  this  dark  earth  dwelling. 

To  her  garlands  let  us  bring.” 

Then  it  was  all  quiet  by  the  water- 
gate  for  a moment.  She  stared  breath- 
lessly down  at  the  oblong  shadow.  But 
when  the  thing  began  again,  “ Who  is 
Silvia?”  the  strain  was  too  great,  and 
she  gasped, 

“ Why,  I am  Silvia!” 

“ 1 thought  you  must  be,”  said  the 
oblong  shadow.  “ What  is  she  ?” 

“ Why,  I don’t  know !” 

“ You  don’t!”  The  shadow  seemed  sur- 
prised. “ I’m  going  to  climb  this  gate 
and  find  out.  I’ll  tell  you  who  I am. 
May  I?” 

“ Why,  yes !” 

Part  of  the  shadow  detached  itself, 
came  up  the  ironwork,  and  swung  easily 
over  the  balustrade. 

“ I’m  Eric  Pendleton,”  it  said.  “I’ll 
strike  a match  so  you  can  look  at  me. 
Now, — but  maybe  I’m  looking  queer.  I 
don’t  know  how7  to  begin,  because  if  I 
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don’t  follow  this  trail  right  Pm  in  a bad 
way.”  Which  seemed  to  Silvia  to  imply 
vaguely  that  he  was  a fugitive  bandit  by 
nature  and  by  trade. 

“ Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? How  did 
you  come  here?” 

“ I came  down  the  river  in  a canoe. 
It  happened  last  night  when  the  search- 
light was  here.  I saw  you  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and — of  course  you  didn’t  know 
you  did  it,  but  you  did.  Of  course  you 
didn’t  mean  to,  but  that’s  why  I’m  in  a 
bad  way.” 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean?  I don’t 
know  who  you  are,  not  a bit!” 

“ I am  going  to  tell  you  that.” 

He  seated  himself  on  the  balustrade 
and  spent  a biographical  fifteen  minutes, 
marvellously  candid,  which  drew  from 
Silvia  one  or  two  small  ripples  of  laugh- 
ter— very  small.  But  when  he  tried  to 
draw  from  her  something  biographical 
in  return,  there  appeared  to  be  difficul- 
ties. She  seemed  to  him  somehow  to 
be  half  on  the  wing,  and  liable  to  bolt 
like  a humming-bird  any  moment.  He 
paused  and  consulted  himself  for  the 
next  step,  considering  the  general  rela- 
tions of  things.  He  looked  down  at  the 
water,  and  asked, 

“ Why  don’t  you  keep  a boat  down 
here  ?” 

“ There’s  never  been  any  that  I re- 
member.” 

“ Haven’t  you  ever  been  on  the  river 
at  night?” 

“Why,  no!” 

“ Haven’t  you  wanted  to  ?” 

“ Oh,  I’ve  wanted  to !” 

“ Then  we’ll  go  now.” 

“ But—” 

“ Is  the  gate  locked  ?” 

“ Oh  yes!” 

“ Climb  down  the  ironwork,  then. 
Don’t  you  dare?” 

“ Of  course  I dare !”  she  said,  sharply, 
with  a sudden  vigor  and  indignation,  as 
surprising  to  herself  as  to  any  one.  She 
jumped  on  the  balustrade,  swung  to  the 
gate,  and  started  down  the  stiff  iron 
traceries.  He  came  promptly  and  held 
the  canoe.  The  canoe  shot  powerfully 
up-stream,  then  back  again.  Some  in- 
stinct, forest-bred  or  otherwise,  told  him 
to  keep  near  the  terraces.  Certainly 
Silvia  showed  no  alarm.  The  fragile 
shell  leaped  under  her,  and  twisted  like 


a cat  at  a turn  of  Eric  Pendleton’s 
wrist.  Instead  of  any  scared  silence,  the 
fragility  of  the  situation  seemed  to  draw 
her  on  to  thrilling  confidences  — her 
autobiography,  in  its  way  as  candid  as 
his  own. 

“And,”  it  concluded,  “so  one  can 
have  a story  or  a play  every  evening, 
but  only  till  ten  o’clock,  when  Aunt 
Guylder  calls,  and  the  curtain  comes 
down  quick!  Because  then  everything 
is  € all  to-shivered  ’ like  Sir  Geraint’s 
and  the  black  knight’s  spears  when 
they  jousted.” 

“ Ten  o’clock !”  said  Eric.  “ It’s  quar- 
ter of,  now!  We’ll  take  no  risks.”  He 
shot  for  the  water-gate,  and  Silvia  went 
up  it  as  if  to  the  manner  born.  She 
leaned  far  over  the  balustrade  and  said, 

“ Will  you  be  all  to-shivered  when 
Aunt  Guylder  calls?” 

“ No.” 

“ I’m  very  glad.” 

“ Good  night,  Silvia.” 

“ Good  night.” 

She  turned  up  the  terraces  with  a 
small  chuckle  rather  new  to  herself 
in  quality,  marvellously  resembling  the 
rector’s. 

There  were  many  evenings,  rather  un- 
resembling each  other.  They  all  began 
by  an  inquiry,  in  subdued  song,  from  the 
shadows,  “ Who  is  Silvia  ?”  and  were 
mainly  spent  by  Eric  in  pursuit  of  the 
answer  to  the  question,  “ What  is  she  ?” 
Silvia  watched  luminous  thoughts  take 
shape  in  spaces  between  the  stars,  and 
listened  to  the  singing,  and  to  the  water 
singing  under  the  canoe. 

“ When  I saw  you  first,”  he  said  one 
night,  “ you  were  only  a white  something 
on  the  balustrade,  but  I knew  it  was 
a girl.  Then  the  search-light  came,  and 
I fell  in  a heap  for  half  an  hour.” 

“ This  is  a story  I read  in  a book,” 
Silvia  said,  another  night : “ There  was 
once  a god  Apollo,  and  another  god 
named  Pan,  and  a man  named  Midas.” 

“ I’ve  heard  of  them.” 

“ Well,  both  the  gods  played  and  sang 
nicely,  so  there  was  a contest  between 
them,  and  they  chose  Midas  to  say  which 
of  them  did  the  better,  and  Midas 
thought  that  Pan’s  music  was  the  better. 
Then  Apollo  was  very  sarcastic  and 
turned  Midas’s  ears  into  ass’s  ears.” 

“ He  was  the  kind  that  they  call  a 
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mucker,”  said  Eric.  “ Nobody  but  a 
mucker  takes  it  out  of  the  umpire.” 

“ Why,  Eric  Pendleton ! The  book 
said  he  was  a god !” 

“ I don’t  care  if  it  did.” 

“ Well,  the  book  said  the  moral  was 
that  Pan  was  the  god  of  forest  and  field 
music,  of  birds  and  running  water,  and 
the  wind  in  the  trees;  and  Apollo  was 
the  god  of  instruments,  such  as  harps  and 
violins,  and  of  the  voices  of  human  peo- 
ple who  have  learned  to  sing  as  nicely 
as  you  do.  It  said  the  people  who  made 
the  story  meant  that  anybody  who  didn’t 
understand  that  ‘ art  was  higher  than 
nature/  was  a donkey,  and  ought  to  have 
long  ears  so  people  would  know  what  he 
was.  But  this  is  what  I thought  about 
it : Now,  of  course,  I suppose,  Apollo 
‘placed  his  voice,’  and  ‘breathed  right,’ 
the  way  the  music-teacher  tells  you,  and 
he  sang  gloriously,  besides,  and  only  the 
best  kind  of  music,  and  it  really  was 
splendid;  and  Pan  just  blew  anyhow,  and 
howled  and  wheezed,  like  the  wind,  and 
you  couldn’t  tell  what  his  music  was 
about  or  how  it  came  to  be  so.  It  hadn’t 
any  measure,  and  was  very  disquieting. 
It  set  you  wondering,  and  kept  you  awake 
nights.  And  then  poor  Pan  had  crooked 
old  legs  like  trees  with  moss  on  them,  and 
Apollo’s  legs  were  very  long  like  yours, 
and  very  beautiful  like  marble  pillars. 
But  for  all  that,  I don’t  believe  but  that 
Midas  was  honest.  And  perhaps  he  was 
right,  too.  Or,  at  least,  he  had  a right 
to  his  opinion,  hadn’t  he?” 

“ Of  course  he  had,”  said  Eric,  ab- 
sently. 

“ Because  I’ve  always  thought  the  wind 
and  water  music  was  much  better  than 
sonatas  on  pianos,  but  then  I never  heard 
any  one  before  sing  ‘ Who  is  Silvia  ?’ 
out  in  the  dark,  and  now  I’m  very  mixed. 
And  if  you  were  Apollo,  now,  and  I were 
Midas,  I don’t  know  what  I’d  do,  except 
I’d  scream  like  a fool  and  say,  ‘ You  let 
my  ears  alone!’  ” 

“I  never  touched  them  yet,”  said  Eric, 
gloomily. 

“ The  night  you  first  came,”  she  went 
on,  “and  sang  ‘Who  is  Silvia?  What 
is  she?’  in  the  dark,  that  was  just  what 
I’d  been  wondering  and  wondering — what 
a person  really  was,  and  so,  when  it 
came  right  up  from  the  water,  I just 
had  to  find  out  about  it.” 


“ Sometimes  a man  has  luck.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? I don’t  believe 
you’ve  been  listening.” 

“ Yes,  I have.  I was  thinking  it  was 
time  I went  around  to  the  front  door.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Of  the  house  up  there.  I was  won- 
dering how  I was  going  to  get  in  that 
way.” 

“ Some  one  would  open  it,  if  you 
knocked.” 

“ What  would  I say  if  they  did  ?” 

“ Oh ! I don’t  know.  Why  don’t  you 
go  in  this  side  with  me?  Because  then 
1 could  tell  Aunt  Guylder  who  you  are.” 

“ Then  she’d  throw  me  into  the  river, 
wouldn’t  she?” 

“ Oh !”  Silvia  thought  for  some  time. 

“ Perhaps  she  would,”  and  said  good 
night  that  evening  but  half  audibly. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  next  morning 
when  he  knocked  at  the  rectory  door 
and  was  ushered  into  the  study,  where 
the  fat  rector  rose  and  looked  inquiringly. 

He  recollected  having  seen  this  young 
man  about  the  village  lately,  and  having 
remarked  his  mild-eyed  largeness  and 
aimless  gait. 

“ My  name  is  Eric  Pendleton.” 

“ Really?”  The  rector  saw  some  amuse- 
ment, but  no  light.  “ Very  glad.  How 
do  you  do  ?” 

“You  have  heard  of  my  father,  E.  E. 
Pendleton.” 

“ Oh!  Ah!  Isn’t  he  president  of  some 
railroad  around  here?” 

“ D.  II.  and  C.” 

“Wait  a bit.  I’ve  met  him.  A big 
smooth-looking  man.  You  look  precisely 
like  him !” 

“ So  they  say.” 

“ He  looks — let  me  see — ” 

“ He  looks  like  a cow.” 

“ Oh ! — a — well,  well ! Perhaps  so. 

But  it’s  very  kind  of  him  to  remember 
me.  I shouldn’t  have  dreamed  he’d  re- 
member me.” 

“ He  doesn’t,  that  I know  of.  I never 
heard  of  it.  It’s  a coincidence.  Some- 
times a man  has  this  kind  of  luck.” 

The  rector’s  intimate  chuckle  was  well 
started.  He  saw  more  amusement,  but 
still  no  light. 

“ Ah ! well — deprecating  that — a — com- 
parison of  yours,  you  do  look  like  him. 

How  is  he?” 
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“All  right,  I guess.  I don’t  know. 
He  and  I fight  like  cats  when  we’re  to- 
gether, so  we  look  sharp  and  don’t  col- 
lide too  much.  But  we’re  fond  of  each 
other,  only  he’s  mulish.  So  am  I.  We’re 
mules,  but  we  look  like  cows.  But  that’s 
all  right  if  you  know  about  me,  because 
it  will  save  time,  so  I’ll  tell  you  the  story 
now.  I fell  in  love  out  on  the  river; 
just  as  if  I’d  capsized  suddenly,  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  doubt  I was  wet.  I was 
in  a canoe.  It  was  the  house  by  the  river 
down-stream  with  three  terraces,  where 
you  go  to  play  whist  with  Mrs.  Quylder 
and  Miss  Somers,  but  Silvia  is  out  on 
the  terraces.  She  climbs  down  that  iron 
gate,  and  she  can  paddle  now  pretty  well. 
It’s  being  going  on — Oh,  I don’t  know, 
— it  must  be  a week.  We  paddle  all  over 
the  river  in  the  canoe  every  night.  I 
think  it’s  time  I ought  to  come  in  at  the 
front  door.  There’s  always  some  time 
when  you  have  to  come  in  at  the  front 
door.  Isn’t  there  ?” 

The  gasping  rector  waved  his  chubby 
hands  and  remonstrated.  “Here,  here, 
here!  Stop  it!  Now  won’t  you  please 
begin  again  and  go  over  that  slowly?” 

While  Eric  complied  at  length  the 
rector  held  his  heaving  sides,  and  thought 
there  was  a limit  beyond  which  amuse- 
ment becomes  painful.  Questioned  on 
the  subject  of  his  feelings  toward  Silvia, 
Eric  was  even  wordy. 

“ So  you  want  to  come  in  at  the  front 
door  under  my  auspices?”  said  the  rector 
finally.  “ You  want  to  be  labelled  1 harm- 
less.’ There  now ! That  reminds  me. 
You  touch  a difficulty.  A — regarding 
the  label.  My  impression  was — I inferred 
— that  you  are  not  exactly  what  one 
would  call  a 1 directable,  manageable,  and 
meek  ’ young  man.  The  fact  is  ” — tap- 
ping the  desk  thoughtfully  with  his  pen- 
holder— “ Mrs.  Guylder  rather  recently 
stated  that  she  felt  it  her  duty — 
to  protect  Silvia  against  unmanageable 
young  men.  Now  ” — tapping  with  the 
penholder  — “ are  you  a manageable 
young  man  ?” 

“ No.” 

“Why,  there  you  are!  You  see  it 
wouldn’t  do.” 

“I’m  a good  liar,”  said  the  imper- 
turbable young  man. 


“ What ! A — oh ! I see.  Well,  well ! 
A — What  made  you  think  I would  be 
willing  to  guarantee  to  Mrs.  Guylder  a 
young  man  of  your  description  ?” 

“ Silvia  thought  you  might.” 

“Oh!  Ah!  Ho,  ho!  Ha,  ha!  Here! 
Come  and  let  my  wife  look  at  you — a — 
Eric.  If  we’re  going  to  be  as  intimate 
as  all  this,  I’d  better  call  you  that.” 

“ Of  course.” 

An  hour  later  the  rector  looked  up 
from  the  note  he  was  writing  to  Mrs. 
Guylder,  and  said  to  his  wife,  “Are  you 
going  to  be  i indisposed’  or  ‘ detained’ 
to-night  ?” 

Mrs.  Drew  said  “detained,”  and  the 
rector  wrote  on : “A  son  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance to  take  her  place.  He  seems 
to  play  a fair  game,  on  the  whole — a 
respectable  game.” 

“Respectable  game!”  grumbled  the 
rector.  “Fair  game!  My  dear,  just  look 
at  the  duplicity  of  those  phrases!  And 
at  my  time  of  life.” 

The  search-light  tender  on  the  steam- 
boat that  night  held  the  dazzling  gaze 
of  the  great  eye  on  the  terraces  longer 
than  usual. 

“ Well !”  he  said  at  length.  “ She  isn’t 
there !” 

Sylvia  stood  hidden  by  the  thick  wall- 
creepers  close  to  one  of  the  lower  windows 
of  the  big  gray  house,  looking  in  at  the 
group  about  the  whist-table.  The  rector 
sat  facing  her  and  saw  her  there,  and 
coughed  discreetly  behind  his  hand.  Miss 
Somers’s  innocent,  precise,  but  submis- 
sive back  was  toward  the  window.  Aunt 
Guylder’s  face  indicated  latent  and  pos- 
sible thunder,  but  for  the  present  a tenta- 
tive approval  of  her  partner,  whose  ex- 
pression was  a firm  but  fine  blending  of 
meek  absorption  in  whist  and  awed  ap- 
prehension of  Aunt  Guylder. 

Silvia  turned  away,  looked  over  the 
terraces  at  the  starlit  river,  and  sighed. 

“ If  he  does  it  that  way,  we’ll  never 
escape  over  the  water-gate  and  go  down 
the  river.  I wonder  why  he  wouldn’t?” 

She  turned  back  to  the  window,  laid 
her  cheek  against  the  pane,  and  followed 
the  sigh  with  a small  laugh,  in  quality 
somewhat  like  the  rector’s. 

“It’s  so  beautiful,  life  is!  But  it’s 
so  funny !” 
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The  Problem  of  Consciousness 

BY  C.  W.  SALEEBY, , M.D. 


WITHOUT  admitting  the  validity 
of  either  of  those  converse  errors 
— as  we  must  regard  them — 
known  as  materialism  and  spiritualism, 
we  may  begin  by  assuming  that,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
mind.  Let  us  therefore  look  at  this  re- 
markable organ.  And  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  exclusively  to  its  surface. 
If  you  ask  me  what  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  the  cosmic  manifestations,  I give 
you  not  the  Pleiades,  nor  radium  nor  the 
noonday,  but  the  gray  surface  of  the 
human  brain. 

Technically,  the  gray  matter  which  is 
spread  out,  in  a thin  layer — many  of 
which  superimposed  would  not  make  an 
inch, — upon  the  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  is  known  as  the  “bark  of 
the  cerebrum,”  or  cortex  cerebri . And 
the  reader  needs  no  telling  that  it  con- 
sists essentially  of  nerve-cells . If  to  these 
we  add  supporting  tissue  and  blood  and 
lymph  vessels,  the  constituent  tissues  of 
the  cortex  are  all  enumerated.  But  we 
will  naturally  consider  only  the  cells, 
which  all  the  other  structures  subserve. 

If  we  take  an  average  area  of  the  cor- 
tex— and  this  raises  a question  which  it 
is  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  to  con- 
sider— we  find  that  the  cells  may  be  rec- 
ognized as  having  an  arrangement  in  five 
layers.  In  the  most  superficial  of  these 
we  find  small,  somewhat  uncharacteristic 
cells,  whose  nerve  processes  run  but  a 
short  distance  parallel  to  the  surface,  end- 
ing in  relation  to  other  superficial  cells 
an  inch  or  two  distant.  Appalling  is  the 
havoc  wrought  in  this  layer  of  coordina- 
ting cells  by  the  poisons  of  alcoholic  in- 
sanity and  general  paralysis.  But  the 
characteristic  cells  of  the  cortex  are 
found  mainly  in  the  third  and  fourth 
layers.  They  are  relatively  large  in  size, 
of  a very  precise  triangular  or  pyramidal 
shape,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  being 
directed  towards  the  skull.  From  the 
apex  and  sides  of  this  isosceles  triangle 


spring  a large  number  of  branching  proc- 
esses, which  subdivide  and  form  a tree- 
like structure  around  the  body  of  the  cell. 
Hence,  by  an  obvious  derivation  from 
the  Greek,  they  are  called  dendrites . 

Can  we  for  a moment  interrupt  this 
anatomical  account  of  the  cell,  and 
correlate  a physiological  fact  there- 
with? There  seems  to  be  some  evi- 
dence that  we  can : and  since  this  is 
almost  the  only  instance  in  which  we  can 
particularize,  it  must  here  be  noted.  If 
a sleeping  dog  be  instantaneously  killed, 
by  some  method  which  absolutely  insures 
that  it  die  before  even  the  feeblest  form 
of  consciousness  is  excited,  we  may  ob- 
serve a remarkable  difference  in  the  den- 
drites of  its  cortical  cells.  They  are 
found  to  be  largely  withdrawn — as  it  ap- 
pears— into  the  cell-body.  Very  few 
branches  are  to  be  found  upon  them,  and 
these  do  not  end  in  the  tiny  expansions 
which  are  usually  seen.  With  due  re- 
serve and  absence  of  dogmatism  we  may 
therefore  infer  that  perhaps  the  function 
of  these  dendrites — which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, do  not  pass  from  one  cell  to  the 
neighborhood  of  another — is  nutritive, 
that  during  consciousness  they  are  con- 
stantly absorbing,  from  the  lymph  in 
which  they  are  bathed,  a stream  of  food 
or  potential  chemical  energy  for  use  by 
the  cell-body.  We  may  tentatively  and 
provisionally  infer  that  the  anatomical 
difference  between  consciousness  and 
normal  unconsciousness,  which  we  call 
sleep,  is  in  the  extension  or  retraction  of 
the  dendrites  of  the  cortical  nerve-cells. 

But  we  have  not  yet  examined  the  base 
of  the  isosceles  triangle  which  constitutes 
the  cell-body.  It  yields  no  dendrites:  but 
from  its  mid-point  there  emerges  a single 
filament  or  process  which  is  known  by 
the  clumsy  name  of  the  axis-cylinder 
process,  or  Axon . It  is  this  all-important 
Axon  through  which  the  cell  issues  its 
commands.  The  protoplasm  or  living 
matter  of  the  cell-body  and  the  axon  are 
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absolutely  continuous.  If  the  axon  be 
divided,  so  that  its  connection  with  the 
cell-body  and  the  contained  cell-nucleus 
is  no  longer  maintained,  the  axon,  or 
nerve — for  every  nerve  is  merely  a bundle 
of  axons, — will  degenerate,  and  will  soon 
be  resolved  into  nothing  but  a long  row 
of  dead  and  disconnected  globules  of 
fat.  Not  only  so,  but  its  severance  from 
the  axon  also  adversely  affects  the  cell- 
body,  which  shows  various  degenerative 
changes  thereafter.  We  are  therefore  en- 
titled to  regard  the  cell  plus  its  axon  as 
essentially  a single  structure,  which  we 
call  a neuron,  and  every  nervous  system 
is  essentially  a collection  of  interwoven 
and  interrelated  neurons . The  unit  of 
a nervous  system  is  a neuron,  just  as  the 
unit  of  an  organism  is  a cell. 

Now  the  natural  question  arises  as  to 
the  destination  of  this  axon.  Where  is  it 
going?  This  question  can  be  precisely 
answered.  For  instance,  in  every  part  of 
the  cortex  are  nerve-cells  whose  axons 
are  going  to  other  parts  of  the  cortex,  to 
end  by  dividing  up  into  a multitude  of 
tiny  hairlike  filaments  which  surround 
the  body  of  a nerve-cell  in  this  area. 
Many  of  the  axons  run  from  cells  of  one 
side  of  the  brain  to  cells  of  the  other  side. 
Many  of  these  run  together,  in  a number 
of  definite  nerve-strands  known  very 
properly  as  association-tracts,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  name.  Thus  there  is  a 
strand  which  runs  from  each  side  of  the 
front  of  the  brain  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cerebellum — or  hind-brain.  Hence  a 
persistent  headache  over  the  left  eye, 
with  other  symptoms,  has  led  the  surgeon 
to  explore  the  right  side  of  the  skull  be- 
hind, and  has  frequently  led  to  the  suc- 
cessful removal  of  a cerebellar  tumor — 
not  a bad  practical  outcome  of  anatomy. 

But  the  most  interesting  destination  of 
these  axons  has  not  been  named.  Large 
numbers  of  them  leave  cortical  cells,  run 
downwards  through  the  brain,  cross  over 
to  the  other  side,  run  down  the  spinal 
cord,  and  end  by  breaking  up  around  cells 
in  the  spinal  cord  distant  perhaps  two 
feet  or  more  from  their  starting-place  in 
the  cortex.  From  the  second  cell  in  the 
spinal  cord  a new  axon  runs,  another 
three  feet  or  so,  to,  let  us  say,  the  muscle 
that  moves  a toe.  When  the  toe  encoun- 
ters a tack,  and  the  cells  in  the  cortex  are 
informed,  they  send  an  impulse  through 
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their  axons  to  the  cells  in  the  cord,  which 
do  likewise,  and  the  toe  is  withdrawn. 
The  path  of  volition  thus  essentially  con- 
sists of  an  upper  neuron,  beginning  in 
the  cortex  of  one  side,  and  a lower  neuron, 
the  servant  of  the  first,  which  begins  in 
the  spinal  cord,  and  ends  in  one  of  those 
elongated  cells  which  we  call  a muscle- 
fibre,  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

This  multiform  nervous  system  of  ours 
is  yet,  under  normal  conditions,  a unity, 
and  the  muscle-fibre  of  a toe  is  really  no 
other  than  the  end-organ  of  a nerve  of 
which  the  cortex  is  the  master.  Con- 
sciousness and  its  organ  are  not  isolated 
matters.  Their  whole  duty  is  concerned 
with  that  which  is  outside  them. 

But  before  we  close  our  consideration 
of  the  nerve-cell  we  may  inspect  its  in- 
terior. Scattered  through  the  body  of  a 
typical  nerve-cell  are  a number  of  minute 
spindle-shaped  objects,  which  readily  take 
up  the  aniline  dyes  of  the  observer,  and 
are  known  as  Nissl’s  spindles.  But  to 
this  assertion  that  they  stain  readily 
there  must  be  made  a qualification. 
They  stain  readily  only  when  the  cell  is 
not  tired.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  isolate 
a few  nerve-cells  with  their  axons  and 
the  muscular  fibres  to  which  they  run. 
Now  if  such  a “nerve-muscle  prepara- 
tion ” be  stimulated  by  electricity  for 
some  time,  and  the  nerve-cells  be  then 
stained  in  the  usual  way,  the  Nissl’s 
spindles  have  practically  disappeared. 
The  obvious  inference  is  that  they  con- 
sist of  stores  of  nutriment  which  is  used 
up  while  the  nerve-cell  is  functionating. 

As  I am  not  at  present  writing  a paper 
on  the  new  phrenology,  which  has  defi- 
nitely located  certain  forms  of  conscious- 
ness in  certain  brain  areas — sight  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  hearing  at  the  side,  and 
so  forth, — I must  take  for  granted  the 
reader’s  recognition  that  such  “ cerebral 
localization  ” or  “ cerebral  topography  ” 
is  in  large  measure  an  accomplished 
fact.  And  recalling  the  five  layers  of 
nerve-cells  and  the  outlines  of  their  com- 
plexity, the  reader  will  ask  a question 
which  I have  long  been  asking  myself : 
What  are  the  minute  anatomical  differ- 
ences between  the  music  area  and  the 
color  area,  between  the  smell  area  and  the 
motor  area,  and  so  forth?  Of  this  we 
might  well  know  more  than  we  do,  and  a 
few  years  will  tell  us  much.  At  present 
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we  can  say  little  more  than  that  the  very 
large  pyramidal  cell  I have  described  is 
unquestionably  a motor-volitional  cell, 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  motor  areas 
of  the  cortex — which  you  may  approxi- 
mately cover  on  each  side  by  laying  your 
hand  on  your  head,  with  the  heel  of  the 
hand  just  in  front  of  and  above  the  ear, 
and  the  fingers  sloping  upwards  and 
backwards  to  the  crown  of  your  head. 

But  there  is  another  question  which  is 
really  far  more  interesting,  and  which 
has  never  yet  been  raised,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover — still  less  have  any  observa- 
tions been  made  in  answer  to  it.  Physi- 
ology and  anatomy  tell  me,  for  instance, 
that  the  intense  musical  appreciation  of 
a friend  lies  in  a certain  spot  upon 
his  cortex,  just  above  his  left  ear — my 
friend  being  right-handed.  But  I have 
another  friend  who  does  not  know  Isolde's 
Liebestod  from  the  “ Old  Hundredth,”  let 
us  say.  He  is  tone-deaf.  Now  what  I 
want  to  know  is  the  anatomical  difference 
between  these  corresponding  areas  in  the 
two  brains  in  question.  Is  my  musical 
friend  possessed  of  more  cells  in  this 
area  than  his  friend  has,  or  are  they 
bigger,  or  are  they  more  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  their  processes, 
or  are  they  more  numerously  related 
with  cells  in  other  areas  of  his  brain,  or 
have  they  bigger  blood-vessels  supplying 
them  ? No  one  knows  or  has  even  asked. 

The  brains  of  certain  famous  people 
have  been  weighed:  that  is  as  far  as  we 
have  gone.  Cuvier  and  Sir  James  Simp- 
son had  very  large  brains — but  many  an 
imbecile  has  a brain  much  heavier  still: 
so  that  we  are  hardly  at  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  this  rude  observation.  What 
we  need  is  knowledge  as  to  the  minute 
cell-differences  between  the  brain  of  a 
Beethoven  and  that  of  a luckless  tone- 
deaf  wight.  I should  like  to  be  able  to 
go  to  the  British  Museum  and  not  mere- 
ly look  at  the  autograph  of  Keats  and 
Shakespeare  and  the  others,  but  peer 
down  long  rows  of  microscopes  showing 
me,  side  by  side,  a section  of  Beethoven's 
music  area  and  that  of  an  ordinary  per- 
son's music  area,  Turner's  visual  area 
side  by  side  with  Ruskin's  and  an  ordi- 
nary art-critic's  and  a philistine's,  Wren's 
space-perceiving  area  and  Phidias's  and 
a jerry-builder's.  Sandow,  as  I have  heard, 
once  promised  his  body  to  the  anatomical 


museum  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Madame  Patti,  they  say,  has  be- 
queathed her  larynx  to  the  incomparable 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  London.  But  no  one  who  knows 
anything  about  singing  needs  telling 
that  Madame  Patti's  larynx  would  look 
very  much  the  same  as  a street-singer's. 
What  the  College  of  Surgeons  should 
really  get  is  a series  of  sections  of 
Madame  Patti's  music  centre  and  com- 
pare that  with  a street-singer's.  I am 
told  that  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has 
bequeathed  his  brain  for  dissection  by 
an  American  professor  of  anatomy.  But 
we  do  not  want  to  know — when  at  length 
its  powers  are  no  longer  vouchsafed  us — 
what  is  the  mere  brute  weight  of  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith's  brain.  Nor  do 
we  want  to  see  sections  through  the  motor 
area  of  that  brain.  For  sections  of  mo- 
tor areas  we  will  go  to  billiard-players, 
baseball-players,  violinists,  painters,  sur- 
geons, and  others,  whose  motor  powers 
are  of  a high  order.  But  we  want  to  see 
what  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  cell- 
structure  of  what  are  called  the  silent 
areas  of  a great  writer's  brain — those 
large  areas  which  subserve  no  special 
sense,  no  motor  function,  nothing  that 
can  be  objectively  identified.  Let  those 
who  desire  to  serve  science,  and  who  pos- 
sess any  special  capacity,  from  mechan- 
ical drawing  or  chess  to  musical  creation 
or  philosophic  thought,  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  by  those  I have  named,  and 
permit  the  psychologist  to  say  whether 
and  what  anatomical  differences  are  to 
be  distinguished  between  the  noteworthy 
and  the  mediocre  brain. 

But  I have  not  yet  faced  the  problem 
of  consciousness.  Yet  before  I attempt 
to  formulate  it,  let  me  note  that  there 
are  grades  of  consciousness.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  spend  our  lives  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
alternatives.  Just  noting  the  existence 
of  such  states  as  reverie,  day-dream, 
ecstasy,  and  hypnosis  (with  its  extreme 
form,  somnambulism),  let  us  further  ob- 
serve that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
belief  in  the  continuous  action  of  the 
mind,  even  during  sleep.  At  any  rate, 
no  one  can  disprove  the  assertion  that 
we  forget  the  mental  operations  of  sleep, 
and  that  such  operations  are  nevertheless 
proceeding.  In  every  dream  we  are  in- 
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dubitably  conscious,  though  asleep.  Not 
only  so,  but  self-consciousness,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  ego  as  opposed  to  the  non- 
ego,  is  often  extremely  marked  in  dreams. 
Then,  again,  let  the  hasty  one  who  thinks 
that  the  above-noted  observation  on  the 
state  of  the  dendrites  during  sleep  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween consciousness  and  unconsciousness 
— as  if  these  words  corresponded  to  sharp- 
ly demarcated  states — let  him  remember 
that  anaesthesia  is  utterly  different  from 
sleep.  The  surgeon’s  knife  will  wake  a 
sleeper,  but  will  not  disturb  an  anaesthe- 
tized person.  Yet  even  in  anaesthesia  there 
may  be  partial  consciousness — as  every 
one  knows  who  has  dreamt  whilst  under 
the  influence  of  laughing-gas.  Further- 
more, neither  sleep  nor  anaesthesia  nor 
hypnosis  is  by  any  means  comparable 
with  the  unconsciousness  of  a gross  lesion 
such  as  apoplexy:  and  in  such  morbid 
states  of  unconsciousness  there  is  an  in- 
finity of  grades,  from  the  state  of  the 
patient  who  can  be  momentarily  roused 
by  a pinch,  to  that  of  the  patient  who 
can  be  roused  only  by  direct  sunlight 
entering  the  pupils ; and  finally  to  that  of 
the  person  whom  even  this  most  search- 
ing of  stimuli  will  not  arouse. 

Obviously  we  have  no  right  whatever 
to  use  the  terms  mind  and  consciousness 
as  in  any  way  synonymous.  Unconscious 
mind  or  mental  action  is  now  an  indis- 
putable fact  — attested  in  a thousand 
ways.  The  realm  of  mind  is  vastly  more 
extensive  than  that  of  consciousness,  and 
the  gradations  of  consciousness  may  be 
traced  without  any  sharp  line  whatever, 
from  that  of  the  man  who  is  all  alert 
in  the  face  of  danger  to  that  of  the  so- 
called  unconscious  person  who  will  yet 
respond  to  a suitable  and  adequate  stim- 
ulus. It  is  very  evident  that  some  re- 
vision of  our  terminology  is  really  essen- 
tial at  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge. 

It  is  when  we  leave  all  mere  anatomical 
considerations  and  ask  the  ultimate  ques- 
tions— how  does  mind  affect  matter,  and 
how  does  matter  display  mind? — that  we 
realize  our  nescience.  Granted  the  nerv- 
ous mechanism  I have  indicated,  we  are 
not  one  whit  the  better  able  to  answer  a 
question  for  which  our  very  conception 
of  cause  and  effect  is  inadequate.  We 
cannot  conceive  — though  many  of  us 
think  we  can — of  an  idea  moving  a table, 


or  a table  moving  an  idea.  The  difference 
between  mind  and  matter  is  greater,  im- 
measurably greater,  than  all  other  differ- 
ences whatsoever,  and  our  concept  of 
causation  is  inadequate  to  conceive  how 
the  one  affects  the  other.  Four  attempt- 
ed solutions  I must  enumerate.  The 
idealist  easily  solves  the  difficulty.  There 
is  nothing  but  mind,  of  which  matter  is 
the  creature,  he  says.  And  as  Hume  said 
of  Berkeley,  the  most  consistent  and  log- 
ical of  all  idealists,  “ His  arguments  ad- 
mit of  no  answer  and  produce  no  convic- 
tion.” Then  there  is  Huxley,  who  ap- 
preciates with  all  of  us  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  how  mind  can  affect  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  denies  any  such  in- 
fluence. We  are  conscious  automata,  he 
says,  unable  to  affect  or  effect  anything, 
consciousness  being  merely  an  epi-phe- 
nomenon  or  ^-product,  an  interested 
spectator  not^fiowed  or  able  to  join  in 
the  game.  Of  this  theory  the  difficulty  is 
that  it  was  conceived  by  a consciousness, 
and  then  disowns  its  creator  and  source. 
For  you  will  observe  that  in  order  to  ex- 
plain consciousness  we  have  only  the  evi- 
dence and  conclusions  of  consciousness  to 
guide  us.  Similarly  a man  may  try  to 
lift  himself  by  his  own  collar.  The  third 
solution  is  that  affected  in  the  academic 
circles  of  to-day.  It  admits  that  mind 
and  matter  cannot  mutually  interact,  and 
therefore  proclaims  a psycho-physical 
parallelism:  mind  and  matter — or  con- 
sciousness and  cortex,  for  this  school 
knows  nothing  of  subconscious  mind — 
move  in  parallel  lines,  one  mental  state 
affecting  another,  and  one  neural  state 
another ; but  the  two  lines,  “ though  pro- 
duced ever  so  far,”  never  meet.  Material 
changes,  however,  will  cease  to  affect 
mental  states  when  opium  ceases  to 
canse  sleep,  and  music  delight:  not  be- 
fore. And,  lastly,  there  is  the  explana- 
tion of  Spinoza  and  Spencer,  which  re- 
gards mind  and  matter  as  correlated  and 
inseparable  manifestations  of  the  Un- 
knowable. This  explanation  will  cease 
to  hold  the  field  when  we  learn  on 
what  other  hypothesis  an  invisible  and 
single  cell,  which  would  not  cover  the 
point  of  a lead-pencil,  can  receive  certain 
salts,  proteids,  water,  air,  and  light — and 
develop  into  a nervous  system  with  its 
attendant  organs,  whence  may  proceed 
an  Eroica  Symphony  or  a Hamlet. 
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MRS.  HUTTON,  on  a cool  May 
morning,  sat  before  the  library 
k fire  picking  out  the  pattern  in  a 
complicated  piece  of  Persian  embroidery. 
The  light  from  the  fire  and  the  light 
from  the  French  window  met  and  crossed 
above  her  head.  Now  and  then  a figure 
blotted  the  French  window,  closing  its 
light  to  a shadow.  It  was  Lida,  the  new 
Swedish  servant,  washing  the  windows  on 
the  veranda.  Her  tall  figure  bent  to  its 
work  with  full  strength.  When  Mrs. 
Hutton  looked  up,  in  the  pauses  of  em- 
broidery, she  caught  a glimpse  of  fire- 
blue  eyes  looking  in  on  her  mistily,  and 
the  round  of  a pink  cheek  against  the 
light  and  gold  hair  blazing  in  the  sun. 
Behind  the  figure  stretched  the  tame 
shrubbery  of  the  lawn.  The  background 
should  have  been  whitened  sea  and  jut- 
ting rocks  and  a flight  of  gulls  sweeping 
down,  and  somewhere — far  out — old  Nep- 
tune blowing  his  wreathed  horn. 

Mrs.  Hutton  put  down  her  work  and 
beckoned  to  the  figure.  The  window 
opened  slowly  and  the  girl  stepped  in. 
It  was  like  the  entrance  to  a play — the 
long,  low  window,  the  trim  shrubbery  be- 
yond, and  the  girl  with  her  strange,  sug- 
gestive beauty,  and  the  gold  hair  under 
its  white  cap.  She  might  have  been  a 
princess  who  served  for  a time,  and  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  the  dark,  bent  figure 
by  the  fire.  Only  her  hands,  swollen  from 
the  water  and  reddened,  betrayed  the 
peasant.  She  dried  them  deftly  as  she 
came  forward,  rubbing  them  together 
and  brushing  them  softly. 

Her  mistress  looked  at  her  keenly, 
taking  in  the  stately  figure  with  the  blue 
eyes  and  fire-crowned  head.  The  head 
was  lifted  too  high  for  the  sun  to  strike 
it  now,  but  the  firelight  ran  to  it  in 
swift  gleams,  gilding  its  edge.  The  girl 
returned  her  mistress’s  look  with  a slow, 
gentle  smile. 

u Have  you  almost  finished,  Lida?” 

"I  have  finished — yes — almost.”  She 


chose  her  words  with  difficulty,  punctua- 
ting them  with  a smile. 

Her  mistress  gathered  up  the  embroid- 
ery and  reached  for  a cane  that  stood 
against  the  mantel.  The  girl  moved  for- 
ward swiftly,  placing  it  in  the  out- 
stretched hand.  She  laid  an  arm  under 
the  bent  figure  and  lifted  it,  almost  bod- 
ily, from  its  chair. 

The  woman’s  face  relaxed  subtly.  She 
steadied  herself  on  the  cane  and  looked 
toward  the  window.  u I am  going  to  the 
garden,”  she  said.  u Bring  me  my  garden 
hat  and  gloves  and  the  trowel.”  She 
moved  slowly  forward. 

The  girl  stood  poised  for  a moment, 
then  turned  away  to  the  closet  and  took 
down  a wide  white  hat  and  gloves. 

Her  mistress  looked  back  from  the 
window.  “ Go  and  get  the  trowel  and 
meet  me  at  the  terrace.”  She  passed 
out  of  the  window  with  slow  dignity, 
her  bent  figure  steadying  itself  skilfully 
to  the  cane. 

At  a turn  of  the  steps  she  encountered 
the  housekeeper.  u I have  taken  Lida 
for  my  personal  attendant,”  she  said. 

“ You  will  need  to  put  some  one  else 
on  to  finish  her  work.” 

The  housekeeper’s  face  betrayed  a mo- 
ment’s surprise.  It  effaced  itself  quick- 
ly. “Very  well,  madam.” 

The  bent  figure  passed  down  the  path. 

The  housekeeper’s  eyes  followed  it 
thoughtfully.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
mistress  of  the  house  had  chosen  to  name 
an  attendant  from  among  her  servants. 

In  spite  of  her  infirmities,  she  had  main- 
tained her  personal  independence.  The 
result  had  been  a jealous  rivalry  for  the 
privilege  of  waiting  on  her.  The  new 
servant,  Lida,  had  been  in  the  house  a 
month.  But  Mrs.  Hutton  had  shown  no 
special  interest  in  her.  This  sudden 
choice  was  rather  perplexing.  Mrs.  Gal- 
lup thought  she  would  inspect  the  li- 
brary windows.  Their  shining  freshness 
gave  her  no  clue. 
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The  girl  met  her  mistress  on  the  ter- 
race in  the  sunshine.  She  handed  her  the 
hat  and  gloves  in  silence.  She  did  not 
offer  to  put  on  the  hat  for  her,  and  she 
allowed  her  to  fumble  at  the  gloves  un- 
aided. Mrs.  Hutton’s  face  wore  a look 
of  satisfaction. 

She  adjusted  the  gloves  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  the  trowel.  “ Bring  my  chair 
from  the  other  walk,  the  low  one,  and  put 
it  here.” 

The  girl  moved  noiselessly  away.  When 
she  returned  with  the  chair  she  placed 
it  behind  her  mistress,  who  felt  for  it 
with  her  cane  and  descended  slowly  to- 
ward it.  A strong  hand  under  each  elbow 
broke  her  weight.  She  looked  back  with 
a little  smile.  “ You  are  my  new  mus- 
cles,” she  said,  quietly.  She  lifted  her 
head,  snuffing  the  fresh  air.  Then  she 
looked  sharply  at  the  golden  head  blazing 
its  light  to  the  sky.  “ Where  is  your 
cap  ?”  she  asked. 

The  girl  lifted  an  apologetic  hand  to 
the  gold*  “ I have  taken  it  off — out-of- 
doors.  Do  I wear  it?” 

Her  mistress  looked  at  her  a moment 
in  silence.  “No,  you  don’t  wear  it  out- 
of-doors.  Get  a hat.” 

The  girl  returned  the  look  with  a big 
smile,  lifting  her  head  a little.  “ But 
a hat — I do  not  wear  it — here?”  She 
looked  about  the  trim  place. 

Her  mistress  smiled.  “Umph!  You 
will  need  it  before  the  summer  is  done.” 

“ Yes — then  I get  it.” 

“ Then  you  get  it,”  said  her  mistress, 
decidedly.  “ I shall  want  you  out  here 
every  day.” 

“ Every  day  ?”  The  girl’s  face  lighted. 
She  lifted  it  with  a quick  motion  and 
laughed.  “ Every  day  ?” 

« Yes.” 

“I  shall  like  that.” 

“I  know  it.  Bring  me  that  flower-pot 
— the  little  one.” 

All  the  morning  they  worked  together 
in  the  sunshine,  the  gold  head  and  the 
muslin  one  moving  side  by  side  among 
the  green  things.  Now  and  then  the 
girl’s  laugh  rang  out,  sweet  as  a bird- 
note.  When  her  mistress  needed  a hand 
it  was  offered  with  the  courtesy  and 
readiness  of  an  equal,  yet  with  something 
childlike  that  made  it  humble. 

Mrs.  Hutton’s  old  heart  expanded  in 
the  sun.  In  the  pauses  of  work  she 
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leaned  back  in  her  chair,  watching  the 
glinting  hair  and  the  big,  reddened  hands. 

“ I shall  keep  her  always,”  she  said. 

It  was  growing  dusk  in  the  garden. 
The  shadows  in  the  pines  were  heavy. 
The  girl  lifted  her  head  and  glanced  at 
the  sky.  “ Time  to  go  in,”  she  said, 
slowly.  “ Late.”  She  motioned  toward 
the  west. 

Her  mistress  shook  her  head.  “ One 
more  row.  It  will  rain  to-morrow.  Put 
these  in  there — along  by  those  we  set 
last  week.” 

The  girl  assented.  She  knelt  by  the 
bed,  digging  in  the  loose  earth  and  han- 
dling the  plants  with  deft  care. 

A twig  snapped  in  the  shrubbery.  She 
stopped  and  listened.  She  stood  on  her 
feet.  “ I go  see,”  she  said,  briefly. 

When  she  returned  the  pink  in  her 
cheeks  bloomed  softly. 

Her  mistress  surveyed  it.  “ What  was 
it?”  she  asked. 

The  girl  had  sunk  to  her  knees  by  the 
bed.  She  looked  up,  twisting  a spray  of 
green  in  her  fingers.  “It  was  Paolo,” 
she  said,  quaintly. 

" What!”  The  sharp  eyes  questioned 
her. 

She  nodded  slowly,  her  blue  eyes  up- 
lifted. “Him — Paolo — ” Her  face  was 
radiant.  “ I send  him  ’way.” 

“You  ‘send  him  away’?”  The  old 
voice  fretted  at  the  words.  “An3  who 
is  Paolo  ?” 

“ Yes — ” The  girl  looked  at  her 
brightly.  She  laid  one  hand  on  the  knee 
beside  her,  touching  it  lightly.  “ He  is — 
How  do  you  say?” 

“Well,  how  do  you  say?”  The  voice 
was  dry. 

Her  face  lightened.  She  came  closer, 
on  her  knees,  looking  up  to  the  face. 
“He  is  — lover!”  She  nodded  shyly. 
“My  lover!” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ But  he  must  not  come — in — in  day- 
time.” 

“ I should  soy  not.”  The  shrewd  eyes 
dwelt  on  the  glowing  face.  “ And  how 
long  have  you  known  him — this — Paolo  ?” 

“ How  long  ?”  The  brow  knitted  itself. 

“ Yes — it  is  a month.” 

“ You  have  only  been  here  a month.” 

“ No-o  ?”  The  word  breathed  softly. 
“I  see  him  that  night.  I walk  there — 
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by  the  hedge,” — she  waved  her  hand.  “ He 
go  by  outside.  He  see  me — so.”  She 
laid  her  hand  to  her  chest,  cutting  off 
all  but  the  radiant  head  and  shoulders. 
“ He  love  me,”  she  said. 

“No  doubt.  What  is  he?” 

“ Paolo  ? He  is  — he  makes  ” — she 
moved  her  hand  swiftly  down  her  limbs — 
“ dresses — for  men.” 

“A  tailor?” 

She  nodded  raptly.  “ That  is  it — a 
tailor.  Yes.” 

“It  must  be  Riminy,”  said  the  old 
lady,  thoughtfully,  “ the  new  man  by  the 
bridge  ?” 

“ Yes — Paolo  Rimini.”  Her  voice  lin- 
gered on  the  strange  words. 

“ But  he  is  Italian.  You  cannot  marry 
an  Italian.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  grew  larger.  They 
deepened.  “ I tell  him  that  — many 
times,”  she  said,  earnestly.  She  bent 
forward.  “ He  always  say  I marry 
him.  I think  I marry  him.”  She  sighed 
softly. 

Her  mistress’s  face  relaxed.  “ Oh  no, 
you  will  not  marry  him — unless  you  want 
to.”  Her  hand  patted  the  big  one  that 
rested  on  her  knee.  “ Tell  him,  Lida,” — 
her  voice  was  firm, — “ that  he  is  not 
to  come  here  again,  or  see  you.  Can 
you  understand?” 

The  girl  assented.  “ I tell  him.  I 
think  I marry  him.”  She  looked  intent- 
ly into  the  green  shadows. 

“Nonsense!”  The  word  was  sharp. 
“ No  one  marries — unless  she  wants  to.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  rested  on  her  trustfully. 
“ I tell  him,”  she  said,  “ no  one  marries 
unless  she  wants  to.”  She  repeated  the 
words  softly  like  a lesson. 

Her  mistress  patted  her  hand  again. 
The  hand  had  become  very  necessary  to 
her  in  the  past  few  days.  She  could 
not  spare  it.  Besides,  the  girl  could  not 
marry  a tailor.  “ We  will  go  in  now, 
Lida,”  she  said. 

The  girl  slipped  a deft  hand  beneath 
her  arm,  helping  her  to  her  feet.  They 
moved  slowly  toward  the  house,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  look  at  some  plant  or 
growing  thing.  As  they  neared  the  house 
the  old  woman  looked  back.  A figure 
was  moving  past  the  hedge  outside. 

“You  will  see  him  again  to-night, 
Lida, — this  tailor?” 

“Yes.  He  comes — by  and  by.”  Her 


hand  swept  toward  the  horizon.  “It  is 
moon-time.” 

Her  mistress  looked  to  the  sky.  “ I see. 
Well,  when  he  comes — at  moon-time — 
tell  him — what  I said.  Don’t  forget  it.” 

“ T shall  not  forget — to  come  no  more.” 
She  sighed  softly. 

The  woman  glanced  at  her.  “Do  you 
want  him  to  come?” 

She  shook  her  head  earnestly.  “ I do 
not  want  him.  But  I think  he  come. 
I think  I marry  him.” 

Her  mistress  laughed  shortly.  “Fool- 
ish girl!”  She  looked  at  her  shrewdly. 
“ Men  are  not  like  that,  Lida.  You 
will  see.  Tell  him  not  to  come.  Tell 
him  ” — a thought  shot  her  face  swift- 
ly— “ tell  him  that  I say  it  will  hurt 
his  business.” 

The  girl  nodded.  “ I tell  him,”  she 
said,  simply.  “ You  need  me — I shall 
not  leave  you.” 

The  woman  stirred  a little  and  glanced 
at  her  sharply.  There  was  no  guile  in 
the  face  looking  down  at  her — only  faith 
and  radiant  kindness.  Her  face  relaxed 
beneath  it.  She  laughed  softly.  “ Tell 
him  that,”  she  said. 

Two  hours  later,  as  she  drew  the  cur- 
tain for  the  night,  she  looked  down  into 
the  garden.  The  moon  flooded  it.  In 
the  centre  stood  two  figures.  They 
faced  each  other,  their  clasped  hands 
swinging  between  them.  With  a slow 
gesture  the  man  put  her  from  him.  He 
raised  his  hand  to  heaven  as  if  taking 
a vow.  He  turned  and  disappeared  in 
the  shrubbery. 

The  old  woman  at  the  window  clucked 
softly  in  her  throat.  “ Romantic  idiots !” 
She  groped  her  way  toward  the  bed, 
steadying  herself  on  her  cane  and  draw- 
ing her  shawl  more  closely  about  her 
bent  shoulders. 

It  was  three  months  after  the  night 
in  the  garden.  The  pink  in  Lida’s  cheeks 
had  softened  to  lighter  bloom  and  the 
fire  in  her  eye  hung  quenched.  She 
drew  out  the  chests  with  listless  hands, 
spreading  soft  folds  to  the  light,  watch- 
ing them  deepen  and  catch  the  notes, 
each  from  the  other,  till  the  dim  room 
shook  with  light. 

It  was  a big  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  she  went  to  and  fro,  doing 
her  mistress’s  bidding.  In  a stiff  chair 
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at  one  end  Mrs.  Hutton  sat  erect,  direct- 
ing her  movements.  The  rain  beat  mo- 
notonously on  the  roof  above  them. 

“ That  long  chest — the  second  from 
the  end.  Draw  it  out.”  She  slipped  a 
key  from  the  jingling  bunch  in  her  hand. 
“ Open  it  and  take  them  out.” 

The  girl  obeyed,  dipping  to  the  task 
with  slow  grace. 

The  old  woman’s  eyes  followed  her 
shrewdly.  “ She  gets  thinner  every  day. 
I shall  have  to  give  in* — and  I won't!” 
The  lean  jaw  squared  itself.  “ Put  them 
here.”  She  tapped  with  her  cane  on  the 
bare  floor. 

The  girl  strewed  the  silken  fire  along 
the  boards  in  front  of  her. 

The  old  eyes  glowed.  She  glanced 
at  the  girl.  “Pretty  things,”  she  said, 
indifferently. 

The  girl’s  hands  moved  among  them, 
changing  a line,  lifting  a fold,  with  soft 
touch.  “ I like  them,”  she  said.  A little 
fire  had  crept  to  the  blue  eyes. 

Her  mistress  nodded.  “ They’re  the 
real  thing.  That  Persian  piece — hand  it 
to  me.”  Her  cane  shot  at  the  stuff.  “ I 
got  it  in  Bombay.”  Her  knotted  fin- 
gers stroked  it.  “ You’ve  never  been 
in  Bombay?”  She  turned  suddenly  on 
the  girl. 

She  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  beside 
her,  looking  up  with  faithful  eyes.  The 
old  woman  studied  them. 

“ You’ve  never  been  in  Bombay?” 

“ No.” 

“ You  would  like  it  there.  We’ll  go 
when  I get  better.” 

The  girl  fingered  the  stuffs  beside 
her,  absently,  reaching  among  them.  “ I 
like  it — here,”  she  said.  “You  will  not 
be  better.” 

The  old  woman  laughed  quietly.  “ You 
tell  me  the  truth,”  she  said.  “ It  is  good 
for  dull  ears.  Come,  we  will  divide 
them.”  She  pointed  to  the  silks.  “ They 
go  to  my  nieces  when  I am  done.  . . . 
And  you  tell  me  I shall  never  be  bet- 
ter.” A bitterness  caught  in  the  words, 
shaking  them. 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly.  She  moved 
on  her  knees  to  the  stiff  chair  and  put  up 
her  hand.  “But  I take  care,”  she  said, 
slowly — “ always.”  Her  voice  with  its 
tones  of  the  sea  fell  soothingly  with  the 
sound  of  rain.  “ I take  care  of  you,” 
she  repeated,  simply. 


The  old  woman  moved  sharply  in  her 
chair.  “ You  won’t  go  away — no.  But 
you  may  marry  him — Paolo.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  were  steady,  holding 
down  the  red  in  her  cheek.  “ I think  I 
not  marry,”  she  said. 

“Why  not?”  The  question  shot  at 
her  brusquely. 

She  met  it  with  clear  eyes.  “ Yes — but 
— I love  you — yes.” 

The  old  eyes  ate  her.  “ What  for  ?” 

“ What  for  ?”  She  repeated  the  words, 
puzzled. 

The  woman  nodded  slowly.  “ Why  do 
you  love  me?” 

She  turned  it  in  her  mind,  kneeling 
among  the  stuffs.  “ It  is  — yes  — my 
mother  was  it — like  you,”  she  said  at  last. 
“ I know  her — like  you.” 

The  harsh  head  shook  itself.  “Don’t 
say  things  like  that.  Keep  to  your 
truth.” 

Lida  lifted  her  head  a little,  moving 
it  from  side  to  side.  “ I cannot  say  it — 
not  your  words,”  she  said.  “ But  in 
Swedish  I know.  You  are  like  her — 
hard — hard  I”  She  patted  the  knotted 
hand  on  the  chair.  “But  here” — her 
fingers  flitted  to  the  sunken  breast  and 
touched  it  fearlessly — “here  you  love — 
you  are  good !” 

The  figure  in  the  chair  leaned  to  her, 
breathless.  It  straightened  itself.  The 
woman  laughed  shortly.  “Part  of  it  is 
true.  I am  hard.”  The  knotted  hand 
brushed  her  face.  “ Come,  we  will  divide 
the  stuff.  Three  piles  of  it.  So.  And 
put  them  in  as  I tell  you.”  Her  cane 
hovered  above  the  gleaming  mass,  paus- 
ing here  and  there  with  sharper  note. 

The  girl  lifted  them  and  shook  them, 
piece  by  piece,  holding  each  to  the  light 
and  folding  it  with  deft  hands.  Her 
finger-tips  lingered  as  they  ran,  and  the 
blue  in  her  eyes  deepened.  The  harmony 
of  the  East  caught  them.  Once  she 
lifted  them  to  her  mistress’s  face  with 
a flitting  smile.  It  vanished  wistfully 
before  it  came.  The  silk  in  her  hands 
was  blood-red,  with  mystery  in  its  depths. 

“ Put  it  here,”  said  the  woman.  She 
pointed  to  the  pile  nearest  her.  It  held 
the  choicest  pieces — those  that  the  girl’s 
touch  had  loved  as  she  lifted  them. 
“Put  it  here — yes — and  that  one,  and 
that.”  The  cane  danced  through  the  silk, 
in  and  out,  selecting  and  pushing  aside. 
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When  the  piles  were  made  she  looked  at 
them  with  satisfaction,  a grim  gleam  of 
justice  in  her  eye.  “ That  ’ll  do.  Put 
them  back  in  the  trays — so.  The  bottom 
one  I shall  mark  i Alicia,’  and  the  next 
* Gardenia,’  and  the  top  one — Never 
mind.  Put  them  in.  I shall  write  the 
labels  to  - morrow.  I am  tired.  Put 
them  in.” 

The  girl  laid  them  away  with  careful 
hand.  She  closed  the  sweet-smelling  lid 
and  turned  the  key  in  its  lock.  She 
handed  it  to  her  mistress.  The  rain  on 
the  roof  sounded  a fresh  note,  monot- 
onous and  sweet.  The  key  clinked  to  its 
ring.  The  old  woman  looked  up,  lifting 
a hand.  The  girl  met  it  swiftly,  lending 
her  shoulder  to  the  bent  weight.  The 
color  had  gone  from  her  face,  and  her 
eye,  clear  and  dull,  held  only  patient 
love  and  watchfulness. 

Her  mistress  eyed  her  sharply.  “ You 
liked  them,”  she  said.  She  had  steadied 
herself  to  her  cane. 

The  girl  lifted  a quick  smile.  It 
spread  in  little  waves  to  her  hands.  She 
moved  them  softly.  “ Beautiful!”  she 
said.  “ Like  sea — like  wind — like  sun — ” 

“ Umph !”  The  old  woman  had  reach- 
ed the  window.  She  looked  down  into 
a gray  world.  The  lawn  lay  beneath,  flat 
and  gray.  “ The  top  tray  is  for  you,” 
she  said.  She  was  still  looking  out. 

The  girl’s  breath  caught  a little.  It 
slipped  into  a laugh,  gentle  and  sweet. 
She  came  close  to  the  old  woman  and 
touched  her  shoulder.  It  was  a graceful 
gesture,  full  of  love.  “ Not — for  me!” 
She  shook  her  head. 

“ Yes,  for  you.”  The  tone  was  sharp. 

“ But  I not — shall  not — ” She  sought 
the  words. 

“ You  will  have  them,  I tell  you,  when 
I’m  gone.  Come  away.”  She  turned  to 
the  door. 

But  the  girl  had  put  an  arm  about  the 
bent  shoulders,  protectingly.  “ Wait.” 
She  said  the  word  with  slow  dignity.  “ I 
tell  you.”  She  paused,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  gray  world  outside.  Suddenly, 
along  the  hedge  below,  a figure  came  into 
view,  swift  and  still.  The  white  face 
gleamed  above  the  hedge  and  vanished. 
Her  eyes  followed  it,  waiting.  “ I love 
you,”  she  said,  simply;  “I  love  him.” 
She  threw  out  her  arm  with  a lit- 
tle gesture.  “ I do  not  want  them — not 


the  things.  I stay  with  you  always — if 
I live.” 

Her  mistress  wheeled  to  her.  The 
swift  old  eyes  searched  her  face.  “You 
are  not  ill?” 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling.  “ No — 
We  go  down.” 

But  the  woman  held  her,  a kind  of 
terror  in  her  eyes.  “ You  won’t  die!” 

Again  the  girl  shook  her  head.  There 
was  love  in  the  motion.  “ I live — if 
I can.” 

The  older  woman  put  out  her  hand. 
“You  must  live!  Send  for  him.  Marry 
him  if  you  must!”  The  hardness  in  her 
face  trembled. 

The  girl  took  it  in  her  hands  caressing- 
ly. “I  send  for  him — yes.”  Her  face 
broke  into  light.  “ But  I stay — always.” 
She  bent  and  kissed  her  mistress.  It 
was  a gesture  of  reverence  and  devo- 
tion— out  of  the  old  days  when  men 
served  for  love. 

She  sat  in  her  Bath  chair  among  the 
trim  - kept  shrubbery.  The  muslin  hat 
that  protected  her  face  from  the  sun 
deepened  its  shadow. 

“ Where  is  she  ?”  She  grumbled  a lit- 
tle to  herself  and  turned  in  her  chair, 
pressing  the  electric  button  that  stretched 
across  the  grass  in  flexible,  trailing  line 
to  the  house.  Her*  glance  followed  it. 
But  the  next  instant  the  girl  burst 
through  the  shrubbery  on  the  other  side. 
She  came  across  the  enclosure  with  free, 
running  step.  She  wore  no  hat,  and  the 
crowning  hair  flamed  to  the  light  as 
she  came. 

Her  mistress  smiled — between  a frown 
and  a laugh,  half  fretful.  “ Where  have 

you  been?” 

“ Chasing  butterflies.”  She  spread  her 
hands  with  a swift  gesture.  “ They  are 
everywhere!”  The  hands  were  white  and 
firm.  The  whole  figure  was  radiant. 

Her  mistress  took  in  its  comeliness 
with  slow  glance.  “Butterflies?”  she 
questioned. 

She  nodded  the  golden  crown,  looking 
down  to  the  figure  in  the  chair  with  deep 
eyes.  “Yellow  ones.  I take  them  so.” 
She  lifted  something  by  invisible  wings 
and  stroked  it  lightly.  She  laid  it  to 
her  lips  with  softest  whiff,  watching  it 
float.  “ They  like  it,”  she  said. 

“ They  let  you  catch  them?” 
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“ They  let  me.  But  they  fly  away.” 
She  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  sky.  Far  in 
its  depths  two  pair  of  wings  fluttered 
yellow,  circling  softly,  high  and  higher. 

. . . “ They  are  there!”  Her  hands 
stretched  up  to  them  lightly.  . . . She 
dropped  to  her  knees  by  the  shrunken 
figure.  “You  wanted  me!”  Self-re- 
proach held  the  words. 

“ I wanted  to  know  where  you  were.” 
The  shadow  had  lifted  from  the  wrinkled 
lines.  She  studied  the  girl’s  face. 

“ I was  not  far — just  there.”  She 
moved  her  hand  toward  the  shrubbery. 

“Alone?” 

“Alone?  Yes.”  She  raised  a puz- 
zled glance.  “ There  is  no  one — but  you 
— and  me.” 

“ And  Paolo,”  suggested  the  old  wom- 
an, slyly. 

The  fire  deepened  a little.  “ lie  only 
comes — at  night,”  she  said. 

“ Not  by  day?” 

“ Never.”  The  color  had  flushed  her 
face. 

“Doesn’t  he  want  to?” 

She  lifted  her  eyes.  “ Yes.” 

“ But  you  tell  him  not  to  ?” 

She  waited  a minute.  “ He  knows,” 
she  said  at  last. 

“ Knows  what  ?”  sharply. 

“ It  might  trouble  you.” 

“ If  I saw  him — ” 

“ Yes.” 

They  sat  silent  in  the  quiet  circle. 
The  girl  had  slipped  to  her  knees  bv  the 
chair.  She  leaned  her  head  upon  it,  con- 
tented in  the  light. 

“ I wish  you  would  see  him.” 

“ What!” 

“See  him  — my  lover.”  The  words 
came  slowly,  but  without  hesitating. 
“ He  would  like  to  know  you.” 

“No  doubt/'  The  figure  was  erect  in 
its  chair.  “I  have  never  happened  to 
know  a tailor.  . . . They  are  all  alike,  I 
suppose — tailors  ?” 

“ I don’t  know’.”  She  still  spoke  slow- 
ly,  but  her  eyes  had  deepened.  “ I have 
not  known  a tailor — except  Paolo.  I 
love  him .” 

The  old  woman  waited.  She  stirred 
a little  in  her  chair.  “Well — well — 
bring  him  if  you  like.” 

“ When  The  word  breathed  delight^ 
wTith  laughter  breaking  beneath. 

“ When  you  like/’ 


“ To-night?” 

“ 7 go  to  bed  at  night.” 

“ But  to-night  there  is  a moon — ” 

“ A moon  ? And  what  of  that  ?” 

“ You  could  see  him  here.”  Her  hand 
swept  a gesture  about  them.  “ He 
comes  here.”  The  note  had  dropped  to 
pleading. 

“ I shall  meet  him  by  moonlight — 
here  ?” 

The  girl  nodded.  She  had  risen  to  her 
knees.  “ Yes — here.  You  would  know 
him  then.” 

The  woman  looked  at  her  sharply. 
“What  is  the  matter?  Can’t  he  stand 
daylight  — your  lover?  Is  he  pock- 
marked— or  bowr-legged  ?” 

The  girl’s  face  flushed — a flying  tinge. 
“ He  is  himself,”  she  said,  simply.  “ You 
will  see.” 

“Yes — I will  see.  I will  meet  him 
by  moonlight  — to-night,  here.”  She 
looked  about  her  grimly. 

With  a quick  sigh  the  girl  sank  again 
beside  the  chair.  She  moved  her  cheek 
a little  till  it  touched  the  knotted  hand. 
They  sat  on  in  silence.  The  warm  noon 
blazed  about  them,  and,  high  above,  two 
dim  yellow  wings  fluttered  to  the  light. 

The  girl  adjusted  a steamer  rug, 
wrapping  it  about  the  shrunken  knees. 
“ So.”  she  said.  “ That  is  better.  You 
will  be  warm.”  She  arranged  thfc  man- 
tilla and  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  the 
draped  shoulder,  waiting. 

Her  mistress,  out  of  folds  of  lace, 
peered  forward,  witchlike.  Her  eyes 
swept  the  shrubbery  and  came  back  to 
the  girl’s  face. 

It  was  thrown  back  to  the  light  and 
the  bared  throat  pulsed  a little.  The 
moon  touched  her  radiantly,  flecking 
clouds  about  her.  They  drifted  across 
her  face.  She  bent  it  with  a quick  look. 
Her  lips  parted.  “Yes — he  is  coming.” 
She  stepped  forward  from  the  chair, 
crossing  the  lawn. 

ITer  mistress  pushed  the  lace  from  her 
ears  with  a little  gesture  of  impatience. 
She  sat  erect.  The  hand  resting  on  the 
cane  drew  itself  together  and  her  lips 
were  a straight  line.  ...  A cloud  passed 
across  the  moon,  shutting  out  the  garden. 
In  its  place  she  saw  another  garden, 
level  in  the  light,  and  in  it  a young  girl 
parting  from  her  lover.  His  face  camo 
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back,  through  the  years — his  face  as  he 
had  looked  when  he  turned  away.  . . . 
She  caught  her  breath  a little.  It  had 
been  her  father’s  command.  And  she 
had  married  Samuel  Hutton,  of  Hutton 
Place.  . . . She  was  an  old  woman  now 
— a rich  old  woman, — waiting  on  the 
kindness  of  her  servant,  on  the  whim 
of  a crooked  tailor.  She  caught  her 
breath  again.  . . . “ I am  a romantic 
idiot!”  she  whispered,  grimly. 

The  cloud  had  passed,  and  with  it  the 
garden  of  her  dream.  Two  figures  were 
coming  across  the  enclosure,  slowly. 
The  man  was  short — shorter  than  Lida — 
and  small.  The  old  woman  noted  him 
as  he  came — a typical  tailor,  shrunken 
and  thin.  Then  he  approached  nearer 
and  the  moonlight  shone  on  his  eyes.  . . . 
She  stirred  a little  in  her  chair. 

The  girl  moved  forward  a step,  her 
hand  in  his.  “ It  is  Paolo,”  she  said, — 
“ Paolo  Rimini — my  lover.” 

The  old  woman  bent  her  head  stiffly. 

The  man  had  dropped  to  one  knee  be- 
fore her.  He  lifted  the  hand  that  lay 
in  her  lap  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Then 
he  stood  erect  before  her,  and  again  she 
saw  his  eyes. 

She  moved  her  head  uneasily  in  its 
folds.  The  girl  stepped  quickly  to  her 
side,  adjusting  the  lace  with  deft  touch, 
waiting  on  her  command. 

The  man  had  drawn  back  a little. 
There  was  deference  in  his  bearing,  and 
something  else,  a dignity — not  resent- 
ment, the  old  woman  reasoned  swiftly, 
not  shyness.  It  was,  subtly,  ease,  the 
ease  of  one  accustomed  to  wait  on  great- 
ness. The  idea  pleased  her  fancy.  She 
lifted  a hand. 

“ There  are  no  seats.” 

With  a swift  motion  the  girl  dropped 
beside  her  on  the  grass.  “ I can  sit 
here.”  she  said,  “ and  Paolo  can  stand. 
He  will  not  mind.”  The  note  was 
whimsical. 

He  raised  his  head,  with  a smile,  to 
meet  it.  “ No,  I do  not  mind.  I sit  all 
day.”  The  voice  w?as  rich,  with  a hint 
of  music  running  in  it. 

“You  are  a tailor?”  The  old  woman 
spoke  brusquely,  yet  with  a certain  lift- 
ing of  the  voice,  unexpected  to  herself — 
as  if  she  had  said,  “You  are  a poet?” 

“Yes,  madame — a tailor,” — and  a good 
tailor,  the  tone  added. 


“ And  is  Hutton  Place  a good  location 
for  a tailor?  I should  have  fancied — ” 

“ I ask  no  better,  madame.”  He  had 
moved  a step  nearer  and  his  eyes  glowed 
to  her.  She  saw  them  through  the  light, 
eager,  seeking — the  eyes  of  a soul.  The 
gesture  that  his  hand  made  was  full  of 
courtesy  and  grace. 

The  old  woman’s  eyes  were  on  him 
sharply.  A romantic  charlatan  would 
have  moved  his  hand  like  that,  would 
have  stood  as  he  was  standing,  ...  a 
romantic  charlatan — or  a gentleman. 

“ Sit.  down.”  She  put  out  her  hand. 
“ Bring  a seat.  It  makes  me  nervous 
to  see  you  stand.” 

He  dropped  to  the  ground  where  he 
stood,  with  easy  grace.  It  made  her 
wince  a little.  The  gentlemen  of  Long 
Island  were  not  accustomed  to  fall  on 
the  grass,  of  moonlight  nights  in  such 
easy  postures.  She  peered  at  him  sus- 
piciously— at  his  legs.  No.  . . . He  was 
straight  and  slim  as  a faun.  They  were 
not  crooked. 

She  set  her  lips  a little.  “ How  long 
have  you  been  in  Hutton  Place?” 

“ A year  and  a month,  madame.” 

“ The  same  as — ” She  moved  her  hand 
toward  the  girl. 

He  assented  with  a smile.  “ But  per- 
haps a little  longer.  I did  not  come  to 
stay.  I was  passing  through.  Then  I 
saw  her,  one  night,  above  the  hedge.  I 
have  stayed.” 

“ Where  were  you  going  ?” 

“ To  New  York.” 

“ You  have  friends  there?” 

“No,  madame.  I have  no  friends  here 
— in  this  country.” 

“And  in  your  own  country — in  Italy?” 
She  had  leaned  forward. 

“ I have  friends — in  Italy.  Yes,  I 
hope.  One  has  always  friends  — and 
enemies.” 

“ But  one  does  not  leave  his  country 
for  enemies,  in  these  days.” 

“ No,  madame — except  they  be  of  his 
own  household.” 

“You  were  not  a tailor  there.”  It  was 
not  a question.  The  assertion  was  made 
slowly,  thoughtfully. 

“ No.  madame,  I was  not  a tailor — 
there.  I was — nothing.” 

“ T thought  so.”  She  held  out  her  hand. 
He  rose  quickly  to  take  it,  bending  above 
it.  “ I am  glad  to  have  seen  you,”  she 
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said,  clearly.  “ Come  to  us  when  you 
can.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

He  bent  lower  above  the  hand,  lifting 
it  to  his  lips.  “ I thank  you.  It  is  my 
privilege.  I shall  not  abuse  it.” 

“ No,  you  will  not  abuse  it.”  She 
watched  him  as  he  moved  away  through 
the  shrubbery,  a slim,  lithe  figure.  Then 
she  touched  the  girl  on  the  shoulder.  “ Go 
with  him,  Lida,  to  the  lodge  gate.  I 
will  wait  for  you.” 

The  girl  sped  away.  The  shrubs  closed 
behind  her.  Her  mistress  sat  with  closed 
eyes,  waiting,  her  figure  erect  and  the 
fingers  on  her  cane  gripping  it  tensely. 
Once  she  breathed — a long  sigh.  “ Yes — 
he  will  take  her.  I shall — ” 

Then  the  clouds  burst  from  the  moon. 
The  girl  was  beside  her.  “ Come,  my 
mistress.  You  are  tired.  Yes.  Let 
me  put  my  arm — so — there.  Now  we 
will  go.” 

But  the  woman  stayed  her.  “ You  did 
right  to  bring  him  to  me,  Lida  child.” 

The  girl’s  face  glowed.  “ Is  he  not 
fine — Paolo  ?” 

“ He  is  more.  . . . Some  day  you  will 
know.  Then  you  will  leave  me.” 

The  girl’s  face  waited.  “ I shall  never 
leave  you,”  she  said,  slowly. 

“ Except  I am  dead.  Well,  come  away 
— come  away.” 

The  girl  came  into  the  library  swiftly. 
Her  mistress,  from  her  seat  by  the  hearth, 
did  not  stir  nor  look  up.  The  fire  had 
gone  out,  but  she  sat  huddled  toward  it, 
brooding.  The  girl  crossed  to  her  and 
laid  a hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“ Yes — but  I have  good  news,”  she  said. 

The  figure  gave  a little  start.  Then 
it  was  still.  “What  is  it?”  The  voice 
was  indifferent. 

“ He — my  Paolo  ” — the  words  bubbled 
softly — “ he  has  a letter  from  home.  His 
brother  dies.”  She  tried  to  speak  solemn- 
ly, but  her  face  broke  into  a radiant  look. 
“ Now  he  is  rich !” 

“ I thought  as  much.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  widened.  “You 
knew — ?” 

“ I didn’t  know — of  that.  I knew  he 
was — a gentleman.” 

“ Yes.  But  his  brother  was  wicked — 
oh,  so  wicked!”  She  spread  her  hands 
and  her  eyes  glowed.  “ But  he  is  dead 


now — yes,  dead.  I 9m  glad  he  is  dead !” 
She  spoke  with  quiet  unction. 

Her  mistress  laughed — a short  laugh. 
“You  bloodthirsty  creature!” 

She  paused  with  uplifted  brow.  “ Am 
1 that? — bloodthirsty?  Yes,  it  may  be. 
But — yes — he  was  cruel  to  Paolo.  He 
would  give  him  nothing!”  She  flung 
out  her  hands. 

The  woman’s  face  darkened.  “ When 
do  you  go  ?” 

“ Paolo — he  goes — next  week.” 

“ And  you?” 

The  girl  was  silent.  “ I go — when  you 
do  not  need  me,”  she  said,  slowly. 

“ Nonsense!”  She  drew  away  the  hand. 
“ You  will  go  with  him — your  husband.” 

“ Yes — my  husband.”  She  spoke  the 
words  with  soft  color.  “ We  married  this 
morning — at  the  little  church.  He  goes. 
I stay  with  you.” 

“ I will  not  have  you !”  The  stiff  shoul- 
ders trembled  a little.  “ I have  expected 
this.  I have  prepared  for  it.  I have — 
my  nieces.” 

“ They  do  not  love  you.”  The  words 
were  quiet.  They  stated  only  a fact. 

The  woman  stirred  and  held  out  a 
hand.  “ No,  they  do  not  love  me.  But 
what  matter — for  a little?  I will  not 
spoil  happiness.” 

The  girl  took  the  hand  in  both  her  own, 
breathing. to  it  softly.  “ But  if  you  could 
go  with  us.  There  is  a place  for  you — 
so  beautiful  ” — her  eyes  were  dreaming, — 
“and  rooms,  many  rooms.  You  should 
have  it  as  you  liked — everything.  And 
I would  he  there — and  Paolo!”  The  last 
word  was  a triumph.  It  sang. 

The  old  woman  laughed  softly.  Then 
the  tears  came.  When  she  had  dried  them 
she  looked  at  the  girl,  holding  her  face 
long  and  steadily.  . . . “You  have  be- 
witched me,”  she  said,  smoothing  the 
loosened  hair.  “ From  the  day  you  came 
I have  lived  in  a dream.  And  now  I shall 
follow  you  to  Italy  and  dream  again.” 

“To  Italy — yes.”  The  girl’s  breath 
was  quick.  “ You  will  go?” 

“ I will  go.  Come  away  and  make 
ready.  One  cannot  live  on  Long  Island 
alone — with  no  dream.  Come  away.” 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  steadying  her- 
self to  her  cane.  The  girl  slipped  an  arm 
about  her  and  they  passed  from  the  room 
— held  by  the  dream. 
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THE  search  for  lodgings,  which  be- 
gan before  the  season  was  conscious 
of  itself,  was  its  own  reward  in  the 
pleasures  it  yielded  to  the  student  of 
human  nature,  and  the  lover  of  mild  ad- 
venture. The  belief  in  lodgings  was  a 
survival  from  an  age  of  faith,  when  in  the 
early  eighteen-eighties  they  seemed  the 
most  commodious  and  desirable  refuge 
to  the  outwandering  American  family 
which  then  first  proved  them.  The  frag- 
mentary outwanderers  who  now  visited 
London,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-two 
years,  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  their  apartment  of  long  ago  was  the 
fine  event  of  the  search,  prolonged  for 
weeks,  of  two  friends,  singularly  intelli- 
gent and  rarely  versed  in  London ; they 
took  it  as  a type,  and  expected  to  drive 
directly  to  its  fellow.  They  drove  indi- 
rectly to  countless  lodgings  unlike  it  and 
unworthy  of  its  memory,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  three  days  that  they  were  able 
to  fix  upon  a lodging  that  appeared  the 
least  alien  to  their  ideal.  Then,  in  a 
street  not  too  far  from  Mayfair,  and  of 
the  quality  of  poor  relation  to  Belgravia, 
they  set  up  their  breathless  Lares  and 
panting  Penates,  and  settled  down  with  a 
sense  of  comfort  that  grew  upon  them 
day  by  day. 

The  place  undeniably  had  its  charm, 
if  not  its  merit.  The  drawing-room 
chairs  were  in  a proper  pattern  of 
brocade,  and,  though  abraded  at  their 
edges  and  corners,  were  of  a tasteful 
frame;  the  armchairs,  covered  like  the 
sofa  in  a cheerful  cretonne,  lent  the  part- 
ing guest  the  help  of  an  outward  incline; 
the  sofa,  heaped  with  cushions,  could  not 
conceal  a broken  spring,  though  it  braved 
it  out  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  sat  upon  by  a royal  princess  who 
had  once  taken  tea  in  that  lodging.  But 
the  other  appointments,  including  a 
pretty  writing-desk  and  a multitude  of 
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china  plates  almost  hiding  the  wall-paper, 
were  unfractured,  and  the  little  dining- 
room was  very  cozy.  There  was,  in- 
deed, always  a jagged  wound  in  the  entry 
wall  made  by  some  envious  trunk;  but 
there  was  nothing  of  the  frowsiness,  the 
shabbiness  of  many  of  those  houses  in 
the  streets  neighboring  Mayfair  where 
Americans  are  eager  to  pay  twice  the  fee 
demanded  in  this  house  on  the  borders  of 
Belgravia. 

The  Americans  I am  imagining  had 
first  carried  on  their  search  in  those 
genteel  regions,  which  could  hardly  have 
looked  their  best  in  the  last  moments  of 
preparation  before  the  season  began.  The 
house-cleaning  which  went  on  in  all  of 
them  was  no  more  hurried  than  the  ad- 
vance of  the  slow  English  spring  outside, 
where  the  buds  appeared  after  weeks  of 
hesitation,  and  the  leaves  unfolded  them- 
selves at  long  leisure,  and  the  blossoms  de- 
liberated in  dreamy  doubt  whether  they 
had  not  better  stay  in  than  come  out. 
They  were  pretty  nearly  all  of  one  type.  A 
young  (icrman  or  Swis* — there  for  the 
language — came  to  the  door  in  the  coat 
he*  had  not  always  got  quite  into,  and 
then  summoned  from  the  depths  below  a 
landlord  or  landlady  to  be  specific  about 
times  and  terms,  to  show  the  rooms,  and 
to  conceal  the  extras.  The  entry  was 
oftenest  dim  and  narrow,  with  a mat 
sunk  into  the  floor  at  the  threshold  and 
worn  to  tin1  quick  by  the  cleansing  of 
numberless  feet ; and  the  indescribable 
frowsiness  which  prevailed  would  impart 
itself  to  the  condition  of  widowhood 
dug  up  by  the  young  foreigner  from 
the  basement. 

Sometimes  there  responded  to  his 
summons  a clerical,  an  almost  epis- 
copal presence*,  which  was  clearly  that 
of  a former  butler,  unctuous  in  man- 
ner and  person  from  long  serving.  Or 
sometimes  there  would  be  something 
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much  more  modern,  of  an  alert  middle- 
age  or  wary  youth ; but  in  every  case  the 
lodging-keeper  was  skilled  far  beyond  the 
lodging-seeker  in  the  coils  of  bargaining, 
and  of  holding  in  the  background  unsur- 
mised charges  for  electric  lights,  for  can- 
dles, for  washing,  for  baths,  for  boots,  and 
for  what-know-I,  after  the  most  explicit 
declarations  that  the  preposterous  first 
demand  included  everything.  Nothing 
definite  could  be  evolved  but  the  fact  that 
when  the  season  began,  or  after  the  first 
of  May,  the  rent  would  be  doubled. 

The  treaty  usually  took  place  in  the 
dishevelled  drawing-room,  after  a round 
of  the  widely  parted  chambers,  where 
frowsy  beds,  covered  with  frowsy  white 
counterpanes,  stood  on  frowsy  carpets  or 
yet  frowsier  mattings,  and  frowsy  win- 
dows looked  into  frowsy  courts.  A vulgar 
modernity  coexisted  with  a shabby  an- 
tiquity in  the  appointments;  a moulder- 
ing wall  showed  its  damp  through  the 
smart  tastelessness  of  recent  paper;  the 
floor  reeled  under  a combination  of 
pseudo-aesthetic  rugs.  The  drawing-room 
expected  to  be  the  dining-room  also,  and 
breathed  the  inextinguishable  staleness 
of  the  meals  served  in  it.  If  the  front 
windows  often  opened  on  a cheerful 
street,  the  back  windows  had  no  air  but 
that  of  the  sunless  courts  which  succes- 
sive architectural  exigencies  had  crowded 
with  projecting  cupboards,  closets,  and 
lattices,  above  basement  skylights  which 
the  sky  never  lighted.  The  passages 
and  the  stairs  were  never  visible  ex- 
cept after  dark ; even  then  the  foot  rather 
tharr  the  eye  found  the  way.  Yet,  once 
settled  in  such  a place  it  developed  possi- 
bilities of  comfort,  of  quiet,  of  seclusion, 
which  the  hardiest  hopefulness  could  not 
have  forecast.  The  meals  came  up  and 
could  be  eaten ; the  coffee,  which  nearly  all 
English  hotels  have  good  and  nearly  all 
English  lodgings  bad,  could  be  exchanged 
for  tea ; the  service  was  always  well  inten- 
tioned,  and  often  more,  and  except  that 
you  paid  twice  as  much  as  it  was  all 
worth,  you  were  not  so  ill-used  as  you 
might  have  been.  It  is  said  that  the  whole 
system,  if  not  on  its  last  legs,  is  unsteady 
on  its  feet  from  the  competition  of  the 
great  numbers  of  large,  new,  reasonably 
cheap,  and  admirably  managed  hotels 
everywhere.  Yet  the  lodging-houses  re- 
main by  hundreds  of  thousands,  almost  by 


millions,  throughout  the  land,  and  if  the 
English  are  giving  them  up,  they  are  re- 
nouncing them  with  national  deliberation. 

The  painting-up  which  the  apartments, 
as  they  call  themselves,  undergo  inside 
and  out,  in  preparation  for  the  season,  is 
a rite  to  which  all  London  bows  during 
April  as  far  as  it  can  afford  it.  The 
lodging-house  may  restrict  itself  to  pick- 
ing out  in  fresh  green  its  front  door  and 
window-frame's,  or  perhaps  reddening  its 
area  railing;  but  private  houses  pretend- 
ing to  be  smart  clothe  themselves  from 
eave  to  basement  in  coats  of  creamy 
white,  or  other  blond  tints  susceptible  of 
the  soonest  harm  from  the  natural  and 
artificial  climates  of  London.  While  the 
paint  is  new,  or  “ wet,”  the  word  by  which 
you  are  warned  from  its  contact  every- 
where, it  is  undeniably  pleasing;  it  gives 
the  gray  town  an  air  of  girlish  innocence, 
and  with  the  boxes  of  brilliant  flowers  at 
every  window-sill,  promises  a gayety 
which  the  season  realizes  in  rather  un- 
usual measure. 

If  the  American’s  business  or  pleasure 
takes  him  out  of  town  on  the  edge  of  the 
season  and  brings  him  back  well  over  its 
border,  he  will  have  an  agreeable  effect 
from  his  temporary  absence.  He  will  find 
the  throngs  he  left,  visibly  greater  and 
notably  smarter.  Fashion  will  have  got 
in  its  work,  and  the  streets,  the  pave- 
ments, the  pai&s  will  have  responded  with 
a splendor,  a gayety  earlier  unknown. 
The  passing  vehicles  will  be  more  those 
of  pleasure  and  not  so  much  those  of 
business;  the  passing  feet  will  be  of  tenor 
those  going  to  luncheon  and  afternoon 
tea,  and  not  so  solely  those  hurrying  to 
or  lagging  from  the  toils  of  the  day. 
Even  the  morning  trains  that  bring  the 
customary  suburbans  seem  to  arrive  with 
multitudes  fresher  and  brighter  than 
those  which  arrived  before  the  sea- 
son began. 

One  might  almost  pretend  that  the 
may  (as  the  English  poetically  call  the 
lovely  blossom)  was  consciously  white 
and  red  on  all  the  hawthorns  of  the 
parks  and  squares  in  honor  of  the  season. 
But  on  whatever  terms  the  may  is  so 
fair,  it  is  fair  indeed,  and  gives  London 
a charm  known  to  no  other  town:  a 
charm  far  beyond  that  imparted  by  the 
white  and  blond  paint  so  all  but  universal 
in  the  better  streets,  and  roads,  and  ter- 
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races,  and  courts,  and  crescents,  and 
whatever  else  the  hard-bested  London 
dwelling-places  call  themselves.  The  may 
remains  in  bloom  almost  as  long  as  the 
paint.  It  is  astonishing  how  long  it  does 
remain  in  bloom;  but  when  a tree  has 
worked  as  hard  as  a tree  must  in  Eng- 
land to  get  its  blossoms  out,  it  is  in 
no  hurry  to  drop  them;  it  keeps  them 
on  for  weeks. 

The  leaves  by  the  beginning  of  June 
were  in  their  silken  fulness;  the  trees 
stood  densely,  softly,  darkly  rounded  in 
the  dim  air;  and  they  did  not  begin  to 
shed  their  foliage  till  almost  two  months 
later.  But  I think  I had  never  so  ex- 
quisite a sense  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
London  trees  as  one  evening  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Ranelagh  Club,  which  is 
not  so  far  out  of  London  as  not  to  have 
London  trees  in  its  grounds.  They  were 
mostly  oaks,  beeches,  and  sycamores ; 
they  frequented  the  banks  of  a wide,  slow 
water,  which  could  not  be  called  a stream, 
and  they  hung  like  a palpable  sort  of 
clouds  in  the  gathering  mists.  The 
mists,  in  fact,  seemed  of  much  the  same 
density  as  the  trees,  and  I should  be 
bolder  than  I like  if  I declared  which 
the  birds  were  singing  their  vespers  in. 
There  was  one  thrush  imitating  a night- 
ingale, which  I think  must  have  been 
singing  in  the  heart  of  the  mist,  and  which 
probably  mistook  it  for  a tree  of  like 
substance.  It  was  having,  apparently, 
the  time  of  its  life,  and  really  the  place 
was  enchanting,  with  its  close-cropped, 
daisy-starred  lawns,  and  the  gay  figures 
of  polo-players  coming  home  from  a dis- 
tant field  in  the  pale  dusk  of  a brilliant 
day  of  early  June. 

The  birds  are  heard  everywhere  in  Lon- 
don through  that  glowing  month,  and 
their  singing  would  drown  the  roar  of  the 
omnibuses  and  the  clatter  of  the  cab- 
horses’  hooves  if  anything  could.  The 
little  gardens  of  the  houses  back  together 
and  form  innumerable  shelters  and 
pleasaunces  for  them.  The  simple  beauty 
of  these  umbrageous  spaces  is  unim- 
aginable to  the  American  city-dweller, 
who  never  sees  anything  but  clothes- 
lines in  blossom  from  his  back  windows; 
but  they  exist  nearly  everywhere  in  Lon- 
don, and  a spacious  privacy  can  always  be 
secured  where  two  houses  throw  their 
gardens  together. 


While  the  may  was  still  hesitating  on 
the  hawthorns  whether  to  come  out,  there 
were  plum  and  peach  trees  in  these  gar- 
dens which  emulated  the  earlier  daring 
of  the  almonds.  Plums  do  ripen  in  Eng- 
land, of  course ; the  greengages  that  come 
there  after  they  have  ceased  to  come 
from  France,  are  as  good  as  our  own 
when  the  curculio  does  not  get  them ; but 
the  efflorescence  of  the  peaches  and  alm- 
onds is  purely  gratuitous;  they  never 
fruit  in  the  London  air  unless  against 
some  exceptionally  sun-warmed  wall,  and 
even  then  I fancy  the  chances  are  against 
them.  Perhaps  the  fruits  of  the  fields 
and  orchards,  if  not  of  the  streets,  would 
do  better  in  England  if  the  nights  were 
warmer.  The  days  are  often  quite  hot, 
but  after  dusk  the  temperature  falls  so 
decidedly  that  even  in  that  heated  fort- 
night in  July,  of  which  I have  written,  a 
blanket  or  two  were  never  too  much.  In 
the  spring  a day  often  began  mellowly 
enough,  but  by  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
it  had  grown  acrid  and  pinched. 

Those  who  like,  as  I do,  the  innocence 
which  companions  the  sophistication  of 
London  will  frequent  Kensington  Gar- 
dens in  the  earlier  spring  before  the 
season  has  set  the  seal  of  supreme  in- 
terest on  Hyde  Park.  It  then  seems  pecul- 
iarly the  playground  of  little  children 
in  the  care  of  their  nurses,  if  they  are 
well-to-do  people’s  children,  and  in  one 
another’s  care  if  they  are  poor  people’s. 
All  over  England  the  tenderness  of  the 
little  children  for  the  less  is  delightful. 
I remember  to  have  seen  scarcely  ■ any 
squabbling,  and  I saw  abundance  of  ca- 
ressing. Small  girls,  even  small  boys,  lug 
babies  of  almost  their  own  weight  and 
size,  and  fondle  them  as  if  it  were  a 
privilege  and  a pleasure  to  lug  them. 
This  goes  on  in  spite  of  a reciprocal  un- 
tidiness which  is  indescribable;  for  the 
English  poor  children  have  the  very 
dirtiest  faces  in  the  world,  unless  the 
Scotch  have  dirtier  ones;  but  nothing, 
no  spotting  or  thick  plastering  of  filth, 
can  obscure  their  sweetness  of  nature.  I 
think,  perhaps,  they  wash  up  a little 
when  they  come  to  play  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  to  sail  their  ships  on  its  placid 
waters,  and  tumble  on  its  grass.  When 
they  enter  the  palace,  to  look  at  the  late 
Queen’s  dolls  and  toys,  as  they  do  in 
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day  afternoon  in  late  July,  conscience- 
stricken  that  we  had  left  it  so  long  out 
of  our  desultory  doing  and  seeing.  It 
was  full  of  the  sort  of  people  we  had  ex- 
pected to  find  in  it,  but  these  people 
though  poor  were  not  tattered.  The  Lon- 
doner, of  whatever  class,  is  always  better 
dressed  than  the  New-Yorker  of  the  same 
class,  and  the  women  especially  make  a 
bolder  attempt  than  ours,  if  not  so  well 
advised,  at  gayety.  They  had  put  on  the 
best  and  finest  they  had  in  Battersea 
Park,  and  if  it  was  not  the  most  fitting 
still  they  wore  it.  The  afternoon  was 
sultry  to  breathlessness;  yet  a young 
mother  with  a heavy  baby  in  her  arms 
sweltered  along  in  the  splendor  of  a 
purple  sack  of  thick  plush.  She  was  hot, 
yes:  but  she  had  it  on.  The  young  girls 
emulated  as  well  as  they  could  the  airy 
muslins  and  silks  in  which  the  great 
world  was  flitting  and  flirting  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  closes  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  if  the  young  fellows  with  these  poor 
girls  had  not  the  distinction  of  the 
swells  of  the  prouder  parade  they  at 
least  equalled  them  in  their  aberrations 
from  formality. 

There  was  not  much  shade  in  Battersea 
Park  for  the  people  to  sit  under,  but 
there  was  almost  a superabundance  of 
flowers  in  many  glaring  beds,  and  there 
were  pieces  of  water,  where  the  amateur 
boatmen  could  have  the  admiration  of 
watchers,  two  or  three  deep,  completely 
encircling  the  ponds.  To  watch  them, 
and  to  walk  up  and  down  the  rather 
shadeless  aisles  of  shrubbery,  to  sit  on 
the  too  sunny  benches,  and  to  resort 
in  extreme  cases  to  the  tea  - house 
which  offered  them  ices  as  well  as  tea, 
seemed  to  be  the  most  that  the  frequent- 
ers of  Battersea  Park  could  do.  We  our- 
selves ordered  tea,  knowing  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  English  ice,  which 
is  so  very  minute  that  you  think  it  will 
not  be  enough,  but  which  when  you  taste 
it  is  apt  to  prove  more  than  you  want. 
The  spectacle  of  our  simple  refection  was 
irresistible,  and  a crowd  of  envious  small 
boys  thronged  the  railing  that  parted  us 
from  the  general  public,  till  the  spectacle 
of  their  hungry  interest  became  intoler- 
able. We  consulted  with  the  waiter,  who 
seriously  entered  into  our  question,  as  to 
the  moral  and  social  effect  of  sixpence’ 
worth  of  buns  on  those  boys;  he  decided 


that  it  would  at  least  not  form  an  ex- 
ample ruinous  to  the  peace  of  his  tea- 
house; and  he  presently  appeared  with  a 
paper-bag  that  seemed  to  hold  half  a 
bushel  of  buns.  Yet  even  half  a bushel 
of  buns  will  not  go  round  the  boys  in 
Battersea  Park,  and  we  had  to  choose  as 
honest  a looking  boy  as  there  was  in  the 
foremost  rank,  and  pledge  him  to  a just 
division  of  the  buns  entrusted  him  in 
bulk,  and  hope,  as  he  ran  off  down  an 
aisle  of  the  shrubbery  with  the  whole 
troop  at  his  heels,  that  he  would  be  faith- 
ful to  the  trust. 

So  very  mild  are  the  excitements,  so 
slight  the  incidents,  so  safe  and  tame  the 
adventures  of  modern  travel!  I am  al- 
most ashamed  of  those  trivial,  fond  rec- 
ords when  I think  what  a swashing  time 
a romantic  novelist,  or  a person  of  real 
imagination,  would  have  been  having  in 
London  when  so  little  was  happening  to 
me.  I know  it  will  be  made  a reproach  to 
my  love  of  the  commonplace,  to  my  ad- 
diction to  the  ordinary;  but  what  can  1 
do  if  I am  honest?  There  was  indeed  one 
night  after  dinner  when  for  a salient  mo- 
ment I had  hopes  of  something  different. 

The  maid  had  whistled  for  a hansom,  and 
a hansom  had  started  for  the  door  where 
we  stood  waiting,  when  out  of  the  shadows 
across  the  way  two  figures  sprang,  board- 
ed the  cab,  and  bade  the  cabman  drive 
them  away  under  our  very  eyes.  Such  a 
thing,  occurring  at  almost  eleven  o’clock, 
promised  a series  of  stirring  experiences; 
and  an  American  lady  long  resident  in 
England  encouragingly  said  on  hearing 
of  the  outrage,  “ Ah,  that’s  London!”  as 
if  I might  look  to  be  often  mishandled  by 
bandits  of  the  sort ; but  nothing  like  it 
ever  befell  me  again.  In  fact  the  secu- 
rity and  gentleness  with  which  life  is 
operated  in  the  capital  of  the  world 
makes  you  forget  its  immensity.  Your 
personal  comfort  and  safety  are  so  per- 
fectly assured  that  you  might  well  mis- 
take yourself  for  one  of  a very  few 
people  instead  of  so  many.  London  is 
like  nature  in  its  vastness,  simplicity, 
and  deliberation,  and  the  street  events 
are  few.  In  my  six  or  seven  weeks’  so- 
journ, so  largely  spent  in  the  streets,  I 
saw  the  body  of  only  one  accident  worse 
than  a cab-horse  falling;  but  that  was 
early  in  my  stay  when  I expected  to  see 
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im\r>y  more.  We  wore  going  to  7 lie  old  gradually  itself  in  an  aitjeming 

church.  of  SL  'B»rtholoniety,-  fljiul' •'  w&su . i The  whole  chureli*  itelped,  as 

‘/•i.iruHrin.cr  by  *i  lie  Jmspita'l  of  the  m*m&  name  now  seen.  Is  largely  the  effect  land  it  was.- 
Ju/i  a-  i.i  onii  drove  up  to  H>  £ti.m  bearing  ou<*.  of  the.  first  effect*  i saw  ) of  that 

the  b •«>!;-  of  ?hc  accident.  It  was  a yotfiug  rescue  of  the  past  from  ibe  prwout  which 

'fek%HUt>g  tV#  fauhg  upon  his  is  perpetually  going  ori  nil  aver  Ei!,ghhul 
breast  &7>d  ^?hove  limp  arm  amaher  Till  l».kiy  the  lady  chapel  ami  tlio  'rypi. 
young  man  of  die  smue  station  in  life  of  St.  /Bartholomew  had been  ler.i  iju 
drew  round  be>  own  neck.  0*  my  the  mm-voo'o  rl  yimp , and  modern  life 
suffr-rer  on  the  seat  beside iiuhv  . A.  crowd,  .-till  eloee  upon  it  ic  the  house* 

whs  f;dh»^ipg  httd  }?  gathered  so  lookiug  on  UiC'£T&t‘e&  v>f  the  grassiess- 

rpii(‘k!y  at  tin*  high  itm  feneo  that  the  Hiurehvard.  •■.  With  women  ixt  U«e  win* 
most,  censorious  wit  ties*  could  hardly  see  duws  opeu'mg  on  io  mouldy  level,  peeling 
With  Avkat  eihmlmos*  tho  woimdod  mao  picking  ehickoiB,  and  doing 

wes  half  dragged,  half  lifted,  from  the  t id>  otlpr  hoti^ejuAd  -ntfk'cs;  the  place  was  like 

by  the  hospital  txsskt^nl^  wnft  str^Hioil  mu  of  IKeken^  hut  something 

upon  the  grown!  till  he  could  he  *luly  that  ye  h had.  becu  e(*£?ned  up  in  <ym- 
camcd  Into  dm  hospital.  It  may  have  path?  with  the  a^ioc&fion  r>T 'flu;  duuvU,. 
•:>'!>;.y(>:  of; tk$:.  t^uny  hiehkht  to  p\m$-  on  hit  by  l»f>  by  *b&yK$r?\\ 

oleoholisinx  uv  the  best  it  was  0 roult  by  it  rein  till  the  good  monk  .Kubere  (he 
of  single  which,  though  if  pro-  vw»  gay  n;?  her  than  good  before  he  nmi- 

pared  us  m s sivr  far,  ib."  medic-  ed  monk)  who  founded  the  Cistercian 
of  the  tfhuridi,  •;  there  It*  tite  tmdftli  century 

mov  -A.i i the'  tragic  vtignify-  which : tv s mid  would  hardly  have  ito.-sed  :u>y?iuiig  if  ho 
have;  come  in  the  way  of  \a  nefc  hero  bad  returned  M egauduo  rhe  church,  .He 
Seal  imagination.  would  have  had  the  adeantag<y  which  he 


mm®. 


The  tQwuf:  or  Las'uo?.  from  the  Hjytft 


Gocgle 


The  Sunday  Masked  is  . what  'was  ox c r: . 35E?t t odat  JL\ne 


jJrfcl  •ypar*.  after  bk:oH>a,'tifl»l  ijivVsalft-  tlj  not  havings  looked 

fnelioTi  in  the  prevalent  Norman  a.rrhi-  to  -u>(i  how  be  nsnkiiisi'  it  <»m,  lvn s ri>e 
t.^aarr-  mi^ht  ; U j«  pos-  hy\ir#'  <■*  t<v;-  pew-opf-tur  mnaijis  wm- 

lie  would  hMV  prefect  ed  the -'f Jn jn'o-viiiv.  ly  •.vlvh  nn\  v»as  tf»e  » W 

wbi<>h  \va»  mmine  «u  wkfn  ho  went  out.  of  her  -'•r<  to  thnfnrrfl  Tpe  in  Dishnnl 
The  intcfuir  was  oil  boni.it if y Hr  sad  and  with  Hjp  quest ion.  whether  her  very  m- 
qi>ir«tT  grayv  dim,  ta  with  the  tejli«eh<,  wa*  oeltfcfoufe  fcnowt- 

plo«e*  «:</  the  days  of  « ti.ououid  years : «||K*»  nr  tnare  parrotry-*  She  %£$  a little 

and  in  the  jvtle  ray  an  affist  sat  sketch  tnwse.t  of  it  waium.  in  a black  olpe'ea 
inc;  a stretch  nf  the  clerestory.  I shall  dcejSSj  ai'»3  '-8  «ft>rhf-nld  black  bonnet; 'who 
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spared  us  no  detail  of  the  church,  and 
took  us  last  into  the  crypt,  not  long  res- 
cued from  the  invasive  iron-worker,  but 
now  used  as  a mortuary  chapel  for  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  which  is  still  full  of 
the  poor.  The  chapel  was  equipped  with 
a large  bier  and  tall  candles,  frankly 
ready  for  any  of  the  dead  who  might 
drop  in.  The  old  countries  do  not  affect 
to  deny  death  a part  of  experience,  as 
younger  countries  do. 

We  came  out  into  the  imperfect  circle 
before  the  gateway  of  the  church,  and 
realized  that  it  was  Smithfield,  where 
the  martyrs  had  perished  by  fire  that 
the  faith  of  the  world  might  live  free. 
There  can  be  no  place  where  the  past  is 
more  august,  more  pathetic,  more  ap- 
pealing, and  none,  I suppose,  where  the 
activities  of  the  present,  in  view  of  it, 
are  more  offensive.  It  is  all  undermined 
with  the  railways  that  bring  the  day’s 
meat-provision  to  London  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  city,  and  the  streets 
that  centre  upon  it  swarm  with  butchers’ 
wagons  laden  with  every  kind  and  color 
of  carnage,  prevalently  the  pallor  of 
calves’  heads,  which  seem  so  to  abound 
in  England  that  it  is  wonderful  any 
calves  have  them  on  still.  The  wholesale 
market  covers  I know  not  what  acreage, 
but  if  you  enter  at  some  central  point, 
you  find  yourself  amid  endless  prospec- 
tives  of  sides,  flitches,  quarters,  and  whole 
carcasses,  and  fantastic  vistas  of  sausages, 
blood  puddings,  and  the  like  artistic 
fashionings  of  the  raw  material,  so  that 
von  come  away  wishing  to  live  a vege- 
tarian ever  after. 

I had  a very  good-will  toward  all  the 
historic  temples  in  London,  and  I hope 
that  this,  with  the  fact  that  I had  seen 
them  before,  will  pass  for  my  excuse  in 
not  going  promptly  to  revere  them.  I 
indeed  had  some  self-reproaches  with  re- 
gard to  St.  Paul’s,  of  which  I said  to  my- 
self I ought  to  see  it  again;  there  might 
be  an  emotion  in  it.  I passed  and  re- 
passed it,  till  I could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  late  one  afternoon  I went  in  just  in 
time  to  be  turned  out  with  half  a score 
of  other  tardy  visitors  who  had  come  at 
the  closing  hour. 

With  Westminster  Abbey  it  was  an- 
other thing.  I could  not  revisit  that 
with  any  sort  of  novel  expectation,  and 


the  Sunday  afternoon  in  late  July  when 
I made  myself  part  of  the  congregation 
there  it  must  have  been  with  quite  an- 
other motive.  It  might  have  been  a bet- 
ter motive,  but  the  stir  of  the  place’s 
literary  associations  began  wTith  the  sight 
of  Longfellow’s  bust,  which  is  so  much 
like  him,  in  the  grand  simplicity  of  his 
looks,  as  he  was  when  he  lived;  and  then 
presently  the  effigies  of  all  the  “ dear  sons 
of  memory  ” began  to  reveal  themselves, 
medallion  and  bust  and  figure,  with  many 
a remembered  allegory  and  inscription. 
We  went  and  sat,  for  the  choral  service, 
under  the  bust  of  Macaulay,  and  looking 
down  we  found  with  a shock  that  we  had 
our  feet  upon  his  grave.  It  might  have 
been  the  wounded  sense  of  reverence,  it 
might  have  been  the  dread  of  a longer 
sermon  than  we  had  time  for,  but  we 
left  before  the  sermon  began,  and  went 
out  into  the  shabby  little  public  garden 
which  lies  by  the  Thames  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Parliament  Houses;  and  who  has 
said  they  are  not  fine?  They  are  not  a 
thousand  years  old,  but  some  day  they 
will  be,  and  then  those  who  cavilled  at 
them  when  they  were  only  fifty  will  be 
sorry.  For  my  part  I think  them  as 
Gothically  noble  and  majestic  as  need  be. 
They  are  inevitably  Gothic,  too,  and  they 
spring  from  the  riverside  as  if  they  grew 
from  the  ground  there  far  into  the  gray 
sky  to  which  their  architecture  is  native. 
It  was  a pale,  resigned  afternoon,  with 
the  languor  of  the  long,  unwonted  heat 
in  it,  which  a recent  rain  had  slightly 
abated,  and  we  were  going  to  hang  upon 
the  parapet  of  Westminster  Bridge  for 
the  view  it  gives  of  the  Houses,  and  to 
which  the  spacious  river  makes  itself  a 
foreground  such  as  few  pictures  or  sub- 
jects of  pictures  enjoy  in  this  cluttered 
world ; but  first  we  gave  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  realizing  the  statue  of  Crom- 
well which  has  somehow  found  place 
where  it  belongs  in  those  stately  pre- 
cincts, after  long,  vain  endeavors  to 
ignore  his  sovereign  mightiness.  He  was 
not  much  more  a friend  of  Parliaments 
than  Charles  whom  he  slew,  but  he  was 
such  a massive  piece  of  English  history 
that  the  void  his  effigy  now  fills  under  the 
windows  of  the  Commons  must  have 
ached  for  it  before. 

When  we  had  done  our  hanging  upon 
the  parapet  of  the  bridge  we  found  a 
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somewhat  reluctant  cab  and  drove  home- 
ward through  the  muted  Sunday  streets. 
The  roar  of  the  city  was  still  there,  but 
it  was  subdued;  the  crowd  was  still 
abroad,  but  it  was  an  aimless,  idle,  shuf- 
fling crowd.  There  were  no  vehicles  ex- 
cept those  of  pleasure  or  convenience;  the 
omnibuses  sent  up  their  thunder  from 
afar;  our  cab-horse  clapping  down  the 
wooden  pavement  was  the  noisiest  thing 
we  heard.  The  trees  in  the  squares  and 
places  hung  dull  and  tired  in  the  coolish, 
dusty  atmosphere,  and  through  the  heart 
of  the  summer  afternoon  passed  a pre- 
sentiment of  autumn.  These  are  subtil- 
ties  of  experience  which  after  all  one 
does  not  impart. 

The  emotions  are  not  at  one’s  bidding, 
and  if  one  calls  upon  them,  they  are  very 
apt  not  to  come.  I promised  myself 
some  very  signal  ones,  of  a certain  type, 
from  going  to  the  Sunday  market  of  the 
Jews  in  what  was  once  Petticoat  Lane, 
but  now,  with  the  general  cleaning  up 
and  clearing  out  of  the  slums,  has  got 
itself  called  by  some  much  finer  and 
worthier  name.  But,  really,  I had  seen 
much  Jewisher  things  in  Hester  Street, 
on  our  own  East  Side.  The  market  did 
not  begin  so  early  as  I had  been  led  to 
expect  it  would.  The  blazing  forenoon 
of  my  visit  was  more  than  half  gone,  and 
yet  there  was  no  clothes  auction,  which 
was  said  to  be  the  great  thing  to  see. 
But  by  nine  o’clock  there  seemed  to  be 
everything  else  for  sale  under  that  torrid 
July  sun,  in  the  long  booths  and  shelters 
of  the  street  and  sidewalks:  meat,  fish, 
fruit,  vegetables,  glassware,  ironware, 
boots  and  shoes,  china  and  crockery, 
women’s  tawdry  finery,  children’s  toys, 
furniture,  pictures,  succeeding  one  an- 
other indiscriminately,  old  and  new,  and 
cried  off  with  an  incessant  jargon  of 
bargaining,  pierced  with  shrill  screams  of 
extortion  and  expostulation.  A few  mild, 
slim,  young  London  policemen  sauntered, 
apparently  unseeing,  unhearing,  among 
the  fevered,  nervous  Semitic  crowd,  in 
which  the  oriental  types  were  by  no 
means  so  markcsl  as  in  New  York,  and 
there  was  a greater  prevalence  of  red 
Jews  than  I had  noted  before. 

The  friend  who  had  invited  me  to  this 
spectacle  felt  its  inadequacy  so  keenly,  in 
spite  of  my  protests,  that  he  questioned 
the  policemen  for  some  very  squalid  or 


naughty  purlieu  that  he  might  show  me, 
for  we  were  in  the  very  heart  of  White- 
chapel ; but  failing  that,  because  the 
region  had  been  so  very  much  reformed 
and  cleaned  up  since  the  dreadful  mur- 
ders there,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  take 
me  on  top  of  a tram-car,  and  show  me 
how  very  thoroughly  it  had  been  re- 
formed and  cleaned  up.  But  I indeed  saw 
nothing  slumlike,  but  with  a current  of 
cool  east  wind  in  our  faces  which  the 
motion  of  the  tram  reinforced,  it  was  an 
experience  delightful  to  every  sense.  It 
was  significant  also  of  the  endlessness  of 
London  that  as  far  as  the  tram-car  took 
us  we  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
bounds  of  the  city;  whatever  point  we 
reached,  there  was  still  as  much  or  more 
London  beyond. 

But  for  that  friendly  current  of  air, 
the  morning  was  of  a deadly  heat,  as  I 
found  when  we  set  our  faces  for  the  re- 
turn. Then  the  pale  blue  sky,  dimming 
down  to  a smoky  gray  at  the  horizons, 
was  like  a cup  of  heated  iron  fitting  close 
over  the  town,  which  seemed  that  morning 
to  have  wakened  unusually  late,  though 
the  late  morning  hours  which  all  Eng- 
land keeps  are  a perpetual  surprise  to 
the  American.  At  half  past  eight  I had 
come  out  for  my  appointment,  and  in  so 
fret i uen ted  a place  as  Sloane  Square  I 
waited  fifteen  minutes  for  a cab.  The 
corner  policeman  offered  the  explanation 
that  the  season  gave  the  cabmen  so 
much  to  do  that  they  were  indifferent  to 
custom.  “ Besides,”  he  said,  “ this  ’eat 
knocks  the  ’orses  hup.”  When  at  last  a 
cab  loitered  within  hail  it  carried  me  as 
far  as  the  Bank  of  England  through 
streets  where  there  was  scarcely  a soul 
astir  at  nine  o’clock,  and  few  dogs 
or  cats. 

The  return  in  mid-September  to  the 
London  which  one  left  at  the  end  of 
July,  implicates  a dramatic  effect  more 
striking  than  any  other  possible  in  tour- 
istic experience.  In  the  difference  be- 
tween this  London  and  that,  one  fully 
realizes  the  moral  and  physical  magni- 
tude of  the  season.  The  earlier  London 
throbbed  to  bursting  with  the  tide  of 
manifold  life : the  later  London  lies  gaunt, 
hollow,  flaccid,  and  as  if  spent  by  the 
mere  thought  of  what  it  has  been  through. 
The  fashion  that  fluttered  and  glitter- 
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ed  along  Piccadilly  and  the  streets  of  Mostly  these  houseless  men  were  asleep, 
shops  is  all  off  on  country  visits  or  at  but  some  who  seemed  so  sent  up  the 
the  seaside  or  in  the  mountains  of  the  smoke  of  short  pipes  from  the  herb- 
island  or  the  continent.  The  comely  age,  with  a curious  effect  as  of  dreams 
young  giants  who  stalked  along  the  pave-  made  visible. 

ment  of  Pall  Mall  or  in  the  paths  of  the  They  were  having  their  holiday,  but 
Park  are  off  killing  grouse;  scarcely  a they  did  not  make  me  feel  as  if  I were 
livery  shows  itself;  even  the  omnibus  still  enjoying  my  outing  so  much  as 
tops  are  depopulated;  long  rows  of  idle  some  other  things:  for  instance  the 
cabs  are  on  the  ranks;  the  stately  pro-  colored  minstrelsy,  which  I had  heard  so 
cession  of  diners-out  flashing  their  white  often  at  the  seaside  in  August,  and 
shirt-fronts  at  nightfall  in  interminable  which  reported  itself  one  night  in  the 
hansoms  has  vanished;  the  tormented  Mayfair  street  which  we  seemed  to  have 
regiments  of  soldiers  are  at  peace  in  wholly  to  ourselves,  and  touched  our 
their  barracks;  a strange  quiet  has  fallen  hearts  with  the  concord  of  our  native 
on  that  better  quarter  of  the  town  which  airs  and  banjos.  We  were  sure  they  were 
is  really,  or  unreally,  the  town.  With  American  darkies,  from  their  voices  and 
this  there  is  an  increase  of  the  homelike  accents,  but  perhaps  they  were  not  as 
feeling  which  is  always  present*  with  certainly  so  as  the  poor  little  mother  was 
at  least  the  happy  alien,  in  London ; and  English  who  came  down  the  place  at  high 
what  gayety  is  left  is  cumulative  at  night  noon  with  her  large  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  centralized  in  the  electric-blazing  swaying  it  from  side  to  side  as  she  sang 
neighborhoods  of  the  theatres.  There,  a plaintive  ballad  to  the  skies,  and 
indeed,  the  season  seems  to  have  re-  watched  the  windows  for  some  relenting 
turned,  and  in  the  boxes  of  the  play-  to  her  want. 

houses  and  the  stalls  fashion  phantas-  The  clubs  and  the  great  houses  of  May- 
mally  revisits  one  of  the  scenes  of  its  fair  which  the  season  had  used  so  hard 
summer  joys.  One  day  in  Piccadilly,  in  were  many  of  them  putting  themselves 
a pause  of  the  thin  rain,  I met  a soli-  in  repair  against  the  next  time  of  fes- 
tary  apparition  in  the  diaphanous  silks  tivity,  and  testifying  to  the  absence  of 
and  the  snowy  plumes  of  hat  and  boa  their  world.  One  day  I found  the  soli- 
which  the  sylphs  of  the  church  parade  tude  rather  more  than  I could  bear  with- 
wore  in  life  through  those  halcyon  days  out  appeal  to  that  vastly  more  multi- 
when  the  tide  of  the  season  was  highest,  tudinous  world  of  the  six  millions  who 
The  apparition  put  on  a bold  front  of  never  leave  London  except  on  business, 
not  being  strange  and  sad,  but  upon  the  I said  in  my  heart  that  this  was  the  hour 
whole  it  failed.  to  go  and  look  up  that  emotion  which  I 

It  may  have  been  an  impulse  inspired  had  suspected  of  lying  in  wait  for  me  in 
by  this  vision  that  carried  me  as  far  as  St.  Paul’s,  and  I had  no  sooner  mounted 
Hyde  Park,  where  I saw  not  a soul,  to  an  omnibus  top  for  the  journey 
either  of  the  quick  or  the  dead,  in  the  through  Piccadilly,  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
chilly  drizzle,  save  a keeper  cleaning  up  Street,  than  I found  the  other  omnibus 
the  edges  of  the  road.  In  the  conse-  tops  by  no  means  so  depopulated  as  I 
crated  closes,  where  the  vanished  children  had  fancied.  To  be  sure,  the  straw  hats 
of  smartness  used  to  stand,  to  sit,  to  go  which  six  weeks  before  had  formed  the 
and  come  like  bright  birds,  or  flowers  almost  universal  head-covering  of  the 
walking,  the  inverted  chairs  lay  massed  ’bus-top  throngs  were  now  in  a melan- 
together  or  scattered  with  their  legs  in  choly  minority,  but  they  had  not  so 
the  air,  on  the  wet  grass,  and  the  drip-  wholly  vanished  as  they  vanish  with  us 
ping  leaves  smote  damply  together  over-  when  September  begins.  They  had  never 
head.  Another  close,  in  Green  Park  the  so  much  reason  to  be  here  as  with  us, 
afternoon  before,  however,  I saw  devoted  and  they  might  have  had  almost  as 
to  frequenters  of  another  sort.  It  had  much  reason  for  lingering  as  they  had 
showered  overnight,  and  the  ground  still  for  coming. 

had  been  wet  where  a score  of  the  bodies  I still  saw  some  of  them  among  the 
of  the  unemployed,  or  at  least  the  un-  pedestrians  as  well  as  among  the  omni- 
occupied,  lay  as  if  dead  in  the  sun.  bus-toppers,  and  the  pedestrians  abashed 
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me  by  their  undiminished  multitude. 
As  they  streamed  along  the  sidewalks, 
in  a torrent  of  eager  life,  and  crossed 
and  recrossed  among  the  hoofs  and 
wheels  as  thickly  as  in  mid- July,  they 
put  me  to  shame  for  my  theory  of 
a decimated  London.  It  was  not  the 
tenth  man  who  was  gone,  nor  the  hun- 
dredth, if  even  it  was  the  thousandth. 
The  tremendous  metropolis  mocked  with 
its  myriads  the  notion  of  nobody  left 
in  town  because  a few  pleasurers  had 
gone  to  the  moors,  or  the  mountains,  or 
the  shores,  and  I made  haste  to  escape 
from  its  sarcasm  in  the  great  temple 
which  rises  a whity-brown  bulk  above  all 
the  pavements  and  roofs  of  the  city. 

I had  been  lately  thinking  that  the 
England  of  the  cathedrals  was  over-goth- 
icized,  and  that  I should  be  glad,  or  at 
least  rested,  to  see  something  classic,  or 
even  classicistic.  But  I found  that  I was 
wrong  and  mistaken  as  to  my  own  desires. 
That  architecture  is  alien  to  the  English 
sky  if  not  alien  to  the  English  spirit,  and 
coming  freshly  as  I did  from  the  minster 
in  York  to  the  cathedral  in  London,  I was 


aware  of  differences  which  were  all  in 
favor  of  the  elder  fane.  The  minster 
now  asserted  its  superior  majesty,  and 
its  mere  magnitude,  the  sweep  of  its 
mighty  nave,  the  bulk  of  its  clustered 
columns,  the  splendor  of  its  wide  and 
lofty  windows,  as  they  held  their  own  in 
my  memory,  dwarfed  St.  Paul’s  as  much 
physically  as  spiritually. 

A great  congregation  lost  itself  in  the 
broken  spaces  of  the  London  temple, 
dimmed  rather  than  illumined  by  the 
electric  blaze  in  the  choir;  a monotonous 
chanting  filled  the  air  as  with  the  Rome 
of  the  worldliest  period  of  the  church, 
and  the  sense  of  something  pagan  that 
had  risen  again  in  the  Renaissance  was, 
I perceived,  the  emotion  that  had  lain  in 
wait  for  me.  St.  Paul’s  like  St.  Peter’s 
testifies  of  the  genius  of  a man,  not  the 
spirit  of  humanity  awed  before  the  di- 
vine. Neither  grew  as  the  Gothic 
churches  grew;  both  were  ordered  to  be 
built  after  the  plans  of  the  most  gifted 
architects  of  their  time  and  race,  and 
both  are  monuments  to  civilizations 
which  had  outlived  mystery. 


Song 


BY  HERBERT  S.  WEBER 

IF  all  my  love  were  scattered  into  gems — 

The  worldly  stars  we  give  our  lives  to  gain — 
Then  in  the  night, 

Fancy,  that  now  can  bring  me  only  pain, 

Would  radiant  crowns  contrive,  and  crescents  bright. 
And  burning  diadems. 

Then  on  thy  finger  the  soft  amethyst 
Would  tremble,  love,  and  in  thy  hair  I’d  twine 
Warm  rubies  red; 

While  to  the  sweet  throat  I have  never  kiss’d 
Pure  pearls,  like  clustering  kisses,  would  I wed. 

And  dream  they  made  it  mine. 
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BY  MARIE  VAN  VORST 


ON  Friday  night  we  sent  a couple 
of  the  “ boys  ” to  pick  up  Cazooth 
— Rick  Cazooth : “ Coax  him  to 
come  along  over  and  give  us  a fairy-tale !” 

As  they  clustered  round  their  smaller 
pine  tops,  the  big  table  shoved  aside 
looked  empty  without  him.  They  wanted 
to  set  him  up  there  and  hear  him  carol 
out  to  them  in  his  funny  singsong. 
Cazooth  was  corralled  in  his  dugout, 
charioted  around,  stuck  up  in  his  pulpit. 
He  was  in  perfect  humor;  his  old  eyes 
snapped  like  fireflies  under  the  brush 
of  his  brows.  He  gaped,  a wide  yawn, 
lit  his  pipe,  set  it  going  at  sixty  the  hour. 

“ Gospel  truth,”  said  the  men  who 
brought  him,  “we  ketched  him  awake; 
didn’t  have  to  souse  a bucket  over  him.” 

Cazooth  chuckled.  “Wake  me  up  a 
couple  more  times  like  this,  and  you  may 
git  the  story  of  my  life.” 

One  man  said,  “ I don’t  know  no  better 
yarfi  than  how  you  come  to  go  twelve 
hours  without  a drink,  Cazooth!” 

“ Well,  now  you’re  treading  on  his- 
tory,” nodded  the  old  one.  “ I’m  keeping 
a anniversary.” 

Nobody  cracked  a smile  at  him;  they 
didn’t  want  he  should  light  out  and  leave 
them  hungry  for  a tale. 

“I’m  keeping  it  for  a reason  of  my 
own  particular — for  a friend — ” 

He  grinned ; a slow  smile  stole  out  shy- 
ly. When  it  found  it  was  really  there,  it 
stayed,  quivering,  then  froze  to  his  long, 
thin  old  lips.  Under  his  drooping  mus- 
taches (he  wore  them  long,  like  gray, 
faded  straw)  the  smile  passed  away; 
and  any  galoot  who  could  still  have 
called  it  a “smile”  doesn’t  know  tears 
by  sight. 

Cazooth  said : “ About  s’teen  hundred 
years  ago  I had  a leg  that  ran  straight 
from  ankle  to  hip.  These  ” — he  touched 
his  gray  straw  mustaches  and  the  gray 
fringe  around  his  pate — “these  was  yel- 
low. These  ” — he  motioned  to  his  eyes — 
“ were  good  as  field-glasses  any  day.  I 


guess  I was  all  right  enough!  Anyway, 
I was  young,  and  the  difference  between 
then  and  now  is — that  now  I don’t  ask 
but  six  feet  o’  ground,  can’t  get  it,  and 
then  I owned  the  earth. 

“ I had  left  Denver  to  take  a squint  at 
further  fortune.  A tale  had  come  to  me 
of  the  Leaping  Wolf  Mining  Camp,  the 
roughest  kind  of  a hole,  with  the  biggest 
kind  of  a chance  to  win  your  pile — that 
is,  if  the  boys  could  stomach  you.  Being 
a hot-headed  son  of  a gun,  I lit  for  that 
part  of  the  West,  towards  the  last  of  my 
trip  going  along  with  a social  stranger 
who  filled  me  from  his  private  stock 
until  I was  full  as  a goat.  When  I had 
pretty  nearly  lost  consciousness  we  am- 
bled into  the  saloon  of  the  Leaping  Wolf. 
In  this  condition  I was  introduced  to 
about  forty  strangers;  I couldn’t  of  told 
one  face  of  them  from  another.  It  was 
just  a black  mass  of  humans  circling 
round  a Bar.  I remember  scolloping  my 
way  across  the  room  to  the  Bar,  and  there 
I planked  down  an  eagle. 

“‘I  match  you  for  the  crowd,’  I told 
my  travelling  companion.  He  was  on  to 
me.  I was  his  meat,  all  right!  He  was 
sober  and  cruel,  and  he  won  my  metal 
right  on  through  all  the  trips.  Drawing 
out  my  wallet  (it  contained  a cool  thou’, 
all  I had  in  the  world),  I yelled  to  my 
new  friend,  ‘I  lay  all  this  that  I’m  mar- 
ried to  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  West.’ 

“ You  all  carry  me,  pards,  it  was  a 
fool  bet,  and  no  one  oughtn’t  to  have  bet 
with  a drunken  boy  such  I was;  but  that 
travelling  companion  of  mine  kept  close 
to  me  all  right!  He  took  me,  and  said: 

1 You  wear  a picter  of  her,  I don’t  doubt? 
I’ve  got  me  one  of  another  lady ; we’ll  pass 
them  round  the  gang,  and  the  boys  can 
jury  the  queens.’  Even  by  this  my 
cheeks  (a  man’s  face  remains  to  the  last 
the  best  of  him)  began  to  show  they 
wasn’t  as  drunk  as  my  brains;  they 
burned,  I felt  them,  and  my  palms 
tickled.  But  I was  the  youngest  of 
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the  crowd,  the  greenest  fool  within  a 
hundred  miles.  Some  goat  held  the  bets, 
and  the  wall-eyed  galoot,  as  soon  as  he 
seen  the  coin  pass  into  another  man’s 
hands,  hitched  out  of  his  pocket,  with  a 
grin  to  sicken  you,  a card  picter  of  a 
kind  of  creature  they  call  women,  too, 
like  others.  She  was  all  gigged  up  in 
short  clothes  that  stand  out,  and  tight 
clothes  that  stick  to.  The  men  began  to 
snigger,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
little  noise  went  into  me  and  drew  blood, 
like  as  every  laugh  had  a point  to  it. 
I’d  have  given  my  hopes  of  heaven  to 
have  lit  out.  I never  felt  so  like  a run  in 
my  life.  But  I could  only  pass  my  hands 
into  my  shirt  collar.  (You  carry  me, 
partners,  I wore  her  there,  on  a string 
around  my  neck.)  Just  when  my  throat 
was  wet  and  my  eyes  feeling  like  glue, 
and  I was  snorting  like  a busted  engine, 
just  before  I’d  drug  my  girl  out  to 
show  her  face  and  shame  us  both  forever, 
a mountain  rose  up  before  me.  That 
mountain  was  a volcano;  it  was  spib- 
ting  flame  and  thunder.  It  was  no  less 
and  no  more  than  a big  man  talking  out 
words  like  a telegraph,  first  to  the  wall- 
eyed galoot,  and  then  to  the  boys. 

“ ‘ Before  that  little  fool  grows  any 
bigger/  the  man  was  saying,  ‘ you  put  up 
your  circus  card,  stranger.’ 

“ I managed  to  gather  his  drift  this  far. 
The  man  I had  bet  with  said,  ‘ The 
little  fool’s  a coward/  and  because  he 
didn’t  know  his  harbor  he  lurched  out 
toward  the  new  man,  drew  his  derringer 
and  shoved  it  over  at  me.  Quick  as 
thought  the  big  man  had  grasped  it  at 
the  barrel,  and  whipped  it  round  and 
held  it  out  to  the  other  at  the  open  end. 

“‘  Want  it?’ 

“ ‘ Well,  I’ll  take  your  life  first/ 
answered  my  betting  friend. 

The  big  man  put  that  gun  down  on  the 
board,  then  he  drew  out  all  his  own 
armory  fixings — he  wore  five  pistols  on 
different  parts  of  him. 

“ ‘ Got  any  more  on  you  ?’  he  asked  the 
galoot. 

“ He  said,  ‘ No.’ 

“ ‘ Then  kill  me  quick/  smiled  the  gen- 
tleman (so  I choose  to  call  him),  ‘ and 
with  your  naked  fists,  or  I’ll  be  doing  a 
little  murder  on  my  own  hook.’  And 
then  he  gave  the  other  a little  tickle 
under  his  eyes,  and  with  a movement  as 


soft  to  look  at  as  silk  and  as  hard  to  feel 
as  iron  nuts,  he  struck  him  somewhere 
that  made  the  wall-eyed  galoot  keel  over. 
We  stood  and  looked  on  while  he  ‘did 
him  up.’  When  the  new  man  had  gotten 
quite  through,  he  kicked  the  intruder  a 
little  from  behind.  The  wall-eyed  galoot 
had  enough  left  in  him  to  get  on  to  his 
feet  with ; the  big  man  nodded  at  him. 

“‘Your  skin  is  the  wrong  color/  he 
said.  ‘ Although  I don’t  know  any  nigger 
who’d  change  with  you!  You  come  to 
the  wrong  place,  too,  when  you  struck 
Leaping  Wolf,  and  you  want  to  look  out 
that  you  don’t  miss  your  train  for  the 
next.  You  can  go/  he  said;  ‘I  give  you 
three  minutes  to  get  out  of  the  door/ 

“ My  travelling  companion  seemed  to 
trickle  out  of  the  room  like  water,  and 
then  the  other  man  dressed  himself  up 
in  his  arms,  laughing  meanwhile,  crack- 
ing a joke  here  and  flinging  a criticism 
there.  The  boys  was  gaffing  him,  kind 
of  applauding  him  inside  themselves; 
you  could  feel  it.  And  I stared  at  him 
as  though  he  were  a show  got  up  for  me 
— a good  show,  too;  you  can  lay  your 
night’s  earnings  on  it,  my  men!  It  was 
a proscenium-box  kind.  A decorate-of- 
the  - whole  - saloon  - and  - damn-the-expense 
kind.  You  hear  me? 

“ He  could  have  brushed  the  ceiling 
with  his  head;  I guess  it  had  already 
brushed  up  against  the  powers  of  night, 
for  it  was  as  black  as  sin.  He  was  a 
handsome  cuss,  made  to  frighten  to 
death,  to  make  a man  stick  to  him  like 
death,  whichever  he  chose.  Lucky  for 
me,  in  my  case,  he  chose  the  last.  He 
was  easily  the  king  of  the  Leaping  Wolf 
diggin’s;  he  wore  the  purple.  He  wheeled 
on  me  and  said,  ‘ Stranger,  you  are  at  an 
awkward  age — too  old  to  spank  and  too 
young  to  fight ; you  ought  to  go  to 
school.’  The  men  roared. 

“ ‘ There  ain’t  no  schools  in  Leaping 
Wolf.  Why  don’t  you  take  a tutor?’  As 
he  ran  his  fingers  through  that  black 
hair  of  his’n  I looked  to  see  them  come 
out  inked.  They  didn’t,  but  when  he 
ruffled  up  his  head  that  way  I remarked 
two  or  three  gray  threads  running,  run- 
ning like  gray  wolves  through  a dark 
wood’s  heart.  Wolves  they  were  this 
time — wolves  of  grief ; I did  not  know  it 
then.  He  made  a little  bow  at  me:  ‘I’ll 
tutor  you;  I’ll  apply.  Not  an  Irish  drop 
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in  me!’  Then  he  turned  away  and  begun 
to  go  it  easy  with  his  pals. 

A little  later  he  somehow  or  other  got 
me  out  of  the  parlor  like  I was  a guest 
of  the  house.  He  had  stuck  his  arm 
under  mine.  I leaned  on  him,  and  when 
I waked  up  the  next  day  it  was  broad 
noon  shining  in  the  cabin  window.  I 
lay  out  on  his  bed,  and  he  stood  a-laugh- 
ing  at  me  from  the  door,  where  he  seemed 
to  rise,  filling  up  the  landscape. 

“‘I’m  William  Flanders/  he  nodded, 
a-introducing  of  himself.  ‘ Better  known, 
or,  to  speak  accurate,  worse  known,  as 
The  Blade .’ 

“ From  then  on  I bunked  there,  put 
up  with  him;  ate,  so  to  speak,  off  the 
same  plate;  mixed,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
same  glass.  In  this  way  six  long  months 
passed  for  me  in  the  roughest,  damnedest 
mining-camp  in  that  part  of  the  West. 
Among  that  gang  a galoot  was  safe  if 
The  Blade  winked  agreeable,  and  he  was 
a gone  coon  if  The  Blade  didn’t  wink  at 
all.  The  boys  was  his  gang;  they  swore 
by  him,  stuck  by  him,  bone  to  flesh. 

“ The  Blade  wasn’t  on  the  bad,  at 
that  time.  He  had  done  most  of  his 
fine  work,  and  right  there  in  Leaping 
Wolf  he  was  trying  to  sweep  in  the  honest 
dust  for  a year  or  two.  I owed  him, 
during  the  time  I was  in  Leaping  Wolf, 
everything.  It  ain’t  too  much  to  say 
I’d  have  dangled  my  young  feet  over  the 
river  from  which  the  camp  got  its  name 
if  The  Blade  hadn’t  branded  me  with  his 
special  mark.  He  looked  after  my  health, 
and  except  that  now  and  again  some  of 
the  boys  got  touchy  because  of  the  great 
preference,  they  treated  me  white.  When 
we’d  get  into  our  shanty  together,  nodding 
before  our  fireside,  then  was  the  times 
when  I heard  him  recite  his  book  of  fairy- 
tales, beginning  with  the  ‘ Doing  of  Ga- 
linter,’  right  down  the  gauntlet,  through 
all  the  runs  I have  hitherto  made  for  you 
boys  here.” 

Here  Cazooth  leaned  forward  as 
though  he  were  reaching  for  something; 
he  stretched  his  hand  out,  making  the 
arch  of  his  palm  and  fingers  a goblet’s 
compass.  “You  can’t  have  a drop,  my 
buck,”  the  men  said.  “ Go  it  a little 
longer  dry,  partner.” 

He  licked  his  old  lips  and  took  the 
grasping  hand  slowly  back,  putting  it  in 
his  trousers  pocket. 


“ I hadn’t  been  in  Leaping  Wolf  six 
months,  partners,  — it  was  a - coming 
round  to  Easter-time,  and  up  till  then, 
dating  from  my  daybou  at  the  saloon, 
my  wife,  or  her  name,  had  not  once  cross- 
ed my  lips.  I had  my  private  and  my 
public  reasons,  as  will  following  appear. 

“ The  day  I found  my  Saratogas  un- 
packed in  The  Blade’s  diggin’s,  a couple 
of  the  boys  called  to  visit  me.  They 
tipped  me  a long  wink:  ‘During  the  time 
of  your  stay  here,  you  never  say  a word 
about  a woman . Mark  you,  not  a word. 
There  ain’t  many  communities  but  what 
has  a subject  or  so  tabooed, — well,  that 
is  ours.’ 

“ I caught  on,  and  kept  all  I had  in  my 
mind  on  that  subject  to  myself.  It  was 
hard,  sometimes,”  said  Cazooth,  “ with 
that  little  gold-medal  picter  rocking  on 
my  heart.  The  God-forsaken  wilderness 
was  round  about  us;  and  but  for  that 
handful  of  human  men,  there  wasn’t 
a soul  within  speech  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  we  was  knit  together  to  make 
or  lose. 

“ It  got  on  to  be  Easter-time,  mild  and 
soft  weather.  The  Blade  and  I sat  to- 
gether in  our  shanty  Good-Friday  night, 
the  door  wide  open  and  the  moon  a-sail- 
ing  in  till  the  room  swam  before  our 
eyes.  Looking  at  that  white  light,  and 
smokin’,  sittin’  forward,  our  hands  be- 
tween our  knees,  we  smelt  the  pine  air 
mingled  with  the  cursed  good  smell  of 
the  fires  that  we’d  burned  on  the  old 
earth  at  our  side.  We  had  not  been  say- 
ing anything,  till  finally  The  Blade  spoke 
up : ‘ Lonesome  V — turned  on  me,  throw- 
ing up  his  head ; the  black  hair  shook  on 
it,  his  eyes  glinted  in  the  light.  He 
caught  me  quick  with  his  word,  like  a 
lasso  falling  sudden,  and  it  brought  my 
head  down.  He  gave  a sort  of  chuckle 
that  never  came  right  out  into  a laugh. 

‘By  1 you  are  lonesome!  You’re 

restless,  too;  you  want  to  go  back.’ 

“ Well,  the  rope  tightened  round  my 
fool  throat;  it  seemed  to  snarl,  too.  I 
could  not  speak  up  and  give  him  a lie, 
for  it  wasn’t  a lie. 

“‘You’ve  made  your  pile,  Cazooth. 
You  ought  to  take  it  home.  You  ought 
to—’ 

“ I watched  The  Blade  smoke  into  the 
moonlight. 

You  ought  to  take  it  to  her / 
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“ And  strike  me  dead  if  this  wasn’t 
the  first  time  a ‘ her  ’ or  a ‘ she  ’ had  ever 
been  breathed  aloud  in  that  cabin ! What 
he  said  was  gospel  truth.  Not  deny  in’ 
of  it,  but  at  the  very  sound  of  the  words 
feelin’  queer,  I just  contented  myself 
with  lookin’  like  fifteen  cents,  and  he 
said : ‘ Tell  me  about  her,  then  go  on  to 
Denver  to  - morrow ; there’s  a wagon 
goin’  through.’ 

“ That  was  all  I had  been  waitin’  for 
these  three  weeks — a kind  of  send-off 
from  The  Blade — a ticket-of-leave.  He 
had  got  me  so  under  his  eyes’  power  that 
I’d  have  gone  to  hell  for  him  and  tried 
to  put  out  the  fire,  but  when  he  once  said 
go  to  her,  he  loosed  the  spell.  He  got  his 
pipe  comfortable  in  the  hole  of  his 
mouth’s  corner,  put  his  hands  in  his 
pocket,  threw  up  his  head  in  his  way, — 
‘ Tell  me  about  her.’ 

“Gosh!  it  was  breaking  the  ice  in  the 
dam, — he  didn’t  know  how  big  his  order 
was.  I gave  him  a song  and  dance,  alle- 
gretto, till  I had  to  hold  up  for  wind. 
He  sighed,  once  or  twice,  but  it  didn’t 
bluff  me!  I told  him  her  portrait,  and 
the  courtship  and  the  marriage,  and  as 
much  about  womankind  as  a man  can 
tell;  and  when  I let  up,  wheezing,  his 
pipe  was  out  and  he  had  not  refilled. 

“ ‘ Her  name  is  Mary,’  I informed  him. 

“ He  shook  his  head  and  said,  ‘ No,  by 
! not  that  name!’ 

“ I was  on  to  the  coincidence, — it  must 
have  been  something  to  do  with  a Mary 
that  had  struck  him  hard  and  that  kept 
women  out  of  the  conversations  of  Leap- 
ing Wolf,  so  I said,  laughing:  ‘ All  right, 
then.  I’ve  got  a name  of  my  own  I call 
her  for  the  most  part  by.  It’s  a queer 
little — ’ 

“ He  gave  a jump  up.  The  face  he 
turned  on  me  was  not  like  a human 
face:  it  was  pale  as  the  moon;  the  eyes 
glowed  like  cayutes’ : * Hold  up,  Cazooth ! 
If  you  go  on  just  now  I can’t  tell  what 
part  of  your  body  will  have  moonlight 
through  it.’  He  drew  a long  breath  that 
seemed  to  go  through  a music  part  of 
him,  for  it  wheezed  like  an  accordion. 
‘ 1 can’t  stand  this,’  he  muttered,  ‘ I 
can’t  stand  this.’  He  stood  for  a minute 
like  that,  then  got  himself  in  shape  again 
and  tried  to  sort  of  grin.  He  clapped  his 
hand  on  the  table  where  he  stood  and  let 
himself  down  slow  into  his  chair.  ‘ I’m 


a bad  lot,’  he  said.  ‘You  have  gathered 
it  and  more  from  the  things  you  have 
heard  me  tell  since  we  have  been  to- 
gether. I’ve  got  many  curses  over  me, 
but  the  worst  two  of  all  is  that  a woman 
somewhere  has  a right  to  curse  me,  and 
that  I am  cursed  with  the  power  of  lov- 
ing her  and  only  her  all  the  rest  of  my 

life.  Four  years  ago  I married  a 

girl,  and  I gave  her  a year  of  the  best 
of  me;  then,  for  some  devilish  reason,  I 
changed  the  slides  . . . one  night  she  left 
me;  and  she’d  every  reason  to  go.  When 
I came  back  to  find  her,  to  make  her  all 
sorts  of  promises  that  God  knows  I could 
have  kept,  she  was  gone.  I couldn’t  find 
her,  and  a little  while  afterwards  I 
learned  she  was  dead.  I don’t  want  to 
sour  your  wedding-cake,  Cazooth,’  he 
said,  after  a jiffy.  ‘ Let’s  hear  your 
music  out.  One  of  the  boys  said  you 
got  a letter  a while  ago.  I never  asked 
about  it,  because  I didn’t  want  to  hear — 
but  let’s  hear  now, — what’s  the  news?’ 

“ I had  that  letter  in  my  pocket.  I 
would  have  liked  to  read  it  to  him,  but 
I only  said,  ‘ We’ve  got  a little  kid,  and 
she  writes  me  about  him.’ 

“‘You  must  light  out  to-morrow,  my 
man,  ai\d  take  her  your  pile.’ 

“We  were  sitting  with  the  table  be- 
tween us;  The  Blade  leaned  on  it  and 
nodded  at  me,  getting  back  grain  by 
grain  his  first-class  sand.  ‘ I nipped  you 
off  in  your  love-story,  Cazooth.  What’s 
the  name  you  called  your  girl.  Let’s 
hear  it.’ 

“It  wa’n’t  no  good  to  bluff  him  or  to 
beg  off.  He  touched  me  for  the  high- 
est coin  I had, — he  would  have  it  in 
his  hand.  I got  as  red  as  my  shirt, 
and  stuttered  out:  c Blushes,  I call  her. 
Blushes / 

“ The  Blade  stared  at  me,  gripping  his 
hands,  growing  as  white  as  I grew  red, 
and  he  said,  1 My  God!’  again  and  again. 

‘ Why  do — do  you  call  her  thatV 

“ I wished  this  conversation  had  never 
begun,  you  can  bet,  and  I’d  have  gotten 
out  of  it  with  both  feet  if  I could.  ‘ She 
asked  me  to;  she  said  she  liked  it.’ 

“He  put  out  his  hand  toward  me;  the 
pipe  in  it  trembled.  ‘ I kept  you  from 
showing  her  face  to  the  gang,  didn’t  I, 
Cazooth?  Well,  you  wear  that  face  on 
you,  don’t  you  ? Come,  let’s  see  it.  Let’s 
see  Blushes.  Let’s  see  Mary.’ 
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“Well,  I yanked  up  that  string  and 
medal  and  got  it  out  somehow,  and  give 
it  over.  It  fell  from  his  hands  on  the  table 
twict;  he  didn’t  seem  able  to  finger  so 
little  a thing.  Although  his  hands  had 
touched  gold  constant  for  sixteen  months, 
this  gold  piece  rattled  on  the  board.  At 
last  he  got  it  up,  and  pried  it  open  with 
his  thumb-nail.  He  looked  at  the  picter, 
held  it  close  to  him,  scowling,  but  just 
the  same  almost  as  though  he  ate  it  like 
a hungry  man.  ‘A  woman’s  face,’  he 
murmured,  ‘a  woman’s  face  after  a fast 
like  mine.’  He  lifted  it  up  to  his  mouth 
as  though  he  was  going  to  kiss  it,  then  he 
clicked  the  medal  shut  and  handed  it 
back,  back  to  me.  ‘ You  might  have 
shown  her  to  any  gang,’  he  said,  ‘and 
have  won  your  pile  on  the  votes.  She’s 
got  all  the  Western  States.  You  like  her, 
all  right  ? A man  could  wear  “ blind  ” 
on  his  sign  and  read  that!  She’s  square 
to  you,  Cazooth  ?’ 

“‘The  dead  square.’ 

“ ‘ Treat  her  white  1’  he  said,  across  the 
table  at  me.  ‘You'll  treat  her  white V 
And  as  I did  not  pipe  up  to  the  highest 
string,  he  fetched  the  biggest  oath  I’d 
ever  heard  him. 

“ ‘ Swear  it !’ 

“ I did,  glad  to,  for  several  reasons ! I 
was  by  the  way  of  being,  that  night, 
more  kinds  of  a fool  than  you’d  like  to 
meet  at  liberty  for  the  public  good. 
What  The  Blade  had  said  come  rising 
up  in  my  throat  and  mouth,  got  into  my 
eyes,  hummed  around  my  ears.  I lost 
sight  of  Leaping  Wolf  Camp  and  of  him. 
Denver  could  have  had  me  then  for 
keeps.  I guess  I was  soft  enough  to  drop 
on  from  a sixth  story, — feathers  wasn’t 
in  it  to  me. 

“ The  Blade  got  up,  that  awful  tall, 
high  way  of  getting  up,  slow,  till  you 
wondered  how  much  more  man  he  kept 
under  the  table  and  how  much  more  was 
going  to  rise.  This  big  sight  of  him 
brought  me  to  remember  that  I had  clean 
forgot  there  was  another  man  on  God’s 
earth  but  me,  feeling  there  was  but  one 
woman.  I caught  sight  of  The  Blade’s 
highness;  it  give  me  a shock.  Truth  to 
heaven,  he  seemed  to  be  going  right  on 
up  through  the  rafters  into  the  moon- 
shine without,  and  to  hit  higher,  with 
that  coal-black  head  of  his’n. 

“ I told  him  nothing  would  cut  me  in 


leaving  Leaping  Wolf  but  breaking  camp 
with  him. 

“ He  didn’t  hear  me ; his  hands  was 
working  in  and  out,  in  and  out,  fingers 
catching  at  empty  air,  and  forming,  when 
they  closed,  like  as  to  over  a weapon  of 
some  kind — any  kind  that  matched  the 
glitter  of  his  eyes. 

“ Not  so  many  words  folks  says,”  Ca- 
zooth informed  the  crowd  he  was  talking 
to,  “that  strikes  me  nowadays  as  worth 
committihg  to  memory.  I make  a de- 
stinction ! Some  commit  to  memory, 
and  some  learn  by  heart.”  He  struck  his 
old  shirt’s  breast.  “ That’s  where  I have 
got  these  words  of  The  Blade: 

“‘You  said  your  wife,  Cazooth?  You 
were  married  to  her  by  the  gospel  sharp, 
ring  and  the  rest  of  it? — law,  gospel,  de- 
cency, all  those  things  standing  up  for 
you  both?  And — you’ve  got  a little  kid 
to  bear  what  name  you — you’ve  given 
your  wife  ?’ 

“ He  smiled  at  me  the  way  I’d  come  to 
look  for,  and  to  know  as  one  knows  the 
sun,  making  it  good  weather  when  it 
shines  and  bad  weather  when  it  doesn’t. 

“ I told  him  all  ' yeses  9 down  the  line. 

“ The  Blade  knotted  his  brows  after 
’em.  ‘ Say  her  name  out  pard,’  he  order- 
ed, sharp  as  a blow,  ‘her  names — all  of 
’em,’  and  he  held  up  one  finger  as  if  to 
dock  them  off. 

“ ‘ Mary,  Mary  Cazooth,’  I give  him, 
and  would  have  knocked  off  here. 

“ ‘ Go  along — ’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  Blushes,  then,  and  her  name 
before  she  married  me  was — ’ 

“ He  cut  in  and  snipped  my  breath 
off.  ‘ I’ll  let  that  name  out,  Cazooth. 
She  interests  me  as  your  wife — see?  For 
ladies  before  and  after,  I haven’t  got  any 
deep  interest  any  more.’ 

“ I never  took  in  how  much  he  had  set 
store  by  what  I had  been  to  him  as  pal 
as  then,  and  I only  said  to  myself,  ‘ What 
a white  man  it  is  I — a-breakin’  of  all  his 
iron  laws  to  give  me  a chance  to  talk 
about  my  girl  before  I go.’ 

“ I reached  to  grip  hold  of  another  sub- 
ject, somewhere,  and  hand  it  to  him,  but 
his  hands  was  fists, — he  would  not  have 
touched  any  subject,  no  matter  what  it 
was.  ‘ You  see,  I married  my  girl,  too,’  he 
said,  slowly,  ‘ and  if  any  man  had  stood 
up  to  say  to  me  I wasn’t  married  to  her, 
I’d  have  held  his  windpipe  till  its  next 
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squeak  was  in  the  organ-pipes  of  the  New 
Jerusalem!  That  sort  of  thing  happens, 
Cazooth,  in  poetry.  Sometimes  a man 
comes  back — dragging  back  to  life  when 
the  grave  is  the  only  thing  that’s  really 
stuck  on  him/ 

“ He  was  ’way  off  the  topic.  I guessfed 
he  was  going  into  some  dark  hour  of  his 
own  experience. 

“ i I ain’t  got  no  use  for  faces  at  the 
window,’  The  Blade  said,  i and  those  sud- 
den returns,  and  if  when  I’d  been  living 
with  my  wife  ’ — he  emphasized  the  words 
right  along — 6 any  goat  come  in  and  said, 
“ Look-a-here,  I married  that  girl  before 
you  did,  and  so  you  ain’t  her  husband,”  in 
putting  the  decentest  words  around  an 
ugly  truth, — why,  Cazooth  . . . !’ 

“ He  stopped  off  here,  shut  all  the  feel- 
ings back  and  side-tracked.  He  got  out 
two  glasses  and  mixed  a stiff  drink. 
Then  he  passed  me  mine  and  held  his 
own  with  one  hand,  leaning  on  the  table 
with  the  other. 

“ 1 To  her  I*  he  gave  me,  always  smiling 
now,  and  up’d  with  his  glass. 

“ I didn’t  lose  sight  of  him,  you  bet 
your  life,  and  up’d  with  mine. 

u ‘ To  Mary,’  and  he  tipped  off  half. 
1 To  Blushes,’  and  he  drained  it.  Then  he 
stuck  his  hand  in  his  shirt  and  unpinned 

something,  flicked  it  out.  By ! if  it 

wasn’t  a pocket-handkerchief  boiled  and 
clean  as  snow ! If  The  Blade  had  seen  fit 
to  fish  out  a coach  and  four  from  his  hat- 
band at  any  time,  we  boys  would  have 
tooted  to  it  and  passed  no  remarks — it 
couldn’t  have  surprised  me  as  much  as 
that  little  bit  of  rag  did.  He  wiped  his 
lips,  and  with  the  wiping  the  smile  passed 
too.  He  kept  the  handkerchief  in  his 
hand,  his  left  hand,  and  stuck  the  right 
one  out  to  me. 

“ 1 Put  it  there,  partner.’ 

“ I grasped  his  hand. 

“ * I’m  going  out  to  calm  my  nerves 
down — see  you  turn  in  and  go  to  sleep.’ 

“ That’s  the  way  he  went  out  of  our 
cabin,  and  I got  up  and  watched  him 
going  along  through  the  moonlight  — 
brother,  it  seemed,  to  the  pines  as  he 
passed  them,  tall  and  dark  as  them. 

"He  never  showed  up  that  night;  nor 
in  the  morning;  and  when  I discovered 
that  none  of  the  boys  had  seen  him  or 
heard  him  we  started  out  together  to 
know  why.  Three  miles  up  the  Leaping 


Wolf  is  a little  hilly  bank  thick  as  soot 
with  pines,  a grove  giving  to  the  full  east. 

A couple  of  us,  and  me,  at  sunrise  spied 
that  knoll;  we  went  into  it,  climbing  up 
the  bank  with  sick  feelings  filtering 
through  us  like  poison. 

“ His  black  head  to  the  sunrise,  his 
long  body  straight  as  the  trees  around 
him,  we  found  The  Blade,  one  hand  grab- 
bing his  shirt,  the  other  a little  out  from 
his  side,  his  derringer  at  his  palm.  The 
boys  made  for  a waving  bit  of  paper  that 
showed  on  the  tree,  his  will  and  testa- 
ment, and  telling  that  his  own  hand  did 
it.  I never  read  his  words  then.  I didn’t 
want  no  book  nor  page  but  that  face 
looking  up  through  the  pines  to  find  the 
sky.  Knowing  what  we  two  was  to  the 
other,  or  gettin’  a sight  of  what  I was 
then  and  grew  to  be  thenceforth,  the  two 
galoots  hung  back  and  let  me  go  up  to 
him  alone.  I never  knew  how  good  he 
was  till  I seen  the  whiteness  of  that  face 
blanched  in  death,  clear  as  the  sun  that 
was  rising.  His  hand  at  his  shirt  was 
clinched  rock-fast;  I touched  its  coldness 
and  gulped.  I didn’t  open  it.  The  hand- 
kerchief was  coming  out  a little,  white 
at  the  corner,  and  red  as  his  shirt-front 
where  it  stanched  but  could  not  cure  the 
bullet-hole  of  his  heart.  He  had  shoved 
aside  a medal,  like  so  that  it  should  not 
phase  the  bullet  from  his  derringer.  I 
felt  it  hard  under  his  shirt  beneath  his 
clinched  fist.  I did  not  need  Judgment 
Day  to  tell  me  what  picter  that  medal 
held.  The  handkerchief  creeping  out  had 
‘ Mary  ’ running  along  the  edge.  Some- 
thing in  the  hold  of  the  hand  over  the 
medal  kept  me  from  opening  it  to  see, 
what  I knew. 

“ 1 He  will  lie  here,’  I told  ’em ; and  in 
the  heart  of  the  dark  piny  earth  we 
sheathed  The  Blade.  . . . 

“ That  is  my  story,”  said  Cazooth, 
after  a little.  “ I tell  it  once  in  a hun- 
dred years  to  show  how  things  goes — 
or  went — here  and  there.  You  can  put 
it  in  your  book  of  martyrs  or  saints  or 
suicides, — suit  yourselves.  You  see,  you 
couldn’t  call  out  i Honor  P to  The  Blade, 
and  not  have  him  click  back,  ‘Here!’ 
like’s  though  it  was  his  name,  on  the  roll. 

He  held  it  so  to  be:  and  to  give  one 
woman  a right  to  the  name  she  bore,  and 
a child  a right  to  a lawful  name.  The 
Blade  felt  he  had  to  light  out.” 
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THE  most  marked  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  teaching  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  different  kinds 
of  education  which  are  open  to  the 
student. 

A hundred  years  ago,  one  general 
course  of  study  was  provided  for  every- 
body. It  began  with  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering;  it  went  on  with  “practi- 
cal ” arithmetic,  geography,  and  a certain 
amount  of  history;  it  ended  with  Latin, 
Greek,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  elements 
of  higher  mathematics.  Some  pupils  were 
given  the  time  to  finish  the  course,  others 
stopped  at  various  points  on  the  way;  but 
with  this  exception  all  were  treated  alike. 
There  was  little  technical  training  to  fit 
the  pupils  for  their  several  callings. 
There  was  little  organized  effort  to  pro- 
vide a choice  of  subjects  which  should  be 
suited  to  their  several  tastes  and  abili- 
ties. In  most  quarters  the  mere  mention 
of  such  an  attempt  to  meet  the  students* 
preferences  would  have  been  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Those  were  the  good  old 
days  when  medicines  were  esteemed  in 
proportion  to  the  vileness  of  their  taste, 
and  creeds  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  their  damnatory  clauses ; when  the  fact 
that  a boy  or  girl  liked  a thing  created  a 
presumption  that  it  was  evil,  and  the 
fact  that  a boy  or  girl  hated  a thing 
created  a presumption  that  it  was  good; 
when  the  object  of  the  teacher  was  to  fill 
out  deficiencies,  real  or  supposed,  in  the 
mental  equipment  of  those  who  were  en- 
trusted to  his  charge,  rather  than  to  de- 
velop the  special  capacities  or  talents  of 
which  he  might  find  them  possessed.  Of 
course  there  were  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  highly  honorable  ones;  but  the  edu- 
cators of  a hundred  years  ago,  taken  as  a 
body,  were  inclined  to  regard  the  prevail- 
ing system  as  sufficiently  adapted  to  the 


needs  of  any  child  except  a genius  or  an 
idiot,  and  to  assume  that  anybody  who 
objected  to  the  standard  or  deviated 
from  it  belonged  to  the  latter  class  rather 
than  to  the  former. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury several  able  writers  exposed  the 
falseness  of  this  educational  theory;  but 
its  real  breakdown  came  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  was  brought  about  from 
the  practical  instead  of  the  theoretical 
side.  The  first  important  inroad  upon 
the  old  system  was  made  by  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  schools.  These  were 
originally  established  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  lawyers  and  physicians  to  ac- 
quire a profitable  practice  sooner  than 
was  possible  without  such  aid.  But  the 
number  of  instances  where  men  who  had 
shown  little  interest  in  the  general  course 
of  college  study  at  once  showed  great  in- 
terest in  the  special  lines  of  study  taught 
in  these  schools,  led  people  to  recognize 
the  possible  importance  of  modem  science 
and  modem  history  in  college  education. 
The  introduction  of  an  elective  system 
into  our  colleges  was  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. Meantime  the  sphere  of  profes- 
sional training  itself  was  being  extended. 
The  success  of  schools  of  law  and  medi- 
cine gave  an  impulse  to  the  development 
of  other  kinds  of  technical  schools  which 
took  boys  at  an  earlier  age  and  trained 
them  to  be  engineers  or  chemists.  These 
institutions  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
high  school  that  the  older  professional 
schools  had  had  upon  the  college.  They 
created  a demand  for  the  broadening  of 
its  course,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
elective  subjects.  Year  by  year  the  op- 
portunity for  choice  of  studies  has  been 
made  wider  and  been  pushed  farther 
down ; until  at  the  present  time  the 
whole  arrangement  of  our  school  courses 
seems  to  be  dominated  by  the  assumption 
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that  every  child  has  a more  or  less 
clearly  defined  natural  bent  for  some  par- 
ticular subject  or  group  of  subjects,  and 
that  when  you  have  found  out  what  that 
bent  or  inclination  is  you  should  teach 
that  subject  or  group  of  subjects  first  and 
foremost,  and  let  other  studies  range 
themselves  about  it  as  they  will. 

The  resulting  system  is  much  better 
than  the  one  which  it  superseded.  It 
enables  the  teacher  to  appeal  to  a larger 
proportion  of  his  pupils  than  was  pos- 
sible under  the  old  system.  They  stay 
in  school  much  longer  and  use  their  time 
rather  better.  But  it  has  its  faults  as 
well  as  its  merits.  It  is  very  expensive. 
It  is  somewhat  disorganizing.  It  en- 
courages pupils  to  specialize  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  make  their  choices  in- 
telligently. In  many  cases  it  leads  to  the 
neglect  of  that  general  training  in  accu- 
racy and  regularity  of  work,  apart  from 
artificially  stimulated  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter, which  is  essential  to  the  boy 
or  girl  who  is  going  to  succeed  in  after- 
life. These  difficulties  and  evils  show 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
about  the  principles  under  which  we  are 
working.  They  do  not  prove  that  we 
should  go  back  to  the  old  system;  but 
they  indicate  that  we  should  go  forward 
in  a somewhat  different  direction  from 
that  which  we  have  recently  pursued. 

There  is  a small  number  of  boys  and 
a still  smaller  number  of  girls  for  whom 
the  elective  system  works  admirably — 
boys  or  girls  who  have  a well-marked 
and  absorbing  interest  in  some  one  sub- 
ject as  compared  with  any  and  all  others; 
boys  or  girls  whom  nature  has  distinctly 
marked  out  for  some  special  line  of  life- 
work,  and  whom  the  teacher  can  best 
develop  by  making  all  roads  lead  to  that 
end.  But  there  are  not  many  of  them. 
They  probably  do  not  form  over  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  student  body.  The  other 
ninety  per  cent,  have  no  such  well- 
marked  natural  bent  which  will  stimulate 
the  lazy  or  concentrate  the  interest  of 
the  industrious.  They  do  not  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do  in  after-life.  If 
they  like  to  study,  they  will  work  reason- 
ably well  on  almost  any  subject,  provided 
it  is  taught  by  some  one  who  knows  how 
to  appeal  to  their  understanding.  If 
they  dislike  to  study,  they  will  do  ill  in 
almost  every  subject  indiscriminately, 


and  strive  to  get  on  with  as  little  work 
as  possible,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
topic  selected.  For  such  children  the 
elective  system  distinctly  fails  to  do  the 
good  which  its  advocates  have  claimed. 
The  lazy  and  shiftless  try  to  choose  what- 
ever course  is  easiest.  The  average  pupil, 
who  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
his  fellows,  takes  what  seems  most  at- 
tractive for  the  moment.  Even  those 
who  are  most  industrious  and  far- 
sighted find  it  difficult  to  determine  what 
they  ought  to  study,  and  are  more  likely 
to  make  a confused  choice  than  a clear 
and  well-ordered  one. 

It  may  be  urged  that  things  do  not 
work  quite  so  badly  in  practice  as  this 
analysis  of  the  situation  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  lazy  pupils  are  not  so 
numerous  as  the  ambitious  ones,  and  the 
standard  of  teaching  in  our  better  schools 
is  so  high  that  those  who  make  a serious 
choice  of  courses  of  study,  however  im- 
perfect the  information  on  which  they 
may  base  that  choice,  are  apt  to  get  some- 
thing valuable.  But  even  if  it  be  true 
that  matters  turn  out  tolerably  well  to 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 

I think  we  may  attribute  the  result  more 
to  the  happy  faculty  of  the  American 
people  for  falling  right  side  up  than  to 
any  intelligent  exercise  of  educational 
theory.  For  of  the  two  assumptions 
which  are  at  the  base  of  the  modem 
elective  system  — the  assumption  that 
each  student  has  a distinct  preference 
for  some  particular  topic  and  the  assump- 
tion that  a course  of  study  should  be 
grouped  closely  around  some  one  line 
of  preferences — one  can  be  proved  to  be 
wrong  and  the  other  has  never  been 
proved  at  all. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  this  sub- 
ject were  brought  very  closely  home  to 
me  some  years  ago  in  advising  Yale 
students  ns  to  their  choice  of  electives. 

It  was  apparent  that  students  even  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  as  a rule  “ didn’t 
know  wrhat  they  wanted.”  Few  had  de- 
cided upon  their  future  professions;  and 
even  among  those  few  the  majority  did 
not  know  whether  they  wished  to  hasten 
or  to  defer  the  time  of  professional  spe- 
cialization. It  seemed  quite  hopeless  to 
try  to  elicit  any  expressions  of  prefer- 
ence or  aptitude  for  particular  studies. 
Those  who  enjoyed  study  at  all  wTcre 
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ready  to  take  up  almost  anything  that 
might  be  advised.  Those  that  did  not 
enjoy  study  regarded  all  class-room  work 
in  the  light  of  a somewhat  irksome  duty. 
But  just  when  the  difficulties  seemed  most 
insuperable  certain  facts  about  the  stu- 
dents began  to  come  to  light  which  sug- 
gested a possible  line  of  solution. 

For  while  it  was  true  that  few  of  these 
studeilts  had  preferences  for  specific  sub- 
jects which  they  wanted  to  study  ex- 
clusively, it  gradually  became  clear  that 
almost  all  of  these  students  had  prefer- 
ences for  specific  kinds  of  teaching  and 
specific  ways  of  getting  at  the  subjects 
which  they  studied.  They  did  not  have 
so  much  a taste  for  distinctive  depart- 
ments of  study  as  for  distinctive  methods 
and  results.  In  this  respect  the  boys  knew 
what  they  wanted;  and,  on  the  whole, 
they  knew  it  surprisingly  well.  Varied 
as  were  the  individual  students  in  their 
characters  and  in  their  ambitions,  they 
fell,  with  few  exceptions,  into  three  sin- 
gularly well-defined  groups,  according  as 
they  were  interested  in  facts,  in  ideas, 
or  in  affairs.  The  boy  who  is  interested 
in  facts  is  the  one  who  has  what  is  known 
as  the  scientific  type  of  mind.  It  is  from 
such  boys  that  we  recruit  the  ranks  of 
our  physicians,  our  engineers,  our  manu- 
facturers, our  technologists,  or  our  skilled 
operatives  in  the  various  departments  of 
production  and  commerce.  The  boy  who 
is  interested  in  ideas  belongs  to  what  we 
call  the  literary  type.  It  is  from  such 
boys  that  we  develop  our  journalists,  our 
preachers,  our  teachers,  or  our  barristers. 
The  boy  who  is  interested  in  affairs  be- 
longs to  what  we  call  the  administrative 
type.  It  is  among  such  boys  that  we  find 
our  successful  merchants,  financiers,  legal 
advisers,  or  constructive  statesmen.  If 
we  can  find  out  to  which  of  these  types 
a boy  belongs,  we  can  give  him  and  those 
like  him  an  education  which  will  stimu- 
late his  interest  on  the  broadest  possible 
lines,  and  prepare  him,  not  for  some  single 
profession  which  may  ultimately  prove 
out  of  his  reach,  but  for  any  and  all  of 
that  group  of  professions  for  which  he  is 
naturally  fitted. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  “ Is  not 
this  proposed  grouping  of  students  ac- 
cording to  their  mental  habits  simply  the 
old  elective  system  under  a new  name, 
and  with  perhaps  a little  attempt  at 
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organization  and  concentration  of  effort? 
Are  you  not  still  proposing  to  offer  scien- 
tific courses  to  one  set  of  boys,  literary 
courses  to  another  set,  and  commercial 
courses  to  a third?” 

No.  The  difference  is  not  between  sub- 
jects, but  between  different  methods  of 
getting  at  the  same  subject.  It  is  not 
true,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  has  been 
generally  supposed,  that  one  boy  is  in- 
terested in  science,  and  another  in  litera- 
ture, and  another  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  life.  It  is  rather  that  one  boy  gets 
at  all  subjects — whether  physics,  or  lan- 
guage, or  history — from  the  standpoint  of 
the  scientific  investigator,  another  from 
that  of  the  literary  expositor,  and  a third 
from  that  of  the  practical  administrator. 
One  reads  for  the  substance,  another  for 
the  impression,  a third  for  the  utility. 
There  are  some  subjects  which  can  more 
readily  be  taught  in  one  of  these  ways, 
and  other  subjects  which  can  more  readily 
be  taught  in  another;  and  to  this  extent 
it  may  be  said  that  one  of  these  subjects 
is  specially  adapted  to  one  class  of  minds. 
Thus  chemistry,  in  the  hands  of  the  ordi- 
nary teacher,  will  appeal  to  the  boy  of 
scientific  habit;  but  with  proper  teaching 
the  results  of  chemistry  may  be  made 
intensely  interesting  either  to  the  general 
reader,  who  wishes  scientific  laws  of  the 
present  day  in  philosophical  form,  or  to 
the  practical  man  of  business,  who  cares 
more  for  what  the  chemist  can  do  than 
for  the  laws  which  he  discovers.  Instead 
of  encouraging  the  teacher  of  such  a sub- 
ject to  narrow  the  appeal  which  the  sub- 
ject makes  to  boys  of  one  type,  which 
is  the  general  tendency  of  the  elective 
system  as  it  has  been  managed  in  the 
last  generation,  I believe  that  we  should 
urge  him  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  to 
extend  and  differentiate  his  teaching  to 
meet  the  needs  of  boys  of  all  three  types. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  study  it  i9 
surprisingly  easy  to  do  this. 

Take  a subject  like  French.  The  boy 
of  scientific  type  is  interested  in  French 
first  because  the  language  is  an  inter- 
esting thing  to  study  for  its  syntax  and 
its  etymology,  and  next  because  the  power 
to  read  French  gives  him  access  to  facta 
which  can  be  had  in  French  books  that 
have  not  been  translated  into  English. 
The  boy  of  literary  type  is  interested  in 
the  language  in  another  way.  He  sees 
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in  it  a vehicle  of  human  expression.  He 
can  with  surprising  readiness  catch  dif- 
ferences between  French  style  and  Eng- 
lish style,  and  understand  something  of 
that  consummate  art  of  communication 
which  the  people  of  France  have  been 
developing  so  wonderfully  through  the 
writing  and  conversation  and  diplomacy 
of  centuries.  To  the  boy  of  the  adminis- 
trative type  French  appeals  as  something 
to  be  spoken.  The  rules  of  etymology 
and  syntax  the  administrative  boy  re- 
gards as  unpleasant  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  forms  of  style  and  shades 
of  expression  interest  him  only  as  they 
throw  light  on  the  character  and  habits 
and  history  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal.  To  get  into  touch  with 
French  activity  and  French  doings  is 
the  one  object  that  appeals  to  him.  He 
wishes  to  get  the  most  power  of  communi- 
cation with  the  least  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort; but  if  the  teacher  will  put  the  end 
within  his  reach  the  boy  will  labor  vigor- 
ously and  ungrudgingly  toward  that  end. 

In  all  these  three  cases  the  subject  of 
study  is  the  same,  but  the  means  and  ends 
are  absolutely  different.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  illustrate  this  difference  from  a 
subject  of  another  class — the  group  of 
studies  known  under  the  name  of  mental 
philosophy.  To  the  boy  of  the  scientific 
type  mental  philosophy  is  a department 
of  psychology.  The  human  mind  is  an 
object  which  is  being  studied.  He  wel- 
comes every  experiment  in  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  every  observed  classi- 
fication of  the  phenomena  of  memory  or 
imagination.  To  him  the  morphology, 
the  physiology,  and  the  pathology  of  the 
human  mind  are  intensely  interesting 
parts  of  the  order  of  nature.  But  to  the 
boy  of  the  literary  type  philosophy  is  not 
so  much  a science  as  a body  of  literature. 
He  studies  the  dialogues  of  Plato  as  he 
would  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus.  He 
reads  Bacon  or  Montaigne  as  he  reads 
Shakespeare.  He  derives  suggestions 
from  Herbert  Spencer  as  he  derives  them 
from  Browning  or  from  Goethe.  In 
philosophy,  as  it  appeals  to  him,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind  are  not  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  science,  but  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  art;  things  out  of  which  one 
writer  may  make  a philosophy  as  another 
might  make  a novel  or  a drama.  To  the 
boy  of  the  administrative  type  philoso- 


phy takes  still  a different  aspect.  It  in- 
terests him  as  an  explanation  of  human 
conduct.  He  cares  more  for  Aristotle 
than  for  Plato;  more  for  men  like  Ed- 
mund Burke  or  John  Morley,  who  have 
known  how  to  make  history  throw  light 
upon  the  careers  and  motives  of  men  at 
the  present  day,  than  for  observations  as 
to  the  transmission  of  nerve  force  or  for 
speculations  as  to  how  the  world  was 
made.  To  him  philosophy  means  ethics — 
not  as  a series  of  formulas  which  are  ap- 
propriate to  some  metaphysical  theory 
or  Utopian  fancy,  but  as  a summary  of 
observations  and  inferences  which  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of 
the  men  and  women  about  him. 

It  has  been  said  of  social  life  that  it 
does  not  so  much  matter  what  you  say  as 
how  you  say  it.  It  may  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  school  life  that  it  does  not 
so  much  matter  what  you  teach  as  how 
you  teach  it.  History  or  literature,  if 
taught  as  science,  may  be  made  as  inter- 
esting to  the  boy  of  scientific  mind  as 
botany  or  physics.  Conversely,  books  on 
botany  or  physics  may,  in  the  hands  of  an 
inspiring  teacher,  appeal  with  the  great- 
est force  to  the  lover  of  literature.  And 
each  or  all  of  these  subjects  appeal  to  the 
boy  of  administrative  mind  when  their 
practical  bearing  upon  affairs  is  brought 
home  to  him,  and  they  become  to  his  mind 
live  topics  instead  of  dead  ones. 

The  teacher  is  like  a man  who  goes  out 
to  shoot  in  a contest  where  there  are  three 
separate  targets.  If  he  shoots  in  the  aver- 
age direction  in  which  he  supposes  those 
targets  to  lie,  he  will  probably  miss  them 
all.  This  was  the  method  which  was  en- 
couraged by  the  old  curriculum.  If  he 
keeps  on  shooting  at  the  first  one  he  sees, 
he  will  never  hit  either  of  the  others. 
This  represents  the  result  under  the  elect- 
ive system.  The  old  curriculum,  by  col- 
lecting children  of  different  types  into 
one  class,  prevented  the  ordinary  teacher 
from  securing  definiteness  of  aim  at  any 
point.  The  elective  system,  by  putting 
boys  of  the  scientific  type  into  classes  in 
science,  or  hoys  of  the  literary  type  into 
classes  in  literature,  helped  the  teacher 
to  keep  a definite  object  before  him;  and 
so  far  it  was  good.  But  it  prevented  him 
from  encouraging  the  scientific  boy  to 
study  literature,  or  the  literary  boy  to 
study  science;  and  so  far  it  was  bad.  It 
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enabled  him  to  make  a score,  but  it  pre- 
vented him  from  making  the  largest  pos- 
sible score.  Let  the  teacher  once  learn 
that  he  can  make  his  subject  interesting 
to  all  pupils  if  only  he  gets  at  it  in  their 
several  ways,  and  you  give  him  a larger 
field  of  usefulness,  a higher  enthusiasm 
for  his  special  line  of  work,  and  a power 
of  bringing  that  line  into  coordination 
with  the  needs  of  the  citizen  as  well  as 
those  of  the  specialist.  Even  those  sub- 
jects which  in  old  times  have  been  re- 
garded as  dull  will  prove  under  this 
analysis  to  make  the  widest  and  strongest 
appeal.  If  there  is  any  subject  which  is 
traditionally  regarded  as  stupid  it  is 
mental  philosophy.  Yet  this  dullness  did 
not  arise  out  of  any  inherent  necessity 
of  the  case.  For  teachers  who  knew  how 
to  deal  with  their  classes  have  probably 
roused  greater  enthusiasm  in  this  field 
than  in  any  other.  It  arose  from  con- 
fusion of  aim — from  an  attempt  to  force 
down  a student’s  throat  an  emulsion  of 
psychology,  ethics,  and  literary  criticism 
as  unpalatable  as  it  was  indigestible. 
Let  the  teacher  of  philosophy  separate  the 
mutually  repellent  ingredients,  instead 
of  trying  to  mix  them.  Let  him  teach 
psychology  to  one  class,  ethics  to  another, 
and  literary  criticism  to  a third;  and  he 
will  find  himself,  if  not  a Mark  Hopkins 
or  a Herbert  Spencer,  at  any  rate  in 
much  nearer  approximation  to  these  great 
lights  than  ever  before  seemed  possible. 

The  old  theory  of  the  curriculum  made 
it  a mere  accident  if  the  teacher  brought 
any  subject  home  to  any  boy.  The  elect- 
ive system  made  it  easy  for  him  to  teach 
some  subjects  to  some  boys.  The  recog- 
nition of  mental  temperaments,  if  fully 
and  successfully  carried  out,  should  ren- 
der it  possible  to  teach  most  subjects  to 
most  boys. 

I believe  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  find  out  as  soon 
as  possible  to  which  of  these  types  a boy 
or  a girl  belongs;  and  having  found  this 
out,  to  select  classes  where  the  methods  of 
study  are  the  ones  which  rouse  present  in- 
terest, and  are  likely  to  meet  future  wants. 
In  choosing  a course  for  such  boys  or 
girls,  I would  not  follow  the  present  plan 
of  trying  to  pick  out  specific  subjects 
which  are  supposed  to  be  specially  at- 
tractive or  useful.  This  specialization 
may  well  be  deferred  till  they  enter  the 


technical  school.  I would  try  rather  to 
keep  their  range  of  interests  as  wide  as 
possible;  encouraging  them  to  seek  the 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  train  their 
minds  in  methods  which  they  are  going 
to  use  in  after-life,  on  subjects  far  out- 
side of  the  probable  sphere  of  their  pro- 
fessional study. 

Under  the  elective  system  as  at  present 
conducted  every  teacher  and  every  parent, 
in  choosing  a course  of  study  for  a pupil, 
is  face  to  face  with  an  awkward  dilemma. 
Either  he  does  not  attempt  to  decide 
what  his  boy  will  do — in  which  case  a 
course  of  study  is  selected  at  random,  and 
may  be  the  wrong  one ; or  he  does  attempt 
to  make  such  a decision  provisionally  at  a 
time  when  the  boy  is  too  young  to  know 
his  exact  preference,  and  when  the  future 
is  so  remote  and  uncertain  that  things 
which  appear  feasible  to-day  may  be  out 
of  the  question  to-morrow — in  which  case 
the  special  training  which  has  been 
chosen  is  largely  wasted.  By  adopting  a 
middle  course,  and  fitting  our  education 
to  the  type  of  boy  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  we  avoid  both  horns  of  this  dilemma. 
We  find  which  group  of  professions  a boy 
is  fitted  to  pursue;  and  we  can  do  this 
long  before  he  is  able  to  decide  upon  his 
particular  line  of  life.  By  training  him 
in  the  methods  which  are  suitable  for  his 
type  of  mind  we  give  him  a preparation 
which  will  be  valuable  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  lines  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and 
to  which  circumstances  may  subsequently 
direct  him,  by  training  him  to  use  the 
methods  appropriate  to  his  temperament. 
We  have  prepared  him  to  meet  conditions 
as  they  arise,  instead  of  leaving  him  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conditions. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  taking 
the  different  groups  of  professions  as  I 
have  outlined  them — the  scientific  group, 
which  includes  the  physicians,  the  engi- 
neers, the  technologists,  and  the  skilled 
operatives;  the  literary  group,  which  in- 
cludes the  journalists,  preachers,  teachers, 
or  barristers;  and  the  administrative 
group,  which  includes  the  merchants,  fin- 
anciers, statesmen,  or  legal  advisers, — it  is 
possible  for  a man  to  make  a change  from 
one  calling  to  another  within  each  group, 
even  at  a comparatively  late  period  in  life, 
without  much  loss  or  danger:  while 
changes  from  a calling  in  one  group  to  a 
calling  in  another  group,  even  if  made 
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much  earlier  in  life,  are  often  attended 
with  loss,  and  generally  with  danger. 
The  skilled,  operative  may  become  an 
engineer  or  technologist;  but  it  is  highly 
perilous  when  he  tries  to  become  a 
preacher  or  a lawyer.  The  able  preacher 
may  become  a teacher  without  much  loss 
to  himself  or  his  pupils ; but  woe  to  those 
who  entrust  him  with  their  money  if  he 
turns  financier!  The  able  merchant  may 
become  a successful  statesman,  but  rarely 
a successful  scientific  expert.  It  was  to 
such  a man,  going  to  be  a judge  in  India, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  his  famous 
advice : “ Do  what  you  think  best,  and 
you  will  certainly  be  right;  but  never 
try  to  give  reasons,  or  you  will  certainly 
be  wrong.” 

But  how  shall  we  decide  in  the  first 
instance  to  which  of  these  types  a boy  or 
a girl  belongs?  What  are  the  specific 
methods  which  are  characteristic  of  each 
of  these  types,  and  the  specific  ways  of 
getting  at  the  children  so  as  to  arouse 
their  interest  and  make  the  work  effec- 
tive? It  might  be  at  first  supposed  that 
the  boy  who  was  most  obviously  inter- 
ested in  experiments  belonged  to  the 
scientific  type,  while  the  boy  who  cared 
more  for  reading  belonged  to  the  literary 
type.  But  the  matter  cannot  be  deter- 
mined in  this  way.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  the  boy  who  cares  most  for 
the  kind  of  observations  and  experiments 
that  are  taught  in  the  kindergarten  is 
more  likely  to  belong  to  the  literary  type, 
while  the  one  who  cares  most  for  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  reading  which  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  boys  to-day  is  more  likely  to 
belong  to  the  scientific  type.  The  scien- 
tific boy  is  intensely  fond  of  ascertaining 
facts  from  books.  Caring  relatively  little 
for  the  style,  he  reads  them  fast.  Caring 
much  for  the  subject-matter,  he  remem- 
bers that  subject-matter  well.  Put  him 
in  an  elementary  class  in  natural  science 
to  find  out  things  for  himself,  and  he  is 
relatively  slow  in  reaching  his  results. 
When  he  has  more  or  less  successfully 
made  an  experiment  in  the  class-room,  he 
does  not  delude  himself  with  the  idea 
that  he  has  discovered  a fact  for  the 
first  time  and  apprehended  all  its  conse- 
quences. To  quote  a stray  remark  of 
Carlyle,  he  knows  what  a portentous 
thing  a fact  is.  It  is  the  boy  of  literary 
type  who  welcomes  the  results  of  these 


experiments  which  he  has  made  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  and  feels  himself 
lifted  to  a high  plane  of  intellectual  emo- 
tion by  the  joy  of  discovery.  Most 
parents  and  nearly  all  teachers  have  wit- 
nessed this  exaltation  of  discovery,  and 
have  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
wonderful  interest  in  study  which  they 
have  aroused — only  to  wonder,  when  the 
next  day  comes  around,  that  so  large  an 
amount  of  emotion  can  be  attended  by  so 
small  an  exercise  of  memory.  The  boy 
of  literary  type,  while  usually  a rapid  in- 
vestigator experimentally,  is  by  no  means 
an  equally  rapid  reader.  He  often  reads 
more  slowly  than  the  scientific  boy,  be- 
cause he  cares  for  the  form  as  well  as 
the  substance,  and  likes  to  linger  over 
the  phrases  themselves.  He  regards  each 
sentence  in  the  light  of  a pleasure-car- 
riage from  which  he  may  enjoy  the 
scenery,  instead  of  a trolley-car  to  carry 
him  to  his  destination  or  an  electric  ex- 
press to  bring  facts  to  the  market.  The 
reading  of  the  scientific  boy  is  rapid,  and 
his  experimentation  patient  and  accurate 
rather  than  brilliant;  the  boy  of  literary 
taste  and  temperament  enjoys  rapid  ex- 
periments and  leisurely  reading. 

The  boy  whose  interest  is  in  affairs 
rather  than  in  science  or  literature  can 
be  distinguished  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
school  life  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  either 
of  these  groups  of  traits  which  I have 
just  noted.  He  is  as  a rule  very  much 
harder  for  the  teacher  to  get  at  than  the 
boy  of  either  of  the  other  types.  To 
make  use  of  books  or  experiments  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  practical  affairs  re- 
quires a good  deal  of  maturity  of  mind; 
and  this  is  just  what,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  the  young  child  does  not  pos- 
sess. In  fact,  some  children  who  show 
later  the  dominant  interest  in  affairs 
seem  during  these  early  stages,  before 
they  have  acquired  maturity,  to  belong  to 
the  literary  or  more  rarely  to  the  scien- 
tific type.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  child  of  this  type  in  his  in- 
stinctive attitude  toward  the  class-room 
work  seems  very  like  the  child  who  is 
simply  stupid  or  lazy.  It  is  when  you 
watch  the  dealings  of  such  a boy  or  girl 
with  the  other  boys  or  girls  in  the  school 
that  the  difference  becomes  apparent. 
The  child  of  administrative  type  cares 
for  the  life  of  the  community  in  which 
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he  lives.  He  is  generally  a leader  in 
sports.  He  is  always  a leader  in  every 
form  of  social  organization.  Whatever 
creates  a school  spirit  or  school  atmos- 
phere, and  makes  him  feel  himself  a 
part  of  the  school  organization,  renders 
him  willing  to  do  the  work  which  that 
organization  requires.  In  dealing  with 
this  type,  we  find  that  students  to  whom 
the  class-room  offers  least  are  often  the 
ones  to  whom  the  college  life  offers  most ; 
and  such  students,  for  the  sake  of  having 
their  part  in  that  life,  are  willing  to 
meet  scholastic  requirements  in  the 
way  of  studies  which  have  no  great 
interest  to  them  personally.  In  this 
predominance  of  the  ethical  element,  in 
this  readiness  to  do  what  is  expected  of 
him  as  a member  of  the  community 
apart  from  the  immediate  question  of 
like  or  dislike,  we  recognize  the  suc- 
cessful administrator. 

The  recognition  of  these  different  men- 
tal types  will  enable  parent  and  teacher 
alike  to  show  the  pupil  the  kind  of  career 
for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  give  him  the 
general  type  of  training  adapted  thereto, 
without  insisting  that  he  shall  make  a 
premature  choice  of  a career  which  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  pursue.  It  will  interest  the 
student  in  as  wide  a range  of  subjects 
as  possible,  without  compelling  him  to 
waste  his  labor  on  matters  and  methods 
in  which  he  is  not  interested  and  never 
can  be.  It  will  allow  us  to  get  some- 
thing like  the  breadth  of  education  which 
was  furnished  by  the  old  curriculum  with- 
out the  dreariness  and  waste  which  that 
curriculum  involved. 

The  tendency  of  the  elective  system  as 
conducted  at  present  is  to  confine  the 
scientific  boy  to  scientific  subjects,  the 
literary  boy  to  literary  subjects,  the  ad- 
ministrative boy  to  administrative  sub- 
jects. The  result  of  this  is  that  our  engi- 
neers or  physicians  go  out  into  life  with 
their  imagination  uncultivated,  and  their 
sense  of  values  (except  commercial 
values)  undeveloped;  that  our  preachers 
and  our  barristers  lack  the  training  which 
should  give  them  clear  and  precise  ap- 
prehension of  the  ordinary  facts  of  life; 
that  our  merchants  have  narrow  ideals 
instead  of  broad  ones,  and  care  for 
science  and  literature  only  as  they  can 
be  subordinated  to  money-making.  I 


believe  that  the  next  generation  will 
recognize  that  the  engineer  ought  to  have 
imagination  just  as  much  as  anybody 
else;  that  it  is  the  possession  of  this 
quality  which  makes  him  a first-rate  engi- 
neer instead  of  a second-rate  engineer; 
and  that  we  can  cultivate  imagination  by 
bringing  books  and  affairs  before  him  in 
the  right  way.  I believe  that  the  next 
generation  will  recognize  that  precision 
of  thought  is  what  distinguishes  the  first- 
rate  speaker  or  artist  from  the  second- 
rate  speaker  or  artist;  and  that  this 
precision  can  be  attained  if,  instead  of 
hurling  facts  of  science  or  language  or 
history  at  his  impervious  skull,  we  open 
his  eyes  to  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
close  thought  and  precise  expression  in 
all  fields  of  knowledge.  And  we  shall,  I 
think,  come  more  and  more  to  find  that 
the  truly  great  merchant  or  statesman  is 
not  the  man  of  a single  narrow  aim  of 
money-getting  or  office-getting,  but  the 
one  who  has  been  taught  to  use  science 
or  language  in  such  fashion  that  he 
ceases  to  regard  them  as  mere  instru- 
ments of  his  trade,  to  be  hired  and  dis- 
carded at  will,  and  has  become  insensibly 
permeated  by  that  breadth  of  spirit  which 
leads  him  to  make  scientific  truth  his 
standard,  and  poetry  or  history  the  in- 
spiration for  his  conduct. 

With  the  growth  of  modem  methods  of 
education  there  has  been  serious  danger 
that  parents  and  children  would  believe 
that  public  education  was  private  rather 
than  public  in  its  purpose;  that  it  was 
dominated  by  the  principle  of  giving  the 
pupil  what  he  wanted,  rather  than  of 
enabling  him  to  give  the  community 
what  it  wanted.  But  if  we  broaden  the 
range  of  subjects  taught,  we  can  go  back 
to  the  earlier  ideal  of  education  as  a 
means  of  training  for  public  service.  If 
we  select  courses  of  study  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  individual  temperament 
and  power,  but  designed  to  enlarge  the 
mental  horizon  instead  of  narrowing  it, 
we  shall  prepare  the  pupil  for  his  life- 
work  as  well  as  the  elective  system  did 
or  better,  but  shall  emphasize  in  his 
mind  the  interests  that  lie  outside  of 
that  life-work,  and  make  him  feel  that 
his  professional  service  is  not  an  end  in 
itself  or  a means  of  selfish  advancement, 
but  part  of  a larger  intellectual  life  and 
a means  of  service  to  the  public. 
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THE  whistle  of  a coming  train 
sounded  far  to  the  west,  where  the 
track  was  hidden  by  a big  red 
elevator  and  a clump  of  cottonwood-trees, 
u She’s  coming ! Get  the  rice  ready !” 
chattered  a group  of  young  people  on  the 
depot  platform.  They  had  gathered  to 
greet  the  bride  and  groom  who  would  go 
through  town  on  their  wedding-journey. 

Railroads  are  sometimes  very  unac- 
commodating. In  arranging  their  train 
schedules  they  do  not  consider  the  needs 
of  brides  and  grooms,  one  of  which  is  an 
express  leaving  about  10  p.m.  for  some 
large  city.  The  one-train-a-day  plan  had 
caused  many  a newly  wedded  couple  to 
go  west  on  the  night  flyer  until  it 
met,  out  in  the  short-grass  country  some- 
where, the  east-bound  limited ; then  came 
a change  and  a start  for  the  Atlantic 
coast  on  the  real  wedding-journey. 

Before  the  long-drawn  tremolo  had 
ended,  a gray-haired,  bent-shouldered 
man  leaped  from  his  bench,  seized  his 
coat  and  hat,  gave  a hurried  look  in  a 
cracked  mirror  to  be  sure  that  he  was 
reasonably  presentable,  and,  with  a pa- 
thetic awkwardness  in  his  lumbering 
trot,  started  for  the  station. 

He  had  that  morning  for  the  first  time 
in  a week  opened  the  shop.  There  had 
been  so  much  to  do  at  home.  The  house 
had  been  filled  day  after  day  with  a chat- 
tering crowd  assisting  in  arrangements 
and  decorations.  Vigorous,  handsome 
young  men  and  cheery,  voluble  young 
women  they  were — Alice’s  “ crowd,”  ab- 
sorbing as  by  right  the  attention  of  the 
bride-to-be.  The  bent-shouldered  man 
had  gone  in  and  out  at  the  back  door 
mostly;  he  had  carried  chairs  and  tables 
from  the  neighbors’  houses;  he  had  built 
the  arch  under  which  the  wedding  cere- 
mony took  place,  and  had  toiled  at  the 
ice-cream  freezer.  As  the  event  came 
nearer  he  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  sit- 
ting-room, and  the  whole  of  the  last  day 
he  stayed  in  the  kitchen. 


Last  night’s  wedding  was  delightful,  of 
course.  The  local  paper  declared  it  u the 
most  charming  and  beautiful  affair  of  the 
season.”  He  did  not  see  much  of  it  ex- 
cept the  ceremony. 

Immediately  after  supper  the  young 
people  went  to  the  train  with  the  bride 
and  groom ; he  remained  at  home  with  the 
older  guests.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the 
depot  and  see  Alice  off  on  her  trip.  She 
had  been  the  baby  of  the  family,  and 
somehow  had  come  very  close  to  him.  He 
remembered  that  her  flaxen  curls  used  to 
be  like  a gleam  of  sunshine  in  his  work- 
shop. He  carried  her  many  and  many  a 
night  one  summer  when  she  had  fever, 
and  he  wore  his  old  overcoat  two  extra 
winters  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay  the 
doctor’s  bill.  But  she  swept  his  lips  with 
a quick  good-by  kiss,  while  a bridesmaid 
tugged  at  her  hand,  telling  her  she  would 
be  late — and  he  knew  that  he  and  mother 
were  not  expected  to  leave  the  house. 

He  had  not  intended  to  go  to  the 
train  this  morning;  but  when  the  whistle 
sounded  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse. 

The  first  faint  whiff  of  smoke  could  be 
discerned  as  the  train  rounded  the  bend 
and  cleared  the  grove  of  cottonwoods. 

His  hurrying  feet  carried  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  station  platform.  Then  he 
halted — there  was  that  chattering,  care- 
less, shoving  group  again.  Bright  young 
men,  clever  young  women,  to  be  sure, 
but  were  they  forever  to  come  between 
him  and  his  little  girl?  He  looked  down 
at  his  shop-worn  clothes,  then  noted  the 
dapper  neatness  of  the  giddy  clerks,  em- 
bryo attorneys,  and  budding  physicians 
who  attended  the  company  of  effusive 
girls.  He  stepped  over  to  the  side  of  the 
depot  and  leaned  against  a window-frame. 
He  wished,  in  a dumb,  unreasoning  way, 
that  something  would  happen  to  that  gig- 
gling throng  and  leave  the  platform  clear 
for  a minute.  The  powerful  locomotive 
thundered  by,  bell  jangling  and  steam 
throwing  out  an  encircling  cloud. 
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The  young  people  crowded  closer  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform  and  strained 
their  eyes  to  take  in  the  details  of  the 
passenger  list.  The  gray-haired  man 
strained  his  eyes,  too^  but  he  shrank  far- 
ther into  the  angle  of  the  wall. 

As  the  foremost  Pullman  halted  op- 
posite them,  there  was  a rush  for  the 
brass-railed  steps. 

She  stood  there — a smiling,  entrancing 
presentment  of  red  cheeks,  golden  hair, 
and  waving  hands,  gowned  to  perfection 
in  her  brown  travelling  dress,  the  em- 
bodiment of  health  and  grace. 

Forward  crowded  the  waiting  group; 
there  was  a dash  of  rice;  a smilax-twined 
box  of  wedding-cake  was  handed  up  the 
steps  to  the  groom  who  stood  beside  her, 
and  a dozen  girlish  faces  were  lifted  to 
babble  of  wedding  news  or  to  receive  per- 
chance a kiss  from  the  heroine  of  the  day. 

The  bent-shouldered  man  did  not  stir. 
His  eyes,  too,  were  on  the  vision  of  sweet- 
ness, but  he  would  not  have  stepped  out 
into  the  open  of  the  platform  for  worlds. 
She  was  less  than  a score  of  feet  from 
him;  she  was  shedding  superfluous  glad- 
ness upon  all  that  cheerful  company — 
maybe  she  was  ashamed  of  him  in  his 
work-clothes.  His  hungry  eyes  took  on 
a harder  look  somehow,  and  the  gray 
mustache  came  down  a little  closer  over 
the  sensitive  mouth.  But  perhaps  she  did 
not  see  him — yes,  that  must  be  it ; yet  he 
did  not  stir. 

“All  aboard!”  The  uniformed  con- 
ductor called  it  almost  before  the  wheels 
stopped  turning. 

Another  shower  of  rice,  another  cheery, 
laughing  shout,  and  then — 

The  gray-haired  man  turned  his  glance 
toward  the  locomotive  for  an  instant, 
wishing  something  would  befall  its  ma- 
chinery and  delay  the  train. 

The  central  figure  on  the  Pullman  steps 
lifted  her  eyes,  saw — and  understood ! A 
revelation  from  on  high  could  have  told 
her  no  more  than  her  own  heart  revealed 
— no  longer  a girl’s  heart,  but  a woman’s. 

The  young  people  thought  she  was  com- 
ing down  to  greet  them  at  closer  range, 
but  she  pushed  her  way  almost  rudely 
through,  regardless  of  ushers,  brides- 
maids, and  groomsman.  The  bent-shoul- 
dered man  did  not  note  the  commotion. 

The  bride  crossed  the  platform,  a flash 
of  light;  she  came  upon  him,  a whirlwind, 
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the  working-clothes  ignored,  the  stares 
and  smiles  of  dapper  youths  forgotten ; 
her  white  arms  were  around  his  neck; 
her  red  cheeks  touched  his  furrowed  ones ; 
her  sweet  lips  kissed  him  as  they  used  to 
do  in  the  long-ago  days  of  babyhood. 

“ Dear — dear  old  dad !” 

The  conductor  waved  his  hand,  the  bell 
rang,  the  wheels  moved  ever  so  little. 

“ Alice — hurry,  hurry !” 

The  gray-haired  man  stepped  proudly 
forward  into  the  full  view  of  the  group 
of  merry  youth  and  of  the  strangers  who 
thronged  the  platform.  One  arm  was 
around  the  shoulders  of  the  bride;  she 
rested  one  graceful  hand,  with  its  new 
wedding-ring,  in  his  strong  palm;  her 
shining  eyes  were  looking  up  into  his. 

The  young  people  had  intended  to 
throw  a farewell  sprinkling  of  rice,  but 
they  did  not.  They  made  way  for  father 
and  daughter  as  the  moving  line  of  cars 
admonished  haste. 

With  a joyful  strength  that  surprised 
himself  the  man  lifted  her  to  the  step  of 
the  Pullman.  When  the  train  arrived, 
the  bride’s  glances  had  been  for  her 
young  friends;  as  it  departed,  she  saw 
but  one  face  in  all  the  company  that 
gazed  admiringly  at  her — a face  on  which 
cares  and  years  had  set  their  mark,  a 
face  rimmed  in  iron-gray  hair,  a face 
that  was  a part  of  her  heritage — 

“ Good-by,  father — ” 

The  train  was  moving  swiftly  now,  but 
that  face  was  steadfastly  held  toward 
hers  as  if  in  ecstasy;  an  irradiation  of 
happiness  made  it  seem  younger  than  she 
had  ever  seen  it;  and  from  those  eyes — 
that  were  like  hers — tears  coursed  un- 
heeded over  the  bronze  of  the  flushed 
cheeks. 

The  train  was  far  down  the  track;  the 
last  beckoning  of  her  slender  hand  had 
vanished.  The  man — bent-shouldered  no 
longer,  abashed  no  more,  erect,  proud, 
dignified — turned  to  the  departing  group 
of  merrymakers.  What  children  they 
were!  how  insipid  their  antics!  Ashamed 
before  them ! Why,  he  was  their  superior 
in  everything — even  in  the  love  of  his 
little  girl. 

The  train  wound  into  the  cut  along- 
side the  river  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

The  bride’s  father  started  back  to  the 
shop,  whistling  cheerily  a sprightly  tune 
he  had  not  thought  of  in  a dozen  years. 
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Rebecca  Mary’s  Bereavement 

BY  ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL 


TnOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  losing 
his  appetite.  Even  Aunt  Olivia 
noticed  it,  but  it  did  not  worry  her 
as  it  did  Rebecca  Mary. 

“ He’s  always  had  as  many  appetites  as 
a cat’s  got  lives, — he’s  got  eight  good 
ones  left,”  she  said,  calmly. 

But  Rebecca  Mary  was  not  calm.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  getting  thinner  every  day. 

“ Oh,  I can  feel  your  bones !”  she  cried 
in  distress.  “ Your  bones  are  coming 
through,  you  poor,  dear  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son ! Won’t  you  eat  just  one  more  kernel 
of  corn — just  this  one  for  Rebecca  Mary? 
I’d  do  it  for  you.  Shut  your  eyes  and 
swallow  it  right  down  and  you’ll  never 
know  it.” 

That  day  Thomas  Jefferson  listened  to 
her  pleading,  but  not  the  next  day, — nor 
the  next.  He  went  about  dispiritedly, 
and  the  last  few  times  that  he  crowed 
it  made  Rebecca  Mary  cry.  Even  Aunt 
Olivia  shook  her  head. 

“ I could  do  it  better  than  that  my- 
self,” she  said,  soberly. 

Rebecca  Mary  hunted  bugs  and  angle- 
worms  and  arranged  them  temptingly 
in  rows,  but  the  big  white  rooster  passed 
them  by  with  a feeble  peck  or  two.  Bits 
of  bread  failed  to  tempt  him,  or  even 
his  favorite  cooky  crumbs.  His  eighth 
appetite  departed  — his  seventh,  sixth, 
fifth,  fourth. 

“ He  lost  his  third  one  yesterday,”  la- 
mented Rebecca  Mary,  “ and  to-day  he’s 
lost  his  second.  It’s  pretty  bad  when  he 
hasn’t  only  one  left,  Aunt  Olivia.” 

“Pretty  bad,”  nodded  Aunt  Olivia. 
She  was  stirring  up  a warm  mush. 
When  Rebecca  Mary  had  gone  up-stairs 
she  took  it  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  com- 
manded him  to  eat.  He  was  beyond  coax- 
ing,— perhaps  he  needed  commanding. 

Rebecca  Mary  thought  Aunt  Olivia  did 
not  care,  and  it  added  a new  sting  to 
her  pain.  There  was  that  time  that 
Aunt  Olivia  said  she  wished  the  Lord 


hadn’t  ever  created  roosters — Thomas 
Jefferson  had  just  scratched  up  her  pansy 
seeds.  And  the  time  when  she  wished 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  dead — did  she  wish 
that  now?  Was  she — was  she  glad  he 
was  going  to  be  dead? 

For  Rebecca  Mary  had  given  up  hope. 
She  was  not  reconciled,  but  she  was  sure. 
She  spent*  all  her  spare  time  with  the 
big,  gaunt,  pitiful  fellow,  trying  to  make 
his  last  days  easier.  She  knew  he  liked 
to  have  her  with  him. 

“You  do,  don’t  you,  dear?”  she  said. 
She  had  never  called  him  “ dear  ” before. 
She  realized  sadly  that  this  was  her  last 
chance.  “You  do  like  to  have  me  here, 
don’t  you?  You’d  rather?  Don’t  try  to 
crow — just  nod  your  head  a little  if  you 
do.”  And  the  big  white  fellow’s  head 
had  nodded  a little,  she  was  sure.  She 
put  out  her  loving  little  brown  hand  and 
caressed  it. 

“ I knew  you  did,  dear.— Oh,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Thomas  Jefferson,  don’t  die! 
Please  don’t — think  of  the  good  times 
we’ll  have  if  you  won’t!  Think  of  the — 
the  grasshoppers, — the  bugs,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson,— the  cookies!  Won’t  you  think? 
— won’t  you  try  to  be  a little  bit  hungry?” 

Rebecca  Mary  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
hungry  and  not  be  able  to  eat,  but  to  be 
able  to  eat  and  not  be  hungry, — this  was 
away  and  beyond  her  e'xperience.  The  sad 
puzzle  of  it  she  could  not  solve. 

One  day  the  minister  had  a rather  sur- 
prising summons  to  perform  his  priestly 
functions.  The  summoner  was  Rebecca 
Mary.  She  appeared  like  a sombre  little 
shadow  in  his  sunny  sermon-room.  The 
minister’s  wife  ushered  her  in,  and  in  the 
brief  instant  of  opening  the  door  and  an- 
nouncing her  name  flashed  him  a warn- 
ing glance.  lie  had  been  acquainted  so 
long  with  her  glances  that  he  was  able 
to  interpret  this  one  with  considerable 
accuracy.  “ All  right,”  he  glanced  back. 
No,  he  would  not  smile, — yes,  he  would 
remember  that  it  was  Rebecca  Mary. 
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“ Do  what  she  asks  you,”  flashed  the 
minister’s  wife’s  glance. 

“ All  right,”  flashed  the  minister.  Then 
the  door  closed. 

“Thomas  Jefferson  is  dying,”  Rebecca 
Mary  began  hurriedly.  “ I came  to  see  if 
you’d  come.” 

In  spite  of  himself  the  minister  gasp- 
ed. Then,  as  the  situation  dawned  clearly 
upon  him,  his  mouth  corners  began — in 
spite  of  themselves — to  curve  upward. 
But  in  time  he  remembered  the  minis- 
ter’s wife,  and  drew  them  back  to  their 
centres  of  gravity.  He  waited  a little — 
it  was  safer. 

“ Aunt  Olivia  isn’t  at  home  and  I’m 
glad.  She  doesn’t  care.  Perhaps  she 
would  laugh. — Oh,  I know,”  appealed  Re- 
becca Mary,  piteously, — “ I know  he’s 
a rooster!  It  isn’t  because  I don’t  know 
— but  he’s  folks  to  me!  You  needn’t  do 
anything  but  just  smooth  his  feathers  a 
little  and  say  the  Lord  bless  you.  I 
thought  perhaps  you’d  come  and  do 
that.  I could,  but  I wanted  you  to, 
because  you’re  a minister.  I thought — I 
thought  perhaps  you’d  try  and  forget 
lie’s  a rooster.” 

“I  will,”  the  minister  said,  gently. 
Now  his  lips  were  quite  grave.  He  took 
Rebecca  Mary’s  hand  and  went  with  her. 

“ He’s  a good  man,”  murmured  the 
minister’s  wife,  watching  them  go.  She 
had  known  he  would  go. 

“ He  was  one  of  my  parishioners,”  the 
minister  was  saying  for  the  comforting 
of  Rebecca  Mary.  Unconsciously  he  used 
the  past  tense,  as  one  speaks  of  those 
close  to  death.  It  was  well  enough,  for 
already  big,  gaunt,  white  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  in  the  past  tense. 

Rebecca  Mary  chronicled  the  sad  event 
in  her  diary : 

“ Tomas  Jefferson  passed  away  at  ten 
minutes  of  3 this  afternoon  blessed  are 
them  that  die  in  the  Lord.  The  minnis- 
ter  did  not  get  here  in  time.  I wish  I 
had  asked  him  to  run  for  he  is  a very 
good  minnister  and  would  have.  He  help- 
ed me  berry  him  in  the  cold  cold  ground 
and  we  sang  a him.  I dident  ask  him  to 
pray  because  he  was  only  a rooster,  but 
he  was  folks  to  me.  I loved  him.  It  is 
very  lonesome.  I dred  wakening  up  to- 
morrow because  he  always  crowed  under 
my  window.  The  Lord  gaveth  and  the 
Lord  has  taken  away.” 


This  last  Rebecca  Mary  erased  once, 
but  she  wrote  it  again  after  a moment’s 
thought.  For,  she  reasoned,  it  was  the 
Lord-part  of  Aunt  Olivia  which  had  given 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  her.  In  the  primi- 
tive little  creed  of  Rebecca  Mary  every 
one  had  a Lord-part,  but  some  people’s 
was  very  small.  Not  Aunt  Olivia’s, — 
she  had  never  gauged  Aunt  Olivia’s 
Lord-part  ; it  would  not  have  been  con- 
sistent with  her  ideas  of  loyalty. 

It  was  very  lonely,  as  Rebecca  Mary 
had  known  it  would  be.  At  best  her  life 
had  never  been  over-full  of  companion- 
ships, and  the  sudden  taking-off — it  seem- 
ed sudden,  as  all  deaths  do — of  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  hard  to  bear.  Strange  how 
blank  a space  one  great  white  rooster 
can  leave  behind  him! 

The  yard  and  the  orchard  seemed  full 
of  blank  spaces,  though  in  a way  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  soul  seemed  to  frequent  his 
old  beloved  haunts.  Rebecca  Mary 
could  not  see  it  pecking  daintily  about, 
but  she  felt  it  was  there. 

“His  soul  isn’t  dead,”  she  persisted, 
gently.  She  clung  to  the  comfort  of 
that.  And  one  morning  she  thought 
she  heard  again  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
old  cheery  greeting  to  the  sunrise.  The 
sound  she  thought  she  heard  woke  her 
instantly.  Was  it  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
soul  crowing? 

“Aunt  Olivia  isent  sorry,”  chronicled 
the  diary  sadly.  “ Prehaps  shes  glad. 
Once  she  wished  the  Lord  had  forgot  to 
create  roosters.  But  she  was  ever  kind 
to  Tomas  Jefferson,  considdering  the 
seeds  he  scrached  up.  That  was  his  be- 
sittingest  sin  and  I know  he  is  sorry  now. 
I wish  Aunt  Olivia  was  sorry.” 

Nothing  was  ever  said  between  the  two 
about  Rebecca  Mary’s  loss,  but  Aunt 
Olivia  recognized  the  keenness  of  it  to 
the  child.  She  worried  a little  about  it; 
it  reminded  her  of  that  other  time  of 
worry  when  Rebecca  Mary  and  she  had 
nearly  starved.  Sheets  and  roosters — 
there  were  so  many  worries  in  the  world. 

That  other  time  she  went  to  the  min- 
ister, this  time  to  the  minister’s  wife. 
One  afternoon  she  went  and  carried 
her  work. 

“You  know  about  children,”  she  be- 
gan without  loss  of  time.  “ What  hap- 
pens when  they  lose  their  appetite  over 
a dead  rooster?” 
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“Thomas  Jefferson?”  breathed  the 
minister’s  wife,  softly. 

“ Yes, — he’s  dead  and  buried,  and  she’s 
mourning  for  him.  I set  three  tarts  on 
for  dinner  to-day,  and  I set  three  tarts 
away  after  dinner.  Rebecca  Mary  is 
fond  of  tarts.  What  should  you  do  if  it 
was  Rhoda?” 

“ Oh, — Rhoda — why,  I think  I should 
get  her  another  rooster,  or  a cat  or  some- 
thing, to  get  her  mind  off.  But  Rhoda 
isn’t  Rebecca  Alary — ” 

Aunt  Olivia  folded  up  her  work.  She 
got  up  briskly. 

“ They’ve  got  a white  rooster  down  to 
the  Trumbullses’,”  she  said.  “ I guess  I 
better  go  right  down  now;  Tony  Trum- 
bull is  liable  to  be  at  home  just  before 
supper.  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  advice.” 

“ Did  I advise  her  ?”  murmured  the 
minister’s  wife,  watching  the  resolute 
swing  of  Aunt  Olivia’s  skirts  as  she 
strode  away.  “I  was  going  to  tell  her 
that  what  would  cure  my  Rhoda  might 
not  cure  Rebecca  Mary. — Well,  I hope 
it  will  work,”  but  she  was  sure  it 
wouldn’t.  She  had  grown  a little  ac- 
quainted with  Rebecca  Mary. 

It  was  the  new  white  rooster  crowing, 
instead  of  the  soul  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Rebecca  Mary  found  out  after  she  had 
dressed  and  gone  down-stairs.  Soon  after 
that  she  appeared  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way with  an  armful  of  snowy  feath- 
ers. Aunt  Olivia  over  her  muffin-pans 
eyed  her  with  secret  delight.  The  cure 
was  working  sooner  than  she  had  dared 
to  expect. 

“ This  is  the  Tony  Trumbullses’ 
rooster; — if  I hurry  I guess  I can  carry 
him  back  before  breakfast,”  Rebecca 
Mary  said  from  the  doorway.  “ I’ll  run, 
Aunt  Olivia.” 

“ Carry  him  back !”  Aunt  Olivia’s  muf- 
fin-spoon dropped  into  the  bowl  of  creamy 
batter.  One  look  at  Rebecca  Mary  con- 
vinced her  that  the  cure  had  not  begun 
to  work.  Imperceptibly  she  stiffened. 
“ He  ain’t  anybody’s  but  mine.  I’ve 
bought  him,”  she  explained,  briefly. 
“You  set  him  down  and  feed  him  with 
these  crumbs — he  ain’t  human  if  he  don’t 
like  cloth-o’-gold  cake.” 

But  the  child  in  the  doorway,  after 
gently  releasing  the  great  fellow,  drew 
away  quietly.  The  second  look  at  her 


face  convinced  Aunt  Olivia  that  the  cure 
would  never  work. 

“You  feed  him,  please.  Aunt  Olivia,” 
Rebecca  Mary  said;  “I — couldn’t.  I’ll 
stir  the  muffins  up.” 

Nothing  further  was  ever  said  about 
keeping  the  Tony  Trumbull  rooster.  He 
pecked  about  the  place  in  unrestrained 
freedom  until  the  morning  work  was 
done,  and  then  Aunt  Olivia  carried  him 
home  in  her  apron. 

“ I concluded  not  to  keep  him — he’d 
likely  be  homesick,”  she  said,  with  a 
qualm  of  conscience;  for  the  big  white 
fellow  had  certainly  shown  no  signs  of 
homesickness.  But  she  could  not  explain 
and  reveal  the  secret  places  of  Rebecca 
Alary’s  heart.  Aunt  Olivia,  too,  had  her 
ideas  of  loyalty. 

In  the  diary  there  occurred  brief  men- 
tion of  the  episode:  “The  Tony  Trum- 
bull rooster  has  been  here.  I could  eat 
him — thats  how  I feel  about  the  Tony 
Trumbull  rooster.  I never  could  have 
eatten  Tomas  Jefferson  but  once  and 
then  it  would  have  broken  my  heart 
but  I was  starveing.  Aunt  Olivia  took 
him  back.” 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  grave  was  kept 
green.  Rebecca  Afary  took  her  stents 
down  into  the  orchard  and  sat  beside  it, 
sadly  stitching.  She  kept  it  heaped  with 
wild  flowers  and  poppies  from  her  own 
rows.  Aunt  Olivia’s  flowers  she  never 
touched.  The  bitterness  of  Aunt  Olivia’s 
not  being  sorry  — perhaps  being  glad 
— rankled  in  her  sore  little  soul.  It 
would  have  helped, — oh,  yes,  it  would 
have  helped. 

Aunt  Olivia  worried  on.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  all  Rebecca  Alary’s  meals  in  one 
meal  would  not  have  kept  a kitten  alive 
— and  that  reminded  her.  She  would  try 
a kitten.  The  minister’s  wife  had  said  a 
rooster  or  a cat.  A white  kitten,  she  de- 
cided, though  she  could  scarcely  have 
told  why. 

The  kitten  was  better,  but  it  was  not 
a cure.  Rebecca  Alary  took  the  little 
creature  to  her  breast  and  told  it  her 
grief  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and  cried  her 
Thomas  Jefferson  tears  into  its  soft  white 
fur.  In  that  way,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
a success. 

“ Alaybe  I shall  love  you  some  day.” 
she  whispered,  “ but  I can’t  yet,  while 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  fresh.  He’s  all  I 
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have  room  for.  He  was  my  intimate 
friend, — when  your  intimate  friend  is 
dead  you  can’t  love  anybody  else  right 
away.”  But  she  apologized  to  the  little 
cat  gently, — she  felt  that  an  apology  was 
due  it. 

“ You  see  how  it  is,  little  white  cat,” 
she  said.  “ I shall  have  to  ask  you  to 
wait.  But  if  I ever  have  a second  love, 
I promise  it  will  be  you.  You’re  a great 
deal  comfortinger  than  that  Tony  Trum- 
bull rooster!  I could  love  you  this  min- 
ute if  I had  never  loved  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Do  you  feel  like  waiting?” 

The  little  white  cat  waited.  And 
Aunt  Olivia  waited.  She  made  tempting 
dishes  for  Rebecca  Mary’s  meals,  and 
put  a ruffle  into  her  nightgown  neck 
and  sleeves, — Rebecca  Mary  had  always 
yearned  for  ruffles. 

“ I don’t  believe  she  sees  ’em.  She 
don’t  know  they’re  there,”  groaned  Aunt 
Olivia,  impotently.  “ She  don’t  see  any- 
thing but  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  I don’t 
know  as  she  ever  will !” 

But  Rebecca  Mary  saw  the  ruffles  and 
fluted  them  between  her  brown  little  fin- 
gers admiringly.  She  tried  once  or  twice 
to  go  and  thank  Aunt  Olivia,  and  got  as 
fai1  as  her  bedroom  door.  But  the  bitter- 
ness in  her  heart  stayed  her  hand  from 
turning  the  knob.  If  Aunt  Olivia  had 
only  known  that  being  sorry  was  the 
right  thing  to  do!  Strangely  enough, 
though  Rebecca  Mary’s  view  of  the  mat- 
ter never  occurred  to  Aunt  Olivia,  she 
came  by  and  by  to  being  sorry  on  her 
own  account.  Perhaps  she  had  been  all 
along,  underneath  her  disquietude  for 
Rebecca  Mary’s  sorrow.  Perhaps  when 
she  thought  how  quiet  it  had  grown  morn- 
ings, and  what  a good  chance  there  was 
now  for  a supplementary  nap,  she  was 
being  sorry.  When  she  remembered  that 
she  need  not  buy  wheat  now  and  yellow 
corn,  and  that  the  cookies  would  last 
longer — perhaps  then  she  was  sorry.  But 
she  did  not  know  it.  It  seemed  to  come 
upon  her  with  the  nature  of  a sur- 
prise on  one  especial  day.  She  had  been 
working  her  un-“  scrached,”  untrampled 
flower-beds. 

“ My  grief!”  she  ejaculated  suddenly, 
as  if  just  aware  of  it.  “ I declare  I be- 
lieve I miss  him,  too!  I believe  to  my 
soul  I’d  like  to  hear  him  crow  — I 
wouldn’t  mind  if  he  came  strutting  in 


here !”  And  “ in  here  ” was  Aunt 
Olivia’s  beloved  garden  of  flowers.  Sure- 
ly she  was  being  sorry  now! 

It  was  the  next  day  that  Rebecca 
Mary’s  bitterness  was  sweetened — that  she 
began  to  be  cured.  She  and  the  little 
white  cat  went  down  together  to  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  resting-place.  When  they  went 
home — and  they  went  soon — Rebecca 
Mary  got  her  diary  and  began  to  write  in 
it  with  eager  haste.  Her  sombre  little 
face  had  lighted  up  with  some  inner  glad- 
ness, like  relief: 

“ Shes  been  there  and  put  some  lavven- 
der  on  and  pinks.  I mean  Aunt  Olivia. 
And  shes  the  very  fondest  of  her  pinks 
and  lavvender.  So  she  must  have  loved 
Tomas  Jefferson.  Shes  sorry.  Shes 
sorry.  Shes  sorry.  And  Ime  so  glad.” 

Rebecca  Mary  caught  up  the  little 
white  cat  and  cried  her  first  tear  of  joy 
on  its  neck.  Then  she  wrote  again: 

“ Now  there  are  two  morners  instead 
of  one.  Two  morners  seams  so  mutch 
lovinger  than  only  one.  I know  he  must 
feal  better.  I think  he  must  have  been 
hurt  before  and  so  was  I.  I wish  I 
dass  tell  Aunt  Olivia  how  glad  I am 
shes  sorry.” 

But  she  told  only  the  little  white  cat. 
The  Plummer  mantle  of  reticence  had 
fallen  too  heavily  on  her  narrow  little 
shoulders.  What  she  longed  to  do  she 
did  not  “dass.”  But  that  evening  in 
her  little  ruffled  nightgown  she  went  to 
Aunt  Olivia’s  room  and  thanked  her  for 
the  ruffles. 

“ They’re  beautiful,”  she  murmured  in 
a small  agony  of  shyness.  “ I think  it 
was  very  kind  of  you  to  ruffle  me — I’ve 
always  wanted  to  be.  Thank  you  very 
much.”  And  then  she  had  scurried  away 
on  her  bare  feet  to  the  safe  retreat  of 
her  own  room  under  the  eaves.  Aunt 
Olivia,  left  behind,  was  unconsciously  re- 
lieved at  not  having  to  respond.  She  was 
glad  the  child  had  discovered  the  ruffles 
and  was  pleased.  It  was  a good  sign. 

“ I’ll  mix  up  some  pancakes  in  tho 
morning,”  Aunt  Olivia  said,  complacent- 
ly. “ Pancakes  may  help  along.  Re- 
becca Mary  is  fond  of  ’em.” 

The  pinks  and  the  fragrant  lavender 
appeared  to  have  established  a certain 
unspoken  comradeship  between  the  two 
“ morners  ” of  Thomas  Jefferson.  There- 
after Rebecca  Mary  went  about  com- 
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forted,  and  Aunt  Olivia  relieved.  The 
little  white  cat  purred  about  the  skirt3 
of  one  and  the  stubbed-out  toes  of  the 
other  in  cheerful  content. 

“ Well?"  the  minister’s  wife  queried  in 
a moment  of  social  intercourse  after 
church.  She  and  Aunt  Olivia  walked 
down  the  aisle  together. 

“ She’s  getting  over  it — or  beginning 
to,”  nodded  Aunt  Olivia.  “ That  other 
rooster  didn’t  work,  but  I think  the  little 
cat  is  going  to.  She  hugs  it.” 

“ Good ! But  she  still  mourns  Thomas 
Jef— ” 

“Of  course!”  Aunt  Olivia  interposed 
rather  crisply.  “ You  couldn’t  expect  her 
to  get  over  it  all  in  a minute.  He  was 
a remarkable  rooster.” 

“ She  misses  him,  herself,”  inwardly 
smiled  the  minister’s  little  wife.  Whether 
by  virtue  of  her  relationship  to  the  min- 
ister or  by  her  own  virtue*  she  had  learned 


to  read  human  nature  with  a degree  of 
accuracy. 

“ I looked  at  myself  in  the  glass  to- 
night,” confessed  Rebecca  Mary’s  diary, 
“but  it  was  on  acount  of  the  rufles.  I 
think  Ime  not  quite  so  homebly  in 
rufles.  I think  Aunt  Olivia  was  kind  to 
rufle  me.  I should  like  to  ware  this 
night  gown  in  the  day  time.  I wish 
folks  did.” 

The  pencil  slipped  out  of  Rebecca 
Mary’s  fingers  and  rolled  on  the  floor, 
to  the  undoing  of  the  little  white  cat, 
who  had  gone  to  bed  in  his  basket.  Re- 
becca Mary  caught  him  up  as  he  darted 
after  the  pencil,  and  hugged  him  in  an 
odd  little  ecstasy.  She  felt  oddly  happy. 

“ You  little  white  cat !”  she  cried, 
muffledly,  her  face  in  his  thick  coat, 
“you’ve  waited  and  waited,  but  I think 
I’m  going  to  love  you  now — you  needn’t 
wail  any  more.” 


The  Flower  Maiden 

BY  ERNEST  RHYS 

THEY"  could  not  find  a mortal  wife, 
And  made  him  one  of  flowers: 
Her  eyes  they  made  of  violets, 
Wet  with  their  morning  showers. 

They  took  the  blossom  of  the  oak, 

The  blossom  of  the  broom, 

The  blossom  of  the  meadowsweet. 

To  be  her  body’s  bloom. 

But  they  forgot  from  mother-earth 
To  beg  the  kindling  coal: 

They  made  for  him  a wife  of  flowers, — 
But  they  forgot  the  soul. 
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chard s and  kitchen-gardens.  We  know 
that  in  the  Queen’s  locked  garden  at 
Havering  - atte  - Bower  there  were  only 
trees,  grass,  and  sweet  herbs,  or  if  flow- 
ers, then  flowers  by  accident  and  as  it 
were  on  sufferance.  When  James  I.,  on 
his  southern  progress  in  1603,  arrived  at 
Theobald’s,  he  “ went  into  the  labyrinth- 
like garden  to  walk,  where  he  recreated 
himself  in  the  meander’s  compact  of 
bays,  rosemary,  and  the  like,  overshadow- 
ing his  walk.”  This  was  evidently  a herb- 
garden  arranged  as  a maze,  after  the  plan 
which  we  may  still  see  in  Lawson’s 
New  Orchard  and  Garden. 

There  were  little  shut-in  gardens  such 
as  that  in  which  the  Princess  walked 
when  she  was  confined  to  the  Tower  in 
1564.  Few  flowers  could  grow  in  such 
places.  The  type  of  these  earlier  en- 
closures seems  to  have  been  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Garden  in  Paris,  which  was 
founded  by  Nicolas  Houel.  It  will  be 
found  that  flowers,  as  such,  without  re- 
gard to  their  properties  and  medical  uses, 
are  very  much  neglected  in  the  old 
botany-books.  All  the  gardeners  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  pinned  their  faith 
on  the  Herbals  published  by  William 
Turner,  Dean  of  Wells,  who  had — as  it 
is  amusing  to  know — a garden  of  his  own 
at  Kew,  and  on  the  translations  of  Do- 
donaeus.  In  Turner  and  in  Dodonams 
you  shall  search  in  vain  for  any  definite 
recognition  of  the  flower-garden.  It  was 
the  same  in  France,  and  for  a still  later 
period.  Even  the  famous  gardens  of 
Vauquelin  des  Yveteaux,  close  to  Paris, 
were  said  to  contain  more  melons  than 
tulips,  and  more  cabbages  than  hyacinths. 
La  Fontaine’s  “ amateur  de  jardinage, 
demi-bourgeois,  demi-manant,”  was  not  a 
horticulturist  in  our  modem  sense;  he 
had  a jardin-potager,  a kitchen -garden. 

It  was  the  eccentricity  of  the  English 
and  their  love  of  bright  colors  which 
freed  them  from  this  bondage.  The  Eng- 
lish gardeners,  wre  are  told,  early  pleased 
their  own  fancy.  The  fairest  buildings 
of  the  mansion  were  those  which  faced 
the  flower-plots,  and  our  Tudor  ladies 
liked  to  see  these  massed  with  bright 
colors.  Our  best  sources  of  information 
about  English  gardens  before  the  tran- 
sition are  The  Country  House-Wife's 
Garden , published  in  1617,  by  Gervase 
Markham,  and  a book  issued  in  1618  by 


William  Lawson,  who  had  been  a gardener 
in  the  north  of  England  since  1570. 
These  writers  lament  the  smallness  of 
gardens,  which  were  fenced  or  walled  in 
such  a way  that,  they  must  often  have 
been  dark  and  gloomy.  The  English  had 
not  adopted  the  extravagant  fancy  of  the 
Flemish,  nor  the  exuberance  of  the  Ital- 
ians, except  in  some  pompous  places  like 
Nonsuch  and  Kenilworth.  To  a sugges- 
tion that  some  nobleman  should  lay  out 
a circular  garden  in  emulation  of  that 
which  was  then  famous  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Padua,  a great 
English  gardener  offered  a positive  re- 
fusal. All  English  gardens  had  to  be 
four-square;  within  them  each  separate 
plot  was  a quadrangle,  and  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style  the  plots  were  invariably 
bordered  with  privet,  sage,  gooseberry- 
bushes,  or  what  were  called  “ raisins  ” — 
that  is  to  say,  red  or  white  currants. 
The  general  effect,  therefore,  must  have 
been  exactly  like  that  of  a well-kept 
kitchen-garden  at  the  present  day. 

Lawson  recommends  eight  ways  of  lay- 
ing out  the  interior  of  the  square  plots 
which  have  just  been  described.  You 
might  choose  the  cinquefoil,  the  flower- 
de-luce,  the  trefoil,  the  fret,  the  lozenge, 
the  crossbow,  the  diamond,  and  the  oval, 
and  Lawson  gives  careful  diagrams  to 
enable  you  to  choose  which  pattern  you 
prefer  and  to  copy  it.  It  is  Markham 
who  warns  you  against  giving  too  much 
prominence  to  mere  flowers,  and  bids  you 
remember  that  “ daffadown  - dillies  are 
more  for  ornament  than  use,  so  are 
daisies.”  This  was  true,  of  course,  even 
in  an  age  when  the  water  of  daffodils  was 
recommended  both  for  inward  and  out- 
ward diseases.  One  curious  feature  of 
the  old  gardens  was  the  presence  of 
“ seats  ” or  masses  of  camomile,  penny- 
royal, mint,  and  violets.  In  large  gar- 
dens, too,  it  was  usual  to  build  somewhere 
near  the  centre  what  were  called 
“ mounts,”  of  stone  or  wood,  covered  with 
earth  and  turf.  These  would  have  a 
winding  path  or  steps  by  which  they 
might  be  climbed,  and  they  were  often  of 
considerable  altitude,  u whence  you  may 
shoot  a buck  ” in  the  woods  outside  the 
garden  wall.  The  Elizabethans,  too, 
liked  to  have  a fountain  and  arbors  in 
their  garden,  and  they  regarded  it  as 
really  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  a 
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walking  in  the  garden 
at  W instead,  and  she 
was  completely  taken 
hy  surprise.  Several  of 
Ben  J orison's  entertain- 
ment* were  prepared  for 
performance  on  the  ter- 
races in  front  of  groat 
country  mansions;  Pan 
would  descend  from 
amongst  the  cherry- 
trees,  and  Panehaia  be 
discovered  rising  out  of 
a scented  mass  of  carna- 
tions. We  have  said 
that  the  old  gardens 
were  small,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  six- 
feenth  century  the 
architects  grew  much 
more  ambitious.  When 
Elizabeth  visited  Cow- 
dry  in  the  course  of  the 
hot  summer  of  1591,  she 
expressed  a wish  to  dine 
in  the  garden.  This 
wa ? success  f ully  rn  an  - 
aged,  although  a table 
forty-eight  yards  long 
had  to  be  set  to  receive 
the  company. 

The  first  man  who  de- 
fended the  flower-garden 
ns  having  an  independ- 
ent right  to  exist  was 
.T«»hn  Parkinson.  Until 
his  time  everybody  had 
made  excuses  for  the 
of  flowers, 


Po^rkAO  op  John  Parkinson 

Holdiuii  a ” muncy  bears  raf/’  or  auricula,  in  his  hand  From  an 
engraving  of  1629 


ulf  i vat  ion 

as  if  they  were  an  agree- 
able but  frivolous  addi- 
tion to  the  serious  business  of  fruit-trees, 
medicinal  herbs,  and  kitchen  produce. 
Parkinson,  who  was  horn  in  15^7,  was  an 
apothecary  by  trade,  and  he  had  a gar- 
den in  Long  Acre,  where  nothing  greener 
or  fresher  than  coach-builders’  show- 
rooms is  cultivated  now.  He  was  the 
earliest  to  Jay  down  that  there  were  four 
kinds  of  horticultural  enclosures,  namely, 
of  ph/asapt  ami  delightful  flowers,  of 
kitchen  herbs  and  roots,  of  simples,  and 
of  fruit-trees,  and  that  the  first  « * f these 
must  be  held  to  Ik-  no  less  honorable  than 
the  others.  Tie  probably  had  a consider* 
able  share  in  getting  the  deliberate  flower- 
garden  introduced,  perhaps  about  1595, 


maze.  There  was  generally  round  the 
whole  place  a brick  wall  some  twelve 
feet  high. 

All  was  very  simple.  England  sec* ms 
to  have  escaped  the  bad  taste  of  the  Low 
Countries,  where  armies  on  the  march, 
hunted  by  bounds,  anti  geese  or 
cranes  in  flight  were  presented  in  hedges 
of  yew  and  box.  Parallelograms*  and 
quincunxes,  and  cascades  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  were  not  in  the  taste 
of  the  Tudor  country  gentleman.  A 
certain  amount  of  innocent  mystification 
was  cultivated.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ar- 
ranged hi « masque  of  “ The  May-Lady  ” 
to  encounter  Queen  Elizabeth  as  she  was 
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and  he  was  much  interested  in  its  forms 
and  definition.  A great  deal  of  thought 
had  to  be  expended  upon  bordering;  it 
was  usual  to  edge  the  grass-plots  with 
thrift,  and  when  flowers  were  first  grown 
in  open  beds  germander  was  used  to 
border  them.  This  was  a little  shrub, 
Teucrium,  from  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  grayish- violet  blos- 
soms ; it  could  be  trained  to  make  a dwarf 
hedge,  and  it  had  a pleasant  faint  scent. 
Germander,  however,  soon  went  out  of 
fashion,  because  it  was  found  difficult 
to  keep  it  neat  and  trim.  Great  value 
was  then  set  on  strongly  perfumed  plants, 
such  as  lavender,  marjoram,  thyme,  and 
sage,  for  borderings.  But  when  Parkin- 
son wrote  his  Paradi&us  in  Sole , a gen- 
eration later,  the  latest  invention  for 
edging  beds  was  white  or  bluish  pebbles 
set  up  in  lines. 

The  Elizabethans  liked  their  flowers 
to  have  a very  full  scent.  There  seems 
to  be  evidence  that  they  valued  this 
quality  even  more  than  brilliant  color. 
Hyacinths,  which  were  called  “ jacinths,” 
were  looked  askance  at,  at  first,  because 
they  had  little  odor;  probably  they  smelt 
like  the  wild  bluebells  of  our  English 
woods,  with  an  indistinct  and  slightly 
mawkish  perfume.  Their  scent  was 
doubtless  the  prime  reason  of  the  extreme 
popularity  of  pinks  and  carnations, — 
gillyflowers,  as  they  were  called, — “ J uly- 
flowers.”  William  Lawson  dubs  the  car- 
nation “ the  King  of  Flowers,”  and  Park- 
inson admits  that  of  all  blossoms  it  is  the 
one  which  English  people  love  the  most. 
Much  praise  of  “ the  great  old  English 
Carnation,  which  for  his  beauty  and 
stateliness  is  worthy  of  a prime  praise,” 
we  read  in  the  Paradisus  in  Sole,  and  the 
woodcut  of  “him”  which  we  reproduce 
displays  a magnificent  double  clove,  the 
sweetness  of  which  must  have  pierced 
the  senses  almost  like  a pain.  Parkinson 
describes  more  than  fifty  distinct  varieties 
of  this  exquisite  and  odorous  flower,  the 
multiplication  of  which  testifies  to  its 
extreme  popularity  among  our  Eliza- 
bethan forefathers.  The  vogue  of  the 
carnation  lasted  on  into  the  next  century. 
In  his  1633  edition  of  Gerard’s  Herbal 
Thomas  Johnson  says  that  the  gilly- 
flowers of  his  time  were  “of  such  va- 
rious colors,  and  also  several  shapes,  that 
a great  and  large  volume  would  not  suf- 


fice to  write  of  every  one  at  large  in 
particular.”  Nicholas  Leate,  of  whom 
we  shall  presently  have  more  to  say  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  the  Eng- 
lish garden  ever  had,  imported  “ yellow 
sops-in-wine,”  which  were  large  cloves, 
from  Poland.  The  garden  of  Mrs.  Tuggy 
in  Westminster,  which  was  famous  for 
the  profusion  of  the  flowers  it  contained, 
was  particularly  well  stocked  with  the 
varieties  of  the  carnation. 

About  thirty  species  of  rose  were 
known  to  the  Elizabethan  gardeners,  and 
most  of  them  did  particularly  well  in 
London,  until  in  the  reign  of  J ames  I.  the 
increasing  smoke  of  coal  fires  extermi- 
nated the  most  lovely  and  the  most  deli- 
cate species,  the  double  yellow  rose. 
Things  rapidly  grew  worse  in  this  re- 
spect, until  Parkinson,  in  despair,  cried 
out,  “ Neither  herb  nor  tree  will  prosper 
since  the  use  of  sea-coal.”  Up  to  that 
time  in  London,  and  afterwards  in  coun- 
try places,  the  rose  preserved  its  vogue. 
It  was  not  merely  grown  for  pleasure, 
since  the  petals  had  a great  commercial 
value;  there  was  a brisk  trade  in  dried 
roses,  and  a precious  sweet  water  was 
distilled  from  the  damask  rose.  The  red 
varieties  of  the  rose  were  considered  the 
best  medicinally,  and  they  produced  that 
rose  syrup  which  was  so  widely  used 
both  as  a cordial  and  as  an  aperient. 
The  fashion  for  keeping  potpourri  in 
dwelling-rooms  became  so  prevalent  that 
the  native  gardens  could  not  supply 
enough,  and  dried  yellow  roses  became 
a recognized  import  from  Constantinople. 
We  must  think  of  the  parlors  of  the 
ladies  who  saw  Shakespeare’s  plays  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  as  all  redolent 
with  the  perfume  of  dried,  spiced,  and 
powdered  rose-leaves. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  a heroic  effort  made  by  the 
gardeners  of  England  to  extend  the  do- 
minion of  their  art,  and  to  take  in  new 
forms  of  beauty.  The  admirable  John 
Gerard,  writing  in  1597  from  his  “ house 
in  Holborn  in  the  suburbs  of  London,” 
takes  the  widest  view  of  his  business  as 
a herbalist.  Although  his  pains,  he  says, 
have  not  been  spent  “ in  the  gracious 
discovery  of  golden  mines,  nor  in  the 
tracing  after  silver  veins,”  he  has  de- 
voted a laborious  life  to  the  enriching 
of  his  country  with  other  treasure,  a 
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wealth  of  herbs  and  flowers.  “ And 
treasure  I may  well  term  them,”  he  con- 
tinues, “ seeing  both  kings  and  princes 
have  esteemed  them  as  jewels.”  This 
conquest  took  the  form  of  a general  in- 
troduction of  what  were  called  “ out- 
landish ” flowers,  exotic  varieties  which 
it  was  found  would  thrive  and  blossom 
freely  in  English  open  gardens.  The  re- 
sult was  nothing  less  than  a revolution 
in  English  horticulture.  A prime  mover 
in  this,  if  he  was  not  positively  its 
originator,  was  a Turkey  merchant  named 
Nicholas  Leate,  who,  about  1590,  being 
a member  of  the  court  of  the  Levant 
Company,  began  to  make  use  of  his  op- 
portunities to  import  from  the  East  a 
great  many  varieties  of  handsome  flowers, 
which  had  up  to  that  date  been  unknown 
to  English  herbalists,  or  merely  thought 
of  as  rarities  of  botanical  interest. 

Nicholas  Leate  employed  collectors  in 
Syria  and  Turkey,  and  in  many  other 
countries,  to  supply  specimens;  we  read 
of  beautiful  things  that  were  sent  home 
by  his  “ servant  at  Aleppo.”  He  greatly 
enlarged  our  British  flora.  Fritillaries, 
tulips,  flower-de-luces,  and  anemones  were 
among  these  novelties,  and  were  all  styled 
“ outlandish  ” flowers.  Among  still  later 
new  forms,  which  attracted  the  enthu- 
siasm of  gardeners  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  were  “ double  red  Ranunculus,  far 
excelling  the  most  glorious  double  anem- 
one,” the  Marvel  of  Peru,  the  Lau- 
rustinus,  and  the  Sable  Flag,  a large 
black  iris.  The  mode  of  dealing  with 
these  "outlandish”  flowers  was  little 
understood  at  first.  Parkinson,  in  the 
Paradisus,  warns  “ all  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  ” to  be  as  careful  in  plant- 
ing out  their  “ tulipas  ” and  double  daf- 
fodils “ as  they  would  be  with  so  many 
jewels.”  The  first  tide  of  importation 
from  the  East  brought  with  it  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  anemones  or  “ wind- 
flowers,” and  there  was  a rage  for  them 
something  like  the  tulip-madness  of  half 
a century  later.  This  was  the  moment 
when  all  the  fine  new  flowers  were  com- 
ing, like  a flight  of  brilliant  birds,  out 
of  Asia.  Even  a very  plain  kind  of 
chrysanthemum,  brought  from  Ceylon,  be- 
gan to  be  cultivated  in  English  gardens 
about  1600. 

The  introduction  of  “ outlandish  ” 
plants  was,  it  would  seem,  the  signal  for 


a widespread  revival  of  interest  in  flow- 
ers that  were  grown  purely  for  ornament. 
In  the  first  place,  it  led  to  a sharp  divi- 
sion between  the  orchard  or  kitchen- 
garth  and  the  flower-garden  proper.  The 
beautiful  bulbs  from  Syria  or  Poland 
could  not  be  planted  in  a rough  bed 
among  cabbages,  or  scattered  about  under 
cherry-trees ; they  must  have  special  treat- 
ment and  a suitable  home  of  their  own. 
What  began  to  be  formed,  for  the  first 
time,  was  what  Parkinson  calls  “ a gar- 
den of  delight  and  pleasure”  in  which 
“ beautiful  flower-plants  ” were  “ severed 
from  the  wild  and  unfit.”  Then  fol- 
lowed another  stage ; “ the  wonderful  de- 
sire that  many  had  to  see  fair,  double, 
and  sweet  flowers,  transported  them  be- 
yond both  reason  and  nature.”  The 
mania  for  splendid  impossibilities,  gor- 
geous abnormalities,  blooms  that  had 
never  been  met  with  or  dreamed  of,  seized 
the  English  gardeners.  Rules  and  direc- 
tions were  published,  showing  how  yellow 
flowers  could  be  made  white  and  red  ones 
blue.  This  was  the  moment  when  the 
too  famous  green  carnation  should  have 
been  devised,  if  it  never  was  carried  out. 

Following  that  rage  for  strong  perfume 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
gardeners  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  pretended  to  give  artificial 
scents  to  plants.  They  made  slits  in  the 
bark  of  trees  and  soaked  them  in  musk 
or  cinnamon,  that  the  leaves  of  those 
trees  might  bud  out  scented.  They 
bruised  cloves  and  balsam  gum  with  rose 
syrup,  and  poured  the  mixture  about  the 
roots  of  plants.  They  mixed  the  chem- 
ical oil  of  amber  with  the  lees  of  red  wine 
and  steeped  seeds  in  it.  White  lilies 
were  to  be  turned  into  scarlet  ones  by 
rubbing  cinnabar  between  the  rind  and 
the  small  buds  growing  about  the  root. 
There  were  even  wilder  schemes  than 
these:  you  should  graft  a white  damask 
rose  upon  a stalk  of  broom,  and  so  get 
yellow  roses;  you  should  open  the  top 
of  a tulip  bulb  ai^d  pour  in  verdigris, 
that  the  blossom  m|y  be  green.  Parkin- 
son. who  wrote  witfi  authority  when  all 
this  madness  was  ]diassing  away,  is  most 
sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  indulged  in  these  strange 
vagaries.  But  Parkinson  himself  had  his 
frail  points,  fine  botanist  and  highly  ex- 
perienced gardener  as  he  was,  for  he 
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IT  is  only  a few  months  since  we  were 
imagining  in  this  place  the  conver- 
sation of  an  agreeable  and  intelligent 
group  of  people  about  the  still  recent 
book  of  M.  Metchnikoff  (the  successor  of 
Pasteur  in  Paris)  on  The  Nature  of  Man . 
The  attentive  reader  will  not  have  for- 
gotten that  the  talk  turned  upon  M. 
MetchnikoflPs  theory  that  the  obvious 
wrong  done  to  man  by  his  creator  in 
making  him  mortal,  while  implanting  in 
him  the  fear  of  death  here  and  the  hope 
of  life  hereafter,  might  be  repaired  by  a 
reasonable  effort  on  man’s  own  part  to 
live  on  earth  from  a hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred years,  or  at  least  long  enough  to 
wish  not  to  live  any  longer.  This  proc- 
ess M.  Metchnikoff  called  developing  the 
instinct  of  death,  and  he  alleged  the  ex- 
ample of  several  scriptural  personages  in 
reaching  as  great  an  age  and  even 
greater,  though  whether  they  were  will- 
ing to  go  when  they  had  got  to  it,  was, 
we  believe,  not  clearly  ascertained.  One 
of  our  imaginary  conversationalists  was 
a lady  whom  we  made  acutely  observe 
that  it  was  rather  inconsistent  of  M. 
Metchnikoff  to  quote  the  Bible  statistics 
of  longevity  while  he  ignored  the  Bible’s 
authority  on  the  point  of  a life  after 
death,  a thing  which  he  decided  to  be 
scientifically  impossible.  But  in  spite  of 
this  lady’s  criticism  we  hope  the  reader 
was  not  left  without  some  interest  in  M. 
Metchnikoff’s  ingenious  theory,  or  that 
he  did  not  wholly  fail  to  form  a resolu- 
tion of  living  in  his  own  case  to  a patri- 
archal age,  or  at  least  till  he  had  de- 
veloped an  instinct  of  death  which  should 
gladden  him  in  dying,  say,  at  the  age  of 
Old  Parr. 

Now,  however,  comes  another  sage,  if 
he  is  not  rather  a wit  in  the  guise  of  a 
sage,  and  tells  us,  in  quitting  his  chair 
of  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  order  to  take  the  chair  of  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  that  no 
very  great  things  have  been  done  in  this 
world  by  men  over  forty  years  old,  and 
as  for  men  over  sixty,  they  are  no  good 
at  all,  practically  speaking.  We  take  the 
rude  telegraphic  version  of  Dr.  William 
Osier’s  farewell  address,  and  we  have  no 
Voi.  cxr.— No.  661  .-19 


doubt  that  the  words  of  this  report  lack 
the  qualifications  which  gave  them  quite 
another  tenor  as  he  spoke  them.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  even  if  they  gave  his  be- 
lief exactly,  he  was  not  justly  represented 
in  being  made  to  applaud  the  late  An- 
thony Trollope’s  fantastic  notion  of  a 
“ college  into  which  men  retired  at  sixty 
for  a year’s  contemplation  before  a peace- 
ful departure  by  chloroform.”  In  this 
passage  we  recognize  the  heavy  tread  of 
the  newspaper  humorist,  rather  than 
the  delicate-footed  irony  of  a gentleman 
who  at  Dr.  Osier’s  age  of  fifty-six  goes 
from  a place  where  he  is  self-confessedly 
useless  to  cumber  another  with  the  in- 
definite dotage  of  a man  sixteen  years 
past  the  probability  of  valuable  achieve- 
ment. Distinctly,  we  think  there  are  two 
Dr.  Osiers  in  the  telegraphic  report,  and 
not  both  of  an  equally  subtle  playfulness. 

We  are  glad  that  the  real  Dr.  Osier 
need  not  be  taken  very  seriously,  which- 
ever he  should  be,  on  a point  involving 
much  painful  personal  feeling  for  people 
over  forty  who  should  suppose  him  in 
earnest.  Between  him  and  M.  Metchni- 
koff, if  they  should  suppose  him  in 
earnest,  too,  their  case  would  be  hard. 
The  one  invites  them  to  live  on  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years, 
in  order  to  develop  their  instinct  of 
death;  and  the  other  bids  them  get  them 
to  a Trollopean  college,  and  take  chloro- 
form, if  they  would  not  continue  to  draw 
old  - age  pensions  through  interminable 
years,  with  the  probability  of  being  able 
to  make  no  return  to  the  community 
which  they  burden.  Clearly  they  cannot 
be  counselled  by  both  of  these  sages,  or 
jokers,  and  which  shall  they  trust? 

What  concerns  us  much  more  nearly 
than  his  sayings  about  men  over  forty,  is 
Dr.  Osier’s  plea  for  those  who  are  yet 

Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita, 

and  with  whom  we  shall  always  rank  our- 
selves. Let  others  go  dote  with  the  elders ; 
we  are  for  youth  and  golden  joys,  and  we 
find  ourselves  almost  passionately  moved 
by  what  Dr.  Osier  says  in  behalf  of  the 
young  men  now  mostly  playing  polo,  or 
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bridge,  or  golf,  or  football,  or  tennis,  but 
here  and  there  doing  the  supreme  things 
in  science,  art,  letters,  law,  and  war.  “ The 
effective,  moving,  vitalizing  work  of  the 
world,”  he  is  said  to  have  said,  u is  done 
between  twenty-five  and  forty — those  fif- 
teen golden  years  of  plenty,  the  great  con- 
structive period.  . . . Young  men  should, 
therefore,  be  afforded  every  possible 
chance  to  show  what  is  in  them.”  What 
youth  wants  is  a better  chance.  We  are 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  fellows,  with  the 
potentiality  of  achievement  beyond  the 
dreams  of  ambition,  and  we  are  suffering 
an  amount  of  repression  at  this  day  of 
civilization  which  is  agonizing.  In  the 
modern  prolongation  of  puerility  through 
the  universal  popularization  of  manly 
sports,  as  they  are  called,  we  are  con- 
demned even  after  we  have  quitted  the 
groves  of  academe,  and  are  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life  with  all  the  latest  appli- 
ances, to  the  plays  and  pastimes  of  boy- 
hood, or  of  savages  if  we  would  move  in 
the  really  polite  circles.  We  must  row, 
kick,  shoot,  run,  ride,  jump,  and  con- 
tinue the  cultivation  of  our  muscles, 
when  we  would  fain  be  exercising  our 
powerful  minds  in  behalf  of  our  fellow 
man,  and  we  must  continue  in  this  la- 
borious idleness  till  our  “ fifteen  golden 
years  of  plenty  ” are  almost  devoured  by 
the  years  of  famine  beyond  forty.  All 
around  us  and  above  us  we  see  the  dod- 
dering patriarchs  of  forty-five  and  fifty, 
sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  who  have  provided 
us  with  the  means  of  mastery,  apparently 
ruling  the  age  in  politics,  finance,  science, 
art,  literature,  and  even  theology.  Dr. 
Osier  himself  is  fifty-six,  the  German 
Emperor  is  well  on  towards  his  half-hun- 
dredth  year;  there  is  hardly  a captain  of 
industry  among  us  whose  hair  has  not 
turned  gray  or  dropped  out.  All  this 
ought  to  be  changed.  It  is  too  bad  that 
we  youngsters  who  could,  for  instance,  be 
writing  the  masterpieces  of  fiction  are 
apparently  restricted  to  the  production  of 
historical  romances,  and  kept  clerks  in 
the  banking-houses  of  hoary  financiers. 
What  business  has  Mr.  Hay  to  be  guiding 
the  ship  of  state  when  a hundred  young 
men  of  twenty-five  would  take  his  job  at 
half  the  money?  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
is  over  forty;  let  him  make  room  for  one 
of  his  innumerable  superiors  of  thirty. 


The  King  of  Spain,  who  is  not  yet 
twenty,  might  be  held  up  as  a shining 
example  of  the  sort  of  potentates  needed 
in  all  countries. 

Dr.  Osier  has  not  the  same  vested  in- 
terest in  longevity,  apparently,  as  M. 
Metchnikoff.  If  we  read  aright  that 
very  agreeable  paper  of  his  on  Sci- 
ence and  Immortality,  delivered  in 
succession  to  Dr.  William  James's  Will 
to  Believe,  in  the  Ingersoll  Lecture- 
ship at  Harvard,  he  almost  persuaded 
himself  to  think  that  there  might  just 
possibly  be  something  in  the  notion  of  a 
life  hereafter.  He  did  not  go  far;  he  left 
the  question  very  much  where  he  found 
it;  but  he  speculated  very  charmingly, 
very  edifyingly  concerning  it.  We  like 
to  think  that  if  there  are  two  Dr.  Osiers, 
the  real  one  was  the  author  of  that  lecture, 
whose  gentle  conjectures,  whose  luminous 
doubts,  whose  appealingly  hesitated  hopes, 
we  temperamentally  prefer  to  the  abso- 
lute positions  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
valedictory,  though  as  a youth  ourselves 
we  could  not  reject  them  without  ap- 
parent ingratitude.  From  his  potential 
faith  in  life  hereafter,  this  Dr.  Osier 
of  the  Ingersoll  lecture,  indeed,  might 
be  more  willing  than  M.  Metchnikoff  to 
accept  Trollope's  remedy  for  “ the  fever 
called  living,”  here.  He  might  see  some 
faint  hope,  of  a world  beyond  this  in 
which  its  spent  capacities  may  turn  up 
fire-new,  with  all  the  outlived  vigor  of 
the  golden  fifteen  years  of  creative  force 
replenished  in  them. 

Speaking  from  our  own  youth,  which 
we  arc  proud  to  believe  is  still  callow, 
or  callow  enough  for  the  highest  achieve- 
ments, we  are  not  unwilling  to  allow  that 
people  past  forty  may  very  acceptably 
perform  some  minor  uses  even  on  earth. 
They  might,  for  instance,  act  as  a 
kind  of  understudy  to  creative  youth, 
and  take  its  slighter  roles  on  the  stage 
of  life  while  it  is  devoting  itself,  as  it 
were,  to  the  higher  drama,  or  to  what  are 
known  in  the  profession  as  the  star  parts. 
It  could  not  perhaps  relieve  youth  in 
such  arduous  games  as  football,  but  it 
could  easily  release  youth  from  the  obli- 
gations of  golf  to  the  accomplishment 
of  “ those  really  great  things,”  in  all  the 
arts  and  interests,  of  which  youth  alone 
is  capable.  There  is  also  another  matter,  a 
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rather  delicate  matter,  in  which  we  hardly 
know  how  to  suggest  with  due  diffidence 
that  our  elders  may  be  of  material  assist- 
ance to  us  greatly  achieving  youth.  It  is 
certainly  not  advisable  for  people  to  get 
married  at  a very  advanced  age ; but 
there  is  a vast  deal  of  amiable  and  inno- 
cent association  of  the  sexes  which  seems 
essential  to  their  happiness,  and  yet  is 
never  expected  to  eventuate  in  marriage. 
This  occupies  many  valuable  days,  weeks, 
and  months  with  the  young,  and  distracts 
them  from  the  intellectual  feats  in  which 
their  studies,  no  less  than  their  tender 
years,  have  fitted  them  for  the  primacy. 
Instead  of  writing  the  noblest  poetry  and 
fiction,  painting  successive  masterpieces, 
discovering  new  planets,  winning  great 
battles,  inventing  labor-saving  machinery, 
and  the  like,  we  youth  are  now,  if  we  are 
men,  obliged  through  many  of  our  golden 
years,  to  go  to  dances  and  dinners,  to 
picnics  and  plays,  to  afternoon  teas  and 
breakfasts  and  luncheons  for,  so  far  as 
may  be  seen  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a hundred,  no  other  purpose  than  to 
amuse  the  passing  hour  for  our  female 
contemporaries.  This  is  all  wrong,  quite 
wrong.  It  is  not  giving  young  men  “ the 
chance,”  as  Dr.  Osier  says,  “of  showing 
what  is  in  them.”  All  these  social  duties 
could  be  equally  well  performed  by  men 
over  forty;  yes,  by  those  men  of  sixty, 
for  whom  Dr.  Osier  reimagines  a happy 
dispatch  by  chloroform  from  the  scene 
of  their  supposed  uselessness.  That  whole 
order  of  incidents  which  are  summed  up 
in  the  name  of  flirtation  might  be  per- 
fectly well  left  to  our  uncles  and  grand- 
fathers, while  we  young  men  go  un- 
hampered about  the  work  of  governing, 
educating,  enlightening  and  astonishing 
the  world,  for  which  our  inexperience  has 
so  perfectly  qualified  us.  The  relegation 
of  what  may  be  called  uneventual  love- 
making  to  men  past  forty,  who,  as  Dr. 
Osier  tells  us,  “ have  really  accomplished 
great  things,”  might  not  be  so  acceptable 
to  some  persons  of  the  other  sex,  but  it 
would  be  so  agreeable  to  the  elderly  men, 
that,  balancing  one  thing  against  another, 
and  considering  the  gain  to  the  world 
through  the  release  of  the  young  men 
under  forty  to  the  spiritual,  moral,  and 
material  activities,  no  generous  girl 
would  find  cause  to  complain.  Perhaps 
with  the  advance  of  coeducation,  if 
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youthful  womanhood  should  decide  to 
join  with  youthful  manhood  in  employ- 
ing the  “ fifteen  golden  years  of  plenty  ” 
for  “the  achievement  of  the  really  great 
things  in  science,  art,  and  literature,”  not 
to  mention  law,  theology,  and  physics, 
and  war,  it  will  be  found  well  to  leave 
the  uneventual  love-making,  which  now 
wastes  the  time  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  to  women  over  forty,  as  well  as  to 
men  past  that  age.  In  such  a case,  the 
amount  of  really  great  things  which 
those  under  forty  could  accomplish,  may 
be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  calculated. 

There  are  a great  many  other  ways 
in  which  age  could  spare  the  energies  of 
youth  for  noble  exploits  in  every  sort. 

It  might,  but  for  its  bad  teeth,  take  the 
whole  job  of  dining  out  off  our  hands; 
we  should  not  mind  its  suffering  from 
indigestion,  upon  the  principle  that  we 
need  not  mind  wasting  the  time  of  a 
setting  hen.  As  matters  go  now,  young 
men  not  only  eat  too  much,  but  they 
sometimes  drink  too  much,  smoke  too 
much,  talk  too  much,  and  loaf  too  much. 
These  are  burdens  which  the  men  over 
forty  should  lift  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  heroes  who  are  carrying  the  world 
forward  at  “ every  possible  chance.” 
Then,  the  elderly  men  ought  to  enable 
us  young  fellows  to  dedicate  ourselves 
unrestrictedly  to  sublime  enterprises  by 
handing  over  their  money  to  us,  and  re- 
lieving us  from  the  sordid  necessity  of 
making  a living.  They  have  most  of 
the  money,  and  in  a few  years,  if  they 
are  duly  chloroformed  at  sixty,  they  will 
not  need  it  so  much  as  we.  They  should 
be  willing  to  make  this  inappreciable 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  race.  In  re- 
turn we  will  very  willingly  allow  them 
the  privilege  of  giving  us  good  advice, 
with  the  understanding,  of  course,  that 
we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  act  upon  it; 
for  we  shall  have  something  else  to  do. 

We  will  even  admit,  on  these  terms,  that 
they  are  better  qualified  to  give  good  ad- 
vice than  ourselves. 

If  it  comes  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  to 
the  question  whether  men  over  forty  have 
rarely  done  really  great  things,  there  is, 
we  think,  room  for  a modest  misgiving 
even  with  men  under  forty.  Homer,  we 
believe,  is  commonly  represented  as  an 
old  man,  very  gray,  and  somewhat  bent, 
probably  with  rheumatism.  It  is  not 
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generally  supposed  that  he  wrote  the 
Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  in  his  nonage,  or 
even  in  his  “ golden  years  of  plenty,”  and 
though  he  was  several,  as  some  say,  and 
not  individual,  still  their,  or  his,  master- 
pieces may  be  not  unreasonably  assigned 
to  later  middle  life.  ^Eschylus  was  not 
perhaps  so  much  stricken  in  years  as 
Homer,  but  he  looks  an  elderly  man  in 
his  busts,  and  so  does  Sophocles,  who 
indeed  died  at  eighty-nine,  and  was  a 
general  of  militia  at  fifty-five.  We  do  not 
know  at  just  what  age  Socrates  was  hem- 
locked  (not  chloroformed),  but  he  must 
have  been  talking  a long  time  before  he 
exasperated  the  Athenians,  who  liked  talk, 
beyond  endurance ; he  died  at  seventy-one, 
speaking  the  most  inspiring  things  to  the 
last.  Caesar,  unless  prematurely  bald,  was 
hardly  cut  off  in  his  youth;  he  was  fifty- 
one  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon.  Coming 
down  to  the  moderns  we  find  the  Venetian 
doge  Dandolo  capturing  Constantinople  at 
ninety  odd,  and  leading  the  assault  in  per- 
son. Dante  died  at  .fifty-six,  and  he  was 
certainly  past  forty  when,  after  his  banish- 
ment at  fifty,  he  decided  to  write  the 
Divine  Comedy  in  Italian  rather  than 
Provengal.  Titian  continued  to  paint 
pictures  thought  masterly  not  perhaps  till 
he  was  quite  ninety-six,  but  long  after 
sixty;  his  fame  was  highest  when  he  was 
forty-four.  Michelangelo  was  surely  no 
stripling  when  he  designed  St.  Peter’s; 
and  he  painted  the  Sistine  Chapel  frescoes 
between  his  fifty-ninth  and  seventy-fifth 
years.  Petrarch  continued  to  sing  Laura 
long  after  he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed 
of  himself.  Galileo,  when  he  continued  to 
affirm,  under  his  breath,  that  the  earth  did 
move,  was  probably  past  forty.  All  the 
data  concerning  Shakespeare  are  rather 
dim ; but  his  twenty  years  of  dramatic  ac- 
tivity in  London  extended  from  his  twen- 
ty-fourth to  his  forty-sixth  year;  it  is 
believed  that  he  gave  the  last  touches  to 
Hamlet,  which  some  think  a greater 
tragedy  than  Romeo  and  Juliet , in  his 
later  life.  If  Bacon  wrote  it,  as  has  been 
claimed,  it  seems  certain  that  he  was 
even  older  when  he  did  so;  he  was  sixty 
when  he  published  the  Novum  Organum. 
We  have  not  at  hand  a biography  of  that 
greatest  American,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  we  cannot  make  sure  that  he  was 


over  forty  when  he  eripuit  fulmen  ccelo, 
but  he  certainly  was  when  it  came  to 
8ceptrumque  tyrannis . 

Alfred  the  Great  beat  the  Danes  when 
he  was  fifty.  Cromwell  gave  England 
her  first  European  supremacy  when  he 
was  between  fifty  and  sixty.  To  name 
only  the  greatest  general  of  our  own 
Civil  War,  Grant  had  made  a com- 
plete failure  of  life  through  his  fifteen 
golden  years  of  plenty,  and  did  not  win 
his  great  victories  on  the  brand  of 
whiskey  which  Lincoln  wanted  sent  to  all 
his  other  generals,  until  he  was  well  in 
the  middle  of  life;  he  won  the  battle  of 
Vicksburg  at  forty-two,  and  the  Wilder- 
ness at  forty-four.  Lee  was,  if  any- 
thing, his  senior.  Lincoln  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  power  between  fifty-one  and 
fifty-five.  Moltke  led  the  armies  which 
crushed  France  when  he  was  seventy. 
Few  heroes  of  history,  except  Alexander 
and  Napoleon,  have  been  young  men; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  heroes  of 
fiction  are  nearly  always  young. 

Queen  Victoria  had  shown  for  more 
than  sixty  years  how  fit  a good  woman  is 
to  rule  a vast  empire,  when  she  died 
a more  than  octogenarian.  We  might, 
in  behalf  of  the  dotards  whose  con- 
tinued activity  in  the  realm  of  second- 
rate  achievement  we  deplore  as  heartily 
as  Dr.  Osier,  allege  other  instances 
of  what  we  may  call  postcocious  tal- 
ent in  the  higher  regions.  But  we  for- 
bear, for  upon  the  whole  we  think  Dr. 
Osier’s  contention  for  us  youth  is  just. 
We  only  need  every  possible  chance  to 
show  what  is  in  us  and  we  ought  to  be 
given  this  chance  and  not  forced  to  make 
it  for  ourselves.  We  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  all  trivial  distraction  in  the  directions 
we  have  already  indicated,  and  not 
obliged  to  do  our  great  deeds  at  such 
obvious  disadvantage.  But  in  making 
this  demand  upon  our  elders  who  now 
have  things  so  much  too  much  their  own 
way,  we  would  not  be  ungenerous.  We 
will  admit  that  they  have  surpassed  us, 
up  to  the  moment,  in  longevity;  and  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  for  in 
view  of  the  instinct  of  death  which  M. 
Metchnikoff  wishes  the  race  to  develop  by 
living  to  a great  age,  longevity  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  human  achievements. 
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THE  latest  and  most  preposterous 
guise  of  fiction  is  that  in  which 
animals  figure  as  the  dramatis 
personae.  The  Uncle  Remus  stories  seem 
as  natural  as  they  are  naive,  parcels  of 
old  folk-lore,  reverting  to  a time  when 
man  was  nearly  on  a level  with  all  other 
live  things.  Nor  does  it  seem  strange 
that  Kipling,  whose  boyhood  was  spent 
in  a land  where  the  regard  for  brute  and 
even  reptile  is  a significant  manifestation 
of  religious  feeling,  and  whose  early 
tales  had  their  genesis  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere, should,  in  the  course  of  his 
imaginative  itinerary,  have  taken  in  the 
jungle  and  given  its  wild  life  an  artic- 
ulate speech.  These  jungle  tales  are 
naive  too,  as  Southey's  story  of  The 
Three  Bears  is  not,  though  it  has  amused 
thousands  of  children. 

It  is  an  old  trait  of  representative  art 
to  seek  expression  in  alia  materia,  not 
merely  for  durability,  as  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  that  the  length  of  art  may 
make  up  for  the  brevity  of  life,  but  also 
for  a kind  of  detachment  or  obliquity, 
as  under  the  ancient  dramatic  masks; 
and  it  is  but  a step  from  these  to  .Esop’s 
Fables,  in  which  human  follies  are  ex- 
posed by  indirection. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  anomalous  to 
convey  a moral  in  the  guise  of  an  animal, 
which  is  utterly  devoid  of  any  moral 
sense.  Man  is  really  the  only  moral  be- 
ing in  the  universe,  because  he  is  the  only 
one  capable  of  immorality.  He  is  the 
one  creature  who  can  so  far  detach  him- 
self from  the  rest  of  creation  as  ever 
to  seem  unnatural.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
evolutionist  that  his  erect  attitude  as  a 
biped,  although  he  has  four  limbs,  is 
an  arrogant  distinction,  through  his  wil- 
ful denial  of  his  natural  position,  where- 
for  he  incurs  some  penalties,  besides  the 
disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  walk 
until  he  has  mastered  the  art  of  falling 
as  the  first  part  of  every  step  he  takes — 
a condition,  indeed,  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
gression on  his  part. 

Now  it  would  never  occur  to  any  other 
animal  to  take  all  this  trouble,  and  to 
make  a point  of  fallibility.  Even  an  ap- 
ple does  not  fall,  but  has  simply  the 


habit  of  gravitation  (which  it  shares  with 
the  stars),  by  a direct  movement,  and 
with  a progression  that  may  be  very 
prettily  stated  in  mathematical  terms. 

Man,  in  so  far  as  he  has  any  distinc- 
tion, has  it  first  of  all  through  the  achieve- 
ment of  fallibility  and  by  laying  out  for 
himself  a course  arbitrarily  exceptional 
and  which  nothing  else  in  the  whole 
universe  could  be  caught  following.  Of 
late  some  people  speculatively  inclined, 
or  tired,  perhaps,  of  what  may,  after 
all,  have  come  to  seem  the  rather  awk- 
ward and  eccentric  distinctions  of  hu- 
manity, have  exultantly  found,  or  think 
they  have  found,  a kind  of  common 
ground  between  man  and  other  animals, 
in  that  these  other  appear  to  share  at 
least  one  of  his  hitherto  supposed  sin- 
gular habits — that  of  thinking. 

There  was  so  much  explicit  jubilation 
over  this  discovery — to  the  mass  of  men 
so  far  from  being  a discovery  that  it 
had,  on  the  contrary,  always  been  a vul- 
gar assumption — and  it  had  received  such 
credit  from  writers  known  as  careful  ob- 
servers of  the  habits  of  animals,  that 
our  distinguished  naturalist,  Mr.  John 
Burroughs,  felt  called  upon  to  defend 
the  brute  creation  against  what  seemed 
to  him  an  unjust  and  unwarrantable 
charge.  Having  taken  the  brief  in  be- 
half of  his  dumb  clientage,  he  showed  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  as  well  as  philosophy, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  some  observations  made  and 
recorded  by  fellow  naturalists,  at  any 
rate  intimating  that  in  their  eagerness 
to  find  the  company  man’s  misery  seeks, 
and  to  make  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
particcps  criminis  with  him,  they  might, 
unwittingly  of  course,  have  either  too 
highly  colored  their  statements  or  too 
hastily  followed  misleading  lights  on  the 
way  to  their  conclusions. 

Our  naturalist  arrayed  against  him- 
self not  only  these  students  of  nature 
whose  judgments  he  impugned,  but  the 
vast  unscientific  multitude  of  men  and 
women  who  are  the  owners  of  pet  ani- 
mals, and  who  habitually  attribute  to 
these  favorites  an  intelligence  which, 
though  not  equal  in  development  to  that 
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of  men  who  build  sky-scrapers  and  cal- 
culate eclipses,  is  at  least  of  the  same 
kind — certainly  superior  to  mere  instinct, 
and  favorably  comparing  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  human  being.  The  controversy 
which  our  contributor  had  provoked  was 
raging  outside  the  limits  of  our  Magazine 
— as  we  preferred  it  should,  being  un- 
willing to  open  our  pages  to  a general 
discussion — when  the  essay  on  the  subject 
which  we  publish  in  this  number  was  of- 
fered us,  and  though  we  broke  our  rule  in 
giving  it  a place,  it  was  a case  where  the 
rule  appeared  to  be  better  justified  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  last 
word  had  not  been  said,  and  though  it 
has  not  been  said  in  this  essay,  yet  some 
further  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of 
u Peter  Rabbit  ” as  a disguise  permits  an 
amiable  indirectness  of  oppugnancc  which 
quite  relieves  the  essay  of  unpleasant 
controversial  aspects,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  intimate  familiarity  of  “ Peter 
Rabbit  ” with  the  views  of  Mr.  William 
J.  Long  is  reassuring  to  the  reader  as 
to  the  eminent  respectability  of  the  dis- 
guised authority. 

The  case  of  the  eider-ducks  is  very 
interesting,  and  we  are  sure  that  our 
readers  wTant  to  know  all  there  is  to  be 
known  about  it.  Certainly  we  may  sup- 
pose a duck  to  have  more  real  knowledge 
of  water  than  any  human  being  can  have, 
since  we  can  only  know  about  it  and  the 
duck  knows  it,  and  an  eider-duck’s  knowl- 
edge includes  salt  as  well  as  fresh  water. 
Of  course  osmosis  is  all  Greek  to  the 
duck,  but  all  there  really  is  in  it  was 
known  to  that  species  of  the  fowl  long 
before  man  knew  the  first  thing  about 
it.  The  plant  knows  water  even  more 
intimately  than  any  duck,  because  it  is 
not  distracted  by  ocular  vision;  it  will 
climb  over  a stone  wall  in  a straight  and 
sure  path  to  this  unseen  complement  of 
its  being. 

Man  himself  began  in  this  same  way 
to  know  his  mystical  partner,  the  world, 
directly,  not  only  as  edible  and  thera- 
peutic (for  in  this  period  he  instinctively 
determined  what  he  should  eat  and  what 
would  hurt  him  mortally  or,  by  hurting, 
cure  him),  but  also  as  the  complement 
and  content  of  all  his  [esthetic  sensibility, 
long  before  he  knew  anything  about 
things  by  rationally  trying  conclusions 


with  them.  This  first  knowledge — the 
only  one  that  is  in  the  proper  sense  ab- 
solutely real,  i.  not  to  be  expressed 
in  notional  terms — he  did  not  come  by 
or  acquire;  it  was  a part  of  the  creative 
Logos  shared  by  him  from  the  beginning. 

This  is  not  a human  distinction.  The 
participation  in  that  Logos  is  better 
preserved  in  the  lower  animals  than  in 
man,  less  interrupted  in  the  plant  than 
in  the  animal,  and  in  the  physical  world 
is  absolutely  insulated,  nearest  to  the 
divine  life  and  knowledge.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  downward  and  backward  path 
to  his  God  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
primitive  man’s  real  knowledge,  the  first 
article  of  his  faith. 

We  should  presume  therefore  that 
such  thinking  as  animals  naturally  have 
is  direct,  not  reflective  or  discursive,  as 
it  is  in  man’s  developed  habit  of  think- 
ing. “ Peter  Rabbit”  is  quite  right  in 
directing  us  away  from  the  caged  and 
domesticated  animal  to  the  animal  in 
his  wild  state  and  natural  habitat,  if  we 
wish  to  arrive  at  a true  judgment  of  its 
mental  activities,  in  so  far  as  it  is  to 
be  credited  with  these.  And  why  have 
animals  brains,  with  gray  matter,  too, 
if  not  for  mental  activity  as  well  as  for 
nervous  coordination? 

This  word  “ animal  ” designates  not 
alone  breathing  creatures,  but  those  hav- 
ing the  anima,  which  is  surely  spirit  if 
not  mind.  The  important  adjunct  of 
the  brain  — cerebrum  as  well  as  cere- 
bellum— compels  us  to  infer  the  possi- 
bility of  consciousness  in  the  animal,  if 
not  self  - consciousness ; even  though  it 
be  only  a dim  twilight  as  compared  to 
man’s  noonlike  illumination.  Yet  there 
are  flashes  in  this  twilight  when  the  cur- 
rent of  instinctive  intelligence  is  broken, 
through  the  interruption  of  an  obstacle 
to  its  procession,  and  in  this  quick  bright- 
ness the  animal  adapts  means  to  ends,  in 
an  undivine  but  very  human  sort  of  ex- 
pediency. Perhaps  the  consciousness  of 
the  wild  animal  is  manifest  only  in  such 
flashes — a kind  of  intermittent  conscious- 
ness— while  those  animals  that  come  into 
nearer  cont[\ft  with  man,  and  are  en- 
tangled in  the  complexly  broken  currents 
of  his  adaptive  life,  may  in  time  acquire 
an  approximately  continuous  conscious- 
ness, with  memory  and  associations,  and 
learn  to  do  things,  coming  as  near  to 
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thinking  as  they  seem  to  come  very  near 
to  speaking.  Probably  they  can  never  be- 
come the  lusus  naturce  which  man  has 
with  great  labor  made  himself,  and  what 
is  supposed  t6  be  thought  on  their  part 
resembles  thinking,  in  the  metaphysical 
definition  of  it,  u only  as  the  mist  re- 
sembles the  rain” — that  is,  there  is  no 
precipitation  into  concepts. 

We  can  understand  why  “ Peter  Rab- 
bit ” is  so  suspicious  of  deductive  reason- 
ing. The  animal,  as  his  share  of  the 
creative  Logos,  has  absolute  Genius  and 
absolute  Reason,  while  man  possesses 
these — at  least  now,  after  all  his  develop- 
ment, possesses  them — only  in  adultera- 
tion, by  reason  of  his  much  thinking. 
Now  Reason — with  a capital — is  wholly 
inductive,  not  as  opposed  to  deductive, 
but  in  the  absolute  sense.  If  we  could 
conceive  of  its  operation  as  a procedure, 
it  is  inevitable  and  not  the  result  of  think- 
ing or  ratiocination.  A creature  in- 
capable of  forming  concepts  could  not  be 
deductive — that  process  betrays  the  purely 
human  frailty.  u Peter  Rabbit  ” natural- 
ly looks  upon  it  as  a vicious  circle.  Of 
course,  as  simply  a rabbit,  he  does  not 
attach  any  meaning  to  the  term;  but  the 
real  author  indicates  that  Mr.  Burroughs 
is  deductive  as  deriving  his  conclusion 
from  an  assumed  premise.  This  would 
be  contrary  to  the  naturalist’s  habit. 
The  objector  seems  more  nearly  to  hit 
the  mark  in  his  suggestion  that  our  de- 
cision of  the  question  depends,  after  all, 
upon  our  understanding  of  its  terms. 
Define  thinking  in  one  way,  as  involving 
concepts,  then  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
animals  do  not  think.  Reducing  think- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  exceptionally 
trained  animal,  and  it  becomes  equally 
clear  that  some  animals  do  think.  In 
either  case  we  have  an  identical  equation 
all  of  whose  terms  are  assumed  to  be 
known — and  that  is  uninteresting. 

We  prefer  to  get  somewhere  in  the 
course  we  started  upon — that  is,  in  the 
line  of  the  suggestions  prompted  by 
the  question. 

The  wild  animal  does  not  need  to 
think,  and  only  occasionally  does  it  need 
those  flash-lights  of  an  improvised  con- 
sciousness which  we  have  before  alluded 
to  as  what  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  occur.  All  animals  have  the  same 
equipment  as  man  in  the  matter  of  the 


senses,  and  in  the  wild  animal  some  of 
these  are  more  acute  than  in  man,  making 
iip  to  some  extent  for  its  lack  of  con- 
cepts; and  yet  it  never  depends  upon  this 
sense-specialization — which  is  a partial 
breaking  for  it  of  the  vital  current  of 
its  intelligence — in  such  a way  as  to 
wholly  obscure  that  real  knowledge  which 
it  has  in  common  with  the  plant  and, 
for  that  matter,  with  the  planet.  Its 
sense-impressions  do  not  proceed,  as  in 
man,  to  the  making  of  concepts  and  sym- 
bols or  any  ideas  not  readily  explained 
by  simple  association,  and  accordingly  it 
preserves  its  instincts  and  with  these  its 
native  grace  and  dignity,  which  are  won- 
derfully impressive.  Nothing  is  expected 
of  it  in  the  line  of  its  destiny  beyond 
what  is  indicated  in  its  physical  struc- 
ture. Though  it  has  genius,  it  is  not 
called  upon  to  make  a cathedral  or  a 
statue  or  a painting  or  a poem.  Though 
it  has  Reason  in  the  absolute  sense,  no 
scientific  explorations  or  discoveries,  no 
philosophical  theories  or  mathematical 
calculations,  are  looked  for  from  it — 
indeed,  none  of  those  things  which  are 
expected  of  man,  when  once  he  has  set 
out  upon  his  exceptional  career,  though 
not  one  of  them  is  intimated  in  his 
physical  structure. 

Those  animals  which  get  tangled  up 
with  humanity  and  seem  to  be  almost 
human  by  induction,  in  those  obvious 
activities  open  to  their  sympathetic 
imitation,  suffer  in  comparison  with  the 
wild  species  through  the  weakening  of 
instinct  and  the  degeneration  of  com- 
fortable obesity;  also  incurring  to  some 
extent  human  vices  and  ailments.  If 
also  the  habit  of  thinking  is  stimulated 
in  them,  while  it  may  be  sport  to  their 
tempters,  it  must  involve  some  painful 
dissatisfaction  to  them  from  their  lack 
of  articulate  speech,  without  the  support 
of  which  thought  is  an  arrested  process. 

Wishes  there,  and  feelings  strong, 

Ineommunicably  throng. 

The  insuperable  difficulty  which  con- 
fronts animals  other  than  man,  when 
they  attempt — if  they  ever  do  attempt — 
to  achieve  fallibility,  is  that  for  them 
there  is  no  corresponding  redemption  to 
serve  as  a triumphant  justification.  The 
circle  is  not  completed  on  the  ascending 
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side.  Thinking — that  is,  passing  beyond 
the  sense-impression  to  a notion  or  con- 
ception— is  man’s  first  step  in  that  con- 
tradiction to  Nature,  which  at  first  would 
seem  to  be  also  a contradiction  to  his 
own  nature, — certainly  such  if  we  regard 
him  as  merely  animal.  But  he  persists 
in  his  apparently  eccentric  departure,  un- 
til the  curvature  of  his  singular  orbit, 
which  began  in  a descent  associated 
with  weakness,  vacillation,  and  uncer- 
tain falterings,  as  in  a losing  venture 
whereby  a sure  possession  seemed  to  be 
bartered  for  a vain  accomplishment,  is 
disclosed  as  an  ascent,  as  from  a rosy 
dawn  to  the  golden  noon  of  a wholly 
human  day — a path  untrodden  by  any 
other  kind  of  creature.  Then  it  is  clear- 
ly evident  that  this  path  was  that  of  his 
singular  destiny  from  the  beginning. 
Instinct,  so  sure  in  the  dark  of  Pan’s 
realm,  has  been  well  lost  for  intui- 
tion— the  clear  beholding  in  the  light 
of  Apollo’s. 

Even  the  theory  of  evolution,  which 
does  not,  as  “ Peter  Rabbit  ” seems  to 
think,  imply  man’s  descent  from  an  ani- 
mal like  the  others  of  our  acquaintance, 
would  rather  confirm  this  view  of  man’s 
singular  destiny,  since  whatever  primate 
was  his  ancestor  must  have  had  a dis- 
tinction from  all  other  species  as  great, 
if  not  then  as  clearly  marked,  as  that 
which  is  now  convincingly  evident. 
Man  was  man  from  the  beginning.  The 
development  of  human  faith  and  imag- 
ination, of  human  culture  and  human 
history,  is  the  corollary  of  his  complex 
consciousness.  No  other  animal  seems 
ever  to  have  taken  the  first  step  of  de- 
parture beyond  the  flaming  barrier  which 
forever  forbids  man’s  return. 

The  barrier  there  may  be,  the  inefface- 
able line  of  distinction  separating  man 
from  the  rest  of  Nature;  but  there  is  no 
absolute  break  in  the  continuity  of 
genetic  evolution.  The  kinship  of  man 
with  all  things  is  not  broken.  But  be- 
tween him  and  the  whole  universe  is 
interposed  a veil  of  mystery,  impenetrable 
save  by  his  sympathies.  Other  animals 
may  share  his  companionship,  but  there 
is  still  strangeness  — a vast  field  of 
incommunicability. 

Matthew  Arnold  in  his  poem,  " Geist’s 
Grave,”  gives  a beautiful  expression  to 


the  fine  feeling  engendered  by  man’s  as- 
sociation with  his  dumb  favorites.  Geist 
was  a dog.  Did  Arnold  give  it  that  name 
because  the  anima  in  animalis  meant  to 
him  more  the  spirit  than  the  mind  ? 

That  liquid,  melancholy  eye, 

From  whose  pathetic,  soul-fed  springs 
Seemed  surging  the  Virgilian  cry,* 

The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things — 

That  steadfast,  mournful  strain,  consoled 
By  spirits  gloriously  gay, 

And  temper  of  heroic  mould — 

What,  was  four  years  their  whole  short 
day? 

Yes,  only  four! — and  not  the  course 
Of  all  the  centuries  to  come, 

And  not  the  infinite  resource 
Of  Nature,  with  her  countless  sum 

Of  figures,  with  her  fulness  vast 
Of  new  creation  evermore, 

Can  ever  quite  repeat  the  past, 

Or  just  thy  little  self  restore. 

Stern  law  of  every  mortal  lot! 

Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to 
bear, 

And  builds  himself  I know  not  what 
Of  second  life  I know  not  where. 

But  thou,  when  struck  thine  hour  to  go, 

On  us,  who  stood  despondent  by, 

A meek  last  glance  of  love  didst  throw. 

And  humbly  lay  thee  down  to  die. 

Yet  would  wc  keep  thee  in  our  heart — 

Would  fix  our  favorite  on  the  scene, 

Nor  let  thee  utterly  depart, 

And  be  as  if  thou  ne’er  hadst  been. 

And  so  there  rise  these  lines  of  verse 
On  lips  that  rarely  form  them  now; 

While  to  each  other  we  rehearse: 

Such  ways,  such  arts,  such  looks  hadst 
thou  ! 

The  italics  are  the  author’s.  The 
thoughts  this  pet  companion  had  are 
ignored.  The  more  incapable  of  think- 
ing, in  the  human  sense,  the  animal  is, 
the  more  his  ways  seem  to  us  like  those 
of  Nature — flashed  through  by  a living 
flame — at  once  inspiriting  and  restful. 
Considering  how  much  these  dumb  com- 
panions are  in  our  life,  the  old  question 
as  to  the  immortality  of  animals  is  far 
more  interesting  than  the  one  now  be- 
ing so  widely  discussed. 

* Sunt  lacrimxB  rerum . 
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handed  the  invitation  back  to  me  and 
nodded. 

The  other  boys  had  about  the  same  experi- 
ence. All  except  Orville  Packard,  our 
preacher’s  son.  He  said  his  pa  hadn’t  said 
a word  to  him  one  way  or  the  other,  arid 
that  he  was  going  to  take  the  course  of  les- 
sons. Most  of  the  boys  could  get  the  money 
to  pay  the  professor,  because  they  all  did 
little  jobs  of  work  now  and  then  and  saved 
their  money  for  excursions  and  things  like 
that.  So  it  wasn’t  long  before  Professor  de 
Courcey  had  enough  names  on  his  list  for 
him  to  announce  that  the  first  session  of  the 
Oakville  Dancing  Academy  would  be  the  next 
Tuesday  evening  at  eight  o’clock  in  Mor- 
gan’s Hall. 

None  of  the  boys  could  understand  why 
their  folks  hadn’t  objected.  1 was  puzzled 
more  than  any  of  the  rest,  because  Mr. 
Packard  and  Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  Williams 
and  some  of  the  other  men  had  been  around 
to  the  house  to  see  my  pa,  and  they  had 
talked  about  the  dancing  class.  I know 
they  had,  because  one  evening  I was  in  the 
sitting-room  studying  my  lessons,  and  Mr. 
Packard  and  Mr.  Fulton  were  in  the  parlor 
with  pa  and  ma,  and  I could  hear  most  of 
what  they  said.  They  talked  along  in  low 
tones  for  a while,  and  I couldn’t  catch  what 
they  said,  except  Mr.  Packard  kept  sort  of 
whispering  “ Yes,  yes.”  But  he  is  so  used  to 
talking  loud  in  the  pulpit  that  when  he 
whispers  it  is  plain  in  tne  next  room. 

“~1  think  it  will  be  the  best  way,”  Mr. 
Fulton  said,  when  he  and  Mr.  Packard  were 
getting  up  to  go.  “ Just  give  them  plen- 
ty of  rope,  you  know.”  And  then  they  all 
laughed  quietly. 

Well,  it  didn’t  take  long  for  that  Tuesday 
evening  to  roll  around.  After  supper  I 
washed  my  face  and  hands  again  and  put 
on  my  best  clothes.  Ma  and  pa  hadn’t  said 
anything  to  me  all  the  time  we  were  eating. 
They  looked  at  each  other  kind  of  funny 
once  in  a while,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
wanted  to  laugh.  Pa  came  into  my  room 
while  1 was  dressing  and  asked  me  to  lend 
him  a handkerchief,  as  he  hadn’t  any  fresh 
ones  that  were  stylish  enough  for  that  eve- 
ning. He  had  on  his  Sabbath-day  clothes, 
and  looked  so  uncomfortable  and  unusual 
that  I didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I 
got  him  one  of  my  handkerchiefs,  though, 
and  asked  him, 

“Why,  where  are  you  going,  pa?” 

“ Well,  I thought  perhaps  we  would  go 
to  the  dancing  academy,”  he  answered. 
“Don’t  you  think  old  folks  will  enjoy  it 
the  same  as  young  folks,  Gavin  Hugh?” 

I stuck  my  finger  on  the  pin  in  my  neck- 
tie, I was  so  embarrassed.  It  was  a new 
ready-made  tie  1 had  bought  just  to  wear  to 
the  dancing-school.  It  was  what  Mr. 
Rhodes,  the  dry-goods  man,  called  a “ teck 
scarf.”  It  looks  just  as  if  you  had  tied  it 
yourself,  only  you  slip  the  little  end  down 
through  the  knot,  and  there  is  a pin  there 
that  holds  it  in  place.  That  was  the  pin 
that  stuck  me.  But  I wasn’t  through  be- 
ing surprised,  because  when  pa  started  out 


with  me,  here  came  ma  in  her  best  black 
satin  dress  that  she  only  wears  to  funerals 
and  weddings  and  things  of  that  sort. 

“ Would  you  object  to  your  mother  going 
to  dancing-school,  Gavin  Hugh?”  she  asked. 

“ No’m,”  I said.  But  I began  to  feel 
foolish.  I never  had  thought  of  them  going 
with  me.  I wasn’t  going  to  take  any  girl 
to  the  first  lesson,  so  I wasn’t  as  bad  off 
as  Clarence  Simmons.  His  folks  went  with 
him  to  get  Lucy  Randolph,  and  her  pa  and 
ma  and  his  pa  and  ma  walked  to  Morgan’s 
Hall  with  them. 

Wc  all  went  up-stairs  together,  and  no- 
body said  anything  except  the  grown  folks. 
They  talked  a little  about  what  a nice  eve- 
ning it  was  as  we  climbed  the  stairs.  And 
when  we  got  to  the  top  my  pa  nudged  Mr. 
Randolph  in  the  side.  If  I had  been  sur- 
prised at  home,  and  more  surprised  when 
we  met  Clarence  and  Lucy  and  their  folks, 
I simply  can’t  tell  how  I felt  when  we  walked 
into  the  hall.  First  people  we  saw  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paokard  and  Orville.  Then, 
around  the  wall  were  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
boys  and  girls  and  their  parents.  Why, 
even  people  that  didn’t  have  any  children 
were  there.  There  were  Miss  Finney  and 
Miss  Green,  and  back  in  one  corner  was  old 
Mrs.  Kendall,  who  is  in  her  eighty-fifth 
year.  And  she  had  brought  her  knitting 
with  her!  I sat  down  in  the  first  empty 
chair  I saw,  and  rubbed  one  foot  against 
the  other  ankle  and  wondered  what  would 
happen  next.  Pretty  soon  Professor  de 
Courcey  arrived.  When  he  came  through 
the  door  he  sort  of  gasped,  but  he  didn’t 
seem  to  be  much  surprised.  He  came  on 
into  the  hall  and  bowed  and  smiled  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  such  an  interest 
taken  in  his  project. 

After  him  came  Aleck  Pickens  with  his 
fiddle  and  Jerry  Cole  with  his  guitar.  They 
were  to  furnish  the  music,  because  the  pro- 
fessor hadn’t  been  able  to  borrow  a piano, 
as  he  had  expected  to  do.  Aleck  and  Jerry 
went  up  to  the  rostrum  and  took  chairs  and 
got  out  their  fiddle  and  guitar  and  tuned 
up.  Then  the  professor  stepped  up  beside 
them  and  began  a little  speech.  I looked 
around.  The  other  boys  were  fidgeting  with 
their  hands  and  looking  at  the  floor.  Billy 
Ames  was  twisting  at  his  watch-chain.  Orville 
Packard  had  his  hat  in  his  hands  and  was. 
whirling  it  around.  But  the  older  folks, 
were  sitting  up  quiet  and  cool,  and  smi- 
ling as  polite  as  could  be.  You  would  have 
thought  the  dancing  class  was  for  them. 

“ Now,”  said  the  professor,  when  he  had 
finished  telling  about  the  great  benefits  of 
dancing,  and  how  they  enabled  one  who  knew 
how  to  dance  to  mingle  in  the  best  society 
at  any  time  or  place  (1  wished  right  then 
that  I was  a good  dancer) — “ Now,”  the  pro- 
fessor said,  “ we  will  take  up  the  waltz  as 
our  first  lesson.  I will  illustrate  the  sim- 
ple movements  of  the  waltz,  which  are,  in 
fact,  the  first  elements  of  dancing,  and  which 
impart  to  the  dancer  a precise  degree  of 
equilibrium  and  graceful  carriage.” 

He  came  down  to  the  floor — it  was  all 
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Society  in  the  Kitchen 

Mins  Potato  Masher.  “I) A;  J/r.  Fork!  do  hr  cartful,  or  dr 
Mr.  Fork.  “ My  lit  tie  dear  mustn't  be  jriah  Irnni  so  easily, 
he  has  his  li<ls  closed.'* 


June 

BY  TUDOR  JENKS 


THh)  bird*  are  singing  in  tin*  trees — 
Why  shouldn't  they  ? They  take  their  ea.se> 
They  loaf  about  the  woods  all  day. 

And  haven't  any  rent  to  pay, 

The  Mowers  bloom  anti  guyly  bow — 

Why  shouldn't  they?  WhoM  make  a row 
If  aown  below  they  had  a root 
Preparing  food  and  drink  to  suit? 

The  trees  are  rustling  all  their  leaves — 
Why  shouldn't  they?  Who  is  there  grieves 
When  neatly  dressed  from  top  to  toe* 

And  not  a cent  to  pav  or  owe? 


The  sun  Is  .shining  in  the  sky— 
Why  shouldn't  he?  lb*  needn't  try 
It's  not  so  difficult  to  shine 
Without  a rival  in  one's  line. 


The  eh  aids  go  sailing  overhead — 

Why  shouldn't  they?  Who  Oil  res  a red 
When*  they  may  go  or  when  they  stop? 
They  haven't  got  to  tend  a shop. 

The  little  lambs  do  skip  and  play— 
Why  shouldn’t  they?  What's  in  their  wi 
THsey  have  no  hrie-A  brae  to  smash, 

Or  doctor's  bills  to  pay  in  cash. 

All  Nature  finds  the  world  at  tine — 

Why  shouldn't  she?  The  month  is  dune 
The  gross  is  green*  the  sky  is  blue, 
iiow  very  trite  that  is.  though  true! 


The  iishes  dart  about  the  sea — 
Why  shouldn’t  they?  It  seems  to  me 
That  men  enjoy  mere  rambling,  too. 
Provided  there>  no  work  to  do. 


Destitution 

BY  S F MCHELDER 


hade,  from,  b*yer<nd  tl(c;  sKt,  ?*et  not  yi£  fortunate  folk  upbraid 

fv»rk  where  ,mr  ortiks,  Thpse  ' pu*>r  and  ignOrtuil.  iTnmprm*. 
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n wretched  people ! Why  try  to  ?ml  Thmi  oil  iiivy  huyv  tfOin.  a b-k  , h«\ul, 

01  their  richer  Wild  pjentvy  power  -arid  From  tjrs'in  comes  the  wine  that  thpv  tons? 
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pfjtiUB,  r ‘ Nor  why  such  haidsfrrp  *h  nu  hi  on  them 

fall, 

We  wrap  nui  heads  from  the  red  simoon.  Tint  surely  Kismet  ha*  done  its  worst. 
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The  Romantic  Adventures  of 
Francis  Drake 

HOW  THE  SEA-ROVER  BECAME  PIRATE  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

BY  AGNUS  LAUT 


IF  a region  were  discovered  where  gold 
was  valued  less  than  cart-loads  of 
clay,  and  ropes  of  pearls  could  be 
obtained  in  barter  for  strings  of  glass 
beads,  the  modern  mind  would  have 
some  idea  of  the  frenzy  that  prevailed  in 
Spain  after  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  Native  temples  were  found 
in  Chile,  in  Peru,  in  Central  America,  in 
Mexico,  where  gold  literally  lined  the 
walls,  silver  paved  the  floors,  and  hand- 
fuls of  pearls  were  as  thoughtlessly 
thrown  on  the  laps  of  the  conquerors 
as  shells  might  be  tossed  at  a modern 
clambake. 

The  chivalry  of  the  Spanish  nobility 
suddenly  became  a chivalry  of  the 
high  seas.  Religious  zeal  burned  to 
a flame  against  those  gold -lined  pagan 
temples.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that 
the  transfer  of  wedges  of  pure  gold 
from  heathen  hands  to  Spain  was  a 
veritable  despoiling  of  the  devil’s  trea- 
sure-boxes, glorious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  trackless  sea  became  the  path  to  for- 
tune. Balboa  had  deeper  motives  than 
loyalty  when,  in  1513,  on  his  march  across 
Panama  and  discovery  of  the  Pacific, 
he  rushed  waist-deep  into  the  water, 
shouting  out  in  swelling  words  that 
he  took  possession  of  earth,  air,  and 
water  for  Spain  “ for  all  time,  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  without  contradic- 
tion, . . . north  and  south,  with  all  the 


seas  from  the  Pole  Arctic  to  the  Pole 
Antarctic,  . . . both  now,  and  as  long  as 
the  world  endures,  until  the  final  day 
of  judgment.” 

Shorn  of  noise,  the  motive  was  simply 
to  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
Spain’s  treasure-box.  The  Monroe  doc- 
trine was  not  yet  born.  The  whole 
Pacific  was  to  he  a closed  sea! 

That  is,  the  sea  was  shut  against  all 
comers  till  Drake  came  coursing  round 
the  world;  and  his  coming  was  so  utterly 
impossible  to  the  Spanish  mind  that  half 
the  treasure-ships  scuttled  by  the  English 
pirate  mistook  him  for  a visiting  Span- 
iard, till  the  rallying-cry,  “ God  and  St. 
George !”  wakened  them  from  their  dream. 

It  was  by  accident  the  English  first 
found  themselves  in  the  waters  of  the 
Spanish  Main.  John  Hawkins  had  been 
cruising  the  West  Indies,  exchanging 
slaves  for  gold,  w’hen  an  ominous  still- 
ness fell  on  the  sea.  The  palm-trees  took 
on  the  hard  glister  of  metal  leaves.  The 
sunless  sky  turned  yellow,  the  sea  to 
brass;  and  before  the  six  English  ships 
could  find  shelter,  a hurricane  broke  that 
flailed  the  fleet  under  sails  torn  to  tat- 
ters clear  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
San  Juan  de  Plloa,  Vera  Cruz,  the 
stronghold  of  Spanish  power. 

But  Hawkins  feared  neither  man  nor 
devil.  He  reefed  his  storm-torn  sails. 
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had  the  stoppers  pulled  out  of  his  can- 
non, his  gunners  alert,  ran  up  the 
English  ensign,  and  boldly  towed  his 
fleet  into  port  directly  under  Spanish 
guns.  Sending  a messenger  ashore,  he 
explained  that  he  was  sorry  to  intrude 
on  forbidden  waters,  but  that  he  needed 
to  careen  his  ships  for  the  repair  of  leak- 
ages, and  now  asked  permission  from  the 
viceroy  to  refit.  As  he  waited  for  permis- 
sion, there  sailed  into  the  harbor  the 
Spanish  fleet  itself,  twelve  merchantmen 
rigged  as  frigates,  loaded  with  treasure 
to  the  value  of  1,800,000  pounds.  The 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  Don  Martin  Henriquez, 
himself  commanded  the  fleet.  English 
and  Spanish  ships  dipped  sails  to  each 
other  as  courteous  hidalgos  might  have 
doffed  hats;  and  the  guns  roared  salutes 
that  set  the  seas  churning.  Master  John 
Hawkins  quaffed  mug  after  mug  of 
foaming  beer,  with  a boisterous  boast 
that  if  the  Spaniards  thought  to  frighten 
him  with  a waste  of  powder  and  smoke, 
he  could  play  the  same  game,  and  “ singe 
the  don’s  beard.” 

Came  a messenger  then,  clad  in  mail 
to  his  teeth,  very  pompous,  very  gra- 
cious, very  profuse  of  welcome,  with  a 
guarantee  in  writing  from  the  viceroy 
of  security  for  Hawkins  while  disman- 
tling the  English  ships.  In  order  to 
avoid  clashes  among  the  common  sol- 
diers, a fortified  island  was  assigned  for 
the  English  to  disembark.  It  was  the 
12th  of  August,  1568.  Darkness  fell 
with  the  warm  velvet  caress  of  a tropic 
sea.  Half  the  crews  had  landed,  half  the 
cannon  been  trundled  ashore  for  the  ves- 
sels to  be  beached  next  day,  when 
Hawkins  noticed  torches  — a thousand 
torches  — glistening  above  the  mailed 
armor  of  a thousand  Spanish  soldiers 
marching  down  from  the  fort  and  being 
swiftly  transferred  to  the  frigates.  A 
blare  of  Spanish  trumpets  blew  to  arms! 
The  waters  were  suddenly  alight  with 
the  flare  of  five  fire-rafts  drifting  straight 
where  the  disarmed  English  fleet  lay 
moored.  Hawkins  had  just  called  his 
page  to  hand  round  mugs  of  beer,  when 
a cannon-shot  splintering  through  the 
mast-arms  overhead  ripped  the  tankard 
out  of  his  hand. 

“ God  and  St.  George,”  thundered 
the  enraged  Englishman,  “ down  with 
the  traitorous  devils  1” 


No  time  to  save  sailors  ashore!  The 
blazing  rafts  had  already  bumped  keels 
with  the  moored  fleet.  No  chance  to 
raise  anchors ! The  Spanish  frigates 
were  already  abreast  in  a life-and-death 
grapple,  soldiers  boarding  the  English 
decks,  sabring  the  crews,  hurling  hand- 
grenades  down  the  hatches  to  blow  up 
the  powder-magazines.  Hawkins  roared 
“ to  cut  the  cables.”  It  was  a hand-to- 
hand  slaughter  on  decks  slippery  with 
blood.  No  light  but  the  musketry  fire 
and  glare  of  burning  masts!  The  little 
English  company  were  fighting  like  a 
wild  beast  trapped,  when,  with  thunder- 
clap that  tore  bottom  out  of  hull,  Haw- 
kins’s ship  flew  into  mid-air,  a flaring, 
fiery  wreck,  then  sank  in  the  heaving 
trough  of  the  sea,  carrying  down  five 
hundred  Spaniards  to  a watery  grave. 
Cutlass  in  hand,  head  over  heels,  went 
Hawkins  into  the  sea.  The  hell  of  smoke, 
of  flaming  mast-poles,  of  blazing  mus- 
ketry, of  churning  waters,  hid  him. 
Then  a rope’s  end  flung  out  by  some 
friend  gave  hand-hold.  He  was  up  the 
side  of  a ship  that  had  cut  hawsers  and 
was  off  before  the  fire-rafts  came.  Sails 
were  hoisted  to  the  seaward  breeze.  In 
the  carnage  of  fire  and  blood,  the  Span- 
iards did  not  see  the  two  smallest  Eng- 
lish vessels  scudding  before  the  wind  as 
if  fiend-chased.  Every  light  on  the  decks 
was  put  out.  Then  the  dark  of  the 
tropic  night  hid  them.  Without  food, 
without  arms,  with  scarcely  a remnant  of 
their  crews,  the  two  ships  drifted  to  sea. 

Not  a man  of  the  sailors  ashore  es- 
caped. All  were  butchered,  or  taken 
prisoners  for  a fate  worse  than  butchery 
— to  be  torn  apart  in  the  market-place  of 
Vera  Cruz,  baited  in  the  streets  to  the 
yells  of  onlookers,  hung  by  the  arms  to 
out-of-doors  scaffolding  to  die  by  inches 
or  be  torn  by  vultures.  The  two  ships  at 
sea  were  in  terrible  plight.  North,  west, 
south,  was  the  Spanish  foe.  Food  there 
was  none.  The  crews  ate  the  dogs,  mon- 
keys, parrots,  on  board.  Then  they  set 
traps  for  the  rats  of  the  hold.  The 
starving  seamen  begged  to  be  marooned. 
They  would  risk  Spanish  cruelty  to  es- 
cape starvation.  Hawkins  landed  three- 
quarters  of  the  remnant  crews  either  in 
Yucatan  or  in  Florida.  Then  he  crept 
lamely  back  to  England,  where  he  moor- 
ed in  January,  1569. 
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which  had  become  the  storehouse  of  all 
New  Spain. 

Next  year  Drake  was  back  on  the  Span- 
ish Main,  in  the  Pacha,  forty-seven  men, 
his  brother  John  commanding  the  Swan, 
with  twenty-six  of  a crew,  only  one  man 
older  than  fifty,  the  rest  mere  boys  with 
hate  in  their  hearts  for  Spanish  blood, 
love  in  their  hearts  for  Spanish  gold. 
Touching  at  a hidden  cove  for  provisions 
left  the  year  before,  Drake  found  this 
warning  from  a former  comrade,  stuck 
to  the  bark  of  a tree  by  a hunting-knife : 

Captain  Drake — if  you  do  fortune  into 
this  port,  haste  away;  for  the  Spaniards 
have  betrayed  this  place,  and  taken  all  away 
that  you  left  here — your  loving  friend — 
John  Garret. 

Heeding  the  warning,  Drake  hastened 
away  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  off  the  isth- 
mus, left  the  ships  at  a concealed  cove 
here,  armed  fifty-three  of  his  boldest  fel- 
lows, called  for  drummers  and  trumpet- 
ers, rowed  in  a small  boat  for  Nombre 
de  Dios,  the  treasure  - house  of  New 
Spain,  and  sent  ashore  for  some  In- 
dians— half-breeds  whom  Spanish  cruelty 
had  driven  to  revolt.  This  increased 
Drake’s  force  to  150  men.  Silently, 
just  as  the  moon  emerged  from  clouds, 
lighting  up  harbor  and  town — the  long- 
boat glided  into  Nombre  de  Dios.  A 
high  platform,  mounted  with  brass  can- 
non, fronted  the  water.  Behind  were 
thirty  houses,  thatch-roofed,  whitewash- 
ed, palisaded,  surrounded  with  court- 
yards with  an  almost  European  pomp. 
The  King’s  treasure-house  stood  at  one 
end  of  the  market.  Near  it  was  a chapel 
with  high  wooden  steeple. 

A Spanish  ship  lay  furled  in  port. 
From  this  glided  out  a punt,  poled  like 
mad  by  a Spaniard  racing  to  reach  the 
platform  first.  Drake  got  athwart  the 
fellow’s  path,  knocked  him  over,  gagged 
his  yells,  and  was  up  the  platform  before 
the  sleepy  gunner  on  guard  was  well 
awake.  The  sentry  only  paused  to  make 
sure  that  the  men  scrambling  up  the 
fort  were  not  ghosts.  Then  he  tore  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  for  the  alarm-bell  of 
the  chapel,  and  clapping  down  the  hatch 
door  of  the  steeple  stairs  in  the  faces  of 
the  pursuing  Englishmen,  rang  the  bells 
like  a demon  possessed. 

Leaving  twelve  men  to  hold  the  plat- 


form as  a retreat,  Drake  sent  sixteen 
to  attack  the  King’s  treasure,  just  at  the 
moment  he  himself  with  his  hundred 
men  should  succeed  in  drawing  the  en- 
tire Spanish  garrison  to  a sham  battle 
on  the  market-place.  The  cannon  on 
the  platform  were  spiked  and  overturned. 
Drums  beating,  trumpets  blowing,  torches 
aflare,  the  English  freebooter  marched 
straight  to  the  market.  Up  at  the 
treasure-house,  John  Drake  and  Oxen- 
ham  had  burst  open  the  doors  of  the 
storeroom,  just  as  saddled  mules  came 
galloping  to  carry  the  booty  beyond 
danger.  A lighted  candle  on  the  cellar 
stair  showed  silver  piled  bar  on  bar  to 
the  value  of  one  million  pounds.  Down 
on  the  market  the  English  trumpeter  lay 
dead.  Drake  had  fallen  from  a sword- 
slash,  and,  snatched  up  by  comrades,  the 
wound  stanched  by  a scarf,  was  carried 
back  to  the  boat,  where  the  raiders  made 
good  their  escape,  richer  by  a million 
pounds,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man. 

Drake  cruised  the  Spanish  Main  for 
six  more  months.  From  the  Indians  he 
learned  that  the  mule  trains  with  the 
yearly  output  of  Peruvian  gold  would 
leave  the  Pacific  in  midwinter  to  cross 
over  to  Nombre  de  Dios.  No  use  trying 
to  raid  the  fort  again  1 Spain  would  not 
be  caught  napping  a second  time.  But 
Pedro,  the  Panama  Indian,  had  volun- 
teered to  guide  a small  band  of  lightly 
equipped  English  inland  behind  Nombre 
de  Dios,  to  the  half-way  house  where  the 
gold  caravans  stopped.  The  audacity  of 
the  project  is  unparalleled.  Eighteen 
boys  led  by  a man  not  yet  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  accompanied  by  Indians,  were  to  in- 
vade a tangled  thicket  of  hostile  coun- 
try, cut  off  from  retreat;  the  forts  of  the 
enemy — the  crudest  enemy  in  Christen- 
dom— on  each  side,  no  provisions  but 
what  each  carried  in  his  haversack! 

Led  by  the  Indian  Pedro,  the  free- 
booters struck  across  country,  picked  up 
the  trail  behind  Nombre  de  Dios,  marched 
by  night,  bid  by  day.  Indian  scouts  send- 
ing back  word  when  a Spaniard  was  seen, 
the  English  scudding  to  ambush  in  the 
tangled  woods.  At  ten  in  the*  morning 
of  February  11,  they  were  on  the  Great 
Divide,  where  Pedro  led  Drake  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Up  the  trunk  of  an 
enormous  tree  the  Indians  had  cut  steps 
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Five  ships,  this  time,  he  led  out  from 
Plymouth  in  1577 — the  Pelican , of  one 
hundred  tons  and  twenty  or  thirty  can- 
non, under  Drake  (Thomas  Doughty, 
a courtier,  second  to  Drake) ; the  Eliza- 
beth, of  eighty  tons;  the  Swan,  Chris- 
topher, and  Marygold,  no  larger  than 
fishing-schooners, — manned  in  all  by  one 
hundred  and  sixty  sailors,  mostly  boys. 

Outward  bound  for  trade  in  Egypt, 
the  world  was  told;  but  as  merchantmen, 
the  ships  were  regally  equipped — Drake 
in  velvets  and  gold  braid,  served  by  ten 
young  gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  who 
never  sat  or  covered  in  his  presence  with- 
out permission;  service  of  gold  plate  at 
the  mess-table,  where  Drake  dined  alone 
like  a king,  to  the  music  of  viols  and 
harps;  military  drill  at  every  port;  and 
provisions  enough  aboard  to  go  round 
the  world,  not  just  to  Egypt. 

Not  in  Egypt,  but  at  Port  St.  Julian, 
a southernmost  harbor  of  South  Amer- 
ica, anchored  Drake’s  fleet.  The  scaffold 
where  Magellan  had  executed  mutineers 
half  a century  before  still  stood  in 
the  sands. 

Doughty,  second  in  command,  had 
grown  defiant,  and  a party  was  grow- 
ing in  his  favor.  Drake  dared  not  go 
on  to  unknown,  hostile  seas  with  a mu- 
tiny, or  the  chance  of  a mutiny,  brew- 
ing. Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  Dough- 
ty was  tried  at  Port  St.  Julian,  under 
the  shadow  of  Magellan’s  old  scaffold, 
for  inciting  mutiny,  and  was  pronounced 
guilty  by  a jury  of  twelve.  A council  of 
forty  voted  his  death.  The  witnesses 
had  contradicted  themselves,  as  if  in 
terror  of  Drake’s  displeasure;  and  some 
plainly  pleaded  that  the  jealous  crew  of 
the  Marygold,  whom  Doughty  had  an- 
gered by  strict  discipline,  were  doing  an 
innocent  gentleman  to  death.  The  one 
thing  Drake  would  not  do  was — carry  the 
trouble-maker  along  on  the  voyage.  Like 
dominant  spirits  world  over,  he  did  not 
permit  one  life  more  or  less  to  obstruct 
his  purpose.  He  granted  Doughty  a 
choice  of  fates — to  be  marooned  in  Pata- 
gonia or  suffer  death  on  the  spot.  Pro- 
testing his  innocence,  Doughty  spurned 
the  least  favor  from  his  rival.  He  re- 
fused the  choice. 

Solemnly  the  two,  accuser  and  ac- 
cused, took  Holy  Communion  together. 
Solemnly  each  call**!  on  God  as  witness 


to  the  truth.  A day  each  spent  in 
prayer,  these  pirate  fellows  who  mixed 
their  religion  with  their  robbery — per- 
haps using  piety  as  sugar  coating  for 
their  ill  deeds.  Then  they  dined  together 
in  the  commander’s  tent,  Fletcher,  the 
horrified  chaplain,  looking  on;  drank  hi- 
lariously to  each  other’s  health,  to  each 
other’s  voyage,  whatever  the  end  might 
be;  looked  each  in  the  eye  of  the  other 
without  quailing;  talked  nonchalantly, 
never  flinching  courage  nor  balking  at 
the  grim  shadow  of  their  own  stubborn 
temper.  Doughty  then  rose  to  his  feet, 
drank  his  last  bumper,  thanked  Drake 
graciously  for  former  kindness,  walked 
calmly  out  to  the  old  scaffold,  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  and  suffered  death. 
Horror  fell  on  the  crew.  Even  Drake 
was  shaken  from  his  wonted  calm;  for 
he  sat  apart,  his  velvet  cloak  thrown 
back,  slapping  his  crossed  knees,  and 
railing  at  the  defenders  of  the  dead 
man.  To  rouse  the  men,  he  had  solemn 
service  held  for  the  crew,  and  for  the 
first  time  revealed  to  them  his  project 
for  the  voyage  on  the  Pacific.  After 
painting  the  glories  of  a campaign 
against  Spanish  ports  of  the  South 
Seas,  he  wound  up  an  inspiriting  address 
with  the  rousing  assurance  that  after 
this  voyage  “ the  worst  boy  aboard 
would  never  nede  to  goe  agayne  to  sea , 
but  be  able  to  lyve  in  England  like  a 
right  good  gentleman ” 

The  superstitious  crews’  fears  of  dis- 
aster for  the  death  of  Doughty  seemed  to 
become  very  real  in  the  terrific  tempests 
that  assailed  the  three  ships  as  they 
entered  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  round 
into  the  Pacific.  Gales  lashed  cross-tides 
to  a height  of  thirty  feet,  threatening 
to  swamp  the  little  craft.  Mountains 
emerged  shadowy  through  the  mists  on 
the  south.  Roiling  waters  met  the  prows 
from  end  to  end  of  the  strait.  Top- 
sails were  dipped,  psalms  of  thanks 
chanted,  and  prayers  held  as  the  ships 
came  out  on  the  west  side  into  the 
Pacific  on  the  6th  of  September.  In 
honor  of  the  first  English  vessel  to  enter 
this  ocean,  Drake  renamed  his  ship 
Golden  Hind.  The  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober, storms  compelled  the  vessels  to 
anchor.  In  the  raging  darkness  that 
night,  the  explosive  rip  of  a snap- 
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ping  hawser  was  heard  behind  the 
stern  of  the  Golden  Hind . Fearful 
cries  rose  from  the  waves  for  help. 
The  dark  form  of  a phantom  ship 
lurched  past  in  the  running  seas — the 
Mary  gold  adrift,  loose  from  her  anchor, 
driving  to  the  open  storm:  fearful  judg- 
ment— as  the  listeners  thought — for  the 
crew’s  false  testimony  against  Doughty; 
for,  as  the  old  record  states,  “ they  could 
by  no  means  help  spooming  along  before 
the  sea”;  and  the  Mary  gold  was  never- 
more seen.  Meanwhile,  like  disaster  had 
befallen  the  Golden  Hind,  the  cable  snap- 
ping weak  as  thread  against  the  drive 
of  tide  and  wind. 

Onward,  sails  furled,  bare  poles  strain- 
ing to  the  storm,  drifted  Drake  in  the 
Golden  Hind , the  one  ship  that  remained 
of  all  his  fleet.  Luck,  that  so  often  favors 
daring,  or  the  courage  that  is  its  own 
talisman,  kept  him  from  the  rocks. 
With  battened  hatches,  he  drove  before 
what  he  could  not  stem,  southward  and 
south,  clear  down  where  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  met  at  Cape  Horn,  now  for  the 
first  time  seen  by  navigator.  Here,  at 
last,  on  October  13,  came  a lull.  Drake 
landed,  and  took  possession  of  this  earth’s 
end  for  the  Queen.  Then  he  headed  his 
prow  northward  for  the  forbidden  waters 
of  the  Pacific  bordering  New  Spain. 
Not  a Spaniard  was  seen  up  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Filipe  off  Chile,  where  by  the  end 
of  November  Drake  came  on  an  Indian 
fisherman.  Thinking  the  ship  Spanish, 
the  fellow  offered  to  pilot  her  back  eight- 
een miles  to  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 

Spanish  vessels  lay  rocking  to  the  tide 
as  Drake  glided  into  the  port.  So  utter- 
ly impossible  was  it  deemed  for  any 
foreign  ship  to  enter  the  Pacific,  that 
the  Spanish  commander  of  the  fleet  at 
anchor  dipped  sails  in  salute  to  the  pirate 
heretic,  thinking  him  a messenger  from 
Spain,  and  beat  him  a rattling  welcome 
on  the  drum  is  the  Golden  Hind  knock- 
ed keels  with  the  Spanish  bark.  Drake 
doubtless  smiled  as  he  returned  the 
salute  by  a wave  of  his  plumed  hat.  The 
Spaniards  actually  had  wine-jars  out  to 
drown  the  newcomers  ashore,  when  a 
quick  clamping  of  iron  hooks  locked  the 
Spanish  vessel  in  death-grapple  to  the 
Golden  Hind.  An  English  sailor  leaped 
over  decks  to  the  Spanish  galleon,  with  a 


yell  of,  “ Downe  Spanish  dogges!”  The 
crew  of  sixty  English  pirates  had  swarm- 
ed across  the  vessel  like  hornets  before 
the  poor  hidalgo  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. Head  over  heels  down  the  hatch- 
way reeled  the  astonished  dons.  Drakd 
clapped  down  hatches,  and  had  the  Span 
iards  trapped,  while  his  men  went  ashore 
to  sack  the  town.  One  Spaniard  had  suc- 
ceeded in  swimming  across  to  warn  the 
port.  When  Drake  landed,  the  entire 
population  had  fled  to  the  hills.  Rich 
plunder  in  wedges  of  pure  gold,  and 
gems,  was  carried  off  from  the  fort.  Not 
a drop  of  blood  was  shed.  Crews  of  the 
scuttled  vessels  were  set  ashore,  the  dis- 
mantled ships  sent  drifting  to  open  sea. 

The  whole  fiasco  was  conducted  as  harm- 
lessly as  a melodrama,  with  a moral 
thrown  in ; for  were  not  these  zealous 
Protestants  despoiling  these  zealous 
Catholics,  whose  zeal,  in  turn,  had  led 
them  to  despoil  the  Indian?  There  was  a 
moral;  but  it  wore  a coat  of  many  colors. 

The  Indian  was  rewarded,  and  a Greek 
pilot  forced  on  board  to  steer  to  Lima, 
the  great  treasury  of  Peruvian  gold. 

Drake’s  men  were  intoxicated  with 
their  success.  It  was  impossible  to  at- 
tack Panama  with  only  the  Golden 
Hind;  but  what  if  the  Golden  Hind 
could  catch  the  Glory  of  the  South  Seas 
— the  splendid  Spanish  galleon  that 
yearly  carried  Peruvian  gold  up  to 
Panama?  Drake  gained  first  news  of  the 
treasure-ship  being  afloat  while  he  was 
rifling  three  barks  at  Aricara,  below 
Lima;  but  he  knew  couriers  were  already 
speeding  overland  to  warn  the  Spanish 
governor.  Drake  pressed  sail  to  outstrip 
the  land  messenger,  and  glided  into 
Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  before  the 
thirty  ships  lying  dismantled  had  the 
slightest  inkling  of  his  presence. 

Viceroy  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  of 
Lima,  thought  the  overland  courier  mad. 

A pircde  heretic  in  the  South  Seas!  Pre- 
posterous! Some  Spanish  rascal  had 
turned  pirate:  so  the  Governor  gathered 
up  two  thousand  soldiers  to  march  with 
all  sjieed  for  Callao,  with  hot  wrath  and 
swift  punishment  for  the  culprit.  Drake 
had  already  sacked  Callao;  but  he  had 
missed  the  treasure-ship.  She  had  just 
left  for  Panama.  The  Golden  Hind  was 
lying  outside  the  port  becalmed  when 
Don  Toledo  came  pouring  his  two 
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thousand  soldiers  down  to  the  wharves. 
The  Spaniards  dashed  to  embark  on  the 
rifled  ships  with  a wild  halloo!  lie  was 
becalmed,  the  blackguard  pirate  — who- 
ever he  was.  They  would  tow  out ! 
Divine  Providence  had  surely  given  him 
into  their  hands;  but  just  as  they  began 
rowing  might  and  main  a fresh  wind 
ruffled  the  water.  The  Oolden  Hind 
spread  her  wings  to  the  wind  and  was 
off  like  a bird!  Drake  knew  no  ship 
afloat  could  outsail  his  swift  little  craft; 
and  the  Spaniards  had  embarked  in  such 
haste,  they  had  come  without  provisions. 
Famine  turned  the  pursuers  back  near 
the  equator,  the  disgusted  viceroy  hasten- 
ing to  equip  frigates  that  would  catch 
the  English  pirate  when  famine  would 
compel  him  to  head  southward. 

Drake  reefed  sails  to  capture  another 
gold  cargo.  The  crew  of  this  caravel 
were  so  grateful  to  be  put  ashore  instead 
of  having  their  throats  cut,  that  they 
revealed  to  Drake  the  stimulating  fact 
that  the  Cacafueyo,  the  Glory  of  the 
South  Seas , the  treasure-ship,  was  only 
two  days  ahead,  laden  with  golden 
wealth  untold. 

It  was  now  a wild  race  for  gold — for 
gold  enough  to  enrich  every  man  of  the 
crew;  Drake  called  on  the  men  to  acquit 
themselves  like  men.  The  sailors  an- 
swered with  a shout.  Every  inch  of 
sail  was  spread.  Old  muskets  and  cut- 
lasses were  scoured  till  they  shone  like 
the  sun.  Men  scrambled  up  the  mast- 
poles  to  gaze  seaward  for  sight  of 
sail.  Every  nerve  was  braced.  They 
were  now  across  the  equator.  A few 
hundred  miles  more,  and  the  Glory  of 
the  South  Seas  would  lie  safely  inside  the 
strong  harbor  of  Panama.  Drake  order- 
ed the  thirty  cannon  ready  for  action, 
and  in  a loud  voice  offered  the  present  of 
his  own  golden  chain  to  the  man  who 
should  first  descry  the  sails  of  the 
Spanish  treasure.  For  once  his  luck 
failed.  The  wind  suddenly  fell.  Before 
Drake  needed  to  issue  the  order,  his 
“ brave  boys  ” were  over  decks  and  out 
in  the  small  boats,  rowing  for  dear  life, 
towing  the  Golden  Hind . Day  or  night 
from  February  24  they  did  not  slack, 
scarcely  pausing  to  eat  or  sleep. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  of  March 
1,  John  Drake,  the  commander’s  brother, 
shouted  out  from  the  mast-top  where 
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he  clung,  “ Ship  ho !’’  and  the  blood  of 
every  Englishman  aboard  jumped  to  the 
words.  At  six  in  the  evening,  just  off 
Cape  Francisco,  they  were  so  close  to 
the  Glory  of  the  South  Seas , they  could 
see  that  she  was  compelled  to  sail  slowly 
owing  to  the  weight  of  her  cargo.  So 
unaware  of  danger  was  the  captain  that 
he  thought  Drake  some  messenger  sent 
by  the  viceroy,  and  instead  of  getting 
arms  in  readiness  and  pressing  sails,  he 
furled  his  canvas,  came  to  anchor,  and 
waited ! Drake’s  announcement  was  a 
roaring  cannonade  that  blew  the  mast- 
poles  off  the  Spanish  ship,  crippling  her 
like  a bird  with  wings  broken.  For  the 
rest,  the  scene  was  what  has  been  enacted 
wherever  pirates  have  played  their  game 
— a furious  fusillade  from  the  cannon 
mouths  belching  from  decks  and  port- 
holes, the  unscathed  ship  riding  down  on 
the  staggering  victim  like  a beast  on  its 
prey,  the  clapping  of  the  grappling-hooks 
that  bound  the  captive  to  the  sides  of 
her  victor,  the  rush  over  decks,  the  flash 
of  naked  sword,  the  decks  swimming  in 
blood,  and  the  quick  surrender.  The 
booty  from  this  treasure-ship  was  rough- 
ly estimated  at  twenty-six  tons  of  pure 
silver,  thirteen  chests  of  gold  plate, 
eighty  pounds  of  pure  gold,  and  precious 
jewels — emeralds  and  pearls — to  the  value 
in  modern  money  of  $720,000 

Drake  realized  now  that  he  dared  not 
return  to  England  by  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  All  the  Spanish  frigates  of 
the  Pacific  were  on  the  watch.  The 
Golden  Hind  was  so  heavily  freighted 
with  treasure,  it  was  actually  necessary 
to  lighten  ballast  by  throwing  spices  and 
silks  overboard. 

After  taking  counsel  with  his  ten  chosen 
advisers,  Drake  decided  to  give  the  Span- 
ish frigates  the  slip  by  discovering  and 
returning  through  the  Northeast  Pas- 
sage. In  the  course  of  rifling  port  and 
ship  at  Guatalco,  charts  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  Indian  Ocean  were  found;  so 
that-  even  if  the  voyage  to  England  by 
the  Northeast  Passage  proved  impos- 
sible, the  Golden  Hind  could  follow 
these  charts  round  the  world  by  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  Good  Hope  up  Africa. 

It  was  needless  for  Drake  to  sack 
more  Spanish  floats.  He  had  all  the 
plunder  he  could  carry.  From  the  charts 
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he  learned  that  the  Spaniards  always 
struck  north  for  favorable  winds.  Head- 
ing north,  month  after  month  the  Gold - 
en  Hind  sailed  for  the  shore  that 
should  have  led  northeast,  and  that 
puzzled  the  mariners  by  sheering  west 
and  yet  west;  fourteen  hundred  leagues 
she  sailed  along  a leafy  wilderness  of 
tangled  trees  and  ropy  mosses.  Then 
a sudden  cold  fell;  cold  and  fogs  that 
chilled  the  mariners  of  tropic  seas  to 
the  bone.  The  veering  coast  pushed 
them  out  farther  westward,  far  north 
of  what  the  Spanish  charts  showed. 
Instead  of  flying-fish,  now,  were  whales, 
whales  in  schools  of  thousands  that  gam- 
bolled round  the  Golden  Hind.  As  the 
north  winds — “ frozen  nimphes,”  the 
record  calls  them — blew  down  the  cold 
arctic  fogs,  Drake’s  men  thought  they 
were  certainly  nearing  the  arctic  pole. 
Where  were  they  ? Plainly  lost,  lost  some- 
where along  what  are  now  known  as  Men- 
docino and  Blanco  and  Flattery — in  a 
word,  up  as  far  as  Oregon,  and  perhaps 
Washington.  One  record  says  they  went 
to  latitude  43°.  Another  record,  pur- 
porting to  be  more  correct,  says  48°. 
The  Spaniards  had  been  north  as  far 
as  California;  but  beyond  this,  however 
far  he  may  have  gone,  Drake  was  a dis- 
coverer in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Mountains  covered  with  snow  they  saw, 
and  white  cliffs,  and  low  shelving  shores, 
which  is  more  descriptive  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  than  of  California.  Land  was 
sighted  at  42°,  north  of  Mendocino,  and 
an  effort  made  to  anchor  farther  north; 
but  contrary  winds  and  a rock  bottom 
gave  insecure  mooring.  The  coast  still 
seemed  to  trend  westward,  dispelling 
hopes  of  a Northeast  Passage;  and  if 
the  world  could  have  accepted  Drake’s 
conclusions  on  the  matter,  a deal  of 
expenditure  in  human  life  and  effort 
might  have  been  saved.  The  old  chron- 
icle relates : 

The  cause  of  this  extreme  cold  ice  conceive 
to  he  the  large  spreading  of  the  Asian  and 
Amencan  continent , if  they  he  not  fully 
joyned , yet  seem  they  to  come  very  neere , 
from  whose  high  and  snoto-covered  moun- 
tains. the  north  and  north-west  winds  send 
abroad  their  frozen  nimphes  to  the  infecting 
of  the  whole  air — hence  comes  it  that  in  the 
middest  of  their  summer , the  snow  hardly 
depart  eth  from  these  hills  at  all;  hence 


come  those  thickc  mists  and  most  stinking 
fogges , . . . for  these  reasons  u>e  coniecture 
that  either  there  is  no  passage  at  all  through 
these  Northerne  coasts , which  is  most  likely , 
or  if  there  he , that  it  is  unnavigable.  . . . 
Adde  there  unto,  that  though  we  searched 
the  coast  diligently  even  unto  the  J}8  de- 
gree, yet  found  we  not  the  land  to  trend  in 
any  place  towards  the  East , hut  rather  run- 
ning continually  North-West,  as  if  it  went 
directly  to  meet  with  Asia  ...  of  which  wc 
infallibly  concluded  rather  than  coniecturcd , 
that  there  was  none. 

Giving  up  all  idea  of  a Northeast 
Passage,  Drake  turned  south,  and  on 
June  17,  1579,  anchored  in  a bay  now 
thoroughly  identified  as  Drakes  Bay, 
north  of  San  Francisco. 

The  next  morning,  while  the  English 
were  yet  on  the  Golden  Hind , came  an 
Indian  in  a canoe,  shouting  out  oration 
of  welcome,  blowing  feather-down  on  the 
air  as  a sign  of  dovelike  peace,  and 
finally,  after  three  times  essaying  cour- 
age, coming  near  enough  the  English 
to  toss  a rush  basket  full  of  tobacco  into 
the  ship.  In  vain  Drake  threw  out 
presents  to  allure  the  Indian  on  board. 
The  terrified  fellow  scampered  ashore,  re- 
fusing everything  but  a gorgeous  hat 
that  floated  out  on  the  water.  For  years 
the  legend  of  Drake’s  ship  was  handed 
down  as  a tradition  among  the  Indians 
of  this  bay. 

By  the  21st,  tents  were  erected,  and  a 
rude  fortification  of  stone  thrown  round 
in  protection  where  the  precious  cargo  of 
gold  could  be  stored  while  the  ship  was 
to  be  careened  and  scraped.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  the  poor  Indians  gathered 
and  gazed  spellbound  at  the  sight  of  this 
great  winged  bird  of  the  ocean,  sending 
thirty  cannon  trundling  ashore,  and  her- 
self beginning  to  rise  up  from  the  tide 
on  piles  and  scaffolding.  As  Drake  sent 
the  assembled  tribe  presents,  the  Indians 
laid  down  their  bows  and  spears.  So 
marvellously  did  the  wonders  of  the 
white  men  grow  — sticks  that  emitted 
puffs  of  fire  (muskets),  a ship  that  could 
have  carried  their  tribe,  clothing  in  vel- 
vet and  gold  braid  gorgeous  as  the 
plumage  of  a bird,  cutlasses  of  steel — 
that  by  the  23d  great  assemblages  of 
Indians  were  on  their  knees  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  offering  sacrifices  to  the  won- 
derful beings  in  the  fort.  Whatever  the 
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MISS  DOROTHEA  MARCH  had 
become  aware  that  something 
‘ was  missing — an  uncomfortable 
feeling,  as  we  all  know.  Personal  prop- 
erty, of  course — to  be  exact,  Mr.  Alexis 
More,  messenger-boy,  knight  errant,  and 
general  factotum  in  Miss  March’s  entou- 
rage since  the  very  beginning  of  things. 
Worst  of  all,  it  looked  as  though  he  had 
lost  himself — and  deliberately,  too,  for 
there  he  sat  in  the  Japanese  tea-house 
talking  to  the  two  Hill  girls.  Dorothea 
frowned,  and  little  Mr.  Symons  shuffled 
his  feet  uneasily;  in  his  heart  he  was 
afraid  of  Miss  March.  A pause — that  is 
to  say,  an  intellectual  one — followed. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Symons?” 

“ I merely  remarked  that  I didn’t  like 
bats.  Miss  March.” 

“ Why  should  you  ? Nobody  does.  I 
don’t  suppose  that  you  could  find  a single 
person  at  this  garden-party  who  would 
say  a good  word  for  them.  The  bats  are 
as  friendless  as  the  Mormons.” 

“ I might  preach  against  them  next 
Sunday,”  suggested  the  clergyman,  with 
mild  irony.  "It’s  rather  difficult  to  get 
subjects  upon  which  my  parishioners  are 
fully  agreed.  There  are  the  candles;  it 
seems  quite  hopeless — ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Symons  ?” 

“ I was  speaking  of  the  candles.” 

“ Oh,  I thought  we  were  still  on  bats. 
Still,  there  is  a connection,  you  know; 
you  can’t  keep  the  windows  closed  on 
these  warm  evenings.” 

“ Miss  March!” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Symons,,  but 
T seem  to  be  hopelessly  scatter-brained 
this  afternoon.  Perhaps  you  could  get 
me  something.” 

Mr.  Symons  reflected  earnestly.  “ A 
sherbet  ?”  he  suggested. 

“ That  would  be  very  nice.  And  on 
your  way  would  you  mind  saying  to 
Lexy — I mean  Mr.  More — that  he  has 
my  vinaigrette  in  one  of  his  thousand 
pockets.  No;  nothing  else,  thank  you.” 


Mr.  Symons,  glad  to  be  on  active  serv- 
ice, hurried  away,  and  Miss  March, 
gloomily  abstracted,  continued  to  con- 
template the  Dresden-china  top  of  her 
sun-shade. 

Really  it  was  astounding,  this  sudden 
defection  from  her  standard;  what  could 
it  mean?  Lexy  More’s  attendance  upon 
.her  majesty  had  been  a long-established 
“use”;  ordinarily  Miss  March  did  not 
trouble  to  raise  her  voice  or  even  to  turn 
her  head  when  she  wanted  him;  he  was 
sure  to  be  at  her  elbow.  But  now — why, 
come  to  think  of  it,  she  had  hardly 
caught  a glimpse  of  him  since  his  return 
from  Hay  Bay;  it  was  unpardonable 
of  Lexy. 

“ Why,  Thea,  I haven’t  got  your  salts.” 

“ Of  course  not.  I merely  wanted 
you  for  your  accustomed  duties — to  keep 
away  the  caterpillars  and  the  Symonses. 
There  he  comes  now!  let’s  run.” 

They  found  themselves,  breathless,  in 
a leafy  alley;  it  was  deliciously  cool  here, 
and  no  one  within  sight  or  hearing. 
“What  fun!”  remarked  Dorothea,  and 
smiled  upon  her  companion  with  heaven- 
ly frankness. 

Lexy  More  flushed.  “ It’s  a long  time 
since  I’ve  seen  you,”  he  began.  There 
was  an  undercurrent  of  real  emotion  in 
the  words;  for  the  briefest  possible  mo- 
ment it  seemed  to  the  girl  that  she  was 
being  swept  off  her  feet. 

“ Yes,”  she  assented,  unsteadily.  Then 
she  found  firm  ground  again.  “ I didn’t 
know  that  you  were  an  admirer  of  moun- 
tain scenery,”  she  went  on,  smilingly. 
“ The  everlasting  Hills,  as  the  Psalter  has 
it;  also  the  parish  register.” 

Mr.  More  colored.  “ Well,  we  had  an 
immense  time  at  the  bay,”  he  said,  ir- 
relevantly. “ No  end  of  muskellonge.” 

“Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

The  garden-party  had  turned  out  a 
success,  after  all,  and  Miss  March  enjoyed 
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herself  hugely.  Later  on  there  was  tea 
on  the  terrace,  and  Dorothea,  walking  in 
the  thick  of  the  crowd,  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  dropping  her  handkerchief.  It 
was  Lexy  More  who  picked  it  up  and  re- 
turned it  to  her.  It  was  Lexy  again  who 
handed  her  up  the  ladder  of  the  club 
brake  when  the  time  came  to  go ; in  some 
mysterious  way  he  contrived  to  find  a 
seat  by  her  side  as  the  coach  moved 
off.  Miss  March  reflected,  with  quiet 
satisfaction,  that  the  missing  some- 
thing had  been  recovered,  that  the  lost 
piece  of  personal  property  was  again 
in  her  possession. 

And  yet,  as  the  days  went  by,  Miss 
March  felt  less  secure  in  her  newly  re- 
stored proprietorship.  She  had  still  only 
to  beckon  and  Lexy  would  come,  but 
somehow  she  found  fewer  and  fewer 
occasions  for  the  exercise  of  her  sov- 
ereignty. There  was  the  Country  Club 
ball  and  Lexy  had  to  be  in  town.  Busi- 
ness, he  explained;  but  never  before  had 
he  missed  that  one  event  of  the  season. 
And  fancy  dress  was  always  so  becoming 
to  him — the  excuse  seemed  frivolous. 
The  same  thing  happened  the  night  of 
Mrs*  Dexter’s  dance.  Finally,  the  climax 
arrived  when  he  sent  a regret  to  her  own 
birthday  dinner.  Business  again ! When 
only  a broken  leg  would  have  offered  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  was  then  that  Dorothea  took  serious 
counsel  with  herself.  “ Is  he  trying  to 
avoid  me?”  she  asked  herself,  indig- 
nantly. “ It’s  absurd,  ridiculous ! and  I 
won’t  stand  it.” 

The  next  day  she  caught  sight  of  the 
recreant  at  the  golf  club,  and  cornered 
him  unshrinkingly.  “ You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  Lexy  More,”  she 
began,  severely.  “ Such  abominable  treat- 
ment! I demand  an  explanation.” 

“ But  then—” 

“ Yes,  I will  have  it.  I might  as  well 
be  a piece  of  poison-ivy  and  be  done  with 
it.  Or  shall  I get  a leper’s  bell,  and  ring 
it  whenever  I chance  to  be  in  your  wor- 
shipful neighborhood  ? Honestly,  Lexy,  I 
am  angry  and  mortified  and,  worst  of  all, 
hurt.  I don’t  mind  telling  you,  either.” 

Now,  for  the  woman  who  can  success- 
fully use  it,  frankness  is  a far  more  po- 
tent weapon  than  coquetry ; the  masculine 
intelligence  is  reasonably  well  prepared 


for  a feminine  ambuscade,  but  it  never 
dreams  of  a frontal  attack.  Yet  Lexy 
More  did  not  deceive  himself;  he  stood 
before  her  cold  and  silent. 

“Well?”  demanded  the  lady,  with  a 
fine  show  of  impatience. 

“ Since  you  insist  upon  it,  I shall 
proceed  to  justify  myself,”  he  answered, 
firmly. 

At  this  businesslike  declaration  Dor- 
othea’s show  of  effrontery  collapsed  with 
amazing  celerity;  she  took  refuge  in  the 
immemorial  abiding-place  of  her  sex — 
inconsistency. 

“I’m  going  to  play  in  a foursome,” 
she  said,  hastily,  “ and  haven’t  time  to 
stop.  Besides,  you  can’t  possibly  have  a 
reasonable  explanation,  and  I won’t  listen 
to  any  other.” 

Apparently,  Mr.  More  did  not  hear,  for 
he  went  on  with  the  utmost  imperturba- 
bility. “ It’s  quite  true,  Thea,  that  things 
haven’t  been  the  same  between  us,  and 
they  can’t  be.  I had  to  stand  aside,  and 
I did  it  deliberately;  I have  been  waiting 
until  you  should  realize  that  I was  stand- 
ing aside.  Then  if  you  preferred  it  so, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  said — noth- 
ing more  that  could  be  said.  Otherwise 
I should  have  my  chance — this  chance.” 

“ Don’t,  Lexy.” 

“ I really  owe  it  to  you.  People — ” 

“ I hate  people.” 

“ Quite  so,  but  you  can’t  stop  them 
from  talking.  What  does  it  all  mean? 
Everybody  was  asking  that,  and  I had  to 
face  the  question  myself.  Then,  at  last, 
I knew  what  I wanted ; now  you  know  it.” 

“ Oh,  Lexy ; it  couldn’t  be.” 

“ Yes,  I know.  But  why — why  couldn’t 
it  be?” 

The  girl  was  silent,  and  he  went  on: 

“ I tried  to  reach  you,  to  touch  you,  to 
show  you  myself — awkwardly  enough,  I 
dare  say,  but  that’s  the  man’s  way  when 
he  really  means  it.  No  use.” 

“ No.” 

“ Then  why  did  you  call  me  back  ? Not 
once,  but  twice;  it  might  have  gone  on 
indefinitely.” 

“ Honestly,  Lexy,  I don’t  know.” 

“ You  don’t  know!  You  don’t  know!” 

“ You  mustn’t  be  too  hard  on  me ; I 
had  to  think  this  tiling  out  as  well 
as  you.” 

“If  T should  ask  you  straight  out  to 
marry  me?”  said  More,  boldly.  “ Then — ” 
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Their  glances  crossed,  contended,  re- 
treated, and  disengaged.  Dorothea 
breathed  freely  again;  he  had  scorned  to 
press  an  advantage  so  unfair;  at  least 
they  would  part  as  becomes  honorable 
antagonists. 

“ I am  thinking  of  politics,”  said  the 
man,  a little  shamefacedly.  “ The  Legis- 
lature, you  know;  they  want  to  use  my 
name  at  the  primary  next  Tuesday.” 

She  nodded  a pleased  approval. 
“ Good !”  she  said.  “ They  need  men  like 
you  in  politics.” 

“ Men  like  me ! A trifler  all  my  life. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I do;  it’s  a 
good  enough  reason — ” 

“ Never  mind  that.  You  are  wanted 
now  and  definitely;  it  is  a career.” 

“ A career !”  repeated  young  Mr.  More, 
bitterly.  “ As  though  that  could  sat- 
isfy—” 

“ Well,  me  for  one,”  and  she  smiled 
at  him  frankly;  of  course  he  must  needs 
misunderstand. 

“ I may  see  you  now  and  then  ?” 

“ Of  course — there  goes  Uncle  Max! 
Please  stop  him.” 

Mr.  Maxfield  March,  maternal  uncle, 
titular  godfather,  and  legal  guardian  of 
the  doubly  orphaned  Dorothea,  possessed 
the  inestimable  faculty  of  discretion ; 
during  the  long  drive  home  he  delivered 
a monologue  upon  the  cultivation  of 
sugar-beets,  and  his  niece  listened  rev- 
erently ; it  sounded  like  one  of  the 
homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches, 
inexpressibly  soothing,  entirely  safe. 

And  so  Mr.  Alexis  More  did  begin  to 
play  the  game  of  politics;  his  name  was 
presented  at  the  primary;  he  received 
the  nomination,  and  in  due  course  he 
was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the 
State  Legislature.  It  was  not  a long 
step,  but  it  was  the  first  one,  and  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  new  member  from 
Hampton  meant  business;  he  began  to 
be  recognized  in  the  councils  of  his  party. 

Miss  Dorothea  March  contemplated  the 
launching  of  this  promising  career  with 
somewhat  mixed  feelings.  It  was  splen- 
did, of  course,  that  Lexy  More  should 
be  making  a man  of  himself;  she  ap- 
proved heartily  of  his  ambition  to  suc- 
ceed. But  that  the  object  of  his  efforts 
should  be  something  so  entirely  dis- 
associated from  herself — well,  it  did  seem 


incredible,  unthinkable  even.  “ But  men 
are  all  alike/’  she  concluded,  philosoph- 
ically. “ It’s  merely  a question  of  having 
something  to  chase.  I am  a little  dis- 
appointed in  Lexy.” 

On  her  own  account  Miss  March  had 
gone  in  for  altruistic  work.  Somewhat 
gingerly  at  first,  but  as  time  went  on 
her  interest  deepened.  “ All  of  life,”  re- 
flected this  observant  young  person,  “ is 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  a park 
wall — no,  nor  even  the  best  of  it.”  There 
was  a forceful  novelty  in  this  conclusion 
that  impressed  itself  upon  Dorothea;  she 
was  emboldened  to  repeat  it  to  her  uncle. 

Now  the  case  of  the  Hampton  feather- 
workers  was  assuredly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  employees  in  the  factory 
were  all  women,  and  their  working-day 
was  one  of  ten  hours — a relic  of  barbar- 
ism. Miss  March  reflected  that  Lexy 
More  came  home  from  Shirley  every 
Friday  for  the  week-end;  she  wrote  and 
asked  him  to  call  and  see  her  on  Sunday 
evening.  Of  course  he  obeyed. 

“Now  what  can  be  done?”  asked  Miss 
March,  the  evidence  being  all  in. 

“ Look  at  the  men,”  answered  More. 
“ They  have  their  unions  to  attend  to 
these  abuses.” 

“ You  can’t  do  it  with  women.  I don’t 
like  to  confess  it,  but  my  sex  has  its 
failings.  The  innumerable  and  petty 
jealousies  of  our  sisterhood  make  com- 
bination— real,  effective  combination — 
impossible.” 

“ I dare  say.” 

“ Why  couldn’t  there  be  a bill  put 
through  the  Legislature  ? A general 
eight-hour  law,  such  as  other  States 
have.” 

Mr.  More  looked  thoughtful.  “ It  isn’t 
the  party  policy  to  interfere  in  this  sort 
of  thing,”  he  said,  with  some  hesitation. 

“Policy!  Party!”  rejoined  Miss  March, 
scornfully.  “ What  are  you  in  the  Legis- 
lature for,  Lexy  More?  Yes,  you  and 
men  like  you.  To  make  your  party  or 
to  be  made  by  it?” 

“ There’s  something  in  that.” 

“ Will  you  try  it  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Remarkable  to  relate,  the  young  mem- 
ber from  Hampton  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing his  point  both  in  committee-room 
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and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  fight 
was  a bitter  one,  but  Lexy  conducted  it 
admirably;  the  Upper  Chamber  con- 
curred, and  the  Governor  signed  the  bill. 
A brilliant  triumph,  indeed,  and  it  had 
an  unexpected  bearing  upon  the  political 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Alexis  More.  Half-way 
through  the  session  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  died  suddenly,  and  the  member 
from  Hampton  was  selected  to  succeed 
him.  It  looked  like  a tribute  to  personal 
worth,  but  old  “Wash”  Norton,  repre- 
sentative from  the  Warwick  district  for 
full  forty  years,  could  have  told  you  dif- 
ferently. In  fact,  the  veteran  statesman 
took  the  trouble  to  call  upon  Lexy  one 
evening  at  the  latter’s  apartments  in  the 
Pontiac;  Mr.  Norton  talked  freely  and, 
at  the  last,  almost  frankly. 

" So  don’t  get  gay,  my  boy,”  he  con- 
cluded, with  a certain  fatherly  solicitude. 
" Remember  that  I’ve  run  with  this 
machine  for  nigh  on  to  half  a century. 
Political  preferment,  huh!  reminds  me 
of  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.” 

" Yes  ?”  rejoined  the  neophyte. 

" i I like  the  Garter,’  he  usetcr  say, 
‘ because  there’s  no  damned  merit  about 
it.’  Lexy,  my  boy,  don’t  get  gay.” 

" I won’t,”  promised  young  Mr.  More, 
somewhat  crestfallen ; apparently  there 
were  depths  to  the  political  ocean  beyond 
ordinary  soundings. 

A coming  man  — that  was  the  way 
they  began  to  talk  about  Mr.  Alexis  More, 
both  in  Shirley  itself  and  throughout  the 
country  at  large,  and  Dorothea  Match 
had  grown  to  listen,  with  secret  pleasure, 
to  the  encomiums  that  met  her  ear.  It 
pleased  her  to  reflect  that  in  all  this 
she  had  played  a part,  unrecognized  but 
none  the  less  essential, — the  proper  role 
for  a woman.  She  had  pointed  out  the 
way,  and,  best  of  all,  it  was  the  right 
way;  the  success  would  be  deserved. 

The  legislative  session  was  drawing  to 
its  close,  and  Lexy  More’s  star  was  still 
in  the  ascendant.  It  was  a Sunday  eve- 
ning, and,  quite  as  a matter  of  course,  he 
had  dropped  in  at  the  Marches’  for  high 
tea.  At  the  table  Dorothea  had  seemed 
unusually  silent,  a trifle  abstracted  even. 
The  conversation  between  the  two  men 
drifted  naturally  to  State  politics. 

" It  has  been  a dull  session,  Lexy,”  ob- 


served Uncle  Max.  " That’s  the  best 
compliment  that  can  bo  bestowed  upon 
a State  Legislature.  The  less  done  the 
better.” 

" Well,  we  can’t  be  sure  of  a good 
record  just  yet.  There’s  one  big  thing, 
at  least,  coming  on.” 

“ What’s  that?” 

"Midland  Terminal.” 

Mr.  March  looked  interested.  " So  the 
Belden  people  really  mean  business  this 
time?  They  are  determined  to  get  into 
Shirley  ?” 

"Yes;  Absalom’s  bill  will  be  favora- 
bly reported  on  Monday.  Looks  like  a 
stiff  fight.” 

" The  Continental  interests,  of  course  ?” 

"Yes.  As  usual,  old  ‘Wash’  Norton 
is  managing  the  Continental  campaign.” 

"The  public,  as  usual,  is  sacrificed,” 
remarked  Mr.  March,  judicially.  " How- 
ever, the  ultimate  source  of  power — the 
silent  vote,  Lexy.” 

" Oh,  I know  all  that,  sir.  I have  been 
learning  something  about  politics  in  the 
last  two  months,  and  I may  tell  you 
now  that,  if  all  goes  well,  I am  slated 
for  the  Congressional  nomination  in  the 
Fifth  District.” 

" You  are  in  the  hands  of  your  friends 
— meaning  ‘ Wash  ’ Norton.” 

Young  Mr.  More  colored.  " He  has 
done  a good  deal  for  me,”  he  said, 
frankly. 

"And  may  do  more.  Well,  Lexy,  it’s 
the  next  step,  and  you  have  my  best 
wishes.  I am  going  to  the  village  now. 
Can  I take  you  down  ?’’ 

But  Lexy  declined.  " I want  to  have 
a talk  with  Thea,”  he  declared.  " Un- 
less you  have  something  else  on,”  he 
added,  inquiringly  to  Miss  March,  who 
promptly  professed  herself  at  his  service. 
Uncle  Max  acquiesced  smilingly  in  the 
decision  and  departed. 

" Now  tell  me  about  this  Midland  af- 
fair,” said  Miss  March,  when  the  twain 
had  comfortably  established  themselves 
before  the  library  fire. 

" The  facts  are  simple  enough,”  re- 
plied More.  " The  Continental  has  a 
monopoly  here,  and  the  Midland  people 
are  trying  for  a share  in  the  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  they  must  get  into  Shir- 
ley to  complete  their  through  line  to 
the  seaboard.” 

" If  there  were  another  road  East  be- 
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sides  the  Continental,  it  would  mean 
lower  rates  for  freight;  isn’t  that  it?” 

“ Competition,  of  course.” 

“ It  would  be  a good  thing  for  the 
people,  then?” 

“ On  the  face  of  it — yes.  But  a ques- 
tion like  this  is  rather  involved;  it  takes 
an  expert  to  figure  it  all  out.” 

“ Somebody  like  Mr.  6 Wash  ’ Norton, 
for  instance.” 

“Well,  he  is  the  Continental  man; 
everybody  knows  that.” 

“ I think,  Lexy,  that  I am  beginning 
to  understand.” 

The  youthful  Speaker  of  the  Ilouse 
smiled  tolerantly.  “You  think  so?”  he 
said. 

“ Well,  if  I don’t,  I soon  shall.  Don’t 
be  disagreeable  now  and  make  allusions 
to  cobblers  and  their  lasts.  Even  if  I 
am  a woman,  I can  see  things.  All  the 
better,  perhaps,  that  I don’t  have  to 
stand  so  close  to  them.” 

“ You  have  been  right  most  of  the 
time,”  admitted  Lexy,  generously.  “ And 
you’ve  helped  me  tremendously.” 

“ I’m  glad  of  that.  It’s  the  way  in 
which  a real  woman  prefers  to  work;  it’s 
the  man’s  part  to  actually  do.” 

“ The  man  ?” 

“ A man,  then.”  She  made  the  cor- 
rection so  coolly  that  Lexy’s  face  grew 
sober  again.  “ Don’t  let’s  get  away  from 
the  career,  Lexy.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  you  should  have  any 
special  interest  in  that.” 

“Why  not?  It’s  part  mine;  you  just 
said  so  yourself.” 

“ I meant  it,  too.  Even  the  biggest 
part.” 

“ Consequently  I intend  to  look  after 
my  vested  interests,  as  you  call  them. 
1 want  you  to  succeed,  Lexy — honestly 
I do.” 

“ I don’t  see  exactly  why.”  He  looked 
at  her  steadily,  striving  to  extort  some 
admission  of  that  implied  understanding 
between  them.  A career!  Had  she  not 
distinctly  said  that  it  would  satisfy  her? 
It  was  time  for  the  assurance  to  be  re- 
newed; if  he  were  to  go  on  with  the 
affair,  he  wanted  encouragement. 

Miss  March  moved  back  a trifle  from 
the  fire;  it  was  rather  warm.  “I  have 
some  letters  to  write,”  she  remarked. 

“ That  means  that  I’m  to  go,”  said 
Lexy,  and  rose  promptly.  He  must  fore- 
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go  that  assurance,  after  all.  Well,  he 
would  be  patient  and  wait  until  he  had 
the  price  of  admission  to  his  paradise 
actually  in  hand.  He  smiled  down  at 
her.  “ Good-by,”  he  said. 

“ Good  luck.” 

“ It’s  nice  of  you,  Thea,  to  really  care. 

I am  going  to  justify  your  complimen- 
tary confidence.” 

“ Of  course  you  are.” 

“ And  you  don’t  mind  my  coming  here 
and  telling  you  things?  It  is  a help.” 

“ Go  away,  foolish  man,”  said  Miss 
March,  with  asperity.  “ I’ve  told  you 
once  about  those  letters.” 

Lexy  took  his  final  leave,  and  the  girl 
returned  to  the  library.  Forgetful  of 
those  important  epistles,  she  continued 
to  gaze  into  the  red  heart  of  the  fire, 
an  unusually  thoughtful  Dorothea. 

“How  stupid  men  are!”  she  said,  half 
aloud.  “ Of  course  I want  to  make  it 
up  to  him  in  every  way  that  I can,  and 
a career  is  the  most  reasonable  thing. 
Why  can’t  he  be  satisfied  with  that?” 

“ Midland  Terminal.” 

It  seemed  as  though  the  words  had 
been  spoken  aloud;  involuntarily  she 
looked  around.  “ I’d  like  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  that  particular  busi- 
ness,” she  said,  decidedly,  and  rose  to 
her  feet. 

Mr.  March  was  a great  newspaper- 
reader,  and  in  his  library  all  the  impor- 
tant State  journals  were  kept  on  file. 
Dorothea  went  over  to  the  big  rack  on 
which  they  were  hung  and  carried  off 
an  armful.  When  Mr.  March  returned 
at  midnight  she  was  still  at  work,  sur- 
rounded by  billows  of  newspapers  and 
legislative  blue  books,  while  the  letters 
had  never  been  written  at  all.  “ I want 
to  know  about  the  Continental-Midland 
affair,”  she  explained,  gravely.  “ Will 
you  help  me,  good  Parrnin  ?” 

“ At  your  service,”  answered  Parrain, 
gallantly. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Dorothea  had 
arrived  at  a perfectly  definite  conclusion 
— the  Midland  Terminal  bill  ought  to 
pass.  The  press  of  the  State,  excluding 
the  journals  manifestly  subsidized  by  the 
Continental,  were  practically  unanimous; 
moreover,  the  measure  had  already  gone 
through  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  the 
Governor  was  favorably  disposed.  It 
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was  a clear  case  of  the  people  against  the 
insolent  monopoly  of  a great  corporation. 

“ There’s  only  one  possible  way  of  look- 
ing at  it,”  announced  Dorothea,  and 
shook  her  yellow  curls  defiantly. 

Uncle  Max  smiled.  “ It  isn’t  custom- 
ary for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  use 
his  vote,”  he  said,  placidly,  “ excepting, 
of  course,  in  case  of  a tie.” 

“ Well,  it  looks  like  a close  fight,  and 
I’m  going  to  make  sure  that  Lexy  More 
is  i right,’  as  you  politicians  call  it.  Then 
if  it  comes  to  a test — Oh,  I wish 
it  were  Friday,  so  that  I could  begin 
on  him.” 

But  Friday  night  passed,  and  no  Lexy. 
By  way  of  explanation,  Dorothea  received 
a long-distance  call  on  the  telephone. 
Mr.  More  announced  regretfully  that 
press  of  official  duty  would  keep  him 
in  Shirley  over  Sunday.  “ However,  the 
Legislature  adjourns  finally  on  Wednes- 
day,” he  added,  “ and  the  golf  will  keep 
until  then.  So  sorry — ” 

“ Of  course,”  interrupted  Miss  March, 
a trifle  impatiently,  “ but  how  about 
Midland  Terminal?” 

“ Midland  Terminal ! Why — er — what 
do  you  want  to  know  ?” 

“ Everything.  Is  the  bill  going  to 
pass  ?” 

“ It  will  be  close — very  close.” 

“ Are  you  quite  sure  of  where  you 
stand,  Lexy?” 

“Me!  Why,  of  course.  Don’t  worry 
your  small  head  over  that.  How  are 
the  puppies  ?” 

“ Flourishing.”  She  hesitated  a mo- 
ment; then  vouchsafed  a curt  good-by 
and  rang  off. 

On  Monday  morning  Miss  March  be- 
spoke her  uncle’s  indulgence. 

" Parrain” 

“My  child?” 

“ I want  you  to  take  Mrs.  Gwynne  and 
me  to  Shirley  for  two  or  three  days.  We 
can  be  very  comfortable  at  the  Pontiac, 
and  I hear  they  have  a new  chef.” 

“You  want  to  do  a little  lobbying 
for  Midland  Terminal,”  observed  Uncle 
Max,  acutely.  “I  am  astonished  at  you, 
Thea  March.” 

“ Will  you  take  me?” 

“ I suppose  so.” 

In  response  to  a message  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  called  that  evening  at 


Parlor  F ; such  an  agreeable  surprise  to 
know  that  the  Marches  were  actually  in 
Shirley.  Never  had  Dorothea  appeared 
to  such  charming  advantage;  she  fairly 
dazzled  young  Mr.  More’s  eyes  as  she 
swept  forward  to  greet  him.  He  began 
upon  a clumsy  compliment,  but  the  en- 
chantress cut  him  short. 

“ I’m  lobbying  for  the  Midland  bill,” 
she  said,  gravely.  “ You  say  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question,  and  that  is 
true — a right  and  a wrong  one.” 

Mr.  More  was  not  in  the  least  anxious 
to  talk  politics,  but  there  was  no  escape 
for  him.  Accordingly,  he  entered  upon 
a labored  defence  of  the  Continental  po- 
sition. To  begin  with,  one  master  must 
surely  be  better  than  two;  and  even  if 
the  Midland  won,  the  fight  would  prob- 
ably end  in  the  community-of -interest 
agreement,  leaving  the  public  worse  off 
than  ever.  How  much  wiser  to  hold  the 
Midland  franchise  as  a club  wherewith 
to  keep  the  Continental  in  order ! 

Miss  March  tore  away  this  sophistical 
veil  with  an  unsparing  hand.  “ It’s  the 
present-day  conditions  that  are  intoler- 
able,” she  declared.  “ Moreover,  none  of 
your  arguments  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  fact  that  the  people  want  this  meas- 
ure; virtually  they’re  a unit  on  it.  It’s 
your  first  and  paramount  business  to 
carry  out  the  public  will;  is  it  not?” 

The  discussion  was  a lengthy  one,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Gwynne’s  yawn,  under  cover 
of  her  fan,  had  become  a continuous 
performance  long  before  Mr.  More  took 
his  leave. 

“ I shall  think  it  over,”  he  said,  soberly, 
as  they  shook  hands. 

“ It  must  be  your  own  conviction,  of 
course,”  she  responded.  “To  make  up 
your  mind  and  then  act  honestly  upon 
it;  T do  expect  that  much  of  you.” 

On  Tuesday  Miss  March  attended  the 
session  of  the  House;  seated  in  the 
ladies’  gallery,  she  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings with  lively  interest.  How  well 
Lexy  presided ! The  career  loomed  up  in 
magnificent  proportions  as  she  watched 
him;  his  genius  was  assuredly  political 
and  worthy  of  a larger  field.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Midland  Terminal  bill 
dragged  along  to  a second  reading;  Mr. 
“ Wash  ” Norton  never  fired  in  the  air, 
and,  moreover,  he  was  busy  in  distributing 
his  “ammunition”  to  the  best  advan- 
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tage.  During  the  closing  hour  he  had  a 
brief  conference  with  the  Speaker,  and 
came  away  from  it  looking  rather  dis- 
turbed ; there  was  an  indefinable  some- 
thing in  Lexy’s  attitude  that  hinted  of 
breakers  ahead.  That  same  evening  Mr. 
Norton  had  the  honor  of  taking  out  Miss 
March  at  a small  dinner-party  given  by 
Mr.  More  at  the  Country  Club.  The 
veteran  statesman  found  the  young  lady 
charming,  and,  moreover,  extraordinarily 
well  informed  upon  the  political  issues 
of  the  hour.  “ I am  beginning  to  under- 
stand,” said  to  himself  the  generalissimo 
of  the  Continental  forces. 

At  ten  o’clock  Wednesday  morning  the 
Midland  Terminal  bill  was  put  upon  its 
final  reading.  Miss  March,  sitting  in  the 
front  row  of  the  ladies’  gallery,  was  pleas- 
antly surprised  to  receive  a visit  from 
Mr.  “ Wash  ” Norton.  “ Not  on  the  floor 
— you?”  she  asked,  with  arching  eyebrows. 

“ There’s  no  hurry,”  asserted  the  born 
leader  of  men.  “You  have  to  give  the 
boys  a chance  to  talk;  the  article  is  in- 
tended wholly  for  home  consumption,  and 
is  not  expected  to  affect  the  result.”  He 
glanced  at  the  tally-sheet  in  his  hand, 
folded  it  up  carefully,  and  stowed  it  away 
in  an  inside  pocket. 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  know  how 
the  vote  will  go?” 

“ Tolerably  well,  miss.  Say  within 
one  or  two.  It  will  be  a mighty  interest- 
ing roll-call.” 

“ Then  you  think  that  the  vote  may 
result  in  a tie?” 

“Maybe;  yes,  it’s  quite  possible.  It’s 
a curious  game,  is  politics,  my  dear 
young  lady.  Few  that  play  it  really  well. 
Now  there’s  Lexy  More — an  admirable 
young  man.” 

Miss  March  felt  a pleasurable  thrill; 
praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  indeed. 
“I  think  Mr.  More  has  a future,”  she 
answered,  briefly. 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ Then  if  he  goes  to  Congress — ” 

“ If.” 

Dorothea  met  Mr.  “ Wash  ” Norton’s 
half  - quizzical  and  wholly  inflexible 
glance,  and  understood  in  a flash.  “ So 
that  is  it,”  she  said,  slowly. 

“ That  is  it,”  assented  Mr.  Norton, 
blandly  indifferent  to  the  cutting  em- 
phasis in  her  words.  He  nodded  in  an- 
swer to  a signal  from  the  floor  of  the 


House  and  rose.  “ Well,  miss,  I must 
be  getting  back  to  work.  We’ll  call  for 
the  question  in,  say,  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  if  you  want  to  forward  a message  to 
anybody,  just  catch  my  eye  and  I’ll  send 
you  a page.  You  may  need  this.”  He 
slipped  a plain  white  envelope  into  her 
hand  and  departed. 

Miss  March  took  severe  counsel  with 
herself  during  the  next  few  minutes. 
The  declaration  had  been  none  the  less 
explicit  for  being  veiled,  and  she  under- 
stood clearly  that  young  Mr.  More’s  po- 
litical future  was  at  stake.  He  must  obey 
the  orders  of  the  party  machine  or  it 
would  have  no  use  for  him.  This  was 
practical  politics,  as  she  reflected  bitterly. 

It  was  an  added  aggravation  that  the 
question  at  issue  was  really  a nicely  bal- 
anced one.  There  were  men — honest  men 
— in  the  party  councils  who  believed  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  would  be 
served  by  keeping  the  Midland  out. 
Lexy  himself  had  been  one  of  these  mis- 
guided patriots;  if  he  still  held  to  his 
belief,  he  would  be  justified  in  voting 
against  the  bill;  he  might  save  his  con- 
science and  his  career  with  equal  pro- 
priety. In  that  event  Dorothea  had  only 
to  keep  her  hands  off  and  all  would  be 
well.  But  this  she  could  not  do.  The 
technical  features  of  the  situation  were 
too  complicated  perhaps  for  the  feminine 
mind ; on  a pure  matter  of  statesmanship 
she  was  hardly  qualified  to  speak.  But 
one  thing  she  did  know — absolutely.  It 
was  the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  people 
that  this  bill  should  pass,  and  that,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  was  a decision  from 
which  there  could  be  no  appeal. 

Miss  March  took  one  of  her  large 
calling-cards  and  scribbled  a few  lines 
upon  it.  This  is  what  she  wrote: 

“ The  career  is  ruined  if  you  vote  for 
the  bill — Mr.  Norton  has  just  told  me  so, 
and  it  is  fair  that  you  should  know.  I 
only  want  to  say  that  I never  intended 
to  make  your  success  the  condition  of 
that — that  other  thing.  You  misunder- 
stood me  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
is  enough  for  me,  ten  thousand  times 
over,  that  you  should  just  do  what  is 
right. — D.  M.” 

The  page  was  standing  at  her  elbow 
as  she  wrote;  she  enclosed  the  card  in  the 
envelope  and  addressed  it  to  the  Speaker. 
The  boy  dashed  off,  and  she  watched  him 
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as  he  threaded  his  way  to  the  desk.  Lexy 
took  the  note,  and  recognizing  the  fa- 
miliar handwriting,  glanced  up  at  her 
with  a smile. 

The  roll-call  upon  the  bill  had  begun, 
but  Dorothea,  leaning  far  back  in  her 
so  at,  heard  nothing  of  either  ayes  or 
noes.  The  overwhelming  consciousness  of 
what  she  had  done  had  dawned  upon  her; 
there  was  a fatal  ambiguity  in  that  phrase 
— “ do  what  is  right.”  She  had  meant 
to  leave  the  decision  to  his  conscience, 
but  he  might  conclude,  with  perfect  jus- 
tice, that  the  “ right  ” referred  to  her 
own  views,  so  repeatedly  and  strongly 
expressed.  Reduced  to  plain  terms,  she 
had  asked  this  man  to  choose  between 
his  career  and  herself;  more  than  that, 
she  had  actually  offered  herself  by  way 
of  satisfaction  for  his  loss. 

It  was  an  intolerable  dilemma.  If  now 
Lexy  voted  against  the  bill  and  made  no 
further  sign,  she  must  understand  that 
he  had  grown  to  prefer  his  career  to  her 
love,  and  she  had  sacrificed  her  maiden 
pride  doubly  in  vain.  Or,  if  he  voted 
for  the  measure,  could  she  ever  feel  sure 
that  he  had  done  it  honestly  ? The  world, 
indeed,  were  well  lost  for  love,  but  never 
honor,  and  if  he  really  believed  that  his 
duty  lay  the  other  way — “ Oh,  why  did 
T ever  meddle  with  these  wretched  poli- 
tics!” exclaimed  the  distracted  Dorothea. 

There  was  just  one  other  contingency. 
The  bill  might  pass  or  be  defeated  with- 
out the  vote  of  the  presiding  officer,  and 
in  that  event  he  need  not  declare  himself. 
Then  she  would  have  a chance  to  explain, 
to  avert  the  intolerable  situation.  Anx- 
iously she  leaned  over  the  gallery  rail, 
scanning  the  immovable  countenance  of 
Mr.  “ Wash  ” Norton,  who  stood  near  the 
clerk’s  desk,  checking  off  his  tally-sheet. 
How  was  it  going?  She  could  not  guess. 

The  roll-call  was  finished,  and  the  offi- 
cials tabulated  the  result  with  profes- 
sional rapidity;  one  of  them  handed  the 
Speaker  a slip  of  paper.  Lexy  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  everybody  stopped  talking. 
He  spoke  quickly  but  without  visible 
emotion:  “Ayes,  32;  noes,  32.  The  chair 
votes  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  bill 
passes  by  a majority  of  one.” 

Applause  followed,  punctuated  by  cat- 
calls from  the  gallery.  Dorothea  did  not 
look  at  Lexy.  “I  feel  as  though  I had 
been  auctioned  off,”  she  thought,  whim- 


sically. Where  was  Uncle  Max?  She 
wanted  to  get  back  to  the  hotel  at  once. 

Just  before  luncheon  Lexy  burst  into 
Parlor  F,  with  the  merest  apology  for  a 
knock.  “ It’s  all  over,”  he  announced, 
cheerfully.  “ The  Governor  has  signed 
the  bill,  and  the  Legislature  is  adjourned 
sine  die” 

Dorothea’s  voice  shook.  “ Have  you 
seen  Mr.  Norton?”  she  asked. 

Lexy  looked  sober  at  that.  “ No,  I 
haven’t.  What’s  the  use?  He  is  through 
with  me,  and  I understand  that  as  well 
as  though  he  had  said  so  in  words.  The 
career  is  over,  Thea;  out  of  sight,  up 
the  spout.” 

“ Yes,  I know.” 

“ Haven’t  you  a word  of  any  kind  for 
me?  It  might  make  up — ” 

“You  want  the  fulfilment  of  the  bar- 
gain?” she  queried,  coldly. 

“ Bargain !” 

“ Oh,  I’ll  stand  by  what  I said ; no 
fear.  But  how  could  you,  Lexy, — how 
could  you  ! It  can’t  be — never — never — ” 
Upon  these  incoherencies  succeeded  tears, 
and  young  Mr.  More  stood  confused. 

“ Thea !”  he  cried. 

“ Go  away — unless  you  want  me  to 
despise  you  utterly.” 

Righteous  anger  possessed  the  soul  of 
Lexy.  He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  firm- 
ly drew  away  the  two  hands  from  the 
flushed  face.  “ What  does  this  mean  ?” 
he  demanded,  and  Dorothea  quaked.  Yet 
she  made  shift  for  one  last  throw. 

“To  pretend  that  you  don’t  know! 
That  is  unforgivable.” 

“ Know  what?” 

“ The  letter.” 

“ The  letter!” 

With  exasperating  deliberation  Lexy 
took  it  from  an  inner  pocket  and  handed 
it  to  Miss  March;  she  turned  it  over  and 
saw  that  the  seal  remained  intact. 

“ Oh,  Lexy !”  she  gasped. 

“I  couldn’t  think  even  of  you  at  that 
particular  moment,”  he  explained,  dog- 
gedly. “ I’ll  read  it  now  if  you  like.” 

But  Dorothea’s  fingers  were  busily  em- 
ployed tearing  the  unfortunate  epistle 
into  minutest  fragments.  Then  she 
looked  up  at  him  shyly.  “ The  career  is 
gone,”  she  whispered.  “ I know  that,  and 
it  can’t  be  undone.  But  if  you  think  that 
I could  possibly  make  it  up  to  you — ” 

Lexy  thought  so. 
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cnimtmas  wo  had  feome  prepared  with,  moryagain.  For  there,  arouttd  the  first 
We- did'  wind.  w.*  coiiUl,  with  the  helpless.  corner,  Under  the  ' £o)hvge.  of  the  tre> - 
companion  of  m kindly  man  hi  a phis-  and  shrubs  that  I had  been  Ignorantly 
terer  s spattered  *mt  of  white,  but , ty^t^hin^  front 

wa.v  wrv  little.  mid  I at  least  was  unt  stirred  ietlu:  Sep  tetri  tier  wind,  had  hern 
y«*r  armed  with  the  f&M  that,.  nmoug  that  Calvary  of  so  many  inartyr-souls, 
<»n»or*.  the  headless  form  of  A/rehleshop  Tower  Mill,  It  is  no  lancer  a lull,  nor 
Laud  had  been  juried  from  the  Work  even  ft  percept  iblo  rise  of  ground,  but  a 
on  Tower  Hill  and  laid  in  All  lhdiow.sk  pleasant  gm’dened  and  planted  sp»ur,  not 
But  though  Laud  e,.u!d  be  rehm  d m our  . • distifUruiahable  from  a Ivtmdrcd  others  in 
beginning:  through  ids  perseoiomn  of  the  London,  with  va ruoxs  $8tj^  relate*!  (.» 
Puritans  whom  he  harried  Vme  esilu.  tfie  the  Navy  dosing  it  mostly  no  hut  not 
hir'r . of  hi-  interment  in  At]  Hallows  without.  utidfloud  pubtK  a nd  private 
wrts  only  of  remote  An u*rman  inf e r« . limits  dtp  some  snlo^,  M ■ wuy  P<  rlpi^d 
T&muLs,  we  hfidAei  out  wilt*  life  intention  bee  a use  of  its  eunvenienee  for  naval  at- 
of  keeping  <o  the  origins  id' colonics  which  Lots  that  Admiral  Peon  iui* J.  Hxexi  swell 
had  not  been  so  muPh  *a*/.  'Uipke  lanib^ruittg  residence  iuay 

• >f  Nom  England,  \Ve  had  ohw*en  Penn  have,  in  All  Hallow^  Burking  pandi 
as'  atdiieAnthv  removed  from  the  forbid  ' where  his  areaf  sou  was  horn.  “Tour 
den  ground;  hut  we  had  no  .-oonrr  ipft,  hue  hriimured  father,73'  hr*  ftdnd  Oil- 
i he  cburdi  wh ere  he  was  baptized,  to  -on  wrote'  the:  *PtUriisyL;;umn 

follow  t.iuv  m ihe  nun'll  Lor  MCro-P  of  “ dwelt.  Ujyoj  Great  TuWO)  1HI,  on 
id?'  Vmpn>onrmnl  in  the  Tmver,  hum  we  Ihe  Htips  within,  o court  adjoining 

found  m j . Bur  • the  Humim-L*  of 

/hiiiidrht];’  father  atul 
xPOtg  hpfidhAl ; - %tni< : 
niusj  j’loid  m that' 
air  to  such  irately 
u$  t.ho*e  of 

>Sif  'rho^naa  Mtyrjfe  pf 

Strafford,  md  flboW'; 

iirbwrs,  in  mimeihrttA; 
i ntfrest  Air  ;‘hf 
Sir  • Harry  Vatic, 
uuco  G overuot?  ..of 
if«S$Ac|iU  setts;  ywbo 
died  here 
those  lybom  the  per- 
furol  second  Hltarlhs, ' 
plaAerf  when  he; 

caAnv  I^hk  /hri  kthe  ! 
••I'b’^hie.  'dl  / 1 Vk>  per-  ' 
jijh^d  first  Gha^fe. 

I n : fiteiv  i you  flab  get 
away  frum  New  Eng-  f 
hitai  .m>  rnvwe  in 
dbu  tbftfi  in  .Anierf 
iea  j UtSfi  if  'in  tj^ri 
' TdWr  .,"i  W| f thi*  Idhg 

i 1,V  oA^irvfely- 

. : mw-?  ' 

l>ul  • 

(ihhik  •;• 

opou  ydlitu  n^f/cia - 
Avfudi  kojittb 
Amgheel  fho  disO^V 
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if rv  of  t|jv  Mu I nf  v>f  OfMjiTW^Itv.  Hnonyk-fn  n rol  tfwir 

M f!‘irO,}^  ! i>  i.,  wli?  i\  ftov  WOO* 

Porluips  to*  toon  i>f>t  town  rjni»tirkimr:  tor  Sfpw  if  irMv^'itt 

P^fer  il«.  Irv^l  ih(w  ft  onoe.  w**.,  tire  thin#  trolly;  hirpp^otl.  iRv&rytofcly 

$>*■  /<, (Hu  toppOn*  in  r>f‘n>.  of  t#  thfflfc  n...  ww!  ito  htooVimp.  n 

»i  \rvi»Hi  Ilf «itoi>V4Us.m •■  «if  boifite:  nnillnl  ii  toii  *<a.  f»id  ju Hiv-v  l^ui  in  ).!omI>1- 
:j<f{i.  to  yliiiln  <*k".  atiwi  torn*  tlm  ii-  }f  ;no  i}i  touhr  .Th?;  <pif  -t  o/Mahjy 

04^05^  8f«Titli«jir  jfx^4  If,  waifT  wto 

yuu  ilo  ii*»r  kmv  hf  I'M)  j i frot{  from  t}»>u  wroWitoi  thy  Tn*'rnii)£  [ X!<W  it,  vVitii 

iJ  you  wtmu  away*  T» wur  I f i 1 1 ton#s  rnMiMir  m the  vn*lk«oottt  $ra*n  hf 
lolly  i\ruh  terjn\  fl»  toK>rte  you  ap-  vto  $n»j<Jpvs«rk  U .owl  with  varUMi* 
if'O.fcf  v^oli  it-  tool  })n1  ip  thf*  « Ir'U«i  (‘fan  of  ^r,mi  con!  -ns!  In  fto  ti™  w!u>h 
of  Wxi.tto«  nivnu/rio®  \vtiu4i  always  liunu'^  hi  fto  ^\ui  .?**>«]  touri  nlmur  the 

upon  w\  The  look  uf  the  Tower  toward  orm  we  wore  ionvuiy.  ft  .}*  frailiuoti 
M .:••=••  Wore  Jwutox<|  .?'ton  the  'he-  if  liar  lhtovy  Mit.it  jiro  i M iron*  of  v],.’ 

aitoat  fifef  - Okrai  X prr^mf  CTvtoto':  t‘f oU^-  • W^fi.  t;- ' tjeii* 

«<*4  Hi  .-:>  Wm;r  p,tp<:>  \uewm! .i»v,  hut  of  to" U'n.V  W-to  tV-iyo,!  p?  I<*uy»?  their  -l;!)* 

f/H-  fwo  to>h  till  even  to  fto  hkin*  * * Mr!  h)  i\\v  html  ihvy  ‘wore  n.*  op- 

non*’  i:rio»j».>rn  fivk'f  wlii/h  sfrj.m  %v t tii  i:r;nn.  ropuhUiMin  •.  - 

j.  Mi  !»•  lav;  Inin  of  :l  of  oof  r:oy>. 

’hofon/f  aVo  ^>*ro  fmlf-wnr  . WV  ^#*re  em^n<y,  iMt>t  HmiHiwark  ut 

H)or^.  t i >;nf  '5.VW.  Wr  toil  w m-m  (n  r(.to  .•  lid  of  T or  )vjO.;to*  f.litfr  wr  jfn^hr 

J .!'•»  '*  offr  fC  ;ii f«t  oflioft  look  v\  >0;k  ‘.hroMof  Sfro  i,  mHiy  !>oi 

III  .if  •V-Jnl  i«nrly  of  ptoto>*M>r<)  foj  ' ■ i •-oin.oi  ;oM  .li-onM.  s;  ‘.of.  in  ft  ny 

!>H  fh>  rto  «^hh\r  Tllofo  m <h{?  -r-  VI,  ;>‘  0?. . i:ih.Mi:i(vrii^-  -mirlo  ton  It-  ! tfi  ij-ff 
of  Otv-  .uo anh  i|i r ■.’}■,  hoomr  ' TImioos,  f;-  ilu  on  .ou!  *t.  liof!  owny  f » o*‘*ol  * 1 n * » ^ - ' * 

T^hto*.  »•.-•■?  i.Mmhnr  Bf  ifla-o.  ni:,  fUttr-n.-ut  mn-  <>f  iiw;  Ao»‘  1-0  -m  wo 
■ifi?  tttUy  ^ iii isiaton  iiipph  i^j^  thAt  thnpluet; 
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became  famous  for  the  declaration  of 
the  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street  who 
began  a public  appeal  with  the  words, 
“ We  the  people  of  England,”  or  were 
fabled  to  have  done  so;  and  perhaps  the 
actuality  of  Tooley  Street  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  them  than  of  those  who  went 
into  exile  for  their  religious  and  political 
faith.  In  the  former  time  the  region  was 
once  no  doubt  picturesque  and  poetic, 
like  all  of  that  old  London  which  is  so 
nearly  gone,  but  now  it  is  almost  the 
most  prosaic  and  commonplace  thorough- 
fare of  the  new  London.  It  is  wholly 
mean  as  to  the  ordinary  structures  which 
line  its  course,  and  which  are  mainly 
the  dwellings  of  the  simple  sort  of 
plebeian  folks  who  have  always  dwelt  in 
Tooley  Street,  and  who  so  largely  form 
the  ancestry  of  the  American  people. 
No  grace  of  antiquity  remains  to  it,  but 
there  is  the  beauty  of  that  good  will  to 
men,  which  I should  be  glad  to  think 
characteristic  of  our  nation,  in  one  of 
the  Peabody  tenements  which  the  large- 
hearted  American  bequeathed  to  the  city 
of  hi3  adoption,  to  be  better  homes  than 
the  London  poor  could  otherwise  have 
known.  Possibly  Baptists  and  Inde- 
pendents like  those  whom  Tooley  Street 
sent  out  to  enlarge  the  area  of  freedom 
beyond  seas  still  people  it.  For  the  rest 
it  is  much  crossed  and  recrossed  by  the 
viaducts  of  the  London  and  South- 
eastern Railway,  under  which  we  walked 
the  length  of  the  long,  dull,  noisy 
thoroughfare. 

We  were  going  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Olave,  or  Olaus,  a hallowed  Danish  King 
from  whose  name  that  of  Tooley  was 
most  ingeniously  corrupted,  and  from 
whose  parish  sweet  Priscilla  Mullins  and 
others  of  the  Plymouth  colony  came.  It 
is  an  uninteresting  structure  of  Wren- 
nish  renaissance;  and  we  willingly  left 
it,  and  hurried  on  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  old  Clink  Prison,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Puritan  ministers  who  failed 
to  repent  in  the  Clink,  and  in  spite 
of  their  silencing  by  Laud  came  out 
to  air  their  opinions  in  the  boundless- 
ness of  our  continent.  My  friend 
strongly  believed  that  some  part  of 
the  Clink  was  still  to  be  detected 
in  the  walls  of  certain  waterside  ware- 
houses, and  we  plunged  into  their  laby- 
rinth after  leaving  St.  Olave’s  or  St. 


Tooley’s,  and  wandered  on  through  their 
shade,  among  trucks  and  carts  in  alleys 
that  were  dirty  and  damp,  but  somehow 
whitened  with  flour  as  if  all  those  dull 
and  sullen  piles  were  grist-mills.  I do 
not  know  whether  we  found  traces  of 
the  Clink  or  not,  but  the  place  had  a not 
ungrateful  human  interest  in  the  floury 
laborers  who  had  cleared  a space  among 
the  wheels  and  hoofs,  and  in  the  hour 
of  their  nooning  were  pitching  pennies, 
and  mildly  squabbling  over  the  events 
of  their  game.  We  somehow  came  out 
at  Bankside,  of  infamous  memory,  and 
yet  of  glorious  memory,  for  if  it  was 
once  the  home  of  all  the  vices,  it  was 
also  the  home  of  one  of  the  greatest 
arts.  The  present  filthy  quay  figurative- 
ly remembers  the  moral  squalor  of  its 
past  in  the  material  dirt  that  litters  it; 
but  you  have  to  help  it  recall  the  fact 
that  here  stood  such  theatres  as  the  Paris 
Garden,  the  Rose,  the  nope,  the  Swan, 
and,  above  all,  the  Globe. 

Here,  Shakespeare  rose  up  and  stood 
massively  blocking  the  way  of  our  pa- 
triotic researches,  and  blotting  out  all 
minor  memories.  But  this  was  merely 
at  its  greatest  the  hardship  which  con- 
stantly waits  upon  the  sympathetic 
American  in  England.  It  is  really  easier 
to  stay  at  home,  and  make  your  inquiries 
in  that  large  air  where  the  objects  of 
your  interest  are  placed  at  ample  inter- 
vals, than  to  visit  the  actual  scene  where 
you  will  find  them  crowding  and  elbow- 
ing one  another,  and  perhaps  treading 
down  and  pushing  back  some  of  equal 
import  whom  you  had  not  in  mind. 
England  has  so  long  been  breeding  great- 
ness of  all  kinds,  and  her  visionary  chil- 
dren crowd  so  thick  about  her  knees,  that 
you  cannot  well  single  one  specially  out 
when  you  come  close;  it  is  only  at  a 
distance  that  you  can  train  your  equa- 
torial upon  any  certain  star,  and  study 
it  at  your  ease.  This  tremendous  old 
woman  who  lives  in  a shoe  so  many 
sizes  too  small  more  than  halves  with 
Tier  guests  her  despair  in  the  multitude 
of  her  children,  and  it  is  best  to  visit  her 
in  fancy  if  you  wish  their  several  ac- 
quaintance. There  at  Bankside  was  not 
only  Shakespeare  suddenly  filling  the 
place  and  extending  his  vast  shadow 
over  the  region  we  had  so  troublesomely 
passed  through,  but  now  another  em- 
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Um'Ar.tuwrii  of  ifot&OS  attend'd  us.  We  «he ' e-Jniivti'  i&m  PHf : 1 Louche  were  rapt 
were  going  to  visit  Kt.  S^v inn r>  Church  from  him  in  such  clearer  fames  as  iihis1 
because  John  Harvard,  the  sou  of  a of  Philip  Masshmv-i\  t lie  dramai  i>b  »L>hn 
butcher  tn  that  parish,  was  baptized  in  IlekTier,  of  the  poeUy  firm  of 
it,  long  before  hv  emu  lit  have  tjmitnt  of  ami  fleteher,  epJ  fjb  c poet  John  (iowvr, 
Turmmmiel  College  - at  Cambridge,  or  its  the  44  mond  (rower  ” who  si  * insiirlbue?it  ly 
iyat\vandet;ihg:  aohvJats  r/ou](i  have  dreamt  jhfe  hm^  gi\p  between  Chauger  and 

of  naming  after  him  another  college  in  SpoiiHer,  ;uid  who  re^(>  Ijt-re  v 1 1!\  :l  pa»pu- 
amnher  Cainbridge  hi  apnther  world.  mem  ami.  a painted  effigy  over  him.  T’e- 

' ‘or  <v;)y  lav  ibnnjgh  die  Borough  sides  (beS\  then:  ..ure.Wi  many 
Market,  wide!,  L for  KmitfayArk  in  fruits  in- it  that.  the  eliukd)  i*  full  of  the  theatre. 
;,irnl  V‘  m 'tables.  oml  rmmh  more  n\  refuse  and  it  might  wet],  disptif*  wi(h  oor  .own 
and  oft;df  what  Govern  Garden  Market  Little  Oliuroh  round  the  Corner  rbe 
C he  London  beyond  Thames,  and  du  n boner  of-  mrit.liPl.-Uig:-  the. •ouieasr  nf  other 
‘through  a \ef,  troubled  street  hmd  ^anchiaries ; ' thnrjgh  it  rather  more  we! 
with  the  renting  ami  going  at  some  sort  copies  them  M thmr  hinomd  Hum  their 
of  a railway  station.  Jav-m  its  uproar  nuptial  There  is  no  t mIjL-t  m 

we  snd.l.-nly  dropped  into  a silent  and  John  Harvard  »e  St.  Saviour's  although 
snelnd«*d'  plVi.ee.  wlmre  wo  found  our^  lves  for  ihe  Iwonty  year-1  \yldo.h  have  pa--vd 
at  the  doer  of  .St,  Saviours.  Uurdde  since  *.  ]'Iefvard  man  d ^covered  tie- 

it  ha-  heot, ‘piLh»iy  tvstnud  m a ‘later  founder's ’ birth p‘iae«\'  all  ‘Harvard  “ men 
KngH-h  version  of  the  early  Lnglish-  in  have  been  invited  to  pjai.v  ssmtrt*  na  nce  ml 
which  it  was  built,  and  it  lias  that  ip  him  in  his  parish  church- 
fioouiierly  rdFensive  hardness  which  suvh  One  murid  leave  Southwark  rather 

lem-  . r »n:tsoury  seem  to  put  on  dciiaur-  glad  to  be  out  of  if,  for  io  spite  uf  i t> 
)y;  l?ur  Within  much  of  the  cnrigirtal  patriotic  and  poetic  associat ions  n is  a 
nrehitertural  lieauty  lingers,  in  the  Choir  tphtrfer  where  the  scrupuiou*;  house- 
A’md  Lady  Chapel  We  were  nor  there  .keeping  of  London  «eem$  for  *»  nee  to 
for  thiii?  however,  hul  for  John Harvard's  fail.  It)  such  streets  as  vve  passed 
snke;yi  i no  sooner  wee-  we  f airly  Inside  through,  and  f dare  say  (hey  were  not 
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the  best,  the  broom  and  the  brush  and 
the  dust-pan  strive  in  vain  against  the 
dirt  that  seems  to  rise  out  of  the  ground 
and  fall  from  the  clouds.  But  many  peo- 
ple live  there,  and  London  Bridge,  by 
which  we  crossed,  was  full  of  clerks  and 
shop-girls  going  home  to  Southwark;  for 
it  was  one  o’clock  on  a Saturday,  and 
they  were  profiting  by  the  early  closing 
which  shuts  the  stores  of  London  so  in- 
exorably at  that  hour  on  that  day.  We 
made  our  way  through  them  to  the  para- 
pet for  a final  look  at  the  stretch  of  the 
Thames  where  Cromwell,  as  unwillingly 
as  unwittingly,  perhaps  stepped  ashore  to 
come  into  a kingdom.* 

We  were  going  from  St.  Saviour’s  in 
Southwark,  whore  Harvard  was  baptized, 
to  St.  Catherine  Cree’s  in  the  City  where 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton’s  effigy  lies  in 
the  chancel,  and  somewhat  distantly  relates 
itself  to  our  history  through  his  daugh- 
ter’s elopement  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
The  early  closing  had  already  prevailed 
so  largely  in  the  City  that  many  of  the 
churches  were  shut,  and  we  were  not 
aware  of  having  got  into  St.  Catherine 
Cree’s  at  the  time  we  did.  We  were 
grateful  for  getting  into  any  church,  but 
we  looked  about  us  too  carelessly  to 
identify  the  effigy  of  Sir  Nicholas,  who 
was,  after  all,  only  a sort  of  involuntary 
father-in-law  of  Virginia.  That  was 
what  we  said  to  console  ourselves  after- 
wards; but  now,  since  we  were,  however 
unwittingly,  there,  I feel  some  right  to 
remind  the  reader  that  our  enemy  (so 
far  as  we  are  of  Puritan  descent)  Arch- 
bishop Laud  consecrated  the  church  with 
ceremonies  of  such  high  ecclesiastical 

* While  the  reader  is  sharing  our  emo- 
tion in  the  sight,  I think  it  a good  time  to 
tell  him  that  the  knowledge  of  which  I 
have  been  and  expect  to  be  so  profuse  in 
these  researches  is  none  of  mine,  except  as 
I have  cheaply  possessed  myself  of  it  from 
the  wonderful  handbook  of  Peter  Cunning- 
ham. which  Murray  used  to  publish  as  his 
guide  to  London,  and  which  unhappily  no 
one  publishes  now.  It  is  a bulky  volume  of 
near  six  hundred  pages,  crammed  with  facts 
more  delightful  than  any  fancies;  and  its 
riches  were  supplemented  for  me  by  the 
specific  erudition  of  my  friend,  the  gene- 
alogist, Mr.  Lothrop  Withington,  who  en- 
dorses all  my  statements.  The  reader  who 
doubts  them  (as  I sometimes  do)  may  re- 
cur to  him  at  the  British  Museum  with 
the  proper  reproaches,  if  they  turn  out 
unfounded. 


character  that  his  part  in  them  was  al- 
leged against  him,  and  did  something  to 
bring  him  to  the  block.  That  Inigo  J ones 
is  said  to  have  helped  in  designing  the 
church,  and  that  the  great  Holbein  is  be- 
lieved to  be  buried  in  it,  and  would  have 
had  a monument  there  if  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del could  have  found  his  bones  to  put  it 
over,  are  sufficiently  irrelevant  details. 

The  reader  sees  how  honest  I am  trying 
to  be  with  him,  and  I will  not  conceal 
from  him  that  Duke  Street,  down  a 
stretch  of  which  I looked  because  the 
wife  of  Elder  Brewster  of  Plymouth 
Colony  was  bom  and  bred  there,  was  as 
dull  a perspective  of  mean  modern  houses 
as  any  in  London.  It  was  distinctly  a 
relief,  after  paying  this  duty,  to  pass, 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  the  stately  bulk  of 
India  House,  and  think  of  the  former 
India  House  from  which  Charles  Lamb 
used  to  go  early  in  compensation  for 
coming  so  late  to  his  work  there.  It  was 
still  better  when  by  an  accident  happier 
than  that  which  befell  us  at  St.  Catherine 
Cree’s  we  unexpectedly  entered  by  a 
quaint  nook  from  Bishopsgate  Street  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Ethelburga.  This  has 
a claim  to  the  New-Yorker’s  interest 
from  the  picturesque  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Hudson  and  his  ship’s  company  made 
their  communion  in  it  the  night  before 
he  sailed  away  to  give  his  name  to  the 
lordliest,  if  not  the  longest,  of  our  rivers, 
and  help  the  Dutch  found  the  Tam- 
many regime,  which  still  flourishes  at  the 
Hudson’s  mouth.  The  comprehensive 
Cunningham  makes  no  mention  of  the 
fact,  and  I do  not  know  why  my  gene- 
alogist should  have  had  the  misgiving  of 
that  communion  which  he  expressed  with- 
in tho  overhearing  of  the  eager  pew- 
opener  attending  us,  but  she  promptly 
set  him  right.  a Oh,  ’e  did  mike  it  ’ere, 
sir!  They’ve  been  and  searched  the  rec- 
ords,” she  said;  so  that  the  reader  now 
has  it  on  the  best  authority. 

I wish  I could  share  with  him,  as 
easily  as  this  assurance,  the  sentiment  of 
the  quaint  place,  with  its  traces  of  early 
English  architecture,  and  its  look  of  be- 
ing chopped  in  two;  its  intense  quiet 
and  remoteness  in  the  heart  of  the  City, 
with  the  slop-pail  of  its  pew-opener  min- 
gling a cleansing  odor  with  the  ancient 
smells  which  pervade  all  old  churches. 
But  these  things  are  of  the  nerves  and 
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may  not  be  imparted,  though  they  may 
be  intimated. 

As  rich  in  its  way  as  the  senti- 
ment of  St  Ethelburga  was  that  of 
the  quiescing  streets  of  the  City,  that 
pleasant  afternoon,  with  their  shops 
closed  or  closing,  and  the  crowds  thinned 
or  thinning  in  their  footways  and  wheel- 
ways,  so  that  we  got  from  point  to  point 
in  our  desultory  progress,  incommoded 
only  by  other  associations  that  rivalled 
those  we  had  more  specifically  in  mind. 
History  of  jieople  and  of  princes,  finance, 
literature,  the  arts  of  every  kind,  were 
the  phantoms  that  started  up  from  the 
stones,  and  the  blocks  of  the  wood  pave- 
ment, and  followed  or  fled  before  us  at 
every  step.  As  I have  already  tried  ta 
express,  it  is  always  the  same  story  in 
England.  London  is  only  too  full  of  inter- 
est, and  when  I thought  how  I could  have 
gone  over  as  much  ground  in  New  York 
without  anything  to  distract  me  from 
what  I had  in  view,  I felt  the  pressure 
of  those  London  facts  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. Nothing  but  my  denser  ignorance 
saved  me  from  their  density,  as  I hur- 
ried with  my  friend  through  air  that 
any  ignorance  less  dense  would  have 
found  impassable  with  memories.  As  it 
was  I could  only  draw  a full  breath  un- 
molested when  we  dropped  down  a nar- 
row way  from  Bisliopsgate  Street  to  the 
sequestered  place  before  the  church  of 
the  Dutch  refugees  from  papal  persecu- 
tions in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

Here  was  formerly  the  church  of  the 
Augustine  Friars,  whose  community 
Ilenry  VIII.  dissolved,  and  whose  church 
his  son  Edward  VI.  gave  to  the  “ Ger- 
mans,” as  he  calls  the  Hollanders  in  his 
diary.  It  was  to  our  purpose  as  one  of 
the  beginnings  of  New  York,  for  it  is 
said  that  New  Amsterdam  was  first  imag- 
ined by  the  exiles  who  worshipped  in  it, 
and  who  planned  the  expedition  of  Ilenry 
Hudson  from  it.  Besides  this  historic  or 
mythic  claim,  it  had  for  me  the  more 
strictly  human  interest  of  the  sign-board 
in  Dutch,  renewed  from  the  earliest  time, 
at  both  its  doorways,  notifying  its  ex- 
patriated congregation  that  all  letters  and 
parcels  would  be  received  there  for  them. 
That  somehow  intimated  that  the  refu- 
gees could  not  have  found  it  spiritually 
much  farther  to  extend  their  exile  half 
round  the  world.  Cunningham  says  that 


“ the  church  contains  some  very  good 
decorated  windows,  and  will  repay  exam- 
ination,” but  like  the  early  closing  shops 
all  round  it,  the  Dutch  Church  was  shut 
that  Saturday  afternoon,  and  we  had  to 
come  away  contenting  ourselves,  as  we 
could,  with  the  Gothic,  fair  if  rather  too 
freshly  restored,  of  the  outside.  I can 
therefore  impartially  commend  the  in- 
terior to  Knickerbocker  travellers,  who 
will  readily  find  the  church  in  the  rear 
of  the  Bank  of  England  after  cashing 
their  drafts  there. 

Philadelphians  of  Quaker  descent  will 
like  better  to  follow  my  friend  with  me 
up  Cheapside,  past  the  Bow-bells  which 
ring  so  sweet  and  clear  in  literature,  and 
through  Ilolborn  to  Newgate,  which  was 
one  of  the  several  prisons  of  William 
Penn.  He  did  not  go  to  it  without  making 
it  so  hard  for  the  magistrates  trying  him 
and  his  fellow  Quakers  for  street-preach- 
ing that  they  were  forced  to  override, 
his  law  and  logic  and  send  him  to  jail 
in  spite  of  the  jury’s  verdict  of  acquittal. 
Tn  self -justification  they  committed  the 
jury  along  with  the  prisoners;  that  made 
a very  perfect  case  for  their  worships,  as 
the  reader  finds  edifyingly  and  a little 
amusingly  set  forth  in  Maria  Webb’s 
story  of  “ The  Penns  and  the  Penning- 
tons.” As  is  known,  the  persecution  of 
Penn  well-nigh  converted  his  father,  the 
stiff  old  admiral,  who  now  wrote  to  him 
in  Newgate,  “ Son  William,  if  you  and 
your  friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of 
preaching,  and  your  plain  way  of  living, 
you  will  make  an  end  of  the  priests  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  . . . Live  in  love. 
Shun  all  manner  of  evil,  and  I pray  God 
to  bless  you  all;  and  lie  will  bless  you.” 

Little  of  the  old  Newgate  where  Penn 
lay  imprisoned  is  left;  a spick-and-span 
new  Newgate,  still  in  process  of  building, 
replaces  it,  but  there  is  enough  left  for 
a monument  to  him  who  was  brave  in 
such  a different  way  from  his  father,  and 
was  great  far  beyond  the  greatness  which 
the  admiral  had  hoped  his  comely,  courtly 
son  would  achieve.  It  was  in  Newgate, 
when  he  was  cast  there  the  second  time 
in  three  months,  that  he  wrote  “The 
Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,” 
and  three  minor  treatises.  He  addressed 
from  flic  same  prison  a letter  tn  Parlia- 
ment explaining  the  principles  of  Quaker- 
ism, and  he  protested  to  the  Sheriff  of 
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Susannah  Annesley  had  lived  before  she 
was  Mrs.  Wesley,  and  long  before  her 
sons  had  imagined  Methodism,  and  the 
greater  of  them  had  borne  its  message 
to  General  Oglethorpe’s  new  colony  of 
Georgia.  She  lies  in  Bunhill  Fields 
near  Finsbury  Square,  that  place  sacred 
to  so  many  varying  memories,  but  chiefly 
those  of  the  Dissenters  who  leased  it 
because  they  would  not  have  the  service 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  read 
over  them.  There  her  dust  mingles  with 
that  of  John  Bunyan,  of  Daniel  De  Foe, 
of  Isaac  Watts,  of  William  Blake,  of 
Thomas  Stothard,  and  a multitude  of 
nameless  or  most  namable  others. 

The  English  crowd  each  other  no  less  un- 
der than  above  the  ground,  and  their  island 
is  as  historically  as  actually  overpopulated. 
You  can  scarcely  venture  into  the  past 
anywhere  for  a certain  association  with- 
out being  importuned  by  a score  of  others 
as  interesting  or  more  so.  I have,  for 
instance,  been  hesitating  to  say  that  the 
ancestor  of  Susannah  was  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Annesley  who  was  silenced  for  his 
Puritanism  in  his  church  of  St.  Giles 
Cripplegate,  because  I should  have  to 
confess  that  when  I visited  his  church 
my  thoughts  were  rapt  from  the  Reverend 
Samuel  and  from  Susannah  Annesley, 
and  John  Wesley,  and  the  Georgian 
Methodists  to  the  mighty  fame  of  Milton, 
who  lies  interred  there,  with  his  father 
before  him,  with  John  Fox,  author  of 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  with  Martin  Fro- 
bisher, who  sailed  the  seas  when  they  were 
yet  mysteries,  with  Margaret  Lucy,  the 
daughter  of  Shakespeare’s  Sir  Thomas. 
There,  too,  Cromwell  was  married,  when 
a youth  of  twenty  - one,  to  Elizabeth 
Bowchier.  Again,  I have  had  to  ask  my- 
self, what  is  the  use  of  painfully  follow- 
ing up  the  slender  threads  afterwards 
woven  into  the  web  of  American  national- 
ity, when  at  any  moment  the  clues  may 
drop  from  your  heedless  hands  in  your 
wonder  at  some  which  are  the  woof  of 
the  history  of  the  world?  I have  to  own 
even  here  that  those  storied  dead  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields  made  me  forget  that  there 
lay  among  them  Nathaniel  Mather  of 
the  kindred  of  Increase  and  Cotton. 

That  is  a place  which  one  must  wish 
to  visit  not  once,  but  often,  and  I hope 
that  if  I send  any  reader  of  mine  to  it 
he  will  fare  better  than  we  did,  and  not 


find  it  shut  to  the  public  on  a Sunday 
morning  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
open.  But  the  Sabbatarian  observances 
of  England  are  quite  past  the  comprehen- 
sion of  even  such  semi-aliens  as  the  Amer- 
icans, and  must  baffle  entire  foreigners 
well-nigh  to  madness.  I had  already  seen 
the  Sunday  auctions  of  the  poor  Jews 
in  Petticoat  Lane,  which  are  licit,  if 
not  legal,  and  that  .Sunday  morning  be- 
fore we  found  Bunhill  Fields  fast  closed, 
we  had  found  a market  for  poor  Chris- 
tians wide  open  in  Whitecross  Street  near 
by.  It  was  one  of  several  markets  of  the 
kind  which  begin  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  are  suffered  by  a much-winking 
police  force  to  carry  on  their  traffic 
through  the  night  and  till  noon  the  next 
day.  Then,  at  the  hour  when  the  Con- 
tinental Sunday  changes  from  a holy  day 
to  a holiday,  the  guardians  of  the  public 
morals  in  London  begin  to  urge  the 
trucksters  and  their  customers  to  have 
done  with  their  bargaining,  and  get  about 
remembering  the  Sabbath  day.  If  neither 
persuasions  nor  imperatives  will  prevail, 
it  is  said  that  the  police  sometimes  call 
in  the  firemen  and  rake  the  market-place 
with  volleys  from  the  engine  hose.  This 
is  doubtless  effective,  but  at  the  hour 
when  we  passed  through  as  much  of 
Whitecross  Street  as  eyes  and  nose  could 
bear  it  was  still  far  from  the  time  for 
such  an  extreme  measure,  and  the  mar- 
ket was  flourishing  as  if  it  were  there  to 
stay  indefinitely. 

Everything  immediately  imaginable  for 
llie  outside  or  inside  of  man  seemed 
on  sale:  clothing  of  all  kinds,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  and  caps,  glassware,  iron- 
ware, fruits  and  vegetables,  heaps  of  the 
unripe  English  hazelnuts,  and  heaps  of 
Spanish  grapes  which  had  failed  to  ripen 
on  the  way;  fish,  salt  and  fresh,  and 
equally  smelling  to  heaven;  but,  above 
all,  fresh  meats  of  every  beast  of  the  field 
and  every  bird  of  the  barn-yard,  with 
great  girls  hewing  and  cutting  at  the 
carnage,  and  strewing  the  ground  under 
their  stands  with  hoofs  and  hides  and 
claws  and  feathers  and  other  less  nama- 
ble refuse.  There  was  a notable  absence 
amongst  the  hucksters  of  that  coster 
class  which  I used  to  see  in  London 
twenty  odd  years  before,  or  at  least  an 
absence  of  the  swarming  buttons  on 
jackets  and  trousers  which  used  to  dis- 
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the  ideal  of  peaceful  democracy  which 
the  Quakers  alone  have  realized.  The 
Quakers  are  no  longer  sensibly  a moral 
force;  for 

God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 
world, 

but  the  creed  of  honest  work  for  daily 
bread,  and  of  the  equalization  of  every 
man  with  another,  which  they  lived,  can 
never  perish.  Their  testimony  against 
bloodshed  was  practical;  their  doctrine  of 
equality,  as  well  as  their  practice  of  it, 
was  their  legacy  to  our  people,  and  it 
remains  now  all  that  differences  us  from 
other  nations.  It  was  not  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson who  first  imagined  the  first  of  the 
self-evident  truths  of  the  Declaration, 
but  George  Fox. 

We  went,  inappropriately  enough,  from 
where  George  Fox  lay  in  a grave  level 
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with  the  common  earth,  to  where  in  Fins- 
bury Pavement  the  castellated  armory  of 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of 
London  recalls  the  origin  of  the  like 
formidable  body  in  Boston.  These  gal- 
lant men  were  archers  before  they  were 
gunners,  being  established  in  this  quality 
first  when  the  fear  of  Spanish  invasion 
was  rife  in  1585.  They  did  yeoman 
service  against  the  King  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  later  fell  into  despite  and  were 
mocked  by  poets  no  more  warlike  than 
themselves.  Fletcher’s  “ Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle”  was  of  their  company, 
and  Cowper’s  John  Gilpin  was  “a  train- 
band  captain.”  Now,  however,  they  are 
so  far  restored  to  their  earlier  standing 
that  when  they  are  called  out  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July,  or  on  any  of  the  high 
military  occasions  demanding  the  pres- 
ence of  royalty,  the  King  appears  in 
their  uniform. 


The  Lost  Comrade 

BY  EMMA  BELL  MILES 

WE  were  mothered  by  the  forest  and  the  sky,  you  and  I — 

(Oh,  the  rock-pent  roaring  river,  oh,  the  cow-bells  and  the  corn) 
Do  you  love  them  still,  I wonder — would  you  like  to  be  up  yonder 
Where  the  gray  bluff  stares  forever  sphinxlike  eastward  to  the  mom! 

For  our  year  began  with  blossoms  frail  and  small,  first  of  all: 

(Oh,  the  dust  and  dodder-tangles  down  a briery  berry-lane) 

Man-of-earth  and  morning-glory,  ringed  moons  and  dewfall  hoary. 

Then  the  first  frost  on  the  fodder,  and  the  chestnuts  ripe  again. 

Would  to  God  we  had  not  grown  away,  day  by  day! 

(Oh,  the  virgin  mist  whose  meshes  melt  above  a blue-cold  creek) 

There  be  simpler  laws  of  beauty  showing  forth  the  ways  of  duty 
Face  to  face  with  burning  hushes  in  the  Soil  of  Earth  that  speak. 

Let  us  eat  our  bread  in  sweat  of  honest  toil  by  the  soil — 

In  the  light  of  sunsets  golden  let  us  learn  the  living  Truth. 

Out  to  meet  the  wind  and  weather ! Oh,  with  naked  hearts  together. 

In  the  folk-speech  quaint  and  olden,  but  to  speak  as  in  our  youth! 

Come  you  back  then  unto  freedom,  oh,  my  brother  brave  and  true. 

Back  unto  the  silent  mountains  and  the  life  that  once  wc  knew. 
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Keepers  of  a Charge 

BY  GRACE  ELLERY  C HANNING 


THE  Doctor’s  brougham  stood  at  the 
door;  the  Doctor’s  liveried  servants 
waited  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs; 
the  Doctor  himself  in  his  study  was 
gathering  together  his  paraphernalia  for 
the  day,  and  the  Doctor’s  face  was  a study. 

He  was  tired;  he  was  cross;  he  was 
feeling  ill.  His  nervous  hands  were  un- 
steady; his  movements  were  by  jerks; 
his  face  was  a knitted  tangle  of  lines. 
He  had  rheumatism  in  both  shoulders, 
and  a headache,  and  a pain  in  his  chest. 
He  had  slept  but  little,  and  one  of  his 
patients  had  had  the  happy  idea  of 
despatching  a messenger  for  him  in  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night.  The  Doctor 
never  went  out  nights,  and  she  ought 
to  have  known  this,  but  her  only  son  was 
ill  and  she  was  persuaded  he  could  not 
survive  a dozen  hours  together  without 
the  Doctor’s  personal  attendance. 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  any  of  his 
patients  that  his  own  life  was  of  the 
smallest  consequence  in  the  balance  with 
theirs  or  that  of  any  member  of  their 
families.  Occasionally,  when  his  rheu- 
matism was  exceptionally  severe  or  his 
cough  racking,  this  reflection  embittered 
the  Doctor.  At  other  times — and  this 
was  generally — he  accepted  with  phi- 
losophy this  integral  selfishness  of  clients 
as  a part  of  their  inevitable  constitution. 
They  were  a set  of  people  necessarily 
immersed  and  absorbed  in  their  own 
woes,  or  in  that  extension  of  their  woes 
which  was  still  more  passionately  their 
own,  and  even  more  unmercifully  insist- 
ed upon  in  proportion  to  the  decent 
veneer  of  altruism  it  possessed. 

Without  being  strictly  a handsome 
man,  the  Doctor  produced  the  effect  of 
one.  Nothing  gives  distinction  like 
character,  and  this  he  had  and  to  spare. 
He  was  not  a popular  physician,  but  a 
famous  one;  the  day  was  long  past  when 
his  professional  success  depended  upon 
anything  so  personal  as  appearance  or 
manner.  He  could  afford  to  be — and 


he  frequently  was — as  disagreeable  as 
he  felt;  desperate  sufferers  could  not  af- 
ford to  resent  it,  and  their  relatives,  in 
the  grim  struggle  for  a precious  life, 
swallowed  without  a protest  the  brusque- 
ries  and  rebuffs  of  the  man  who  held  in 
the  hollow  of  his  potent  hand  their  jewel 
of  existence. 

He  had  his  passionate  detractors  and 
his  personal  devotees,  and  these  last 
afflicted  him  far  more  than  the  first. 
Like  the  priest,  the  physician  cannot  es- 
cape taking  on  superhuman  proportions 
in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  he  has 
rendered  back  life,  their  own  or  a dearer, 
and  the  Doctor  (having  long  outlived 
the  time  when  it  flattered  him)  was  often 
exasperated  to  the  limits  of  endurance 
by  the  blind  faith  which  asked  miracles 
of  him  as  simply  as  cups  of  tea.  The 
strain  these  women — they  were  mostly 
women,  of  course — put  upon  him  was 
beyond  belief,  and  he  got  but  a mild 
pleasure  out  of  the  reflection  that,  being 
in  their  nature  foolish,  they  could  not 
help  it. 

It  was  quite  in  keeping,  therefore,  that 
one  of  them  should  have  broken  up  his 
night’s  sleep.  He  knew  those  attacks  of 
the  boy’s  by  heart;  there  was  exactly  one 
chance  in  one  hundred  that  his  presence 
should  be  necessary.  He  had  sent  a safe 
remedy,  telephoned  a severe  but  soothing 
message,  and  mentally  prayed  now  for 
patience  to  meet  the  irrational,  angered 
eyes  of  maternity,  and  to  administer  a 
reproof  equally  gentle  and  deterrent — 
gentle,  for  of  course  the  woman’s  nerves 
had  to  be  allowed  for ; she  had  been 
nursing  this  boy  for  months.  The  Doctor 
slipped  into  his  long,  fur-trimmed  over- 
coat and  reached  for  his  tall  hat. 

“ You  may  as  well  send  those  Sym- 
phony tickets  to  somebody,’’  he  said,  im- 
patiently, to  his  wife;  “I  sha’n’t  be 
able  to  go.  Ten  to  one  I shall  be  late 
to  dinner,  and  I doubt  if  I get  home 
to  lunch  at  all.” 
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His  wife,  who  was  patiently  holding 
his  gloves  and  cigar-case,  looked  at  him 
with  a sweet  maternal  anxiety  as  he  tum- 
bled together  the  papers  on  the  table, 
but  she  only  said,  “Very  well.”  As  he 
turned  to  take  the  gloves  and  cigar-case, 
she  added,  quickly,  with  a second  anx- 
ious glance: 

“ Do  try  to  get  a few  minutes’  rest 
somewhere.  Any  of  our  friends  will  be 
so  glad  to  give  you  a cup  of  tea — or  a 
little  music — and  it  always  rests  you  so.” 

The  Doctor  took  the  things  from  her 
hands;  he  looked  abstractedly  at  his  wife, 
then  stooped  hurriedly  and  kissed  her. 

“Don’t  worry  about  me;  I shall  be 
all  right,”  he  said,  as  he  hastened  from 
the  room.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  forgot  his  clinical  thermometer, 
and  was  never  known  to  have  a prescrip- 
tion-pad or  pencil. 

One  servant  opened  the  house  door  for 
him,  and  another  the  carriage  door;  the 
Doctor  stepped  in  quickly,  growling  out 
a direction  and  ignoring  the  bows  of  his 
retainers.  He  kept  his  own  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  clients,  he  was  wont  cynically 
to  say.  He  settled  himself  in  the  seat, 
and  before  the  door  was  fairly  closed 
had  lighted  a cigar  and  unfurled  a 
medical  journal. 

As  the  carriage  whirled  recklessly  down 
the  street  and  around  corners,  several 
feminine  patients  looked  longingly  after, 
as  if  virtue  went  out  from  it,  and  several 
masculine  ones  raised  their  hats,  but  the 
Doctor,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  paper,  saw 
none  of  them. 

Perhaps  his  most  restful  moments  were 
these  spent  in  his  brougham.  It  was 
almost  his  only  time  for  reading;  he  had 
found,  moreover,  that  this  served  to  keep 
his  mind  fresh  from  case  to  case,  de- 
taching it  from  one  train  of  thought 
and  bringing  it  with  new  concentration 
to  the  next.  These  brief  intervals  be- 
tween one  sick-room  and  another  be- 
longed wholly  to  himself.  His  home  was 
never  safe  from  invasion,  and  little  time 
and  less  strength  remained  to  him  for 
domestic  joys. 

Life  had  not  brought  to  him  all  that 
he  was  conscious  might  have  been  with- 
in its  gift.  Professionally,  indeed,  he 
had  reached  great  heights,  but  these  only 
enabled  a measure  of  the  territory  be- 
yond, and  if  to  his  patients  he  appeared 


as  a species  of  demigod,  to  himself  he 
was  merely  a “ lucky  ” physician — his 
peculiar  luck  consisting  in  that  sixth 
sense  which  put  him  so  easily  into  his 
patients’  skins  and  pierced  through  ob- 
scure maladies  to  possible  sources.  How 
he  knew  a great  many  things  puzzled 
them,  but  puzzled  him  still  more.  Sim- 
ply at  certain  crises  he  was  aware  that 
mysteries  were  momentarily  revealed  to 
him.  Back  of  that  he  possessed,  of  course, 
the  usual  outfit  of  medical  knowledge, 
open  to  any  one,  but  which  had  never 
yet  made  a great  physician  since  the 
world  with  all  its  aches  and  pains  began. 
For  that  other  things  were  needed:  a 
coloring  of  the  artistic  temperament,  a 
dash  of  the  gambler’s,  a touch  of  femi- 
ninity, as  well  as  the  solid  stratum  of 
cool  common  sense  at  the  bottom  of  all; 
these  eked  out  the  modicum  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  is  all  mankind  has  yet 
wrested  from  secretive  nature.  The 
Doctor  sometimes  described  himself  as 
a “ good  guesser.”  Surgery  might  be  an 
exact  science;  few  things  in  medicine 
were  exact,  and  what  was  never  exact 
was  the  material  upon  which  medicine 
must  work.  The  great  bulk  of  his  fra- 
ternity went  through  their  studious,  con- 
scientious, hard-working,  and  not  infre- 
quently heroic  lives  under  the  contented 
conviction  of  having  to  deal  with  two 
principal  facts — disease  and  medicine — 
both  accessible  through  study.  To  them 
the  imponderable  factor  of  the  patient 
represented  such  or  such  an  aggregation 
of  material — muscle,  nerve,  blood,  brawn, 
bone,  and  tissue — which  might  be  count- 
ed upon  to  respond  to  such  and  such  a 
treatment  in  such  and  such  a manner, 
with  very  slight  variation.  The  Doctor 
envied  them  their  simplicity  of  faith. 
To  him,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  was 
a factor  which  could  not  be  counted  on 
at  all — a force  about  which  he  knew 
virtually  nothing,  acting  upon  a mechan- 
ism about  which  he  knew  little  more, 
and  capable  of  interactions,  reactions, 
and  counteractions  innumerable,  revers- 
ing and  nullifying  all  past  experience 
at  a moment’s  notice — an  unforeseen  mo- 
ment always. 

He  eyed  this  mystery,  accordingly, 
with  respect,  lying  in  wait  for  hints 
from  it,  and  frequently  reversing  in  his 
turn  patiently  prepared  plans  of  action. 
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with  a prompt  speed  impossible  to  a less 
supple  mind, — impossible  at  all,  quite 
often,  to  any  process  of  conscious 
thought.  To  have  these  intuitions — that 
was  his  touch  of  femininity ; to  risk 
largely  upon  them  was  the  gambler  in 
him;  his  swift  appropriation  of  the  sub- 
ject's temperament  betrayed  the  artist 
in  his  own ; while  the  hard  common  sense 
which  drew  the  rein  on  all  these  was  a 
legitimate  inheritance  — both  national 
and  personal.  So  was  his  manner — not 
often  extremely  courteous  and  quite 
often  extremely  rude.  In  this  latter  case 
his  adorers  called  it  " abstracted,”  while 
his  enemies  qualified  it  as  " ill-bred.” 
But  his  voice,  ordinarily  abrupt  and 
harsh,  could  pass  to  exquisite  intonations 
in  the  sick-room,  and  there  were  mo- 
ments when  to  anxious  watchers  therein 
the  man  seemed  more  than  a man. 

The  affinity  between  physician  and 
artist  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
suggestive.  Every  one  will  recall  the 
famous  surgeon-etcher,  and  the  distin- 
guished specialist  in  nerves  and  novels. 
The  Doctor's  artistic  passion  was  for 
music.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  mate- 
rially portable,  like  a writing-pad,  and 
there  would  have  been  something  un- 
seemly in  the  spectacle  of  a physician 
fiddling  in  his  carriage,  so  he  nursed 
this  love  in  seclusion.  His  violin  was  his 
one  indulgence,  and  when  he  permitted 
himself  to  dream,  it  was  of  a life  with 
music  in  it.  Sometimes  he  wished  his 
wife  were  musical;  more  often  he  con- 
gratulated himself  that  she  was  not. 
He  was  sincerely  attached  to  her,  owing 
— and,  what  was  more  significant,  reali- 
zing that  he  owed — her  much  besides  the 
promising  twins;  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
that  she  consented  to  be  his  wife  on  his 
own  terms.  But  she  was  distinctly  not 
musical;  if  she  bore  the  Symphonies,  it 
was  for  his  sake. 

The  Doctor  laid  down  his  paper  and 
took  up  his  mail,  and  a disagreeable  ex- 
pression came  into  his  face.  It  was 
one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  his  pro- 
fessional career  that  his  brother  physi- 
cians occasionally  vented  their  jealousy 
of  him  upon  one  of  their  joint  patients — 
stabbing  him,  so  to  speak,  through  their 
lungs  or  heart,  wherein  he  was  most 
vulnerable.  Just  as  he  expected!  They 
had  deliberately  neglected  his  prescrip- 


tions, after  calling  him  a winter-journey 
north  to  deliver  them,  and  as  deliberately 
allowed  the  victim  to  die  according  to 
their  treatment  rather  than  permit  him 
to  live  according  to  the  Doctor's. 

The  look  upon  his  face  was  ugly  to 
behold;  he  flung  open  the  door  with  un- 
necessary violence  before  the  carriage 
had  stopped,  and  his  foot  was  on  the 
pavement  before  the  footman  could 
descend.  Then  he  braced  his  rheumatic 
shoulders  for  the  four  steep  flights  of 
stairs;  he  could  not  justly  complain  of 
the  number,  since  he  himself  had  sent 
the  patient  there  to  be  high  and  dry  and 
quiet.  On  the  way  up  he  had  one  of 
his  nameless  seizures  of  intuition,  and 
in  the  dark  upper  hall  his  hand  fell 
sharply  away  from  the  knocker  and  his 
face  set  whitely.  There  had  been  just 
one  chance  in  a hundred  that  his  pres- 
ence was  necessary ; before  the  door 
opened  he  knew  this  had  been  the  hun- 
dredth chance. 

The  ghastly  woman's  face  which  met 
him  added  nothing  to  that  certitude,  yet 
he  winced  before  it  in  every  nerve. 

"You  have  come  too  late,”  she  ar- 
ticulated only. 

“No!”  thundered  the  Doctor.  He  put 
her  aside  like  a piece  of  furniture  and 
strode  into  the  darkened  room  beyond. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  later  when 
he  emerged.  The  woman  stood  exactly 
where  he  had  left  her.  It  was  another, 
tall  and  young,  who  turned  from  the 
window  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that 
hurt.  But  he  did  not  wince  this  time. 

“ It's  all  right!”  he  said,  cheerfully. 
His  voice  quite  sang  with  sweetness.  He 
came  and  stood  a moment  by  the  window, 
breathing  hard.  His  face  was  gray,  but 
his  eyes  smiled,  and  there  was  something 
boyish  in  his  aspect.  He  looked  from 
one  woman  to  the  other  sunnily. 

" Bless  me — you  ought  never  to  let 
yourselves  go  like  that ! He'll  pull 
through  all  right.” 

The  younger  woman  continued  to  look 
at  him  silently,  but  the  elder,  with  a long 
quivering  sigh,  fainted. 

"Best  thing  she  could  possibly  do,” 
said  the  Doctor,  his  fingers  on  her 
pulse.  " Get  her  to  bed  as  soon  as 
you  can, — and  have  these  prescriptions 
sent  out.  I'll  come  back  later.  He'll 
sleep  hours  now.” 
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He  ran  down-stairs,  consulting  his 
visiting-list  as  he  ran,  and  jumped  into 
the  brougham,  calling  an  address  as  he 
pulled  the  door  to  with  a slam.  This 
time,  however,  he  did  not  take  out  his 
papers,  but  sat  with  an  unlighted  ci- 
gar between  his  lips,  gazing  intently 
at  nothing. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  hours 
he  looked  over  an  assortment  of  ailing 
babies,  soothed  as  many  distracted  moth- 
ers, ordered  to  a gay  watering-place  one 
young  girl  whom  he  was  obliged  to  treat 
for 'chronic  headache — chronic  heartache 
not  being  professionally  recognizable, — 
administered  the  pathetically  limited  al- 
leviations of  his  art  to  a failing  cancer- 
patient  (she  happened  to  be  a rich  wom- 
an, going  with  the  fortitude  of  the  poor 
down  the  road  to  the  great  Darkness), 
and  so,  looking  in  on  various  pneu- 
monias and  fevers,  broken  souls  and 
bruised  bodies,  by  the  way,  brought  up 
at  last  at  the  hospital  to  see  how  yester- 
day’s operation  was  going  on.  It  was 
going  on  in  so  very  mixed  a manner 
that  he  telephoned  he  should  not  re- 
turn to  lunch — prophesying  long  after 
the  event. 

It  was  turning  dusk  when  he  started 
on  his  second  round  of  visits  homeward, 
stopping  on  the  outskirts  to  rebandage, 
in  one  of  the  tenements,  a child’s  broken 
arm.  He  had  not  returned  his  footman’s 
salutation  that  morning,  but  had  carried 
in  his  subconsciousness  all  day  this  visit 
to  the  footman’s  child.  In  one  manner 
or  another  that  inconvenient  locality 
had  been  compassed  in  his  circuit  for 
the  past  three  weeks.  From  it  he  passed 
to  his  daily  ordeal,  another  rich  patient, 
a nervous  wreck,  whose  primary  ailment 
— the  lack  of  anything  to  do — had  passed 
into  the  advanced  stages  of  an  inability 
to  do  anything,  with  its  sad  Nemesis  of 
melancholia — the  registered  protest  of 
the  dying  soul.  It  was  a case  which  took 
more  out  of  the  Doctor  than  all  his 
day’s  practice  put  together;  he  always 
came  from  it  in  a misery  of  doubts. 

The  dusk  was  becoming  the  dark  when 
he  set  his  foot  wearily  on  the  carriage 
step  once  more,  and  with  his  hand  on 
the  carriage  door  paused  suddenly.  He 
was  sick  of  sickness,  mortally  tired  of 
mortality ! For  the  first  time  in  the 
whole  day  he  hesitated ; an  odd,  irresolute 


look  came  into  his  face;  he  pulled  out 
his  watch,  glanced,  and  changing  his 
first -given  address  for  another,  threw 
himself  back  on  the  cushions  with  closed 
eyes.  He  did  not  open  them  again  until 
the  carriage,  rolling  through  many  streets 
and  round  many  turnings,  came  to  a 
halt  under  some  quiet  trees,  before  an 
apartment-house.  There  were  yellow  daf- 
fodils between  white  curtains — very  white 
and  high  up.  As  he  stepped  out,  the 
Doctor  glanced  involuntarily  towards 
them,  and  a half-breath  of  relief  escaped 
him,  instantly  quenched  in  a nervous 
frown  and  jump  as  his  arm  was  seized 
by  a firm  gloved  hand. 

" Doctor, — this  is  really  providential f 
You  are  the  very  person  I wished  to  seel” 

It  was  the  younger  of  two  heavily  up- 
holstered and  matronly  ladies  who  spoke, 
in  a voice  of  many  underscorings.  The 
Doctor,  who  had  removed  his  hat  with  a 
purely  mechanical  motion,  knew  himself 
a prey,  identified  his  captor,  and  eyed 
her  with  restrained  bitterness. 

"Doctor, — it  is  about  my  Elsie; — she 
hasn’t  a particle  of  color,  and  she  com- 
plains of  feeling  languid  all  the  time — ” 

"No  wonder! — What  do  you  expect?” 
— it  was  the  Doctor’s  harshest  tone. 
" She  is  loaded  up  with  flesh, — she  does- 
n’t exercise, — you  stuff  her-  Send  her 
out  with  her  hoop, — make  her  drink  wa- 
ter,— stop  stuffing  her.  What  she  wants 
is  thinning  out.” 

" Elsie! — Why,  Doctor,  the  child  eats 
nothing, — I have  to  tempt  her  all  the 
time; — and  when  she  goes  out  she  com- 
plains of  feeling  tired.” 

" Let  her  complain, — and  let  her  get 
tired; — it  will  do  her  good.  Don’t  feed 
her  in  betweentimes, — and  when  you  do 
feed  her,  give  her  meat — something  that 
will  make  red  blood, — not  slops,  nor 
sweets,  nor  dough.  She’s  logy,  that’s  all. 
There’s  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter 
with  her.”  He  lifted  his  hat  and  strode 
on  up  the  stairs. 

Maternity,  grieved  and  outraged,  stared 
after  him,  speechless,  then  turned  for 
sympathy  in  the  nearest  feminine  eye. 

" Really,  dear, — I think  that  was  al- 
most vulgar , — as  well  as  unkind,”  mur- 
mured the  other  mother  at  her  side. 

" Vulgar  I Unkind!  Well,  it  is  the 
last  time  he  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  insult  me!  The  idea!  Elsie! — But 
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it’s  not  the  first  time  I have  thought  of 
changing  physicians !”  (This  was  true, — 
but  she  never  did;  the  solid  Elsie  was 
her  only  one.)  “ And  such  desperate 
haste ; — he  must  have  a most  critical 
case!”  She  cast  an  indignant  glance  at 
the  building,  as  if  to  make  it  an  acces- 
sory to  the  fact,  started  perceptibly, 
gasped,  and  turning  a kindling  and  in- 
terrogative glance  upon  her  companion, 
encountered  one  of  profound  and  scintil- 
lating significance.  For  a moment  they 
contemplated  their  discovery  breathless- 
ly in  each  other’s  eyes. 

“ Did  you  ever !”  exclaimed  number 
one  at  last.  “ Oh,  of  course  I had  heard 
things, — but  I will  do  myself  the  justice 
to  say  I never  believed  a word  of  it  be- 
fore! This,  of  course,  makes  it  plain 
enough; — this  explains  all!” 

The  two — good  women,  but  wounded 
withal — coruscated  subtle  knowledge  all 
down  the  street. 

Meantime  the  Doctor  climbed  the 
stairs.  He  was  perfectly  conscious  that 
he  had  been,  in  fact,  both  unkind  and 
rude,  even  though  his  mood  did  not 
incline  him  to  take  measure  of  the 
extent  of  his  delinquency.  He  knew 
equally  that  he  should  presently  have  to 
write  a note  of  apology — and  that  it 
would  not  do  an  atom  of  good.  Tant  pis. 
He  rang  at  the  door  of  the  daffodil-room, 
and  it  was  opened  by  the  tall  girl  whose 
eyes  had  hurt  him  that  morning.  They 
did  not  hurt  him  now,  but  enveloped  him 
with  a keen  and  soft  regard  that  left 
no  question  unanswered.  In  another 
moment  she  had  put  out  a firm  hand  and 
drawn  him  over  the  threshold  in  its  clasp. 

“ Don’t  speak, — don’t  try  to  say  a word ! 
There!”  She  had  taken  from  him  his 
hat  and  gloves  and  pushed  forward  a low 
chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  all  in  one 
capable  movement.  “ What  is  it  ? Tea  ? 
Coffee?  A glass  of  wine?” 

“Music!”  answered  the  Doctor,  rais- 
ing two  haggard  eyes,  with  the  exhausted 
air  of  an  animal  taking  shelter. 

The  girl  turned  away  her  own  and 
walked  towards  the  piano,  stopping  on 
the  way,  however,  to  push  forward  a 
little  table  set  forth  with  a steaming 
tea-urn  and  cups,  matches  and  a tray, 
and  to  lift  to  its  farther  edge  a bowl  of 
licavy-scented  violets.  Her  every  motion 
was  full  of  ministry,  as  devoid  of  fuss. 


The  room  was  low,  broad,  and  large, 
and  full  of  books,  flowers,  low  seats,  and 
leaping  firelight.  A grand-piano,  piled 
with  music,  dominated  the  whole.  The 
girl  seated  herself  before  it  and  began 
to  play,  with  the  beautiful,  powerful 
touch  of  control.  After  the  first  bars, 
the  Doctor’s  head  sank  back  upon  the 
cushions  of  the  chair  and  the  Doctor’s 
hand  stole  mechanically  to  the  matches. 
He  smoked  and  she  played — quiet,  large 
music,  tranquilly  filling  the  room:  Bach 
fugues,  German  Lieder,  fragments  of 
weird  northern  harmonies,  fragments  of 
Beethoven  and  Schubert,  the  Largo  of 
Handel, — and  all  the  time  she  played 
she  looked  at  the  man  who  lay  back  in 
the  chair,  half  turned  from  her,  the 
cigar  drooping  from  his  fingers.  There 
was  no  sound  in  the  room  but  the  music 
and  light  leaping  of  little  flames  in  the 
fireplace, — no  motion  but  theirs  and  the 
pulsing  fingers  on  the  keys.  The  girl 
played  on  and  on,  till  the  fire  began  to 
die,  and  with  a sudden  sigh  the  Doctor 
held  up  his  hand.  Then  she  rose  at  once, 
and  going  forward,  * stood  as  simply  at 
the  side  of  the  fireplace  opposite  him. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  but,  oh,  she  was 
beautiful  with  health  and  calm  vigor. 

The  Doctor  let  his  eyes  rest  on  her. 

“If  you  knew,”  he  said,  with  a little, 
half-apologetic  laugh. 

In  her  turn  she  held  up  one  of  her 
long  hands. 

“But  I do; — you  forget  I was  there 
all  the  morning.  And  you  pulled  him 
through.  As  for  the  rest — ” She 
stooped  suddenly  and  began  to  pile  to- 
gether the  logs;  the  Doctor  watched  her, 
noting  with  a trained  and  sensitive  eye 
the  muscular  ease  and  grace  of  the  sup- 
ple arms  and  shoulders  — like  music. 
“ Of  course  ” — she  spoke  lightly — “ they 
will  kill  you  some  day,  among  them; 
but — it’s  worth  while,  isn’t  it? — and 
there  isn’t  much  else  that  is,  is  there?” 
Still  kneeling,  she  turned  and  looked 
straight  up  at  him.  “ Do  you  know 
what  it  was  like  this  morning — before 
you  came?” 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

She  hesitated  a moment,  smiling  a 
little.  “ ‘ Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here, 
our  brother  had  not  died !’  ” she  quoted. 

The  Doctor  got  up  quickly  from  his 
chair.  He  knocked  the  ash  from  his 
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cigar  and  laid  it  down  on  the  tray. 
“ Well,”  he  said,  lightly,  “ I must  be 
off.”  He  squared  his  shoulders  and  held 
out  his  hand;  its  grip  upon  her  own 
trembled  very  slightly,  but  he  smiled 
sunnily.  “ I’ll  come  back  for  some  more 
music  some  day.” 

“Do,”  the  girl  said.  She  had  risen 
and  was  smiling  too. 

The  Doctor  looked  about  the  room 
wistfully.  “ Jolly  place, — I don’t  get  up 
very  often,  do  I ?” 

“ Not  very.” 

They  smiled  at  each  other  again,  then 
the  girl,  turning  abruptly  away,  walked 
to  the  window  and  came  back  with  a 
double  handful  of  yellow  flowers. 

“Will  you  carry  these  to  your  wife?” 
she  said.  “They  are  the  first  of  the 
year.” 

She  held  the  door  open  for  him,  and 
from  the  little  landing  watched  him 
down  the  stairs.  At  their  turn  he 
glanced  up  for  a moment,  holding  his 
hat  raised  silently.  She  waved  him  a 
mute  acknowledgment,  then  going  into 
the  room  again,  closed  the  door. 

The  firelight  still  leaped  languidly  on 
the  hearth,  and  on  the  half -smoked  cigar 
and  pile  of  ashes  in  the  tray.  The  girl 
stood  a moment  looking  at  these  things 
and  the  chair,  then  walked  quietly  to  the 
piano  and  sat  down  before  it.  But  she 
did  not  play  again. 

Meantime  the  Doctor,  an  erect  and 
urgent  presence  in  the  dusk,  had  driven 
through  dim  streets  and  climbed  again 
the  four  flights  of  the  morning,  to  find 
the  hush  of  heaven  fallen  on  the  house. 

“I  knew  you  could  save  him!”  said 
the  pale  mother  only,  lifting  blind  eyes 
of  worship  from  the  couch. 

The  Doctor  laughed,  poured  her  out 
with  his  own  hands  a sleeping-draught, 
and  sat  patiently  beside  her  till  she  slept, 
then  stole  away,  leaving  injunctions  with 
the  nurse,  established  in  his  absence, 
to  telephone  if  there  came  a crisis — 
“ even,”  after  a moment’s  hesitation, 
“ in  the  night.” 

“ Home !” — he  gave  the  order  briefly. 
There  were  black  circles  beneath  his 
eyes,  making  him  look  thinner  than  when 
he  left  the  house  that  morning;  he  had 
no  distinct  reminiscence  of  lunch,  and 
he  was  very  tired;  but  his  shoulders  no 


longer  ached,  his  headache  was  gone,  and 
his  hands  were  perfectly  steady. 

Odd  bits  of  music  hummed  perversely 
through  his  head,  mixing  themselves  up 
with  all  things  and  rippling  the  air 
about  him  into  their  own  large  waves, 
bearing  now  and  then  upon  them,  like 
the  insistent  iteration  of  an  oratorio 
chorus,  fantastic  fragments — “If  Thou 
hadst  been  here! — If  Thou  hadst  been 
here!”  His  fingers  ached  towards  the 
responsive  strings,  and  pulling  out  his 
watch,  he  made  a hasty  calculation. 
There  should  be  good  fifteen  minutes,  he 
decided — toilet  allowed  for — and  he  hur- 
ried the  coachman  again  and  leaned  for- 
ward, looking  with  bright,  eager  eyes  into 
the  night,  and  humming  to  himself. 

One  liveried  servant  opened  the  house 
door,  another  the  carriage  door,  and  a 
third  relieved  him  of  his  hat  and  coat. 
Out  of  the  warmth  and  brightness  his 
wife  advanced  to  meet  him,  a child  in 
either  hand,  their  long  curls  brushed  and 
tied  with  bright  ribbons.  Her  face  was 
filled  with  tender  solicitude. 

“ You  must  be  worn  out; — what  a long 
day  you  have  made!  Would  you  like 
the  dinner  sent  in  at  once,  or  would  you 
rather  wait?  Children,  don’t  hang  so 
on  papa;  he  must  be  dreadfully  tired. 
Oh,  and  there’s  a man  been  waiting  over 
an  hour;  he  simply  wouldn't  go;  but 
you’ll  let  him  come  back  to-morrow? — 
you  won’t  try  to  see  any  one  else  to- 
night ?” 

The  Doctor  hesitated  a moment,  let- 
ting all  the  warmth  and  brightness  sink 
into  him,  while  his  hands  played  with 
the  soft  hair  of  his  little  son  and  daugh- 
ter. He  smiled  at  his  wife,  a bright^ 
tired  smile. 

“Robin,”  he  said,  “run  down  to  the 
carriage;  there  are  some  posies  there  for 
mamma — from  Miss  Graham,  Louise,— 
you  see  I did  get  a moment’s  rest.” 

“Yes,”  said  his  wife.  She  continued 
to  gaze  compassionately  at  the  tired 
man.  After  a moment  she  repeated 
gently,  “And  the  dinner,  dear — ?” 

“No, — don’t  wait  for  me;  I’ll  not  be 
long.  Have  it  brought  in  at  once,  and — 
send  the  man  into  the  office,  please.” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  the  children, 
and  turning  away,  went  into  his  office 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
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Shannon  and  Pictorial  Portraiture 

BY  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 


IT  is  not  the  mundane,  nor  the  psy- 
chological, nor  the  photographic  por- 
trait that  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon  paints, 
but  the  portrait  which  may  be  designated 
as  pictorial.  More  than  any  one  he 
continues  that  eloquent  tradition  which 
came  from  Rubens,  and  which  Van  Dyck 
carried  across  the  Channel,  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romney.  The  debt  Mr.  Shannon  owes 
to  this  school  is,  however,  more  implied 
than  expressed.  He  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced on  the  one  side  by  the  gracious 
allure  of  English  art  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  on  the  other  by  that  swift, 
vital  impressionism  which  descends  di- 
rect from  Velasquez,  yet  the  formula  he 
uses  is  his  own,  and  appeals  to  him  with 
a conviction  which  is  unique.  What- 
ever Mr.  Shannon  has  accomplished  is 
individual,  for  few  painters  have  studied 
less,  and  relied  more  upon  innate,  in- 
herent impulse.  Other  men  view  things 
in  line  or  in  mass,  veiled  in  mystery  or 
sharpened  by  actuality.  Mr.  Shannon 
will  first  and  last  see  an  object  pictorial- 
ly,  thus  treating  it  with  reference  to 
its  value  as  a picture,  as  something  hav- 
ing independent  existence  within  pre- 
scribed limitations.  The  idea  is  not  an 
exclusive  possession;  it  is  practised  in 
a measure  by  every  painter,  but  few 
employ  it  so  consistently,  and  few 
achieve  a similar  charm  and  unity 
of  effect. 

It  need  not  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Shan- 
non spends  feverish  days  devising  pic- 
torial combinations.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  worthy  individuals  who  set  the 
stage  before  beginning  a portrait.  Gifts 
both  visual  and  temperamental  enable 
him  to  divine  the  decorative  possibilities 
of  a scene.  Fluent  technical  mastery 
makes  it  easy  for  him  to  transcribe  his 
impressions  in  all  their  vividness  and 
spontaneity.  It  is  in  just  this  spirit  that 
Mr.  Shannon  has  painted  Maid  of 
Honor  and  Marchioness,  flower  girl 


from  the  sun-bright  street  or  blustering 
Master  of  Hounds. 

The  man  who,  for  a score  of  years, 
has  been  painting  such  a gracious  pro- 
cession of  English  men  and  women  is 
not,  as  many  assume,  an  Englishman,  nor 
yet  an  Irishman.  Mr.  Shannon  was  bom, 
some  forty  years  since,  in  Auburn,  New 
York,  and  spent  his  boyhood  at  St. 
Catherines,  in  Canada.  Despite  his  zest 
for  graphic  expression,  Mr.  Shannon  does 
not  come  from  a race  of  painters,  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  artist  the  family 
had  previously  produced  being  his  grand- 
father, who  was  an  architect.  As  in  the 
case  of  any  one  who  achieves  distinction, 
Mr.  Shannon’s  youth  and  early  strug- 
gles have  been  enriched  by  legends 
picturesque  and  apocryphal.  Needless 
to  say,  he  is  grateful  that  none  of  these 
happenings  ever  took  place  outside  the 
agile  brains  of  biographers  and  critics. 
Never,  he  smilingly  avers,  did  he  wander 
about  Canada  painting  posters  for  agri- 
cultural shows  or  selling  colored  copies 
of  Landseer’s  canine  and  bovine  master- 
pieces. He  neither  studied  in  Munich 
nor  starved  in  Paris.  It  is  true  he  began 
in  a small  way,  but  the  way  was  whole- 
some and  ingenuous. 

In  a shop-window  he  often  passed  hung 
a still-life  composition  which  impressed 
the  future  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy as  being  more  ambitious  than  exact. 
It  showed  a rabbit  and  a partridge  dan- 
gling on  a nail,  and  though  the  work  of 
an  eminent  local  painter,  it  failed  to  sat- 
isfy the  boy’s  maturing  ideals.  Craving 
a more  accurate  representation  of  the 
same  theme,  the  young  realist  forth- 
with shot  his  own  rabbit  and  bird,  and 
suspended  them  in  an  unoccupied  room 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  There,  with 
nothing  better  at  his  disposal  than  plain 
unprepared  cardboard  and  common  house- 
paint,  the  work  was  begun.  The  boy  had 
to  play  truant  while  thus  engaged,  so 
after  painting  all  morning  or  afternoon. 
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Miss  Marjorie  Shannon 

(Niece  of  the  ,irtist) 


so  exceptional  was  the  progress  made  by  Yri  the  youth  who  at  eighteen  painted 
the  former  painter  of  u A Rabbit  ami  a his  first  court  beauty  had  still  to  convince 
Partridge  that  Mr.  (now  Sir  Edward  ) a lethargic  public  that  he possessed  both 
Pointer  wrote  with  enthusiasm  to  the  n manner  and  a message.  Though  Mr. 
lad's  parents,  commending  his  ability  and  Shannon'  rented  n studio  and  began  work 
urging  that  he  be  allowed  to  continue  at  with  infectious  optimism,  it  cannot  be 
the  Schools.  Mr.  Shannon,  however,  do-  said  that  specific  results  were  attained 
dined  to  be  crisis ved  by  preceptor  or  suf-  until  four  years  later,  when  he  sent  to 
focated  by  routine.  Tie  preferred  to  more  the  Orosvennr  Gallery  a simple,  broad, 
faster  than  is  customary  at  South  Ken-  and  direct  full-length  of  Mrs.  Shannon, 
singtem,  He  took  the  silver  medal  for  which  was  catalogued  as  “A  Lady  in 
his  first  year's  work  in  the  life  room.  Black.*5  The  insidious  influence  of 
and  a t the  second  wii'  award  \Yhi«t]rv  wgs  apparent,  but  the  pieture 

ed  the  gold  medal  in  the  national  com-  more  than  established  the  pn interns  claim 
petition.  Portrait  urn  was  of  course  his  t,>  consideration.  With  the  exhibition  at 
chief  preoccupation;  White  still  a stu-  the  same  gallery  the  following  year  of 
dent  ho  was  cornmissiotied  to  paint  Miss  a masterlv  portrait  of  the  Into  Henry 
Tlorat.ia  Stopfwh  one  of  the  Maids  of  Yignc  Iwpiire,  Mr . Shannon’s  position 
Honor,  the  canvas  later  being  exhibited  was  assured.  Forceful  in  eharaeteriza- 
at  the  Academy  1 y Royal  command.  fion,  fluent  in  draughtsmanship  as  well  as 
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which  his  former  professor.  Sir  Edward 
Poyriter,  had  previously  become  President. 

Among:  his  single  figures  there  is  scant 
choice  between  the  eager,  unconscious 
antieipation  of  u Miss  Kitty”  standing 
against  a panelled  wall  in  her  green 
habit  and  the  pexi$\vp~  reverie  of  Lady 
Marjorie  Manners. 

Though  aesthetic  portraiture  is  his  chief 
t must  not  be  supposed  that 


showing  a fulfilling  sense  of  color  and 
of  design,  the  canvas  was  not  only  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  in  England,  but 
subsequently  won  first  honors  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna.  There  was  now  no 
question  of  the  artist’s  success.  Beginning 
with  an  order  from  the  Marchioness  of 
Granby,  he  was  inundated  by  commis- 
sions, arid  within  a decade  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of 
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Mrs.  J.  J.  Shannon 

Mr,  Shannon  nedtect^  what  is  pompously  XI. /’  his  Martin  Ilitrvey  as  u Sidney 
called  the  psychological  portrait,  iiis  Carton/’  and.  above  all,  hi s Phil  May. 
1 lettiy  Yigne  Esquire,  his  Josef  Hofmann,  belong  to  this  class. 

his  sketch  of  Sir  llenrv  Irving  as*  u Louis  There  are  reasons  for  contending*  that 
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dr.  Shannon  finds  a more  per-  t6  Tales  from  the  Jungle.'’  Roth  of  these, 
»t  not  in  explicit  portraiture,  as  well  as  “ The  Sirens,”  sprang  spon- 
border-land  between  fact  and  taneously  into  being.  Observation  fur- 
e lingers  “ The  Flower  Girl,”  nished  the  elements,  hut  it  was  the  painter 
listens  to  44  Tales  from  the  who  .selected  and  perfected.  The  story  of 
watches  u The  Sirens  ” sport-  44  The  Flower  Girl  ” is,  with  variations, 
translucent  waters.  Most  of  the  story  of  the  other  pictures.  She  used 
Haitians,  which  include,  among  to  go  about  the  streets  of  Eastbourne, 
ie  Squirrel,”  u The  Doll,”  and  the  real  flower  girl,  wearing  a flowing, 
ve  been  undertaken  in  purely  dotted  gown,  and  carrying  on  one  arm 
moods,  as  a refuge,  possibly,  a basket  of  roses  and  on  the  other  a 
>e  effort.  It  was  certainly  not  baby.  It  was  only  a step  from  the  street 
m that  impelled  Mr.  Shannon  to  the  garden,  m she  came  and  sat  under 
to  canvas  the  melting  pink,  the  trees  just  as  she  was — baby,  basket., 
, and  black  of  **  The  Flower  and  big  feathered  hat.  Frankly,  sincere- 
the  intimate  fascination  of  ly,  with  brilliant  brush-strokes,  she  was 
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The  Flower  Girl 


painted  during*  those  golden  August 
afternoons,  not  in  a studio,  but  out- 
doors, with  the  sunlight  filtering  through 
the  leaves  on  sitter  and  on  canvas. 
There  is  small  wonder  that  when  the 
picture  went  up  to  London  it  proved  the 
success  of  the  Academy,  and  was  pur- 
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chased  by  the  trustees  of  the  Chant  rey 
Bequest  for  the  Tate  Gallery,  It  is  con- 
soling to  know  that  there  appear  at  times 
bits  of  beauty  and  brightness  which  even 
trustees  find  it  hard  to  overlook. 

Though  Mr.  Shannon’s  art  is  char- 
acterized by  qualities  which  are  the 
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reverse  of  aggressive,  it  seldom  lacks 
requisite  elements  of  vigor  and  strength. 
The  likeness  is  invariably  accurate  and 
the  brush  - work  shows  decision  and 
certitude.  From  first  to  last  these  can- 
vases are  a reproach  to  those  who  exalt 
the  supremacy  of  mere  cleverness.  There 
is  here  neither  overstatement  nor  under- 
statement. One  is  neither  exasperated 
by  oppressive  fidelity  nor  tantalized  by 
vagueness.  In  its  essence  his  is  a sensi- 
tive, emotional  art,  modern,  yet  looking 
backward  to  the  days  when  beauty  was 
still  deemed  a necessity.  Unlike  so  much 
contemporary  work,  it  is  neither  Gallic 
nor  Japanese,  but  simple  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  more  a matter  of  aspiration  than 
of  observation. 

The  painter  of  “ A Rabbit  and  a 
Partridge,”  “ The  Flower  Girl,”  and  all 
that  lies  between,  lives  in  London  at 
3 Holland  Park  Road,  adjoining  the 
famous  Leighton  home.  Around  the 
house,  which  is  built  in  the  Dutch  renais- 
sance style,  runs  a high  brick  wall  with 
wrought-iron  gates.  At  the  back  stretch- 
es a spacious  garden,  rich  in  roses 
and  hollyhocks.  Throughout  the  various 
rooms  are  quantities  of  old  furniture 
and  tapestries.  Here  and  there  hangs  a 
canvas  or  two.  The  studio  is  a large 
room  panelled  in  oak,  resembling  the 
banquet-hall  of  a Tudor  mansion,  and  it 
is  here  that  Mr.  Shannon  paints  dowager, 
duchess,  or  his  own  delightful  wife  and 
daughter.  He  is  a rapid,  dashing  work- 
man, using  a generous,  rich-set  palette 
and  large  brushes.  He  studies  his  sub- 
ject minutely,  yet  when  he  decides  on 
an  effect  seldom  hesitates,  and  rarely  or 
never  makes  a preliminary  sketch. 

Although  he  enjoys  a vogue  almost 
without  parallel,  Mr.  Shannon  continues 
frank  and  unaffected.  He  enjoys  more 
describing  his  boyish  experiences  as  an 
amateur  jockey  than  telling  of  the  grand 
folk  he  has  met  and  painted.  His  views 
on  art  are  temperate  and  tonic,  for  he 
believes  in  little  besides  the  conquest  of 
beauty  and  of  truth.  Of  aversions  he 


boasts  but  one,  an  utter  detestation 
for  the  photographic  portrait — the  por- 
trait which  is  a mere  copy,  not  a 
creation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  always 
seeks  to  avoid  exaggeration,  having  small 
love  for  sharply  accented  drawing  or  a 
vivid  welter  of  color.  While  he  occasion- 
ally paints  with  prismatic  brilliancy,  as 
in  “ Springtime  ” and  in  “ The  Flower 
Girl,”  he  prefers,  as  a rule,  the  subdued 
appeal  of  softly  modulated  tones.  Faded 
pinks,  pearl  grays,  and  silver-blacks  are 
among  his  favorite  hues.  Mr.  Shannon 
confesses  to  a wholesome  admiration  for 
the  work  of  his  contemporaries.  He  be- 
lieves that  each  man  who  strives  honestly 
produces  something  entirely  different 
from  his  fellows,  and  hence  genially 
maintains  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  rivalry. 

Because  he  is  an  American  and  does 
not  wish  to  lose  touch  with  things  Amer- 
ican, Mr.  Shannon  has  lately  returned  to 
this  country,  where  he  is  now  painting  a 
number  of  portraits  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  elsewhere.  It  is  probable  that 
in  future  he  will  spend  a portion  of  each 
season  here,  for  despite  a long  residence 
abroad  he  likes  our  restless,  expressive 
life  and  our  sharp  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  quite  as  well  as  the  more  stolid 
British  temperament  or  the  fogs  that 
brood  over  London  town. 

Aside  from  theories  diverting  and  in- 
genuous, painting  is  primarily  a matter 
of  vision.  The  vision  of  Watts  was  a 
spiritual  vision,  the  vision  of  Rossetti 
was  sensuous,  that  of  Sargent  is  external 
and  physical,  while  that  of  Shannon  is 
decorative  and  pictorial.  There  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that,  wherever  he  goes, 
Mr.  Shannon’s  work  will  suffer  any  ma- 
terial change,  for  the  distinction  of  his 
style  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  his  color- 
ing are  permanent,  not  local  nor  acci- 
dental qualities.  The  enduring  spirit  of 
his  art  will  remain  the  same  whether  he 
paints  the  nervous,  magnetic  splendor  of 
the  American  woman  or  the  lithe  elegance 
of  her  sister  overseas. 
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The  Real  Fourth  of  July 

BY  PAUL  LELAND  HAWORTH 


ON  the  3d  of  July,  1776,  John 
Adams,  then  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  wrote  to  his 
wife  Abigail, 

“ Yesterday  the  greatest  question  was 
decided  which  was  ever  debated  in  Amer- 
ica, and  a greater  perhaps  never  was  nor 
will  be  decided  among  men.” 

In  a second  letter,  written  the  same 
day,  he  said: 

“ But  the  day  is  past.  The  2d  of  July 
will  be  the  most  memorable  epocha  in 
the  history  of  America.  I am  apt  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  the  great  anni- 
versary festival.  It  ought  to  be  com- 
memorated as  the  day  of  deliverance  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty. 
It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and 
parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns, 
bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  from 
one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other, 
from  this  time  forward,  for  evermore.” 

The  weighty  decision,  the  news  of 
which  John  Adams  thus  conveyed  with 
such  commendable  promptness  to  his 
wife,  had  not  been  reached  without  much 
searching  of  hearts.  The  American 
colonists  had  not  rebelled  against  Great 
Britain  in  order  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence. They  had  a deep  reverence 
and  a sincere  love  for  the  British  Em- 
pire; they  took  a personal  pride  in  its 
power  and  its  glory;  they  looked  to  it 
for  aid  and  protection; — in  a word,  they 
had  much  the  same  feeling  toward  it  as 
Canada  and  Australia  have  to-day.  They 
rebelled  because  their  rights  as  English- 
men had  been  infringed  upon  by  the  acts 
of  an  indifferent  Parliament  and  a tyran- 
nical king,  not  because  they  wished  to 
set.  up  an  independent  state;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  failure  of  all  attempts  at 
an  equitable  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
that  the  colonists  were  driven  to  the 
step  of  declaring  their  complete  and  final 
separation  from  the  British  nation. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  up  to 
the  battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington 
there  were  but  few,  if  any,  men  in  Amer- 
ica who  wished  for  separation.  State- 
ments upon  the  subject  by  prominent 
leaders  bear  out  this  assertion-  George 
Washington  wrote  in  October,  1774,  that 
“no  such  thing”  as  independence  “is 
desired  by  any  thinking  man  in  all 
North  America.”  Benjamin  Franklin 
assured  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  the 
following  March  that  he  had  never 
heard  in  “ any  conversation  from  any 
person,  drunk  or  sober,  any  expression 
in  favor  of  independence.”  Thirty- 
seven  days  before  the  war  began  John 
Adams  published  in  Boston,  “ That 
there  are  any  who  pant  after  inde- 
pendence is  the  greatest  slander  on  the 
province.”  Tears  after  the  Revolution 
Thomas  Jefferson  declared  that  before  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  “ I had  never  heard  a 
whisper  of  a disposition  to  separate  from 
Great  Britain-”  The  blood  spilled  on 
Lexington  Green  originated  the  first 
strong  desire  for  separation.  Even  then 
there  was  no  immediate,  unanimous 
movement  in  favor  of  independence. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  April, 
1776,  that  official  action  looking  to- 
ward a definite  separation  began  to  be 
takqp  by  towns,  counties,  and  colonies. 
North  Carolina  was  the  first  colony 
directly  to  empower  her  delegates  to 
vote  for  independence.  This  was  done 
in  April.  In  the  following  month  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  met  in  their 
town  meetings  and  voted  almost  unani- 
mously for  independence,  declaring  that 
they  would  defend  the  measure  with 
“ their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor.”  By  the  end  of  June  all 
the  colonies,  with  the  single  exception 
of  New  York,  whose  Assembly  believed 
itself  powerless  to  give  instructions,  had 
either  directly  or  indirectly  empowered 
their  delegates  to  concur  in  a declaration 
of  separation.  Meanwhile  the  subject 
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had  been  taken  up  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  * the  body  that  must  make  the 
final  decision.  The  way  was  paved  by 
the  three  following  resolutions  introduced 
on  the  7th  of  June  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  of  Virginia: 

" 1.  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent states;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved. 

" 2.  That  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to 
take  the  most  effectual  measures  for 
forming  foreign  alliances. 

“3.  That  a plan  of  confederation  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  respect- 
ive colonies  for  their  consideration  and 
approbation.” 

The  resolutions  were  at  once  seconded 
by  John  Adams,  but  action  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  day,  Saturday,  and 
then  again  on  Saturday  to  Monday,  the 
10th.  In  debate,  says  Jefferson,  "it  ap- 
peared that  some  of  the  colonies  were 
not  yet  matured  for  falling  from  the 
parent  stem,  but  that  they  were  fast 
advancing  to  that  state.”  Congress, 
therefore,  in  order  that  all  the  delegates 
might  be  able  to  get  instructions  from 
their  respective  States,  decided  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion until  Monday,  the  1st  of  July.  But 
that  no  time  be  lost,  a committee  was 
chosen  " to  prepare  a declaration  to  the 
effect  of  the  said  first  resolution.”  The 
committee  consisted  of  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
R.  R.  Livingston,  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

At  the  request  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  task  of  writing  the  declara- 
tion was  undertaken  by  Jefferson.  When 
his  draft  was  completed,  it  was  shown 
to  the  other  members,  and  after  a few 
slight  changes  by  Adams  and  Franklin, 
it  was  reported  to  Congress  on  the  28th 
of  June.  After  being  read,  it  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  Congress  adjourned  un- 
til the  1st  of  July. 

On  that  day  Congress,  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Harrison,  father 
of  President  William  Henry  Harrison 
and  great-grandfather  of  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  in  the  chair,  took  up 
and  considered  the  first  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Lee.  After  a long  debate  the 


resolution  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
Nine  States  voted  for  and  two — Pennsyl- 
vania and  South  Carolina — against  it.  The 
New  York  delegates  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  step,  but  as  they  were 
not  empowered  to  vote  on  the  matter  they 
did  not  do  so.  Only  two  delegates  were 
present  from  Delaware,  and  as  one  was 
for  and  the  other  against  the  resolution, 
her  vote  was  not  cast.  At  the  request 
of  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  the  final 
vote  was  postponed  until  next  day,  the 
2d  of  July. 

Of  the  debates  upon  the  resolution  and 
of  the  later  debates  upon  Jefferson’s 
declaration  of  reasons  no  record  has  been 
kept;  but  it  is  known  that  the  leading 
part  on  the  affirmative  was  taken  by  John 
Adams,  whom  Jefferson  long  afterward 
called  the  " colossus  ” of  the  contest. 
Whether  or  not  Adams  made  use  of 
the  celebrated  sentence,  " Sink  or  swim, 
live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I give 
my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote,” 
attributed  to  him  by  Webster,  is  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  much 
to  convince  the  laggards  of  the  wisdom 
of  separation. 

When  the  resolution  was  taken  up  on 
the  2d,  all  the  States,  except  New  York, 
voted  to  accept  it.  Thus,  on  the  2d  day 
of  July.  1776,  the  independence  of  the 
Thirteen  United  Colonies  from  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  was  definitely 
decided  upon.  The  2d,  and  not  the  4th, 
may  be  called  the  true  date  of  the  sep- 
aration. We  could  with  propriety  cele- 
brate the  " Fourth  ” two  days  earlier. 
That  the  participants  in  the  work  con- 
sidered the  2d  as  the  true  date  is  shown 
by  the  letters  written  by  John  Adams, 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
The  popular  fancy,  however,  seized  upon 
the  4 th,  the  date  of  acceptance  of  Jeffer- 
son’s more  dramatic  declaration  of  the 
reasons  for  the  separation,  as  the  proper 
day  to  celebrate. 

On  the  2d  of  July  Jefferson’s  declaration 
was  also  discussed,  and  its  consideration 
was  continued  on  the  3d  and  4th.  Several 
changes  were  made  in  the  original  draft. 
Some  passages  censuring  the  English 
people  were  cut  out,  as  was  another  con- 
cerning the  slave  trade.  Says  Jefferson 
in  his  Autobiography:  "The  clause,  too, 
reprobating  the  enslaving  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa  was  struck  out  in  complaisance 
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to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had 
never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary, 
still  wished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern 
brethren  also,  I believe,  felt  a little  tender 
under  these  censures;  for  though  their 
people  have  very  few  slaves  themselves, 
yet  they  had  been  pretty  considerable 
carriers  of  them  to  others.” 

The  debate  upon  the  document  was 
continued  until  the  afternoon  of  the  4th, 
and,  says  Jefferson,  might  have  run  on 
interminably  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  But  the  weather  was  oppressively 
warm,  and  the  hall  in  which  the  deputies 
sat  was  close  to  a stable,  "whence  the 
hungry  flies  swarmed  thick  and  fierce, 
alighting  on  the  legs  of  the  delegates 
and  biting  hard  through  their  thin  silk 
stockings.  Treason  was  preferable  to 
discomfort,”  and  at  last  the  delegates 
were  brought  to  such  a state  of  mind 
as  to  agree  to  the  Declaration  without 
further  amendment. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
document  was  signed  by  the  delegates  on 
that  day.  It  i9  improbable  that  any 
signing  was  done  save  by  John  Hancock, 
the  president  of  the  Congress,  and  Charles 
Thomson,  the  secretary. 

It  is  also  a mistaken  idea  that  there 
was  any  great  and  immediate  rejoicing 
over  the  Declaration.  Some  writers  with 
an  eye  to  dramatic  effects  have,  it  is  true, 
pictured  scenes  of  frantic  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm  in  Philadelphia  on  receipt  of 
the  news.  As  a matter  of  history,  there 
was  no  marked  demonstration  until  noon, 
the  8th  of  July,  when  the  Declaration 
was  read  in  the  State  House  yard  to  an 
assemblage  composed  of  members  of  the 
provincial  Congress,  members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  militia,  and  citizens. 
Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the  truth 
of  the  story  of  the  boy  crying  to  his 
grandsire,  who  was  waiting  in  the  belfry, 
to  " Ring,  grandpa,  ring.”  The  story 
must  be  consigned  to  the  same  fate  as 
that  which  has  overtaken  the  story  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  cherry-tree,  of  Frederick 
the  Great’s  presentation  of  a sword  to 
Washington,  of  how  Marcus  Whitman 
saved  Oregon,  and  so  many  other  his- 


torical myths.  It  naturally  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  so-called  Liberty  Bell 
has  been  given  a portion  of  wholly  un- 
warranted prominence.  The  Declaration 
was,  however,  received  throughout  the 
country,  where,  by  order  of  Congress,  it 
was  distributed  and  read,  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  rejoicing. 

Soon  after  the  acceptance  of  the  Dec- 
laration the  work  of  engrossing  it  upon 
parchment  was  begun,  and,  this  work 
completed,  the  Congress  on  the  2d  day 
of  August  signed  the  document.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  membership  had 
changed  slightly,  so  that  the  " Signers  ” 
were  not  quite  identical  with  the  body  of 
delegates  who  had  declared  independence. 

Presumably  it  was  at  this  time,  if 
ever,  that  Hancock,  "making  his  great 
familiar  signature,  jestingly  said  that 
John  Bull  could  read  that  without 
spectacles;  then  becoming  more  serious, 
began  to  impress  upon  his  comrades 
the  necessity  of  their  all  1 hanging  to- 
gether in  this  matter.’  ‘ Yes,  indeed,’ 
interrupted  Franklin,  1 we  must  all  hang 
together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
separately.’  4 When  it  comes  to  the  hang- 
ing,’ said  Harrison,  the  luxurious,  heavy 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  to  the  little 
meagre  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  * 1 shall 
have  the  advantage  of  yon;  it  will  all 
be  over  with  me  long  before  you  have 
done  kicking  in  the  air.’  ” 

Tims  did  the  Congress  complete  its 
work.  And  though  what  had  been  done 
was  merely  the  verbal  declaration  of  an 
already  existing  state  of  affairs,  though 
long  and  gloomy  years  full  of  toil,  of 
bloodshed,  and  of  terrible  privation  were 
necessary  to  maintain  the  Declaration, 
yet  the  importance  of  that  work  can  nev- 
er be  overestimated.  It  united  the  coun- 
try in  pursuance  of  a definite  aim,  and 
made  backward  steps  impossible.  It  ren- 
dered possible  the  aid  from  France.  Not 
least  of  all,  it  gave  to  the  world  that 
document,  the  Declaration  itself.  In 
these  days  it  is  somewhat  in  fashion  to 
question  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  that 
instrum^it  as  " impracticable.”  Not- 
withstanding, the  Declaration  remains 
one  of  the  grandest  monuments  in  the 
progress  of  human  freedom. 
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THE  last  of  her  six  children,  the  one 
longest,  most  exclusively  hers,  she 
had  worried  because  he  had  not, 
rejoiced  over  it,  hoped  he  did  not  mean 
to,  feared  he  never  would.  And  now  he 
had.  She  was  glad,  of  course.  He  would 
be  a happier  man,  and  a better,  if  possible. 
But  she  talked  of  him  unconsciously  in 
the  past  tense  and  with  faltering  anec- 
dotage,  as  of  the  dead.  Now  She  would 
have  first  place.  It  was  right,  desirable; 
his  mother  would  not  have  it  otherwise; 
she  hoped  she  had  trained  him  proper- 
ly. But  he  would  discuss  with  Her  now 
the  new-style  derby  and  the  safety  of 
P.  and  Q.  stocks.  His  free  time,  his  ins- 
and-outs,  would  be  filled  with  Her . They 
would  want  to  be  alone.  Empty  hours 
and  empty  hands!  His  assurance  that 
no  one  could  take  mother’s  place  was  only 
a sweet  evasion — like  Davey. 

Not  that  she  spoke  any  of  this.  She 
listened,  sympathized,  planned.  She  was 
to  be  richer  by  a daughter,  not  poorer  by  a 
son.  Yet  when  she  first  took  the  girl  to 
her  arms  she  was  conscious  of  a fine  quick 
pang  that  David  had  chosen  his  wife  so 
different  from  his  mother.  Belle  was  tall 
and  blond  and  well  modelled  and  brisk 
and  matter-of-fact.  Mrs.  Durant  had 
never  had  shoulders  at  her  best.  She  had 
the  bright,  timid,  quick  eyes  and  darting 
movements  of  a little  wild  thing.  She 
felt  small  and  shy  before  David’s  wife. 

In  the  room  she  had  arranged  and  re- 
arranged for  them  she  waited  vaguely 
for  something;  until  Belle,  tired,  accepted 
her  good-night  easily.  Even  then,  un- 
satisfied, she  hurried  back  with  a pitcher 
of  ice-water  in  her  fine,  tremulous,  lace- 
ruffed  hands.  The  door  was  still  open. 
Belle,  taking  off  her  hat  before  thp  mirror, 
fluffed  up  her  crushed  hair  thoughtfully. 

“ Yes,  now.  But  it  won’t  be,  when  I’m 
old,  like  your  mother’s.  What  beautiful 
silver  hair,  David,  over  that  crinkly 
smooth,  baby-bloom  face!”  A retreating 
heel  sounded  on  the  step.  “Oh,  Mrs. 


Durant!  Fie,  for  shame!  Eavesdrop- 
ping! Listeners,  you  know — ” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  child,  I wasn’t  listening. 
I just — Surely  you  don’t  think — ” 
But  David  dropped  an  eyelid  toward  her, 
always  his  way  of  notifying  her  that  it 
was  a joke  and  time  to  laugh. 

“ I’m  glad  she  heard  you,”‘  he  hinted, 
later.  “ Things  like  that  mean  a good 
deal  to  her.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Belle,  and  forgot  all  about 
it.  She  never  thought  to  try  to  please; 
it  hadn’t  been  necessary;  and  the  other 
girls  overdid  it;  and  it  seemed  more  im- 
portant that  people  should  please  her. 
She  believed  it  was  that  attitude  that 
had  assured  her  against  mistake  about 
her  husband,  about  David. 

“ There’s  no  question  of  duty,  auntie,” 
the  girl  had  answered  an  attempt  to  in- 
struct her,  “ where  there’s  love.  Duty’s 
such  a sorry  makeshift.  Of  course  we’ll 
work  together,  David  and  I,  because 
we  do.” 

“ That’s  nice,”  her  aunt  smiled.  “ But 
even  so,  you  won’t  be  defrauded  of 
chances  for  unselfishness,  never  fear.” 

The  very  next  day  Mrs.  Durant’s  alert 
eyes  spied  changes  in  her  most  careful 
arrangements  of  “the  children’s  room.” 
Somehow  the  girl  did  seem  out  of  place 
in  it — the  mother  felt  it  herself, — so 
new  and  bright  and  modern.  Indeed, 
the  house  of  the  older  woman  fitted  the 
younger  no  more  than  her  clothes  would 
have  done.  It  was  natural  that  Belle 
should  have  visions  of  Colonial-Dutch- 
Morrisy-Roycroftie  hybrids.  This  hand- 
some, stuffy  house  with  its  handsome, 
stuffy  furniture  was  of  a later  generation 
than  the  old  model  of  the  new  style.  There 
were  great  gilt-framed  mirrors,  chande- 
liers with  innumerable  prism-drops,  plush 
draperies  and  upholstering,  thick  carpets 
to  the  surbases,  walnut  heavy  and  carved ; 
all  beautiful  and  costly  enough  to  go, 
following  the  circuit  of  fashion,  through 
servants’  quarters  and  second-hand  shops. 
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back  to  high-priced  demand  again.  But 
not  yet.  And  meantime  small  furnish- 
ings that  had  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  were  no  more  of  the  same  gen- 
eration with  the  plush  than  the  girl. 
And  the  girl  simply,  flatly,  did  not  like 
any  of  it. 

“ It’s  easy  to  see  the  experiment  isn’t 
going  to  work,”  she  remarked,  casually, 
to  David,  the  second  evening. 

“ Oh,  I hope  you  won’t  form  an  opinion 
too  quickly.” 

Her  eyebrows  lifted.  “ I thought  form- 
ing an  opinion  was  just  what  I was  to 
do.  You  said  I was  not  to  think  it 
settled  or  necessary ; we  would  just 
try  it.” 

“ And  we  have  tried  ?” 

“ Why,  David!”  A fine  sharp  irritation 
pointed  the  surprise. 

“ One  moment,  dear.  You  and  mother 
are  the  two  dearest  things  I have.  I do 
so  want  you  to  be  friends.” 

“ Perhaps  we  would  be  better  friends 
not  so  close  together.”  But  the  antag- 
onism of  her  manner  was  already  wa- 
vering under  the  influence  of  his  voice 
and  hands. 

“ At  least  I hope  you  won’t  make  up 
your  mind  to  that  right  at  the  start.  If 
we  all  try — ” 

“ But,  David  dear,” — how  stupid  he 
was,  and  stubborn! — ‘Move  doesn’t  come 
with  trying.  I — I didn’t  even  want  to 
love  you.” 

“ But  you  did ; you  do.” 

Her  face  rippled  with  color  like  a 
rose  in  a breeze.  “ Now  isn’t  that  a man’s 
way  of  arguing? — No;  listen  to  me.  I’m 
not  objecting  to  her;  I think  she’s  going 
to  be  quite  dear.  It  will  be  nice  if  we 
happen  to  like  each  other,  won’t  it?  But 
I hate  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day; 
and  the  table,  David — that  caster!  and 
those  nice  light  rolls  baked  yesterday  and 
served  cold  to-day!  and — oh,  you  know. 
Why,  David,  you  can’t  like — ” 

“ Of  course  I know,  dear,  and  of  course 
I don’t  like  some  things.  But  there  will 
always  be  disadvantages  in  any  arrange- 
ment; one  has  to  consider  all  the  points, 
and  it  takes  time  to  see  what  they  all 
are.  It’s  worth  while  to  learn  to  see 
things  as  through  a prism  in  all  lights. 
Mind,  dear,  it’s  to  be  as  you  decide.  I 
only  ask  you  not  to  be  too  hasty.” 

“ Yes,  I know  I am,”  she  murmured. 


“ I’m  perfectly  sure  you’ll  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  end.” 

“ Then  you  think  the  right  thing  is 
going  to  be  to  stay  here  forever?”  The 
word  had  never  sounded  so  long  and 
dreary. 

“ Not  necessarily.”  He  smiled.  “ Usu- 
ally, on  general  principles,  I think  such 
arrangements  a mistake.  It’s  a problem 
of  circumstances  and  personalities.  With 
us,  it  all  depends.  We’re  to  see,  and 
you’re  to  say.” 

“ David,  you  are  a nice  boy.” 

“ Can  I help  you  unpack  ?” 

“ Oh,  would  you  like  to  see  my  things  ?” 
Belle’s  usual  cordial  ruthlessness.  “ That’s 
what  a bride’s  clothes  are  for — other  peo- 
ple to  look  at.” 

“ What  a handsome  puce  lutestring!” 

“A  what?” 

“Yes,  I know  you  have  another  name 
for  it  now;  but  I like  the  old  names 
better;  they  come  to  me  quicker.  When 
I was  a girl  they  taught  us  to  call  the 
last  letter  of  the  alphabet  Zed,  and 
David  teases  me  now  because  not  long 
ago  I ordered  a box  of  that  E-Zed  silver- 
polish,  and  he  says  I missed  all  the  men- 
tal help  I was  paying  for.” 

“ And  you  say  ‘ puce  lutestring  ’ for  a 
pansy  taffeta ! It  sounds  fairly  medieval,” 

“ But  it’s  quite  the  same  goods.  And 
a gathered  skirt?  and  those  shoulders! 
They  made  them  just  so  when  I was 
young.  How  the  styles  swing  around 
again !” 

“Yes,  always  changing,  and  yet  noth- 
ing new  but  the  name.” 

“ Isn’t  it  a little  plain,  though  ?” 

“ I thought  so.”  Belle’s  forehead  wrin- 
kled at  once.  “ I told  the  dressmaker  it 
needed  another  touch.” 

“ Now  I wonder  if  I haven’t  some- 
thing.” The  old  lady  looked  up  with  her 
watchful,  inquiring  eyes,  debating,  not 
her  generous  impulse,  but  its  probable 
reception.  “ Do  you  like  old  things?” 

“ Some  old  things.”  Belle  smiled  down 
at  her  significantly.  Instantly  a spark 
of  liking  leaped  between  the  two,  leaving 
a warm  glow  of  personal  good-will. 

“No,  no;  I meant — Oh,  my  dear — ” 
Mrs.  Durant  was  as  fluttered  as  a 
debutante . David  was  not  always  at 
hand  with  his  enlightening  eyelid,  but 
Belle’s  puckered  mouth  somehow  looked 
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like  him.  “ Oh,  all  right.  I believe  I 
have  just  the  thing.  Here.”  She  was 
gone  as  swift  and  straight  as  a bird. 

“ What  a nice  chest  of  treasures.  Moth- 
er Durant!”  Trinkets  and  slippers  and 
fans,  all  the  curious  and  pathetic  gods 
that  were  revelation  and  proof  of  a past 
so  remote  and  unreal  its  traditions  seem- 
ed mere  myths. 

“ There,  that  was  what  I meant.” 

“That  silver  fringe?  Lovely  on  a 
portiere.” 

“No,  no;  this.” 

“ That  lace  ? For  me  ?” 

“I  won’t  exactly  give  it  to  you,  but 
you’re  cordially  welcome  to  use  it.  It 
will  make  that  silk  just  sweet.” 

“ Yes,  indeed.  It  ’ll  do  nicely.” 

“It’s  a very  handsome  piece,”  Mrs. 
Durant  murmured,  faintly. 

Belle  was  inspecting  it  closely.  “ I can 
see  that.  And  quite  what  the  dress  needs.” 
She  held  it  off  critically.  “ It  looks  just 
like  you.  Mother  Durant — fine  and  rich 
and  mellow.”  She  mentioned  it  casu- 
ally, impersonally.  “ So  does  that  am- 
ber comb.” 

“ No,  that  looks  like  you.”  The  old 
woman  had  grown  suddenly  girlish,  and 
Belle  looked  at  her,  wondering.  “ My 
dear,  see  it  in  your  hair.  And  anything 
here  you  want,  use.  They  are  pretty, 
aren’t  they?”  She  fingered  things  wist- 
fully. “ Not  for  me  any  more,  most  of 
them;  but  if  David’s  wife — my  daugh- 
ter— Wear  them  while  part  of  his 
pleasure  in  you  is  to  see  you  look  pretty.” 
Sho  would  never  have  thought  of  saying, 
“while  part  of  your  pleasure  in  life  is 
to  look  pretty.”  “We’ll  leave  them  in 
the  chest;  it’s  safest;  and  put  the  key 
here,  where — ” 

“ — any  burglar  would  find  it  con- 
venient?” 

“Oh,  do  you  think  so?  Dear  me! 
What  shall  we  do,  then?  Where — ” 
Again  Belle’s  look  reminded  her  of 
David’s.  “Oh,  well.” 

From  her  height  the  girl  put  a hand 
on  each  shoulder  and  a kiss  on  each  rose- 
velvet  cheek.  “ What  a Mother-D.  it  is!” 

Mrs.  Durant  felt  vaguely  that  it  was 
a flitting,  easy  sort  of  thanks  and  a 
qualifying  smile,  but  the  christening  with 
that  pet  name!  The  child  was  trying 
to  be  friends. 

In  truth,  Belle  had  no  idea  either  of 


effort  or  of  effect.  She  said  what  she 
thought.  She  objected  to  the  theory  that 
you  should  look  for  nice  things  to  think, 
as  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  all 
concerned.  But,  being  warm-tempered 
and  happy  and  quite  unstudiedly  attract- 
ive, she  had  occasion  to  think  a great 
many  pleasant  things;  and  it  was  their 
very  spontaneity  that  made  them  so 
grateful  to  others. 

“ It’s  a very  handsome  piece,”  Mrs. 
Durant  repeated,  hesitating,  wamingly, 
as  Belle  carried  it  off.  Then  she  checked 
herself  with  a blush  for  David’s  mother, 
and  a secret  apology  to  David  and  David’s 
wife.  Rare  and  fragile  articles,  babies, 
her  finger  nails,  and  the  truth  a lady 
knew  instinctively  how  to  care  for. 

Belle  wore  the  gown  a couple  of  times 
without  thinking  to  show  it,  before  Mrs. 
Durant  spied  it  passing  through  the  hall; 
then  pleasantly  she  threw  off  her  cloak. 
The  lace  was  on  a bertha  and  both  sleeves. 
Cut!  in  three  pieces!  Mrs.  Durant  got 
to  her  own  room  and  sat  down  and  held 
her  trembling  hands.  Cut  in  three 
pieces!  She  had  used  that  lace  only  a 
couple  of  times  in  twenty  years,  because 
it  was  an  awkward  length,  too  much  for 
a bertha,  too  little  for  a skirt  flounce. 
And  that  girl  had  cut  it ! 

And  Belle  went  out  unconscious,  un- 
concerned. 

This  was  the  worst  yet.  But  there 
were  so  many  things.  Tidies,  footstools, 
ornaments,  through  the  house,  had  a way 
of  disappearing.  Things  changed  places. 
At  table,  why  didn’t  she  have  this?  Did 
she  know  thus  and  so? 

The  young  woman  was  alive  with  the 
instinct  of  nest-building,  of  self-expres- 
sion, the  creative  impulse  of  youth.  The 
old  woman  clung  with  equal  instinct  to 
all  the  fixed  things  in  a world  on  which 
her  hold  was  loosening,  and  to  confidence 
in  what  life  had  proved  and  established 
for  her.  The  idea  of  those  children  think- 
ing they  knew  better  than  she!  But  the 
deeper  motive  of  the  motive  was  the 
same  with  both — the  need  of  place  in 
the  world. 

“ It’s  a right  as  well  as  an  obligation 
to  be  useful,”  Belle  declared  to  David. 

“ But  isn’t  it  more  truly  useful  to 
fill  a need  than  to  make  one?  There 
are  so  many  more  willing  bosses  than 
willing  hands.” 
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“ Perhaps  I could  help,”  she  mused. 

That  very  day,  Mrs.  Durant  out,  she 
braved  the  cook’s  blighting  disregard,  and 
whipped  up  for  dinner  one  of  the  des- 
serts at  which  she  was  particularly  deft. 
She  herself  said  nothing  when  it  ap- 
peared, watching  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  expectant,  dubious.  Mrs.  Durant 
served  it  without  comment  and  with- 
out tasting  it  herself.  Belle,  freezing, 
ignored  equally  the  alien  presence  and 
its  reception. 

After  all,  David’s  loves  were  not  so 
contradictory.  In  fundamental  ways  his 
wife  and  mother  were  akin.  They  dif- 
fered where  the  mother  had  failed;  and 
it  developed  that,  in  supplementing  those 
deficiencies,  the  wife  had  her  own.  But 
their  tenacities  and  silences  were  of  the 
same  fibre.  Nature  works  for  persistence 
as  well  as  variation  of  types. 

The  girl  was  too  wounded  to  speak  of 
it  first  even  to  David.  But,  “ She  might 
have  had  the  justice  and  courtesy  to  try 
it,”  she  answered  him. 

“ It  wasn’t  that  at  all,  dear.  It’s  Lent. 
She  never  touches  sweets  then.” 

“ At  least  she  could  have  mentioned 
that.” 

“ I fancy  she  thought  it  finer  courtesy 
and  modesty  not  to  call  attention  to  it 
at  all.” 

“ Well,  if  she  does  want  to  be  uncom- 
fortable six  weeks  in  the  year,  she  has 
no  right  to  make  others  so.  Besides, 
I don’t  believe  in  Lent.  I say.  Eat  the 
tenderloin  first;  maybe  you  won’t  have 
to  do  any  chewing  at  all.” 

“ One  of  her  ideas,  I judge,  is  to  keep 
the  teeth  in  training.” 

“ Oh,  life  gives  you  practice  enough !” 

“Yes,  I think  so  myself.”  They  were 
standing,  facing  each  other,  clasped 
hands  swinging  between  them.  “If  we 
do  make  the  best  of  natural  opportunities. 
But  I see  her  idea,  too, — circumstances 
have  no  authority  unless  there  is  the 
inner  imperative.”  He  smiled  deep  into 
her  eyes,  his  grave  waiting  smile. 

Belle  stirred  restlessly  and  flushed. 
“ You  treat  me  like  a child  sometimes, 
David.” 

“Well?”  Humorous  indulgence.  And 
as  she  smiled  back,  half  unwillingly, 
warm  and  rosy,  “ One  of  my  ways  of 
loving  you  is  as  a woman  loves  a baby.” 

“David!” 


“ Why,  you  don’t  mind  ? It’s  only  one 
way,  and  a very  nice  one.” 

To  some  temperaments,  things  and 
habits  are  so  fused  with  their  sentiments 
that  a transubstantiation  takes  place. 
Mrs.  Durant  had  felt  that  she  could 
not  give  up  David’s  mending  — and 
was  outraged  that  it  was  not  required 
of  her. 

“ Socks  ? Why,  Mother-D.,  you  need- 
n’t bother  with  them  any  more!” 

“ It’s  no  bother,  dear  child ; it  has  al- 
ways been  a pleasure.” 

“ Oh !”  Then  she  stopped  short  in 
passing.  “ What  darning ! I would 
think  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  do  any- 
thing as  perfectly  as  that !” 

It  was  one  of  Belle’s  warm  honesties 
without  motive,  but  afterward  she  re- 
called, with  a smile  between  amusement 
and  impatience,  the  inner  glow  that 
illumined  the  translucent  old  face; 
though  Mrs.  Durant  only  said,  “Darn- 
ing is  an  accomplishment  every  lady 
should  have.” 

“ Oh,  I can  darn,  but  not  as  a fine  art.” 
Belle  was  going  out;  she  was  always  go- 
ing out.  “ Understand,  Mrs.  Durant,  if 
you  don’t  want  to  do  it,  leave  it  to  me. 
If  you  really  enjoy  it,  I wouldn’t  think 
of  depriving  you.”  She  laughed.  “ Pleas- 
ure wouldn’t  exactly  be  my  reason.”  But 
as  she  went  down  the  steps,  she  reflected. 
“ Help  her  ? She  won’t  even  leave  me 
my  own  duties?” 

And  Mrs.  Durant’s  lips  straightened 
over  her  work.  It  should  be  a pleasure  to 
any  right-minded  wife!  The  hands  with 
their  gracious  lace  ruffles  dropped  to  her 
lap.  She  was  not  always  satisfied  that 
David’s  wife  had  the  proper  sentiments. 
From  the  first  she  had  thought  her  heed- 
less, careless  of  his  evident  devotion,  ta- 
king everything  done  for  her  too  much  for 
granted.  She  accepted  everything  as  her 
right  without  bothering  about  other  peo- 
ple’s. Then,  as  with  use  and  wont  her 
embarrassment  and  reserves  lightened, 
she  actually  flirted,  with  her  own  hus- 
band, before  others,  in  a most  unseemly 
way, — so  that  David’s  explanatory  wink 
was  kept  active.  But  there  had  been  one 
night  when  he  came  in  late — cold,  tired, 
hungry,  with  a dull  headache, — and  Belle 
had  waited  on  him,  comforted  him, 
crooned  over  him,  until  the  very  mem- 
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ory  made  his  mother’s  eyes  benevolent 
and  approving. 

“ David,  how  long  is  this  to  go  on?  I 
don’t  see  any  obligation  to  spoil  our  lives 
for  her  notions.  It  isn’t  fair  that  some 
one  else,  should  dictate  our  circum- 
stances.” She  started  hot,  tearful;  but 
somehow  with  David  her  tumults  and 
rebellions  always  quieted ; her  angry 
thoughts  seemed  slipping  away ; she 
couldn’t  remember  just  why  the  latest 
trifle  had  galled  so, — just  what  it  was,  in 
fact;  it  seemed  inconsequential,  irrel- 
evant. Helpless  clutching  after  vanish- 
ing ideas  heightened  her  irritation.  “ It 
isn’t  as  if  there  was  money  necessity; 
she’s  as  independent  as  we.  And  why 
should  we  be  responsible,  and  not  any  of 
the  others?  It  isn’t  fair.  I want  a 
home,  David — our  home.  One’s  chairs 
and  china  express  one’s  individuality  as 
much  as  manners  or  clothes  or  interests. 
Let’s  go  by  ourselves,  David,  do.”  She 
began  belligerent,  ran  out  of  argument, 
ended  with  pleading. 

“ I know,”  said  David.  “ She  feels  it 
too.” 

“ She — she!  You  think  more  of  her 
happiness  than  of  mine;  care  more  for 
her  than  for  me.” 

He  had  feared  this,  had  fended  it  off, 
hoping  against  it.  But  he  had  not 
dreamed  how  it  could  hurt.  He  only  put 
a finger  on  her  lips. 

“ Oh,  you’re  so  good !”  She  flung 
from  him.  “ I hate  you  when  you’re 
so  good. — And  you  said  it  should  be  as 
T wished,”  she  added,  as  the  pause  grew 
long,  justifying,  apologizing. 

“ It  shall  be  as  you  say. — Perhaps  she 
could  get  a companion,”  he  considered, 
steadily;  “or  maybe  it  would  be  better 
for  her  to  sell  the  place,  and  board,  or 
visit  among  us.” 

There  was  not  much  in  the  words,  even 
in  the  tone.  He  waited;  Belle  was  still. 
At  last  she  looked  up.  “ She  would  die.” 

“ Yes,  I’m  afraid  she  would.  I’ve  al- 
ways thought  that.” 

“ Oh,  David ! Oh,  David,  to  have  had 
six  children  and  not  to  have  any!  If 
it’s  that  way  it  isn’t  worth  while.” 

He  put  his  hand  over  hers.  After  a 
little,  “Are  you  so  unhappy,  sweetheart?” 

“Oh,  David,  you’re  dear!  I love  you. 
But  it  is  hard.” 


“ I know.” 

“ I’m  not  a daughter  here  as  it  was 
at  home,  nor  quite  a boarder,  nor  quite 
a guest.  And  I can’t  have  my  friends; 
things  are  so — different.  Maybe  it  does- 
n’t follow  that  our  ways  are  better,  but 
they  suit  us.  It  isn’t  her  fault  or  ours; 
it’s  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  she 
gets  so  nervous  and  excited  over  the  least 
break  in  the  routine  that  her  hands  shake 
until  it  hurts  to  look,  and  things  spill. 
And  just  because  she’s  getting  a little 
unsure  herself,  she  is  all  the  more  sen- 
sitive and  determined  to  keep  on.  And 
she  talks  to  them  about  how  busy  she  is, 
until  I’m  ashamed.  And  she’s  hurt  and 
perplexed  if  they  don’t  fairly  stuff  with 
everything  on  the  table.  She  thinks 
that’s  hospitality.”  She  put  down  the 
recurring  irritation.  “ If  she  would 
only  give  me  some  place  in  the  house, 
the  charge  of  something — the  table,  say. 
It  isn’t  fair  for  one  side  to  do  all  the 
giving  up.  I believe  in  reciprocity,  mu- 
tual compromise.” 

“ Oh,  you  do?”  thought  David.  “ Hur- 
rah for  you!  You’re  coming  on.  I knew 
you  would.”  Aloud  he  said : “ Perhaps 
she  would.  Let’s  talk  it  over  with  her.” 

Mrs.  Durant  listened  while  he  talked 
it  over,  all  by  himself.  Wasn’t  she  tired 
of  housekeeping?  So  many  years,  and  so 
exacting.  What  were  young  folks  for? 
and  daughters?  If  Belle  took  the  mar- 
keting, now,  the  table,  wouldn’t  it  save 
her  a great  deal  ? 

The  knitting-needles  flew  faster  and 
faster.  At  last  he  ran  down.  “ Davey,” 
she  said,  after  they  had  waited  a long 
time — “ Davey,  don’t  T keep  house  to 
suit  you  any  more?”  (“Oh,  mother!”) 
“ You  used  to  say  nobody  had  such  good 
things  to  eat.  If  you  would  just  tell  me 
what  you  want,  either  of  you — ” 

“Well,” — Belle  spoke,  since  David  would 
not,  and  she  was  determined  to  have  it 
out  this  time;  and  the  effort  it  was  to 
speak  at  all,  let  alone  defying  David’s 
pleading  eyes,  made  her  sound  positively 
fierce, — “ one  of  the  worst  things  is  the 
midday  dinner.” 

“ But,  my  dear  child,  we  have  always 
had  it  so,  and  the  servants  like  to  get  off 
early  at  night.” 

“ Of  course,  the  same  old  argument, 
and  unanswerable!  One  of  the  best  rea- 
sons I know  for  changing  things  is  that 
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they  have  always  been  the  same !” 
(“  When  they  are  right  and  good  ?”  Mrs. 
Durant  thought,  with  a mental  gasp.) 
“ And  I notice  other  homes  are  run  for 
the  family,  not  the  servants.”  Her  skirts 
whipped  the  doorway  as  she  went  out. 

And  David  sat  still.  Neither  did  he 
look  up.  When  her  hands  were  steady 
enough  and  her  voice  dared,  Mrs.  Durant 
took  up  her  knitting  and  talk  of  the 
weather.  She  could  not  have  excused 
David  if  he  had  either  left  his  mother 
or  apologized  for  his  wife. 

The  little  old  woman  was  very  lonely 
these  days.  David  talked  as  frankly  as 
ever  before  her,  before  them  both.  But 
the  third  person  was  there  and  was  the 
one  to  speak.  Mrs.  Durant  knew  to  keep 
silent.  Belle  was  in  and  out,  mostly  out, 
making  her  new  friends,  chiefly  not 
among  their  old  ones.  Capable  and  in- 
dependent, she  needed  no  help  over  the 
shade  of  a gown  or  the  choice  of  two 
invitations.  She  told  David  everything 
worth  while;  the  need  of  others  or  of  the 
mere  telling  was  not  hers,  nor  was  she 
at  all  demonstrative.  And  the  value  of 
flattering  concessions  was  still  hardly  a 
suggestion  in  her  mind.  The  mother  felt 
that  she  had  lost  intimacy  with  the  son 
without  gaining  it  with  the  daughter. 
She  felt  it  most  in  one  connection.  Mrs. 
Durant  never  spoke  of  a baby,  whether 
it  be  the  new  kitten  in  the  shed  or  the 
third  child  of  an  acquaintance,  without 
much  the  same  proud  embarrassment  as 
the  young  matron’s  over  her  own  first- 
born. She  had  supposed  she  understood 
both  the  shyness  and  reluctance  of  the 
bride;  but  that,  after  more  than  a year, 
there  should  have  been  no  confidences  on 
the  subject  seemed  to  her  unnatural,  un- 
womanly. She  felt  excluded,  disappoint- 
ed for  everybody.  Yet  all  her  prides  and 
delicacies  kept  her  as  silent  as  Belle. 

But  Mrs.  Durant  never  questioned 
David’s  wife,  nor  detected  in  her  a dis- 
satisfaction, however  incomprehensible, 
without  an  instinctive  service  or  gift. 
Poor,  futile  love,  trying  to  make  it  up  in 
another  way!  Yet  the  repetition  was 
slowly  wearing  through  the  girl’s  self- 
centred  obliviousness,  through  her  opulent 
superiority  to  mere  love  and  effort  and 
intention.  Not  sensitive  herself,  her  lack 
of  sympathy  was  lack  of  observation  and 
imagination;  besides,  that  it  has  small 


sense  of  responsibility  or  obligation  is 
a truism  concerning  youth.  Meantime 
the  very  similarities  that  made  them 
clash  were  bringing  them  slowly  to  un- 
derstanding and  fellow-feeling. 

The  great  loves  of  life  are  cosmic — 
spontaneous,  often  instantaneous ; like 
the  attraction  of  stars  or  the  affinities  of 
atoms.  But  they  are  few,  and  the  super- 
ficial and  momentary  are  often  at  first 
mistaken  for  them.  The  run  of  life’s 
good-comradeships  is  made  up  of  acquired 
friendships,  adjusted  temperaments,  tol- 
erances, justices,  generosities.  Of  the 
first  are  life’s  rare  and  ultimate  joys; 
of  the  second,  the  lifelong  means  to 
growth  and  content. 

That  night  David  found  no  argument 
waiting  in  his  room.  Belle  met  him, 
hands  out.  “ I was  horrid,  I know.  I 
don’t  understand  what’s  the  matter  with 
me  the  last  few  weeks.  Worse  than  ever, 
just  when  I’m  trying  hardest.” 

“ Oh,  well,  if  you  are  trying!” 

“ Of  course  it  doesn’t  excuse  me,  but, 
David,  she  is  set  and  unreasonable.” 

“Yes,  dear;  you  have  to  make  allow- 
ances for  old  people  as  you  do  for  babies.” 

“ And  for  young  folk  and  middle-aged,” 
she  admitted,  apologetic. 

Things  went  on  as  they  were.  To  Mrs. 
Durant  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
was  an  office,  the  tea-things  the  insignia 
of  all  that  was  sacred  and  dear  in  life — 
duty,  responsibility,  authority;  remem- 
brance, fulfilment ; the  essence  of  her 
womanhood.  It  was  as  vital  as  breathing, 
or  loving  her  children — all  of  them.  Her 
creamy,  finely  crinkled  hands  continued 
to  pour,  a bit  unsteadily,  perhaps,  but 
with  the  grace  and  distinction  of  lace 
ruffles,  inalienable  aristocracy,  and  es- 
sential femininity. 

“ David,  don’t  say  ma'am  to  your 
mother.” 

Mrs.  Durant’s  eyes  looked  quick  sur- 
prise. “Why  not,  dear  child?  I’m  sure 
it’s  eminently  proper.” 

“ It’s  eminently  amusing  in  a grown 
man,  and  wretched  form  in  any  age.” 

“ But,  my  dear,”  with  tolerance  for  her 
inexperience,  “ you  can’t  teach  a child  to 
be  respectful  without  sir  and  ma’am.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  seen  it  without;  and  not 
always  with.”  It  is  the  convention  of 
the  young  generation  to  decry  conven- 
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tion;  and  its  cult  of  the  unprejudiced  and 
unsentimental  has  developed  the  good 
habit  of  looking  for  the  other  side  to  the 
extreme  where  it  becomes  fairly  an  in- 
stinct for  contradiction  and  denial.  “ But 
respectful  ? Why  ? To  what  ?” 

Mrs.  Durant  set  down  her  cup  swiftly 
and  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and 
the  talk  rippled  by  her  unheeding,  a god- 
dess deposed,  amid  her  discredited  at- 
tributes and  emblems. 

“ It’s  wofully  American  and  middle- 
class,  and  belongs  to  the  day  when  Mr. 
Brown  introduced  Mrs.  Brown  merely  as 
i my  wife/  ” 

“Why,  why  not?  I would  have 
thought  it  very  cold  for  my  husband  to 
do  anything  else.” 

“ And  yet  you  spoke  to  him  as  i Mr. 
Durant/  probably?”  David  was  trying 
to  signal  her,  but  she  was  entertained, 
without  consideration  or  malice.  “ It’s 
a mere  matter  of  custom.  In  Germany 
one  speaks  of  her  husband  as  Mister  only 
to  servants;  to  an  equal  it’s  offensive. 
When  the  manners  of  the  best  people 
are  imitated  and  caricatured  by  exag- 
geration and  have  had  time  to  prove  their 
bad  points,  they  are  left  to  the  kitchen 
and  shop.” 

What  radical  iconoclasm ! Next  thing 
she  would  be  saying  the  decalogue  was  a 
mere  matter  of  fashion. 

“ I can’t  see,”  Mrs.  Durant  said,  severe 
but  tremulous,  “ that  the  new  manners 
are  a gain.  For  one  thing,  there  is 
much  less  reverence  for  age  than  when 
I was  young.” 

“ Oh,  doubtless.  The  very  idea  that 
age  has  a right  to  reverence  is  part  of 
the  same  old  patriarchal  point  of  view. 
Like  the  superstition  that  because  people 
are  of  your  blood  they  can  take  advan- 
tage of  it.”  And  now  Mrs.  Durant  was 
quite  still,  like  a wounded  thing, watching, 
waiting  its  chance  to  escape.  “But  as 
for  gain,  I don’t  know  that  there’s  much 
fundamental  difference.  There’s  some 
gain  and  some  loss  always.  Our  manners 
will  run  the  same  course.  But  they’re 
the  thing  now.  Conventions  are  sim- 
ply conveniences  to  avoid  confusion  by 
certain  well  - known  rules.  They  are 
a sort  of  secret  signal  service  for  peo- 
ple of  your  own  order. — Another  cup  of 
tea,  Mother-D?” 

The  old  woman  lifted  the  pot  with 


jerking  hands,  tilted  it  — too  much! 
There  was  a gush,  a falling  lid ; she 
clutched  at  it.  Oh,  how  did  it  happen? 

The  scalding  stuff  splashed  all  over  her 
hand — things  crashed ! — over  the  table 
edge  on  to  her  knee. 

Even  in  her  pain  and  nervousness  she 
was  aware  of  the  quick,  quiet  capacity 
of  the  girl.  Everything  was  done  before 
David  got  the  doctor  there.  There  was 
nothing  more  but  to  bear  it  and  wait. 

But  there  would  be  no  more  moving 
around  for  a time,  nor  even  any  knitting. 

“ Oh,  mother,  you  would  keep  the 
head!”  It  was  David’s  one  outcry  first 
and  last. 

“ Well,  I don’t  wonder,”  said  Belle. 

“ I had  just  been  looking  at  her  and 
thinking, — if  ever  I had  such  hands! 

They  look  like  heirlooms!” 

For  the  first  time  since  David  was  a 
baby,  thirty-five  years  now,  Mrs.  Durant 
must  be  idle  and  waited  on.  Belle  hoped, 
not  wholly  selfishly,  it  might  give  her  a 
taste  for  the  luxury  of  ease,  and  a luxury 
she  tried  to  make  those  days.  But  Mrs. 
Durant  had  never  been  of  that  disposi- 
tion. She  did  not  chafe.  She  9imply 
bent  all  her  will  and  self-control  to  get- 
ting around  again. 

“ I have  always  thought,”  David  said, 

“ that  when  mother  goes  it  will  be  the 
sudden  snapping  of  something.  A long 
illness  would  kill  her  itself  at  once.” 

They  wTere  both  glad  for  the  bull  to 
smile  over. 

Many  things  fell  inevitably  to  the  girl’s 
attention.  That,  again,  she  hoped  would 
prove  an  opportunity.  But  the  house- 
hold had  run  so  long,  it  ran  half-auto- 
matically.  The  servants  were  trained  in 
their  grooves.  The  whole  equipment  was 
adapted  to  the  established  system. 

“ It’s  no  use,”  she  sighed  to  David. 

“ There  couldn’t  be  any  worth  - while 
changes  without  a regular  revolution. 

Rile  could  never  understand  our  way. 
Probably  it  would  suit  her  less  than  hers 
does  us.  We’ll  have  to  give  up.”  She 
sighed  lightly,  a sigh  of  resignation;  and 
laughed,  a laugh  between  amusement  and 
irritation.  “If  it’s  hard  for  a young 
person  like  me  to  give  up,  what  must  it 
be  for  an  old  woman  with  the  fixed  habit 
of  having  her  way?” 

“Moral.”  smiled  David.  “Don’t  fix 
the  habit.” 
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“ I?m  safe,  apparently.  Well,  we’re 
young;  we  can  wait.  And  perhaps  it’s 
just  as  well  now  for  me  not  to  have  too 
much  on  hand.  I want  to  keep  well, 
David,  and  nice!  Please  help  me,  won’t 
you,  to  be  nice?  We  must  do  everything 
we  can  for  It  from  the  very  start.” 

It  flashed  on  David  what  motherhood 
might  do  for  her,  since  the  mere  prophecy 
of  it  was  stirring  in  her  the  beginnings 
of  that  otherism  which  even  their  love 
had  largely  failed  to  rouse,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  so  beautifully  equal  and 
reciprocal.  “ Then  it’s  all  right,  dear?” 

^ Yes,  yes,  it’s  all  right,  David — now. 
I did  hope  I wouldn’t  have  to  be  tied 
down  that  way.  But  I ought  to  be  willing 
to  do  my  share,  of  course.  And  I know 
I’ll  be  glad  afterward.  It’s  all  right 
now,  dear.” 

The  shock  had  done  more  harm  than 
the  burns.  And  more  harmful  than 
either  was  the  numb,  dumb  heartache 
that  was  not  new,  but  that  idleness  gave 
too  much  time  for  dwelling  upon.  Mrs. 
Durant  felt  old  and  withered  under  the 
cruelty  of  youth — youth  flaunting  its 
advantages  and  superiorities,  impatient, 
or  slighting  with  “ the  gay  injustice 
of  laughter.” 

She  saw  Belle  and  David  apply  more 
and  more  successfully  the  methods  of 
friendly  debate  to  their  matrimonial 
politics,  and,  out  of  her  life-old  pride 
of  silence  and  self-repression,  she  mar- 
velled. But  their  influence  brought  her 
once  nearer  confession  and  complaint 
than  ever  before  in  her  life. 

“ I don’t  know  why  you  are  so  sweet 
and  attentive  to  me,  dear  child,  unless 
you  ha\*e  more  regard  for  age  and  obliga- 
tion than  you  admit.”  She  spoke  fear- 
fully, watching  the  girl  with  her  vivid 
eyes  like  a small  creature  of  the  woods 
waiting  the  warning  to  retreat. 

“ Obligation?  and  age?  Bless  the 
child!  How  many  years  have  you,  any- 
way? Oh,  you  sly,  vain  puss,  never  to 
tell.  Why  should  we  respect  you  for 
your  age?  You  couldn’t  help  it.  Be- 
sides, you  haven’t  so  much.  And,  more- 
over, you’re  young  for  that.”  She 
smiled  to  David  at  the  rising  pink  in 
his  mother’s  cheeks — the  smile  with  which 
one  humors  a child.  “ Does  she  think 
we’re  handling  her  with  care  simply  be- 


cause she’s  a valuable  antique  not  to  be 
duplicated  ?” 

This  was  teasing,  of  course;  Mrs.  Du- 
rant could  tell  it  by  the  droop  of  David’s 
eye  and  the  twist  of  Belle’s  mouth. 
“ Child,  you  rattle  on  so  I don’t  half 
know  what  you  mean.”  But  she  smiled, 
a pale  promissory  smile. 

“ Why,  Mother-D.” — merely  conversa- 
tion to  amuse  the  invalid — “ when  people 
are  weak  or  dependent  or  helpless  you  show 
them  every  courtesy,  of  course.  If  they 
are  good,  or  have  experience  or  sense, 
or  have  done  something,  you  respect  them 
for  that.  Every  year  puts  the  odds  in 
their  favor  to  get  it  all.  But  lots  of 
people  don’t.  You  mustn’t  worship  the 
symbol  above  the  thing.”  The  grip  on 
the  old  heart  was  loosening,  loosening. 
S-o;  it  was  like  styles  and  materials, — 
the  same  old  thing  with  a new  name;  a 
paraphrase,  a mere  distinction;  the  ele- 
ments of  good  morals  and  good  manners 
were  always  the  same.  “ The  whole  idea 
goes  with  the  notion  that  years  are  a 
calamity  for  which  there  must  be  com- 
pensations. Who  minds  getting  old? 
Not  I!” 

“You?”  Mrs.  Durant  saw  the  joke 
unaided  for  once. 

“ But  if  you  think  I’m  being  respect- 
ful or  polite,  you  miss  the  point  wofully.” 
There  would  hardly  seem  danger  of  that. 
No  one  had  ever  before  treated  Mrs. 
Durant  with  such  habitual  levity,  with 
the  delightful  equality  of  disrespect. 
“Don’t  you  think  you  could  guess  why?” 
The  girl’s  eyes  were  laughing  and  much 
more.  “ You’re  the  dearest  old  ivory- 
handled,  silver  - headed  family  skeleton 
any  young  couple  ever  had.”  David 
looked  up  quickly,  fearing  implications, 
but  the  happiness  of  sudden  ease  after 
long  pain  was  in  the  delicate  old  face. 
“ Well  ?”  Belle  reminded  her  from  under 
sly  lashes.  “ It’3  up  to  you  now.  Surely 
you  can’t  renig.” 

“ God  bless  you,  dear  child ; you’re 
making  my  boy  happy.” 

Instantly  the  lights  of  the  girl’s  face 
went  out. 

David  saw,  and  looked  at  them  both 
indulgently.  “ And  the  other  night  the 
only  reason  you  could  give  for  satisfac- 
tion with  your  work  with  me  was  that 
I had  known  how  to  choose  a wife.” 
Belle’s  face  flashed  up  again  understand- 
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ingly.  u Do  you  know,  mother,  you  nev- 
er paid  me  a direct  compliment  in  all 
my  life?” 

“ Oh,  Davey ! And  I’m  sure  I couldn’t 
pay  any  woman  a higher  compliment  than 
to  tell  her  her  influence  was  for  good.” 

u Why  only  the  woman  ?”  wondered 
Belle.  u People  always  hold  the  woman 
accountable  for  her  husband;  and  I’m 
sure  just  as  much  depends  on  what  he 
is  to  her.  David  has  done  everything 
for  me.” 

“ No,  no,”  David  said,  hastily ; “ it’s 
just  life  giving  you  some  pointers  and  a 
chance.  Now  this  little  way  of  mother’s 
— I suppose  it  was  the  fashion  in  your 
day?  It  wasn’t  well-bred  to  show  emo- 
tion, nor  modest  to  betray  affection,  nor 
wholesome  to  express  approval?  And  it 
was  tempting  Providence,  too,  eh  ?” 

“ Oh,  Davey !”  she  repeated,  but  more 
to  the  tone  than  the  words.  She  was 
growing  deliciously  drowsy.  She  would 
never  quite  understand  them,  -but  she 


didn’t  care  any  more;  the  sting  was  gone. 
Belle  slipped  up  her  pillow,  drew  the  robe 
over  her  feet.  “ What  a little  mother 
you  are  getting  to  be !”  she  breathed.  The 
girl’s  look  shocked  her  back  into  a mo- 
ment’s full  consciousness.  “ Belle  ?”  Her 
eyes  flashed,  keen  and  startled.  Her 
heart  leaped  back  fifty  years  to  a su- 
preme moment  of  terror  and  exultation 
in  the  bridehood  of  her  essentially  fem- 
inine life.  It  was  not  Davey, — Davey 
had  his  own  story.  It  was  the  first — 
Henry — Davey — In  the  mist  of  sleep 
and  sentiment,  nebulous  visions  drifted, 
blurred,  submerged  her  like  a fog.  “ I’ll 
— be — up — to-morrow.” 

Belle,  with  face  hidden,  felt  the  lace 
trail  across  her  hand,  the  fingers  close 
and  cling.  The  young  folks  looked 
across  at  each  other,  motionless,  with 
smiling  eyes  and  quivering  chins.  “Do 
you  know  what  she  reminds  me  of?”  she 
whispered.  “ The  violets  you  find  in 
sheltered  places  late  in  the  fall.” 


Raleigh’s  Song 

BY  ARTHUR  DAVISON  FICKE 

LOVE  who  singest  before  the  dawn, 
j Give  thy  kisses  unto  me. 

Love  who  singest  when  day  is  gone, 
Bring  thy  sad  tears  unto  me. 

On  earth  below,  in  heaven  above, 

I would  know  all  the  ways  of  love. 

Love  who  art  sad,  thine  eyes  are  sweet 
And,  ah,  thy  lips  are  lovely  still. 

Love  who  art  glad,  thy  happy  feet 
May  climb  the  path  of  heaven’s  hill. 
But  here  on  earth,  or  there  above, 

I would  know  all  the  ways  of  love. 
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New  York  Harbor 

BY  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


PERHAPS  as  good  a way  as  any 
other  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
New  York  Harbor  life  is  to  slip 
into  the  Hudson  at  almost  any  point 
above  the  vortex  of  business — up  oppo- 
site the  Palisades  will  do  — and  from 
there  drift  gently  down. 

One  will  first  notice  that,  though  this 
be  the  age  of  motor  craft,  there  is  still 
good  business  for  sailing-vessels — even 
up  here,  some  distance  removed  from  the 
broad  waters  of  the  ocean  where  the  com- 
bination of  wind  and  canvas  is  supposed 
to  have  its  best  chance.  What  we  see 
here,  however,  are  rarely  the  able-looking 
craft  of  the  high  seas;  rather  are  they 
creations  of  old-fashioned  model — sloops 
and  schooners  of  wide  square  sterns,  and 
bows  that  might  have  well  suited  Hen- 
drik Hudson,  full  and  round  below,  and 
above  flaring  widely  for  greater  deck- 
room.  Freighting  sand  and  bricks  from 
up-river  banks  and  kilns,  or  huge  granite 
blocks  and  crushed  stone  from  up-river 
quarries  are  these ; and  always  they 
seem  to  be  making  a slow  passage  of  it, 
with  never  a leading  wind,  but  ever  beat- 
ing, beating,  tacking  laboriously.  Worn 
decks,  patched  sails,  and  unpainted 
planking  are  in  keeping  with  their  speed, 
and  they  are  loaded  so  deep  that  the  least 
chop,  and  water  comes  aboard. 

Coeval,  by  power  of  never-failing  sug- 
gestion, with  the  brick -sloop  (serene 
Dutch  countries  and  placid  artificial  wa- 
terways coining  to  mind),  are  the  canal 
and  ice  barges,  which  in  strings  of  three, 
six,  eight,  or  ten  drag  along  in  the  wake 
of  hard-working  little  tugs.  To  protect 
the  freight  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  the 
ice-barges  support  a great  shed,  with  a 
little  windmill  aft  to  pump  out  whatever 
of  the  cargo  may  melt  in  the  hold.  The 
“ canallers,”  filled  to  the  wide  hatches 
wirh  a miscellaneous  invoice,  and  re- 
sembling as  much  a house  ashore  as  a 
ship  afloat,  have  had  a protracted  cruise 
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of  it — all  the  way  from  Buffalo  and  the 
Great  Lakes  by  way  of  Erie  Canal.  At 
one  end,  their  heads  poking  through  to 
view  the  life  about  them,  are  the  horses 
that  towed  the  barge  through  the  long 
canal.  They  have  now  only  to  eat  and 
doze  till  they  are  back  in  Troy.  At  the 
other  end  are  the  quarters  of  the  family, 
with  two  feet  or  so  of  the  cabin-house 
showing  above  the  deck;  that  two  feet 
giving  the  women  a chance  to  indulge  the 
housewifely  tastes;  you  see  the  bit  of 
muslin  or  lace  by  way  of  a curtain,  or  the 
plant  or  two  in  the  way  of  decoration. 

The  brick-sloops  and  canallers  are  all 
very  well,  but  larger  and  more  modern 
ships  are  in  prospect.  While  it  is  yet  a 
long  stretch  of  river  to  the  bay,  with  the 
heights  of  Wechawken  on  the  Jersey 
shore  yet  to  come  abreast,  you  begin  to 
make  out  pier  after  pier  of  the  ocean- 
going craft,  of  such  length  and  beam  that 
each  seems  to  need  an  entire  slip,  with 
barely  room  to  squeeze  in  the  coal-barges 
between  her  side  and  the  next  dock. 

These  are  the  great  Atlantic  liners  you 
have  read  about;  and  handy  to  them  are 
the  names  of  the  managing  companies 
lined  out  in  huge  letters  on  the  ends  of 
numbered  piers.  New  York  is  a crowded 
harbor,  and  to  find  room  in  which  to  dis- 
charge, some  companies  have  been  forced 
over  to  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river; 
and  on  that  side  in  the  slips  arc  also  tied 
up  the — well,  you  feel  like  calling  them 
creatures,  because  their  existence  is  so 
bound  up  with  human  interest.  Not  one 
of  them  but  what  some  friend  or  relative 
has  crossed  on,  and  you  have  heard  their 
various  merits  discussed;  or  maybe  you 
yourself  have  crossed  on  one  of  them, 
and  you  remember  how  she  churned  and 
throbbed  and  cleft  the  seas  for  you — 
swiftly,  intelligently  almost,  with  a mind 
to  your  safety  or  your  hurry.  With  a 
glass  you  can  easily  read  the  names  either 
side  as  in  midstream  you  drift  by. 

All  the  record-breakers  seem  to  be  in 
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port.  There  is  the  steamer  that  made  the 
record  run  from  Queenstown,  there  the 
holder  of  the  record  from  Cherbourg;  and 
that  other  one  has  never  been  beaten 
from  Southampton,  nor  this  one  from 
Plymouth,  and  so  on.  And  there  is  the 
largest  ship  that  was  ever  launched; 
though  she  will  not  be  so  for  long,  be- 
cause they  are  building  them  larger  and 
faster,  and  will  continue  to  build  them 
larger  and  faster  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  new  ones  will  run  to  New  York 
also.  And  therein  is  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  country  expressed  through 
the  business  of  the  port — America  earns 
the  most,  demands  the  most,  gets  the 
most  (in  her  commercial  life  at  least), 
and  whoever  is  to  lead  her  must  lead 
the  world. 

Then  there  are  the  port  liners,  the 
ferry-boats,  built  only  to  shoot  across  the 
river  and  back  again.  They  seem  ever  to 
be  clear  of  the  docks,  out  in  the  stream 
always,  and  always  crowded.  There  is  a 
big  one  with  a great  railroad’s  name  on 
her  side.  She  is  a double-decker,  with 
propellers  at  each  end,  and  must  be  carry- 
ing three  or  four  thousand  passengers. 

As  numerous  as  the  ferry-boats,  but 
lacking  the  feverish  human  interest,  are 
the  freight  lighters  of  the  railroads. 
They  are  all  over  the  place,  some- 
times singly,  with  a towboat  fast  along- 
side or  bridled  to  a line  ahead,  some- 
times in  pairs,  with  the  towboat  sand- 
wiched in  between.  Of  all  sizes  and 
capacities  are  they;  here  one  with  three 
rows  of  eight  freight-cars,  and  again  one 
with  two  rows,  and  a platform  in  between, 
exactly  as  if  it  were  a section  of  a freight- 
shed  station  picked  up  bodily,  tracks  and 
all,  at  Jersey  City,  and  deposited  on  this 
immense  wooden  float,  to  be  carried 
across  the  river  and  by  and  by  set  down 
again  bodily  in  Brooklyn  or  elsewhere  on 
the  other  side  of  the  harbor.  Some 
lighters  are  topped  with  a large  shed,  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
cargo  from  rain  or  the  splash  of  river 
water.  Such  seem  to  have  need  of  a 
watchman ; and  so,  built  on  one  end  is  a 
little  cabin,  wherein,  as  on  the  canallers, 
you  get  a glimpse  of  family  life.  Rarely 
is  the  man  in  sight.  He  is  busy  tending 
to  his  freight  doubtless;  but  the  wife, 
with  maybe  a woman  friend,  is  there,  the 
pair  of  them  gossiping  in  the  shade  of  the 


after-end  of  the  house,  rocking  comforta- 
bly, a line  of  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry, 
and  an  eye  to  a couple  of  children,  tied 
for  safety  sometimes,  but  more  often  al- 
lowed to  crawl  unchecked  around  the 
limited  bit  of  deck.  It  is  while  observing 
the  children  that  you  get  to  wondering 
how  they  regard  life  ashore.  Would  a 
five-room  Harlem  flat  to  them  seem  spa- 
cious? Also  you  wonder,  do  they  ever 
fall  overboard? 

On  the  east  side  of  Manhattan  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Harlem  River  and  Long 
Island  Sound  meet  at  Hell  Gate,  and 
thence  on  it  is  the  East  River  that  is  in 
charge.  Hell  Gate,  clear  of  rocks,  is  no 
longer  a dreaded  spot,  but  the  waters 
there  still  sluice  and  gurgle,  furnishing  a 
mild  excitement  to  the  passengers  on  the 
huge  inland  paddle-wheel  steamers  that 
come  from  the  Sound  way.  Passing 
Blackwells  Island,  some  prisoners  are  at 
work  about  the  grounds,  and,  imagina- 
tion no  less  than  sympathy  stirred,  you 
wonder  how  many  more  are  inside  the 
barred  windows  of  the  stone  buildings; 
and  seeing  the  island  steamer  at  the 
landing  with  more  to  unload,  you  wonder 
what  they  all  did  to  bring  them  there. 

Farther  down  is  the  marvellous  new 
East  River  bridge,  all  white  and  hand- 
some, and  much  steel  girdering  in  its 
construction.  The  Navy  Yard  is  there, 
vested  not  at  all  in  the  panoply  of  war — 
not  a jackie  nor  marine,  not  even  an 
overseeing  officer  in  sight.  There  is, 
however,  a cruiser  or  two  up  in  the  slip, 
and  a long  white-ppinted  supply-ship  to 
the  dock.  Looking  farther,  you  see  a 
great  red-leaded  hull,  and  listening,  you 
can  make  out  the  tattoo  of  hammer  and 
chisel  against  the  steel  plates.  When 
completed,  that  will  bo  the  most  power- 
ful battle-ship  in  the  world — turrets,  bar- 
bettes, fighting- tops,  and  all  kinds  of 
guns — and  she  will  fly  the  flag  of  the 
greatest  republic  to  the  fore. 

And  now  looms  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the 
like  of  which  we  shall  never  see  again. 
Not  that  she  is  to  remain  the  greatest, 
measured  materially — no.  Already  her 
dimensions  have  been  exceeded  — the 
bridge  up  the  river  has  also  sixteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  main  span.  It  is  not 
that  her  construction  advanced  percepti- 
bly the  rating  of  American  engineers, 
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nor  that  she  was  the  first  of  her  immense 
kind.  Not  that  exactly.  The  public  do 
not  cherish  these  records  of  cables, 
trusses,  piers,  and  caissons.  Such  they 
can  get  out  of  a technical  handbook  any 
time  they  care.  It  is  rather  that  life 
comes  and  goes  in  such  great  tides  by 
way  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  throbbing  life 
— the  rush  of  men  and  women.  Every 
morning  and  every  night  the  whirl  is 
there.  Away  up  in  the  air,  above  the 
masts  of  tall  ships,  you  see  the  evidence 
of  it — trains  whizzing,  trolleys  clanging, 
and  hurrying  foot-passengers,  whose  legs 
and  bodies  you  see,  twinkling  vitascope- 
like  behind  the  screens  of  crossed  cables. 
There  are  multitudes  of  people  who  are 
yet  looking  forward  to  a trip  over  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  An  experience  that! 
Suppose  something  happened  up  there  on 
this  thing  that  depends  on  the  holding 
power  of  wires  that  are  not  even 
stretched  taut — that  sag  in  the  middle — ! 

As  Hudson  River  shelters  most  of  the 
North  Atlantic  liners  while  in  port,  so 
does  East  River  harbor  those  that  go  to 
make  up  the  truly  foreign  fleets.  Here 
they  are,  pier  after  pier  of  them — the 
steamers  that  go  to  the  far  countries. 
Mind  the  roll, — Brazil,  Argentine,  Chile, 
Peru,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Australia, 
India,  China,  Japan!  And  hark  again 
to  the  call  of  the  ports, — Rio  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda,  Cape  Town,  Tamatave,  Sydney, 
Singapore,  Hongkong,  Yokohama ! And 
the  strange  stuff  of  their  cargoes!  Rub- 
ber from  the  Amazon  swamps — see  the 
naked  Indians  tapping  the  trees,  and  the 
slimy  reptiles  in  the  shadowy  ooze;  horn 
and  tallow  from  the  pampas — mark  the 
centaurlike  vaquero  and  his  whirling 
riata;  gold-dust,  ivory,  palm-oil  from  the 
West  Coast.  Dreams  for  you  there! 
Palm-oil  and  gold-dust  and  ivory;  ele- 
phants and  sacrificial  fires  and  trains  of 
captive  slaves;  hemp,  tea,  silks,  and 
smuggled  opium — and  do  not  believe  that 
opium  is  not  smuggled  into  New  York 
Harbor  to  this  day.  You  think  of  all  that 
and  your  imagination  flames,  and  the 
essence  of  every  line  of  every  printed 
page  you  ever  absorbed  mounts  subtly  to 
your  glowing  brain — the  rainy  days  in 
the  attic,  and  the  nights  and  the  shaded 
light  of  the  forbidden  lamp — and  fancy 
takes  charge  of  you,  and  you  see  brown 


and  black  and  yellow  peoples,  Japs„ 
Chinks,  Pec-Wee  Islanders,  and — “ Sail 
on  the  port  bow !”  roars  the  lookout. 
u Looks  like  a pirate  junk,  sir,” — and 
another,  and  another,  “ a whole  fleet,  sir, 
pirates  all — their  flag  is  showing  now, 
sir.”  And  u Cut  loose  your  starboard 
battery,”  you  say  to  that,  low  and  cool. 

Oh,  the  junks,  and  the  proas,  and  the 
sandalwood  traders!  But  the  ordinary- 
looking craft  that  stirred  you  so  are  lying 
at  their  undistinguished  docks,  with  the 
stevedores  and  the  husky  longshoremen 
and  the  chew-chew  donkey-engines  work- 
ing overtime.  And  the  crews  who  will 
by  and  by  sail  back  to  the  strange  coun- 
tries and  through  the  strange  seas — there 
are  they,  looking  very  much  as  if  they 
wished  somebody  would  come  along  and 
break  the  monotony. 

In  other  days,  on  the  New  York  side  of 
East  River,  were  docked  the  famous  clip- 
pers that  drew  all  eyes  whenever  they 
came  to  anchor  in  foreign  ports.  To 
walk  along  South  Street  then  was  to 
pass  under  a roof  of  overhanging  jib- 
booms  that  stretched  clear  across  the 
street  and  into  the  upper  windows  of 
the  ship-chandlers’  shops.  On  this  day 
there  were  three  square-riggers  south  of 
the  bridge,  and  one  of  them  a brigantine, 
which  is  only  half  square-rigged.  Of  the 
two  full-rigged  ships  in  the  river  this  fine 
August  day,  both  were  disappointing  in 
that  they  were  built  of  steel.  Beyond 
that,  one  was  a disgrace — slack  rigging, 
sides  rusty,  disordered  deck,  sails  slovenly 
stowed.  No  display  here  of  old  - time 
pride  of  ownership,  no  evidence  of  any 
liigh-lianded  skipper  on  her  quarter  to 
swear  blue  oaths  and  set  things  right. 
But  the  other  had  something  of  the  look 
of  the  old  clipper.  Four  masts,  to  be 
sure,  and  (again  a pity)  her  hull  of 
steel ; but  long  and  sharp  was  she,  and 
her  tall  spars  rose  so  nobly  above  the 
smoke-stacks ! And  there  was  a whip- 
like pennant  snapping  from  her  main- 
truck,  while  on  her  stern  was  a name  to 
rejoice  one’s  soul  — Star  of  Bengal. 
Her  length  and  leanness  suggested  the 
days  when  our  clipper-ships  used  to  make 
the  lime-juicers  seem  canal-boats;  the 
days  when  the  captains  were  not  only 
shipmasters  at  sea  but  merchant  princes 
ashore,  who  could  not  only  take  a ship 
through  a typhoon,  but  walk  up  to  the 
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exchange  after  she  was  docked  and 
trade  with  the  best  of  them.  Great  men 
of  their  kind  were  they,  who  knew  how  to 
order,  and  flog  if  need  be,  and  carry  sail 
— “ No  bloody  foreigner  could  show  them 
the  way  ” — men  who  made  fortunes  in  a 
single  voyage,  and  ofttimes  spent  it  be- 
fore they  put  out  again.  Those  were  the 
days — the  very  names  tell  the  story — 
Dread-naught , Sovereign  of  the  Seas, 
Great  Republic.  Southern  Cross,'  Red 
Jacket,  Star  of  the  East,  Great  Mogul , 
Emperor , The  President , Constitution . 

But  such  things  were.  It  is  steam 
now.  You  cannot  get  away  from  it — 
ferry-boats,  barges,  launches,  towboats. 
Always  towboats.  The  East  River,  above 
every  other  strip  of  water  in  the  world, 
seems  to  belong  to  towboats,  the  finest 
and  the  most  disreputable  commingled. 
Great  powerful  iron  fellows  that  can 
take  a crippled  12,000-ton  liner  and  walk 
her  along  as  if  she  were  a lady  out  for 
exercise,  and  decrepit  little  fellows  that 
you  would  rather  not  be  aboard  if  they 
were  to  bump  the  dock  at  even  half-speed. 
But  able  and  well-kept,  or  battered  and 
neglected,  as  their  craft  may  be,  their 
masters  are  the  most  expert  of  steam- 
boatmen.  No  uniform,  no  hatband,  no 
anything  to  denote  commandership,  unless 
it  be  their  manner,  and  that  quite  often 
tinged  with  disorder,  as  of  a man  that  has 
just  turned  out  of  the  locker-bunk,  which 
you  may  see  behind  the  pilot-house  glass 
— a manner  betokening  a palpitating 
readiness  to  argue  to  a decision  the  most 
obscure  point  bearing  on  the  right  of 
riverway.  From  the  pilot-house  they 
lean  out,  one  hand  to  the  wheel  and  the 
other  ready  to  bell  or  whistle,  eye  always 
up  or  down  or  across  stream. 

In  East  River  it  is  always  congestion 
and  everybody  in  a hurry.  Down-stream 
will  be  a tug,  two  or  three  tugs,  half  a 
dozen  tugs,  all  hurrying  alongshore,  with 
lighters  or  barges  or  a vessel — whatever 
it  is — in  tow.  Three  or  four  others  are 
bearing  down  from  up-stream  with 
barges,  and  always  in  a hurry  are  they. 
Ferry-boats  are  ploughing  across  stream, 
each  striving  to  get  into  her  slip — 
she  has  a schedule  to  make  and  intends 
to  make  it — and  there  are  a couple  of  big 
brutes  of  ocean  tugs,  one  with  a two- 
million-gallon  oil-tanker,  and  the  other 
with  a three-thousand-ton  barge  of  coal 


in  tow,  and  they  don’t  give  a blue  light 
for  anybody.  The  man  at  the  wheel  must 
not  only  have  eyes  ahead  and  to  either 
side,  but  behind — on  all  sides  and  up  in 
the  air  sometimes.  It  is  a never-ending 
series  of  escapes  from  collision. 

To  present  to  the  mind  an  easily 
conjured  picture,  one  might  make  the 
comparison  of  the  upturned  right  hand, 
with  the  long  straight  forefinger  for  the 
lower  stretch  of  the  Hudson,  with  the 
thumb,  joint  turned  out,  standing  for  the 
bent  East  River,  and  the  palm . of  the 
hand  representing  upper  New  York  Bay. 
The  three  together  make  up  the  harbor  of 
New  York. 

North  (or  Hudson)  and  East  Rivers 
converge  at  the  Battery  (or  southern  end 
of  Manhattan  Island),  whence,  across  the 
palm  of  the  harbor  and  through  the  Nar- 
rows, the  way  to  the  ocean  lies.  Who- 
ever has  to  come  from  East  River  into 
North  River,  or  vice-versa , or  whoever 
from  the  Jersey  shore  has  occasion  to  run 
over  to  the  Long  Island  shore,  or  also  the 
other  way  about,  skirts  the  Battery  as 
closely  as  he  can.  So  at  the  Battery  the 
confusion  of  harbor  traffic  seems  to  be 
most  pronounced.  Everybody  is  looking 
for  the  shortest  road,  nobody  wants  to 
give  way.  The  tugboats  are  ever  here, 
the  barges  and  lighters  are  numerous; 
the  ferry-boats  are  even  in  greater  hurry. 
It  is  never-slacking,  a crossing  and  re- 
crossing,  backing  and  plunging,  whistles 
rapid  and  discordant. 

The  cross-tide  adds  to  the  difficulties, 
and  the  gentlemen  in  the  pilot-houses 
are  not  always  in  placid  moods.  Wild- 
eyed men  glare  out  from  pilot-houses 
aloft,  like  eagles  from  their  eyries,  and 
pass  the  time  of  day.  Says  one:  “Where 
d’  y’  think  you’re  going?  Back,  will 
you  ?” 

And  the  other:  “Back?  Me  back? 
Me?” 

“ You?  Yes,  you,  you  slop-eved,  slack- 
mouthed,  spine- twisted  fresh -water  goob 
— you  square-headed,  fatherless  ” — and  so 
on,  detailing  irremediable  flaws  in  the 
genealogy, — after  which  both  back  down 
and  avert  the  impending  collision.  That 
is  off  the  Battery. 

From  the  Battery  the  larger  business 
of  the  port  is  carried  on  in  less  confined 
areas.  The  great  liners  that  you  no- 
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ticed  at  the  docks  of  the  rivers  may  now 
be  seen  proceeding  to  sea.  You  gave 
them  a glance  as  they  lay  to  their  piers, 
but  a steamer  to  her  pier  does  not  begin 
to  show  her  size.  Out  here  in  the  broad 
harbor  you  are  made  to  realize  that  a 
great  steamer,  with  crowded  decks  and 
bound  to  foreign  parts,  is  a majestic 
thing  to  the  eye.  The  sense  of  power  she 
radiates!  Observe  the  length  of  her,  the 
height  from  water  to  bridge,  and  then 
think  of  the  thirty  feet  or  so  under  water 
that  you  do  not  see.  Over  her  rail  are 
leaning  people  who  have  never  left  home 
before,  who  have  bidden  hysterical  adieus 
to  weeping  friends  on  the  pier  behind — 
people  who  still  regard  a trip  across  the 
Atlantic  in  summer  as  a voyage  of  peril, 
to  whom  the  sea  is  ever  a fearful  mys- 
terious thing,  always  to  be  dreaded, 
from  its  depths  no  telling  what  dangers 
ready  to  spring — great  seas,  horrid  mon- 
sters. And  coming  in  is  one  with  her 
decks  even  more  crowded,  and  forward 
deck  more  than  all — people  with  hand- 
kerchiefs out  ready  to  wave  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  to  whom  the  most 
beautiful  sight  in  all  their  travels  is 
New  York  Harbor  coming  home  again. 
On  a deck  below  them,  their  heads  barely 
visible  above  the  high  rail,  are  the  immi- 
grant people,  gazing  with  curious,  won- 
dering eyes,  trying  to  see  more  than  hu- 
man eyes  can  see  at  one  glance.  Think 
what  it  means  to  them.  They  know  not, 
many  of  them,  where  their  first  dollar  is 
to  come  from.  Yet  here  is  where  they 
are  to  begin  their  new  life,  and  their  de- 
scendants after  them  to  be  cradled. 

The  touch  of  the.  greater  sea-life  is 
here — all  kinds  of  it.  The  little  coasters 
and  the  big  coasters — three,  four,  and 
five-masters,  that  have  come  here  from  no 
farther  than  Perth  Amboy  or  New  Lon- 
don, or  Savannah,  or  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, or  Bangor,  Maine;  and  there 
is  the  fleet  of  deep-sea  ships  awaiting 
orders,  bark-rigged  mostly — again  only 
a single  full-rigged  ship  to  remind  us 
that  once  the  proudest  clippers  of  all  the 
wide  seas  were  ours. 

And  the  great  barges  of  coal  from 
Newport  News,  a string  of  two  or  three 
in  tow  of  a powerful  iron  tug  of  the  kind 
that  could  walk  along  a liner  “ like  she  was 
a lady  ” ; and  the  great  oil-tank  steamers 


from  the  new  fields  of  Texas,  burning 
their  own  cargo  for  fuel,  and  loaded  deep 
as  the  coal-barges.  Seeing  them  now, 
you  can  fancy  them  ploughing  by  Cape 
Hatteras  in  a gale — low-squatting,  decks 
awash,  only  the  bridge  and  its  helms- 
man standing  clear  of  the  seas.  The  hun- 
dred miscellaneous  craft  of  the  harbor 
are  there, — the  clanking  dredges,  raising 
mud  ceaselessly,  and  their  scows  moored 
alongside;  the  odoriferous  garbage-scows 
under  tow  to  Sandy  Hook;  the  three- 
deck  excursion  - steamers  with  their 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
stowed  above  and  below,  handkerchief- 
waving  and  holiday  bound,  paddles  flay- 
ing the  stream  and  bands  rending  the 
atmosphere. 

This  and  much  more,  and  the  whole 
but  patches  of  an  amazing  commerce. 

But  there  is  no  beauty  to  all  this? 
Pretty  much  as  you  look  at  it  is  that. 
Take  it  now,  when  the  first  approaches 
of  night  are  but  faintly  shadowed  and 
you  are  sailing  away  from  it  across  the 
broad  harbor — say  just  about  the  time  it 
is  a golden  glow  from  over  the  Jersey 
shore.  Ere  you  pass  the  Narrows,  look 
back  and  watch — watch  the  points  of 
light  that  are  beginning  to  flicker,  to 
come  like  stray  sparks  into  tall  buildings 
that  project  through  a hundred  steam  and 
smoke  trailings — chalk-white,  blue-white, 
coal-black  driftings — and  watch  on  till 
the  golden  glow  is  purple,  and  the  purple 
has  become  a blue-black,  and  a star- 
pointed  sky  is  doming  it  over  all;  and 
the  single  lights  of  the  tall  buildings 
give  way  to  sudden  illuminations,  to 
groups  and  columns  and  whole  rows  of 
lights — white,  yellow,  blue,  and  the  touch 
of  violet  that  is  sometimes  born  of  elec- 
tricity— shifting  red  and  green  lights,  too, 
harbor  craft  in  action — and  all  not  mere- 
ly lights  that  illumine,  but  lights  that 
flash  and  sparkle  and  grow  intense, — and 
you  sail  out  the  broad  harbor  till  you 
can  see  no  more,  till  even  the  gorgeous 
sky-line  has  disappeared,  till  there  only 
remain  the  unpillared  floor,  the  untrusSed 
dome,  and  the  light  of  the  infinite  stars. 
There  are  those  who  say  it  lacks  pic- 
turesqueness, but  to  some  who  have 
seen  many  there  is  nothing  elsewhere 
to  equal  it. 
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BY  C.  IV. 

THE  reader  who  likes  his  science 
dogmatic  must  not  read  this  article, 
for  it  will  contain  hardly  more  than 
one  dogmatic  statement — that  made  by 
Newton  when  his  towering  mathematical 
genius  had  descried,  hidden  in  Kepler’s 
laws  of  planetary  motion,  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation.  We  are  here  at 
one  of  the  root-problems  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. Much  as  we  know,  we  are  yet 
without  the  master-word.  The  present 
century  will  have  established  an  inex- 
pugnable claim  to  imperishable  remem- 
brance if — as  well  may  happen — it  should 
reveal  the  hitherto  undiscovered  cause 
of  gravitation. 

Let  us  first  try  to  gain  some  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  this  omnipresent 
force.  I desire  to  bring  forward  two 
considerations,  the  first  of  which  has  not 
so  far,  I believe,  been  clearly  formulated. 
We  have  often  heard  of  the  many  conse- 
quences of  gravitation,  and  of  the  re- 
markable happenings  that  would  follow 
its  sudden  abolition.  But  I have  no- 
where seen  it  stated  that  the  human  race 
owes  its  very  existence  to  gravitation. 
Yet  this  may  be  easily  shown.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  earth  owes  practically  all 
its  energy  to  the  sun.  The  tides  we  owe 
in  the  main  to  the  moon — in  virtue  of 
gravitation,  be  it  noted.  For  the  rest 
we  are  indebted  to  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun.  without  which  life  could  never 
have  been  evolved  upon  the  earth,  and 
with  the  decline  of  which  it  threatens 
to  cease.  Thus  the  famous  Ilaeckel  of 
•Tena  declares  that  the  worship  of  the  life- 
giving  sun  seems  to  him  the  most  rational 
lie  has  met.  But  a great  fellow  country- 
man of  Haeckel,  the  physician  Helm- 
holtz, has  proved  that  the  sun  obtains 
its  energy  from  its  own  shrinkage.  If 
there  be  other  sources,  their  power  is 
small.  Now  the  shrinkage  of  the  sun  is 
entirely  due  to  the  action  of  gravitation 
between  the  innumerable  atoms  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Humanity,  therefore, 
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owes  its  existence  to  gravitation,  without 
which  neither  should  I be  here  to  discuss 
it,  the  reader  to  follow  me,  nor  would 
the  plant  from  which  this  paper  is  made 
ever  have  come  into  being. 

Gravitation — or  rather  its  Immanent 
Cause — having  given  us  life,  and  ever 
binding  us  to  the  preserving  sun,  from 
which  our  planet  would  otherwise  hurl  it- 
self in  suicide,  it  actually  proceeds  to  sup- 
ply the  human  mind  with  the  best  proof  of 
what  is  perhaps  its  most  lofty  conception. 

That  conception  is  that  this  vast  and 
multiform  world,  magazines  and  comets, 
flowers  and  star9,  men  and  meteors,  is  a 
Universe , One,  a Cosmos,  not  a Chaos. 

We  see  apparent  chance  or  caprice  every- 
where. It  is  a delusion.  There  is  neither 
chance,  caprice,  nor  contradiction  in  the 
cosmos;  for  it  is  an  organic  whole,  of 
which  no  one  fact  is  inconsistent  with 
any  other.  Until  Newton,  who  taught 
us,  as  Spencer  says,  “ how  the  universe  is 
balanced,”  it  was  only  the  poet  or  seer 
that  had  divined  this  truth.  But  none 
of  them  has  put  it  better  than  a poet 
now  alive.  In  his  “ Mistress  of  Vision  ” 

Mr.  Francis  Thompson  has  these  lines: 

All  things  by  immortal  power, 

Near  or  far, 

Hiddenly 

To  each  other  linkM  are. 

That  thou  eanst  not  stir  a flower 
Without  troubling  of  a star. 

It  is  literally  true.  Newton  showed  us 
that  “ every  atom  in  the  universe  at- 
tracts every  other  atom  in  the  universe 
with  a force  that  varies  directly  os  their 
mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.”  You  cannot  stir  a flower — 
you  cannot  even  move  the  atoms  in  your 
brain  in  intending  to  stir  a flower — with- 
out thereby  altering  the  position  of  every 
atom  in  the  cosmos.  Every  breath  you 
draw  affects  the  path  of  Sirius  and  the 
Pleiades.  I ask  you  to  contemplate  the 
dry  mathematical  statement  of  this  stu- 
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pendous  law,  and  say  whether  it  does 
not  answer  to  the  definition  given  by 
Kepler,  whose  work  it  was  that  enabled 
Newton  to  discover  it..  Kepler  had  been 
a long  time  on  the  roof  of  his  house  with 
a telescope  watching  the  stars.  When 
he  came  down,  his  wife  asked  him  what 
he  had  been  doing;  the  answer  was  sub- 
lime : “ I have  been  thinking  the  thoughts 
of  God."  And  so  we  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  Emerson,  who  knew  that  the 
real  is  One,  and  who  sought  an  identity 
between  even  purity  of  soul  and  this 
mathematical  law — this  thought  of  God. 

But  we  must  seek  lower  ground.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  at- 
tempting to  show  the  magnificence  of  the 
theme,  but  we  must  now  try  to  discover 
how  gravitation  acts.  When  the  sun  pulls 
the  earth — and  the  earth  the  sun — how 
do  they  do  it?  There  is  no  rope  between 
them.  This  very  obvious  consideration 
plunges  us  at  once  into  the  lifeless 
abysses  of  metaphysics.  Generations  of 
philosophers  have  argued  as  to  whether 
or  not  two  things  can  act  on  one  another 
without  a medium,  and  there  are  yet  a 
few  belated  survivors  of  the  party  which 
asserts  that  they  can.  The  old  phrase 
is  actio  in  distant,  meaning  not,  as  usual- 
ly rendered,  action  at  a distance,  but 
action  without  anything  in  between. 
You  see  where  we  are.  Unless  I take 
care  I shall  be  arguing  about  telepathy 
or  thought  - transference  in  a minute. 
This  question  of  action  without  an  in- 
tervening medium  to  convey  the  action 
has  very  wide  bearings,  you  will  see.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  adopt  the  old  test,  and 
ask  whether  such  action  is  conceivable. 
Can  you  honestly  conceive  of  the  actio 
in  distansf  The  modern  verdict  is  that 
it  is  not  really  thinkable,  and  that  all  the 
medieval  metaphysicians  who  thought 
it  was  were  beguiled  by  what  Herbert 
Spencer  calls  a pseudo-idea  — an  idea 
which  is  really  not  an  idea,  since  the 
mind  is  really  deceived  when  it  thinks 
that  it  can  entertain  it. 

And  so  we  imagine  a thing  in  between, 
and  call  it  the  ether.  When  scientists 
are  squabbling  in  the  newspapers,  as  re- 
cently happened  in  the  London  Times , 
you  may  always  predict  that  the  biologists 
will  tell  the  physicists  that  their  “ ether  " 
is  a mere  u hypothesis."  And  certainly, 
though  no  sane  person  doubts  the  exist- 


ence of  the  ether,  we  are  sorely  troubled 
when  we  are  asked  to  describe  it,  for  we 
are  almost  forced  to  give  it  properties 
incompatible  with  one  another.  This  you 
will  see  when  I enumerate  all  the  func- 
tions which  this  utterly  mysterious 
entity  discharges.  It  conveys  the  force 
of  gravitation.  It  has  the  power  of  vi- 
brating from  side  to  side,  and  these  vi- 
brations, according  as  they  are  fast  or 
slow,  have  the  most  varied  results  upon 
us.  They  all  travel  along  at  the  same 
speed,  which  is  that  of  light — 186,000 
miles  a second,  — but  the  waves  may 
oscillate  from  side  to  side  as  they  go, 
either  two  or  three  times  a minute  (or 
less),  or  even  a million  times  a minute 
(or  more).  When  the  waves  are  very 
slow  we  call  them  electric  waves.  When 
they  are  a little  faster  we  call  them 
Hertzian  waves,  and  telegraph  across 
oceans  with  them.  When  a little  faster 
we  call  them  Blondlot  rays — a new  dis- 
covery which  almost  needs  an  article  to 
itself.  A little  faster,  they  are  called 
heat  rays,  or  radiant  heat.  A little  faster, 
they  are  called  red  light,  then  yellow,  and 
so  on  to  violet.  Then  they  become  in- 
visible again,  as  they  were  before,  and  we 
call  them  ultra-violet  light.  Then,  a lit- 
tle faster,  we  call  them  Becquerel  rays, 
and  the  fastest  we  know  yet  we  call 
Roentgen  rays.  I have  missed  out  more 
than  I have  named,  and  there  are  many 
gaps  yet  to  fill,  but  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  entity  whose  vibrations 
cause  electricity,  heat,  light,  and  Roent- 
gen rays,  besides  conveying  the  force  of 
gravitation,  must  be  a very  remarkable 
substance.  And  more  than  that,  it  is 
supposed  that  all  ponderable  matter  is 
really  made  out  of  the  ether.  By  ponder- 
able matter  we  mean  matter  which  is 
subject  to  gravitation  and  therefore  has 
weight.  The  ether  itself,  which  conveys 
the  gravitation,  is  conceived  of  as  being 
itself  without  weight. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  in  the  ether 
modern  science  recognizes  the  most  pro- 
found of  all  its  problems,  except  that  of 
consciousness.  By  gravitation  it  makes 
the  universe  one,  by  its  movements  it 
makes  the  universe  alive,  and  it  is  the  stuff 
of  which  the  material  universe  is  made. 

Let  us  consider  this  last  point,  for  this 
is  surely  the  crux  of  the  question.  If 
we  knew  the  relation  of  ordinary  matter 
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to  the  ether,  we  might  understand  the 
cause  of  gravitation.  We  might  see,  so 
to  speak,  the  “ rope  ” that  binds  the  mat- 
ter of  the  earth  to  the  matter  of  the  sun. 

The  brilliant  theory  that  matter  con- 
sists of  ethereal  vortex  rings  is,  in 
outline,  simplicity  itself — especially  to 
smokers.  It  was  by  studying  the  proper- 
ties of  such  rings  as  issue  from  a prac- 
tised smoker’s  mouth  that  Lord  Kelvin, 
that  grand  master  of  contemporary  sci- 
ence, evolved  his  famous  theory.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  most  noteworthy  properties 
of  a smoke  ring,  as  compared  with  the 
air  through  which  it  passes,  are  these: 
It  has  something  of  the  property  of  in- 
destructibility which  we  believe  to  be 
characteristic  of  an  electron.  (A  year  ago 
I would  have  said  an  “atom,”  but  now 
that  we  know  atoms  to  be  made  of  elec- 
trons we  must  refer  to  the  smaller  body, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  atom 
as  the  unit  of  ponderable  matter.)  A 
smoke  ring  has  the  property  of  “ dodg- 
ing ” a knife  brought  near  to  cut  it.  If 
one  smoke  ring  be  blown  against  another, 
they  do  not  collide  or  fuse  or  destroy 
one  another,  but  evade  one  another  just 
when  you  expect  one  or  other  of  these 
consequences  to  follow.  Then,  again, 
there  is  a most  singular  type  of  internal 
movement  occurring  in  a vortex  ring — 
a movement  of  rotation  of  all  its  parts, 
and  yet  a preservation  of  the  unity  of 
the  ring.  Possibly  this  internal  move- 
ment may  have  some  parallel  in  that  in- 
ternal movement  of  matter  which  con- 
stitutes heat,  neat  we  believe  to  be  a 
mode  of  motion.  The  radiant  heat  from 
the  sun  we  have  seen  to  be  a mode  of 
motion  in  the  ether.  When  this  falls 
upon  a body  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
and  that  body  becomes  hotter,  must  it 
not  be  that  the  motion  of  the  ether  has 
been  transformed  into  an  internal  mo- 
tion (perhaps  rotary,  perhaps  vibratory) 
in  the  atoms  of  the  body  which  thus 
becomes  hotter? 

But  we  must  leave  this  vortex-ring 
theory  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  see 
if  we  can  form  any  notion  of  this  ether, 
which  no  one  has  ever  seen  or  felt,  or  ever 
will  see  or  feel,  but  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  ore  nevertheless  certain,  and 
which  we  credit  with  the  most  diverse 
and  all-important  functions. 

It  is  only  when  we  see  the  varying  con- 
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elusions  reached  by  different  thinkers 
that  we  appreciate  the  point  of  the  gibe 
that  the  ether  is  but  an  “ intellectual  fig- 
ment ” or,  as  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
called  it,  “ a half  - discovered  entity.” 
Now,  of  course,  we  know  exactly  how  the 
human  mind  works.  The  unknown — or 
unknowable  — it  always  conceives  in 
terms  of  the  known.  Seeking  for  a 
First  Cause,  primitive  minds  imagine  a 
very  powerful  and  magnified  man:  and 
theology  is  not  yet  free  of  this  an- 
thropomorphic tendency.  Similarly  with 
the  ether.  The  human  mind  can  only 
imagine  in  terms  of  what  it  already 
knows,  and  so  the  ether  is  thought  of 
by  nearly  everybody  as  a very  light  and 
highly  rarefied  sort  of  gas:  something 
like  air,  but  thinner,  so  to  speak.  The 
latest  and  most  distinguished  upholder  of 
this  view  is  the  great  Russian  chemist. 
Professor  Mendele&f  of  St.  Petersburg. 
His  paper  on  the  subject  has  only  just 
been  translated  from  the  Russian,  but  I 
fear  that  his  views,  though  coming  from 
such  a distinguished  source,  are  of  little 
worth.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  a gas, 
such  as  he  conceives  the  ether  to  be,  could 
not  transmit  the  vibrations  of  light.  An 
opaque  ether  is  really  of  no  use  to  us. 

Then  there  is  the  famous  theory  long 
upheld  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  brought 
freshly  to  remembrance  by  the  recent  re- 
printing of  the  remarkable  lectures  which 
he  delivered  before  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  of  Baltimore  in  1884.  Lord 
Kelvin,  then  Sir  William  Thomson,  up- 
held the  view  that  the  ether  is  really  a 
continuous,  elastic  solid.  A solid,  having 
rigidity  and  elasticity,  could  transmit  the 
waves  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  and 
so  far  the  theory  is  all  right.  But  it  is 
not  obvious  how  stars  and  planets  can 
move  through  a solid  without  resistance; 
nor  are  we  much  helped  by  the  view  that 
they  do  not  push  it  aside,  as  a ship  cleaves 
the  waters,  but  flow  through  it — or  it 
through  them.  Then  again,  whilst  the 
continuous  solid  theory  was  fine  in  sug- 
gesting that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
empty  space,  that  there  is  not  a hole  in 
the  universe,  so  to  speak,  and  whilst  the 
continuousness  of  the  ether  seems  necessi- 
tated by  gravitation  (for  how  could  gravi- 
tation act  across  a crack  or  an  empty 
space?),  yet  Herbert  Spencer’s  mind,  in- 
quiring into  the  ideas  lying  under  the 
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words,  pointed  out  that  you  could  not 
have  waves  in  a continuous  medium.  If 
the  ether  is  moving  from  side  to  side, 
sending  a ray  of  light  to  the  earth,  then 
there  is  breach  of  continuity  between  the 
parts  that  are  moving  and  those  that  are 
at  rest;  if  the  thing  is  continuous,  it 
must  all  move  together  from  one  pole 
of  the  universe — if  there  be  such — to 
the  other;  if  not,  you  have  one  part 
moving  past  another,  and  there  is  no 
longer  continuity. 

Plainly  we  are  befogged.  In  order  to 
satisfy  one  requirement  our  ether  must 
be  continuous ; in  order  to  satisfy  another 
it  must  be  discontinuous;  similarly  it 
must  be  solid  and  yet  anything  but  solid. 
It  has  been  conceived  as  vastly  heavier 
and  more  rigid  than  steel — which  is  a 
difficult  mental  feat,  but  satisfies  some  of 
the  conditions, — and  as  infinitely  more 
“ ethereal  ” than  hydrogen. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the 
secret  is  at  last  discovered  it  will  be 
almost  incredibly  simple,  despite  all  the 
difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  I 
have  described.  And  my  reason  for  this 
is  very  obvious.  What  could  be  simpler 
than  the  mathematical  law  of  gravita- 
tion? Remember  it  is  not  merely  that 
every  atom  in  the  universe  attracts  every 
other,  but  that  the  force  with  which  they 
do  so  bears  the  simplest  possible  relation 
to  their  mass  and  the  distance  between 


them.  Add  to  the  mass  and  the  force 
is  added  to  in  proportion;  double  the  dis- 
tance and  the  force  is  reduced  to  a fourth 
of  what  it  was  before.  This  holds  whether 
you  deal  with  two  marbles  on  the  table 
before  you,  or  with  Sirius  and  the  dark 
companion  of  his  which  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation has  discovered  for  us,  or  with  one 
of  the  marbles  and  Sirius.  Alter  the 
conditions  as  you  please,  as  to  distance, 
mass,  disparity  between  the  two  bodies. 
The  law  holds  to  a hair.  Plainly  there- 
fore the  medium  which  displays  such 
constant  and  invariable  results  must  it- 
self be  constant,  simple,  and  invariable. 

In  . the  law  of  gravitation  we  have 
the  means  of  predicting  events  years  be- 
fore they  occur,  of  discovering  new  stars 
which  no  human  eye  has  ever  seen  or 
ever  will  see.  We  have,  indeed,  that 
which  can  foretell  and  weigh  the  unsee- 
able, which  is  applicable  to  all  times  and 
circumstances,  such  universal  applicabil- 
ity being  the  hall-mark  of  a universal 
truth  and  of  that  alone.  But  if  we  knew 
the  cause  of  gravitation — as  we  doubtless 
one  day  will ; if  we  could  carve  new  atoms 
out  of  the  ether,  as  we  some  day  may; 
if  we  could  do  any  other  thing  you  care 
to  conceive — do  you  for  a moment  imag- 
ine that  there  would  not  still  be  ques- 
tions the  remembrance  of  which  would 
teach  us  that  our  power  and  knowledge 
are  but  impotent  nescience? 


Twilight 

BY  LINDSAY  B ASHFORD 

THE  glow  of  sunset  on  a sweep  of  shore; 

A madrigal  of  birds  in  silent  trees; 

Through  groves  of  silence  wanders  a child-breeze 
As  evening  gathers.  Legendary  lore 
Of  ages,  in  this  dark  enchanted  hour, 

Assumes  reality;  from  legends  facts, 

From  dreams  of  deities  strong  human  acts. 

Like  meteors  falling  in  swift  radiant  shower. 


Thus  dreams  upon  the  stimulus  of  dark 

Become  resolves,  then  deeds,  then  memories. 
Each  stage  of  human  life  embodied  lies 
In  this  enchanted  twilight.  I embark 
On  boundless  seas  of  meditation  free 
As  twilight  dreams  replace  reality. 
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The  Conquest  of  Canaan 

A NOVEL 

BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DISASTER 

ARIEL  had  worked  all  the  afternoon 
over  her  mother’s  wedding-gown, 
L and  two  hours  were  required  by  her 
toilet  for  the  dance.  She  curled  her  hair 
frizzily,  burning  it  here  and  there,  with 
a slate-pencil  heated  over  a lamp-chim- 
ney, and  she  placed  above  one  ear  three 
or  four  large  artificial  roses,  taken  from 
an  old  hat  of  her  mother’s,  which  she 
had  found  in  a trunk  in  the  storeroom. 
Possessing  no  slippers,  she  carefully 
blacked  and  polished  her  shoes,  whifch 
had  been  clumsily  resoled,  and  fastened 
into  the  strings  of  each  small  rosettes 
of  red  ribbon;  after  which  she  practised 
swinging  the  train  of  her  skirt  until  she 
was  proud  of  her  manipulation  of  it. 
She  had  no  powder,  but  found  in  her 
grandfather’s  room  a lump  of  magnesia, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  for 
heartburn,  and  passed  it  over  and  over  her 
brown  face  and  hands.  Then  a lingering 
gaze  into  her  small  mirror  gave  her  joy  at 
last:  she  yearned  so  hard  to  see  herself 
charming  that  she  did  see  herself  so. 
Admiration  came  and  she  told  herself  that 
she  was  more  attractive  to  look  at  than 
she  had  ever  been  in  her  life,  and  that, 
perhaps,  at  last  she  might  begin  to  be 
sought  for  like  other  girls.  The  little 
glass  showed  a sort  of  prettiness  in  her 
thin,  unmatured  young  face;  tripping 
dance-tunes  ran  through  her  head,  her 
feet  keeping  the  time, — ah,  she  did  so 
hope  to  dance  often  that  night ! Perhaps 
— perhaps  she  might  be  asked  for  every 
number.  And  so,  wrapping  an  old  water- 
proof cloak  about  her,  she  took  her  grand- 
father’s arm  and  sallied  forth,  high  hopes 
in  her  beating  heart. 

It  was  in  the  dressing-room  that  the 
change  began  to  come.  Alone,  at  home  in 
her  own  ugly  little  room,  she  had  thought 


herself  almost  beautiful,  but  here  in  the 
brightly  lighted  chamber  crowded  .with 
the  other  girls  it  was  different.  There 
was  a big  cheval-glass  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  she  faced  it,  when  her  turn 
came — for  the  mirror  was  popular — with 
a sinking  spirit.  There  was  the  contrast, 
like  a picture  painted  and  framed.  The 
other  girls  all  wore  their  hair  after  the 
fashion  introduced  to  Canaan  by  Mamie 
Pike  the  week  before,  on  her  return 
from  a visit  to  Chicago.  None  of 
them  had  “ crimped  ” and  none  had  be- 
decked their  tresses  with  artificial  flow- 
ers. Her  alterations  of  the  wedding- 
dress  had  not  been  successful;  the  skirt 
was  too  short  in  front  and  higher  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other,  showing  too 
plainly  the  heavy-soled  shoes,  which  had 
lost  most  of  their  polish  in  the  walk 
through  the  snow.  The  ribbon  rosettes 
were  fully  revealed,  and  as  she  glanced 
at  their  reflection  she  heard  the  words, 
“Look  at  that  train  and  those  rosettes!” 
whispered  behind  her,  and  saw  in  the 
mirror  two  pretty  young  women  turn 
away  with  their  handkerchiefs  over  their 
mouths  and  retreat  hurriedly  to  an  al- 
cove. All  the  feet  in  the  room  except 
Ariel’s  were  in  dainty  kid  or  satin  slip- 
pers of  the  color  of  the  dresses  from 
which  they  glimmered  out,  and  only  Ariel 
wore  a train. 

She  went  away  from  the  mirror  and 
pretended  to  be  busy  with  a hanging 
thread  in  her  sleeve. 

She  was  singularly  an  alien  in  the 
chattering  room,  although  she  had  been 
born  and  lived  all  her  life  in  the  town. 
Perhaps  her  position  among  the  young 
ladies  may  be  best  defined  by  the  remark, 
generally  current  among  them  that 
evening,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  “very 
sweet  of  Mamie  to  invite  her.”  Ariel 
was  not  like  the  others;  she  was  not  of 
them,  and  never  had  been.  Indeed,  she 
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did  not  know  them  very  well.  Some  of 
them  nodded  to  her  and  gave  her  a word 
of  greeting  pleasantly;  all  of  them  whis- 
pered about  her  with  wonder  and  sup- 
pressed amusement;  but  none  talked  to 
her.  They  were  not  unkindly,  but  they 
were  young  and  eager  and  excited  over 
their  own  interests, — which  were  then  in 
the  “gentlemen’s  dressing-room.” 

Each  of  the  other  girls  had  been  es- 
corted by  a youth  of  the  place,  and,  one 
by  one,  joining  these  escorts  in  the 
hall,  outside  the  door,  they  descended  the 
stairs,  until  only  Ariel  was  left.  She 
came  down  alone  after  the  first  dance 
had  begun,  and  greeted  her  young  host- 
ess’s mother  timidly.  Mrs,  Pike — a small, 
frightened-looking  woman  with  a promi- 
nent ruby  necklace — answered  her  absent- 
ly, and  hurried  away  almost  immediately 
to  see  that  the  imported  waiters  did  not 
steal  anything. 

Ariel  sat  in  one  of  the  chairs  against 
the  wall  and  watched  the  dancers  with 
a smile  of  eager  and  benevolent  in- 
terest. In  Canaan  no  parents,  no  guard- 
ians nor  aunts,  were  haled  forth  o’ 
nights  to  duenna  the  junketings  of 
youth;  Mrs.  Pike  did  not  reappear,  and 
Ariel  sat  conspicuously  alone;  there  was 
nothing  else  for  her  to  do.  It  was  not  an 
easy  matter. 

When  the  first  dance  reached  an  end, 
Mamie  Pike  came  to  her  for  a moment 
with  a cheery  welcome,  and  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a circle  of  young 
men  and  women,  flushed  with  dancing, 
shouting  as  was  their  wont,  laughing 
inexplicably  over  words  and  phrases 
and  unintelligible  monosyllables,  as  if 
they  all  belonged  to  a secret  society  and 
these  cries  were  symbols  of  things  ex- 
quisitely humorous,  which  only  they  un- 
derstood. Ariel  laughed  with  them  more 
heartily  than  any  other,  so  that  she 
might  seem  to  be  of  them  and  as  merry 
as  they  were,  but  almost  immediately 
she  found  herself  outside  of  the  circle, 
and  presently  they  all  whirled  away 
into  another  dance,  and  she  was  left 
alone  again. 

So  she  sat,  no  one  coming  near  her, 
through  several  dances,  trying  to  main- 
tain the  smile  of  delighted  interest  upon 
her  face,  though  she  felt  the  muscles 
of  her  face  beginning  to  ache  with  their 
fixedness,  her  eves  growing  hot  and 


glazed.  All  the  other  girls  were  provided 
with  partners  for  every  dance,  with  sev- 
eral young  men  left  over,  these  latter 
lounging  hilariously  together  in  the  door- 
ways. Ariel  was  careful  not  to  glance 
toward  them,  but  she  could  not  help 
hating  them.  Once  or  twice  between  the 
dances  she  saw  Miss  Pike  speak  appeal- 
ingly to  one  of  the  superfluous,  glancing, 
at  the  same  time,  in  her  own  direction, 
and  Ariel  could  see,  too,  that  the  appeal 
proved  unsuccessful,  until  at  last  Mamie 
approached  her,  leading  Norbert  Flit- 
croft^  partly  by  the  hand,  partly  by  will- 
power. Norbert  was  an  excessively  fat 
boy,  and  at  the  present  moment  looked 
as  patient  as  the  blind.  But  he  asked 
Ariel  if  she  was  “engaged  for  the  next 
dance,”  and,  Mamie  having  flitted  away, 
stood,  disconsolately  beside  her,  waiting 
for  the  music  to  begin.  Ariel  was  grate- 
ful for  him. 

“ I think  you  must  be  very  good- 
natured,  Mr.  Flitcroft,”  she  said,  with  an 
air  of  raillery. 

“ No,  I’m  not,”  he  replied,  plaintively. 

“ Everybody  thinks  I am  because  I’m  fat, 
and  they  expect  me  to  do  things  they’d 
never  dream  of  asking  anybody  else  to 
do.  I’d  like  to  see  ’em  even  ask  ’Gene 
Bantry  to  go  and  do  some  of  the  things 
they  get  me  to  do!  A person  isn’t  good- 
natured  just  because  he’s  fat,”  he  con- 
cluded, morbidly,  “ but  he  might  as 
well  be!” 

“ Oh,  I meant  good-natured,”  she  re- 
turned, with  a sprightly  laugh,  “because 
you’re  willing  to  waltz  with  me.” 

“ Oh,  well,”  he  returned,  sighing, 

“ that’s  all  right.” 

The  orchestra  flourished  into  “ La 
Paloma  ” ; he  put  his  arm  sadly  about 
her,  and  taking  her  right  hand  with  hi3 
left,  carried  her  arm  out  to  a rigid  right 
angle,  beginning  to  pump  and  balance 
for  time.  They  made  three  false  starts 
and  then  got  away.  Ariel  danced  badly; 
she  hopped  and  lost  the  step,  but  they 
persevered,  bumping  against  other  couples 
continually.  Circling  breathlessly  into 
the  next  room,  they  passed  close  to  a long 
mirror,  in  which  Ariel  saw  herself,  al- 
though in  a flash,  more  bitterly  con- 
trasted to  the  others  than  in  the  cheval- 
glass  of  the  dressing-room.  The  clump 
of  roses  was  flopping  about  her  neck,  her 
crimped  hair  looked  frowzy,  and  there 
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was  something  terribly  wrong  about  her 
dress.  Suddenly  she  felt  her  train  to  be 
ominously  grotesque,  as  a thing  following 
her  in  a nightmare. 

A moment  later  she  caught  her  partner 
making  a burlesque  face  of  suffering  over 
her  shoulder,  and,  turning  her  head  quick- 
ly, saw  for  whose  benefit  he  had  con- 
structed it.  Eugene  Bantry,  flying  ex- 
pertly by  with  Mamie,  was  bestowing 
upon  Mr.  Flitcroft  a condescendingly 
commiserative  wink.  The  next  instant 
she  tripped  in  her  train  and  fell  to  the 
floor  at  Eugene’s  feet,  carrying  her  part- 
ner with  her. 

There  was  a shout  of  laughter.  The 
young  hostess  stopped  Eugene,  who  would 
have  gone  on,  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
stoop  to  Ariel’s  assistance. 

“ It  seems  to  be  a habit  of  mine,”  she 
said,  laughing  loudly. 

She  did  not  appear  to  see  the  hand  he 
offered,  but  got  to  her  feet  without  help 
and  walked  quickly  away  with  Norbert, 
who  proceeded  to  live  up  to  the  character 
he  had  given  himself. 

“ Perhaps  we  had  better  not  try  it 
again,”  she  laughed. 

“ Well,  I should  think  not !”  he  re- 
turned, with  the  frankest  gloom.  With 
the  air  of  conducting  her  home  he  took 
her  to  the  chair  against  the  wall  whence 
he  had  brought  her.  There  his  respon- 
sibility for  her  seemed  to  cease.  “ Will 
you  excuse  me?”  he  asked,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
given  more  than  his  share  that  evening, 
even  though  he  was  fat. 

“ Yes,  indeed.”  Her  laughter  was  con- 
tinuous. “ I should  think  you  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  me  after  that!  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  Poor  Mr.  Flitcroft,  you  know 
you  are!” 

It  was  the  deadly  truth,  and  the  fat 
one,  saying,  “ Well,  if  you’ll  just  excuse 
me  now,”  hurried  away  with  a step  which 
grew  lighter  as  the  distance  from  her 
increased.  Arrived  at  the  haven  of  a 
far  doorway,  he  mopped  his  brow  and 
shook  his  head  grimly  in  response  to  fre- 
quent rallyings. 

Ariel  sat  through  more  dances,  inter- 
minable dances  and  intermissions,  in 
that  same  chair,  in  which,  it  began  to 
seem,  she  was  to  live  out  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Now  and  then,  if  she  thought  people 
were  looking  at  her  as  they  passed,  she 


broke  into  a laugh  and  nodded  slightly, 
as  if  still  amused  over  her  mishap. 

After  a long  time  she  rose,  and  laugh- 
ing cheerfully  to  Mr.  Flitcroft,  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  replied 
with  a wan  smile,  stepped  out  quickly 
into  the  hall,  where  she  almost  ran  into 
her  great-uncle,  Jonas  Tabor.  He  was 
going  toward  the  big  front  doors  with 
Judge  Pike,  having  just  come  out  of  the 
latter’s  “ study  ” across  the  hall. 

Jonas  was  breathing  heavily  and  ex- 
traordinarily pale ; he  looked  old  and 
broken.  He  turned  his  back  upon  his 
great-niece  sharply  and  went  out  of  the 
door.  Ariel  turned  from  him  quite  as 
abruptly  and  reentered  the  room  whence 
she  had  come.  She  laughed  again  to  her 
fat  friend  as  she  passed  him,  and,  still 
laughing,  went  toward  the  fatal  chair, 
when  her  eye  caught  sight  of  Eugene 
Bantry  and  Mamie  coming  in  through 
the  window  from  the  porch.  Still  laugh- 
ing, she  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out;  the  porch  seemed  deserted  and  was 
faintly  illuminated  by  a few  Japanese 
lanterns.  She  sprang  out,  dropped  upon 
the  divan,  and  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  cried  heart-brokenly.  A moment 
later  she  felt  something  alive  touch  her 
foot,  and,  her  breath  catching  with  alarm, 
she  started  to  rise.  A thin  hand,  issuing 
from  a shabby  sleeve,  had  stolen  out  be- 
tween two  of  the  green  tubs  and  was 
pressing  upon  one  of  her  shoes. 

“’Sh!”  said  Joe.  “ Don’t  make  a 
noise!”  His  warning  was  not  needed; 
she  had  recognized  the  hand  and  sleeve 
instantly.  She  dropped  back  with  a low 
sound  which  would  have  been  hysterical  if 
it  had  been  louder,  while  he  raised  himself 
on  his  arm  until  she  could  see  his  face  dim- 
ly a9  he  peered  at  her  between  the  palms. 

“ What  were  you  going  on  about  ?”  he 
asked,  angrily. 

“ Nothing,”  she  answered.  “ I wasn’t. 
You  must  go  away,  and  quick.  It’s  too 
dangerous.  If  the  Judge  found  you — ” 

“ He  won’t !” 

“Ah,  you’d  risk  anything  to  see  Ma- 
mie Pike — ” 

“What  were  you  crying  about?”  he 
interrupted. 

“Nothing,  I tell  you!”  she  repeated, 
the  tears  not  ceasing  to  gather  in  her 
eyes.  “ I wasn’t.” 

“ I want  to  know  what  it  was,”  he 
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insisted.  “ Didn’t  the  fools  ask  you  to 
dance?  Ah!  You  needn’t  tell  me. 
That’s  it.  I’ve  been  here  for  the  last 
three  dances  and  you  weren’t  in  sight 
till  you  came  to  the  window.  Well,  what 
do  you  care  about  that  for?” 

“ I don’t !”  she  answered.  “ I don’t  1” 
Then  suddenly,  without  being  able  to 
prevent  it,  she  sobbed. 

“ No,”  he  said,  gently,  “ I see  you 
don’t.  And  you  let  yourself  be  a fool 
because  there  are  a lot  of  fools  in  there.” 

She  gave  way,  all  at  once,  to  a gust 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness;  she  bent  far 
over  and  caught  his  hand  and  laid  it 
against  her  wet  cheek.  “ Oh,  Joe,”  she 
whispered,  brokenly,  “I  think  we  have 
such  hard  lives,  you  and  I!  It  doesn’t 
seem  right — while  we’re  so  young!  Why 
can’t  we  be  like  the  others?  Why  can’t 
we  have  some  of  the  fun  ?” 

He  withdrew  his  hand,  with  the  em- 
barrassment and  shame  he  would  have 
felt  had  she  been  a boy.  “ Get  out !”  he 
said,  feebly. 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice,  but,  still 
stooping,  rested  her  elbows  on  her  knees 
and  her  face  in  her  hands.  “ I try  so 
hard  to  have  fun,  to  be  like  the  rest, — 
and  it’s  always  a mistake,  always,  al- 
ways, always!”  She  rocked  herself, 
slightly,  from  side  to  side.  “ I am  a fool, 
it’s  the  truth,  or  I wouldn’t  have  come 
to-night.  I want  to  be  attractive — I want 
to  be  in  things.  I want  to  laugh  like 
they  do — ” 

“ To  laugh  just  to  laugh,  and  not  be- 
cause there’s  something  funny?” 

“Yes,  I do,  I do!  And  to  know  how 
to  dress  and  to  wear  my  hair — there  must 
be  some  place  where  you  can  learn  those 
things.  I’ve  never  had  any  one  to  show 
me!  Ah!  Grandfather  said  something 
like  that  this  afternoon  — poor  man! 
We’re  in  the  same  case.  If  we  only  had 
some  one  to  show  us!  It  all  seems  so 
blind,  here  in  Canaan,  for  him  and  me! 
I don’t  say  it’s  not  my  own  fault  as  much 
as  being  poor.  I’ve  been  a hoyden;  I 
don’t  feel  as  if  I’d  learned  how  to  be 
a girl  yet,  Joe.  It’s  only  lately  I’ve 
eared,  but  I’m  seventeen,  Joe,  and — and 
to-day — to-day — I was  sent  home — and 
to-night — ” She  faltered,  came  to  a 
stop,  and  her  whole  body  was  shaken 
with  sobs.  “I  hate  myself  so  for  crying 
— for  everything!” 


“ I’ll  tell  you  sdhiething,”  he  whispered, 
chuckling  desperately.  “ ’Gene  made  me 
unpack  his  trunk,  and  I don’t  believe 
he’s  as  great  a man  at  college  as  he 
is  here.  I opened  one  of  his  books,  and 
some  one  had  written  in  jt,  ' Prigamaloo 
Bantry,  the  Class  Try-To-Be'X  He’d 
never  noticed,  and  you  ought  to  have 
heard  him  go  on ! You’d  have  just  died, 
Ariel — I almost  bust  wide  open!  It  was 
a mean  trick  in  me,  but  I couldn’t  help 
showing  it  to  him.” 

Joe’s  object  was  obtained.  She 
stopped  crying,  and,  wiping  her  eyes, 
smiled  faintly.  Then  she  became  grave. 
“ You’re  jealous  of  Eugene,”  she  said. 

He  considered  this  for  a moment. 
“Yes,”  he  answered,  sadly,  “I  am.  But 
I wouldn’t  think  about  him  differently  on 
that  account.  And  I wouldn’t  talk  about 
him  to  any  one  but  you.” 

“ Not  even  to — ” She  left  the  ques- 
tion unfinished. 

“No,”  he  said, quietly.  “Of  course  not.” 

“ No  ? Because  it  wouldn’t  be  any  use  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I never  have  a chance 
to  talk  to  her,  anyway.” 

“ Of  course  you  don’t !”  Her  voice 
had  grown  steady.  “ You  say  I’m  a fool. 
What  are  you?” 

“ You  needn’t  worry  about  me,”  he  be- 
gan. “ I can  take  care — ” 

“ ’Sh !”  she  whispered,  warningly.  The 
music  had  stopped,  a loud  continuous  clat- 
ter of  voices  and  laughter  succeeding  it. 

“ What  need  to  be  careful,”  Joe  as- 
sured her,  “ with  all  that  noise  going  on?” 

“You  must  go  away,”  she  said,  anx- 
iously. “ Oh,  please,  Joe!” 

“ Not  yet ; I want — ” 

She  coughed  loudly.  Eugene  and 
Mamie  Pike  had  come  to  the  window, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  occupying 
the  veranda,  but  perceiving  Ariel  en- 
gaged with  threads  in  her  sleeve,  they 
turned  away  and  disappeared.  Other 
couples  looked  out  from  time  to  time, 
and  finding  the  solitary  figure  in  pos- 
session, retreated  abruptly  to  seek  stair- 
ways and  remote  corners  for  the  things 
they  were  impelled  to  say. 

And  so  Ariel  held  the  porch  for  three 
dances  and  three  intermissions,  occupying 
a great  part  of  the  time  with  entreaties 
that  her  obdurate  and  reckless  companion 
should  go.  When,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  music  sounded,  her  agitation  had  so 
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increased  that  she  was  visibly  trembling. 
“ I can’t  stand  it,  Joe,”  she  said,  bending 
over  him.  “ I don’t  know  what  would 
happen  if  they  found  you.  You’ve  got 
to  go !” 

“ No,  I haven’t,”  he  chuckled.  “ They 
haven’t  even  distributed  the  supper  yet!” 

“And  you  take  all  the  chances,”  she 
said,  slowly,  “just  to  see  her  pass  that 
window  a few  times.” 

“What  chances?” 

“ Of  what  the  Judge  will  do  if  any  one 
sees  you.” 

“ Nothing ; because  if  any  one  saw  me 
I’d  leave.” 

“Please  go.” 

“Not  till—” 

“’Sh!” 

A colored  waiter,  smiling  graciously, 
came  out  upon  the  porch  bearing  a tray 
of  salad,  hot  oysters,  and  coffee.  Ariel 
shook  her  head. 

“ I don’t  want  any,”  she  murmured. 

The  waiter  turned  away  in  pity  and 
was  reentering  the  window,  when  a pas- 
sionate whisper  fell  upon  his  ear  as  well 
as  upon  Ariel’s. 

“ Take  it!” 

“ Ma’am  ?”  said  the  waiter. 

“I’ve  changed  my  mind,”  she  replied, 
quickly.  The  waiter,  his  elation  re- 
stored, gave  of  his  viands  with  the  super- 
fluous bounty  loved  by  his  race  when 
distributing  the  product  of  the  wealthy. 

When  he  had  gone,  “Give  me  every- 
thing that’s  hot,”  said  Joe.  “You  can 
keep  the  salad.” 

“I  couldn’t  eat  it  or  anything  else,” 
she  answered,  thrusting  the  plate  between 
the  palms. 

For  a time  there  was  silence.  From 
within  the  house  came  the  continuous 
babble  of  voices  and  laughter,  the  clink 
of  cutlery  on  china.  The  young  people 
spent  a long  time  over  their  supper.  By 
and  by  the  waiter  returned  to  the  ve- 
randa, deposited  a plate  of  colored  ices 
upon  Ariel’s  knees  with  a noble  gesture, 
and  departed. 

“ No  ice  for  me,”  said  Joe. 

“Won’t  you  please  go  now?”  she  en- 
treated. 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  good  manners,”  he 
responded.  “ They  might  think  I only 
came  for  supper.” 

“ Hand  me  back  the  dishes.  The 
waiter  might  come  for  them  any  minute.” 
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“ Not  yet.  I haven’t  quite  finished. 

I eat  with  contemplation,  Ariel,  because 
there’s  more  than  the  mere  food  and  the 
warmth  of  it  to  consider.  There’s  the 
pleasure  of  being  entertained  by  the 
great  Martin  Pike.  Think  what  a real 
kindness  I’m  doing  him,  too.  I increase 
his  good  deeds  and  his  hospitality  without 
his  knowing  it  or  being  able  to  help  it. 
Don’t  you  see  how  I boost  his  standing 
with  the  Recording  Angel?  If  Lazarus 
had  behaved  the  way  I do.  Dives  needn’t 
have  had  those  worries  that  came  to  him 
in  the  after-life.” 

“ Give  me  the  dish  and  coffee-cup,” 
she  whispered,  impatiently.  “ Suppose 
the%  waiter  came  and  had  to  look  for 
them?  Quick!” 

“ Take  them,  then.  You’ll  see  that 
jealousy  hasn’t  spoiled  my  appetite—” 

A bottle-shaped  figure  appeared  in  the 
window  and  she  had  no  time  to  take  the 
plate  and  cup  which  were  being  pushed 
through  the  palm-leaves.  She  whispered 
a syllable  of  warning,  and  the  dishes 
were  hurriedly  withdrawn  as  Norbert 
Flitcroft,  wearing  a solemn  expression  of 
injury,  came  out  upon  the  veranda. 

He  halted  suddenly.  “What’s  that?” 
he  asked,  with  suspicion. 

“ Nothing,”  answered  Ariel,  sharply. 

“ Where?” 

“ Behind  those  palms.” 

“ Probably  your  own  shadow,”  she 
laughed;  “or  it  might  have  been  a 
draught  moving  the  leaves.” 

He  did  not  seem  satisfied,  but  stared 
hard  at  the  spot  where  the  dishes  had 
disappeared,  meantime  edging  back  cau- 
tiously nearer  the  window. 

“ They  want  you,”  he  said,  after  a 
pause.  “ Some  one’s  come  for  you.” 

“Oh,  is  grandfather  waiting?”  She 
rose,  at  the  same  time  letting  her  hand- 
kerchief fall.  She  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
with  her  face  away  from  Norbert  and 
toward  the  palms,  whispering  trem- 
ulously, but  with  passionate  urgency, 

“ Please  go!” 

“It  isn’t  your  grandfather  that  has 
come  for  you,”  said  the  fat  one,  slowly. 

“ It  is  old  Eskew  Arp.  Something’s 
happened.” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  be- 
ginning to  tremble  violently,  her  eyes 
growing  wide  with  fright. 

“ Is  my  grandfather — is  he  sick  ?” 
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" You  better  go  and  see.  Old  Eskew’s 
waiting  in  the  hall.  Hell  tell  you.” 

She  was  by  him  and  through  the  win- 
dow instantly.  Norbert  did  not  fol- 
low her;  he  remained  for  several  mo- 
ments looking  earnestly  at  the  palms; 
then  he  stepped  through  the  window  and 
beckoned  to  a youth  who  was  lounging  in 
the  doorway  across  the  room. 

" There’s  somebody  hiding  behind 
those  plants,”  he  whispered,  when  his 
friend  reached  him.  " Go  and  tell  J udge 
Pike  to  send  some  of  the  niggers  to  watch 
outside  the  porch,  so  that  he  doesn’t  get 
away.  Then  tell  him  to  get  his  revolver 
and  come  here.” 

Meantime  Ariel  had  found  Mr.  Arp 
waiting  in  the  hall,  talking  in  a low 
voice  to  Mrs.  Pike. 

" Your  grandfather’s  all  right,”  he  told 
the  frightened  girl,  quickly.  "He  sent 
me  for  you,  that’s  all.  Just  hurry  and 
get  your  things.” 

She  was  with  him  again  in  a moment, 
and  seizing  the  old  man’s  arm,  hurried 
him  down  the  steps  and  along  the  front 
walk  almost  at  a run. 

" You’re  not  telling  me  the  truth,”  she 
said.  " You’re  not  telling  me  the  truth !” 

" Nothing  has  happened  to  Roger,” 
panted  Mr.  Arp.  " Nothing  he’ll  mind, 
I mean.  Here!  We’re  going  this  way, 
not  that.”  They  had  come  to  the  gate, 
and  as  she  turned  to  the  right  he  pulled 
her  round  sharply  to  the  left.  " We’re 
not  going  to  your  house.” 

" Where  are  we  going?” 

"We’re  going  to  your  uncle  Jonas's.” 

" Why  ?”  she  cried,  in  supreme  aston- 
ishment. "What  do  you  want  to  take 
me  there  for?  Don’t  you  know  that  he’s 
stopped  speaking  to  me?” 

" Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  grimly,  with 
something  of  the  look  he  wore  when 
delivering  a clincher  at  the  " National 
House,”  "he’s  stopped  speaking  to  ev- 
erybody.” 

CHAPTER  V 

BEAVER  BEACH 

THE  Canaan  Daily  Tocsin  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning  "ventured  the  as- 
sertion ” upon  its  front  page  that  " the 
scene  at  the  Pike  Mansion  was  one  of 
unalloyed  festivity,  music,  and  mirth ; 
a fairy  bower  of  airy  figures  wafting 
here  and  there  to  the  throb  of  waltz- 


strains;  a veritable  temple  of  Terpsi- 
chore, shining  forth  with  a myriad  of 
lights,  which,  together  with  the  generous 
profusion  of  floral  decorations  and  the 
mingled  delights  afforded  by  Minds’s 
orchestra  of  Indianapolis  and  Caterer 
Jones  of  Chicago,  was  in  all  likelihood 
never  heretofore  surpassed  in  elegance  in 
our  city.  . . . Only  one  incident,”  the 
Tocsin  remarked,  "marred  an  otherwise 
perfect  occasion,  and  out  of  regard  for 
the  culprit’s  family  connections,  which 
are  prominent  in  our  social  world,  we 
withhold  his  name.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
through  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Norbert 
Flitcroft,  grandson  of  Colonel  A.  A.  Flit- 
croft,  who  proved  himself  a thorough 
Lecoq  (the  celebrated  French  detective), 
the  rascal  was  seized  and  recognized. 
Mr*  Flitcroft,  having  discovered  him  in 
hiding,  had  a cordon  of  waiters  drawn 
up  around  his  hiding-place,  which  was 
the  charmingly  decorated  side  piazza  of 
the  Pike  Mansion,  and  sent  for  Judge 
Pike,  who  came  upon  the  intruder  by 
surprise.  He  evaded  the  Judge’s  indig- 
nant grasp,  but  received  a well-merited 
blow  over  the  head  from  a poker  which 
the  Judge  had  concealed  about  his  per- 
son while  pretending  to  approach  the 
hiding-place  casually.  Attracted  to  the 
scene  by  the  cries  of  Mr.  Flitcroft,  who, 
standing  behind  Judge  Pike,  accidental- 
ly received  a blow  from  the  same  weapon, 
all  the  guests  of  the  evening  sprang  to 
view  the  scene,  only  to  behold  the  culprit 
leap  through  a crevice  between  the  strips 
of  canvas  which  enclosed  the  piazza.  He 
was  seized  by  the  colored  coachman  of  the 
Mansion,  Sam  Warden,  and  immediately 
pounced  upon  by  the  cordon  of  Cater- 
er Jones’s  dusky  assistants  from  Chi- 
cago, who  were  in  ambush  outside. 
Unfortunately,  after  a brief  struggle  he 
managed  to  trip  Warden,  and,  the  others 
stumbling  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
latter,  to  make  his  escape  in  the  darkness. 

" It  is  not  believed  by  many  that  his 
intention  was  burglary,  though  what  his 
designs  were  can  only  be  left  to  con- 
jecture, as  he  is  far  beyond  the  age  when 
boys  perform  such  actions  out  of  a sense 
of  mischief.  He  had  evidently  occupied 
his  hiding-place  some  time,  and  an  idea 
of  his  coolness  may  be  obtained  from  his 
having  procured  and  eaten  a full  meal 
through  an  unknown  source.  Judge  Pike 
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is  justly  incensed,  and  swears  that  he 
will  prosecute  him  on  this  and  other 
charges  as  soon  as  he  can  be  found. 
Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  culprit’s 
family,  who  feel  his  shame  most  keenly, 
but  who,  though  sorrowing  over  the  oc- 
currence, declare  that  they  have  put  up 
with  his  derelictions  long  enough,  and  will 
do  nothing  to  step  between  him  and  the 
Judge’s  righteous  indignation.” 

The  Pike  Mansion,  “ scene  of  festivity, 
music,  and  mirth”  (not  quite  so  unal- 
loyed, after  all,  the  stricken  Flitcroft 
keeping  his  room  for  a week  under  med- 
ical supervision),  had  not  been  the  only 
bower  of  the  dance  in  Canaan  that  eve- 
ning; another  Temple  of  Terpsichore 
had  shone  forth  with  lights,  though  of 
these  there  were  not  quite  a myriad. 
The  festivities  they  illumined  obtained 
no  mention  in  the  paper,  nor  did  those 
who  trod  the  measures  in  this  second 
temple  exhibit  any  sense  of  injury  be- 
cause of  the  Tocsin* s omission.  Nay, 
they  were  of  that  class,  shy  without  being 
bashful,  exclusive  yet  not  proud,  which 
shuns  publicity  with  a single-heartedness 
almost  unique  in  our  republic,  courting 
observation  neither  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  professions  nor  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Not  quite  a mile  above  the  northern- 
most of  the  factories  on  the  water-front, 
there  projected  into  the  river,  near  the 
end  of  the  crescent  bend  above  the  town, 
a long  pier,  relic  of  steamboat  days,  rot- 
ting now,  and  many  years  fallen  from 
its  maritime  uses.  About  midway  of 
its  length  stood  a huge,  crazy  shed,  long 
ago  utilized  as  a freight  storeroom.  This 
had  been  patched  and  propped,  and  a 
dangerous-looking  veranda  attached  to 
it,  overhanging  the  water.  Above  the 
doorway  was  placed  a sign  whereon 
might  be  read  the  words,  “ Beaver  Beach, 
Mike’s  Place.”  The  shore  end  of  the 
pier  was  so  ruinous  that  passage  was 
offered  by  a single  row  of  planks,  which 
presented  an  appearance  so  temporary,  as 
well  as  insecure,  that  one  might  have 
guessed  their  office  to  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  a drawbridge.  From  these 
a narrow  path  ran  through  a marsh,  left 
by  the  receding  river,  to  a country  road 
of  desolate  appearance.  Here  there  was 
a rough  enclosure,  or  corral,  with  some 
tumble-down  sheds  which  afforded  shelter. 


on  the  night  of  J oseph  Louden’s  disgrace, 
for  a number  of  shaggy  teams  attached 
to  those  decrepit  and  musty  vehicles 
known  picturesquely  and  accurately  as 
Night  - Hawks.  The  presence  of  such 
questionable  shapes  in  the  corral  in- 
dicated that  the  dance  was  on  at  Beaver 
Beach,  Mike’s  Place,  as  surely  as  the 
short  line  of  cabs  and  family  carriages 
on  upper  Main  Street  made  it  known  that 
gayety  was  the  order  of  the  night  at 
the  Pike  Mansion.  But  among  other 
differences  was  this,  that  at  the  hour 
when  the  guests  of  the  latter  were  leav- 
ing, those  seeking  the  hospitalities  of 
Beaver  Beach  had  just  begun  to  arrive. 

By  three  o’clock,  however,  joy  at  Mike’s 
Place  had  become  beyond  question  un- 
confined, and  the  tokens  of  it  were 
audible  for  a long  distance  in  all  direc- 
tions. If,  however,  there  is  no  sound 
where  no  ear  hears,  silence  rested  upon 
the  countryside  until  an  hour  later. 
Then  a lonely  figure  came  shivering  from 
the  direction  of  the  town,  not  by  the 
road,  but  slinking  through  the  snow  upon 
the  frozen  river.  It  came  slowly,  as 
though  very  tired,  and  cautiously,  too, 
often  turning  its  head  to  look  behind. 
Finally  it  reached  the  pier,  and  stopped 
as  if  to  listen. 

Within  the  house  above,  a piano  of  evil 
life  was  being  beaten  to  death  for  its  sins 
and  clamoring  its  last  cries  horribly.  The 
old  shed  rattled  in  every  part  with  the 
thud  of  many  heavy  feet,  and  trembled 
with  the  shock  of  noise — an  incessant 
roar  of  men’s  voices,  punctuated  with 
women’s  screams.  Then  the  riot  quieted 
somewhat ; there  was  a clapping  of  hands, 
and  a violin  began  to  squeak  measures 
intended  to  be  Oriental.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  listener  scrambled  up  one  of 
the  rotting  piles  and  stood  upon  the 
veranda.  A shaft  of  red  light  through 
a broken  shutter  struck  across  the  figure 
above  the  shoulders,  revealing  a bloody 
handkerchief  clumsily  knotted  about 
the  head,  and,  beneath  it,  the  face  of 
Joe  Louden. 

He  went  to  the  broken  shutter  and 
looked  in.  Around  the  blackened  walls 
of  the  room  stood  a bleared  mob,  ap- 
plausively  watching,  through  a fog  of 
smoke,  the  contortions  of  an  old  woman 
in  a red  calico  wrapper,  who  was  dancing 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  fiddler — 
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a rubicund  person  evidently  not  suffer- 
ing from  any  great  depression  of  spirit 
through  the  circumstance  of  being  “ out 
on  bail,”  as  he  was,  to  Joe's  intimate 
knowledge — sat  astride  a barrel,  resting  his 
instrument  upon  the  foamy  tap  thereof, 
and  playing  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  a 'cellist;  in  no  wise  incommoded 
by  the  fact  that  a tall  man  (known  to  a 
few  friends  as  an  expert  in  the  porch- 
climbing line)  was  sleeping  on  his  shoul- 
der, while  another  gentleman  (who  had 
prevented  many  cases  of  typhus  by  re- 
moving old  plumbing  from  houses)  lay 
on  the  floor  at  the  musician's  feet  and 
endeavored  to  assist  him  by  plucking  the 
strings  of  the  fiddle. 

Joe  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  All 
of  the  merry  company  (who  were  able) 
turned  sharply  toward  the  door  as  it 
opened;  then,  recognizing  the  newcomer, 
turned  again  to  watch  the  old  woman. 
One  or  two  nearest  the  door  asked  the 
boy,  without  great  curiosity,  what  had 
happened  to  his  head.  He  merely  shook 
it  faintly  in  reply,  and  crossed  the  room 
to  an  open  hallway  beyond.  At  the  end 
of  this  he  came  to  a frowzy  bedroom, 
the  door  of  which  stood  ajar.  Seated 
at  a deal  table,  and  working  by  a dim 
lamp  with  a broken  chimney,  a close- 
cropped,  red-bearded,  red-haired  man  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  was  jabbing  gloomily  at 
a column  of  figures  scrawled  in  a dirty 
ledger.  He  looked  up  as  Joe  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  and  his  eyes  showed  a 
slight  surprise. 

“ I never  thought  ye  had  the  temper 
to  git  somebody  to  split  yer  head,”  said 
he.  “ Where’d  ye  collect  it?” 

“ Nowhere,”  Joe  answered,  dropping 
weakly  on  the  bed.  “ It  doesn't  amount 
to  anything.” 

“Well,  I'll  take  just  a look  fer  my- 
self,” said  the  red-bearded  man,  rising. 
“And  I've  no  objection  to  not  knowin' 
how  ye  come  by  it.  Ye've  always  been 
the  great  one  fer  kcepin'  yer  mysteries 
to  yerself.” 

He  unwound  the  handkerchief  and 
removed  it  from  Joe's  head  gently. 
“ Wheel”  he  cried,  as  a long  gash  was 
exposed  over  the  forehead.  “ I hope  ye 
left  a mark  somewhere  to  pay  a little 
on  the  score  o'  this!” 

Joe  chuckled  and  dropped  dizzily  back 
upon  the  pillow.  “ There  was  another 


who  got  something  like  it,”  he  gasped, 
feebly ; “ and,  oh,  Mike,  I wish  you  could 
have  heard  him  going  onl  Perhaps  you 
did — it  was  only  three  miles  from  here.” 

“ Nothing  I'd  liked  better  1”  said  the 
other,  bringing  a basin  of  clear  water 
from  a stand  in  the  corner.  “ It's  a beau- 
tiful thing  to  hear  a man  holler  when 
he  gits  a grand  one  like  ye're  wearing 
to-night.” 

He  bathed  the  wound  gently,  and  hur- 
rying from  the  room,  returned  imme- 
diately with  a small  jug  of  vinegar. 
Wetting  a rag  with  this  tender  fluid, 
he  applied  it  to  Joe's  head,  speaking 
soothingly  the  while. 

“Nothing  in  the  world  like  a bit  o' 
good  cider  vinegar  to  keep  off  the  fes- 
terin'. It  may  seem  a trifle  scratchy 
fer  the  moment,  but  it  assassinates  the 
blood  - p'ison.  There  ye  go!  It's  the 
fine  thing  fer  ye,  J oe — what  are  ye 
squirmin'  about?” 

“I'm  only  enjoying  it,”  the  boy  an- 
swered, writhing  as  the  vinegar  worked 
into  the  gash.  “Don't  you  mind  my 
laughing  to  myself.” 

“Ye're  a good  one,  Joe!”  said  the 
other,  continuing  his  ministrations.  “I 
wisht,  after  all,  ye  felt  like  makin'  me 
known  to  what's  the  trouble.  There's 
some  of  us  would  be  glad  to  take  it  up 
fer  ye,  and — ” 

“No,  no;  it's  all  right.  I was  some- 
where I had  no  business  to  be,  and  I 
got  caught.” 

“ Who  caught  ye  ?” 

“First,  some  nice  white  people” — Joe 
smiled  his  distorted  smile, — “ and  then 
a low-down  black  man  helped  me  to  get 
away  as  soon  as  he  saw  who  it  was.  He’s 
a friend  of  mine,  and  he  fell  down  and 
tripped  up  the  pursuit.” 

“ I always  knew  ye'd  git  into  large 
trouble  some  day.”  The  red -bearded  man 
tore  a strip  from  an  old  towel  and  began 
to  bandage  the  boy's  head  with  an  ac- 
customed hand.  “ Yer  taste  fer  excite- 
ment has  been  growin'  on  ye  every  minute 
of  the  four  years  I've  known  ye.” 

“Excitement!”  echoed  Joe,  painfully 
blinking  at  his  friend.  “ Do  you  think 
I'm  hunting  excitement?” 

“ Be  hanged  to  ye !”  said  the  red- 
bearded  man.  “ Can't  I say  a teasing 
word  without  gittin'  called  to  order  fer 
it?  I know  ye,  my  boy,  as  well  as  ye 
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know  yerself.  Ye’re  a queer  one.  Ye’re 
one  of  the  few  that  must  know  all  sides 
of  the  world — and  can’t  content  them- 
selves with  bein’  respectable ! Ye  haven’t 
sunk  to  ‘ low  life  ’ because  ye’re  low  yer- 
self, but  ye’ll  never  git  a damned  one 
o’  the  respectable  to  believe  it.  There’s 
a few  others  like  ye  in  the  wide  world, 
and  I’ve  seen  one  or  two  of  ’em.  I’ve 
been  all  over,  steeplechasin’,  sailorman, 
soldier,  pedler,  and  in  the  po-lice;  I’ve 
pulled  the  Grand  National  in  Paris,  and 
I’ve  been  handcuffed  in  Hongkong;  I’ve 
seen  all  the  few  kinds  of  women  there 
is  on  earth  and  the  many  kinds  of  men. 
Yer  own  kind  is  the  one  I’ve  seen  the 
fewest  of,  but  I knew  ye  belonged  to  it 
the  first  time  I laid  eyes  on  ye!”  He 
paused,  then  continued  with  conviction: 
“ Ye’ll  come  to  no  good,  either,  fer  yer- 
self, yet  no  one  can  say  ye  haven’t  the 
talents.  Ye’ve  helped  many  of  the  boys 
out  of  a bad  hole  with  a word  of  advice 
around  the  courts  and  the  jail.  Who 
knows  but  ye’d  be  a great  lawyer  if  ye 
kept  on?” 

Young  people  usually  like  to  discuss 
themselves  under  any  conditions — hence 
the  rewards  of  palmistry, — but  J oe’s  com- 
ment on  this  harangue  was  not  so  re- 
sponsive as  might  have  been  expected. 
“ I’ve  got  seven  dollars,”  he  said,  “ and 
I’ll  leave  the  clothes  I’ve  got  on.  Can 
you  fix  me  up  with  something  different?” 

“ Aha !”  cried  the  red-bearded  man. 
“ Then  ye  are  in  trouble ! I thought  it ’d 
come  to  ye  some  day!  Have  ye  been 
dinnymitin’  Martin  Pike  ?” 

“ See  what  you  can  do,”  said  Joe.  “ I 
want  to  wait  here  until  daybreak — ” 

“ Lie  down,  then,”  interrupted  the 
other.  “And  fergit  the  hullabaloo  in 
the  throne-room  beyond.” 

“ I can  easily  do  that  ” — Joe  stretched 
himself  upon  the  bed, — “ I’ve  got  so  many 
other  things  to  remember.” 

“ I’ll  have  the  things  fer  ye,  and  I’ll 
let  ye  know  I have  no  use  fer  seven  dol- 
lars,” returned  the  red  - bearded  man, 
crossly.  “What  are  ye  sniffin’  fer?” 

“ I’m  thinking  of  the  poor  fellow  that 
got  the  mate  to  this,”  said  Joe,  touch- 
ing the  bandage.  “ I can’t  help  crying 
when  I think  they  may  have  used  vine- 
gar on  his  head,  too.” 

“ Git  to  sleep  if  ye  can !”  exclaimed 
the  Samaritan,  as  a hideous  burst  of 


noise  came  from  the  dance-room,  where 
some  one  seemed  to  be  breaking  a chair 
upon  an  acquaintance.  “ I’ll  go  out  and 
regulate  the  boys  a bit.”  He  turned 
down  the  lamp,  fumbled  in  his  hip  pocket, 
and  went  to  the  door. 

“ Don’t  forget,”  J oe  called  after  him. 

“ Go  to  sleep,”  said  the  red-bearded 
man,  his  hand  on  the  door-knob.  “ That 
is,  go  to  thinkin’,  fer  ye  won’t  sleep; 
ye’re  not  the  kind.  But  think  easy;  I’ll 
have  the  things  fer  ye.  It’s  a matter 
of  pride  with  me  that  I always  knew 
ye’d  come  to  trouble.” 

CHAPTER  VI 

“ ye’ll  tak’  the  high  road  and  i’ll  tak’ 
THE  LOW  road” 

THE  day  broke  with  a scream  of 
wind  out  of  the  prairies  and  such 
cloudbursts  of  snow  that  Joe  could  see 
neither  bank  of  the  river  as  he  made  his 
way  down  the  big  bend  of  ice.  The  wind 
struck  so  bitterly  that  now  and  then 
he  stopped  and,  panting  and  gasping, 
leaned  his  weight  against  it.  The  snow 
on  the  ground  was  caught  up  and  flew 
like  sea  spume  in  a hurricane;  it  swirled 
about  him,  joining  the  flakes  in  the  air, 
so  that  it  seemed  to  be  snowing  from 
the  ground  upward  as  much  as  from 
the  sky  downward.  Fierce  as  it  was, 
hard  as  it  was  to  fight  through,  snow 
from  the  earth,  snow  from  the  sky,  Joe 
was  grateful  for  it,  feeling  that  it  veiled 
him,  making  him  safer,  though  he  trusted 
somewhat  the  change  of  costume  he  had 
effected  at  Beaver  Beach.  A rough,  work- 
man’s cap  was  pulled  down  over  his  ears 
and  eyebrows;  a knitted  comforter  was 
wound  about  the  lower  part  of  his  face; 
beneath  a ragged  overcoat  he  wore  blue 
overalls  and  rubber  boots;  and  in  one  of 
his  red-mittened  hands  he  swung  a tin 
dinner-bucket. 

When  he  reached  the  nearest  of  the  fac- 
tories he  heard  the  exhaust  of  its  engines 
long  before  he  could  see  the  building, 
so  blinding  was  the  drift.  Here  ho 
struck  inland  from  the  river,  and,  skirt- 
ing the  edges  of  the  town,  made  his  way 
by  unfrequented  streets  and  alleys,  bear- 
ing in  the  general  direction  of  upper 
Main  Street,  to  find  himself  at  last,  al- 
most exhausted,  in  the  alley  behind  the 
Pike  Mansion.  There  he  paused,  leaning 
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heavily  against  a board  fence  and  gazing 
at  the  vaguely  outlined  gray  plane  which 
was  all  that  could  be  made  of  the  house 
through  the  blizzard.  He  had  often,  very 
often,  stood  in  this  same  place  at  night, 
and  there  was  one  window  (Mrs.  Pike’s) 
which  he  had  guessed  to  be  Mamie’s. 

The  storm  was  so  thick  that  he  could 
not  see  this  window  now,  but  he  looked 
a long  time  through  the  thickness  at 
that  part  of  the  gray  plane  where  he 
knew  it  was.  Then  his  lips  parted. 

“ Good-by,  Mamie,”  he  said,  softly. 
“ Good-by,  Mamie.” 

He  bent  his  body  against  the  wind 
and  went  on,  still  keeping  to  the  back 
ways,  until  he  came  to  the  alley  which 
passed  behind  his  own  home,  where,  how- 
ever, he  paused  oply  for  a moment  to 
make  a quick  survey  of  the  premises.  A 
glance  satisfied  him;  he  ran  to  the  next 
fence,  hoisted  himself  wearily  over  it,  and 
dropped  into  Roger  Tabor’s  back  yard. 

He  took  shelter  from  the  wind  for  a 
moment  or  two,  leaning  against  the  fence, 
breathing  heavily;  then  he  stumbled  on 
across  the  obliterated  paths  of  a vegetable- 
garden  until  he  reached  the  house,  and 
beginning  with  the  kitchen,  began  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  windows,  peering 
cautiously  into  each  as  he  went,  ready 
to  tap  on  the  pane  should  he  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Ariel,  and  equally  ready  to 
run  if  he  stumbled  upon  her  grand- 
father. But  the  place  seemed  empty: 
he  had  made  his  reconnaisance  apparent- 
ly in  vain,  and  was  on  the  point  of  going 
away,  when  he  heard  the  click  of  the 
front  gate  and  saw  Ariel  coming  toward 
him,  her  old  water-proof  cloak  about  her 
head  and  shoulders,  the  patched,  scant, 
faded  skirt,  which  he  knew  so  well,  blow- 
ing about  her  tumultuously.  At  the 
sound  of  the  gate  he  had  crouched  close 
against  the  side  of  the  house,  but  she 
saw  him  at  once. 

She  stopped  abruptly,  and  throwing 
the  waterproof  back  from  her  head, 
looked  at  him  through  the  driven  fog 
of  snow.  One  of  her  hands  was  stretch- 
ed toward  him  involuntarily,  and  it  was 
in  that  attitude  that  he  long  remem- 
bered her:  standing  in  the  drift  which 
had  piled  up  against  the  gate  almost 
knee-deep,  the  shabby  skirt  and  the  black 
waterproof  flapping  like  tom  sails,  one 
hand  outstretched  like  that  of  a figure 


in  a tableau,  her  brown  face  with  its 
thin  features  mottled  with  cold  and 
unlovely,  her  startled  eyes  fixed  on  him 
with  a strange,  wild  tenderness  that  held 
something  of  the  laughter  of  whole  com- 
panionship in  it  mingling  with  a loyalty 
and  championship  that  was  almost  fero- 
cious— she  looked  an  Undine  of  the  snow. 

Suddenly  she  ran  to  him,  still  keeping 
her  hand  outstretched  until  it  touched 
his  own. 

“ How  did  you  know  me  ?”  he  said. 

“Know  you!”  was  all  the  answer  she 
made  to  that  question.  “ Come  into  the 
house.  I’ve  got  some  coffee  on  the  stove 
for  you.  I’ve  been  up  and  down  the 
street  waiting  for  you  ever  since  it  be- 
gan to  get  light.” 

“ Your  grandfather  won’t — ” 

“He’s  at  Uncle  Jonas’s;  he  won’t  be 
back  till  noon.  There’s  no  one  here.” 

She  led  him  to  the  front  door,  where 
he  stamped  and  shook  himself;  he  was 
snow  from  head  to  foot. 

“ I’m  running  away  from  the  good 
Gomorrah,”  he  said,  “but  I’ve  stopped 
to  look  back,  and  I’m  a pretty  white 
pillar.” 

“ I know  where  you  stopped  to  look 
back,”  she  answered,  brushing  him  heart- 
ily with  her  red  hands.  “You  came  in 
the  back  way.  It  was  Mamie’s  window.” 

He  did  not  reply,  and  the  only  visible 
token  that  he  had  any  consciousness  of 
this  clairvoyance  of  hers  was  a slight 
lift  of  his  higher  eyebrow.  She  wasted 
no  time  in  getting  him  to  the  kitchen, 
where,  when  she  had  removed  his  over- 
coat, she  placed  him  in  a chair,  un- 
wound the  comforter,  and,  as  careful- 
ly as  a nurse,  lifted  the  cap  from  his 
injured  head.  When  the  strip  of  towel 
was  disclosed  she  stood  quite  still  for 
a moment  with  the  cap  in  her  hand ; then 
with  a broken  little  cry  she  stooped  and 
kissed  a lock  of  his  hair,  which  escaped, 
discolored,  beneath  the  bandage. 

“Stop  that!”  he  commanded,  horribly 
embarrassed. 

“ Oh,  J oe,”  she  cried,  “ I knew ! I 
knew  it  was  there — but  to  see  it!  And 
it’s  my  fault  for  leaving  you — I had  to 
go  or  I wouldn’t  have — I — ” 

“ Where’d  you  hear  about  it?”  he  asked, 
shortly. 

“ T haven’t  been  to  bed,”  she  answered. 
“ Grandfather  and  I were  up  all  night 
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at  Uncle  Jonas’s,  and  Colonel  Flitcroft 
came  about  two  o’clock,  and  he  told  us.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  about  Norbert?” 

“ Yes — a great  deal.”  She  poured  cof- 
fee into  a cup  from  a pot  on  the  stove, 
brought  it  to  him,  then  placing  some 
thin  slices  of  bread  upon  a gridiron,  be- 
gan to  toast  them  over  the  hot  coals. 
“ The  Colonel  said  that  Norbert  thought 
he  wouldn’t  get  well,”  she  concluded; 
“ and  Mr.  Arp  said  Norbert  was  the 
kind  that  never  die,  and  they  had  quite 
an  argument.” 

“ What  were  you  doing  at  Jonas 
Tabor’s?”  asked  Joe,  drinking  his  coffee 
with  a brightening  eye. 

“ We  were  sent  for,”  she  answered. 

“ What  for?” 

She  toasted  the  bread  attentively  with- 
out replying,  and  when  she  decided  that 
it  was  brown  enough,  piled  it  on  a warm 
plate.  This  she  brought  to  him,  and 
kneeling  in  front  of  him,  her  elbow  on 
his  knee,  offered  for  his  consideration, 
looking  steadfastly  up  at  his  eyes.  He 
began  to  eat  ravenously. 

“What  for?”  he  repeated.  “I  didn’t 
suppose  Jonas  would  let  you  come  in  his 
house.  Was  he  sick?” 

“Joe,”  she  said,  quietly,  disregarding 
his  questions, — “ Joe,  have  you  got  to 
run  away?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  to,”  he  answered. 

“ Would  you  have  to  go  to  prison  if 
you  stayed?”  She  asked  this  with  a 
breathless  tensity. 

“ I’m  not  going  to  beg  father  to  help 
me  out,”  he  said,  determinedly.  “ He 
said  he  wouldn’t,  and  he’ll  be  spared  the 
chance.  He  won’t  mind  that ; nobody 
will  care!  Nobody!  What  does  any- 
body care  what  1 do !” 

“ Now’  you’re  thinking  of  Mamie!”  she 
cried.  “ I can  always  toll.  Whenever 
you  don’t  talk  naturally  you’re  thinking 
of  her!” 

He  poured  down  the  last  of  the  coffee, 
growing  rod  to  the  tips  of  his  ears. 
“ Ariel,”  he  said,  “ if  I ever  come  back — ” 

“Wait,”  she  interrupted.  “Would 
you  have  to  go  to  prison  right  away  if 
they  caught  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  it  isn’t  that,”  he  laughed,  sadly. 
“ But  I’m  going  to  clear  out.  I’m  not 
going  to  take  any  chances.  I want  to 
see  other  parts  of  the  world,  other  kinds 
of  people.  I might  have  gone,  anyhow, 
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soon,  even  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  last  night. 
Don’t  you  ever  feel  that  way  ?” 

“ You  know  I do,”  she  said.  “ I’ve 
told  you — how  often!  But,  Joe,  Joe, — 
you  haven’t  any  money!  You’ve  got  to 
have  money  to  live!” 

“You  needn’t  worry  about  that,”  re- 
turned the  master  of  seven  dollars,  genial- 
ly. “ I’ve  saved  enough  to  take  care  of 
me  for  a long  time.” 

“Joe,  please!  I know  it  isn’t  so.  If 
you  could  wait  just  a little  while — only 
a few  weeks, — only  a few , Joe — ” 

“What  for?” 

“ I could  let  you  have  all  you  want. 
It  would  be  such  a beautiful  thing  for 
me,  Joe.  Oh,  I know  how  you’d  feel; 
you  wouldn’t  even  let  me  give  you  that 
dollar  I found  in  the  street  last  year; 
but  this  would  bo  only  lending  it  to  you, 
and  you  could  pay  me  back  sometime — ” 

“Ariel!”  he  exclaimed,  and,  setting  his 
empty  cup  upon  the  floor,  took  her  by 
the  shoulders  and  shook  her  till  the 
empty  plate  which  had  held  the  toast 
dropped  from  her  hand  and  broke  into 
fragments.  “You’ve  been  reading  the 
A rabian  N igh Is!” 

“No,  no,”  she  cried,  vehemently. 
“ Grandfather  would  give  me  anything. 
He’ll  give  me  all  the  money  I ask  for!” 

“Money!”  said  Joe.  “Which  of  us  is 
wandering?  Money?  Roger  Tabor  give 
you  money f” 

“ Not  for  a while.  A great  many 
things  have  to  be  settled  first.” 

“ What  things  ?” 

“ J oo,”  she  asked,  earnestly,  “ do  you 
think  it’s  bad  of  me  not  to  feel  things  I 
ought  to  fed?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then  I’m  glad,”  she  said,  and  some- 
thing in  the  way  she  spoke  made  him 
start  with  pain,  remembering  the  same 
words,  spoken  in  the  same  tone,  by  an- 
other voice  the  night  before  on  the 
veranda.  “ I’m  glad,  Joe,  because  I seem- 
ed all  wrong  to  myself.  Uncle  Jonas 
died  last  night,  and  I haven’t  boon 
able  to  get  sorry.  Perhaps  it’s  be- 
cause I’ve  been  so  frightened  about  you, 
but  I think  not,  for  I wasn’t  sorry 
even  before  Colonel  Flitcroft  told  me 
about  you.” 

“ Jonas  Tabor  dead !”  said  Joe.  “ Why, 
I saw  him  on  the  street  yesterday !” 

“Yes,  and  I saw  him  just  before  I 
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came  out  on  the  porch  where  you  were. 
He  was  there  in  the  hall;  he  and  Judge 
Pike  had  been  having  a long  talk;  they’d 
been  in  some  speculations  together,  and 
it  had  all  turned  out  well.  It’s  very 
strange,  but  they  say  now  that  Uncle 
Jonas’s  heart  was  weak — he  was  an  old 
man,  you  know,  almost  eighty, — and  he’d 
been  very  anxious  about  his  money.  The 
Judge  had  persuaded  him  to  risk  it;  and 
the  shock  of  finding  that  he’d  made  a 
great  deal  suddenly — ” 

“I’ve  heard  he’d  had  that  same  shock 
before,”  said  Joe,  “when  he  sold  out  to 
your  father.” 

“Yes,  but  this  was  different,  grand- 
father says.  He  told  me  it  was  in  one 
of  those  big  risky  businesses  that  Judge 
Pike  likes  to  go  into.  And  last  night 
it  was  all  finished,  the  strain  was  over, 
and  Uncle  Jonas  started  home.  His 
house  is  only  a little  way  from  the  Pikes’, 
you  know;  but  he  dropped  down  in  the 
snow  at  his  own  gate,  and  some  people 
who  were  going  by  saw  him  fall.  He  was 
dead  before  grandfather  got  there.” 

“ I can’t  be  sorry,”  said  J oe,  slowly. 
“Neither  can  I.  That’s  the  dreadful 
part  of  it!  They  say  he  hadn’t  made  a 
will,  that  though  he  was  sharper  than 
anybody  else  in  the  whole  world  about 
any  other  matter  of  business,  that  wa9 
the  one  thing  he  put  off.  And  we’re  all 
the  kin  he  had  in  the  world,  grandfather 
and  I.  And  they  say” — her  voice  sank 
to  a whisper  of  excitement — “ they  say 
he  was  richer  than  anybody  knew,  and 
that  this  last  business  with  Judge  Pike, 
the  very  thing  that  killed  him — some- 
thing about  grain — made  him  five  times 
richer  than  before!” 

She  put  her  hand  on  the  boy’s  arm, 
and  he  let  it  remain  there.  Her  eyes 
still  sought  his  with  a tremulous  appeal. 

“ God  bless  you,  Ariel !”  he  said.  “ It’s 
going  to  be  a great  thing  for  you.” 

“Ye9.  Yes,  it  is.”  The  tears  came 
suddenly  to  her  eyes.  “ I was  foolish 
last  night,  but  there  had  been  such  a 
long  time  of  wanting  things;  and  now — 
and  now  grandfather  and  I can  go — ” 
“You’re  going,  too!”  Joe  chuckled. 

“ It’s  heartless,  I suppose,  but  I’ve  set- 
tled it ! We’re  going — ” 

“7  know,”  he  cried.  “You’ve  told  me 
a thousand  times  what  he's  said  ten  times 
a thousand.  You’re  going  to  Paris!” 


“ Paris ! Yes,  that’s  it.  To  Paris, 
where  he  can  see  at  last  how  the  great 
ones  have  painted, — where  the  others  can 
show  him ! To  Paris,  where  we  can 
study  together,  where  he  can  learn  how 
to  put  the  pictures  he  sees  upon  canvas, 
and  where  I — ” 

“ Go  on,”  Joe  encouraged  her.  “ I 
want  to  hear  you  say  it.  You  don’t 
mean  that  you’re  going  to  study  paint- 
ing; you  mean  that  you’re  going  to 
learn  how  to  make  such  fellows  as  Eu- 
gene ask  you  to  dance.  Go  ahead  and 
say  it!” 

“ Yes — to  learn  how  to  dress!”  she  said. 

Joe  was  silent  for  a moment.  Then  he 
rose  and  took  the  ragged  overcoat  from 
the  back  of  his  chair.  “ Where’s  that 
muffler  ?”  he  asked. 

She  brought  it  from  where  she  had 
placed  it  to  dry,  behind  the  stove. 

“Joe,”  she  said,  huskily,  “can’t  you 
wait  till — ” 

“ Till  the  estate  is  settled  and  you  can 
coax  your  grandfather  to — ” 

“ No,  no ! But  you  could  go  with  us.” 

“ To  Paris?” 

“ He  would  take  you  as  his  secretary.” 

“ Aha !”  J oe’s  voice  rang  out  gayly  as 
he  rose,  refreshed  by  the  coffee,  toast,  and 
warmth  she  had  given  him.  “ You’ve 
been  story-reading,  Ariel,  like  Eugene! 

* Secretary  ’!” 

“Please,  Joe!” 

“ Where’s  my  tin  dinner-pail  ?”  He 
found  it  himself  upon  the  table  where 
he  had  set  it  down.  “ I’m  going  to 
earn  a dishonest  living,”  he  went  on. 

“ I have  an  engagement  to  take  a 
freight  at  a water-tank  that’s  a friend 
of  mine,  half  a mile  south  of  the  yards. 
Thank  God,  I’m  going  to  get  away 
from  Canaan!” 

“Wait,  Joe!”  She  caught  at  his 
sleeve.  “ I want  you  to — ” 

He  had  swung  out  of  the  room  and 
was  already  at  the  front  door.  She  fol- 
lowed him  closely.  “ Good-by,  Ariel !” 

“ No,  no ! Wait,  J oe !” 

He  disappeared  in  a white  whirlwind. 

She  stood  for  several  minutes  shiver- 
ing in  the  doorway.  Then  it  came  to  her 
sharply  that  she  would  not  know  where 
to  write  to  him.  She  ran  down  to  the 
gate  and  through  it.  Already  the  blizzard 
had  covered  his  footprints. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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The  Angels 

BY  EMERY  POTTLE 


WE  were  sitting  on  the  veranda 
of  Mrs.  Grenley’s  cottage — 
several  of  ms — tolerantly  peace- 
ful, and  not  ill  disposed  to  one  another. 
The  tea,  the  cigarettes,  and  easy  talk 
were  scarcely  strenuous  enough  to  over- 
balance the  comfort  of  the  late  after- 
noon, the  clean  coolness  of  the  sea-breeze 
whiffing  freshly  into  our  faces. 

I had  but  just  arrived  that  afternoon; 
Mrs.  Grenley  had  sent  for  me — and  of 
course  I came.  I knew  on  the  instant 
that  it  was  a matter  of  Syd’s  affairs — it’s 
always  Syd’s  affairs  for  me.  We  had  been 
going  over  the  situation  half-humorously. 

Amy  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
regarded  me  with  amusement.  “ You’re 
not  to  be  alarmed.  It’s  a game.  I’m  tired 
of  watching  it  alone.  So  I sent  for  you.” 
“ We  sit  on  the  side  lines?” 

“ That’s  as  may  be.  I’m  not  sure  how 
you’ll  take  it,  Landan.  You’re  so  absurd, 
you  know,  about  sport.” 

“ I like  fair  play,  to  be  sure,  and  decent 
spirit — if  that’s  what  you  mean  by  be- 
ing absurd.” 

She  reverted — with  a smile  for  my 
energy.  “ I don’t  know,  really — and  so 
I’ve  sent  for  you,  Landan.  Sydney  can’t 
help  making  love,  bless  the  boy ! He  does 
it  as  naturally  as  he  takes  his  food  and 
exercise.  I think  it  is  inherited — ” She 
paused,  with  a twinkling  eye. 

“ My  dear  Amy ! But  Syd  lost  his 
heart  years  ago.  You  remember  the 
6 Angel  of  Churches  ’ I told  you  of — 
Syd’s  ‘ Angel  ’ ? He  saw  her  first  in 
Notre  Dame,  kneeling  — she’s  always 
kneeling,  it  appears, — and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  By  Jove!  you  ought  to  hear 
the  boy  talk  about  the  i golden  aureole  of 
her  auburn  hair.’  Then  they  met  again 
in  Rome  — St.  Peter’s  — still  kneeling. 
And  again  in  one  of  the  English  cathe- 
drals— devout  as  ever.  They  never  spoke, 
and  he’s  never  seen  her  since — this  was 
three  years  ago.  But  I assure  you  it’s 
always  been  the  red-haired  girl  for  Syd.” 
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“ That  doesn’t,  however,  prevent  him 
from  taking  his  recreations.  He  hasn’t 
seemed  to  pine  of  late,  my  dear.  The 
girl — our  girl — Lucy  Langworthy — rides 
like  a wild  thing;  they’re  off  together 
now.  That’s  how  it  began — through  the 
riding,  I mean.” 

“ Well,  after  all,  why  shouldn’t  it  be- 
gin?” said  I,  with  a touch  of  parental 
pride  in  the  boy. 

Mrs.  Grenley  gazed  absently  off  to  the 
blue  of  the  sea,  now  slowly  growing  cold 
and  greenish  and  alien  in  the  darken- 
ing light. 

“ Why,  indeed ! Only  there’s  her  moth- 
er— Mrs.  Langworthy.  She’s  here,  too, 
with  her.  She’s  rather  awful.  But — it 
all  depends,  in  the  end,  on  her? ” 

“ Her  mother  ?” 

“ No — Lucy.  Doesn’t  it?  On  how  well 
Lucy  is  trained?” 

“ Is  she  trained — ?” 

“ That’s  to  be  seen.  Here  they  are 
now,”  she  added. 

“Jove!”  I heard  Syd  say,  as  the  two 
of  them  came  up  the  drive,  “ I believe 
my  soul  it’s  the  old  boy.”  And  the  girl 
looked  up  quickly,  shot  me  a glance 
out  of  her  startled  eyes,  and  then  leaned 
over  her  mare’s  neck,  patting  her — with 
that  secure  confidence  which  means,  first 
and  last,  love  of  a horse  and  understand- 
ing of  the  animal. 

He  is  a fine  boy,  and,  thank  God,  he’s 
mine — with  his  mother’s  smiling  blue 
eyes.  If  he  reads  this  story — which  he 
probably  won’t — he’ll  know  that  when  he 
ran  up  the  veranda  steps,  in  his  riding- 
things,  his  face  flushed,  bareheaded,  six 
feet  of  good,  well-set-up,  clean  pinkness 
and  muscle,  the  “ old  boy’s  ” heart 
warmed  to  him  with  a pride.  But  that’s 
nothing  to  be  written  here. 

“Hello,  father!”  it  was,  and,  “Hello, 
Syd !”  and  a hand-shake. 

And  then  for  the  girl.  Syd  led  her 
to  me  deferentially  enough.  “ It’s  Miss 
Langworthv,  father.  And  I give  you  my 
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word  she  rides . It’s  the  way  to  win  him  ” 
— explaining  me  to  her — " ride  straight 
into  his  heart.  A horse  will  do  it.” 

" A kingdom  was  offered  for  a horse 
once  before,  wasn’t  it?”  she  said,  softly. 

Mrs.  Grenley,  approaching,  heard  it 
and  laughed.  “ Very  pretty,  my  dear.” 

" Nonsense!  Who’d  want  a broken- 
down  old  principality  like  mine?”  said  I. 

Mrs.  Langworthy,  who  had  hovered 
about  restlessly,  put  in,  " Perhaps,  Colo- 
nel, your  heart  is  Rome — the  Eternal 
City.” 

"In  that  case,”  I was  moved  to  say, 
tartly — " in  that  case,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Langworthy,  let  us  be  thankful  it  has 
outlived  at  least  its  period  of  heathen 
divinities.” 

"Bully,  dad!  You’re  still  in  the  ring. 
You  didn’t  take  the  count,  did  you  ?”  and 
in  the  general  laugh  at  Syd’s  agreeable 
humor  the  group  of  us  broke  up. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  when  I strolled 
into  the  library  that  night.  Syd  was 
waiting.  " Thought  I’d  drop  in  and 
smoke  a cigarette  with  you,”  he  said. 

"Everything  all  right  with  you?”  I 
asked. 

" Right  ? Right  as  anything,  sir.” 

He  took  a cigarette  and  we  smoked  in 
silence,  both  knowing  instinctively  that 
nothing  was  to  come  of  our  talk — at  least 
I knew  it.  And  nothing  did.  It  was  only 
later,  on  the  veranda — where  we  stood 
a moment  before  separating  for  the  night' 
—that  anything  definite  took  shape. 

"You  remember  ‘The  Angel,’  dad? 
Our  angel  we  kept  running  across  in 
Europe  ?” 

"Your  angel,  boy.  I’m  too  old  for 
anything  of  the  earthly  angelic ; it’s  time 
I turned  my  thoughts  toward  the  heaven- 
ly conception  of  such  creatures.  Yes — 
I remember  her.  Why?” 

" Well — I saw  her  to-day.” 

" Kneeling,  I’ll  warrant.” 

S.yd’s  voice  was  a little  irritable. 
" Yes.  Lu  — Miss  Langworthy  and  I 
stopped  a while  on  the  way.  She  wanted 
to  look  into  a little  stone  chapel  af- 
fair along  the  road — it  was  open.  And 
— well,  she  was  there.  She  didn’t  notice 
her,  I think,  but — gad!  she — Funny, 
wasn’t  it?” 

" I believe,  Sydney,  your  pronouns 
wouldn’t  stand  the  cold  eye  of  rhet- 
oric. Well?” 


" Well  — that’s  all.”  Syd  whistled 
softly. 

" You  won’t  think  me  intruding  if  I 
ask  if  ‘ The  Angel  ’ is  as  attractive — and 
as  evanescent — as  ever  ?” 

Syd  tossed  his  cigarette  away.  It  was 
one  of  the  moments  when  I am  almost 
led  to  believe  the  boy  will  let  the  ro- 
mance in  him — for  it’s  there — come  out. 
He  didn’t. 

" She’s  corking.  Good  night,  dad,”  he 
said,  briefly. 

He  lingered,  however,  uncertainly.  We 
lighted  fresh  cigarettes  and  waited. 

" For  God’s  sake,  my  boy,  tell  it,”  I had 
to  say  at  last,  for  the  tattoo  of  Syd’s 
fingers  on  the  railing  got  on  my  nerves. 
" Tell  it  and  get  it  over  with.” 

I could  hear  him  sigh  relievedly  in 
the  darkness.  "You’re  all  right,  dad.” 
He  hesitated.  "I  — I’ve  been  playing 
rather  hard,  the  fact  is,  with — Well,  you 
know,  father,  how  it  is:  nice  girl,  out-of- 
doors,  horses,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
You  sort  of  get  started  and — you  know, 
hang  it!” 

" I can  imagine.” 

" And  Lucy — ” 

"Then  it  is  Miss  Langworthy?” 

" Sure  thing.” 

" All  right — go  on.” 

"I  mean,  of  course,  that  nothing  rot- 
ten has  happened.  I don’t  go  in  for — ” 

" I believe  you,  Syd.” 

" Thanks.  Well,  we  rather  drifted 
along — and  said  things — and — I thought 
she’d  understand  all  right.  She’s  a bully 
good  sort,  really.  I thought,  you  know, 
she’d  think  that — Oh, confound  it!  there’s 
been  nothing  to  take  seriously — except 
— this  afternoon  something  happened.  I 
didn’t  mean  to  say  so  much,  but  going 
through  a wood,  with  everything  quiet 
and  pretty  and — you  know,  I — ” 

He  didn’t  see  me  smile.  I went  on 
softly:  "Exactly — but  she’s  not  the  first 
girl  who  has  ever  been  kissed  in  a wood 
where  everything  was  quiet  and  pretty, 
and  from  perfectly  innocent  motives.” 

Syd  walked  hastily  to  the  end  of  the 
veranda.  I could  almost  swear  I heard 
him  chuckle.  He  was  grave  enough  when 
he  came  back. 

" I’m  afraid  she  didn’t  understand,”  he 
continued,  anxiously. 

"How  do  you  know  she  didn’t?”  I 
asked,  a little  impatiently. 
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He  wondered.  “ Why — why — ” 

“ I)o  you  want  her  to  take  it  serious- 
ly, Syd?” 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake,  no — but  if — ” 

“ See  here,  I wouldn’t  worry  over  this 
thing  very  much,  if  I were  you.  If  you’ve 
been  decent  throughout  and  all  that — 
and  you  have,  I take  it.  Leave  matters 
alone  for  a day  or  two  and  I’ll  find  out 
from  Mrs.  Grenley — who  intuitively  finds 
out  everything — what  we  are  to  expect. 
And,  Sydney?” 

“ Yes,  dad.” 

“ For  goodness’  sake  bear  in  mind  that 
1 have  no  patience  with  a silly  sort  of 
chivalry  practised  by  persons  of  roman- 
tically disturbed  consciences.” 

“ I don’t  quite — ” 

“ No,  I dare  say.  I’ll  explain  it  later — 
if  it’s  necessary.  Good  night,  boy.” 

“ Good  night  ” — and  he  almost  wrung 
my  hands  off.  “ And  thanks — I’m  aw- 
fully grateful  for — ” 

“ There!  there!  I guess  we  under- 
stand it.” 

“ I wonder,”  I murmured,  when  he 
had  gone — “ I wonder  just  how  well 
trained  Lucy  is?” 

But  of  one  thing  I was  sure — it  was 
still  the  red-haired  angel  for  Syd. 

When  I came  down  the  next  morning 
the  house  was  opened  wide,  good  clean 
sun  and  a live  breeze  sifting  through  the 
rooms.  Mrs.  Grenlcy’s  butler  told  me  Mr. 
Sydney  had  breakfasted  very  early,  and 
had  then  gone  off  for  a day’s  fishing,  he 
thought — somewhere. 

“ He  left  no  word,  Benham  ?” 

“ No,  sir,  no  word.” 

The  little  breakfast-room  was  a pool 
of  yellow  sunshine.  It  was  early — per- 
haps not  half  after  seven — and  I was 
the  only  breakfaster.  At  least  until  she 
came  down.  I fancied  that  she  very 
nearly  gave  a start  on  seeing  me.  How- 
ever, a lean  old  chap  of  fifty-six  in  flan- 
nels and,  thank  God,  a good  temper, 
is  not  the  most  disconcerting  thing  in 
the  world. 

“ Good  morning,  my  dear  Miss  Lang- 
worthy— I hail  you  as  one  of  the  children 
of  the  morning.  Dear  me,  if  more  people 
in  this  world  had  ever  seen  the  sun  rise, 
there’d  be  fewer  souls  going  begging  for 
analysis  and — ” 

“ And  more  poets,”  she  laughed,  gently. 


“ Well,  well,  there  never  yet  was  a 
plan  of  salvation  that  didn’t  have  its 
drawbacks.” 

She  laughed  again — that  pleasant  laugh 
of  one  who  is  in  a friendly  mood,  with  no 
desire  to  make  clever  retorts.  Curious 
as  I was  about  the  girl,  I found  myself 
liking  her  presence. 

“ I think  if  you’d  be  good  enough  to 
pour  the  coffee,”  said  I,  “ the  morning 
would  really  be  complete.” 

She  talked  little — for  which  I liked 
her  the  more, — though  her  silence  were 
not  the  dreary  spaces  of  those  break- 
fasters  whose  utterances  are  still  dammed 
with  sleep.  Her  hands  were  nervous, 
playing  rapidly  and  vaguely  about  the 
coffee  equipage,  though  her  eyes  were 
steady  enough. 

Lucy  Langworthy  at  the  coffee-urn 
was,  at  the  instant,  scarcely  the  genteel 
adventuress — or  I have  met  none  of  the 
type.  She  had  her  mother’s  slightness 
of  figure,  and  also,  one  imagined,  the 
inner  steel  fibre  of  her  endurance;  she 
had,  too,  a fineness  of  quality,  something 
to  be  felt,  not  seen;  deep  gray  eyes  that, 
as  I watched,  suffused  with  gentleness, 
hardened  sharply  to  determination,  and, 
again,  quivered  with  a startled  girlish- 
ness. Her  face,  colorless,  though  sug- 
gesting color,  wTas  well  cut;  the  mouth 
in  particular  was  overlarge,  but  gracious 
and  flexible,  likely  to  droop  at  the  cor- 
ners in  despondent  curves  if  in  the  course 
of  time  things  went  wrong  with  her. 
And  there  were,  of  course,  as  Amy  had 
said,  her  sweet  manners.  The  riding- 
clothes  she  wore  were  perfect. 

“ When  I looked  for  you  after  dinner 
last  night,”  I explained,  presently,  “ you 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.” 

She  glanced  at  me  quickly.  “No.  I 
went  up  early.  I was  overtired.  We — 
your  son  and  I — rode  too  far,  perhaps, — 
the  sun  was  blistering.” 

“ He  said  he  was  a bit  fagged  himself.” 

She  let  the  fact  drop.  But  into  her 
eyes  crept  a little  smile. 

“ It’s  a mistake  to  ride — too  far,”  I 
hazarded. 

The  smile  went  out.  Subtly  she  was 
on  the  defence. 

“ I am  a good  horsewoman,  I believe,” 
she  said,  quietly.  “ And  one  often  has  to 
wait  for  time  to  prove  the  mistake, 
doesn’t  one?” 
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" Time  has  rather  a nasty  way  of  doing 
that,”  I answered,  briefly. 

“ I’m  always  making  mistakes,”  she 
smiled  winningly,  " and  wishing  I were 
well  out  of  them.  It’s  wretched  to  feel 
that  one  is  always  to  get  into  trouble  one 
doesn’t  at  all  want.” 

" No  one  wants  trouble,  I infer,”  I 
returned. 

“ One  wants  such  a lot  of  things,”  she 
said,  aimlessly. 

" One  gets  such  a lot  of  things — in 
one  way  or  another,”  I said,  looking 
straight  in  her  eyes. 

She  didn’t  flinch.  “ Yes.” 

“All- — at  any  rate,  almost  all — of  the 
troubles  in  this  world,  I suspect,  might 
be  remedied  if  people  were  only  born  with 
a sense  of  proportion — or  acquired  it, — a 
sense  that  would  give  the  proper  valua- 
tion to — ” 

" To  improper  things  ?”  she  caught  me 
up. 

" In  a way,  if  you  like.” 

She  rose,  gravely,  and  stood  at  her 
place,  drawing  on  her  gloves  slowly, 
carefully. 

" I dare  say  you  are  right,”  she  said, 
at  last,  " though  your  observation  would 
be  more  correctly,  or  more  frankly,  put 
if  you  changed  people  to  women , would 
it  not  ?” 

Well,  we  understood  each  other.  Evi- 
dently she  guessed  Syd  had  been  talking 
to  me;  I hesitated,  at  a loss,  for  a mo- 
ment. The  ground  was  new. 

“ It  isn’t  fair,”  she  went  on,  quickly 
but  quietly.  " It  isn’t  fair — to  make 
women  the  recording  angels  of  men’s  ac- 
counts with  them.” 

“ You’re  right,  Miss  Langworthy.”  She 
had  the  better  of  it. 

She  faced  me  impetuously.  "You 
came  to  see  me.  Now  that  you  have  seen 
me — well?”  Her  voice  shaded  from  bit- 
terness to  insolence. 

" My  dear  Miss  Lucy,  I — ” 

" Now  that  you  know  us — how  we  live 
— they’ve  told  it  all — what’s  to  be  done? 
Am  I to  be  allowed  to  play  with  your 
son  politely — provided  I keep  my  head 
and  take  a flirtation  merely  as  a flirta- 
tion? I mustn’t  fall  in  love  with  him. 
And  of  course  he  won’t  fall  in  love  with 
me.  I’m  not  the  sort  for  him.  I’m  hunt- 
ing a fortune — and  they  call  my  mother 
the  Ancient  Mariner.” 


She  stopped,  trembling,  as  I imagine, 
in  terror  and  a crude  youthful  pride  at 
her  own  effrontery.  Her  cheeks  flushed 
in  two  curious  red  blotches  directly  un- 
der her  eyes;  the  slenderness  of  her  body 
was  strongly  accentuated  by  the  pulsa- 
tions of  emotion  that  bent  and  swayed 
her  waywardly. 

Her  next  words  at  least  showed  the 
frankness  of  her  spirit. 

" You  think  now  J’ve  proved  myself 
all  you  thought  me,  don’t  you?  That 
I am  nothing,  after  all,  but  a bundle 
of  wretched  taste  and  hurt  pride? — it’s 
true,  I suppose.” 

As  she  turned  her  back  on  me  uncer- 
tainly, it  was  not  so  much  the  mortified 
tears  in  her  eyes,  too  sudden  a flood  to 
hide,  as  the  unexpectedly  girlish  droop 
of  her  shoulders,  the  loosened  slope  of 
her  head  into  her  slim  neck,  that  put 
the  situation  into  key  for  me.  I laughed 
— not,  believe  me,  brutally.  But  I laugh- 
ed at  the  situation.  She  was,  after  all, 
such  a child. 

Miss  Langworthy  eyed  me  at  the  sound, 
tightly  clenching  her  hands. 

" Oh !”  she  cried,  helplessly.  “ Oh !” 

" At  any  rate,”  said  I,  genuinely  dis- 
tressed at  her  position,  " the  morning 
hasn’t  turned  out  poetically,  has  it? 
Here  we  are  like  two  people  in  a Bowery 
theatre  wrangling  over  who  shall  have 
The  Child.” 

Her  eyes  filled  warmly  and  the  deeply 
indented  corners  of  her  mouth  con- 
tracted. 

, “ I didn’t  mean  to  do  it,”  she  mur- 
mured, painfully.  "Really,  I — I am  not 
quite  the  kind  you  think  me — yet.” 

"Dear  young  lady,  I don’t  remember 
having  expressed  any  thought  of  you  I 
might  have  this  morning.  Indeed,  I’m 
certain  I have  not.  You  have  forced  on 
me  an  issue — pardon  me — just  a trifle  un- 
warrantably. I don’t  know  exactly  what 
you  expect  me  to  say  or  to  do.  I might 
roar  out  in  a passionate  voice  that  you 
sha’n’t  have  my  son,  or  I suppose  I 
might  pat  your  hand  and  tell  you  it’s 
a hard  world,  and  that  self-sacrifice  is  a 
noble  though  lonely  trait.  I’m  really  not 
fitted  for  the  do-your-worst-woman  role, 
and  somehow  the  kindly,  moist-eyed  old 
father  rather  bores  me.  You  must,  how- 
ever, grant  me  the  right  of  having  some- 
thing more  than  an  ephemeral  interest 
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in  the  welfare  of  my  son — I dare  say  I’m 
very  old-fashioned  to  cherish  such  an  in- 
terest, my  dear  lady.  I don’t  mind  say- 
ing that  so  far  in  our  history  my  son 
and  I have  been  very  good  friends — 
‘pals,’  he  calls  it — and  you  can’t  expect 
me  to  go  back  on  him  without  a tre- 
mendous reason.” 

The  confusion  of  her  mind  was  evident 
in  the  childlike  uncertainty  of  her  move- 
ments— little  shiftings  of  head  and  hands 
and  feet.  The  red  blotches  under  her 
eyes  glowed  unpleasantly.  With  a fine 
effort  she  got  herself  together. 

“ I’m  very  confused — and  ashamed,” 
she  said,  quietly.  “ There  is  something 
I want  to  say — and  I can’t  get  it  into 
words.  It’s  something  to  explain  myself. 
And  there’s  no  way  for  me  to  think  it 
out  now.  You’d  have  to  know  so  many 
things  about  me  to  make  it  all  clear. 
And  if  I told  you  wouldn’t — care.  In- 
side me  somewhere  I’m  right  about  a 
good  many  things,  but  you’ve  confused 
me — put  me  so  hopelessly  outside,  of  you. 
Oh,  I can’t  find  any  opening  in  your 
armor.  That’s  what  you  and  he  stand 
for — I can’t  even  express  that.  But 
you’re  so  satisfied — no,  not  that  word — 
complete,  perhaps ; you  don’t  need  to 
bother  about  me.”  She  went  out  swiftly. 

“ It  is  still  a question,”  said  I to  Mrs. 
Grenley,  an  hour  or  two  later,  “ whether 
the  Ancient  Mariner  has  trained  her 
Lucy  properly.” 

“ Tell  me,”  she  said,  quickly. 

“You  will  observe  when  I finish  the 
account,”  I returned,  confidentially, 
“ that  so  far  from  corning  to  any  decision 
on  the  interesting  case  of  Lucy,  I have 
succeeded  in  complicating  my  own  posi- 
tion in  the  matter  horribly.” 

She  laughed.  “ I could  have  told  you 
would  do  that.” 

The  accident  I have  never  very  clearly 
comprehended — and,  after  all.  it  is  rather 
useless  to  dig  out  the  details  of  such  an 
event.  I have  often  felt  distinctly  un- 
comfortable over  the  reflection  that  1 was 
the  last  one  the  poor  girl  talked  with 
before  she  met  with  her  hurt.  Even  the 
sense  of  the  ultimate  justification  of  one’s 
position  is  rarely  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  disagreeable  reflection  that  an- 
other attitude  might  so  easily  have  be- 
gotten another  issue.  I suppose  that  she 


flung  herself  upon  her  horse  and  dashed 
off  recklessly — anywhere.  Horses  seem 
created  to  carry  people  to  heaven  or  hell, 
in  the  popular  conception.  At  any  rate, 
the  mare  went  wild,  reared  and  plunged, 
and  in  the  end  fell  wretchedly — Lucy 
under  her. 

And  Syd — in  the  inscrutable  hands  of 
the  Pawn-mover  — coming  home  from 
fishing,  found  her  in  a thicket,  sense- 
less and  bruised  and  bleeding,  and 
brought  her  home,  anguish  and  remorse 
in  his  eyes.  That  is  the  bare  statement 
of  the  fact.  The  subtler  emotional  states 
of  us  all  during  the  ensuing  week  were, 
I dare  say,  open  to  analysis — yet — well, 
we  continued  to  go  about  with  covert 
questions  in  our  eyes;  and  on  our  lips, 
conventionally,  How  is  she  to-day  ? 

With  me  it  was  all  what  course  Syd 
was  to  take.  The  boy  was  tremendously 
shocked,  of  course,  and  saddened.  I’ve 
seen  in  my  day  many  regrettable  things 
happen  to  a man  when  he  has  been  shock- 
ed and  saddened — over  a girl.  But  just 
now  I was  in  no  position  to  say  a word 
to  him — honorably.  I was  annoyed  more 
than  I cared  to  admit  by  the  echo  of  a 
girl’s  voice,  by  the  memory  of  a white, 
sharpened  face — handsome  in  its  distress. 
“It  isn’t  fair,”  I kept  hearing.  I did 
not  like  to  tell  Syd  of  the  talk  Lucy  and 
I had  had  the  very  morning  of  the  ac- 
cident. I’ve  known  hot-blooded  youth 
to  curse  its  parent  for  less  than  this. 
In  short,  I had  nothing  to  do  but  wait — 
more  or  less  on  the  outside  of  it  all. 

The  Ancient  Mariner  was  insufferable 
— as  one  might  expect  her  to  be.  A more 
unpleasant  person  I never  encountered. 
And  her  unpleasantness  lay  not  so  much 
in  what  she  said  as  in  the  suppressed, 
sorrows-on-sorrows  air  she  diffused. 

I am  willing  to  take  my  share  in  the 
day  of  reckoning  for  Lucy  Langworthy’s 
hurt,  physical  and  mental,  but  I’m  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  her  mother  who 
will  pay  heaviest.  I can  see  her  now, 
walking  the  piazza,  wringing  her  dry  lit- 
tle hands  and  dabbing  at  her  dry,  pale 
eyes.  I knew,  and  Amy  knew,  that  it 
was  not  all  for  the  broken  and  battered 
girl  up-stairs  the  dry  little  hands  and  the 
dry,  pale  eyes  so  suffered. 

Lucy  had  lain  for  a week,  piteously 
suffering,  they  told  me,  unconscious  of 
her  surroundings,  and  muttering  a name 
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endlessly — a man’s  name.  We  had  had 
specialists  up  from  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton who  looked  her  over  gravely,  dispas- 
sionately. Afterward  we  gave  them 
luncheon  and  tried  to  extract  information 
from  them — politely.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  we  got  something.  It  was  bad 
enough,  the  Lord  knows,  and  gave  the 
last  touch  to  our  rasping  nerves. 

“ She’ll  probably  never  walk  again,” 
said  the  great  surgeon.  “ I’m  inclined 
to  think  the  hip  is  hopelessly  injured. 
Of  course,  of  course — in  the  lapse  of  time 
— she  may — but  really — it’s  most  unfor- 
tunate, my  dear  Colonel  Darrow — Oh, 
as  to  her  living?  She  might  live  on  for 
five  years — more,  perhaps;  it  is  difficult 
to  say.” 

“ My  God ! father,”  muttered  Syd. 
“ It’s  awful.”  And  he  left  us. 

I looked  at  Mrs.  Grenley;  in  her  fine 
eyes  there  were  tears. 

“ Who  is  it,  Amy,”  said  I,  impatient- 
ly, “who  gives  these  twists  to  mor- 
tal affairs?” 

Later  in  the  day — at  twilight,  in  fact — 
Syd  came  to  me  in  an  excited,  high- 
strung  mood.  There  was  in  his  blue  eyes 
the  light  of  lofty  purpose  I used  to  mark 
in  his  mother.  I intuitively  knew  I was 
in  for  a case  of  chivalry. 

“ Walk  with  me,  dad,”  he  said,  ear- 
nestly. “There’s  something  I’ve  got  to 
talk  out.” 

He  went  at  it  briefly. 

“ It’s  tliis,”  said  he,  striding  along 
nervously.  “ This.  You  know  about 
Lucy — this  terrible  doctor  business  has 
about  made  me  sick,  dad.  It’s  cruel. 
But  that’s  not  the  thing.  This  afternoon 
— I was  in  the  library  and  couldn’t  help 
hearing — her  mother  went  on  to  Mrs. 
Grenley  at  an  awful  rate.  About  me  and 
Lucy,  you  know.  She  said  the  poor  girl 
had — had,  well,  just  been  lying  there 
muttering  my — name — for  all  this  week. 
God!  it’s  awful  to  think  of  her,  isn’t  it? 
So  gone  to  pieces.  And  she — her  mother 
— said  that  Lucy  was  awfully  in  love 
with  me — this  sounds  like  rot  to  put 
into  words — and  that  she  had  told  her — - 
the  night  before  the  accident — that  we 
were  practically  engaged — and  all  that.” 
He  paused  awkwardly,  but  I maintained 
silence.  “ And  she — her  mother — said 
that  now,  in  addition  to  her  frightful 
burden  of  lameness,  Lucy  would  have  to 


carry  about  a broken  heart.  Because — 
because  no  man  would  tie  himself  up  to 
a cripple,  a weak,  helpless  cripple.  No 
man  — she  said  it  awfully  pitifully — 
would  be  expected  to  do  that.  She  wept 
and  seemed  tremendously  cut  up — she’s 
awfully  fond  of  Lucy,  after  all.” 

Syd  looked  at  me  imploringly. 

“ Well  ?”  said  I at  last. 

“Well?  Why,  there’s  only  one  thing 
in  the  world  for  a decent  chap  to  do, 
dad ! You  see  that.  I’m  going  to — ” 

“ Stop.  You  needn’t  put  it  into  words. 
I know  what  you’re  about  to  say.” 

“ I — ” he  began,  sternly. 

“ Sydney,  my  boy,  have  you  thought 
this  thing  out?  Do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing?  I can’t  believe  it  possible. 
No,  no,  don’t  protest.  There  never  yet 
was  a young  man  who  hasn’t  thought  out 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  of 
heaven — if  asked.  Put  aside  this  chival- 
ry, I beg  of  you,  for  a moment.  There 
have  been  more  broken  hearts,  more  rest- 
less, wayward  men,  more  pining  wom- 
en, by  reason  of  this  devil  of  misplaced 
honor  — what  you  may  call  it  makes 
no  difference.” 

“ I’m  sorry  you  misjudge  me,”  he  said. 

“ Confound  you,  I don’t  misjudge  you. 
I wish  I did — I wish  I did.  I know  you 
and  your  kind  too  well.  Oh,  you’re  bound 
to  engage  yourself  to  Lucy — marry  her, 
I suppose.  That’s  what  you’ve  come  to. 
Think  it  out ! Why  ? Why  ? Why  do  it  ? 
Because  you  believe  yourself  bound  by 
a tie  that  never  existed.  Simply  to  soothe 
mentally  an  unfortunate  girl  with  a more 
unfortunate  mother — ” 

“ If  you  please,  father — ” 

“ Oh,  I apologize — if  that’s  what  you 
want.  You  know  your  own  heart,  I 
take  it,  and  you’ve  told  me  yourself  you 
had  no  thoughts  of  love  for  Lucy.  You 
must  not  argue  that  because  your  con- 
science, or  whatever  it  is  that  sentiment- 
ally works  at  such  times  as  these,  pricks 
you  to  a conclusion,  that  conclusion  is 
sane.  T tell  you,  my  boy,  you  are  utterly 
absolved  from  any  need  to  give  your  life 
to  that  girl — utterly.” 

Syd  bent  his  head  doggedly  and  strode 
on  rapidly. 

“Do  you  know  what  it  means — this?” 
T went  on  in  temperately.  “It  means 
tying  your  body  to  an  invalid  whom  you 
don’t — Do  you  love  her?" 
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He  shook  his  head  dumbly. 

"Whom,  then,  you  don’t  love;  cutting 
yourself  off  from  your  own  sort;  growing 
meek  and  outwardly  kind — a nice  gift, 
indeed,  to  a woman  who  is  a man’s  wife; 
and  letting  your  mind  and  soul  go  stray- 
ing through  hell,  a domesticated,  petty 
hell,  till  you — Do  you  want  all  this  ?” 

The  boy  drew  his  breath  in  sharply. 
He  was  having  his  struggle.  His  hat 
was  pulled  grimly  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
puffed  fiercely  at  his  pipe. 

"I  — I don’t  mean  to  be  rough  on 
you,  dad,”  he  said,  finally.  “ But  I 
reckon  we  can’t  get  together  on  this.  It’s 
something  that  we  don’t  quite  hit  off  to- 
gether. Always  before  this  we’ve  been 
pretty  good  pals — I — You’re  right 
enough  from  your  point,  maybe,  but” — 
he  shook  his  head  obstinately — “but  I 
can’t  see  it.  It’s — it’s  up  to  me,  dad — 
I’m  sorry  you  aren’t  with  me.” 

There  wasn’t  anything  more  to  say; 
Syd  and  I are  not  the  sort  who  quarrel 
and  bicker. 

I gave  him  my  hand.  “ You’re  wrong, 
bitterly,  foolishly  wrong,  from  my  view 
of  it,  my  son.  No,  I’m  not  going  over  it 
all  again;  I’ve  said  it  all.  You’re  man 
enough  to  shut  up  and  bear  what  comes 
to  you,  I believe.  And,  Syd?” 

“ Yes?” 

“ When  you  want  me  I’m  ready  to 
help — where  I can.” 

“ She  was  too  weak  and  tired  and  sick 
to  resist  him,  Landan,  my  dear,”  said 
Amy  Grenley.  And  this  was  another 
week  later,  when  it  was  clear  that  Lucy 
wasn’t,  at  least,  to  die  on  our  hands  in 
melancholy  haste. 

“ For  Syd,”  she  whispered,  “ swept 
everything  aside  the  day  he  saw  her, 
you  knowr.  He  was  like  a holy  flame,  I 
fancy.  There’s  something  of  the  religious 
enthusiast  in  him,  after  all.” 

“ There’s  something  of  the  fool  in  him, 
after  all,”  I answered,  irritably. 

Amy  let  her  eyes  stray  unseeingly  off 
to  the  sea. 

“ She  lies  there  very  content,  Landan — 
very  still  and  white  and  content.  Like  a 
little  girl — she  is  a little  girl,  dear — who 
has  gone  to  bed  with  her  belovedest  doll.” 

“ He  told  her — he  must  have  had  to 
tell  her — he  loved  her  ?” 

“ I suppose  he  did — poor  Lucy.” 
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“ Poor  Syd.” 

“ If  you  could  see  her,  Landan.  Al- 
most I think  you  wouldn’t  grudge  her 
Syd.  She’s  too  sick  and  broken  to  think 
— she’s  just  happy,  dear.” 

I shook  my  head.  “ No — don’t.  It’s 
all  Syd  for  me.” 

“ Landan  — don’t  you  know  ? Lucy 
loves  Syd — loves  him.  It’s  come  to  her. 
And  she  couldn’t  give  him  up.  Don’t 
you  see?” 

We  both  repeated  it. 

“ Poor  Lucy.” 

We  had  been  away  from  Mrs.  Gren- 
ley’s — Syd  and  I — for  a month.  We  went 
to  our  own  place  in  the  Adirondacks 
at  Syd’s  request.  And  I hope  that  in 
my  declining  years  a kind  Providence 
will  never  let  me  spend  so  dismal  a period 
again.  He  was  moody  and  dull  and  spirit- 
less. Naturally  we  spoke  not  at  all  of 
the  events  of  the  past  month  at  Mrs. 
Grenley’s.  My  heart  ached  for  him — 
ached  that  he  had  to  put  on  the  garment 
of  a man’s  experience  so  soon. 

Then  at  last  the  letters  came — Lucy’s 
letters — one  for  me  and  one  for  Syd. 
They  came  to  change  everything.  What 
she  said  to  him  I don’t  know.  In  fact, 
I’m  always  to  be  grateful  that  I don’t 
know.  I’m  spared  that,  at  least.  Some- 
where in  my  papers  there’s  a little 
leather  case — I can  find  it  at  this  moment 
easily — which  has  a letter — Lucy’s  letter 
to  me,  written  tremblingly,  I know  now 
painfully,  and  with  infinite  labor,  from 
her  bed. 

“ My  dear  Colonel  Darrow, — I give 
you  back  your  son  to-day.  I know  now 
why  it  all  came  about,  for  my  mother  has 
told  me  the  truth — the  sorry  truth — that 
Mrs.  Grenley  reluctantly  confirmed.  It  is, 
to  me,  as  bitter  as  it  must  be  to  you — more 
T cannot  say.  I don’t  know  quite  why 
I ever  allowed  Sydney  to  become  engaged 
to  me  except  that  I fancied  I might  die 
and  wanted  the  bit  of  happiness.  I want- 
ed to  believe  it  true  for  a little  while. 
Please  don’t  think  me  all  bad — I’m  not. 
I’d  like  to  feel  that  you  forgive  me — 
everything — that  morning  we  were  to- 
gether and  this  other.  It  will  help  me 
in  getting  well  or  in  lying  like  this  till 
something  better  comes  to  end  things. 

Lucy  Lanoworthy.” 
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I suppose  I sat  for  a long  time  with 
the  letter  in  my  hand.  There  were  tears, 
I’m  bound  to  say,  in  my  eyes,  and  I was 
muttering:  “Poor  little  girl!  Poor 
Lucy!  Poor  little  Lucy!”  when  Syd 
came  in  softly. 

Then  I wondered  what  it  all  meant 
to  him. 

" You  heard,  too  ?”  I said.  He  nodded. 

So  we  sat  and  smoked  in  silence — glad 
enough  of  each  other’s  company.  Neither 
of  us  felt  quite  guiltless,  I suspect, 
though  I’m  not  quite  clear  why.  But, 
somehow,  between  us  there  was  the  sorry 
feeling  that  we  crushed  in  our  hands  a 
little  bird,  and  had  hurt  it  cruelly. 

"It  looks  like  the  end  of  it,”  I said, 
after  a long  time,  tentatively. 

Syd  looked  up  miserably.  "It’s  hell, 
isn’t  it?” 

" Something  like  that,”  said  I. 

It  was  at  Newport — for  we  had  left 
the  camp  after  Lucy’s  letters  came — we 
met  her — the  Angel  of  the  Churches,  the 
red  - haired  angel.  And  Amy  Grenley 
brought  it  about — brought  her  about,  I 
might  say.  Amy  had  come  down  from 
Bar  Harbor  for  a part  of  August. 

Amy  was  rather  secretive  over  the  mat- 
ter of  the  meeting.  She  said  merely  that 
she  wanted  us — Syd  and  me — to  lunch 
with  her  on  her  yacht,  the  Israfel, 
and  cruise  about  for  the  afternoon;  and 
that  there  was  to  be  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  world  with  her. 

Neither  Syd  nor  I had  recovered  our 
spirits  since  those  heavy  days  in  the  camp. 
Beyond  a good  bit  of  riding  and  driving 
— and  polo  for  Syd — we  found  little  to 
amuse  ourselves  over.  But  a day  with 
Amy  always  puts  one  right,  and  Syd, 
down  as  he  was,  couldn’t  quite  pass  by 
unheeded  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world. 

When  we  went  aboard  they  were  there, 
just  the  two  women,  aft  under  the  awn- 
ings. As  I remember  it,  both  the  boy 
and  I stopped  short  at  the  sight;  Syd 
gasped  and  blushed. 

"By  Jove!  dad,”  he  stammered,  "it’s 
—it’s-” 

" It’s  your  Angel,  Syd,”  I said. 

And  it  was. 

She  was  wonderfully  beautiful  in  her 
white  yachting-clothes — nearly  as  lovely 
as  Amy  Grenley  at  twenty.  She  met  us 
with  becoming  shyness,  but  in  her  eyes 


I saw  the  light  of  recognition  for  Syd. 
It  was  natural  that  presently  the  two 
should  drift  away  together.  I was  grate- 
ful to  be  alone  with  Amy. 

"Have  you  a chapel  aboard  the  boat 
anywhere,  Amy?”  I asked,  interestedly. 
" The  young  woman  isn’t  complete  with- 
out it — she’ll  be  kneeling  on  your  decks, 
I’m  certain,  at  any  moment.  Perhaps 
she  brings  along  a toy  chapel  wherever 
she  goes,  and  wax  tapers.” 

Amy  was  indulgent.  " She’s  beautiful, 
isn’t  she?  You  must  know  her — talk  to 
her.  She  is — But  you’ll  want  to  find 
out  for  yourself.” 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  other 
things — about — ” 

" I know,”  she  said.  " Not  to-day,  dear. 
She  and  her  mother  are  still  at  my  house. 
And  she’s  getting  better — she’s  going  to 
live,  to  walk  again,  they  think.  Don’t 
ask  any  more  now.” 

And  at  that  moment  luncheon  was 
announced. 

I’m  not  going  into  the  discussion  of 
that  day.  In  the  light  of  things  now  I 
perceive  that  it  had  to  be.  Perhaps  it 
was  a mild  penance  for  our  past  sins — 
Syd’s  and  mine;  perhaps  it  was  a taste 
of  the  higher  life.  In  any  case,  I can’t 
enter  into  it  adequately. 

I talked  with  the  Angel  for  twenty 
minutes  after  luncheon,  and  then  I hand- 
ed her  handsomely  back  to  Syd  and  re- 
turned to  Amy. 

"I  begin  to  understand,”  said  I,  with 
reserve. 

"Yes?” 

" She — ah — has  a fine  character.” 

" Has  she  not  ?” 

" She  has — I believe  it  is  called  so — 
temperament  ?” 

" Yes,  my  dear,  temperament.” 

" She  has  a soul.” 

" You  noticed  that?” 

" I was  compelled  to,  though  it  did  not 
seem  quite  delicate  of  me.” 

" I know — she  is  almost  too — ” 

" She  fingers  it  as  if  it  were  a bead  on 
a string.” 

" She’ll  amuse  Syd.” 

" Ye-e-s,  oh  yes.” 

" Strange  he  should  meet  her  at  last.” 

" Delightful.” 

"You  know  it’s  always  been  the  girl 
with  the  red  hair  for  Syd  ?” 

" Always.” 
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We  were  silent.  Over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boat  was  the  murmur,  not  of 
voices,  of  a voice.  I caught,  “Life  is  a 
wonderful  dreamy  thing — like  a beautiful 
jewel — haven’t  you  found  it  so  ?” 

“ That  to  Syd!”  said  I to  Amy. 

“ She  hates  horses,”  Amy  answered. 

“ And  society,  she  says.” 

“And  dogs.” 

“ And  coaching.” 

“ And  cigarettes.” 

“And  light  talk.” 

I sighed  comfortably.  “ Well,  if  I 
were  Syd — I mean  if  Syd  were  me — he’d 
push  her  off  the  boat.” 

“ Perhaps  he  likes  it.” 

Late  that  night  Syd  and  I were  to- 
gether. He  seemed  strangely  placid  and 
at  ease;  his  blue  eyes  shone  softly,  as  if 
he  had  hit  upon  an  agreeable  secret.  I 
had  not  seen  him  so  for  weeks.  I had 
a sudden  chill  at  my  heart.  “ Good 
Lord !”  thought  I.  “ Maybe  it  is  the 
Angel  for  Syd,  after  all.” 

I had  to  probe  gently,  though. 

“ She’s  a nice  girl,”  I advanced, 
genially. 

“ Who?” 

“ The  Angel.” 

“ Um-m — yes.” 

“ Very  handsome.” 

“ Corker.” 

A long  silence. 

“ Queer  you  should  meet  her  at  last.” 

“ Wasn’t  it?” 

“ I dare  say  we’ll  see  a great  deal  of 
her,”  I continued,  carefully. 

Syd  faced  me  with  a laugh  and  thrust 


out  his  hand  to  me.  “ Why  don't  you 
say  it  ?”  he  grinned. 

I took  his  hand  with  relief.  “ Thank 
Heaven,  Syd.  I don’t  need  to.  But 
she’s  nice  in  a church.” 

“ Bully — in  a church.” 

His  eyes  were  still  smiling  over  that 
pleasant  secret  of  his,  and  he  kept  wring- 
ing my  hand. 

“You  won’t  mind  if  I leave  you  to- 
morrow, dad?”  he  began,  shyly. 

“ Oh  no.  Going  away  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Might  I ask  where  ?” 

He  hesitated  long  enough  for  me  to 
guess  the  truth. 

“ Not—”  I cried. 

“ That’s  it,  dad.” 

“God  bless  you,  boy;  she's  worth  all 
you  can  give  her.” 

“ Riglit-o.” 

“ And  so  it’s  Lucy  for  you,  after  all  ?” 

“Yes,  sir — yes,  if  she’ll  have  me.  I 
knew  it  to-day.  And,  dad,  she’s  an 
angel!” 

“ Lucy?” 

“ Sure  thing.  A real  live  angel.” 

And  we  said  no  more. 

“ There’s  one  thing,  though,”  said  I 
to  Amy  Grenley  the  next  day,  when  we 
had  gone  over  it  all  from  end  to  end, 
“the  Ancient  Mariner  is  a hard  pill  to 
swallow,  I’m  bound  to  admit.” 

“ She’s  rather  awful.” 

“ But  we’ve  settled  the  question  of — ” 

“ Of  Lucy’s  training  ? Yes.  But  you 
know  I believed  in  Lucy  all  along, 
Landan.” 


The  Faith  in  Doubt 


BY  HENRY  FLETCHER  HARRIS 


THE  peace  of  God  descends  more  softly  shed 
Than  light  upon  the  deep. 

And  sinks  below  the  tumult  of  my  years 
Deeper  than  dreams  or  sleep. 


And  somehow,  as  of  dusk  was  born  the  star 
Whose  fire  is  on  the  sea. 

Another  star  from  doubt’s  profounder  dark 
Ts  risen  and  shines  on  me. 
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The  Search  for  Men 

BY  HERBERT  JACKSON  HAPGOOD 


THERE  is  a saying,  oft  repeated  in 
song  and  story,  to  the  effect  that 
u Opportunity  knocks  only  once  at 
a man’s  door  and  is  then  forever  gone.” 
If  this  were  true  once,  it  certainly  is  not 
to-day — at  least  not  in  the  American 
business  world.  Opportunity  is  knock- 
ing continuously  at  the  door  of  every 
business  man,  whether  he  be  the  young 
boy  who  has  just  left  school,  or  the  gen- 
eral manager  who  awaits  only  the  presi- 
dency of  his  company.  The  individual 
still  continues  to  play  the  all-important 
part  in  the  business  world.  Great  cor- 
porations may  be  formed  and  merged 
into  still  greater  combinations,  and  sys- 
tem may  reduce  business  to  an  apparently 
machinelike  routine,  but  there  still  re- 
mains an  ever-increasing  need  for  brainy, 
energetic  men. 

Three  types  of  ability  are  in  constant 
demand  for  the  more  important  posi- 
tions in  the  business  world — the  ability 
to  organize,  direct,  and  manage;  the 
ability  to  create  new  markets,  either  by 
advertising  or  personal  arguments;  and 
the  ability  to  supervise  detail  work  and 
devise  labor  and  time  saving  devices. 
For  these  abilities  employers  are  willing 
to  pay  salaries  that  formerly  would  have 
been  considered  fabulous.  It  is  the  pos- 
session or  lack  of  one  or  all  of  these 
types  which  divides  men  into  three  great 
classes.  At  one  extreme  are  the  ex- 
traordinary, capable  executives,  sales- 
men, and  detail  men;  at  the  other  ex- 
treme men  who  possess  none  of  these 
qualifications,  but  are  fitted  to  do  manual 
labor  or  automatically  perform  routine 
clerical  duties.  Between  them  comes  a 
large  class — the  mediocre  man,  too  proud 
to  work  with  his  hands,  and  with  only 
a limited  amount  of  executive,  selling, 
or  detailing  ability. 

Never  in  the  world’s  history  were  there 
such  opportunities  for  the  man  of  ex- 
traordinary ability,  coupled  with  so  much 
power  and  such  unlimited  salaries,  as 
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exist  to-day.  Probably  there  are  now 
more  men  who  receive  a salary  of  $25,000 
or  more  a year  than  drew  $10,000  a year 
in  the  seventies,  and  as  the  world  moves 
from  greater  to  still  greater  things,  the 
demand  has  apparently  removed  all  lim- 
its to  the  salary  that  will  be  paid  the 
men  who  can  stand  at  the  head  and  suc- 
cessfully manage  the  immense  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  recently  formed. 

Never  in  the  world’s  history  was  the 
condition  of  the  employee  who  works 
with  his  hand  or  automatically  with  his 
pen  equalled  in  grade  of  living,  pleas- 
ures, or  opportunities  for  education  and 
improvement.  The  skilled  laborer  to- 
day receives  more  than  his  superintendent 
of  the  seventies. 

Between  these  two  classes  there  is, 
however,  the  man  of  mediocre  ability — 
conscientious,  faithful,  and  hard-working, 
but  not  executive,  inventive,  or  brilliant. 

He  lives  more  luxuriously  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  because  of  his  limitations  can- 
not rise  to  power  or  accumulate  wealth. 

He  supports  himself  and  family  comfort- 
ably during  life,  but  lays  aside  little  or 
nothing  for  old  age  and  death.  If  he 
had  lived  between  the  fifties  and  eighties, 
he  could  have  perhaps  become  the  head 
of  a business,  a power  in  the  community, 
or  a man  of  wealth  and  influence.  But 
business  has  progressed  so  rapidly  and 
become  so  strenuous  that  his  limitations 
now  prevent  his  making  a place  in  the 
business  world. 

The  public  does  not  realize  the  great 
scarcity  and  universal  demand  for  men 
who  have  the  calibre  to  fill  responsible 
positions.  The  mechanic  or  bookkeeper 
of  to-day  may  be  general  superintendent 
or  general  manager  to-morrow.  He  rises 
on  his  merits,  and  employers  are  watch- 
ing eagerly  for  others  who  can  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  Hundreds  of  concerns 
have  the  same  difficulty  expressed  by  the 
general  manager  of  a large  Chicago  con- 
cern, " We  cannot  train  up  capable  men 
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fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  business.”  Only  a year  ago  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation!  was  hunt- 
ing for  a man  capable  of  acting  as  its 
executive  head,  and  finally  was  obliged 
to  divide  the  duties  among  several,  no 
one  man  being  equal  to  the  position. 

The  business  world  is  looking  for  men 
who  can  achieve  results.  All  others  are 
hurriedly  pushed  aside.  The  keen  com- 
petition among  employers  for  high-grade 
men  is  shown  by  the  frequent  changes 
that  are  always  being  made  in  respon- 
sible positions.  No  sooner  does  a man 
make  a satisfactory  record  than  rival 
employers  begin  bidding  for  his  services. 
The  market  value  of  such  men  has  risen 
with  the  demand,  and  there  are  now 
several  men  in  the  United  States  who 
are  receiving  over  $100,000  per  year, 
scores  who  are  receiving  $50,000  and  bet- 
ter, and  hundreds  who  are  earning  $25,- 
000  or  more,  while  an  uncountable  host 
are  earning  over  $10,000. 

To  those  who  have  not  made  a study 
of  this  question  the  great  demand  for 
high-grade  men  and  the  thoroughness  of 
the  search  that  is  constantly  being  made 
for  them  are  surprising.  For  the  past 
eighteen  months  a Chicago  concern  has 
been  trying  to  find  the  right  man  for 
a position  that  will  pay  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000  a year.  It  is  a common  expres- 
sion among  large  employers,  "I  would 
rather  pay  $10,000  than  $1000  to  a man,” 
and  they  mean  it.  They  want  men  who 
can  handle  men,  men  who  can  discover 
and  stop  business  leaks,  men  who  can 
abolish  unnecessary  moves,  find  short 
cuts,  consolidate  plants,  make  a market 
where  none  existed  before,  overcome  com- 
petition— men  who  can  make  their  year’s 
work  yield  tenfold  on  the  yearly  balance- 
sheet.  The  manager  of  a large  New 
York  department  house  stated  recently, 
“ We  are  looking  for  five  executive  men, 
to  whom  we  are  willing  to  pay  from 
$3500  to  $10,000  a year.  These  positions 
are  filled  at  present,”  he  added,  “ but 
they  are  not  filled  satisfactorily,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  find  better  men.” 

The  question  of  salary  becomes  a sec- 
ondary consideration  when  employers  see 
the  man  that  they  want.  “We  do  not 
oare  how  much  we  pay,”  said  the  president 
of  a million-dollar  manufacturing  com- 
pany, provided  we  can  get  a man  who 


can  manage  our  sales  department  as  it 
should  be  managed  and  show  the  right 
results.”  The  one  great  ever-crying  de- 
mand is  for  results;  expensive  machinery 
is  purchased  and  installed,  only  to  be 
thrown  aside  for  something  better.  Old 
methods  pass  quicker  than  the  years,  and 
along  with  the  old  methods  the  old  men. 
The  business  of  a firm  expands  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  the  older  men  are 
forced  into  retirement  nowadays  at  an 
age  when  formerly  they  would  have  been 
considered  in  their  prime.  The  day  when 
a man  could  stand  on  his  past  record  is 
gone.  Results  alone  count.  When  a man 
cannot  produce,  the  business  world 
quickly  demands  some  one  in  his  place. 
To-day  Is  the  day  of  the  young  man. 
The  pendulum  of  business  demand  has 
swung  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
The  young  man  of  thirty  now  holcft  the 
position  formerly  held  only  by  a man 
in  his  sixties.  The  energy,  push,  and  de- 
termination of  the  young  man  are  given 
great  preponderance  over  the  conserva- 
tism and  experience  of  the  older  man. 

A few  years  more  will  undoubtedly  place 
a man’s  maximum  earning  ability  five 
to  ten  years  farther  along  in  life  than  it 
is  considered  to-day. 

The  most  successful  of  the  large  com- 
panies of  to-day  realize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  the  best  men  of  their 
kind  in  all  grades  of  work.  They  also 
appreciate  the  scarcity  of  good  men  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  them.  The 
securing  of  employees,  formerly  more  or 
less  a matter  of  chance,  is  now  carried 
on  systematically,  and  the  heads  of  a 
number  of  large  corporations  say  that 
they  give  more  attention  to  surrounding 
themselves  with  the  proper  kind  of  men 
than  to  any  other  of  their  numerous 
duties.  Many  companies  maintain  at 
considerable  expense  employment  depart- 
ments, whose  duties  are  to  watch  for  and 
employ  high-grade  men.  These  depart- 
ments keep  an  elaborate  card  - system 
record  of  all  the  men  who  were  ever  in 
the  employ  of  the  company,  and  of  all 
men  who  apply  for  positions,  and  also 
in  some  cases  a complete  coqcise  record 
of  the  earning  ability  and  salaries  paid 
to  men  in  the  employ  of  competitors. 
The  successful  general  manager  knows 
through  this  department  where  the 
most  capable  men  in  all  lines  of  work 
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are  to  be  found,  and  what  it  will  cost  to 
secure  them  when  they  are  needed.  Sev- 
eral agencies  have  sprung  up  within  the 
last  few  years  that  make  a business  of 
this  very  work  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  available  material  in  all  lines  of 
work,  and  claim  to  be  able  to  supply, 
at  any  time,  “ the  right  man  for  the  right 
place.”  Formerly  responsible  positions 
were  filled  by  relatives,  friends,  or  the 
friends  of  friends,  but  to-day  the  success- 
ful manager  says,  “ Deliver  me  from  my 
relatives  and  friends,”  and  conscientious- 
ly avoids  employing  any  one  to  whom 
he  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  un- 
der obligations. 

Many  large  concerns,  with  a far-seeing 
policy,  are  now  employing  every  year  a 
fixed  number  of  college,  university,  or 
technical-school  graduates,  taking  young 
men  of  good  education  and  teaching  them 
every  detail  of  the  business,  and  develop- 
ing them  into  the  type  of  managers  that 
they  will  need  five  to  ten  years  hence. 

With  more  systematic  and  intelligent 
methods  of  selecting  employees  have  come 
a more  definite  demand  for  results  and 
a fixed  determination  to  know  what  every 
employee  is  accomplishing,  so  as  to  retain 
the  money-makers  and  get  rid  of  the  in- 
competents. The  twentieth-century  em- 
ployer must  not  only  know  his  business 
and  himself,  but  he  must  also  know  the 
capacity  of  every  employee  and  the  exact 
results  that  are  being  produced  by  every 
man  in  his  employ,  from  office-boy  to 
general  manager.  No  longer  are  men 
retained  because  of  friendship.  Employ- 
ers nowadays  do  not  hesitate  to  dispense 
promptly  with  the  services  of  men  who 
are  “ not  making  good.”  When  such 
men  are  retained  the  loss  to  their  em- 
ployer is  represented  not  only  by  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  salary 
paid  them  and  the  amount  of  business 
produced,  but  also  by  the  dissatisfaction 
and  half-hearted  effort  which  their  re- 
tention inspires  among  the  really  hard- 
working men  in  the  force.  One  up-to- 
date  employer  has  a fixed  rule  never  to 
employ  or  retain  in  his  service  any  man 
concerning  whose  ability  to  perform  his 
work  satisfactorily  he  has  any  doubt.  He 
claims  that  enough  men  in  whom  he  has 
confidence  will  fail  without  taking  any 
chances  with  doubtful  cases. 

Nowadays  men  are  not  retained  for 


life,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  valuable 
the  service  they  have  given.  Many  firms, 
however,  have  pension  systems  which  en- 
able them,  without  injustice,  to  retire 
faithful  employees  as  soon  as  they  have 
outgrown  their  usefulness. 

Civil  service  is  much  more  beautiful 
in  theory  than  in  practice.  A system  by 
which  men  are  promoted  regularly,  com- 
petent and  incompetent  alike,  may  do 
well  for  the  government,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactory  in  private  enterprises.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  impossible  to  select  uni- 
formly good  material  at  the  start,  and 
as  the  men  develop  and  advance,  step  by 
step,  in  wage  and  responsibility,  the  uni- 
form advancement  does  not  give  proper 
appreciation  to  the  man  with  exceptional 
ability.  He  is  held  down  by  the  incom- 
petency of  his  associates,  and  is  either 
compelled  to  cut  loose  and  enter  a smaller 
business  or  else  lose  his  ambition  and, 
to  a certain  degree,  his  personality. 
Knowing  his  advancement  will  be  evi- 
denced by  only  $100  per  year,  the  edge 
of  his  ambition  is  dulled,  and  there  is 
no  feeling  that  he  will  receive  proper 
reward  for  extraordinary  efforts,  and  thus 
a valuable  man  is  lost  to  the  company. 
One  of  the  largest  manufacturing  com- 
panies of  New  York  and  Chicago,  be- 
cause of  this  civil-service  method  of  ad- 
vancing employees,  has  lost  the  choicest 
and  smartest  men  from  its  employ; 
Every  year  sees  an  exodus  of  the  bright- 
est minds  who  have  been  from  two  to 
three  years  with  the  company,  and  who 
have  been  educated  to  the  point  where 
they  could  soon  be  developed  into  ex- 
ecutive positions. 

But  a fixed  civil-service  rule  may  crip- 
ple a company  when  a vacancy  occurs. 
The  next  man  in  line  to  be  promoted  may 
be  an  incompetent,  who  will  lose  by  mis- 
takes not  only  an  amount  of  money  equal 
to  his  own  and  ten  associates’  salary,  but 
also  opportunities  of  progress  that  may 
cost  the  company  incalculable  amounts. 

A majority  of  firms  establish  a civil- 
service  system  for  the  encouragement  and 
retention  of  their  best  material,  but  it 
is  as  much  honored  in  the  breach  as  in 
the  observance.  Successful  firms  promptly 
advance  those  men  who  are  worthy,  but 
if  they  do  not  have  the  right  man  in 
their  employ,  they  as  promptly  go  out- 
side and  get  him. 
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A Romance  of  Whooping  Harbor 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


THE  trader  Good  Samaritan — they 
called  her  the  Cheap  and  Nasty 
on  the  Shore;  God  knows  why!  for 
she  was  dealing  fairly  for  the  fish,  if 
something  smartly — was  wind-bound  at 
Heart’s  Ease  Cove,  riding  safe  in  the  lee 
of  the  Giant’s  Hand:  champing  her  an- 
chor chain;  nodding  to  the  swell,  which 
swept  through  the  tickle  and  spent  itself 
in  the  landlocked  water,  collapsing  to 
quiet.  It  was  late  of  a dirty  night,  but 
the  schooner  lay  in  shelter  from  the  roar- 
ing wind;  and  the  forecastle  lamp  was 
alight,  the  bogie  snoring,  the  crew  sprawl- 
ing at  ease,  purring  in  the  light  and 
warmth  and  security  of  the  hour.  . . . 
By  and  by,  when  the  skipper’s  allowance 
of  tea  and  hard  biscuit  had  fulfilled  its 
destiny,  Tumm,  the  clerk,  told  the  tale 
of  Whooping  Harbor,  wherein  the  maid 
met  Fate  in  the  person  of  the  fool  from 
Thunder  Arm;  and  I came  down  from 
the  deck — from  the  black,  wet  wind  of 
the  open,  changed  to  a wrathful  flutter 
by  the  eternal  barrier — in  time  to  hear. 
And  I was  glad,  for  we  know  little 
enough  of  love,  being  blind  of  soul,  per- 
verse and  proud ; and  love  is  strange 
past  all  things:  wayward,  accounting 
not,  of  infinite  aspects — radiant  to  our 
vision,  colorless,  sombre,  black  as  hell; 
but  of  unfailing  beauty,  we  may  be  sure, 
had  we  but  the  eyes  to  see,  the  heart 
to  interpret.  . . . 

“ We  was  reachin’  up  t’  Whoopin’ 
Harbor,”  said  Tumm,  “ t’  give  the  White 
Lily  a night’s  lodgin’,  it  bein’  a won- 
derful windish  night;  clear  enough,  the 
moon  sailin’  a cloudy  sky,  but  with  a 
bank  o’  fog  sneakin’  round  Cape  Muggy 
like  a fish-thief.  An’  we  wasn’t  in  no 
haste,  anyhow,  t’  make  Sinners’  Tickle, 
for  we  was  the  first  schooner  down  the 
Labrador  that  season,  an’  ’twas  pick  an’ 
choose  your  berth  for  we,  with  a clean 
bill  t’  every  head  from  Starvation  Cove 
t'  the  Set! in’  TTcn,  so  quick  as  the  fish 


struck.  So  the  skipper  he  says  we’ll 
hang  the  ol’  girl  up  t’  Whoopin’  Harbor 
’til  dawn;  an’  we’ll  all  have  a watch  be- 
low, says  he,  with  a cup  o’  tea,  says  he, 
if  the  cook  can  bile  the  water  ’ithout 
burnin’  it.  Which  was  wonderful  hard 
for  the  cook  t’  manage,  look  you!  as 
the  skipper,  which  knowed  nothin’  about 
feelin’s,  would  never  stop  tellin’  un:  the 
cook  bein’  from  Thunder  Arm,  a half- 
witted, glossy-eyed  lumpfish  o’  the  name 
o’  Moses  Shoos,  born  by  chance  and 
brung  up  likewise,  as  desperate  a cook  as 
ever  tartured  a stummick,  but  meanin’ 
so  wonderful  well  that  we  loved  un, 
though  he  were  like  t’  finish  us  off,  every 
man  jack,  by  the  slow  p’ison  o’  dirt. 

“ ‘ Cook,  you  dunderhead !’  says  the 
skipper,  with  a wink  t’  the  crew.  ‘ You 
been  an’  searched  the  water  agin.’ 

“ Shoos  he  looked  like  he’d  give  up  for 
good  on  the  spot — just  like  he  knowed  he 
was  a fool,  an’  had  knowed  it  for  a long, 
long  time, — sort  o’  like  he  was  sorry  for 
we  an’  sick  of  hisself. 

“ ‘ Cook,’  says  the  skipper,  ‘ you  went 
an’  done  it  agin.  Yes,  you  did!  Don’t 
you  go  denyin’  of  it.  You’ll  kill  us, 
cook,’  says  he,  ‘ if  you  goes  on  like  this. 
They  isn’t  nothin’  worse  for  the  system,’ 
pays  he,  ‘ than  this  here  burned  water. 
The  alamnacs,’  says  he,  shakin’  his  finger 
at  the  poor  cook,  ‘ ’ll  tell  you  that!9 

“ ‘ 1 ’low  I did  burn  that  water,  skip- 
per,’ says  the  cook,  ‘ if  you  says  so.  But 
I isn’t  got  all  my  wits,’  says  he,  the 
cry-baby;  ‘ an’  God  knows  I’m  doin’ 
my  best !’ 

“ ‘ 1 always  did  allow,  cook,’  says  the 
skipper,  ‘ that  God  knowed  more’n  I ever 
thunk.’ 

“ ‘ An’  I never  did  burn  no  water,’ 
blubbers  the  cook,  ‘ afore  I shipped  along 
o’  you  in  this  here  dam’  ol’  flour-sieve 
of  a White  Lily.’ 

“‘This  here  what?’  snaps  the  skipper. 

“‘This  here  dam’  ol’  basket,’  says 
1 lie  cook. 
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Basket  !’  says  the  skipper.  Then  he 
hummed  a bit  o’  ‘ Fishin’  for  the  Maid 
I Loves/  ’ithout  thinkin’  much  about 
the  toon.  ‘ Cook/  says  he,  ‘ I loves  you. 
You  is  on’y  a half-witted  chance-child/ 
says  he,  6 but  I loves  you  like  a brother/ 

“ ‘ Does  you,  skipper  V says  the  cook, 
with  a grin,  like  the  fool  he  was.  ‘ 1 
isn’t  by  no  means  hatin’  you,  skipper/ 
says  he.  ‘But  I can’t  help  burnin’  the 
water/  says  he,  ‘ an’  I ’low  I don’t  want 
no  blame  for  it.  I’m  sorry  for  you  an’ 
the  crew/  says  he,  ‘an’  I wisht  I hadn’t 
took  the  berth.  But  when  I shipped 
along  o’  you/  says  he,  ‘ I ’lowed  I could 
cook.  I knows  I isn’t  able  for  it  now/ 
says  he,  ‘ for  you  says  so,  skipper ; but 
I’m  doin’  my  best,  an’  I ’low  if  the  wa- 
ter gets  searched/  says  he,  ‘ the  galley 
fire’s  bewitched.’ 

“ ‘ Basket !’  says  the  skipper.  ‘ Ay,  ay, 
cook/  says  he.  ‘ I just  loves  you.’ 

“ They  wasn’t  a man  o’  the  crew  liked 
t’  hear  the  skipper  say  that;  for,  look 
you!  the  skipper  didn’t  know  nothin’ 
about  feelin’s,  an’  the  cook  had  more 
feelin’s  ’n  a fool  can  make  handy  use 
of  aboard  a Labrador  fishin’-craft.  No, 
zur ; the  skipper  didn’t  know  nothin’ 
about  feelin’s.  I’m  not  wantin’  t’  say 
it  about  that  there  man,  nor  about  no 
other  man;  for  they  isn’t  nothin’  harder 
t’  be  spoke.  But  he  didn't;  an’  they’s 
nothin’  else  to  it.  There  sits  the  ol’ 
man,  smoothin’  his  big  red  beard,  singin’, 
‘ I’m  Fishin’  for  the  Maid  I Loves/  while 
he  looks  at  the  poor  cook,  which  was 
washin’  up  the  dishes,  for  we  was  through 
with  the  mug-up.  An’  the  devil  was  in 
his  eyes — the  devil  was  fair  grinnin’  in 
them  little  blue  eyes.  Lord!  it  made  me 
sad  t’  see  it;  for  I knowed  the  cook  was 
in  for  bad  weather,  an’  he  wasn’t  no  sort 
o’  craft  t’  be  out  o’  harbor  in  a gale  o’ 
wind  like  that. 

“ ‘ Cook/  says  the  skipper. 

“ ‘ Ay,  zur?’  says  the  cook. 

“‘Cook/  says  the  skipper,  ‘you  ought 
t’  get  married.’ 

“ ‘ I on’y  wisht  I could/  says  the  cook. 

“‘You  ought  t’  try,  cook,’  says  the 
skipper,  ‘ for  the  sake  o’  the  crew.  We’ll 
all  die/  says  he,  ‘afore  we  sights  ol’ 
Bully  Dick  agin/  says  he,  ‘ if  you  keeps 
on  burnin’  the  water.  You  got  t’  get 
married,  cook,  t’  the  first  likely  maid 
you  sees  on  the  Labrador/  says  he,  ‘t’ 
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save  the  crew.  She’d  do  the  cookin’  for 
you.  It  ’ll  be  the  loss  o’  all  hands/  says 
he,  ‘ an  you  don’t.  This  here  burned 
water/  says  he,  ‘ will  be  the  end  of  us, 
cook,  an  you  keeps  it  up.’ 

“ ‘ I’d  be  wonderful  glad  t’  ’blige  you, 
skipper/  says  the  cook,  ‘ an’  I’d  like  t’ 
’blige  all  hands.  ’Twon’t  be  by  my  wish/ 
says  he,  ‘ that  anybody  ’ll  die  o’  the  grub 
they  gets.’ 

“ ‘ Cook/  says  the  skipper,  ‘ shake ! I 
knows  a man / says  he,  ‘ when  I sees  one. 
Any  man/  says  he,  ‘ that  would  put  on 
the  irons  o’  matrimony/  says  he,  ‘ t’  ’blige 
a shipmate/  says  he,  ‘ is  a better  man 
’n  me,  an’  I loves  un  like  a brother.’ 

“ Which  cheered  the  cook  up  consider- 
able. 

“ ‘ Cook/  says  the  skipper,  ‘ I ’pologize. 
Yes,  I do,  cook/  says  he,  ‘ I ’pologize.’ 

“ ‘ I isn’t  got  no  feelin’  agin’  matri- 
mony/ says  the  cook.  ‘But  I isn’t  able 
t’  get  took.  I been  tryin’  every  maid  t’ 
Thunder  Arm/  says  he,  ‘ an’  they  isn’t 
one/  says  he,  ‘ will  wed  a fool.’ 

“ ‘ Not  one  ?’  says  the  skipper. 

“ ‘ Nar  a one/  says  the  cook. 

“‘I’m  s’prised/  says  the  skipper. 

“ ‘ Nar  a maid  t’  Thunder  Arm/  says 
the  cook,  ‘ will  wed  a fool,  an’  I ’low  they 
isn’t  one/  says  he,  ‘ on  the  Labrador.’ 

“ ‘ It’s  been  done  afore,  cook/  says  the 
skipper,  ‘ an’  I ’low  ’twill  be  done  agin, 
if  the  world  don’t  come  to  an  end  t’ 
oncet.  Cook/  says  he,  ‘ I knows  the  maid 
t’  do  it.’ 

“ The  poor  cook  begun  t’  grin.  ‘ Does 
you,  skipper  ?’  says  he.  ‘ Ah,  skipper,  no, 
you  doesn’t!’  And  he  sort  o’  chuckled, 
like  the  fool  he  was.  ‘ Ah,  now,  skipper/ 
says  he,  ‘ you  doesn’t  know  no  maid 
would  marry  me !’ 

“ ‘ Ay,  b’y/  says  the  skipper,  ‘ I got  the 
girl  for  you . An’  she  isn’t  a thousand 
miles/  says  he,  ‘ from  where  that  dam’ 
ol’  basket  of  a White  Lily  lies  at  anchor/ 
says  he,  ‘ in  Whoopin’  Harbor.  She  isn’t 
what  you’d  call  handsome  an’  tell  no  lie/ 
says  he,  ‘ but — ’ 

“ ‘ Never  you  mind  about  that,  skipper/ 
says  the  cook. 

“ ‘ No/  says  the  skipper,  ‘ she  isn’t 
handsome,  as  handsome  goes,  even  in 
these  parts,  but — ’ 

“ ‘ Never  you  mind,  skipper/  says  the 
cook.  ‘If  ’tis  anything  in  the  shape  o’ 
woman/  says  he,  ‘ ’twill  do.’ 
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“‘I  ’low  that  Liz  Jones  would  take 
you,  cook,’  says  the  skipper.  ‘You  ain’t 
much  on  wits,  but  you  got  a good-lookin’ 
hull;  an’  I ’low  she’d  be  more’n  willin’ 
t’  skipper  a craft  like  you.  You  better 
go  ashore,  cook,  when  you  gets  cleaned 
up,  an’  see  what  she  says.  Tumm,’  says 
he,  4 is  sort  o’  shipmates  with  Liz,’  says  he, 
4 an’  I ’low  he’ll  see  you  through  the 
worst  of  it.’ 

“ 4 Will  you,  Tumm  ?’  says  the  cook. 

" 4 Well,’  says  I,  4 I’ll  see.’ 

44  I knowed  Liz  Jones  from  the  time  I 
fished  Whoopin’  Harbor  with  Skipper 
Bill  Topsail  in  the  Love  the  Wind , bein’ 
cotched  by  the  measles  thereabouts, 
which  she  nursed  me  through ; an’  I 
’lowed  she  would  wed  the  cook  if  he 
asked  her,  so,  thinks  I,  I’ll  go  ashore 
with  the  fool  t’  see  that  she  don’t.  No; 
she  wasn’t  handsome  — not  Liz.  I’m 
wonderful  fond  o’  yarnin’  o’  good-lookin’ 
maids;  but  I can’t  say  much  o’  Liz;  for 
Liz  was  so  far  t’  l’eward  o’  beauty  that 
many  a time,  lyin’  sick  there  in  the 
fo’c’s’le  o’  the  Love  the  Wind,  I wished 
the  poor  girl  would  turn  inside  out,  for, 
thinks  I,  the  pattern  might  be  a sight 
better  on  the  other  side.  I will  say  she 
was  big  and  well-muscled;  an’  muscles, 
t’  my  mind,  counts  enough  t’  make  up 
for  black  eyes,  but  not  for  cross-eyes, 
much  less  for  fuzzy  whiskers.  It  ain’t 
in  my  heart  t’  make  sport  o’  Liz,  lads; 
but  I will  say  she  had  a club  foot,  for 
she  was  born  in  a gale,  I’m  told,  when 
the  Preacher  was  hangin’  on  off  a lee 
shore  ’long  about  Cape  Harrigan,  an’  the 
sea  was  raisin’  the  devil.  An’,  well — I 
hates  t’  say  it,  but — well,  they  called  her 
4 Walrus  Liz.’  No;  she  wasn’t  handsome, 
she  didn’t  have  no  good  looks;  but  once 
you  got  a look  into  whichever  one  o’  them 
cross-eyes  you  was  able  to  cotch,  you 
seen  a deal  more’n  your  own  face; 
an’  she  was  well-muscled,  an’  I ’low 
I’m  goin’  t’  tell  you  so,  for  I wants  t’ 
name  her  good  p’ints  so  well  as  her 
bad.  Whatever — 

44 4 Cook,’  says  I,  4 I’ll  go  along  o’  you.’ 

"With  that  the  cook  fell  to  on  the 
dishes,  an’  ’twasn’t  long  afore  he  was 
ready  to  clean  hisself;  which  done,  he 
was  ready  for  the  courtin’.  But  first 
he  got  out  his  dunny-bag,  an’  he  fished 
in  there  ’til  he  pulled  out  a blue  stockin’, 
tied  in  a hard  knot;  an’  from  the  toe  o’ 
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that  there  blue  stockin’  he  took  a brass 
ring.  4 1 ’low,’  says  he,  talkin’  to  hisself, 
in  the  half-witted  way  he  had,  4 it  won’t 
do  no  hurt  t’  give  her  mother’s  ring.’ 
Then  he  begun  t’  cry.  4 44  Moses,”  says 
mother,  44  you  better  take  the  ring  off 
my  finger.  It  isn’t  no  weddin’-ring,” 
says  she,  44  for  I never  was  what  you 
might  call  wed,”  says  she,  "but  I got 
it  from  the  Jew  t’  make  believe  I was; 
for  it  didn’t  do  nobody  no  hurt,  an’  it 
sort  o’  pleased  me.  You  better  take  it, 
Moses,  b’y,”  says  she,  44  for  the  dirt 
o’  the  grave  would  only  spile  it,”  says 
she,  44  an’  I’m  not  wantin’  it  no  more. 
Don’t  wear  it  at  the  fishin’,  dear,”  says 
she,  " for  the  fishin’  is  wonderful  hard,” 
says  she,  "an’  joolery  don’t  stand  much 
wear  an’  tear.”  Oh,  mother!’  says  the 
cook,  4 1 done  what  you  wanted!’  Then 
the  poor  fool  sighed  an’  looked  up  at  the 
skipper.  4 1 ’low,  skipper,’  says  he^ 
4’twouldn’t  do  no  hurt  t’  give  the  ring 
to  a man’s  wife,  would  it?  For  mother 
wouldn’t  mind,  would  she  ?’ 

44  The  skipper  didn’t  answer  that. 

44  4 Come,  cook,’  says  I,  4 leave  us  get 
under  way,’  for  I couldn’t  stand  it  no 
longer. 

" So  the  cook  an’  me  put  out  in  the 
punt  t’  land  at  Whoopin’  Harbor,  with 
the  crew  wishin’  the  poor  cook  well  with 
their  lips,  but  thinkin’,  God  knows  what  I 
in  their  hearts.  An’  he  was  in  a wonder* 
ful  state  o’  fright.  I never  seed  a man 
so  took  by  scare  afore.  For,  look  you! 
he  thunk  she  wouldn’t  have  un,  an’  he 
thunk  she  would,  an’  he  wisht  she  would, 
an’  he.  wisht  she  wouldn’t;  an’  by  an’ 
by  he  ’lowed  he’d  stand  by,  whatever 
come  of  it,  4 for,’  says  he,  4 the  crew’s 
g-g-got  t’  have  better  c-c-cookin’  if  I 
c-c-can  g-g-get  it.  Lord!  Tumm,’  says 
he,  4’tis  a c-c-cold  night,’  says  he,  4 but 
I’m  sweatin’  like  a p-p-porp-us !’  I 
cheered  un  up  so  well  as  I could;  an’  by 
an’  by  we  was  on  the  path  t’  Liz  Jones’s 
house,  up  on  Gray  Hill,  where  she  lived 
alone,  her  mother  bein’  dead  an’  her 
father  shipped  on  a barque  from  St. 
Johns  t’  the  West  Indies.  An’  we  found 
Liz  sittin’  on  a rock  at  the  turn  o’  the 
road,  lookin’  down  from  the  hill  at  the 
White  Lily : all  alone — sittin’  there  in 
the  moonlight,  all  alone — thinkin’  o’  God 
knows  what! 

44  4 Hello,  Liz!’  says  I. 
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“ ‘ Hello,  Tumm !’  says  she.  ‘ What 
vcthel’th  that  V 

“ ‘ That’s  the  White  Lily,  Li z,’  says  I. 
‘ An ’ here’s  the  cook  o’  that  there  craft/ 
says  I,  ‘ come  up  the  hill  t’  speak  t’  you.’ 

“ ‘ That’s  right,’  says  the  cook.  ‘ Tumm, 
you’re  right.’ 

“‘T’  thpeak  t’  me!9  says  she. 

“ I wisht  she  hadn’t  spoke  quite  that 
way.  Lord!  it  wasn’t  nice.  It  makes 
a man  feel  bad  t’  see  a woman  hit  her 
buzzom  for  a little  thing  like  that. 

“ * Ay,  Liz,’  says  I,  ‘ 1’  speak  t’  you. 
An’  I’m  thinkin’,  Liz,’  says  I,  ‘ he’ll  say 
things  no  man  ever  said  afore — t’  you.’ 

“‘  That’s  right,  Tumm,’  says  the  cook. 
1 1 wants  t’  speak  as  man  t’  man,’  says  he, 
‘ 1’  stand  by  what  I says,’  says  he,  ‘ mean- 
in’  it  afore  G-g-god !’ 

“ Liz  got  off  the  rock.  Then  she  begun 
t’  kick  at  the  path;  an’  she  was  lookin’ 
down,  but  I ’lowed  9he  had  an  eye  on  the 
cook  all  the  time.  ‘ For,’  thinks  I,  ‘ she’s 
sensed  the  thing  out,  like  all  the  women.’ 

“ ‘ I’m  thinkin’,’  9ays  I,  ‘ I’ll  go  up  the 
road  a bit.’ 

“ ‘ Oh  no,  you  won’t,  Tumm,’  says  she. 
‘You  thtay  right  here.  Whath  the  cook 
wantin’  o’  me  ?’ 

“ ‘ Well,’  says  the  cook,  ‘ I ’low  I wants 
t’  get  married.’ 

“ ‘ T’  get  married !’  says  she. 

“‘That’s  right,’  says  he.  ‘Damme! 
Tumm,’  says  he,  ‘she  got  it  right.  T’ 
get  married,’  says  he,  ‘ an’  I ’low  you’ll 
do.’ 

“ ‘ Me  ?’  says  she. 

“ ‘ You,  Liz,’  says  he.  ‘ I got  t’  get  me  a 
wife  right  away,’  says  he,  ‘ an’  they  isn’t 
nothin’  else  I’ve  heared  tell  of  in  the 
neighborhood.’ 

“ She  begun  to  blow  like  a whale ; an’ 
she  hit  her  buzzom  with  her  fists,  an’ 
shivered.  I ’lowed  she  was  goin’  t’  fall 
in  a fit.  But  she  looked  away  t’  the  moon, 
an’  somehow  that  righted  her. 

“ ‘ You  better  thee  me  in  daylight,’ 
says  she. 

“‘Don’t  you  mind  about  that,’  says 
he.  ‘You’re  a woman,  an’  a big  one,’ 
says  he,  ‘ an’  that’s  all  I’m  askin’  for.’ 

“ She  put  a finger  under  his  chin  an’ 
tipped  his  face  t’  the  light. 

“‘You  ithn’t  got  all  your  thentheth, 
ith  you  V says  she. 

“ ‘ Well,’  says  he,  ‘ bein’  born  on  Hol- 
low eve,’  says  he,  ‘ I isn't  quite  all  there. 
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But,’  says  he,  ‘ I wisht  I was.  An’  I 
can’t  do  no  more.’ 

“ ‘ An’  you  wanth  t’  wed  me  V says  she. 

‘ Ith  you  sure  you  doth  V 

“‘I  got  mother’s  ring,’  says  the  cook, 

‘ t’  prove  it.’ 

“ ‘ Tumm,’  says  Liz  t’  me,  ‘ you  ithn’t 
wantin’  t’  get  married,  ith  you  ?’ 

“ ‘ No,  Liz,’  says  I.  ‘ Not,’  says  I,  ‘ t’ 
you.’ 

“ ‘ No,’  says  she.  ‘ Not — t’  me.’  She 
took  me  round  the  turn  in  the  road. 

‘ Tumm,’  says  she,  ‘ I ’low  I’ll  wed  that 
man.  I wanth  t’  get  away  from  here,’ 
says  9he,  lookin’  over  the  hills.  ‘ I wanth 
t’  get  t’  the  Thouthern  outporth,  where 
there’th  life.  They  ithn’t  no  life  here. 
An’  I’m  tho  wonderful  tired  o’  all  thith! 
Tumm,’  says  she,  ‘no  man  ever  afore 
athked  me  t’  marry  un,  an’  I ’low  I better 
take  thith  one.  He’th  on’y  a fool,’  says 
she,  ‘ but  not  even  a fool  ever  come 
courtin’  me,  an’  I ’low  nobody  but  a fool 
would.  On’y  a fool,  Tumm !’  says  9he. 

‘ But  I ithn’t  got  nothin’  t’  boatht  of. 
God  made  me,’  says  she,  ‘ an’  I ithn’t 
mad  that  He  done  it.  I ’low  He  meant 
me  t’  take  the  firth  man  that  come,  an’ 
be  content.  I ’low  I ithn’t  got  no  right 
t’  thtick  up  my  nothe  at  a fool.  For, 
Tumm,’  says  she,  ‘ God  made  that  fool,  too. 
An’,  Tumm,’  says  she,  ‘I  wanth  thome- 
thin’  elthe.  Oh,  I wanth  thomethin’ 
elthe!  I hateth  t’  tell  you,  Tumm,’  says 
she,  ‘ what  it  ith.  But  all  the  other 
maidth  hath  un,  Tumm,  an’  I wanth  one, 
too.  I ’low  they  ithn’t  no  woman  happy 
without  one,  Tumm.  An’  I ithn’t  never 
had  no  chanth  afore.  No  chanth,  Tumm, 
though  God  knowth  they  ithn’t  nothin’ 

I wouldn’t  do,’  says  she,  ‘ t’  get  what  I 
wanth ! I’ll  wed  the  fool,’  says  she.  ‘ It 
ithn’t  a man  I wanth  tho  much;  no.  it 
ithn’t  a man.  Ith — ’ 

“ ‘ What  you  wantin’,  Liz  ?’  says  I. 

“ ‘ It  ithn’t  a man,  Tumm,’  says  she. 

“ ‘ No?’  says  I.  ‘ What  is  it,  Liz?’ 

“ ‘ Ith  a baby,’  says  she. 

“ God ! I felt  bad  when  she  told  me 
that.  . . .” 

Tumm  stopped,  sighed,  picked  at  a 
knot  in  the  table.  There  was  silence  in 
the  forecastle.  The  Oood  Samaritan  was 
still  nodding  to  the  swell — lying  safe  at 
anchor  in  Heart’s  Ease  Cove.  We  heard 
the  gusts  scamper  over  the  deck  and  shake 
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the  rigging;  we  caught,  in  the  intervals, 
the  deep-throated  roar  of  breakers,  far 
off — all  the  noises  of  the  gale.  And 
Tumm  picked  at  the  knot  with  his  clasp- 
knife;  and  we  sat  watching,  silent,  all. 
. . . And  I felt  bad,  too,  because  of  the 
maid  at  Whooping  Harbor — a rolling 
waste  of  rock,  with  the  moonlight  lying 
on  it,  stretching  from  the  whispering 
mystery  of  the  sea  to  the  greater  desola- 
tion beyond ; and  an  uncomely  maid, 
alone  and  wistful,  wishing,  without  hope, 
for  that  which  the  hearts  of  women  must 
ever  desire.  . . . 

“Ay,”  Tumm  drawled,  “it  made  me 
feel  bad  t’  think  o’  what  she’d  been  want- 
in’ all  them  years;  an’  then  I wished  I’d 
been  kinder  t’  Liz.  . . . An’,  ‘ Tumm,’ 
thinks  I,  ‘ you  went  an’  come  ashore  t’ 
stop  this  here  thing;  but  you  better  let 
the  skipper  have  his  little  joke,  for  ’twill 
on’y  s’prise  him,  an’  it  won’t  do  nobody 
else  no  hurt.  Here’s  this  fool,’  thinks  I, 
‘ wantin’  a wife ; an’  he  won’t  never  have 
another  chance.  An’  here’s  this  maid,’ 
thinks  I,  ‘wantin’  a baby;  an’  she  won’t 
never  have  another  chance.  ’Tis  plain  t’ 
see,’  thinks  I,  ‘that  God  A’mighty,  who 
made  un,  crossed  their  courses ; an’  I 
’low,  ecod !’  thinks  I,  ‘ that  ’twasn’t  a bad 
idea  He  had.  If  He’s  got  to  get  out  of 
it  somehow,’  thinks  I,  ‘ why,  I don’t  know 
no  better  way.  Tumm,’  thinks  I,  ‘you 
sheer  off.  Let  Nature,’  thinks  I,  ‘have 
doo  course  an’  be  glorified.’  So  I looks 
Liz  in  the  eye — an’  says  nothin’. 

“ ‘ Tumm,’  says  she,  ‘ doth  you  think 
he—’ 

“ ‘ Don’t  you  be  scared  o’  nothin’,’  says 
I.  ‘He’s  a lad  o’  good  feelin’s,’  says  I, 
‘ an’  he’ll  treat  you  the  best  he  knows 
how.  Is  you  goin’ t’  take  un?’ 

“ ‘ I wathn’t  thinkin’  o’  that,’  says  she. 
‘ I wathn’t  thinkin’  o’  not.  I wath  jutht,’ 
says  she,  ‘ wonderin’.’ 

“ ‘ They  isn’t  no  sense  in  that,  Liz,’ 
says  I.  ‘ You  just  wait  an’  find  out.’ 

“‘ What’th  hith  name?’  says  she. 

“ ‘ Shoos,’  says  I.  ‘ Moses  Shoos.’ 

“ With  that  she  up  with  her  pinny  an’ 
begun  t’  cry  like  a young  swile. 

“ ‘ What  you  cryin’  for,  Liz  V says  I. 

“ I How  I couldn’t  tell  what  ’twas  all 
about.  But  she  was  like  all  the  women. 
Lord!  ’tis  the  little  things  that  makes 
un  weep  when  it  comes  t’  the  weddin’. 


“ ‘ Come,  Liz,’  says  I,  ‘ what  you  cryin’ 
about  ?’ 

“ ‘ I lithp,’  says  she. 

“ ‘ I knows  you  does,  Liz,’  says  I ; ‘ but 
it  ain’t  nothin’  t’  cry  about.’ 

“ ‘ I can’t  thay  Joneth,’  says  she. 

“ ‘ No,’  says  I ; ‘ but  you’ll  be  changin’ 
your  name,’  says  I,  ‘ an’  it  won’t  matter 
no  more.’ 

“ ‘ An’  if  I can’t  say  Joneth,’  says  she, 

‘ I can’t  thay — ’ 

“ ‘ Can’t  say  what?’  says  I. 

“ ‘ Can’t  thay  Thooth !’  says  she. 

“Lord!  No  more  she  could.  An’  t’ 
say  Moses  Shoos!  An’  t’  say  Missus 
Moses  Shoos ! Lord ! It  give  me  a pain 
in  the  tongue  t’  think  of  it. 

“ ‘ J utht  my  luck,’  says  she ; ‘ but  I’ll 
do  my  betht.’ 

“ So  we  went  back  an’  told  the  cook 
that  he  didn’t  have  t’  worry  no  more 
about  gettin’  a wife;  an’  he  said  he  was 
more  glad  than  sorry,  an’,  says  he,  she’d 
better  get  her  bonnet,  t’  go  aboard  an’ 
get  married  right  away.  An’  she  ’lowed 
she  didn’t  want  no  bonnet,  but  would 
like  to  change  her  pinny.  So  we  said 
we’d  as  lief  wait  a spell,  though  a clean 
pinny  wasn’t  needed . An’  when  she  got 
back,  the  cook  said  he  Howed  the  skipper 
could  marry  un  well  enough  ’til  we  over- 
hauled a real  parson ; an’  she  thought  so, 
too,  for,  says  she,  ’twouldn’t  be  longer 
than  fall,  an’  any  sort  of  a weddin’,  says 
she,  would  do  ’til  then.  An’  aboard  we 
went,  the  cook  an’  me  pullin’  the  punt, 
an’  she  steerin’;  an’  the  cook  he  crowed 
an’  cackled  all  the  way,  like  a half-witted 
rooster;  but  the  maid  didn’t  even  cluck, 
for  she  was  too  wonderful  solemn  t’  do 
anything  but  look  at  the  moon. 

“ ‘ Skipper,’  said  the  cook,  when  we  got 
in  the  fo’c’s’le,  ‘ here  she  i9.  I isn’t 
afeared,’  says  he,  4 and  she  isn’t  afeared ; 
an’  now  I ’low  we’ll  have  you  marry  us.’ 

“Up  jumps  the  skipper;  but  he  was 
too  much  s’prised  t’  say  a word. 

“‘An’  I’m  thinkin’,’  says  the  cook, 
with  a nasty  little  wink,  ‘that  they  isn’t 
a man  in  this  here  fo’c’s’le,’  says  he, 

‘ will  say  I’m  afeared.’ 

“ ‘ Cook,’  says  the  skipper,  takin’  the 
cook’s  hand,  ‘shake!  I never  knowed 
a man  like  you  afore,’  says  he.  ‘T’  my 
knowledge,  you’re  the  on’y  man  in  the 
Labrador  fleet  would  do  it.  I’m  proud,’ 
says  he,  ‘ t’  take  the  hand  o’  the  man 
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with  nerve  enough  t'  marry  Walrus  Liz 
o’  Whoopin'  Harbor.' 

“ The  devil  got  in  the  eyes  o'  the  cook 
— a jumpin'  little  brimstone  devil,  ecod  I 

“ ‘ Ay,  lad,'  says  the  skipper,  ‘ I'm 
proud  t'  know  the  man  that  isn't  afeared 
o'  Walrus — ' 

“ ‘ Don't  you  call  her  that!'  says  the 
cook.  ‘ Don't  you  do  it,  skipper !' 

“ I was  lookin'  at  Liz.  She  was  grin- 
nin'  in  a holy  sort  o'  way.  Never  seed 
nothin'  like  that  afore — no,  lads,  not  in 
all  my  life. 

“‘An'  why  not,  cook?'  says  the  skip- 
per. 

“ ‘ It  ain't  her  name,’  says  the  cook. 

“‘It  ain't?'  says  the  skipper.  ‘But 
I been  sailin'  the  Labrador  for  twenty 
year,'  says  he,  ‘ an'  I ain't  never  heared 
her  called  nothin'  but  Walrus — ' 

“ The  devil  got  into  the  cook's  hands 
then.  I seed  his  fingers  clawin'  the  air 
in  a hungry  sort  o'  way.  An'  it  looked 
t'  me  like  squally  weather  for  the  skipper. 

“ ‘ Don't  you  do  it  no  more,  skipper,' 
says  the  cook.  ‘ I isn't  got  no  wits,’  says 
he,  ‘ an'  I'm  feelin'  wonderful  queer !' 

“ The  skipper  took  a look  ahead  into 
the  cook's  eyes.  ‘ Well,  cook,'  says  he, 

‘ I 'low,'  says  he,  ‘ I won't.' 

“ Liz  laughed — an'  got  close  t'  the  fool 
from  Thunder  Arm.  An'  I seed  her 
touch  his  coat-tail,  like  as  if  she  loved  it, 
but  didn't  dast  do  no  more. 

“ ‘ What  you  two  goin'  t'  do  ?'  says  the 
skipper. 

“ ‘ We  'lowed  you'd  marry  us,'  says  the 
cook,  ‘ 'til  we  come  across  a parson.' 

“ ‘ I will,'  says  the  skipper.  ‘ Stand 
up  here,'  says  he.  ‘ All  hands  stand  up !' 
says  he.  ‘ Tumm,'  says  he,  ‘ get  me  the 
first  Book  you  comes  across.' 

“ I got  un  a Book. 

“ ‘ Now,  Liz,'  says  he,  ‘ can  you  cook  ?' 

“ ‘ Fair  t'  middlin','  says  she.  ‘ I won't 
lie.' 

“ ‘ 'Twill  do,'  says  he.  ‘ An'  does  you 
want  t’  get  married  t'  this  here  dam' 
fool  V 

“ ‘ An  it  pleathe  you,'  says  she. 

“ ‘ Shoos,'  says  the  skipper,  ‘ will  you 
let  this  woman  do  the  cookin'?' 

“ ‘ Well,  skipper,'  says  the  cook,  ‘ I will ; 
for  I don't  want  nobody  t'  die  o'  my 
cookin'  on  this  here  v'y'ge.' 

“‘An'  will  you  keep  out  o'  the  galley?' 

“ ‘ I 'low  I'll  have  to.' 


“ ‘ An',  look  you ! cook,  is  you  sure — 
is  you  sure,’  says  the  skipper,  with  a 
shudder,  lookin'  at  the  roof,  ‘ that  you 
wants  t'  marry  this  here — ' 

“‘Don't  you  do  it,  skipper!'  says  the 
cook.  ‘ Don't  you  say  that  no  more ! By 
God!'  says  he,  ‘ I'll  kill  you  if  you  does!' 

“ ‘ Is  you  sure,'  says  the  skipper,  ‘ that 
you  wants  t'  marry  this  here — woman  ?' 

“ ‘ I will.' 

“ ‘ Well,'  says  the  skipper,  kissin'  the 
Book,  ‘ I 'low  me  an'  the  crew  don't  care ; 
an'  we  can't  help  it,  anyhow.' 

“ ‘ What  about  mother's  ring?'  says  the 
cook.  ‘ She  might's  well  have  that,'  says 
he,  ‘ if  she's  careful  about  the  wear  an' 
tear.  For  joolery,'  says  he  t'  Liz,  ‘ don't 
stand  it.' 

“ ‘ It  can't  do  no  harm,'  says  the 
skipper. 

“‘Ith  we  married,  thkipper?'  says  Liz, 
when  she  got  the  ring  on. 

“ ‘ Well,'  says  the  skipper,  ‘ I 'low  that 
knot  '11  hold  'til  fall.  For,'  says  he,  ‘ I 
got  a rope's  end  an'  a belayin'-pin  t' 
make  it  hold,'  says  he,  ‘ 'til  we  gets  'long- 
side  of  a parson  that  knows  more  about 
matrimonial  knots  'n  me.  We'll  pick  up 
your  goods,  Liz,'  says  he,  ‘ on  the  s'uthard 
v'y'ge.  An'  I hopes,  ol'  girl,'  says  he, 

‘ that  you'll  be  able  t'  boil  the  water 
'ithout  burnin'  it.' 

“ ‘ Ay,  Liz,'  says  the  cook,  ‘ I been 
makin'  a awful  fist  o'  b'ilin'  the  water 
o'  late.' 

“ She  gave  him  one  look — an'  put  her 
clean  pinny  to  her  eyes. 

“‘What  you  cryin'  about?'  says  the 
cook. 

“‘I  don't  know,'  says  she;  ‘but  I 'low 
'tith  becauthe  now  I knowth  you  ith 
a fool!' 

“ ‘ She's  right,  Tumm,'  says  the  cook. 

‘ She’s  got  it  right ! Bein'  born  on  Hol- 
low eve,'  says  he,  ‘ I couldn't  be  nothin' 
else.  But,  Liz,'  says  he,  ‘ I'm  glad  I got 
you,  fool  or  no  fool.' 

“ So  she  wiped  her  eyes,  an'  blowed 
her  nose,  an'  give  a little  sniff,  an'  looked 
up,  an'  smiled. 

“ ‘ I isn't  good  enough  for  you,'  says 
the  poor  cook.  ‘ But,  Liz,'  says  he,  ‘ if 
you  kissed  me,’  says  he,  ‘ I wouldn't 
mind  a bit.  An'  they  isn't  a man  in 
this  here  fo'c's'le,'  says  he,  lookin'  around, 

‘ that  'll  say  I'd  mind.  Not  one,'  says  he, 
with  the  little  devil  jumpin'  in  his  eyes. 
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“ Then  she  stopped  cryin'  for  good. 

“*Go  ahead,  Liz!'  says  he.  *1  ain't 
afeared.  Come  on !'  says  he.  ‘ Give  us 
a kiss !' 

“ 1 Motheth  Thooth,'  says  she,  ‘ you're 
the  firtht  man  ever  athked  me  t'  give  un 
a kith!' 

“ She  kissed  un.  'Twas  like  a pistol- 
shot.  An',  Lord ! her  poor  face  was 
shinin'.  . . ." 

In  the  forecastle  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan we  listened  to  the  wind  as 
it  scampered  over  the  deck ; and  we 
watched  Tumm  pick  at  the  knot  in 
the  table. 

“ Was  she  happy?"  I asked,  at  last. 


a Well,"  he  answered,  with  a laugh, 
“ she  sort  o'  got  what  she  was  wantin'. 
More'n  she  was  lookin'  for,  I low. 
Seven  o'  them.  An'  all  straight  an' 
hearty.  Ecod!  sir,  you  never  seed  such 
a likely  litter  o'  young  uns.  Spick  an' 
span,  ecod!  from  stem  t'  stem.  Smellin' 
clean  an'  sweet;  decks  as  white  as  snow; 
an'  every  nail  an'  knob  polished  'til  it 
made  you  blink  t'  see  it.  An'  when  I 
was  down  Thunder  Arm  way,  last  season, 
they  was  some  talk  o'  one  o'  them  bein' 
raised  for  a parson /" 

I went  on  deck.  The  night  was  still 
black;  but  beyond — high  over  the  open 
sea,  hung  in  the  depths  of  the  mystery 
of  night  and  space — there  was  a star. 


The  Promise 

BY  THOMAS  TICKET 

WHAT  shall  I say  to  you,  O my  Soul. 

When  the  winds  and  the  waves  run  high. 
What  shall  I say  of  quiet  and  calm 
In  the  dark  of  a tempest  sky — 

When  the  sea  runs  white  in  the  roaring  night 
In  storm  and  battle-breath, 

And  struck  and  blind  in  the  pitiless  wind 
The  ships  go  down  to  death? 

What  shall  I say  to  you,  O my  Soul, 

When  prayers  unheeded  fall, 

What  shall  I say  of  trembling  lips 
That  all  unanswered  call — 

When  rolling  wide  on  the  burdened  tide 
The  sea-prey  drifts  ashore 
And  the  grief-cries  start  from  a woman’s  heart 
Who  knows  her  watch  is  o’er? 


This  will  I say — that  yester  morn. 

In  humble  faith  full  free, 

I marked  the  majesty  of  dawn 
Flame  on  the  farthest  sea, 

And  east  and  west  from  sea  to  crest 
There  swung  His  promise  plain 
That  God  above  and  Life  and  Love 
Shall  be  again, — again. 
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The  Greek  Sponge -Divers  of  Tripoli 

BY  CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG 


IN  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, along  the  coast  from  Tunis 
to  the  Levant,  including  the  islands 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  stretch  great  reaches 
of  sponge  colonies.  Those  extending  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the 
North-African  coast,  from  the  Tunisian 
frontier  to  Mesurata  on  the  east,  are 
known  as  the  Tripoli  grounds,  and  here, 
with  the  last  north  winds  of  the  rainy 
season,  come  the  sponge-fleets  from  the 
Greek  archipelago. 

A party  of  us  sat  about  a table  in  the 
garden  of  the  Turkish  Army  and  Navy 
Club  in  Tripoli.  Near  by,  the  dark 
sapphire-blue  walls  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  Bashaws  stood  silhouetted  against 
a west  of  yellow  amethyst.  Its  great 
shadow  had  crept  across  the  garden  to 
where  we  sat,  on  over  the  dry  bed  of  a 
neighboring  wadi  (river),  finally  length- 
ening across  the  Suk-el-Thalat,  where  the 
distant  Arab  houses  stood  out,  a level 
golden  line  from  the  dusk  shadows  of 
the  purple  twilight. 

“ Yes,  sewn  up  in  a bag!”  The  speaker 
was  a Greek  naval  officer.  “It  was  in 
the  Gulf  of  Sirte,  two  years  ago,”  he 
continued.  “ A diver  from  one  of  the 
machine  - boats  had  gone  down  for 
sponges,  and  crawling  over  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  came  upon  a large  bag.  Per- 
haps the  thought  of  sunken  treasure 
caused  him  to  rip  open  more  hastily 
its  half-rotten  threads.  . . . Well,  there 
were  two  of  them  in  it;  both  were  found 
to  have  been  sponge-divers.” 

“ Buried  at  sea  ?”  I queried. 

A peculiar  smile  played  for  a moment 
around  the  white  teeth  of  the  olive- 
skinned Greek.  “Yes!  but  we  could  find 
no  record  of  the  burial!” 

“ And  that  case  of  the  diver  in  a 
sponge-boat  off  Dcrna?”  added  an  Eng- 
lishman. “ Paralysis  didn’t  creep  fast 
enough,  and  he  was  only  dead  wood 
aboard,  so  they  buried  him  alive  in  the 
hot  sand  of  the  Sahk-ra  [Sahara].  Even 


after  he  was  dead  some  thieving  Arabs 
stole  his  clothes.” 

“ Well,  there  may  be  cases  of  foul 
play,”  the  Greek  admitted ; “ yet  they  are 
insignificant  compared  with  that  deadly 
enemy  of  the  scaphander* — divers’  paral- 
ysis. Why,  out  of  the  seven  hundred 
scaphanders  working  on  this  coast,  from 
sixty  to  a hundred  die  every  year,  and 
sooner  or  later  hardly  a man  escapes 
from  it  in  one  form  or  another.  Of 
course  these  conditions  are  due  in 
great  part  to  the  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality of  the  men  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry. On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  captains  from  ^Egina  who  have  been 
in  business  fifteen  years  and  have  never 
lost  a diver.  With  those  two  vessels  in 
the  bay,  the  hospital-ship  Crete  and  the 
corvette  Paralos,  and  a sponge-divers’  hos- 
pital on  shore,  the  Greek  government  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  remedy  the 
conditions.  But  owing  to  the  extensive 
area  of  the  sponge-grounds  and  other 
causes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
close  watch  and  detect  those  who  violate 
the  laws.” 

One  bit  of  interesting  information  led 
to  another:  how  the  common  diver  who 
dives  naked  with  a piece  of  marble  and 
line  suffers  only  slight  affections  of  the 
ears ; how  with  the  scaphander  the  greatest 
danger  occurs  in  the  rapid  ascent  pro- 
ducing sudden  relief  of  pressure,  danger- 
ous symptoms  appearing  only  when  he 
emerges  into  the  fresh  air,  generally 
shortly  after  the  helmet  is  removed;  and 
how,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  on  the 
descent,  a partially  paralyzed  diver  re- 
covers the  use  of  his  limbs  again,  and  his 
circulation  becomes  normal.  Many  of 
them  in  the  prime  of  life,  paralyzed  and 
crippled,  unfitted  for  anything  else,  con- 
tinue to  drag  themselves  about  at  their 
wearisome  work,  believing  the  disease  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  vocation. 

* Divers  who  use  the  scaphandra  or  ma- 
chine (air-pump,  suit,  helmet,  and  tube). 
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One  hot  day,  not  long  after,  we  stood 
out  in  one  of  her  whale-boats  under  a 
small  lug-sail  to  meet  the  deposit-boat 
Panayea.  Close-hauled,  she  bore  down 
upon  us,  her  rakish  rig  with  big  lateen 
sails  and  jib  straining  at  every  line 
and  spar.  On  she  came,  painting  two 
long  diverging  lines  of  foaming  white 
on  the  sparkling  blue.  She  crossed  our 
bows,  her  great  sails  flapped,  she  came 
into  the  wind;  and  as  she  filled  away 
I climbed  aboard,  and  we  stood  to  the 
edge  of  the  sponge-grounds,  which  ex- 
tend from  five  to  twenty  miles  off  the 
Tripoli  coast. 

So  began  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  sponge-divers,  whose  day’s  work 
is  the  season’s  work,  and  who  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, labor  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  gen- 
erally on  a rough  sea  and  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  an  African  sun. 

We  scudded  by  some  small  harpun 
(harpoon)  boats  and  gangara  (trawlers), 
near  enough  to  the  former  to  see  their 
small  crews,  of  from  three  to  five  men 
each,  at  work.  They  carefully  examined 
the  sea-bottom,  sometimes  to  a depth  of 
twenty  metres,  with  a special  glass  of 
their  own,  and  pulled  up  the  marketable 
sponges  with  harpoons  attached  to  the 
ends  of  long  poles.  The  slightly  larger 
gangara — the  gargameleon  of  the  an- 
cients— slowly  trawled  for  sponges,  drag- 
ging their  destructive  nets  along  the  bed 
of  the  sea  to  a depth  of  seventy-five 
metres,  tearing  and  accumulating  every- 
thing in  their  path.  But  these  methods 
have  practically  been  abandoned  along 
this  coast  for  the  more  productive  grounds 
of  Cyprus  and  Crete. 

Attacks  by  ferocious  fish  have  fright- 
ened away  the  “ common  ” divers  who 
dive  naked  with  a piece  of  flat  marble 
(scandli)  and  line.  They  dive  with  great 
rapidity,  forty-five  to  eighty  metres,  and 
usually  remain  below  two  minutes.  Ex- 
perts have  stayed  as  long  as  four.  The 
best  divers  are  from  Kalimno  and  Symi. 
A few  years  ago  that  hideous  black 
creature  the  dogfish  bit  a diver  in 
two  and  desperately  wounded  several 
others;  and  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
escapes  ever  recorded  is  that  of  a diver 
who,  as  he  descended,  holding  the 
scandli  in  front  of  him,  entered  the 
mouth  of  a huge  shark.  The  scandli 


being  edgewise  prevented  the  huge  jaws 
from  closing,  and  the  diver  with  diffi- 
culty wriggled  out  and  was  hauled  up. 
The  shark,  ejecting  the  scandli,  pursued 
him  to  the  surface,  and  was  seen  by  those 
in  the  boat  to  leap  for  his  prey  as  the 
crew  hauled  the  diver  aboard.  By  care- 
ful nursing,  the  wounded  man  recovered 
from  the  long  deep  scratches  of  the 
monster’s  teeth  on  his  chest  and  back. 
Now,  virtually,  the  scaphanders  (divers 
who  use  air-pump,  suit,  and  helmet) 
alone  remain  to  claim  the  profits  of 
this  industry,  the  proceeds  of  which  in 
a single  year  have  amounted  to  almost 
a million  dollars. 

Reaching  the  grounds,  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  machine-boat  El-Pish.  The 
greater  number  of  sponge-boats  fly  the 
Greek  flag,  and  are  manned  by  Greeks 
hailing  mainly  from  the  islands  of  Hy- 
dra and  iEgina,  while  a few  fly  the 
crescent  flag  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
come  from  the  Turkish  islands  of  Ka- 
limno, Symi,  and  Khalki  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, whose  crews  are  made  up  of 
subjugated  Greeks  from  those  islands. 

During  the  long,  cold  winter  months 
the  sponge-fishers  spend  most  of  their 
time  ashore  in  their  island  homes.  When 
the  first  balmy  airs  of  the  African  spring 
are  wafted  across  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  oleander-fringed  wadis  and  oases  of 
the  Sahk-ra,  the  little  seaport  towns 
of  the  sponge-fishers  bestir  themselves, 
the  last  boats  are  put  in  commission 
and  the  final  contracts  among  owners, 
captains,  and  crews  are  drawn  up. 

For  equipment,  provisions,  and  ad- 
vance payment  of  the  crews,  each  cap- 
tain is  required  to  provide  a capital  of 
forty  to  sixty  thousand  drachmas  — a 
drachma  being  approximately  twenty 
cents,  but  at  present  much  depreciated. 
Capitalists  advance  this  money  at  a rate 
of  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  per  month 
for  the  season,  which  is  deducted  at  once 
from  the  capital.  The  novice  receives 
from  three  to  seven  hundred  drachmas 
for  the  season,  the  experienced  diver 
from  one  to  three  thousand,  and  experts 
even  higher  than  five  thousand.  In 
some  instances  the  diver  shares  in  the 
profits,  but  it  more  often  happens  that 
his  season’s  earnings  are  less  than  his 
advanced  pay,  in  which  case  he  must 
work  out  the  difference  the  next  year. 
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or  disabled  by  their  arch-enemy  divers’ 
paralysis,  they  become  unfitted  for  any 
other  work*  and  are  provided  for  by  the 
captains  during  the  winter. 

The  deck  of  the  El-Pish.  where  I 
dept*  save  fur  its  dirt  and  confusion, 

was  not  unlike 
. v •'  that  of  the 

ordinary  fish 
! ing  - .schooner. 
At  daybreak  I 
threw  off  the 
dew  - soaked 
canvas  (hat 
. served  as  my 

covering  at 
night.  A num- 
ber of  sponge- 
\ WggBm.  boats  disturbed 

-rnKfi  the  placid  rose 
surface  of  the 
'tm'TBtm  !-  water;  high  up 

, *3®  > in  the  air  Sev- 

3^jg-jr » era l white  gull 

rSBKytf  / & forms  overhead 

^ broke  the  ten- 
W ^ der  blue. 

f r ; g 1 i u g their 


Should  he  be  injured  or  disabled,  his 
pay  continues  on  the  same  basis,  and  in 
ease  of  death  his  heirs  receive  his  money. 

After  the  final  haul  is  made  and  the 
sponges  sold,  (lie  commission  to  the 
Turks  for  fishing  off  the  African  coast 


CCtw  OF  THE  * El-Pish"  i ne  nrsr. 

rays  of  the 
morning  sun 

i<  fi rst  taken  out  of  the  proceeds,  a third  lit  up  t he  bronzed  features  of  the  overseer 
.of  the  remainder  goes  to  the  captain  for  as  he  bent  to 
ship’s  expenses  aini  ^juipment,  and  front 
the  remaining  two-thirds,  must  fee  taken 
the  expense  for  provisions*  Of  the  final 
balance,  one  and  a half  shares  go  to  the  warmth  of  thi 
captain  and  supervisor  each,  four  shares  from  the  heated  sand 
to  each  diver,  and  mu*  to  each  sailor.  increased  b.v  friction  in  the 
Nut  only  to  increase  the  proceeds,  but  merits,  and  is  obviated  by 
to  come  out  even  mi  the  outfit,  the  cap-  plied  every  half-hour  with 
tains  are  obliged  to  treat  the  divers  with  On  the  deck  by  h 
great  severity,  and  hire  overseers,  who  tube 
devise  most  brutal  men  ns  of  forcing  them  twen 
to  fish  at  omy  cost.  On  the  other  hand 
the  divers  give  much  cause  for  com-  Screwing  one 
plaint*  They  crime  from  all  parts  of 
( 1 recce  and  t he  A r eh  [pel  a go ; m a n y a re 
nondescripts  who  have  never  been  sailors, 
and  are  persuaded  to  go  into  this  for 
easy  gains,  failing  to  realise  the  dangers  machine, 
of  the  life;  for  once  they  are  injured  <j 


examine  the  air-pump,  m 
which  are  three  cylindrical  leather-lined 
compartments.  Through  these  the  air 
is  pumped  to  the  diver  below’.  The 
§ air,  which  is  often  blown 
s of  the  desert,  is 
compart- 
coolers  sup- 
cold  water, 
is  side  was  a rubier 
which  must  resist  the  pressure  of 
ty  atmosphere's,  and  is  consequently 
reinforced  on  the  inside  by  coiled  wire. 

end  of  the  tube  to  the 
air-pump  and  the  other  to  the  back  of 
a heavy  brass  helmet,  the  overseer  order- 
ed the  two  sailors  into  the  main-hutch, 
to  stand  bv  the  big  purnp- wheels  of  the 
On  a heard  placed  across  the 
deck-  sat  Basilic  Ptcroudiz,  a diver,  pre- 
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He  DE.scr.NDED  over  the  Side 


paring  for  the  descent.  He  had  already 
donned  the  main  garment,  which  was 
made  of  strong,  double,  water-privited.  cot- 
ton cloth  with  art  interlayer  of  rubber ; 
around  hi*  neck  was  a collar  of  rubber* 
to  which  was  attached  the  brass  collar 
of  the  helmet:  at  hi-  wrists,  which  were 
soaped  to  aid  suction,  the  garment  ended 
in  tightly  fitting  rubber  wristbands,  and 
under  this  garment  he  wore  heavy 
woollen  underwear  and  sacks;  The  buoy- 
ancy of  the  suit  when  inflated  riocessi- 
tahxl  the  addition  of  a seventeen- 
pound  lead  weight  attached  to*  each 
shoe,  while  about  his  chest  and  back 
wore  fastened  A ten  and  a seven  poiuid 

w e igl  1 1 rest  >ec  i i v el y . 

With  assistance  ho  staggered  to  the 
forward  rail,  where  a ladder  hung  by 
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which  the 
divers  descend 
to  the  water. 

A sign  from 
the  overseer, 
and  the  men 
gave  way  at  the 
pumps*  a sailor 
seized  the  hel- 
met with  its 
four  glass  win- 
dows, placed  it 
over  the  head 
of  Pteroudiz, 
and  screwed 
and  bolted  it 
to  the  brass  col- 
lar. The  suit 
at  once  became 
inflated  as  far 
as  the  waist, 
where  a rope 
was  fastened* 
This,  with  the 
tube,  was  paid 
out,  and  taking 
a net  Sponge- 
bag  lie  descend- 
ed over  the 
aide.  Even 
with  the  extra 
hundred  and 
seventy  - five 
p o u n d s of 
equipment  it 
was  some  sec- 
onds before  he 
was  able  to 
sink.  The  rope  was  held  by  the  over- 
seer, serving  not  only  as  a safeguard, 
but  also  as  n means  of  communication. 
From  time  to  time  the  overseer  con- 
sulted the  manomrtrom  in  the  machine, 
which  indicates  the  pressure  of  the  air  in 
the  diver's  suit,  consequently  his  depth. 

I luilowvd  In-  sinking  form,  as  the  last 
glint  of  Jus  shining  helmet,  radiating 
-hafts  of  refracted  light  in  all  direc- 
tions disappeared  into  the  oblivion  of 
i he  mysterious  dept  hs,  where  every  ten 
mrto  > equalled  another  atmospheric 
pressure,  Crawling  along  the  bottom, 
inking  rate  tint  to  wrench  the  weights 
from  Ids  feet,  which  would  cause  him  to 
turn  bond  downward,  ho  searched  among 
the  wonders  ami  beauties  of  the  semi- 
Iroptenl  sea-garden,  and  when  he  found 
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ft  Colony  Ju  (he.  Tripoli  o»>zo  mir]  sea  \Tin*vt\  Was  hauled  aUtu r<|. 

5>po‘n.g<.%  to  i. he  ifvvt^eer,  where-  No  sooner  hud  he  appeared  un  'leek 

ujm *n  the  spot-  ycA#  • buoyed*  Discarding  cue i rcF-mved  his  helmet  than  another 
among  ijthi'V"  the  liny  black  ami  worth-  diver*  dn SM'd  and  wfri ting,  ur  once  .made 
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soaked  ni  the  sea  again,  many  are 
bleached  by  being  immersed  in  a tub  of 
wan  t-  containing  a certain  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  from  which  they  emerge  a 
yellowish  color,  care  having  been  taken 
to  avoid  burning  them. 

Often  great  strings  of  sponges  bleaching 
and  drying  in  the  sun  cover  large  portions 
of  the  standing  rigging  of  deposit-boats 
when  in  port.  When  dry  they  are  work- 
ed up  in  sand.  then  packed  in  boxes  ready 
for  shipment;  a quarter  to  a third  of  the 
crop  is  sold  direct  from  Tripoli,  mainly 
to  England  and  to  France  and  Italy;  the 
bulk  of  the  crop,  unbleached  and  un- 
prepared, is  taken  at  the  dose  of  the 
season  to  the  islands  from  which  the 
boats  came,  where  long  ext>erienee.  ma- 
nipulation, and  cheap  labor  prepare  them 
for  the  European  market. 

At  sundown,  after  the  last  descent  had 
been  made  and  the  sponges  put  over  the 
side,  the  machine  was  housed  and  the 
crew  boarded  the  Pannyea.  The  smoke 
from  her  galley  stove  drifted  lazily  to- 


t wiee  in  the  year  preceding  my  visit  the 
helmet  became  detached  while  the  diver 
wa>  below.  One  of  the  men  was  saved, 
the  other  drowned  immediately. 

And  so  it  is  not  strange  that  divers 
often  bribe  their  overseers  in  order  to 
secure  leniency,  and  even  at  the  moment 
of  descent  make  agreements  by  signs  to 
spare  their  lives. 

As  soon  as  the  Stonges  are  brought 
aboard  they  are  thrown  in  heaps  on  deck 
near  the  suppers,  where  the  barefooted 
sailors  tramp  and  work  out  the  ooze; 
then,  strung  on  lines,  they  are  soused 
over  the  side,  and  trail  overboard  some 
ten  hours  during  the  night.  To  break 
and  separate  from  them  shell-fish  and 
other  parasites,  they  are  beaten  with 
heavy  sticks  on  deck  or  on  the  reef 
rocks  off  Tripoli  ; and  after  being  well 
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The  Second  Venture 


BY  NELSON  LLOYD 


“ TT’S  been  gittin’  lonesomer  and  lone- 

I sotner  up  here  on  the  hill,  Colonel,” 

A said  Harvey  Homer  to  his  hound. 
He  was  standing  before  a bit  of  cracked 
mirror  trying  to  twist  his  collar  on,  and 
in  spite  of  the  plaint  in  his  words  his 
tone  was  lithesome,  and  he  smiled  as 
he  looked  down  at  his  companion.  Colo- 
nel, of  course,  said  nothing  in  reply,  only 
beat  his  tail  upon  the  floor. 

“ How  do  you  Agger  she’ll  like  me 
now  ?”  Harvey  laughed.  “ I allow  I’m 
pretty  well  slicked  up.  My  bow’s  tasty, 
ain’t  it?”  He  laid  his  great  hand  across 
his  tic  to  make  sure  that  it  was  straight. 
“ Kitty  Holmes  is  wery  particular.  Colo- 
nel, and  big-feelin’.  The  Holmeses  is 
the  best  family  in  the  walley;  but,  after 
all,  it  ain’t  blood  that  counts  nowadays. 
If  it  was  blood  she  was  lookin’  for,  she 
might  take  Preacher  Spink’s  boy;  but 
even  if  the  Homers  ain’t  as  ayristocratic 
as  the  Spinks,  I’ve  sixty  acres  and  a tight 
house,  though  it  is  a mile  from  town.” 

The  hound  again  beat  the  floor  with  his 
tail  to  show  that  he  agreed  thoroughly. 

“Mind  me  now,”  the  man  went  on, 
squeezing  himself  into  his  Prince  Albert. 
“ It  had  ought  to  bo  let  out.  Colonel.  I 
really  think  I had  ought  to  marry  agin 
just  to  git  this  coat  let  out.  Why,  it 
won’t  button  no  more,  even;  but  I can 
th’ow  it  back  careless  like,  as  if  that 
was  the  way  it  was  wore.  How’s 
that.  Colonel?” 

The  hound  seemed  to  think  that  no 
one  would  notice  the  tightness  of  the  gar- 
ment, for  he  showed  his  teeth  and  smiled. 

“ Now  we’re  off,”  the  master  said,  pull- 
ing his  cap  over  his  ears.  “ It’s  pretty 
sharp  out,  old  boy,  but  I don’t  want  to 
spoil  the  effect  with  that  torn  overcoat 
of  mine.  Woomen  is  queer.  Colonel; 
weemen  is  queer.  They  alius  pro-fers 
a cold  dude  to  a man  that’s  ragged 
and  warm.” 

So  Harvey  TIomer  went  out  into  the 
bitter  winter  afternoon,  and  with  his  dog 
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at  his  heels  walked  blithely  toward  the 
village.  He  was  not  an  egotist.  He  had 
not  even  made  his  conquest  as  yet,  nor 
was  he  altogether  sure  of  success.  His 
happiness  was  of  another  source.  His 
whistling  had  a deeper  note.  He  was 
stepping  out  of  two  lonely  years  into  a 
bright  life  again.  The  doors  had  closed 
upon  the  past,  shutting  from  him  the 
memories  of  days  over  which  he  had  long 
been  brooding,  and  the  future  was  hold- 
ing out  to  him  many  promises.  The 
future  in  concrete  lay  before  him.  It 
was  there  in  the  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope;  it  was  there  in  the  yellow  house 
by  the  church  where  Kitty  Holmes  was 
waiting.  That  Kitty  was  waiting  he  had 
no  doubt.  He  had  not  speciflcally  in- 
formed her  that  he  was  coming,  but  he 
had  called  on  her  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  and  still  the  day  before  that. 
Indeed,  her  uncle  Martin  had  twitted  him 
about  it  at  the  store,  and  if  the  ancients 
there  expected  another  visit,  surely  she 
could  not  be  blind. 

At  the  crest  of  the  hill  Harvey  turned 
for  a glance  at  his  own  distant  home, 
its  fresh  coat  of  paint  glistening  in  the 
afternoon  sun.  From  down  there  in  the 
village  she  could  not  see  it,  but  he  seemed 
to  feel  her  in  the  spirit  at  his  side  ad- 
miring it.  For  one  it  was  a lonely  place. 
For  two  it  would  lx?  a snug  spot.  Per- 
haps she  would  think  it  a bit  small,  the 
Holmeses  had  always  had  so  much,  and 
she  might  And  three  rooms  a trifle  cramp- 
ed, but  he  was  planning  an  addition  to- 
ward the  barn  and  perhaps  a summer 
kitchen  by  tlx?  milk-house. 

“It  will  be  flno  with  that  extension, 
now  won’t  it.  Colonel?”  he  said.  “We’ll 
have  to  make  it  two  stories,  with  a room 
overhead  for  the  hired  girl — she’ll  have 
to  have  a hired  girl ; the  Holmeses  alius 
has  a hired  girl.” 

The  hound  agreed  thoroughly,  licking 
the  hand  held  out  to  him  and  wagging 
his  tail  vociferously. 
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The  world  was  going  well  with  Harvey 
Homer.  lie  went  swinging  on,  whistling 
more  gayly  than  ever,  his  coat  flaring  open 
wide,  his  broad  chest  defying  the  bitter 
wind.  The  very  thought  of  a hired  girl 
seemed  to  have  added  to  his  stature.  A 
few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a dream. 
To-morrow  it  might  be  a reality.  A few 
years  ago — that  was  before  the  long,  dark 
time;  that  was  when  Martha  was  liv- 
ing; that  was  before  the  lonesome  time. 
He  stopped  whistling.  He  shortened 
his  steps.  He  buttoned  his  coat  against 
the  wind. 

In  those  other  happy  days  of  his,  their 
ideas  had  been  strangely  simple.  They 
had  found  three  rooms  ample  for  their 
way  of  living.  True,  they  had  planned 
some  time  to  have  a summer  kitchen, 
but  that  was  away  off  in  the  future  when 
they  should  be  rich,  and  of  riches  the 
stony  farm  held  little  promise.  Of  a 
hired  girl  they  had  never  dared  to  dream. 
The  blissful  state  of  Nirvana  were  as 
easy  to  attain.  Strange  it  was,  too,  how 
contented  they  had  been,  though  so  nar- 
row. Then  the  angels  had  come  and 
taken  her.  Strange  it  was  that  they 
should  pass  the  village  by  and  visit  the 
lonesomest  house  in  all  the  valley,  and 
take,  of  all  its  people,  the  one  who  would 
be  most  missed.  So  she  had  left  him 
to  work  in  solitude  and  desperation. 
Work  was  all  of  life  that  remained,  it 
seemed,  and  it  had  added  a fat  meadow 
to  his  acres  and  turned  the  timber  in  his 
woods  to  bank  deposits.  What  had  been 
her  dreams  he  had  won,  but  for  another. 
To  that  other  he  was  going  now  to  lay 
the  prizes  at  her  feet.  He  had  never  gone 
for  Martha.  He  had  never  put  on  fine 
raiment  for  her.  They  had  known  each 
other  too  well  for  that.  Born  on  neigh- 
boring clearings,  they  had  grown  up  to- 
gether, and  he  could  not  remember  the 
time  when  she  had  not  been  a part  of 
his  life.  A day  came,  of  course,  as  nat- 
urally as  comes  a birthday  or  a Christ- 
mas, when  they  went  together  before  a 
preacher,  and  she  moved  to  his  home. 

Harvey  was  standing  still  in  the  road. 
For  that  moment  there  only  was  one 
woman.  lie  turned  and  slowly  retraced 
his  steps  till  the  house  was  in  view  again, 
bringing  with  it  a clearer  memory, — not 
of  the  days  when  she  was  there,  but  of 
the  days  just  gone,  through  which  he  had 


been  plodding  with  only  Colonel  at  his 
side,  of  the  long  evenings  when  he  had 
spelled  his  lonely  way  through  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Good  Book.  This  was  the 
lonesome  time.  To  this  he  was  returning. 

This  was  the  past  to  which  he  would 
close  the  way,  the  memory  from  which 
he  was  fleeing.  So  he  wheeled  again,  and 
with  face  set  and  quickened  steps  went 
down  the  hill. 

In  all  his  life  Harvey  Homer  had  not 
received  a dozen  letters,  and  the  county 
paper  only  came  once  a week.  But  every 
day,  the  year  round,  however  wild  the 
weather,  he  presented  himself  at  the  glass- 
fronted  case  at  the  end  of  the  store  counter 
and  inquired  for  his  “ news.”  It  had  be- 
come a habit  with  him.  It  was  a solemn 
service.  Thus  he  asserted  his  intellectu- 
ality. In  his  bold  inquiry  he  was  par- 
taking of  the  blessing  of  a free  govern- 
ment which  gives  to  every  citizen,  great 
and  small,  the  right  to  ask  for  mail. 

This  custom  of  his  now  wrought  for  him 
much  evil,  for  by  the  time  he  reached 
Six  Stars  he  was  intent  upon  his  purpose; 
he  was  remembering  only  the  lonesome 
years,  and  was  reaching  out  for  life 
again.  Then  that  time-embedded  habit 
turned  him  from  the  way  for  just  one 
moment,  though  he  could  have  named  no 
one  in  all  the  world  who  would  likely 
write  to  him. 

There  was  a letter  for  him,  and  it  came 
not  as  from  one  on  earth.  Ilis  solemn 
inquiry  brought  through  the  little  win- 
dow a printed  envelope  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Harvey  Homer,  and  when  he  saw  it  he 
sank  down  on  the  bench  and  sat  there 
staring  at  it  vacantly.  The  past  had 
returned.  He  could  not  shut  it  out.  It 
had  been  awakened  by  this  letter  of  a 
quack,  a belated  answer  to  his  dying 
wife’s  widespread  and  vain  appeal  for 
healing.  There  had  been  a time  when 
lie  had  cherished  these  strange  missives. 
Then  they  bad  come  more  often,  and  he 
had  fancied  that  in  them  he  saw  her  hand. 
They  gave  him  a sense  of  her  nearness, 
and  the  transition  was  slight  from  seeing 
in  these  letters  from  a land  as  far  off 
and  mysterious  as  heaven  itself,  not  mes- 
sages for  her,  but  from  her  to  him,  mute 
reminders  that  she  had  lived  and  would 
not  be  forgotten.  He  did  not  even  open  it. 

The  envelope  alone  apprised  him  of  its 
real  contents,  so  he  just  sat  fumbling  it. 
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“ I thought  they’d  quit  cornin’  a month 
ago,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ It  do  seem 
like  she’s  wrote  agin.  I s’pose  it’s  really 
jest  an  accident,  but  it’s  curious  how  it 
come  to-day.  It  do  seem  like  a warnin’. 
It  do  seem  like  them  doctors  was  instru- 
ments in  her  hands  to  keep  me  from 
forgettin’  what  I hadn’t  otter.” 

“ I s’pose,  Harvey,”  said  Martin 
Holmes,  speaking  in  his  most  insinuating 
tones  from  his  seat  by  the  stove — “ I 
s’pose  you’re  on  your  way  to  set  up  with 
Kitty.  She  was  tellin’  me  how  as  she 
was  expectin’  you.” 

“ I hadn’t  thought  of  it,”  was  the  oth- 
er’s answer.  “ Mebbe  I will  and  mebbe 
I won’t.  That  wasn’t  what  I come  for, 
anyway.” 

He  sauntered  out  with  all  the  noncha- 
lance he  could  assume,  turning  homeward 
with  head  bowed  and  lagging  steps.  At 
the  bridge  he  paused,  to  rest  there  on 
the  railing  and  watch  the  water  playing 
through  the  rifts  in  the  ice.  For  that 
moment  his  mind  was  fully  made  up 
that  he  must  go  back  into  the  old  home 
and  the  old  time  to  end  a life  with  only 
dogs  and  memories  to  bear  him  company. 
The  letter  fixed  that.  He  held  it  in  his 
hand,  still  unopened,  for  he  knew  its 
contents.  He  had  read  enough  of  its 
kind  to  know  that  it  guaranteed  a cure 
with  one  dozen  bottles,  and  offered  a trial 
bottle  free  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in 
postage-stamps.  That  was  the  apparent 
message,  but  not  the  one  conveyed  to  him. 
All  it  meant  to  him  was  that  she  would 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  gray  of  the  winter  afternoon  was 
creeping  over  the  valley.  Snow  clouds 
had  overcast  the  sky,  and  his  hill  was  in 
their  shadow.  Bleak  it  looked  up  there 
on  the  ridges,  but  he  must  go  back  to  it. 
He  started.  Then  he  paused  for  a last 
look  up  the  village  street  to  the  yellow 
house.  He  fancied  he  saw  a girl's  face 
at  the  window.  It  was  pure  fancy,  per- 
haps, but  he  turned  about  and  watched 
intently.  Suddenly  he  hurled  the  letter 
from  him.  The  brisk  wind  caught  it  and 
swept  it  over  the  bridge;  the  water  caught 
it  and  whisked  it  away.  There  was  no 
going  back  now.  She  must  have  seen 
him  do  it.  She  must  understand.  To  her 
the  message  was  returning,  by  the  stream 
to  the  river,  by  the  river  to  the  sea  and 
the  unknown.  She  must  forgive  him. 


So  Harvey  Homer  hurried  into  life 
again. 

“Why,  this  is  a surprise!”  said  Kitty 
Holmes,  though  she  had  been  sitting 
through  the  long  afternoon  waiting  for 
him. 

Harvey  had  thought  to  take  her  by 
storm,  but  in  her  presence  all  his  courage 
fled  from  him,  as  it  so  often  does  with 
men  in  like  case.  A moment  since  a 
bold,  determined  fellow,  now  he  was  shyly 
sidling  to  a chair. 

“It  looks  for  snow,”  he  said. 

“ It  does,”  said  she,  “ and  it  beats  all 
how  it  will  keep  cloudin’  over  every  day, 
and  blowin’  up,  and,  after  all,  nothin’ 
happens.” 

For  a very  long  time  they  discussed  that 
most  interesting  of  all  topics — the  weath- 
er. They  reviewed  the  conditions  of  the 
week  past,  and  compared  them  with  the 
conditions  of  the  same  week  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  They  touched  the  effect  on 
crops  and  live-stock  in  the  valley.  They 
prophesied  for  the  months  to  come,  ex- 
pressing their  hopes  and  fears  with  as 
much  gravity  as  if  it  made  some  differ- 
ence to  them  whether  it  blew  hot  or  cold. 

It  was  engrossing.  Of  course  Harvey 
knew  that  all  this  talk  meant  nothing, 
but  it  kept  him  with  her,  and  she  looked 
so  plump  and  rosy,  so  full  of  life  and 
jollity,  that  he  wanted  to  stretch  out  his 
arms  and  gather  her  in,  but  he  dared  not. 
He  had  still  to  scale  the  great  wall  of 
convention  that  divides  man  from  wom- 
an, and  he  feared  to  make  the  leap  lest 
he  fall.  He  planned  to  go  up  gently 
and  surely. 

“ I’m  figgerin’  on  an  extension  to  my 
house,”  he  began,  with  a slight  tremble 
in  his  voice,  after  the  long  pause  that 
marked  the  exhaustion  of  the  weather. 

“ Now  where  do  you  think  it  ought 
to  be?” 

“ Is  it  for  a settin’-room  ?”  Kitty  asked. 

“ A parlor,”  said  he,  nonchalantly.  He 
almost  feared  to  overwhelm  her.  “ I 
thought  I’d  ought  to  have  a parlor, 
and  I allow  I'll  buy  me  a full  set  of 
furniture.” 

“ In-deed !”  cried  Kitty,  surprised  but 
still  not  overwhelmed.  “ A parlor — then 
you  must  put  it  toward  the  road,  so 
folks  can  see  it.” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  that,”  said  Har- 
vey; “I  was  goin’  to  run  it  toward  the 
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barn,  thinkin’  I’d  put  on  a second  story 
for  the  hired  girl,  and  she  could  hear  at 
nights  if  there  was  trouble  in  the  stable.” 

“A  hired  girl?”  cried  Kitty.  “ In- 
deed ! Why,  Harvey,  you  must  be  think- 
in7  of  gettin7  married!” 

Now  had  Harvey  admitted  his  inten- 
tions then  and  there  he  might  have  seen 
the  end  of  all  his  troubles;  but,  as  men 
so  often  do  when  women  would  lead 
them  gently,  he  lost  his  courage  for  the 
moment;  his  tongue  balked,  though  his 
heart  and  head  would  have  followed  her. 

“ Oh  no,77  he  stammered.  But  he  began 
to  shift  about  in  his  chair  so  uneasily 
that  Kitty  knew  better,  and  she  had  no 
mind  to  let  him  back  away. 

“ You  needn7t  tell  me  you  ain’t  takin7 
notice  somewhere,77  she  said,  softly. 
“ You  ain’t  thinkin7  of  buildin7  a parlor 
and  gettin7  a full  set  of  furniture  for  a 
hired  girl,  Harvey.” 

Now  he  was  wondering  if  she  could  be 
blind.  Had  all  his  visits  been  so  unavail- 
ing? Did  she  believe  some  other  woman 
was  in  his  mind?  The  thought  for  the 
moment  stunned  him,  and  he  stared 
mutely  at  her. 

She  was  looking  at  the  floor.  That 
was  better. 

“ You’re  gettin7  lonesome,  ain’t  you, 
Harvey?”  she  said,  gently. 

Now  heart  and  head  and  tongue  went 
wild  together.  Now  he  understood  her 
and  she  understood  him.  Courage  came. 

“ Yes,  Kitty,”  he  said.  “ I’m  lonesome. 
It’s  nice  up  there  on  the  hill  for  two, 
but  for  just  the  one  it’s  awful.  A dog’s 
company,  but  it  ain’t  human.  The  Good 
Book’s  consolin’,  but  readin’  is  wearin7. 
It’s  when  dark  has  come  you  feel  it  most. 
When  the  wind’s  a-whistlin’  and  even 
Colonel’s  gone  to  sleep,  so  there’s  nothin’ 
to  do  but  set  and  think.  And  I’ve  thought 
’most  everything  there  is,  and  it  gits  tire- 
some thinkin’  it  all  over  agin — over  and 
over.  But  now,  Kitty — ” 

The  door  opened.  The  cold  blast 
checked  him,  and  he  turned.  Irving  Kil- 
lowill  stood  before  him,  holding  out 
a letter. 

“ It’s  for  you,  Harvey,”  panted  the  boy. 
“ It  come  floatin’  down  the  creek  as  I 
was  huntin’  mus’rats,  and  I thought  I 
had  better  fetch  it  to  you.” 

It  was  her  letter.  He  could  not  escape 
it.  She  would  not  let  him  forget  her. 


“ You  done  right,  Irving,”  the  man 
said,  taking  the  envelope  and  putting  it 
in  his  pocket,  dripping  though  it  was. 
“You  done  right.  Next  time  I see  you 
I’ll  give  you  a penny.  Don’t  forget  to 
remind  me.” 

“ I won’t,”  the  boy  cried,  closing  the 
door  behind  him  with  a bang,  and  speed- 
ing away  to  his  hunting. 

“ He  done  right,  Kitty,”  Harvey  said. 

He  seemed  to  think  she  understood  him. 
He  had  scaled  the  wall.  She  was  stand- 
ing there  before  him,  just  waiting,  but 
the  man  was  looking  over  and  beyond  her. 

“ As  I was  sayin7,  it’s  mighty  lonesome 
up  on  the  hill,”  he  went  on.  “ Sometimas 
I think  I’d  like  to  catch  somethin’ — 
somethin’  that’s  real  fatal. — But  I’ve 
stayed  longer  than  I laid  out  to,  for  I 
must  git  home  and  do  the  feedin’.  Good 
afternoon.” 

“ You  needn’t  be  so  lonesome,”  the  girl 
cried,  looking  up. 

The  door  was  half  closed  on  him,  and 
he  pretended  not  to  hear.  A moment 
later  he  was  hurrying  by  the  store,  and 
Martin  Holmes,  at  the  window,  saw  him. 

“ Somethin’s  the  matter  with  Harvey, 
boys,”  the  old  man  said.  “ He’s  lookin’ 
mighty  peekit-like.  I think  he  wants  to 
marry  Kitty,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
ast.  Yet  he  don’t.  I allow  she’d  take 
him  quick.  The  Holmeses  is  the  best 
family  in  the  walley,  and  it  7d  be  a come- 
down for  one  of  ’em  to  marry  a Homer, 
who  even  when  they  was  in  Turkey  Wal- 
ley wasn’t  first-class.  But  weemen  can’t 
be  choosers.  Somethin’s  holdin7  him  back. 
It  must  be  them  paytent-medicine  cir- 
culars agin.  They’ll  drive  him  to  the 
grave,  boys,  and  had  ought  to  be  stopped. 
The  government  shouldn’t  allow  it,  I 
says,  and  I don’t  think  the  government 
would  if  it  knowed.” 

The  government  never  knew.  Law- 
hound,  it  would  have  been  heartless,  any- 
way, and  continue  performing  its  mail- 
carrying functions  despite  the  unhappi- 
ness it  might  cause.  So  the  store 
thought,  for  it  pondered  much  over 
ITarvev  Homer’s  case  that  winter,  his 
very  absence  keeping  him  in  mind.  Once 
a week  he  came  to  get  his  county  paper, 
but  he  always  hurried  away.  Occasional- 
ly his  rifle  could  be  heard  barking  along 
the  ridges,  and  sometimes  Colonel  would 
run  a rabbit  through  the  village  yards. 
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Harvey  was  back  in  his  old  life,  brood- 
ing again,  and  thinking  the  old  thoughts 
over  and  over. 

“ It’s  curious  how  quiet  she  has  kep’ 
lately.  Colonel,”  he  said  one  evening, 
looking  up  from  the  Good  Book.  It  was 
one  of  those  silent  evenings  when  there 
was  no  wind  even  to  keep  him  company, 
for  the  snow  was  falling  heavily.  “ It’s 
three  months  now  since  we’ve  got  any 
mail  at  all.  She  seems  to  be  forgettin’. 
That  must  be  a pretty  place,  jedgin’ 
from  what  the  Good  Book  says  there  in 
Revelations,  but  it’s  kind  o’  full  of  ani- 
mals, and  she  was  never  much  on  animals. 
But  I s’pose  she’s  gittin’  used  to  it,  and 
ain’t  mindin’  about  me  so  much.  There 
must  be  lots  of  her  folks  there.  Colonel, 
and  mebbe  she  sees  how  lonesome  we 
are,  and  thinks  we  might  go  on  with  the 
extension  and  all  them  plans.  It  seems 
to  me  if  she  didn’t  like  it  she  had  ought 
to  wrote.” 

It  was  curious.  Days  went  by,  weeks 
parsed ; no  letters  cam<\,  ami  Harvey  began 
to  brighten.  He  resumed  his  daily  trips 
to  the  village,  arriving  there  on  the  min- 
ute with  the  stage,  and  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  mail.  The 
county  paper  was  the  only  answer  to  his 
formal  inquiry. 

“ She  must  be  forgettin’  ine,”  ho  would 
say  to  himself,  and  he  would  smile  softly. 

Then  on  a warm  day  in  early  spring, 
when  the  store  doors  were  open  wide  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year,  and  the  worthies 
were  on  the  bench  again  basking  in  the 
sunshine,  they  saw  him  go  by  whistling. 
The  old  Prince  Albert,  flaring  open,  was 
^lorned  with  a geranium  on  the  lapel, 
matching  in  brilliancy  his  new  tie.  Tie 
stopped  as  by  a sudden  thought  and  called 
back  to  them. 

“ Ts  the  stage  in  yit?” 

“Yes,”  said  Martin  Holmes,  looking  at 
the  ceiling.  “But  there’s  no  news  for 
you.  I minded  that  pet ieklor.” 

ITarvey  hurried  on,  whistling  louder. 

“ I was  speakin’  last  fall  about  my  bein’ 
so  lonesome  up  there  on  the  hill,  Kitty.” 
he  began,  as  if  there  never  had  been 
any  weather. 

She  had  stepped  behind  him  and  quiet- 
ly shot  the  bolt,  and  then  stood  very, 
very  near  him. 

“Well.  I’ve  got  the  lumber  for  the  ex- 
tension,” he  went  on.  “ and  as  you  sug- 


gested it,  I’m  kind  o’  thinkin’  of  gittin’ 
married.  Now  who  does  you  guess  I’m — ” 

There  was  a loud  knocking  at  the  door. 

“ Go  on,  Harvey,”  Kitty  said,  but  he 
had  dropped  feebly  into  a chair. 

“ It  mowt  be  Irving  Killowill,”  he  cried. 

“ You  was  sayin’  you  was  so  lonely,” 
said  the  girl,  almost  in  a whisper. 

The  knock  was  more  insistent. 

“ It  mowt  be  Irving,”  Harvey  whis- 
pered. 

“ He  can’t  get  in,”  returned  Kitty, 
quietly.  “ And  I think  I can  guess.” 

Ilarvey  arose  slowly  and  looked  at  the 
door.  His  eyes  caught  the  bolt  and  he 
turned  to  her.  She  was  standing  very, 
very  near  him. 

Where  do  women  learn  this  way  ? Who 
has  taught  them  to  tell  so  much  though 
saying  nothing?  There  is  much  we  see 
in  woman’s  eyes,  but  it  is  when  they  are 
turned  from  us  that  they  speak  most. 
Ilarvey  Homer  had  no  past  then.  All  the 
lonesome  time  was  over.  lie  was  living, 
really  living,  in  the  present. 

“ Some  one’s  rappin’  on  the  window,” 
she  cried,  suddenly,  springing  from  him. 

“ I don’t  care  if  it  is  Irving,”  said 
he,  grimly.  But  pressed  against  the  pane 
lie  saw  a bearded  face. 

“ IIow  could  you  ’a’  peeped  demanded 
Kitty,  standing  by  the  open  door,  furious- 
ly blushing. 

“How  Avas  we  to  know?”  said  Martin 
Holmes.  “ We  didn’t  mean  no  harm,  did 
we,  boys  ?” 

The  worthies  shook  their  heads.  “ Sol- 
oman  sais  i a wise  woman  pullet h down 
the  curtain,’”  said  old  man  Killowill. 
“ Tie  otter  knowed,  fer  he  had  a thousand 
wives.  Now  he  must  ’a’  had  lots  o’  prac- 
tice poppin’  the  question.  He  must  ’a’ — ” 

“ See  here,  Killowill,  we’re  not  here  to 
listen  to  no  sermon,”  cried  Martin 
Holmes.  “We  come  to  deliver  this  mail 
as  has  been  accumulatin’  at  the  store  all 
winter  fer  Mrs.  Ilarvey  ITomor.” 

ITarvey  had  sat  down  very  abruptly, 
and  was  staring  at  the  company,  one  hand 
outstretched  to  receive  the  packet.  But 
Kitty  was  too  quick  for  him. 

“You’re  deliverin’  it  a day  early,”  she 
said,  smiling.  “But  I won’t  open  ’em 
till  to-morrow.” 

“Burn  ’em,”  said  TIarvey.  “You  ain’t 
ailin’,  Kitty,  and  from  what  T know  of 
doctors  you’ll  git  lots  more  of  ’em — lots.” 
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Agricultural  Ants 

BY  HENRY  C.  McCOOK , D.D.,  Sc.D .,  LL.D. 


FROM  remote  antiquity  men  have 
believed  that  ants  are  harvesters  of 
grain.  Thus  much,  at  least,  of  the 
farmer  cult  they  were  thought  to  possess. 
On  few  matters  of  natural  history  is  an- 
cient literature  so  accordant.  Virgil  in 
his  ^Eneid  compares  the  departing  Tro- 
jans to  swarms  of  harvesting-ants  in- 
vading fields  of  yellow  grain. 

Early  English  writers  accepted  this 
fact  solely  on  the  testimony  of  antiquity. 
Milton’s  lines  will  be  recalled  in  the 
matchless  account  of  the  creation  of  liv- 
ing things,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Ra- 
phael. The  Angel  with  zoological  ac- 
curacy places  the  Hymenoptera  at  the 
head  of  the  orders  of  insects: 

First  crept 

The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 
Of  future,  in  email  room  large  heart  en- 
closed ; 

Pattern  of  just  equality  perhaps 
Hereafter,  joined  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty. 

— Paradise  Lost , Hook  VII.,  1.  484  seq. 

Milton  doubtless  wrote  better  than  he 
could  have  known  at  that  period,  when 
he  found  in  ants  a pattern  of  a just, 
equal,  and  provident  society. 

Thus  the  record  ran  without  break 
until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Gould,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
had  made  some  admirable  studies  of 
British  ants,  raised  a note  of  doubt.  He 
found  no  harvesting-ants  in  England; 
therefore  he  challenged  the  accuracy  of 
antiquity,  Solomon  included. 

Doubt  has  a bacterial  quality  of  dis- 
semination and  multiplication,  and  ere- 
long the  ancient  belief  in  harvesting- 
ants  was  reversed.  Latreille,  at  the 
head  of  French  entomologists,  declined 
to  “ be  so  weak  as  to  perpetuate  the 
popular  error.”  The  Swiss  Huber,  the 
incomparable  historiographer  of  ants,  as 
charming  in  style  as  accurate  and  origi- 
nal in  observation,  “ relinquished  the 


opinion.”  The  English  Kirby,  a high 
authority  in  entomology  (and  like 
Gould  an  Anglican  clergyman),  cau- 
tiously concurred  in  the  prevailing 
doubt,  and  opined  that  an  extraneous 
interpretation  had  been  fathered  upon 
Solomon’s  words. 

Even  that  noble  work  of  sacred  scholar- 
ship Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  in  the 
American  edition  of  1868,  apologizes  for 
Solomon  as  adapting  his  language  to  the 
common  belief  that  the  kernels  carried 
by  ants  into  their  nests  were  used  for 
food  instead  of  for  building  material. 

Here  and  there  was  heard  a note  of 
dissent,  harking  back  to  the  early  faith. 
Thompson,  the  American  missionary,  in 
his  now  classical  work  The  Land  and 
the  Booh,  and  Moggridge  of  Eng- 
land in  his  delightful  studies  of  the 
harvesting  - ant  of  southern  Italy,  gave 
testimony  that  ought  to  have  prevailed, 
but  failed  to  reverse  the  popular  opinion. 
Tt  is  quite  true,  although  not  the  current 
belief,  that  science  is  conservative  toward 
well-rooted  notions,  and  often  inhospita- 
ble to  the  new  and  radical.  Thus  it  came 
about  quite  naturally  that  the  old  belief 
in  harvesting-ants  was  not  reestablished 
until  the  publication  in  1880  of  a book 
(now  out  of  print)  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  entitled  The  Agricultural  Am 
of  Texas. 

The  author’s  interest  was  awakened  by 
a number  of  old  manuscripts  placed  in 
his  hands  by  the  eminent  hymenopterist 
Ezra  T.  Cresson.  They  were  written  by 
Dr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  of  Texas,  and  had 
been  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Entomological  Society,  but  under 
the  shadow  of  serious  doubt  as  to  their 
accuracy.  Nevertheless,  the  papers  im- 
pressed me  as  having  a basis  of  truth, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1877  I visited 
Texas,  prepared  to  investigate  and  if 
possible  solve  the  old  question  which 
science  had  negatived,  but  which  had  thus 
again  been  raised:  Do  ants  harvest  grain? 
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less  spaces  of  various  sizes,  some  as  large  tablished  in  a thicket  of  wild  sage, 
as  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  They  have  daisy,  and  other  vigorous  weeds,  with 
three  noteworthy  features  in  common,  stalks  as  thick  as  one’s  thumb  and  stand- 
They  are  in  the  open ; the  agricultural  ing  several  feet  high.  This  rank  growth, 
love  sunlight  and  shun  the  shade.  The  quickened  by  the  fat  soil  and  semi- 
common gateway  is  near  the  centre  of  tropical  sun,  is  as  thoroughly  under  the 
the  disk.  Roads,  varying  in  number  and  control  of  our  Barbati  as  are  the  cleared 
size,  radiate  from  the  edges  into  the  sur-  fields  amid  the  woods  under  the  settlers’ 
rounding  herbage.  There  are  some  dif-  control.  Not  a plant  is  allowed  to  in- 
ferences in  form.  Although  most  of  the  trude  upon  the  formicary  bounds;  and 
disks  are  flat,  some  have  small  conical  although  often  seen,  it  was  an  interesting 
heaps  of  gravel  piled  around  the  gate,  sight,  after  pushing  through  the  high 
which  have  been  brought  up  from  the  weeds,  to  come  upon  one  of  these  nests, 
excavated  galleries  and  granaries  under-  and  observe  the  tall,  tough  vegetation 
neath.  Occasionally  one  sees  a decided  standing  in  a well-nigh  perfect  circle 
truncated  cone  raised  in  the  centre  of  a around  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  The 
circle,  with  the  gate  piercing  the  disk-  weeds  had  crowded  up  as  closely  as  they 
shaped  top.  dared,  and  were  held  back  from  the  for- 

Another  striking  variation  appears,  bidden  grounds  by  the  insects,  whose 
Most  of  the  flat  disks  are  wholly  without  energy  and  skill  could  easily  limit  their 
vegetation,  but  here  and  there  are  nests  bounds.  Certainly,  ants  capable  of  such 
whose  circular  pavement  around  the  gate  work  could  readily  have  cleared  away 
has  a bordering  band  covered  with  two  growing  stalks  of  the  Aristida.  In  fact, 
species  of  grass,  Aristida  oligantha  and  after  the  seed  has  ripened  in  the  late 
Aristida  stricta,  known  as  ant-rice,  or,  summer  they  are  said  to  clear  away  the 
more  popularly,  needle-grass.  That  this  dry  stalks  in  order  to  make  way  for  a 
is  permitted  by  the  ants  is  plain.  No  new  crop.  It  is  this  that  justifies  the 

other  plant  is  reputation  of  Barbatus  as  a farmer.  She 
thus  tolerated,  has  not  been  seen — as  far  as  the  wri- 
and  these  seeds  ter  knows — sowing  the  seeds,  but  she 
are  gathered  permits  them  to  grow  upon  her  for- 
and  stored  micary  bounds,  and  afterward  utilizes 
with  others  in  the  product. 

the  under-  The  extent  to  which  the  Aristida  is 
ground  gran-  preserved  appeared  by  a glance  over  the 
aries.  More-  landscape.  On  all  sides  one  saw  circular 
over,  it  is  quite  belts  of  that  grass  rising  above  and  easily 
within  the  distinguished  by  its  yellowish  stalks  and 
ants’  power  to  blades  from  the  prevalent  surrounding 
keep  their  herbage,  and  exactly  marking  the  sites 
disks  clean,  of  formicaries  on  which  they  stood.  No 
They  were  oft-  other  plant  was  tolerated.  The  belts  were 
en  found  es-  as  sharply  marked  as  fields  of  Indian 

corn  in  the  midst  of 
meadows  or  wheat-fields. 
About  one  - third  of  the 
formicaries  in  sight  were 
v"  thus  covered.  The  Aris- 
tida is  thus  a “ raised  ” 
crop  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
exclusively  permitted. 

If  the  gathering,  thresh- 
^ v ing,  and  storing  of  seeds 

warrant  the  name  u agri- 
cultural,” our  Barbati 
A Disk  covered  with  a Crop  of  Ant-rice  have  a clear  title  thereto. 

A single  stalk  shown  at  the  left  To  make  proof  of  thi8,  let 
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Horizontal  Section  of  an  Agricultural  Ant's  Nest 
Arrangement  of  rooms  and  granaries  shown 


us  direct  at- 
tention upon 
this  largo  nest. 

From  its  bor- 
der on  all  sides 
radiate  roads 
as  smooth  and 
clear  as  the 
disk  itself. 

There  are  sev- 
en of  them 
(the  number 
is  commonly 
less),  of  vary- 
ing lengths, 
one  over  three 
hundred  feet 
long,  forking 
toward  the 
point  where  it 
is  lost  in  the 
wild  grass.  All 
are  much 
wider  where 
they  enter  the 
disk.  Stand- 
ing by  one  of 
these  roads, 
we  see  a double 
column  of  ants  hurrying  along,  one  out- 
ward bound  and  unladen,  the  other  home 
bound  and  carrying  seeds  of  various 
kinds,  mostly  of  buffalo-grass,  Buchloe 
daciyloides.  We  must  play  footpad  in  the 
interest  of  science  and  rob  some  of  the 
grain  - bearers.  A light  tap  upon  the 
back  causes  the  little  carrier  to  drop 
her  burden.  After  a moment’s  pause, 
in  manifest  surprise  and  perplexity,  she 
scurries  across  the  pavement  and  disap- 
pears within  the  gate.  The  next  porter 
is  not  so  placid.  She  drops  her  seed, 
but  rising  upon  her  hind  legs,  stands 
rampant,  with  quivering  antennae  and 
wide-open  jaws.  This  highway  robbery 
goes  on  until  a small  paper  box  (a  pill- 
box) is  filled  with  plundered  seeds. 

Now  we  must  follow  the  outgoing 
column.  Robbing  ants  is  easy,  but  this  is 
hard  work.  One  individual  must  be 
chosen,  marked,  and  followed  as  she 
pushes  out  along  the  main  road,  turns  into 
a narrow  side  trail,  and  at  last  plunges 
into  the  forest  of  surrounding  grasses. 
With  head  bent  toward  the  ground, 
antennae  outstretched  and  in  continual 
agitation,  every  poso  and  movement 


showing  intense  eagerness,  the  worker 
passes  from  point  to  point,  now  to  this 
side,  now  to  that,  now  around  and  around, 
but  always  pushing,  farther  into  the 
grassy  jungle.  It  is  a severe  trial  of 
one’s  patience  to  follow  her  movements. 
Stooping  over  on  hands  and  knees,  or 
prone  upon  the  face,  crawling  slowly 
along  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  eager 
insect,  one  was  sometimes  led  a tire- 
some chase. 

All  this  while  the  harvester  at  intervals 
applies  her  mouth  to  various  objects 
upon  the  ground,  most  of  which  are 
dropped  seeds.  From  seed  to  seed  she 
goes,  feeling,  handling,  turning,  reject- 
ing. Why  this  fastidiousness?  It  is 
quite  like  a shopping  excursion!  The 
abandoned  seeds  seem  precisely  like  those 
which  her  plundered  sisters  were  carry- 
ing. Is  this  merely  fickleness?  Or  in- 
dulgence in  the  natural  gratification  of 
examining,  testing,  choosing?  Or  is  she 
seeking  and  sensitive  to  some  quality  be- 
yond human  ken? 

At  last  a satisfactory  seed  is  found. 
It  is  lifted  from  the  ground  with  the 
strong  mandibles  or  upper  jaws,  turned. 
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pinched*  adjusted,  ohidarioltl.  Tins  is  of  the  brisk  are  entangled  iu  the --gross, 
done  by  the  jaws  «nd  fore  feet  usually,  f^ln?  pull*.  :the  burden  loose  and  kurjriea 
but  sometime?  aided  by  tbt»  pc>mt  of  tbs'  om  The  road  is-  -reached  at  last,  atui 
tiiuioiTHVi-  hoi  (Toni  ng-  oui  u,.-  icg?,  -.In-  progw.**  i$  HoiUbte;  tne  gTaitt  at 

bodyfis  cies'Cleil.  the;  ^ierjuandiijhssi  tkWJpjr/aee,  th*? 

uti)k*hieal.h  ahiii  -the  apex-  touches  the  am  breaks  jitto  a irotj  and  a pretty  fast, 
seeini  ia  the  jaws.  TJjus  bruced,  the  bud  .roe,  nod  wiilionl  : fmlhc?  Interrupt >on 
is  t he  be  tier  adjusted,  and  tb*>  mseet  eScept  the  elbowing  of  her  fellows,  gets 
move?  ray.  She  ia  a good  forester,  safely  hnrue.  There,  are  variations-  from 
with  a true  sense  of  tliurjkm,  iixtd  starts  this  behavior,  more  oj* -lisa  -marked,  but 
attaigbt  hotoeward.  Sdahy  ubstiiekw  art?  this  is  a typical  example,  of  the  mode 
to  he  overcoxhe  dite  site  t$aisheai  the  Cjpdu  pf  ings ( her* ng  ah  aiit  harvest.  ; The  work 
mill — pebbles,  clods, hits-  of  wood.  ah-  is  wholly  tnuiv hhufL  ni  lotixt  as  the 
truding  rootless,  stalk*  of  grass,  writer  saw  it.  There  is  no  world  ng  Itt 

and  weeds  as  huge  t*»"  fag*  '-tft.  tme  .;’jg^ivgSi,  rio  omra^rid  •*&«&-.  ifrii  is  a law 

to  dm  woodman,  They  n si-srei  Jy  unto  itself.  But  ihmtsands  of  individuals 
nuiimt  when'  tlje  ant  vtttk  tfarpty-fenotted.  are  da  the1  ImrVest  •grounds,  and  the  *ig- 
Ilut  they  are  troubUgraoe  barriers  now  gtvpnfc  of  the  ip  labor  k Imm*. 
that  tdiibh&s  a lot>d  ujufto  4*  thick,  twice  HehriwbUb  bifidt ’ TvorJt’&rs 
a?<  Wide,  and  half  aClurtgas  hf-reelf,'  - , \ fwidi  the  gates  fa^rjutg’.  -Wfea£  see-itt  jlo  be 

Tt  i*  irdototbiu  to  watch  the .Wfronptii,  seeds.  Curious!  Are  these  creatures 
with  whudilho  iiufe  Working  af,  c'rosS'pxfrtKi^w  ? Here:  at  0n« 
pcyrtcr.-iwiugtC  bet-  burden  over  or  around,  aide  of  the  disk  they  tire  dumping  their 
or.  push#  ii:  toner.ih  these  atatuclus,  Toads,  ft&d.quite  a hotljj  h4d  already  been 
NpW  the  seed  has  caught  ajpudaf:  jbi*  ferroed.  Jd?t  us  look  at  ^cro-  They  am 
as  >bh'  dodges  opdey  a top  jistiV  «ot  Seeds,  hut  hli^ke  i$  a kiGghetj- 

r.rn  oik-ping.  She  backs  out  and  tries  midden,  and  inside  those  gates  the  vtorfc 
another  passage.  J?uW  Hie  sharp  points.  of  licking  the  grain  is  going  on.  'What 

a merry  “ •hnek- 
sng-bc*fc ''  i<  must 
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Examples  of  Abraded  Dentition  of  the  Mandibles  of  Agricultural  Ants 
The  first  figure  shows  the  perfect  mandible 


ries.  They  merit  their  popular  name 
of  “ stinging  - ants,”  for  they  have  a 
barbed  sting  whose  wound  is  more 
painful  than  that  of  bee  or  wasp  or 
hornet.  Laborers  could  not  be  hired 
at  double  wages  to  dig  up  the  nests,  and 
the  investigator,  gloved,  mufflered,  booted, 
padded,  with  openings  to  arms,  and  neck 
and  legs  heavily  wrapped,  had  to  wield 
pick  and  spade  and  trowel  as  well  as 
sketch-book  and  note-book  and  attend  to 
the  plaster-casting. 

Briefly,  the  interior  formicary  was 
found  to  be  a series  of  large  chambers 
arranged  in  irregular  stories  like  the 
Roman  catacombs,  and  connected  at  many 
points  by  tubular  galleries  leading  to  the 
central  gate.  Some  of  these  caves  were 
used  as  nurseries  for  eggs,  larvae,  and 
antlings;  some  were  occupied  by  the 
winged  queenlings  and  males,  and  by  the 
fertile  queens.  But  many  were  gran- 
aries. Nearest  the  top  were  unhusked 
seeds,  such  as  the  ants  had  been  seen 
gathering.  Farther  down  were  store- 
rooms of  naked  seeds,  and  these  were 
identified  as  ant-rice,  needle-grass,  buffalo- 
grass,  and  various  oily  seeds  or  nuts,  such 
as  had  been  taken  from  the  workers  in 
the  field,  and  whose  shells  had  been  found 
in  the  kitchen-midden.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  complete,  as  far  as  field  observa- 
tion could  go.  Pogonomyrmex  barbatus 
is  a true  harvester,  a veritable  “ Agri- 
cultural ant  ” 1 

The  excavation  was  necessarily  slow, 
since  the  purpose  was  to  study  the  in- 
terior architecture  and  collect  material. 
This  required  to  be  done  piecemeal  and 
most  carefully,  constantly  guarding 
against  the  falling  in  of  the  soil.  Only 
a few  feet  in  depth  were  therefore  ac- 
complished, but  this  sufficed.  In  one 
nest,  however,  fortunately  exposed  by  a 
deep  cutting,  the  galleries  and  chambers 
were  traced  to  a depth  of  fifteen  feet 
One  may  imagine  the  enormous  work  in- 
volved in  carrying  the  formicary  to  such 


a depth,  or  even  much  less,  beneath  the 
space  covered  by  a circle  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  strain  of  such  use  upon  the  ants’ 
working-tools — the  mandibles — must  be 
great.  How  does  it  affect  them?  An 
interesting  fact  developed  from  examina- 
tions of  the  mandibles  of  many  speci- 
mens. The  normal  jaw  has  well-defined 
teeth,  sharp  and  hard.  The  jaws  of  work- 
ers showed  all  stages  of  abrasion,  from 
a pointless  long  tooth  to  absolute  tooth- 
lessness. 

This  is  seen  elsewhere  in  the  insect 
world.  The  teeth  and  dentations  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  tibia  of  fossorial  beetles 
are  frequently  worn  to  the  extent  of  their 
entire  disappearance;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  mandibular  teeth.  The  surface 
sculpture  will  in  like  manner  disappear, 
the  striations  upon  the  back  so  wearing 
away  by  rubbing  against  stones  and  logs 
that  they  are  readily  known  as  second- 
season  species.  One  wonders  what  be- 
comes of  these  toothless  ants,  since  their 
efficiency  as  masons  must  be  impaired, 
and  in  a measure  as  harvesters  and 
pioneers  also.  Perhaps  they  are  detailed 
to  the  nursery  departments?  That  would 
be  quite  humanlike ! 

Not  the  varied  industries  of  agricul- 
tural ants  in  general  communal  service, 
but  those  directly  associated  with  the 
harvesting  habit,  are  those  to  which  this 
article  is  especially  devoted.  And  there 
remains  only  space  to  add  that  the  last 
step  in  solving  the  query  with  which  we 
started  was  left  for  home  demonstration. 
A number  of  well-stocked  artificial  formi- 
caries were  taken  from  Texas  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  there,  under  constant  ob- 
servation, it  was  shown  that  the  ants 
use  for  food  various  seeds,  both  oily  and 
farinaceous,  which  they  store  in  their 
granaries,  and  others  like  them.  Further 
study  has  disclosed  that  there  are  other 
harvesting  species,  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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The  Feel  Doll 

BY  ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL 


THE  minister  uttered  a suppressed 
note  of  warning  as  solid  little  steps 
sounded  in  the  hall.  It  was  he  who 
threw  a hasty  covering  over  the  doll. 
The  minister’s  wife  sewed  on  undisturb- 
edly. She  did  worse  than  that. 

“ Come  here,  Rhoda,”  she  called,  “ and 
tell  me  which  you  like  better,  three  tucks 
or  five  in  this  petticoat?” 

“ Five,” — promptly,  upon  inspection. 
Rhoda  pulled  away  the  concealing  cover 
and  regarded  the  stolid  doll  with  tilted 
head.  “ She’s  ’nough  like  my  Pharaoh’s 
Daughter  to  be  a blood-relation,”  she  re- 
marked. “ She’s  got  the  Pharaoh  com- 
plexion.” 

“ Spoken  like  my  daughter !”  laughed 
the  minister.  “ But  I thought  new  dolls 
in  this  house  were  always  surprises.  And 
here’s  Mrs.  Minister  making  doll  petti- 
coats out  in  the  open!” 

“ This  is  Rebecca  Mary’s — I’m  dress- 
ing a doll  for  Rebecca  Mary,  Robert. 
She’s  eleven  years  old  and  never  had  a 
doll!  Rhoda’s  ten  and  has  had — How 
many  dolls  have  you  had,  Rhoda?” 

“ Gracious ! Why,  Pharaoh’s  Daugh- 
ter an’  Caiapha,  an’  Esther  the  Beau- 
tiful Queen,  an’  the  Children  of  Israel — 
five  o’  them, — an’  Mrs.  Job,  an’ — ” 

“ Never  mind  the  rest,  dear.  You  hear, 
Robert?  Do  you  think  Rhoda  would  be 
alive  now  if  she’d  never  had  a doll  ?” 

The  minister  pondered  the  question. 
“ Maybe  not,  maybe  not,”  he  decided ; 
“ but  possibly  the  dolls  would  have 
been.” 

“ Don’t  make  me  smile,  Robert.  I’m 
trying  to  make  you  cry.  If  Rebecca  Mary 
were  sixty  instead  of  eleven  I should 
dress  her  a doll.” 

“ Then  why  not  one  for  Miss  Olivia?” 

“ I may  dress  her  one,”  undauntedly, 
“ if  I find  out  she  never  had  one  in 
her  life.” 

“ She  never  did.”  The  minister’s  voice 
was  positive.  “ And  for  that  reason,  dear, 
aren’t  you  afraid  she  would  not  approve 


of  Rebecca  Mary’s  having  one?  Isn’t  it 
rather  a delicate  mat — ” 

“Don’t,  Robert,  don’t  discourage  me. 
It’s  going  to  be  such  a beautiful  doll! 
And  you  needn’t  tell  me  that  poor  little 
eleven-year-old  woman-child  won’t  hold 
out  her  empty  arms  for  it.  Robert,  you’re 
a minister — would  it  be  wrong  to  give  it 
to  her  straight  ?” 

“ Straight,  dear?” 

“ Yes ; without  saying  anything  to  her 
aunt  Olivia.  Tell  me.  Rhoda’s  gone. 
Say  it  as — as  liberally  as  you  can.” 

The  minister  for  answer  swept  doll, 
petticoat,  and  minister’s  wife  into  his 
arms,  and  kissed  them  all  impartially. 

“ Think  if  it  were  Rhoda,”  she  pleaded. 

“ And  you  were  ( Aunt  Olivia  ’ ? You 
ask  me  to  think  such  hard  things,  dear! 
If  I could  stop  being  a minister  long 
enough — ” 

“ Stop !”  she  laughed ; but  she  knew  she 
meant  keep  on.  With  a sigh  she  bur- 
rowed a little  deeper  in  his  neck.  “ Then 
I’ll  ask  Aunt  Olivia  first,”  she  said. 

She  went  back  to  her  tucking.  Only 
once  more  did  she  mention  Rebecca  Mary. 
The  once  was  after  she  had  come  down- 
stairs from  tucking  the  children  into  bed. 
She  stood  in  the  doorway  with  the  look 
in  her  face  that  mothers  have  after  do- 
ing things  like  that.  The  minister  loved 
that  look. 

“Robert,  nights  when  I kiss  the  chil- 
dren— you  knew  when  you  married  me 
that  I was  foolish — I kiss  little  lone  Re- 
becca Mary  too.  I began  the  day  Thomas 
Jefferson  died — I went  to  the  Rebecca- 
Mary-est  window  and  threw  her  a kiss. 
I went  to-night.  Don’t  say  a word;  you 
knew  when  you  married  me.” 

Aunt  Olivia  received  the  resplendent 
doll  in  silence.  Plummer  honesty  and 
Plummer  politeness  were  at  variance. 
Plummer  politeness  said : “ Thank  her. 
For  goodness’  sake,  aren’t  you  going  to 
thank  the  minister’s  wife?”  But  Plum- 
mer honesty,  grim  and  yieldless,  said. 
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“ You  can’t  thank  her,  because  you’re  not 
thankful.”  So  Aunt  Olivia  Bat  silent, 
with  her  resplendent  doll  across  her  knees, 

"For  Rebecca  Mary,”  the  minister’s 
wife  was  saying  in  rather  a halting  way. 
“ I dressed  it  for  her.  I thought  perhaps 
she  never — ” 

“ She  never,”  said  Aunt  Olivia,  briefly. 
Strange  that  at  that  particular  instant 
she  should  remember  a trifling  incident 
in  the  child’s  far-off  childhood.  The 
incident  had  to  do  with  a little  white 
nightgown  rolled  tightly  and  pinned  to- 
gether. She  had  found  Rebecca  Mary  in 
her  little  waist  and  petticoat  cuddling  it 
in  bed. 

“ It’s  a dollie.  Please  'sh,  Aunt  Olivia, 
or  you’ll  wake  her  up!”  the  child  had 
whispered  in  an  agony.  “ Oh,  you’re  not 
a-going  to  turn  her  back  to  a nightgown  ? 
Don’t  unpin  her.  Aunt  Olivia — it  will 
kill  her ! I’ll  name  her  after  you  if  you’ll 
let  her  stay.” 

“Get  up  and  take  your  clothes  off.” 
Strange  Aunt  Olivia  should  remember  at 
this  particular  instant;  should  remember, 
too,  that  the  pin  had  been  a little  rusty 
and  came  out  hard.  Rebecca  Mary  had 
slid  out  of  bed  obediently,  but  there  had 
been  a look  on  her  little  brown  face  as 
of  one  bereaved.  She  had  watched  the 
pin  come  out  and  the  nightgown  unroll, 
in  stricken  silence.  When  it  hung  re- 
leased and  limp  over  Aunt  Olivia’s  arm 
she  had  given  one  little  cry: 

“ She’s  dead !” 

The  minister’s  wife  was  talking  hur- 
riedly. Her  voice  seemed  a good  way  off ; 
it  had  the  effect  of  coming  nearer  and 
growing  louder  as  Aunt  Olivia  stepped 
back  across  the  years. 

“ Of  course  you  are  to  do  as  you  think 
best  about  giving  it  to  her,”  the  minis- 
ter’s wife  said,  unwillingly.  This  came 
of  being  a minister’s  wife!  “ But  I think 
— I have  always  thought — that  little  girls 
ought — I mean  Rhoda  ought — to  have 
dolls  to  cuddle.  It  seems  part  of  their 
— her — inheritance.”  This  was  hard 
work ! If  Miss  Olivia  would  not  sit  there 
looking  like  that — 

“ As  if  I’d  done  something  unkind !” 
thought  the  gentle  little  mother,  indig- 
nantly. She  got  up  presently  and  went 
away.  But  Aunt  Olivia,  with  the  doll 
hanging  unhealthily  over  her  arm,  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door.  There  was  some- 


thing the  Plummer  honesty  insisted  upon 
Aunt  Olivia’s  saying.  She  said  it  re- 
luctantly : 

“I  think  I ought  to  tell  you  that  I’ve 
never  believed  in  dolls.  I’ve  always 
thought  they  were  a waste  of  time  and 
kept  children  from  learning  to  do  useful 
things.  I’ve  brought  Rebecca  Mary  up 
according  to  my  best  light.” 

“Worst  darkness!”  thought  the  min- 
ister’s wife,  hotly. 

“ She’s  never  had  a doll.  I never  had 
one.  I got  along.  I could  make  butter 
when  I was  seven.  So  perhaps  you’d  bet- 
ter take  the  doll — ” 

“ No,  no ! Please  keep  it,  Miss  Olivia, 
and  if  you  should  ever  change  your  mind 
— I mean  perhaps  some  time — Good-by. 
It’s  a beautiful  day,  isn’t  it?” 

Aunt  Olivia  took  it  up  into  the  guest- 
chamber  and  laid  it  in  an  empty  bureau 
drawer.  She  closed  the  drawer  hastily. 
She  did  not  feel  as  duty-proof  as  she 
had  once  felt,  before  things  had  happened 
— softening  things  that  had  pulled  at 
her  heart-strings  and  weakened  her.  The 
quilt  on  the  guest-chamber  bed  was  one 
of  the  things;  she  would  not  look  at  it 
now.  And  the  sheets  under  the  quilt, — 
and  the  grave  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
she  could  see  from  the  guest  - chamber 
window.  Aunt  Olivia  was  terribly  beset 
with  the  temptation  to  take  the  doll  out 
to  Rebecca  Mary  in  the  garden. 

“Are  you  going  to  do  it?”  demanded 
Duty,  confronting  her.  “ Are  you  going 
to  give  up  all  your  convictions  now  ? 
Rebecca  Mary’s  in  her  twelfth  year — 
pretty  late  to  begin  to  humor  her.  I 
thought  you  didn’t  believe  in  humoring.” 

“I  unpinned  the  nightgown,”  parried 
Aunt  Olivia,  on  the  defensive.  “ I never 
let  her  make  another  one.” 

“ But  you’re  weakening  now.  You  want 
to  let  her  have  this  doll.” 

“ It  seems  like  part  of — of  her  in- 
heritance.” 

“Lock  that  drawer!” 

Aunt  Olivia  turned  the  key  unhappily. 
It  was  not  that  her  “ convictions  ” had 
changed — it  was  her  heart. 

She  went  up  at  odd  times  and  looked 
at  the  doll  the  minister’s  wife  had  dressed. 
She  had  an  unaccountable,  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  it  was  lying  there  in  its 
coffin  — that  Rebecca  Mary  would  have 
said,  “ She’s  dead.” 
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It  was  a handsome  doll.  Aunt  Olivia 
was  not  acquainted  with  dolls,  but  she 
acknowledged  that.  She  admired  it  un- 
willingly. She  liked  its  clothes — the  min- 
ister^ wife  had  not  spared  any  pains. 
She  had  not  stinted  in  tucks  nor  ruffles. 

Once  Aunt  Olivia  took  it  out  and 
turned  it  over  in  her  hands  with  critical 
intent,  but  there  was  nothing  to  criticise. 
It  was  a beautiful  doll.  She  held  it  with 
a curious,  shy  tenderness.  But  that  time 
she  did  not  sit  down  with  it.  It  was  the 
next  time. 

The  rocker  was  so  near  the  bureau, 
and  Aunt  Olivia  was  tired — and  the  doll 
was  already  in  her  arms.  She  only  sat 
down.  For  a minute  she  sat  quite  straight 
and  unrelaxed,  then  she  settled  back  a 
little  — a little  more.  The  doll  lay 
heavily  against  her,  its  flaxen  head  touch- 
ing her  breast.  After  the  manner  of 
high-bred  dolls  its  eyes  drooped  sleepily. 

Aunt  Olivia  began  to  rock — a gentle 
sway  back  and  forth.  She  was  sixty,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  rocked 
a chi — a doll.  So  she  rocked  for  a little, 
scarcely  knowing  it.  When  she  found 
out,  a wave  of  soft  pink  dyed  her  face 
and  flowed  upward  redly  to  her  hair. 

“ Well !”  Duty  jibed,  mocking  her. 

“ Don’t  say  a word!”  cried  poor  Aunt 
Olivia.  “HI  put  her  right  back.” 

“ What  good  will  that  do  ?” 

“ I’ll  lock  her  in.” 

“ You’ve  locked  her  in  before.” 

“ I’ll— I’ll  hide  the  key.” 

“ Where  you  can  find  it!  Think  again.” 

Aunt  Olivia  thrust  the  doll  back  into 
its  coffin  with  unsteady  hands.  The  red 
in  her  face  had  faded  to  a faint  abiding 
pink.  She  locked  the  drawer  and  drew 
out  the  key.  She  strode  to  the  window 
and  flung  it  out  with  a wide  sweep  of 
her  arm. 

The  minister’s  wife,  ignorant  of  the  re- 
sult of  her  kind  little  experiment,  resolved 
to  question  Rebecca  Mary  the  next  time 
she  came  on  an  errand.  She  would  do  it 
with  extreme  caution. 

“ I’ll  just  feel  round,”  she  said.  “ I 
want  to  know  if  her  aunt’s  given  it  to 
her.  You  think  she  must  have,  don’t  you. 
Robert?  By  this  time — Why,  it  was  six 
weeks  ago  I carried  it  over!  It  was  such 
a nice,  friendly  little  doll!  By  this  time 
they  would  be  such  friends — if  her  aunt 
gave  it  to  her.  Robert,  you  think — ” 


“I  think  it’s  going  to  rain,”  the  min- 
ister said.  But  he  kissed  her  to  make 
it  easier. 

Rebecca  Mary  came  over  to  bring  Aunt 
Olivia’s  rule  for  parson -cake  that  the 
minister’s  wife  had  asked  for. 

“ Come  in,  Rebecca  Mary,”  the  minis- 
ter’s wife  said,  cordially.  “Don’t  you 
want  to  see  the  new  dress  Rhoda’s  doll  is 
going  to  have?  I suppose  you  could  make 
your  doll’s  dress  yourself?”  It  seemed  a 
hard  thing  to  say.  Feeling  round  was 
not  pleasant. 

“ P’haps  I could,  but  she  doesn’t  wear 
dresses,”  Rebecca  Mary  answered,  gravely. 

“No?”  This  was  puzzling.  “Her 
clothes  don’t  come  off,  I suppose?”  Then 
it  could  not  be  the  nice,  friendly  doll. 

“ No’m.  Nor  they  don’t  go  on,  either. 

She  isn’t  a feel  doll.” 

“A — what  kind  did  you  say,  dear?” 
The  minister’s  wife  paused  in  her  work 
interestedly.  Distinctly,  Miss  Olivia  had 
not  given  her  the  doll;  but  this  doll — 

“I  don’t  think  I quite  understood,  Re- 
becca Mary.” 

“No’m;  it’s  a little  hard.  She  isn’t  a 
feel  doll,  I said.  I never  had  a feel  one. 
Mine  hasn’t  any  body,  just  a soul.  But 
she’s  a great  comfort.” 

“ Robert,”  appealed  the  minister’s  wife, 
helplessly.  This  was  a case  for  the  min- 
ister— a case  of  souls. 

“ Tell  us  some  more  about  her,  Rebecca 
Mary,”  the  minister  urged,  gently.  But 
there  was  helplessness,  too,  in  his  eyes. 

“Why,  that’s  all!”  returned  Rebecca 
Mary,  in  surprise.  “ Of  course  I can’t 
dress  her  and  undress  her  or  take  her  out 
calling.  But  it’s  a great  comfort  to  rock 
her  soul  to  sleep.” 

“ Call  Rhoda,”  murmured  the  minis- 
ter’s wife  to  the  minister;  but  Rhoda  was 
already  there.  She  volunteered  prompt 
explanation.  There  was  no  hesitation  in 
Rhoda’s  face. 

“ She  means  a make-believe  doll.  Don’t 
you,  Rebecca  Mary?” 

“ Yes,”  Rebecca  Mary  assented ; “ that’s 
her  other  name,  T suppose,  but  I never 
called  her  by  it.” 

“What  did  you  call  her?”  demanded 
practical  Rhoda.  “ What’s  her  name, 

I mean?” 

“ Rhoda !” — hastily,  from  the  minister’s 
wife.  This  seemed  like  sacrilege.  But 
Rhoda’s  clear  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
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Rebecca  Mary;  she  had  not  heard  her 
mother’s  warning  little  word. 

A shy  color  spread  thinly  over  the  lean 
little  face  of  Rebecca  Mary.  For  the 
space  of  k breath  or  two  she  hesitated. 

“ Her  name’s — Felicia,”  then,  softly. 

“ Robert  ” — the  children  had  gone  out 
together;  the  minister’s  wife’s  eyes  were 
unashamedly  wet — “ Robert,  I wish  you 
were  a — a sheriff  instead  of  a minister. 
Because  I think  I would  make  a better 
sheriffs  wife.  Do  you  know  what  I 
would  make  you  do?” 

The  minister  could  guess. 

“ I’d  make  you  arrest  that  woman, 
Robert!” 

“ Felicia!”  but  she  saw  willingness  for 
her  to  be  a sheriff’s  wife  come  into  his 
own  eyes  and  stop  there  briefly. 

“ Don’t  call  me  i Felicia  ’ while  I feel 
as  wicked  as  this!  Oh,  Robert,  to  think 
she  named  her  little  soul-doll  after  me!” 

“ It’s  a beautiful  name.” 

Suddenly  the  wickedness  was  over. 
She  laughed  unsteadily. 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  a good  name  for  a 
sheriff’s  wife,  would  it?”  she  said.  “So 
I’ll  stay  by  my  own  minister.” 

One  day  close  upon  this  time  Aunt 
Olivia  came  abruptly  upon  Rebecca  Mary 
in  the  grape-arbor.  She  was  sitting  in 
her  little  rocking-chair,  swaying  back  and 
forth  slowly.  She  did  not  see  Aunt 
Olivia.  What  was  this  she  was  crooning 
half  under  her  breath? 


“Oh,  hush,  oh,  hush,  my  dollie; 
Don’t  worry  any  more. 

For  Rebecca  Mary  V the  angels 
Are  watching  o’er, 

— O’er  V o’er  *n’  o’er.” 

The  same  words  over  and  over — grow- 
ing perhaps  a little  softer  and  tenderer. 
Rebecca  Mary’s  arm  was  crooked  as 
though  a little  flaxen  head  lay  in  the 
bend  of  it.  Rebecca  Mary’s  brooding  lit- 
tle face  was  gazing  downward  intently  at 
her  empty  arm.  Quite  suddenly  it  came 
upon  Aunt  Olivia  that  she  had  seen  the 
child  rocking  like  this  before — that  she 
must  have  seen  her  often. 


“ Rebecca  Mary  ’n’  the  angels 
Are  watching  o’er,” 


sang  on  the  crooning  little  voice  in  Aunt 
Olivia’s  ears. 
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The  doll  in  its  coffin  up-stairs;  down 
here  Rebecca  Mary  rocking  her  empty 
arms.  The  two  thoughts  flashed  into 
Aunt  Olivia’s  mind  and  welded  into  one. 
All  her  vacillations  and  Duty’s  sharp 
reminders  occurred  to  her  clearly.  She 
had  thought  that  at  last  she  was  proof 
against  temptation,  but  she  had  not 
thought  of  this.  She  was  not  prepared 
for  Rebecca  Mary,  here  in  her  little 
rocking-chair,  rocking  her  little  soul-doll 
to  sleep. 

The  angels  were  used  to  watching  o’er, 
but  Aunt  Olivia  could  not  bear  it.  She 
turned  away  with  a strange,  unaccus- 
tomed ache  in  her  throat.  The  minis- 
ter’s wife  would  not  have  wanted  her  ar- 
rested then. 

Aunt  Olivia  tiptoed  away  as  though 
Rebecca  Mary  had  said,  “ ’Sh !”  She 
was  remembering,  as  she  went,  the 
brief,  sweet  moment  when  she  had  sat 
like  that  and  rocked,  with  the  doll 
the  minister’s  wife  had  dressed  in  her 
arms.  It  seemed  to  establish  a new 
link  of  kinship  between  her  and  Re- 
becca Mary. 

She  ran  plump  into  Duty. 

“ Oh !”  she  gasped.  She  was  a little 
stunned.  Aunt  Olivia’s  Duty  was  robust 
and  solid. 

“ I know  where  you’ve  been.  I tried 
to  get  there  in  time.” 

“ You’re  too  late,”  Aunt  Olivia  said, 
firmly.  “Don’t  stop  me;  there’s  some- 
thing I must  do  before  it  gets  too  dark. 
It’s  six  o’clock  now.” 

“ Wait !”  commanded  Duty.  “ Are  you 
crazy?  You  don’t  mean — ” 

“ Go  back  there  and  look  at  that 
child  — and  hear  what  she’s  singing! 
Stay  long  enough  to  take  it  all  in — 
don’t  hurry.” 

But  Duty  barred  her  way,  grim  and 
stern.  Palely  she  put  up  both  her  hands 
and  thrust  it  aside.  She  did  not  once 
look  back  at  it. 

Already  it  was  dusky  under  the  guest- 
chamber  window.  She  had  to  stoop  and 
peer  and  feel  in  the  long  tangle  of 
grass.  She  kept  on  patiently  with  the 
Plummer  kind  of  patience  that  never 
gave  up.  She  was  eager  and  smiling, 
as  though  something  pleasant  were  at 
the  end  of  the  peering  and  stooping 
and  feeling. 

Aunt  Olivia  was  hunting  for  a key. 
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swamp  surrounds  it  like  the  moat  of  an 
ancient  castle,  and  the  corduroyed  en- 
trance is  a floating  drawbridge.  Vines 
and  shrubs  have  been  cleared  from  the 
plantation,  and  enough  of  the  larger 
growth  to  let  sunlight  in  to  the  soil.  For 
six  feet  . around  each  grapefruit-tree 
stumps  and  roots  have  been  removed,  and 
all  boulders  of  stone  for  a depth  of  sev- 
eral feet  blasted  and  piled  up  for  future 
use  in  the  building  of  roads.  Between 
the  rows  of  fruit-trees,  which  have  been 
set  out  thirty  feet  apart,  many  natives  of 
the  forest,  live  and  water  oak,  palmetto 
and  pine,  have  been  left  standing,  to  be 
taken  away  as  the  fruit-trees  cease  to 
require  their  shade  and  the  season  frees 
laborers  from  more  urgent  work.  In  the 
mean  time  they  measurably  protect  the 
young  shoots  from  the  light  frosts  that 
sometimes  touch  this  region. 

The  plantation  house,  which  is  prin- 
cipally piazza,  was  built  upon  stilts  near 
the  centre  of  the  grove,  from  trees  that 
grew  on  its  site,  out  of  which  timbers 
were  hewed,  rafters  formed,  and  shingles 
split  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer.  Royal 
palms  and  poncianas  have  been  set  out 
around  the  house,  and  rows  of  cocoa- 
palms  planted  along  the  drives  that  are 
to  be.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
grove  are  a few  low-lying  primeval  tangles 
of  tree  and  vine,  called  heads,  of  present 
interest  to  moccasins,  alligators,  and 
wading  birds,  awaiting  redemption 
through  drainage,  the  promise  of  which 
secured  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  the 
office  which  he  now  holds.  The  deep 
lake  from  which  the  plantation  takes  its 
name  is  about  five  hundred  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a maximum  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  or  about  twice 
that  of  the  average  “ bottomless  lake  ” of 
Florida  fiction.  It  is  inhabited  by  sev- 
eral varieties  of  fish  of  mysterious  ante- 
cedents, among  them  tarpon  of  goodly 
size.  Grave  alligators  with  unwinking 
eyes  rest  upon  the  surface,  or  swim  lazily 
about,  so  unafraid  that  I paddled  a skiff 
squarely  upon  the  hack  of  one  before  lit' 
took  the  trouble  to  move  away.  Water- 
turkeys  drop  into  the  lake  from  trees  on 
its  border,  and  thrust  snakelike  necks  with 
darting  heads  above  its  surface,  ducks 
paddle  among  the  lily-pads,  and  flocks  of 
white  ibises  fly  across  the  lake  when  ap- 
proached too  closely,  in  resentment  of  ex- 


cessive curiosity  rather  than  from  any 
apprehension  of  danger.  Upon  the  plan- 
tation guns  are  tabooed,  and  deer  graze 
nightly  through  the  grove,  to  its  some- 
time injury,  while  wild  turkeys  daily 
walk  unalarmed  among  the  laborers,  pay- 
ing for  protection  by  devouring  the 
worms  that  threaten  the  young  trees,  and, 
as  the  axemen  allege,  even  distinguish  the 
sound  of  the  fall  of  the  water-oak  from 
that  of  trees  whose  foliage  is  less  rich  in 
edible  insects. 

Occasionally  a licensed  gun  in  trusted 
hands  is  turned  loose  upon  predatory 
hawks  and  owls,  and  the  cook  is  allowed 
discretion  in  the  use  of  clubs  upon 
crows  and  buzzards  when  they  enter 
his  tent  and  snatch  food  from  his  table. 
The  report  of  firearms  does  not  alarm 
the  wild  turkeys,  whose  confidence  has 
never  been  abused,  nor  the  woodpeckers 
constantly  nodding  their  crimson  heads 
in  approval  of  the  universe,  while  un- 
apprehensive mocking-birds  carol  forth 
their  faith  in  the  humanity  of  man. 
Indian  hunters  bearing  the  historic 
Seminole  names  of  Osceola  and  Tiger, 
with  a plain  Tommy  or  Charley  prefix  for 
every-day  use,  sometimes  appear  at  the 
grove  to  ask  for  the  whyome  (whiskey) 
which  is  never  given  them,  but  they  re- 
spect the  request  not  to  shoot  game  upon 
the  plantation,  and  their  guns  are  silent 
within  the  limits  of  the  island. 

The  purpose  of  the  enterprise  is  not 
exclusively  commercial,  and  on  the  lake 
lot,  in  contemplation  of  residential  use, 
a few  acres  have  been  devoted  to  oranges 
of  several  varieties  — king,  Brazilian, 
pineapple,  and  tangerine  — Japanese 
persimmons,  peaches,  plums,  roses,  and 
other  fruits  and  flowers.  A garden 
for  vegetables  is  to  l>e  enclosed  in 
wire  fence  that  shall  be  proof  against 
the  deer  and  wild  turkeys,  which  have 
hitherto  harvested  all  such  crops  even 
before  their  maturity.  The  laborers  upon 
the  plantation  are  negroes,  to  many  of 
whom  its  isolation  is  its  attraction.  They 
talk  with  freedom  and  without  embarrass- 
ment of  the  chain-gang  and  the  lash,  and 
if  the  sheriff  of  the  county  chanced  to 
visit  the  grove  it  is  probable  that  work 
would  be  suspended  for  the  day,  while  the 
neighboring  swamps  would  acquire  a con- 
siderable colored  population.  When  off 
duty  their  waking  hours  are  spent  in 
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THERE  comes  a time  in  the  expe- 
rience of  perhaps  every  stated  pur- 
veyor of  intellectual  food  when  the 
stock  he  has  long  been  drawing  upon 
seems  finally  exhausted.  There  is  not 
a grain  left  in  the  barns  where  he  had 
garnered  up  the  harvests  of  the  past; 
there  is  not  a head  of  wheat  to  be  found 
in  the  fields  where  he  had  always  been 
able  to  glean  something;  if  he  shakes 
the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  hope  of  a 
nut  to  crack  or  a frozen-thaw  to  munch, 
nothing  comes  down  but  a shower  of 
withered  leaves.  His  condition  is  what, 
in  the  parlance  of  his  vocation,  he  calls 
being  out  of  a subject,  and  it  is  what 
may  happen  to  him  equally  whether  he  is 
preaching  twice  a Sunday  from  the  pul- 
pit, or  writing  leaders  every  day  for  a 
prominent  journal,  or  merely  contrib- 
uting a monthly  essay  to  a magazine. 
As  the  day  or  hour  or  moment  approaches 
when  he  must  give  forth  something  from 
his  destitution,  he  envies  the  hungriest 
of  his  auditors  or  readers  who  do  not 
yet  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  him 
to  appease  their  famine.  There  is  only 
the  barren  will  to  give,  which  only 
a miracle  can  transform  into  a vital- 
izing bounty. 

Yet  is  not  this  miracle  always  wrought? 
When  did  a pulpit  ever  fail  of  a sermon, 
or  a journal  of  a leading  article,  or  a 
magazine  of  its  stated  essay?  The  fact 
might  argue  the  very  contrary  of  the 
appearance,  and  convince  the  desperate 
purveyor  that  what  he  mistook  for 
hopeless  need  was  choice  which  mock- 
ed him  with  a myriad  alternatives. 
From  cover  to  cover  the  scripture  is  full 
of  texts;  every  day  brings  forth  its  in- 
crease of  incident;  the  moral  and  social 
and  ffisthetieal  world  is  open  on  every  side 
to  polite  inquiry,  and  teems  with  inspir- 
ing suggestion.  If  ever  the  preacher  or 
editor  or  essayist  fancies  he  has  exhausted 
these  resources,  he  may  well  pause  and 
ask  whether  it  is  not  himself  that  he 
has  exhausted.  There  may  be  wanting 
the  eye  to  see  the  riches  which  lie  near 
or  far,  rather  than  the  riches  which  are 
always  inviting  the  eye. 

A curious  trait  of  the  psychology  of 
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this  matter  is  that  it  is  oftener  the 
young  eye  than  the  old  which  lacks  the 
visual  force.  When  Eugenio  was  be- 
ginning author,  and  used  to  talk  with 
other  adolescent  immortals  of  the  joyful 
and  sorrowful  mysteries  of  their  high 
calling,  the  dearth  of  subjects  was  the 
cause  of  much  misgiving  and  even  de- 
spair among  them.  Upon  a certain  oc- 
casion one  of  that  divine  company,  so 
much  diviner  than  any  of  the  sort  now, 
made  bold  to  affirm:  “I  feel  that  I 
have  got  my  technique  perfect.  I be- 
lieve that  my  poetic  art  will  stand  the 
test  of  any  experiment,  in  the  handling 
of  verse,  and  now  all  that  I want  is  a 
subject.”  It  seemed  a great  hardship  to 
the  others,  and  they  felt  it  the  more 
keenly  because  every  one  of  them  was 
more  or  less  in  the  same  case.  They 
might  have  none  of  them  so  frankly  own- 
ed their  fitness  for  their  work  as  the  one 
who  had  spoken,  but  they  were  all  as 
deeply  aware  of  it;  and  if  any  subject 
had  appeared  above  the  horizon  there 
could  have  been  no  question  among  them 
except  as  to  which  should  first  mount  his 
winged  steed  and  ride  it  down.  It  did 
not  occur  to  any  of  them  that  the  want 
of  a subject  was  the  defect  of  their  art, 
and  that  until  they  were  equipped  with 
the  eye  that  never  fails  to  see  occasion 
for  song  all  round  the  heavens,  they  were 
not  yet  the  champions  of  poetry  which 
they  fancied  themselves.  He  who  had 
uttered  their  common  belief  sufficiently 
proved  afterwards,  in  the  range  of  things 
he  did,  that  he  had  ultimately  come 
into  possession  of  the  highest  of  the  po- 
etic gifts,  the  poetic  vision  of  life,  and 
that  he  had  completed  his  art  at  a point 
where  it  had  been  most  imperfect  before, 
when  he  supposed  it  so  perfect.  As  soon 
as  he  ceased  looking  for  subjects,  which 
were  mainly  the  conventional  themes  of 
verse,  the  real  and  vital  subjects  began 
looking  for  him. 

Eugenio  himself,  on  his  lower  level, 
had  something  of  the  same  experience. 
When  he  first  began  those  inventions  in 
prose  which  long  seemed  to  him  worthy 
of  the  best  that  his  kindest  friends  said 
of  them,  he  had  great  trouble  in  con- 
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triving  facts  sufficiently  wonderful  for 
the  characters  who  were  to  deal  with 
them,  and  characters  high  and  noble 
enough  to  deal  with  the  great  and  ex- 
alted facts.  On  one  hand  or  the  other 
his  scheme  was  always  giving  out.  The 
mirage  of  fancy  which  painted  itself  so 
alluringly  before  him  faded  on  his  ad- 
vance, and  left  him  planted  heavy-footed 
in  the  desert  sands.  In  other  words,  he 
was  always  getting  out  of  a subject.  In 
the  intervals  between  his  last  fiction  and 
his  next,  when  his  friends  supposed  he 
was  purposely  letting  his  mind  lie  fal- 
low (and  perhaps  willingly  acquiesced  in 
the  rest  they  were  sharing  with  him), 
he  was  really  in  an  anguish  of  inquiry 
for  something  on  which  to  employ  his 
powers ; he  was  in  a state  of  excruciating 
activity  of  which  the  incessant  agitation 
of  the  atoms  in  the  physical  world  is  but 
a faint  image;  his  repose  was  the  mask 
of  violent  vibrations,  of  volcanic  emo- 
tions, which  required  months  to  clear 
themselves  in  the  realization  of  some 
ideal  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
expenditure  of  energy  which  had  been 
tacitly  taking  place.  At  these  periods  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  lot  had  been  cast 
in  a world  where  he  was  himself  about 
the  only  interesting  fact,  and  from  which 
every  attractive  subject  had  been  re- 
moved before  he  came  into  it. 

He  could  never  tell  just  how  or  when 
all  this  changed,  and  a little  ray,  very 
faint  and  thin  at  first,  stole  in  upon  his 
darkness,  and  broadened  to  an  effulgence 
which  showed  his  narrow  circle  a bound- 
less universe  thronged  with  the  most 
available  passions,  interests,  motives, 
situations,  catastrophes  and  denouements, 
and  characters  eagerly  fitting  themselves 
with  the  most  appropriate  circumstances. 
As  nearly  as  he  could  make  out,  his 
liberation  to  this  delightful  cosmos  took 
place  through  his  gradual  perception  that 
human  nature  was  of  a vast  equality  in 
the  important  things,  and  had  its  differ- 
ence only  in  trifles.  He  had  but  to  take 
other  men  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  that 
he  took  himself  to  find  them  all  heroes; 
he  had  but  to  take  women  at  their  own 
estimate  to  find  them  all  heroines,  if 
not  divinely  beautiful,  then,  interesting, 
fascinating,  irresistibly  better  than  beau- 
tiful. The  situation  was  something  like 
this;  it  will  not  do  to  give  away  his  whole 


secret;  but  the  reader  reeds  only  a hint 
in  order  to  understand  how  in  his 
new  mind  Eugenio  was  overwhelmed 
with  subjects. 

After  this  illumination  of  his  the  only 
anxiety  he  had  was  concerning  his  ability 
to  produce  all  the  masterpieces  he  felt 
himself  capable  of  in  the  short  time  al- 
lotted to  the  longest-lived  writer.  He  was 
aware  of  a duty  to  the  material  he  had 
discovered,  and  this  indeed  sometimes 
weighed  upon  him.  However,  he  took 
courage  from  the  hope  that  others  would 
seize  his  point  of  view,  and  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  producing  master- 
pieces indefinitely.  They  could  never 
use  up  all  the  subjects,  any  more  than 
men  can  exhaust  the  elements  of  the 
aluminium  which  abound  in  every  piece 
of  the  common  earth;  but  in  their 
constant  reliance  upon  every-day  life  as 
the  true  and  only  source  of  surprise 
and  delight  in  art,  they  could  never 
be  in  the  terrible  despair  which  had 
afflicted  him  from  time  to  time  before 
his  illumination. 

Doubtless  there  is  an  overruling  Prov- 
idence in  this  matter  which  we  may  not 
distrust  without  accusing  the  order  which 
has  not  yet  failed  in  the  due  succession 
of  the  seasons  and  the  days  and  nights. 
While  we  are  saying  it  is  never  going  to 
rain,  it  rains;  or  when  it  seems  as  if 
nature  were  finally  frozen  up,  a thaw 
begins;  when  we  feel  that  the  dark  will 
not  end,  the  dawn  is  already  streaking 
the  east.  If  the  preacher  thinks  that 
the  old  texts  are  no  longer  applicable 
to  life,  there  is  suddenly  reported  an 
outbreak  of  vice  in  the  city  which  puts 
him  in  mind  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah; 
or  the  opportune  flight  of  a defaulter 
furnishes  material  for  a homily  which 
searches  the  consciences  of  half  the  con- 
gregation with  the  words  of  the  com- 
mandment against  stealing.  The  jour- 
nalist wakes  in  heavy-eyed  despair,  but 
he  finds  from  the  papers  on  his  breakfast- 
table  that  there  has  been  a revolution 
in  South  America,  or  that  the  Socialists 
have  been  doing  something,  in  Belgium, 
almost  too  bad  even  for  Socialists  as 
the  capitalists  imagine  them,  and  his 
heart  rises  again.  Even  the  poor  maga- 
zine essayist,  who  has  lived  through 
the  long  month  in  dread  of  the  hour 
when  his  copy  shall  be  due,  is  not  for- 
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bidden  his  reprieve.  He  may  not  have 
anything  to  say,  but  he  certainly  has 
something  to  say  it  about.  The  world 
is  always  as  interesting  to-day  as  it  was 
yesterday,  and  probably  to-morrow  will 
not  be  so  dull  as  it  promises. 

One  reason  for  the  disability  of  the 
essayist,  as  distinguished  from  the 
preacher  or  the  journalist,  is  that  he  does 
not  give  himself  range  enough.  Expect- 
ing to  keep  scrupulously  to  one  subject, 
he  cannot  put  his  hand  on  a theme  which 
he  is  sure  will  hold  out  under  him  to 
the  end.  Once  it  was  not  so.  The  essay- 
ists of  antiquity  were  the  most  vagarious- 
ly  garrulous  people  imaginable.  There 
was  not  one  of  them  who,  to  our  small 
acquaintance  with  them,  kept  to  his 
proposition,  or  ended  anywhere  in  sight 
of  it.  Aristotle,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Au- 
relius, Plutarch,  they  talk  of  anything 
but  the  matter  in  hand,  after  mention- 
ing it;  and  when  you  come  down  to  the 
moderns,  for  instance,  to  such  a modem 
as  Montaigne,  you  find  him  wandering  all 
over  the  place.  He  has  no  sooner  9tated 
his  subject  than  he  begins  to  talk  about 
something  else;  it  reminds  him  (like 
Lincoln)  of  a story,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with.it;  and  that  story  reminds 
him  of  another,  and  so  on,  till  the  original 
thesis  is  left  flapping  in  the  breeze  some- 
where at  the  vanishing-point  in  the 
tortuous  perspective,  and  vainly  signal- 
ling the  essayist  back.  It  was  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  with  the  English 
essayists  quite  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  when  they  began  to 
cease  being.  The  writers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, the  Guardian,  the  Tatter , the  Ram- 
bler, and  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  a 
loose  allegiance  to  the  stated  topic,  be- 
cause they  treated  it  so  very  briefly,  and 
were  explicitly  off  to  something  else  in 
the  next  page  or  two  with  a fresh  text. 
But  if  we  come  to  such  delightful  mas- 
ters of  the  art  as  Lamb,  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  De  Quincey,  and  Ilazlitt,  it  will  not 
he  easy,  opening  at  any  chance  point, 
to  make  out  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  are  apparently  talking  about  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  but  the  business 
they  started  with.  But  they  are  always 
talking  delightfully,  and  that  is  the 
great  matter  with  any  sort  of  talker. 

When  the  reviewers  began  to  supplant 
the  essayists  they  were  even  more  con- 


temptuously indifferent  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  constancy.  Their  text  was  nom- 
inally some  book,  but  almost  as  soon  as 
they  had  named  it  they  shut  it,  and  went 
off  on  the  subject  of  it,  perhaps,  or  per- 
haps not.  It  was  for  the  most  part  lucky 
for  the  author  that  they  did  so,  for 
their  main  affair  with  the  author  was 
to  cuff  him  soundly  for  his  ignorance 
and  impudence,  and  then  leave  him,  and 
not  return  to  him  except  for  a few  sup- 
plementary cuffs  at  the  close,  just  to 
show  that  they  had  not  forgotten  him. 
Macaulay  was  a notorious  offender  in 
this  sort;  though  why  do  we  say  offender? 
Was  not  he  always  delightful?  He  was 
and  he  is,  though  we  no  longer  think 
him  a fine  critic;  and  he  meant  to  be 
just,  or  as  just  as  any  one  could  be  with 
a man  whom  one  differed  from  in  the 
early  Victorian  period. 

But  Macaulay  certainly  did  not  keep 
harking  back  to  his  text,  if  ever  he  re- 
turned to  it  at  all.  His  instinct  was  that 
a preacher’s  concern  was  with  his  text, 
but  not  an  essayist’s  or  a reviewer’s,  and 
he  was  right  enough.  The  essayist  cer- 
tainly has  no  such  obligation  or  necessity. 
His  reader  can  leave  him  at  any  moment, 
unless  he  is  very  interesting,  and  it  does 
not  matter  where  they  part  company. 
In  fact,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  mod- 
ern fidelity  to  its  subject  is  one  of  the 
chief  evidences  or  causes  of  the  essay’s 
decay.  The  essayist  tries  to  make  a 
mechanical  conscience  perform  the  duty 
of  that  fine  spiritual  freedom  in  which 
the  essay  once  had  its  highest  effect  with 
the  reader,  and  in  his  dull  loyalty  to  the 
stated  thesis,  he  is  superficial  as  well 
as  tiresome. 

The  true  subject  is  not  one  subject 
only  but  many.  It  is  like  that  pungent 
bulb  whoso  odorous  energy  increases 
with  exfoliation,  and  remains  a potent 
fragrance  in  the  air  after  it  has  sub- 
stantially ceased  to  be  under  the  fingers. 
The  error  of  the  modern  essayist  is  to 
suppose  that  he  can  ever  have  a single 
subject  in  hand;  he  has  a score,  ho  has 
a hundred,  as  his  elders  and  betters  all 
knew;  and  what  he  mistakes  for  his  desti- 
tution is  really  his  superfluity.  If  he  will 
be  honest  (as  he  may  with  difficulty  be), 
must  not  he  recognize  that  what  seems 
a search  for  one  theme  is  a hesitation 
between  many  pressing  forward  for  his 
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choice?  If  he  will  make  this  admission 
we  believe  he  will  be  nearer  the  fact, 
and  he  will  be  a much  more  respectable 
figure  than  he  could  feel  himself  in  blind- 
ly fumbling  about  for  a single  thesis. 
Life  is  never,  and  in  nothing,  the  famine, 
perhaps,  that  we  imagine  it.  Much  more 
probably  it  is  a surfeit,  and  what  we 
suppose  are  the  pangs  of  hunger  are  real- 
ly the  miseries  of  repletion.  More  people 
are  suffering  from  too  much  than  from 
loo  little.  Especially  are  the  good  things 
here  in  a demoralizing  profusion.  Ask 
any  large  employer  of  labor,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  what  ails  the  working- 
classes  is  an  excess  of  pianos  and  buggies 
and  opera-boxes.  Ask  any  workman  what 
ails  his  employer,  and  he  will  say  that 
it  is  the  ownership  of  the  earth,  with  a 
mortgage  on  planetary  space.  Both  are 
probably  right,  or  at  least  one  is  as  right 
as  the  other. 

When  we  have  with  difficulty  made 
our  selection  from  the  divine  redundancy 
of  the  ideal  world,  and  so  far  as  we  could 
have  reduced  ourselves  to  the  penury  of  a 
sole  possession,  why  do  not  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  example  of  Nature  in  not  only 
bringing  forth  a hundred  or  a thousand 
fold  of  the  kind  of  seed  planted,  but  in 
accompanying  its  growth  with  that  of 
an  endless  variety  of  other  plants,  all 
coming  to  bear  in  a like  profusion? 
Observe  that  wise  husbandwoman  (this  is 
not  the  contradiction  in  terms  it  seems), 
how  when  her  business  is  apparently  a 
hay  harvest,  she  mingles  myriads  of 
daisies  and  milkweed  and  wild  carrot 
and  red  top  with  the  grass,  and  lets  her 
fancy  riot  all  round  the  meadow  in  a 
broidery  of  blackberries  and  asters  and 
dogroses  and  goldenrod.  She  never 
works  without  playing;  and  she  plays 
even  while  man  is  working, — plays  so 
graciously  and  winningly  that  it  takes 
the  heart  with  joy.  Who  has  ever  looked 
upon  an  old-world  wheat-field,  where  pop- 
pies and  vetches  are  frolicking  among 
the  ears,  and  begrudged  Nature  her  pas- 
time? No  one,  we  will  venture,  but  the 
owner  of  the  field,  who  is  perhaps  also 
too  much  of  a philosopher  to  grieve  over 
it.  In  the  ideal  world  it  is  much  the 
same.  There,  too,  art  having  chosen  a 
kind  brings  it  to  bear  with  all  the  other 
kinds  which  have  been  lurking  in  the  un- 
conscious soil  of  the  mind  and  only  wait- 


ing tilth  for  any  purpose  before  spring- 
ing up  in  company  with  the  selected  seed. 
This  is  what  makes  the  poets  and  novel- 
ists and  dramatists  so  much  more  profit- 
able reading  than  the  moralists.  From 
whom,  indeed,  has  the  vital  wisdom  of 
the  race  been  garnered?  Not  from  those 
hard  ethical  masters  who  have  sought  to 
narrow  culture  to  the  business  of  growing 
precepts,  but  from  the  genial  teachers 
who  have  inculcated  amusement,  and 
breathed  into  the  unwary  mind  some  in- 
spiration which  escaped  as  unconsciously 
from  themselves.  Which  philosopher  or 
sage  of  them  all  has  instructed  mankind 
a hundredth  part  as  much  as  Shake- 
speare, who  supposed  himself  to  be  mere- 
ly providing  diversion  for  the  patrons 
of  the  Globe  Theatre? 

It  follows,  if  not  directly,  then  a long 
way  about,  from  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing, that  the  real  artist  is  never  at  a loss 
for  a subject.  His  trouble  is  too  many 
themes,  not  too  few;  and  having  chosen 
among  them,  his  error  will  be  in  an  iron 
sequence  rather  than  in  a desultory  pro- 
gression. He  is  to  arrive,  if  at  all,  laden 
with  the  spoil  of  the  wayside,  and  bring- 
ing with  him  the  odor  of  the  wild  flowers 
carpeting  or  roofing  the  by-paths;  if  he 
is  a little  bothered  by  the  flowering 
brambles  which  have  affectionately  caught 
at  him  in  his  course,  that  does  not  greatr 
ly  matter;  or,  at  least,  it  is  better  than 
coming  back  to  his  starting-point  in 
boots  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  high- 
road or  coat  powdered  with  its  dust.  The 
sauntering  ease,  the  excursive  delays, 
will  be  natural  to  the  poet  or  the  novel- 
ist, who  is  born  to  them;  but  the  essayist 
must  in  a manner  make  them  his  own, 
if  he  would  be  an  artist,  and  survive 
among  the  masters,  which  there  has 
been  some  doubt  of  his  doing.  It 
should  be  his  care  to  shun  every  ap- 
pearance of  continuity;  only  in  the 
practice  of  the  fitful,  the  capricious,  the 
desultory,  can  he  hope  to  emulate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  creative.  With  any  other 
ideal  he  cannot  hope  to  be  fit  company 
for  the  high  minds  who  have  furnished 
mankind  with  quotations.  But  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  qualities  which  we 
have  been  urging  the  essayist  to  cul- 
tivate, in  the  essays  of  Bacon,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  one  would  ever  have 
fancied  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare. 
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A SHORT  story  which  appeared  in  an 
American  magazine  for  May  af- 
forded the  best  example  we  have 
seen  of  what  is  now  possible  in  this  kind 
of  fiction.  It  occupied  less  than  five  pages 
of  the  magazine,  yet,  within  the  limits 
of  a single  situation,  it  seemed  to  us  the 
amplest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
subtle  disclosure  of  vital  truth  ever  com- 
passed within  so  brief  a sketch.  It  was 
written  by  a woman  who  in  the  develop- 
ment of  heart  and  mind  represents  three 
generations  of  the  finest  culture  in 
America.  Its  English  was  not  simply 
reproachless ; it  was  satisfying,  having 
the  positive  charm  of  sureness  and  ease 
without  betraying  any  .of  the  defects 
of  facility. 

We  should  have  been  disappointed  if 
the  writer  had  indulged  in  a single  trope 
of  speech,  not  only  as  momentarily  throw- 
ing us  out  of  focus,  but  as  resorting  to 
some  lower  means  of  satisfaction,  besides 
showing  on  her  part  just  a trace  of  self- 
consciousness.  We  expect  such  tropes  in 
a poem;  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
poetic  procedure  and  may  be  stairs  of 
ascent.  They  are  welcome  and  in  no 
way  disturbing  elements  in  the  dis- 
cursive essay,  unless  they  degenerate  into 
mere  tricks  of  mental  prestidigitation; 
and  they  are  fit  in  a certain  kind  of 
novels  where  the  authors  seem  like  show- 
men of  the  spectacles  they  produce  and 
entertain  us  accordingly.  If  the  show- 
man happens  to  have  the  genius  of  George 
Meredith,  the  entertainment  is  of  a high 
order.  But  there  are  stories  in  which 
these  agile  turns  of  speech  seem  worse 
than  impertinent;  as  we  have  said,  they 
put  us  out  of  focus,  and  the  reader  feels 
as  if  he  were  somehow  being  trifled  with. 
The  story  we  have  mentioned  has  no 
such  tricksy  allurements  of  phrase  or  of 
style;  not  because  the  author  is  taking 
herself  too  seriously — she  is,  indeed,  com- 
pletely detached,  not  taken  into  account 
at  all, — but  because,  with  imperative  in- 
tent, the  truth  involved  in  the  vital  sit- 
uation holds  her  to  an  inevitable  course 
in  its  disclosure. 

For  the  story  is  not  told;  it  unfolds 
itself,  limned  upon  the  darkness  in  ad- 


vancing stages  of  portraiture  as  the 
reader  is  led  on  to  new  angles  of  vision, 
until  the  tense  little  drama  is  completed. 
What  is  apparent  before  this  develop- 
ment is  simply  an  elderly  woman  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time  a younger  one  at 
the  home  of  the  latter.  We  see  at  once 
that  all  happenings  concerning  these  two, 
and  which  give  occasion  and  significance 
to  their  meeting  in  this  rustic  home,  are 
in  the  past,  and  then  that  the  principal 
person  in  the  drama,  whose  presence  be- 
gins to  be  felt,  filling  the  room,  is  remote 
in  another  sense  — through  his  death, 
which  is  known  only  to  one  of  the  two, 
the  older  woman,  his  mother.  We  know 
it  because  we  are  permitted  to  see  not 
only  this  woman  in  her  outward  guise 
of  gentle  dignity,  but  the  passion  also 
of  the  mother-heart  which  has  irresist- 
ibly brought  her  hither,  to  his  heart’s 
dwelling-place.  We  see  with  her  eyes, 
with  the  large  wisdom  of  her  gentle 
culture,  all  that  she  divines  as  she  re- 
gards the  younger  woman  and  her  sur- 
roundings; we  know  the  secret  of  the 
boy’s  sacred  infatuation,  infinitely  exalt- 
ing the  beloved  one,  beholding  in  her 
the  magnificent  possibilities  of  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  growth,  endowing  her 
with  all  the  treasures  of  his  love,  and 
bringing  to  her  all  his  most  prized  pos- 
sessions, souvenirs  of  travel,  tokens  of 
hereditary  culture  — even  the  family 
Plutarch!  And  on  her  part,  the  narrow 
view,  with  the  eager  aspiration  to  leap 
over  its  barriers,  not  to  be  in  a world 
with  him,  as  he  ardently  wished,  but  in 
a world  such  as  his;  the  avid  seizure  of 
all  gifts  and  opportunities  with  that 
gratitude  which  excluded  the  one  re- 
sponse his  heart  most  craved,  if,  indeed, 
any  room  were  left  for  her  loving,  since 
his  love  penetrated  and  filled  every  niche 
of  her  otherwise  barren  existence;  the 
very  avarice  of  hunger  for  self-enrich- 
ment and  self-development  at  the  need- 
less cost  of  his  desolation. 

Then  we  turn  from  this  vision  of  love- 
less ambition  and  the  lover’s  wistful  quest 
to  the  two  women  in  the  foreground,  with 
all  this  behind  them.  We  hear  the  young- 
er say,  “ Ah ! but  you  cannot  understand  !’ ’ 
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As  if  there  were  any  element  in  the  case 
which  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  sad, 
proud  mother — sad  for  all  the  waste, 
proud  for  her  son’s  power  of  unselfish 
devotion — but  glad,  because  to  the  young 
woman  who  thought  him  still  alive  he 
was  as  if  he  had  never  been,  so  that 
death  had  left  him  wholly  the  mother’s 
own.  “What  need  to  tell  her  that  the 
boy  was  dead  ?” 

So  the  story  ends.  For  its  mere  out- 
lines it  might  be  of  any  time  or  place 
within  thd  limits  of  modem  civilization. 
Put  in  the  form  of  a narrative,  even 
with  Henry  James’s  subtle  parentheses, 
its  effect  would  be  marred  by  the  out- 
ward projection  of  a drama  which  is  es- 
sentially wholly  subjective.  The  art 
which  gives  it  its  spiritual  evolution  gives 
it  also  its  distinction;  and  it  is  the  art 
of  this  time  and  of  no  other.  The  dis- 
closure is  as  ample  as  it  is  intimate — far 
ampler  than  is  shown  in  our  brief  sketch 
of  it.  One  masterly  feature,  which  we 
have  omitted,  is  its  portrayal  of  real 
class  distinction  in  the  person  of  the 
elderly  woman — a distinction  not  of  title 
or  of  wealth,  not  of  formal  education  or 
even  of  accomplishment,  but  of  innate 
nobility  grown  into  mature  perfectness. 
Without  condescension,  this  type  of  no- 
bility has  the  wisdom  born  of  sym- 
pathy, and,  besides  righteous  judgment, 
a gentle  tolerance. 

The  fulness  of  a disclosure  not  dis- 
sipated in  exhaustive  explicity,  nor  yet 
hidden  in  blind  implications,  is  a char- 
acteristic distinction  of  the  best  contem- 
poraneous expression  in  fiction ; and 
we  have  singled  out  this  little  story  for 
comment,  not  to  praise  it,  but  as  a sin- 
gularly apt  illustration  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced stage  in  the  art  of  short-story 
writing — the  norm  of  its  kind. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  sort  of  fic- 
tion is  being  better  done  now  than  a 
generation  ago,  and  that  some  effects  are 
possible  now  that  were  not  possible  then, 
not  only  because  of  advance  in  the  art, 
but  because  also  of  a more  deeply  cul- 
tivated imaginative  sensibility  in  the 
reader — the  ground  at  once  of  imperative 
expectation  of  such  effects  and  of  their 
instant  and  full  appreciation.  Much  in- 
deed that  we  have  been  saying  in  these 
pages  about  new  and  surprising  varia- 
tions, now  and  never  before  apparent  in 


the  evolution  of  genius,  has  doubtless 
seemed  to  many  of  our  readers  specula- 
tive and  even  visionary.  But  here  is  a 
triumphantly  convincing  example,  excep- 
tional in  its  excellence,  yet  typically 
representative  of  a class  of  short  stories, 
individual  instances  of  which  will  readily 
occur  to  the  diligent  and  thoughtful 
reader  of  our  best  magazines. 

Illuminating  also  this  instance  is  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  type  for  the  largest 
satisfaction,  something  higher  than  that 
derived  from  the  most  striking  narrative 
or  from  the  most  imposing  objective 
drama.  Even  in  the  stage  representation 
of  character  and  dramatic  situation,  or 
in  any  like  projection  of  the  imaginative 
procession  of  a story,  however  novel, 
picturesque,  and  imposing  the  spectacle 
may  be,  it  is  only  when  it  ceases  to  be 
merely  a spectacle,  when  we  are  drawn 
from  the  outward  show  and  all  its  in- 
teresting accessories  into  the  invisible 
world  of  the  spirit,  the  Hades  of  all  souls, 
where  lie  the  springs  of  action,  and  where 
the  subtle  and  shadowy  intent  and  ghostly 
complexion  of  our  passions  are  disclosed 
— then  only  it  is  that  we  are  most  pro- 
foundly impressed. 

The  power  of  the  human  imagination 
is  to  its  utmost  reach  revealed  only  when 
the  writer,  like  ^Eneas,  plucks  the  mystic 
bough  and  puts  the  visible  world  behind 
him,  bearing  with  him  into  the  realm 
of  shadows — the  only  realm  of  the  real 
as  well  as  of  the  leal — nothing  of  even 
natural  scenery  except  that  slender  twig, 
no  material  leverage  of  any  sort  for  the 
advantage  or  enhancement  of  his  magic 
art.  This  is  the  only  genuine  spiritual- 
ism open  to  us,  with  no  juggling  in  it, 
no  poses,  no  glosses,  none  of  the  traits 
of  insincerity;  even  the  dramatic  masque 
is  reduced  to  a transparency — the  insub- 
stantial veil  hiding  and  showing  the  pal- 
pitant souls  of  things.  Tropes  there  are, 
and  diversions — the  turns  taken  by  the 
living  truth,  leading  us  on  without 
caprice  to  frank  and  candid  surprises. 

We  are  not  insisting  upon  the  sub- 
jectively dramatic  story  as  the  only  ex- 
cellent kind  or  as  the  only  kind  which 
marks  the  advance  made  in  the  art  of 
fiction;  in  the  present  number,  indeed, 
there  is  a story  by  the  author  of  the  one 
which  we  have  been  making  the  subject 
of  our  comment,  of  a very  different  type 
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from  that— as  vividly  projected  as  that 
was  subtly  withdrawn,  keenly  visualized 
throughout,  and  precisely  contemporane- 
ous, yet  of  equal  artistic  value  and  dis- 
tinguished by  as  faultless  diction.  When- 
ever the  artist's  quest  is  for  inward 
beauty  and  truth  he  is  sure,  in  whatever 
kind  of  fiction  he  may  create,  to  divest 
his  art  of  all  disguises  and  affectations 
and  to  give  it  a living  investiture  with 
only  natural  advantages.  All  of  our  lit- 
erature— interpretative  criticism,  history, 
essays,  and  poetry,  as  well  as  fiction — 
which  is  distinctive  of  this  generation 
and  will  live  into  the  next  gives  evidence 
of  this  positive  sincerity. 

It  is  a significant  truth  that  neither 
of  the  stories  we  have  specifically  men- 
tioned would  in  a prize  contest  even  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  the  eyes  of  the  judges, 
if  there  should  be  any  preliminary  sifting 
of  offerings;  and  by  those  critics  who 
habitually  depreciate  magazine  stories 
both  would  be  indiscriminately  ignored, 
simply  because  those  critics  would  not 
read  them.  No  great  name  compels,  and 
no  obviously  striking  feature  arrests,  at- 
tention. Nevertheless,  it  is  this  kind  of 
fiction  and  this  kind  of  creative  work 
in  our  histories  and  our  interpretative 
essays — the  kind,  that  is,  which  is  sincere 
in  the  positive  sense  in  its  disclosures 
of  living  truth,  without  gloss  or  affecta- 
tion— which  is  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion of  the  best  literature  of  our  time, 
and  which  has  never  so  distinctly  marked 
the  literature  of  any  former  period.  It 
is  this  which  gives  Howells  a place  in 
our  Aesthetic  regard  which  Dickens  could 
not  fill,  howmuchsoever  the  latter  may 
still  excite  our  admiration  by  his  master- 
ful drama  and  wonderful  humor. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  vast  multitude 
of  readers  are  captivated  by  quite  an- 
other sort  of  literature  which  has  the  ear- 
marks of  a greatness  that  is  past,  without 
its  essential  excellence?  We  concede  the 
majority;  and  it  has  at  all  times  been 
true  that  the  multitude  is  reactionary, 
not  through  a judicious  appreciation  of 
past  virtues  so  much  as  by  a vain  ad- 
miration of  what  in  old  masters  must, 
by  the  advanced  standard  of  the  present, 
be  judged  defective.  Even  the  “ saving 
remnant  ” is  not  wholly  emancipated 
from  the  misleading  allurements  of  the 
old  pageantry,  and,  from  the  just  regard 


and  cherishment  of  real  worth  in  former 
festivals,  easily  passes  to  an  undue  if 
not  fond  tolerance  of  their  empty  decora- 
tions* and  hollow  masquerades.  Only  the 
select  few  are  altogether  discriminating, 
but  in  every  generation  their  judgment 
becomes  more  and  more  that  of  the  future, 
so  that  it  dominates  that  process  of  selec- 
tion which  determines  the  lasting  pros- 
perity of  classics.  The  popularity  of  a 
work  is  no  test  of  its  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  popularity  in  the 
polite  world  of  letters  is  not  necessarily 
a disparagement.  Fortunately  there  are 
writers  who,  like  George  Eliot  in  the  last 
generation  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  in 
the  present,  not  only  stand  for  what  is 
best  in  the  literature  of  their  time,  but 
are  also  able  to  arrest  attention  and  to 
compel  an  audience  coextensive  with 
culture,  by  qualities  of  mastery  which 
involve  no  sacrifice  of  their  art.  But 
for  such  writers  no  magazine  could  have 
a very  large  audience  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  advanced  standards. 

The  saddest  and  most  discouraging  fea- 
ture of  current  literature  is  not  the  lack 
of  fine  examples,  but  the  pessimistic 
critic's  failure  to  give  them  recognition. 
Only  the  striking  example  compels  his 
praise,  while  those  many  which  quietly 
give  satisfaction  of  the  highest  order 
escape  his  notice.  Thus  unwittingly  he 
strengthens  the  cause  of  the  Philistines, 
flatteringly  conceding  to  them  the  entire 
field,  which,  to  the  contrary,  is  really 
held  by  a constantly  emerging  host  whose 
banner  and  watchword  have  eluded  his 
discernment  because  he  is  vainly  looking 
for  types  that  have  disappeared — for  a 
Poe  or  a Dickens  or  a Hawthorne.  He 
ignores  in  like  manner  the  deeper  culture 
of  imaginative  sensibility  which  has  made 
a new  audience  for  a new  order  of 
genius;  else  how  can  he  assert — as  Mr. 
Charles  Leonard  Moore  does — that  fifty 
years  ago  “ there  was  twenty  times  as  much 
sympathy  for  and  appreciation  of  things 
of  the  mind  " as  there  is  to-day.  By  this 
particular  critic,  the  assertion  is  meant  for 
America,  and  while  we  might  concede  the 
literary  inferiority  of  this  country  rela- 
tively, at  least  to  France  and  England, 
yet  it  is  in  this  very  half  - century 
that  nearly  all  of  our  literature  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name  has  been  produced. 
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Hawthorne  is  the  one  really  great  prose 
author  of  the  earlier  period  whose  orig- 
inality of  genius  seems  to  defy  com- 
parison. That  our  fiction  is  not  like  that 
of  Poe  or  Brockden  Brown  or  Cooper 
is  surely  not  to  its  discredit.  For  our- 
selves, we  prefer  Mirs.  Deland’s,  Mrs. 
Wilkins-Freeman’s,  Mrs.  Wharton’s,  or 
that  of  any  one  of  half  a dozen  con- 
temporary American  women  we  might 
mention,  to  say  nothing  of  James,  How- 
ells, and  Mark  Twain. 

If  the  multitude  of  readers  are  re- 
actionary, so  also  are  the  majority  of 
writers  who  especially  appeal  to  the 
multitude.  Thus  entirely  separate  from 
the  lasting  literature  of  the  present  is 
that  larger,  noisier,  and  more  showy 
world  of  literature  which  in  a brief  time 
goes  to  pieces,  and  which  in  no  way 
marks  an  advancing  stagS  of  evolution 
nor  is  related  to  the  continuous  current 
of  human  culture.  It  coexists  with 
democracy,  whose  merely  superficial  as- 
pects it  may  represent,  but  the  real 
democracy  of  literature  is  something 
quite  different  and  in  another  world — 
that  of  excellence  rather  than  that  of 
mediocrity.  It  is  the  everlasting  distinc- 
tion of  genius  that  it  is  democratic  and 
natural — a distinction  more  sliiningly  ap- 
parent when  shorn  of  vain  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance and  allied  to  inward  beauty 
and  worth. 

The  time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  the  multitude  had  little  to  do  with 
the  fortunes  of  literature  and  had  as  little 
representation  in  history  or  fiction.  To- 
day to  the  casual  observer  it  would  almost 
seem  that  the  fortunes  of  authors,  if  not 
of  literature,  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
plebiscite.  But  this  is  not  really  true  of 
literature  itself — that  is,  of  good  litera- 
ture, which  the  popular  voice  can  neither 
make  nor  unmake.  Nevertheless  in  our 
time  the  common  people  have  entered 
into  the  intimate  texture  of  fiction  as  it 
has  into  that  of  history. 

The  American  novelist  dealing  with 
American  character  has  this  advantage — 
that,  in  this  environment,  manhood  and 
womanhood  appear  more  for  what  they 
essentially  are,  in  a natural  development 
comparatively  but  little  restricted  or 
modified  by  those  traditional  limitations 
which,  in  older  countries,  give  institu- 


tional life  an  overshadowing  domination 
and  inflexibly  fix  and  maintain  class  dis- 
tinctions. Yet  this  American  character 
is  by  no  means  simple  or  elemental.  It 
matures  individually  rather  than  collect- 
ively and  develops  distinctive  individual 
traits — such  as  so  vividly  and  with  a fine 
strain  of  humor  Booth  Tarkington  por- 
trays in  his  new  novel  now  running 
serially  in  this  Magazine. 

The  reader  has  already  noted  the 
“ various  stops  ” of  this  new  quill  in  our 
orchestra.  We  can  vouch  for  the  novel 
that  it  will  be  thoroughly  American  to 
the  end.  In  the  prospect  now  opened  up 
to  the  heroine,  Ariel  Tabor — this  crude 
unconventional  girl,  cherishing  the  art- 
ist’s dream,  but  so  much  a woman  that 
the  chief  allurement  of  the  dream’s 
promise  is  that  she  may  "learn  how  to 
dress,” — Paris  looms  up  in  the  distance, 
but  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  the 
novelist  will  not  follow  her  thither.  How 
far  he  will  follow  the  wanderings  of  Joe 
Louden — whether  even  outside  of  his  na- 
tive Indiana — remains  to  be  seen,  but  he 
will  not  leave  America. 

What  a contrast  the  whole  drama  to 
that  presented  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s 
last  novel!  Think  of  Joe  Louden,  in  our 
interest,  following  immediately  William 
Ashe!  Ashe  it  is  that  individually  is  ex- 
tremely modern,  like  Rosebery  or  Balfour, 
but  with  all  the  institutional  life  of  old 
England  behind  him.  Louden,  against  a 
social  background  of  yesterday,  is  him- 
self as  old  as  the  sphinx,  as  old  as  the  soil 
from  which  such  types  have  sprung 
perennially  from  the  beginning — some 
time  ago  an  Andrew  Jackson,  later  an 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  fiction  generally,  and  notably  in 
American  fiction,  the  trend  seems  to  be 
away  from  the  portrayal  of  conventional 
society  and  of  institutional  life  in  even 
its  larger  meanings.  Few  writers  excel  in 
that  field  to-day  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
does,  and  even  she  in  the  creation  of  her 
recent  heroines,  Julie  Le  Breton  and  Lady 
Kitty,  runs  far  away  from  the  conven- 
tional type.  The  most  difficult  of  all 
classes  of  stories  to  secure  for  magazine 
use  is  that  successfully  portraying  urban 
life.  Of  the  so-called  society  stories 
which  are  written  nearly  all  are  shallow 
and  meaningless,  the  bright  exception 
only  proving  the  rule. 
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neat,  for  one  in  her  circumstances.  Some 
even  went  to  the  extent  of  declaring 
sotto  vocc  that  it  was  no  wonder  she  was 
pressed  for  money:  look  at  the  flubdubs  she 
had  about  her  rooms! 

She  was  of  a melancholy  disposition,  and 
her  bravery  was  something  of  the  fatalist’s; 
so  by  the  pressure  of  sympathetic  ladies 
of  the  committee  she  was  led  by  not  very 
gradual  stages  to  rehearse  the  story  of  her 
woes.  It  was  at  this  point  that  she  shed 
the  bulk  of  the  tears  restrained  at  her  hus- 
band’s death. 

“ I’m  a widder!”  she  moaned  through  the 
fingers  raised  before  her  face.  “I’m  a 
widder  — jist  a common  ole  played-out 
widder!” 

“ But,  Mrs.  Preble,”  broke  in  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Saxon,  “ we’ve 
come  to  help  you  out.  We’ve  all  thought  it 
over,  and  w’e’ve  decided  that  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society  can  help  you  without  hurt- 
ing the  treasury  — the  preacher’s  salary’s 
all  paid.*’ 

“ Oh,  I’m  jist  an  ole  widder — with  four 
children,”  came  the  plaint  of  the  bereaved 
lady,  apparently  unconsoled  by  \he  kindly 
intentions  of  the  visiting  delegation.  “ They 
hain’t  nothin’  t’  be  done  with  me  except  t’ 
knock  me  in  the  head.  I’ve  overstaid  my 
time  on  this-yere  earth.  I’m  too  old — too 
old.  Oh!” 

She  was  in  a rocking-chair,  and  she  rocked 
to  and  fro,  uttering  hysterical  cries.  The 
sympathetic  Mrs.  Saxon  grasped  her  hands 
and  tried  to  reason  with  her. 

“ Come,  come  now,  Mrs.  Preble  — you 
mustn’t  take  on  like  this.  You  mustn’t  give 
way  to  your  grief.  Remember  ” — she 
sought,  troubled,  for  comforting  words — 
“ this — this  may  be  all  for  the  best.” 

“ What  may  be  all  for  the  best?”  The 
widow"  dropped  her  hands  and  stared  tear- 
fully up. 

“ Tli is — this  death,  you  know".  It  may  be 
all  for  the  best.” 

“ Oh,  how  kin  it  be  fer  the  best?”  the 
widow"  moaned.  “ He  didn’t  have  no  in- 
surance ! ” 

The  visiting  ladies  were  shocked,  and 
withdrew"  into  their  shells.  Only  Mrs.  Saxon 
remained  at  the  wridow"’s  side,  remonstrating 
against  this  outburst  of  despair,  which  wras 
of  such  a penetrating  quality  that  it  brought 
the  four  small  Prebles  into  the  room  to  stare 
and  then  to  blubber  in  affright.  In  com- 
forting them,  the  mother  gradually  regained 
something  of  her  composure. 

“ I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  ladies,”  she 
said,  gloomily.  “ I’m  much  obliged.  But 
they  hain’t  nothin’  yuh  c’n  do  fer  me.  I’ll 
go  on  a-w’orkin’  till  I wear  plumb  out  an’ 
drop.  Then  1 reckon  thev's  a pore-farm  fer 
my  children  t’  be  raised  at.  Mobbe  they  cM 
git  into  an  orphan’s  home  somewheres.  I’ve 
heard  they  don’t  feed  children  much  of  any- 
thing at  sich  places;  but  my  children  is  only 
a-eurnberin’  the  ground,  anyhow",  an’  it  won’t 
be  long  they’ll  have  t’  suffer,  if  they  starve 
t’  death!” 

Under  the  influence  of  this  comforting 


series  of  reflections  she  became  quite  cheer- 
ful before  the  committee  departed. 

“ I’d  give  yuh  all  a bite  t’  eat  if  I had 
ut,”  she  said,  “ but  I hain’t  got  nothin’  but 
some  dry  bread  an’  a soup  - bone.  But  I 
reckon  folks  don’t  come  t’  beggars’  houses 
a-lookin’  fer  food.”  She  followed  the  ladies 
to  the  door,  her  face  serenely  mournful. 

“ I’m  much  obliged  t’  yuh,  I’m  sure,”  she 
said  again.  “ An’  yuh  may  have  a chance 
t’  help  me  yet.  I’ll  probably  be  dead  be- 
fore long,  an’  then  y’  c’n  see  that  I’m  laid 
away.  I would  like  t’  be  buried  decent — 
though  I reckon  beggars  ought  t’  be  satis- 
fied writh  a pine  box,  an’  a wheelbarrow  fer 
a hearse.” 

The  members  of  the  committee  went  home 
in  disconcerted  discussion.  Some  of  the  light- 
er minds  were  disposed  to  jest  at  the  widow’s 
view  of  the  situation  ; others  were  for  allow- 
ing her  to  follow  unaided  the  path  she  had 
ungratefully  chosen;  but  Mrs.  Saxon  was  a 
power,  and  she  at  last  brought  a majority 
to  her  standard  — which  stood  for  charity 
to  be  gently  forced  upon  the  defenceless 
Mrs.  Preble. 

“You’ll  see,”  said  the  earnest  chairman; 
“ you’ll  just  see — she’ll  be  glad  to  take  our 
help  if  we  just  give  it  to  her  anyhow.” 

“Very  likely,”  grunted  Mrs.  Dougherty, 
leader  of  the  opposition.  “ Very  likely.  For 
my  part,  I haven’t  any  patience  with  her. 
If  she  doesn’t  want  our  help  she  can  do  with- 
out it  for  all  o’  me.” 

The  chairman,  however,  was  not  daunted. 
She  called  a meeting  of  the  society,  and  be- 
fore the  combined  body  she  laid  her  plans 
for  the  assistance  of  the  widow.  She  pro- 
posed an  entertainment,  to  be  made  up  of 
singing,  recitations  and  dialogues,  and  music 
by  the  town  band.  The  last-named  organiza- 
tion having  just  obtained  new  uniforms,  no 
difficulty  wTas  anticipated  in  securing  their 
cooperation  without  price.  The  opposition 
being  won  over  by  degrees,  preparations  for 
the  entertainment  w"ere  carried  to  com- 
pletion; but  strict  silence  was  maintained 
as  to  the  object  of  these  efforts. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Preble  had  received 
a visit — not  this  time  from  a delegation,  but 
from  a single  individual.  This  visitor  was 
a tall,  spare  gentleman  of  a thoughtful  cast 
of  countenance.  He  wore  his  hair  long,  and 
was  accustomed  to  run  his  fingers  through 
it  in  a statesmanlike  manner.  His  approach 
having  been  noted  by  one  of  the  young 
Prebles,  who  carried  the  news  with  a shriek 
to  the  mother,  it  was  the  widow  herself  who 
opened  the  front  door  and  stared  coldly  on 
the  caller. 

“ Madam,”  he  announced,  lifting  his  hat 
negligently  and  speaking  in  a sonorous  voice. 
“ 1 have  been  directed  to  your  house — ” 

**  If  yer  a Imok-agent.  I mize  well  tell  yuh 
right  now  that  1 hain’t  got  no  money  t* 
spend  on  books,”  was  the  widow’s  morose 
declaration. 

**  Madam,  1 am  not  a book-agent.  As  I 
say.  I was  directed  here — ” 

“ Air  ye  a feather  renovator?  If  ye  air, 
T ain't  got  no  feather  bods  fer  yuh  t’  fix. 
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A*yU  ’xAit'-fs*  **jj)iO**r-  fi'tl  Lit,*? 

. SX  | iV - tflrr  *v +irf. 


'S^/prJ;:':  Hrt?d:  'in  ife  Bnne 

tf:, .‘3. tu 

Hm>;  .^Tui  #VT  .-iT|&  president  *1  l llit; 

iiOjifil  -vVj^  i\  te'Ait'ttig  fiuhkc*  ob  )Du»  city: 
Vftyt  vhc  Mles'^H  w»s  Ai*vVh4  Htj  vaUDl  Uies- 
tilth’  d#  tighter:  fiyi*  nriij1' ^kcdl :. 

,“4  Hiy  tvlrnt  ^il  nil  tlu  M‘  hue 

* h i ti  a si  ■ wy  bu  vp'frr-^fi  >Ht*fisp*inl  yr»h  •toak^.T7',' . 

^ t <ihhi'i  i/jflty t Iciii  |Lu 
cirMjwvTjsi  t<vr  fhy  ( »u|t j^; • V.ypSy./ 


Mi#  ■ 'Vyfeif . L^ym*  a^if^r  tUnAe  tvan^d  her* 
Wlij  ill  j^U>aR»;tk  Pratt ! 

Just  think ; /'^TA'^/-l^>-t3t-?..  vti;t..iS^;--l^aLif\r' 

’ . . \VLt:i> *•  . 

Put*  >\cus  its  1 could,  1 hit'll  her. 

Au.ii' 

' - ty  *y fe*  fry  ■sifter, 

X *}\f  four; : itppithtiixt,  <rf£ihr  !' 

\\y  \ via  s»H‘>  MliXptt. 


.<;.*/  ;.*■ 


ji'xym 


..  AWTKaTC.1?  Atfiir-,  .-HHl/.ijfrjj#  rrbt  hunt  to  hold  your  tangun?' 


Sympathy  ivry  supetnu  air*  ‘’my  ti'acluM-  tell*  rn  t<» 

^ • always  put.  4 dot:  After  zvety  wnirncfu  and 

- • v.^tfciu^  ’/;%  M <M  t"  kpoVv:  ttiero  if  I (feivt 

Ip? 


fry  i‘ln)ii  ii*ylu!ii.  wo*  -ivullv  VmjM  i>y 

tfi*  • wonderful  i?$fe  JiRvl  h^n  •iuso'rh ji~ 

pished  by  those  aHlutttM  'h»VH^  tJ^f  ^rH\ 
^thy  fh  ^hfL  KU\v  ltnup  nf  ihi*  irt 

m& t & . a ti il  fjrVfer d o\Y*d  wiwi\  ah e m£lv  on  ihft 
etmrfc  *v  young:  Mfnd  up  ^yTUpy 

idfy  ^ud  uruvnt^rThiily  »*-  thv.mp'U  V ,<-av 

H*  way.  \ ■>..  Vv \y; 

* ‘ V ( ij * -.?’••'■ ; winl  *d*K  Vu« y lifflH* 

fretmthn**  vv it Jt  ’■c&nqw^U'U.  ••  •%*  y*iu 

know  whi-n  you  u*'\  Ui  fl»r  tup  ^ fcfjrp 

'*  l ^dfrty  t Tvtf  'iii&i-  • to  ply; : 

” I Un  tl$\i  &t>.  WhU'j  Up  ?4 
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The  ff'ox-Brufb • 

^S-etold  flom  fye  ffrencfy  of  Nicolas 
de  Caen  by  lames  3rancf}  CabelLry 

HERE  we  have  to  do  with  the  tenth  tale  of  the  third  dizain  of  Nicolas  <Ie  Caen, 
which  is  the  Dizain  of  Queen*.  I abridge.  since  t he  scantiness  of  our  leisure 
is  balanced  by  the  abiuidmree of  our  prudery;  the  result  is  that  to  the  Norman 
cleric  appertains  whatever  the  tale  may  have  of  merit,  whereas  what  you  find  dis- 
tasteful in  it  you  must  impute  to  my  drdimjueneu'Si  in  skill  rather  than  in  volition. 

Early  in  the  year  of  grace  1118  (thus  Nicolas  begins).  Queen  Ysabeau  came 
with  her  daughter  the  hady  Katherine  to  Chartres.  There  the  Queen  was  met 
by  the  TVuke  of  Burgundy,  and  these  two  laid  their  heads  together  to  such  good 
effect  that  presently  they  srot  back  into  Baris  and  in  that  city  massacred  some 
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tlirc*£  : hd'y^frty  . is  a matter  that  toiieli^; 

lu-fuT-v:  ttio  fe£t  of  our  r»< ncvnmi'/nt  fe  that  when  the  Queen  :irul  the 
ihlke  rode  o H to  at  mud  to  tb»d  hbU*her%  hminrm.  the  Lady  Katht-rine 
mtx'.fri'i  behind  ii*  the  Cauveui  of  the  l‘r-\i  dines,  nhirh  thou  stood  ppm 
The  ouPUirt*  of  Chartf*^,  in  the  Lend  of  I he  Eure  ju>:t  south  of 

ttmt  ebye 

There  one  fhui^  her. upon  the  day  .d'  tin-  doi  ml  to  l ion  of  Sr..  John  the 
.:.  fiapti*b  t he  tine  Atl^Ubl  .moruin#  {hut  the  tale.  Catherine  the 

» rVilr,  mem  called  hnjyw*th  so me  show  of  mmon,  Sh'K  vtu* 

a rufhh J vy ' large  aiifi,  Iduek^ WvuUi  i*0  i^re/ 

^ of  * Vulm— a that  was 

haiiy  too,  was  bjaek.  #ud  td-day  doubly  soUibro  by  eon t rttst  with  the  goh] 
htrKVftiK  if.  Her  mouth  xlT ;^uryV:4*  artih  her 

eainuWshm  famous  ft£r>  its  bridhjjkey;  oidy  a prdeifciuu  oh- 

jeefed  thar  she  the  Valois  nose,  lung  and  dim  mid  tmiunvlijU 

Unduly  t>VerhiVV!^i«g'  the  . IliOliJ Ii , ‘ 

Too  l try  iis.  she  oftfTut  through  the  tfreha^  she  paused 

with  iiftdd;  yv^bro w • •:•  d ; fliiy  AyulJ  the,rfc  was 

of  ion>.  among  sdmli Ty  tiioe  oar  rin^lu  disMiiiiMiTT  the  daMer  of  hoofs 
a y*  h-nm  aed  murryi jic„  arid  aTmiUyuthui  of  >ofj  babies,  nod  above  a Ha 
rnawV  ^olee-cuirfnitirndifif  ’the ijirpunh \$fefc  %*« w*  WtHU^h^&b ' $l\& ^ihvl^i- 
into  the  erotoh  of  fiu  apidcmreeand  pi'ered  over  the  wait, 
lie  av&*  irt  ftiitv  brown  and;  rlot  UHshuhV^y ; T>ut  her  regard  #wept 
•;■  thi«  fa  hid  face,  and  there  oolvd  hmv  his  e.ye$’  v »-rv  bhw  whiter  stars 
funder  the  tumbled  yellow h>mr,  and  the  flask  of  bf>  ley  teeth  m he  swop* 
bet  ween  them.  l ie  bald  a dead  Fv&  by  thr.  brush/  wbiok  be  was 

h off:  < we  hound**,  lank  ap'd'  woIIhIV,  were  .meSh^  hi  : k.Jy  m iY'.muo 

attempts  tn  get  ai  the  car rum.,  A hmm  crazed  near  by. 

'Se  for  a heartdieat  she  saw  1mm  Their  be  8utyt£ tlie  tnilJms  hn>iv  to 
tkb’  litani#.  arid  ip  the  .%£•  ypl^i  two  IdiK-f:  ey^  pe^piu^  fbmu^i:  U\p 
fj'pple li 'arm.  Tie  bmched,  all  mirth  to  ibe  hevK’T  hint.  44  Madomio4'^p 
T fet>y  ;wVvd)a\:e  »3^fi4rb^d;;Trkur  devofjW<4.  But  I Tunl  iiot  an 

Brsuline  euM.o rn  to  yo}w-nrrr  orev  ip  ♦ Temtapd.^  liu'u.  :e  dip  leimO'! 
Fart  bet  forward,  both  tdbow^  e eapt  f<  Xfiti  I d y Upon  the  w&ML 

>nd  hereby  ilis/dosini?  UUe  n eriin^vU 

ftowvr  ^eyn-ofily wit.  u T'etl:  :i\nt :; ariiU n if  ?;I?I C»od ! ;ymi  arc  the 

Primv^^  ^ . : ’ : -.,'  * T,  ’ * 

The  tiuiis;  her  pre^nnb/Urt^rilwi^  -lufyty  'de/dured  . the  busying 

aetion  hnrrifle.  for  [vmh?rme  amik-d  fr/inkiy  at-  bun  ami  demrouJed  how 
: be  eopld  1^.  i h ■ T <• : y,\b  'T'^>  ’*  V’^T:  **  - .;, 

TTo  cjn^w^red  ^lowlyy  >v  I ioM-e  «-rii  vm:r  portriiit:  1 1 ah.  $ our  pan  rj  i f T* 
he  yVerfvh  head  fltm^  buyk  s-nd  biv  ?>  mb  ^layhur  jt.  iije  >-iKilurli.t.; 

iv  There  is  a fudnttT  who  merir  - erucsdiMiaii.  1 

She  rofoidevf  d t h I-  iu.dh vO  'ivr  -d  a mmol  d \<nu  hot.  nl«o  of  w turn 
htM*  ip  ; he  hif^;*:d-  mm  ‘ \ 

^ yfS|^  are  uob  ^ Brinrehirtfin 

[*£}${-  sinful  for  il;-mOIT^)tt  • tvvjrflllfb^  dlh 
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iu»rnv'.r}  ihy  : Prince-*,  I have  visimd  tlig  ‘‘ovirfs  of, ' (.fumy  • kings, 
though \ H'evfti*  \hat  of  KrimutC  I pyrWivn  fhol  tlveiVuf  I Inm* 
ItCeit  un^ism" 

Thfe  fr^rivhetl  xifclti  iwnkmco' — the  look  o f .life  &$£9.  j rtoj rk  J;>  Cu frfecl . it 
w»'J|  • | »{»-■<  Mm  frooti-r-  Imr  -ho  fouiui  it  iojWistingv  Ht in iti it ?Av;i\  -m* 
okji  h*vj;  th<-  kyrm.-l  of-khoso  ymir-hinrreJ  vvh»~|kwi-J  nhoui  hey 

jE^^k  htmI  ti.o;v 

" \x'*u  him**,  thru,  mmh  fhe  Khm  mJ'  Kik’IYmk! \*v’ 

- ^ i-S;  hWlniO<>/J 

ft  »ue  that  Ait*  iy  -tut  ojtrH'—  like  A^rflj^rtl  at  of  of  f bn, 

i'rofou  T*vtk  V ‘ 

•i  i o-  XML'-  v/iJmmL  n I jour  boor*!  a «1<tJ  of  .smiTKlnl  ymtwrnhij/ h/m. 
Bin  iH-vrf  Uw<  ” 

ifothkJnr  -?i(.'Mk;i{  lio^k  hixuriioisly 

Till  n?i-  *Jw*rf  Ioim." 

( intp*>M'.i!v  hr  .-uii  Juwtt  nj»*>o  fhp  i*m«l  Uv£0n  til  iU'Oj'UJiioi  hr r 

wuu  1 » i kiir:\vir({t;v  :<>»»!  c*j*rnimr*  floury.  Mir  tifrk  of  tirot 

mi  mo  ih  miic)i  . i.v»  i 'o^hvml.  K/Mhvrhry  pmtytUxtHyJ  JUifi  dmoour-*  wfh 

Oljyor  IJUV>C  >oi  oou-  \v  hh-f]  ;i.jv  pot  («»•  oUf  imiinJialr  |ft.ii*jM»si  ; . $:tjr  t !♦«  V 

trwn  Ur  ihmijjfn  Uir  wim  n<nv  Irtiflfel  in/-  f nmoe  a ju-.f  tyrom  ;am£  ||» 

hnJ  a-hio,  ho  bln]  hoard  h\ni  U;,  ho  Mjflo'.nmiy  IhVi;;I  ttlfd  f’Wl 

JiVLUlltkf?;  ; 1 i.o  odYnjor]  ;iH‘V.ir.i(v..  { j * * A oajoroj  flint  UiO  Ivi/li:--  VVi.v.uhf 
OK.MM  tV -r  l v U(h<  {huj*-0  \vfii('h.  i*»  i\'0:  m >*v  U-vm  li  i oy , . Wh^  'the  : Kill J.V  kit 

1 i‘r jj f v !*..!•■ fhr  hnml  r.r  tiff*  j mint  da  -o')  > Vv-v,  hr  bud  hoard  <(*. 

: : KiUhnrUu/  ktdiod  ht  i*  | * i i y im  rhe  'ill- -Inrrod  \vV»tum t i And  roo.  Oil 

liir  about  yonr-nlp:? 

U*:  V'  • - - . it  ^r*!,  \(  kox*  h h;irpor  h>  ito.i-tiiiMii  ninl 

!y  iirU;  a n^itvo  *»f  Irriaml  livyoutl  Iko  fiiot  tiiar  u a ^nv/»^r  k*ho- 
i-fom:->nfj*iiiimy  (Aj Kiti  Ikm'Mi!-  know  ij^ohine  <>f  IhvIhIli],:  Tho  hn?nrr 
In  v :hu«  hri  »*|r;i  io«-.r  ;v  ^ r,  -nuv  f(n  l;my  of  l^ljtrlmAd 

]r»-hitu!  U'o'0^.h;  th"  1 r i - 1 » n>rtir-rl\ v«  f*>‘  vt 

tot-  a-  io  tho  instioo  of  Hn,>r  ; . Jill  in'  :ol.h  In*  r^.n- 

HHlotvh  fhiO  frrlntiii  hoUju^xd  0*  Sf.  F:iirn/k%  ;iu<l  fiml  tlih  holy  innu 

h^<j  lirv;  ? Or.  ri  dHrh  :)  V)r;(r. 

' inoihr!.  .n(  lo  llto  'fidvkc  of  ( h Ain  ill  ■’-flit  I : “ kr  1 hnvo 

roiv.l  w>  M-tsfrr  Jhw.  r ,j;.  \V(- i j «|t * v; • r V ( lu-mirlry  fhnl.  at  t ho  i.lro:nl  Jay 
i$f  oil  1 hy  IrBii  - ti>  ttuKf^r  b.fJoro  fiijp  hiiih  tnnl  \)\i>us 

] ?i«  \ \>u-k.  nS  iflirir  }i**o;iv  |«o,l  -Or!  f ;;  t ; n -r  it\- ' i hr*  *f>lj|fe  <.uij  hy  'hin;i  hr  r.,H- 

<\  ,nro  rl »t  pro-r  ihr  of  t,.n)  ; nnj  {hat,  hy  rir?oe  SL  PairirkA 

T’MMj.  -j  all  fj‘10  |j  i-h  vrill  >1)1;  >t‘  \ r ij  10  ;}f,  Inn/r  }?V'f;rP  tin* 

Com  in*:  oT  t 1 1 \ i i i f I i i 1>  h'r  to  tCtVy  thy;  b > ^ u '?  i t ■?  UtHt1 ) v u t tin  tr'Kn 

lOnr-hiJ  hi-  rfvu»itaov,  n hi.-h  j - roo>h J.  r;«l A*-  " i\’.\ > h<  r hi^.  inbo •>»  o-J  i)u/ 

of  tht<  arr,ThuViM,r»!!(  -o . jjti:*.  XiKlhvi  of  hhr  oJ.rn.’fi* 

1 loll.  Mail*  i:nn<\  U)l  >j  -I  lot  for  -o  h;?rj  .vhiio  ?o:  ' in  h V a t h >1  i ■ n)(<  1 

prr  sontly  sou) . k'  i hu)V»f  h --  tho  j .jJv  f I < h ? ^ ».f  A hUo  \V/)-  thuis 

-tar n>v4c4  'MM*- 1 ioilthl  l»t  i.K&dbr. :fhu. to  faf'Os 
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} Q\Ve  you.  flu-'  gfot  of  their  Wfe.  aiir]  that . in  oil  oouspionoc  is  trivial. 
I tu t H was  a day  Wbpv  oup  euiorod  leva's  wardship  \vjfh  ft  ^ungfi,  not 
in  more  u;kwWh  fashion,  venturing:  fofwa rd  iiit  -fry  bit*  though  love 
wore  so  r'jiu'-h  ivld  wal^r.  So  thev  talked  tor  a l«mr  wlokv  with  laugh- 
tor  u in t tnil tv  pnfvnkod  aiuf  .Hhamh.  iHid  dmtgemu$ 

pause*.  The  harpur  squatted  upon  Tho ;grnifm;^  y i : 

flu/  wall;  but  to  rill  in  tout,  they  -at  tpgytfef-  upon  flip  loHnsi  tor- 
rot  of  Paradise,  and  it  was  a foil -two  hours  before  Katherine  hinted 
a?  .i**n:uMnrv 

Alain  rus\  ,ipprmehma  rh*.  walk  i4  Tu-nifirrow  f fit  If*  jfm*  Milan  to 
lake  soryion  with  Puke*  Filippo.  t find  broken  my  journey  these ihreo 
• lays  past  *H'idhttemmouF  yonder*  svlnwe  this  fox  has been  barryvug  my 
host's  ehir.koiis. • To-day  5 wait  .out  to  slay  'him,  and  l>e;  'uh\  in**.,  hiti 
rnnrdo '’or,  1 tv  f hr  fnires*  lady  Vat  nil  duay  boast,  l)o  vbl|  :i.u»r  think  this 
iVx  we-  a true  f'hri-dinn,  my  Prim-os-  ''’1 

Katholani  -aid  r u I lament  h n dosi met  mo  FaiTWolt,  Afus^iVC  Alum! 

] iosttuy  brought  you  Infhew  ami  now  it  appears  ohm  <Wtiny  siimoious, 

;•■  on  } ; • • h ■ < " 

kV  Peminy  hvdiiglji  run  luflvetv'  Alain  ao-emcth  a inastviiny  hunger  In 
h-'  £.vps.  A<  Ifr-riny  has  been  kind  \ 1 will  main’  a prayr-r  in  her  that  she 
yvmvHifvv  * Ku*  when  . Ka fberfm  rvAifit  this  prayer  wOiiUi 

b«  v :A1  a in,  shook  h [ * f Owijy  heigh  y i4  Paysyup  ly  you  shall  know,  hfgiuxpsy; 
hut  lint  rm\v.  . IV'lnru  |p  < lut!r;>iH!cii!  ail  pertain  ucno-v-rv  l-n-iii. •<-.«.  . 

t minor  row  1 SIM  out  ai:  oor-j.vrow  fm  Milan  and  the  Vkeofilid  iivcr.v  . 
tAvr^vvlJ!,‘  Hr  nmMund  and  ro*U  away  in  .1  he -gob leu  A'lom!  sunlit! Id, 

fly ■,  hounds  frisk r»u>  about  lli|rp  Ida  fn\d>riidi  wit-;  fjiytCMjed  in  hi-  hay 
ddois  Trist ran  ]t>  may  have  ridden  a-hawkirm  in  drowned 

X *m  •;;oh:dlh*s)  thus  *t  giddily  .and  t*edi\p  Katherine  i lioughi.  gazing 

n(n*r  Idn*.  Shf-  wont  n>  law  anart  m«*nt  -iuuitia. 


OOVV, 


let  loan'  asarM.  .!,-  {drill  *lf  )o)r 
Ivl  t*'»Us  »ai ■•'tT>if*  r cr*i!S» 


(ijii  !»urst  iitf.t  a sifdilvn  passion  <>\  r»vu*-.  Tlirir  v.nv  hosts  of  \v«nooi»~ 
•yddivn.  fu.rn  ovm*v  day.  -In*  iv|f  rad,  v.-i,-,  w*  jv-  nm  priuu*  ^sn>  Mitif 
:'i."*-rof<vi-o  c Mm polh*d  ti..  marry  »*uv«  s y emd  --nn  o,f  [iiri».  vvor*>  bountiful. 
A nd  miu-mds  jutt'io  -unh  an  m.h‘  n\:-r  bumiy, 

Pawn  fmmd  in  *•  in  tho  orohard  SI.,-  wa-  to  that,  it  \ym  H 

.morjdvy,  ,oot  ih.P  Hiis>  w.Iomw  fralk  d Iron-  »bo  nioi'o  Unaanf 
r* fn  i ho  Ay-  i’.vdi<du  tla*  u-MnlonA  vor*lurs  !»r-f  rcl-*--,  era.--, 

if  id  falipop  if.nifiiri.piv'  srrndM'o  -a  V'  X\’l!*  r.o  d'*wdru|w  : ia>w<  d whito  Ida* 
a or!-..  Kv.\\  hmv  in  tin  oi*o!mrd  *va-  flmro  :jl>nd(\ftr.ShadoW;  nowfi-'i-.'  .< 

ooj  vphlurr.d;  hut  it*  flo-  balfmay  Im  o\oa(  hmi/«.n  and  Viaytth, 

V'.  !>•  fN  *.f  «".*ppr-rv  I ! l: tv*  dsv  d M«  yro%  .-ky  J|4io  •*>o{«oj  ^ Mtud- 

lihd  ?>Vk  1 in  i r'  p>)yo-A  ilk-  lords  * \v?ik Sfap . • v/op>  noWiishyn^l 
^•urndtfk's  tu  trny^iiy^^  %vi  fHA r? i y (u*»;sy 

aiti\  I lw--*  i'vvrs  *>*«:vAny\  !*—  - W.-V*  . ffep  iV-l'hap-.  hui  (at*  O-V- 
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^ralrfui  to  the-  girl  yelvi  heard  it.- . in  mouth*  A lute  aoeouipunied 

the  tkmiircl5Tw  ‘ U/;  r</:  \ t-]  , - * ; :A\ . . \ 

Ahmic 

" ft  Mad/iai  * i)a=djmt,  omnipotent. 

{lUrfeert  **  $&  : -h*  J" ;; :. . (]  trto,  ••  jou-  •' 

That  fftfe  J -Utr  fleeh  tune  of  tooth  1*0  Rpeftt; 

In  la  lighter  as  he  fits.  ^holiday. 

From  >yWh  the  .k-veriing  aiumnons  us  away, 

From  \v|vh?V  ‘jfcibor rovy/^keiis-  m to  strife 
And  to}]  and  gnot  r<i*ta  wi^/lom. — am)  to  thif 
) o niUm  Us  W.t  l he » 


O ^pi.riau)  lb>*Hr.y,  mampotent. 

.Why  iiieed-.tmr  eldeird  *‘iretibfe  ite;  at,  play  ? 
:|fe;!0a\r  Uuvt.’V^ry'  jmrg  v^e  &ha1i.;  jfcpttn.1. 
The  idle  follies  of  our' holiday. 

And  being  61&  shall  ibej\. 

But  now  tfe  are  not  vfjstts  und  l«te  and  iffe 
.sweeter  far  thkn  ;H\$ 

Or.R<]g«i  us.  not  life! 


u Miriam  JMshmy/ ^ nrpni patent,;  v 

Vo  ft  htH;*  given  ii^  V&%/*  way 

Tue  cup  y/iidvauied  and  our  owe  eoiu  m<>p?rit 

Boeati.^  our  eldonc*  heank  And  hear* e.  are  -gray ? 

'■' 'they  hriVe  forgot UTi  t ?*;» r ir  we  Hrky 

Uft  on  t ii^v ^ ^utl  yvtih  hAf^V 

{h  coni  co  U'v«*!  OiOv-hr  ihe  prayer  wlj,  pray— 
^'5;"'  /?/»•'  * 


*»ll, . Uiftl  'iff  tW  yfjil 

'.’y  Biit  thfcu.  irfirve  ’wcirxA 

pM  ■ {<wb  iot'  JfMWtatipn-^^lUl  ip-dity' 


f.Yun'Ior  <0  tlirv..  nipt  ter*  is  be?t.  Kiuheri ne  r;evnmhW*J  Julo  £j>e  »-r  -ed* 
of  the  afipWreo.  The  Jew  pattered.  ^hArply  m&#%  her,  but  the  Primus 
was  nut  i«  a nmod  tr»  APfh’aite  yJisdoTrjfv/^t^ 

“ Y on  chtne he  ^fbts  f rii nafiip ittc!  ; and  t he 
■)5fe  breathed,  **  Te$riy  V'*-  * **  !.* 

. $fcr*  f err  ■ » h>ngVf iiiJe'-  t tiey  itaod  looking  at  tine  fumul 

adorefimy  in  lii%  evos  arid  »|Oftih*d  burVur  i( ; iind  rn  the  i?Tru* niiml  u»d 
a tcriiriy  and  Inyan  JArideiit  vt  the  pa-n  hut ■’ ni'a’f^hallwl  to  Jeer  or  !m- 
*.  yet  in  that  priAviiiivu  the  fir? t ; 'man  and  wnman. 


you  •£$&& 


$1  a ft  arbitrary  lord ; doqripg  mv  henr*.  he  Ini*  seized  U,  uod  norordmgly 
I viouM  ija^*  brave  licit  ki  »^rnt  tb  you  ami  finding  you  there.  esteem  bell 
a p k>$  jhtrCdc^ ri I’  have  aire^riy  made  my  prayer  t q ;ik#t  ahjt? 
ebnbede  me  love,  Alfd  ?Vmv  of  God,  out*  Father  and  1 entreat 

quick  death  if  i uni  mi  X6  tri«  you.  Fur;  God  wj]lh)&;  I shall  mm*  to 
you  doing  w lit  were  Deee&sary  that '".1  split  tile  World 

like  a/tdi|eh  prangeT*  ;•/  ' ' . • , . , ;;'; 

y Mad^e^l  Obt  bn^v^,  intfdnc&*T?  Ivatherine  *abX,  , 4i  J arn  n 

kli^y' $- v 4aug  h t$r,  3 T.«wa‘etrel*>.,-  ■ . \ 

•'•  then,  J itnnk  all  sensible  men  .are.  to  be  com- 

numerated.  Ami  indeed  I spy  to  all  this amne  design.  Ae.<o>«.  half  the 
>«;:?h  S eamo.  to  you,;  led  iyT  $ fox.  Hch,  OeiXs  face!14  Alain  swore; 
**•  the"  that  f^tSR^tok  ‘that  ^ftuCwy'  eaptaiju;  loosed  amorig:  the  corn  of 
in-athenry  kftuHtht  nW  dfyflrmifttioh  Wleh  •&&  1hia:Jpx  has  set  afoot.  That 
Was  an  affair  of  sdtjhuiiixjg  corn  atoj  Acffiye=  .spoilt,  abusbel  or  so  of  d't» 
&$te*}  how  pe-risKl; $]ngdox&?  Unjlilt-  oit  the  britik  of  ruip, 
mart  nil  argOTwtoi  shortly  if  yod  hid  the  come  again/*  ■ Vy-  * 
f‘  1.  hid  youjjpntfuC'  said' H^’herti’iry  and  aft.br  they  had  star eM<at  op# 
number  fur  a Wg  while.  he  rode  away  in  silence.  h ^v^.s  through  a 
| dnuk,  teer-daVvod.  world  that  she  stumbled  eouwot  w.'Kd  whijo  out  of 
. iitu  cj*st  'the'  suit  eurm-  bribed  in  mi-m,  a watery  sun  no brighter  dioit  a 
>dhvf*  Coin. 

LVyAhdfqr  ,a  month  the  world  .^eptod  irp  Juse  if lyary , b uiithqU f AJ  irhcel- 
,'ora/  the  Queen  Regent  sent  for  her.  At  the  tfflrel  *fo  Kl.  Pol  matter* 
were  mueli  the  e^irne.  Her  mother  f?bd  found  i r*  fdubthv U (hod.  rage  avoir 
the  f ailur*  «*f  her  third; at t^mjk  X^anplnft  of  Vrienn>, • 

had  ^n&yhni^V;  jr^d^nnd  tW'  ehler  ^uh;^;  I might  lmn,^  tra^  nui  a 
enrious  • si^ilit.Wdi>  f'telw.^'4  a;)d  • that . wud4V;  T4?er' 

:whkdi  J eery  aneientiy  the  w^rl d *00$  neVVfr  ^f; 

jno.v  v.->  laic  ;:i*  itfiy  r \Kn  of  \lmu .;  hut  Kdi^  .Charles-  g?wter4  hv- 

daughter  yvitii  Wnatv!er-:def^re«t?e>  her  -Preshyter  ^hii*a  wife  : 

tbv  tyrant  of  Jr(hi->puu  fhfvnweh,  .inm- -ninty  had  just-  s.i ^ r, -:1  r:o*d- 
plttvin^  ^ir * u k and  he  ptiid,- 'fi!: tie : Um th>ti • no<waday^  W 

bity  yrm.  (*pp(ytimh.  . y’*  e/u-’;  \ .•  • * ; y - . - 

So  t lie  French  King-  cdiirped  life  ^Wfe; 

; i lie?:' ; •i’Sfng’  of  jKitg:hnid  he^jegin^  ht«?  city  of  :.Rdn^  ^duloqdy  and 
U it  hunt  mercy,  jn  iate  autumn  fin  -atmamwi  from  Ireland  joined 
1)<  urvbviVrrr-od.  The  Irikli  feturin:  naked,  it  wa,-  sm\i: . with  Jo n^r  knives, 
Xaflnodo^  h^ard  discreditable  tale?  of  tliesb  • IrbsJh  Tcftect’ed.  hpw‘ 
e-’  V^j'igxyeraf rumor. 

Jo  the  year  of  grace  14Mb  in  dauuon..  >ho  bur^e^ty  of  Knuen,  haeirie 
e.roj^n'inV’d  their  burses,  and  thebnc  r<*<*id  <md  ,r;u-  oOpahdablcTyiel^^ 
<}}.••  -*ityT  The  Queen  Kegent  hw;mcht  the  news  to  Keih<;nn»fr 
u Go».l  H asleep,’  dliu  Qn^n  said:.  .**  vnui  while  He.  u<eJ^  the  t>vd <'ii0.r  of 
Aehe-onri  lui-  atril^n:  ttor  good  eiw  >0  Idoieri.'  Sia.:  -;o  down  and 
breathed  lexvilv.  u‘  .^rvep  peur  Womnii  so  pestered  T!  The  pud.-;. 

wore,  quite  hneikfihtei  and  ori  Sunday  the  FngKebman 
yt^terc? % Rouen  in  great^ attendexl  by  hte  ohlkf  mthle^f  bui  the 


Biilotier ^o<3<y  3 nd  before  birri  wrnt  a }mgv  varitf in hru^Jx 

»t tf  f pi?  p.-rm!  <if  )iir  lance . ' . t put.  it  <0  v«vu,  h'  Man  M rd  a '■*# u«‘  'imm? 
Boh!  i.ufi  rv  Yr*abtHU  squeal^  dfl;  » sudden  ; ‘k  yvii  »rr-  bn?t*ing 
Katherine  luiil  ^Tippei)  lier  hy  1 ha  sbmilden  u THf  King, 
a t.ifl  liiir  rniui!  with  big  t<*r  »t»  v fuiy  Wen  upon  Ms  m'sk~- ^ h^rr— -juvS 
with  hi*  UM i vim* k seam'd  * with  blue  .eye?,  very  bright,  bright'  os  Mp* •»  * || 
Site  {*i\\\'*iii  r&t  bps  qiie^t tons  in  tt  torrent,  and  awaited  fhg  #mwer* 
- - « ; » • i»jr  not  t»e  brent  hr  u>  /ill. 

“ f M*rv?%  jm/'  the  Qi-.eon  -said. 

§ O find  ■'*  m»w|.  Kafherim*. 

our  now/  Ahil  xn^y  Clnd  ?hoW  him  pfr  tntirv  *#**<»£ 

than.  lib  h(u?  Us indy  dosirod, with  fervor; the  Itog1, 

having  *v»ii)  mm  Xurroandy,  ja  now  ^dvsttihmg  -'eim  Paris  it'Mdh  He 
rephtf ■ fait  ; aod  until  ia&t 

he  Ava>  tell  jnc,  V»ht  now  he  w#^r>  to 

all  f ruurfv  Tl»f  man  i*  a mftdfn.au,  and  Scythian  .TondiHTtaine  ws* 
mOrv  terpen  V.  4«i|  I de  ?VOt"  heiieve  that  in  all  Franco  there  is  Xi.eoofv 
o 1m»  niun-TSdtfuffa  hi>  busing,**  She  wont  away  vhii‘i|H-rin^r  on#}  pro- 
&%*#?<$  ' / ' V - . . 

TTho  T^rb’ttitiod-  <|uitxv4fiU;  &s>  the  Queen  lia»l  left  I/er ; you  may 

>.»e  $ iu-tfe  ermuh  •;„;*  at  vight  of  the  bound-.  Finally  die  spoke  aloud, 
!§  Vu*;I  Me  Aneinfl"  KAtkenm:  .4uuh  " Frnil  Jas!  Augmt ! po&d 
kmydvrH#  &ptofr  Urini  nf  . min*  two  thnl  you  1*id  me  fo 

M a a.***  And  I tm/M  him  romeC5  Presort? ly  she.  went  mM  ||| 
cifarnry  niid  began  to  pray. 

' Iti  the  trifctet  of  her  xhvoe.ai  mt  ^ho>w2u1iii‘it,; ^-.FwL  .fobV!  l]o\v  could  t 
have  vlinught  him  less  than  a lcit^f* 

Yctu  are  to  itnu^ino  her  breast  t *.  $£ 

lienotf,  whar  time  town  by  toVvn  fed  invader  lllce  eard  hou^M- 

Krvrv  rumor  of  defeat — mu\  ilsey  were  Tohny— fer  ^mii'giVment.';. 
ii<i|TntyTvtlv  dm  emvewl  at  (} o d k< kn ow Ing  iior^elf  a Inuxdhfyi.^ 
•U'h^^  lu  Aunv  -vu  v s» -j U afWti  oufp.tioini:  hry  }>r,-y>;i  r«f  whe^  viet  i w*.s  «.r-re 
b;a!ulM*n.-.  Tarpcui  ami  PWdh  n ;u>d  ■ 'Rolmb  v.-oro  Jver  .si-de^F  ^liO 

hhjK^^d!.ihr.it\(?r*  for  d A(»blox  , 

In  May  ho  ^awc  in  her,  ^.A.  tmhe  wa^:.f>;atebed  up,  mrd  Fcetivh  iUnf 
liu^Tkli  xyi%i  Hmir&ftiy  in  a;  groat  plnfu  nenr  Monlftyr.  A ^|U.W  space 
•,; • * - -NAed  out- and  <-?/  threo  ^ide^  't;A-»&rd<:t'i  n,-f  $m  n>i;rth  side  th^ 

ri:^  Seine.  Th'fe.  the  QnnT-n  .Iphau 

irinc  eumrod  fronr  fho  FretielA  ^hje,  ■''.?$ 

uEH4*ar^t]>.  a^eoniiutiiiefl  ;•  Ui^; ‘ -r:^.t4xlLAC* «r>ul 

f/vllowfil  Karl  ’of  ' ndpftl  lier  ey^  with  I 

hope;  it  Wwii  ftp. .« :;.^.o'f : i? m'iihutit- 
aiid  tiuy^tn-p*  fix  Ui>  heihncT  m <>{  4 xddino 

aiKiDgh^j  Mith  ffnydk,?.  * ...  > ; ^ • ' 1 v ■, 

‘ . ' . ; ^^?^d;;dhe:';.  ton t ‘ f?if  v;^ ^ t ;« n 

of  Mm  vMvvi  enOrmuh^red  ivdh  rfeur>;t(<>- 1 y-.  M £old  hlurrud  ' l»vfoiv ' ilm 
I h flxiv.  dyvief;  *kkyued  ht  r;--aod  yhon1  the  Barf  u£ 
a %j$$  Cnf  rUer orhr-  Ti\& iidi fferent , 


^ exorbitant ; iit 

f/  iite  ;lv.In|fj: ;^£^.3feri^l^ti<3l ’ ?'ia-t herrioo.*  &|||  y&tfxt  pf  France*  with 
the  Yev^i^n  sit  th&  F'r^iciT  of  the  entire  kingdom*  M&&u- 

wMIy  H titty  mt  iri  ftvleaue,  hip  rye»  glowing. 

*'  t.  haw  oome/?  ii*  Hfiid,  ucufer  cover  of  Viarv-'jekV  oratory — 1 
have  come  fumm,  my-  Ifulyv* 

Katherines,  ga*e  tKekeTeci  orer  him.  * JoavT  said,  very  softly. 

U armory  tho  t fhj&-  y d#  thief  Should  gtf.  lit!  *• 
^ as  well  !«*ir 


*VlIa&  f|od  no  fhumior  iij  II 
% , W ouid  jrpii  tUrb  Toy 

■ .■  fam  went  \vhjhy 

•li  Y#sv'  ■ sho  : *(  fot 

me$sihe%,  tfeyt  yom  loye  yoor  pi 
" 'Phoy  ■ after  this,  and  p.w^yiy;ty^ ' the . FarT  of  \varcviek 

having  co me  to  bis  peroration,  the  matter  -wu*  adjourned  till  the  wxt 
drrv.  The  party  Separated/  It  was  itof  liVng  Wftfre  ..Katherine  hnd  in* 
formed  /her- *.^tb^r ;;f feti  • God  wUKng/sh*5  would  never  again  rxphit 
the  King  oi  EiMand*  face  um'othvud.  Tf^ftVrm  found  her  a men- 
vc'Tiian,  Thoyrni  .nvr{|  opposition  lx*f  »r<*  ]>or  wi»h  gusts  of  dernoniaerd 
fury,  ^lirvekrNf  tore  at  her  hair,  md'  OVenhudly  Ml  info  a.  mM  of 

fcomiry#  bolimrn  rpge  anjJ  terror  she  beeanie  a horrid*  f p^h#T. 
bcasty  1 4°  not  dtvoU  upon-  tihist  fh‘c  *;.  is  not  ci  condition  in  whb-h  iho 
.eomyhcst  to  a id  shows  fo  od\r4uth££v  But,  for  the  Valois,  insanity  always 

■ hlrked  at  then^x^  cotTie/yexpociiirit,  and  they  know  it;  to  save  the  girl's. 
maeoTi  the  Queen  vmn  forced  to  fek;  af!  all  discussion  of  the  march. 
Accordingly’,  the  Ibikeof  Bnrguudyvnmf  V$X\  day. to  { he  conference  alone, 
•0  fern  began  with  A4  ih” nr<d  over  ib<xe  tUmy?  ; biUTmys  tb/nry.  /dmidy 
maddened  by  Katherine's  soorrt  pK-^'X) K* owtwm£-'  fury* 

41  Fair  cm.isi n ,7  the  B.i ng  said,  after  a derd  of  vidjem/fu i iui-^tHngr  ^ we 
vi-di  you  to  know  that  we  will  have  the  >U)hi\oey  •>*  v»rnr  King,  *p||  \\v.u 
v:tf  wHi.  drive  both  him  and  jrra  cm t of  tfVir?,.  huigclr»uiiK  ‘ Tfen .- 
owav  »n  a race. 

If  had  seeioe*!  an  antouv^hlo  buslix^  to.  w.ip  lovo  incognito,  oeermling 
to  fhe  e^rnpie  of  ftigny  ‘i  *i-ri ';' eo-, had  tripped 

oyer  nu  tigly 'tnitg^wth  frnni /;ih^ ^ texrebdiiry  custom.  The  mrl  hated  bhn ; 
fiiore  whs  no  tfutibi  ohnnr.  .if , and  it  equnUy  ecrtwia  that  he.  loved 
}n^r,  ®a‘#h?tjiliir]y  - .Ivr. • . -wiai?;  ;tbt that  a twitch  of  hi*  Unger 
yviuid  gei  him  Katht^'im?  Uh  for  in  secrfO  Tiogotiation  the  Queen 

'Rvtsvio  o;\-  .con  if; mv:  tr  bring  thia  ahonu ;;■  feL  hp  could  get  her  body  by 
ia  ex>uvdo  of  pen^sttTihcHi'  imt.  OofFi  fepe!  wluit  ho  wanted  was  ifio  romt 
lh*v  Itn in  ©lartr^  oyrlifttd  that  ftarfoilll  morning* 

^m{  this  mtc  rmu.cl  npi  roaxlily  seirpre  tyy  ivddhng  vfhh  xvnd  pa  relit’ 
Top  hoc  hh  pswiHhmj  lio  loved  the  girl  too  utterly  to  t,Vke  her  om 
rid  fhfe  ttiarri^gO  wk  now  h&..  ono  jto^jSblp  Excuse  fi*t 
xyiiying  f Min  tie toriouB  wartnn  . ^ < ho.  fighting  rOcpnmu'ueod,  ond  he 

.slow  :ki',^:  d^palritw.  -ragto  btuywhvg  ilmt  by  eyery  movement  of  in*  arm 
fe;  h^r  :M*  orach  i fee  rt«  ore  ilotc 
",  ',3  h* ; ^tripjved  the  v^) Itn  of  prov i tiges 
•p^iObt.yJSy  the  M ay  of  flic,  .year  of  £j 


yoji  peel  fhe  layers  from 
,1120"  Frotjw  was,  and  ki 


if 


h^sdf  to  be,  rjotbeafern  but  demolished.  Only  a fag-end  of  the  Ireneh 
army  lay  etdi^ehed  at'  Troyes  fliers  the  wort  awaited  Henry  Vs  deeBioii 
o$-.fo  r.h^  itiorrowV  aetintu; . It’  be  ^ii>se.-'io'il^6tjroy . them  root  m<\  branch, 
bjtv  and  th^j  as  ip  to  be  uP- 

Uinwsbed -by* preriouH  umge,  Be  *}jfrw  up  a «ui;dl  force  before  the  city 
and  made  no  avertum*  poaco  or  Uiroat-duttvng. 

T\m  /was  the  psstw  of  idfgiig.  on  the  mmuqg.oi  the  Sunday  after 
:'i\$tktm#K  father  in  his  apart- 

ments id  the  Ij'o<.e);.:4d; ; V|)M;  The  iHng.ira;*.  porning  ids  iips  ever  aq 
a'Jior/i^ti  w play,  whm /ddBe  .game  into  the  room  and,  without  speaking 


laid  a IBofFri^baas'^ * ; 

JCathorine  twirled  it  m he*  }myV  ^tarn^  qt  the  rardd titered  • table. 
<?  So  you  art  in  hit*  psyy  MaTtSel  I onv  sonpn  -Biit  you  know  Thai  your 
^mnloy&r  is  master  here.  am  I to  forbid  Him  entranced  Thtf  jgifl 

went  :*tiap  Ptmeess  isai 

brush  against  the  t*hh\ 

*<:  They  do  not  want  me  to  another  treaty  do  they?’'  her  father 
nsket^ 'timMly;.  : A^t^ppeHc&  io  me  that  fiaqy  • •■‘aid  alW'ayst  . 

aqS  I eamydt  that;  any  ^oqd  edmea  of ^ iB  AjckI  if  . would  liave  whu  that 
•iast  gtftn^  Kiitheyiqe, : .* f Mil  fis*  V$4  #8$  jttlerrvptM:d^>  You  know  I 
went  Id  low  ^ . - y • ' y ^ ' v - . * 

. f&tWr>  you  wpn,  0h>  he  must  you  !v 

it^fkeyhqn  €#i*yh  a ^rteat  tide  of  bn?e  mpufttibg  tiiyhet:  $Sie  lore 

-ilm.t: . draw  the  mother*  Jiftresiy'  to  sbuM  her  backward  hoy.  * bVukgfc, 
will  yea  not  gt>  into  your  eh&rhbm?  I bare  a rWW  hook  for  .yoq,  father-*** 
all  pictures,'  dear.  Come — -'  She  was  coaxing  him  when  ifeXviry  appeared 
>i\  the  doorway.  \ , \ . ‘ 1 ’/  / yt  v 

“ But  I do  opt  wUh  to  liV>k  at  pictures, ^ Charted  $&M, 
wish  to  play  card-.  You  are  an  xinkrii-tefvil  daoghter,  K^iheriuev  YW 
*are  hover  willing  to  omi^c  me.”  TFe  sat  down,  with  a whimper  m*i  began 
to  pinch  at  hi*  dribbling  liyas. 

•;•  Rfl  thgtine  fed  ^one  .ii  HrBe  toWfd  the  <h^^4^ihly  wdnjte.  **  Wetcofne; 
^.irel”  she  ^ VToh'onje,  0 great  ^m^iiefo^  whn  in  your  hour  of 

(Huoiplr  can  fmi  no  nobfer  reerwstioii  th^n  irr^luimei  a iquid  with  hpr 
ioliy  ? it  war  v^twoosly  ^irc.  . &e*\  hpher,  hero.  B the  Kin# 

pi  Kngland  eornc  to  nofy  bpw  we  l)hYe  fidien.n  . 

J!C  The  Kti>g  of  itncland  !N  Phorlps,  iV‘lir»o<i  ;nhl  n*:^v  now  in  hi-  feet. 
* I thought  we  were  at  war  w4ih  Ithii.  But  my  memory  is  ireinilieriius. 
Y ou  peyeetyt^  hroiher  of  England,  j ^ in . pk h ni ng . n ew  and 


, 4i  (i'whte*  away  to; fedl  d^rrA  .. ... 

. ^ Hhjv'ou-  b;wui~k r*  he orpat  ta  b't  \ ’*;  dare  you  rebel  Aga'imt  no iff  Am 
J tycit  Kfog  pi  Fi^i^ ' ttt*d  if*  H not  hWjfljciuy  thp(rfi 
should  be  tbps  rm>4ked  *.  Frail  nioftn*  that  flutter  about  mV  ^dimiloru  ho 
%i#n  t&mfr ' #s  ‘beware  6f  me*  ]^s^teV  I tkttx 

rnmuiioteml  I am  King  of  France,  0f>»l*a  regent.  At  toy  crnumami  th6 
winds  fro  iaUqut  the  earth,  and  uk-riuly  the  stars  are  lit  for  toy  mwoafiouy 
J #oi  tfng&t&r  than  God,  but  *X i«A.  tkHk  ;.  Tft$ 

rok&m  H writ im  down  und  lie.*?  ^nnowliete umlur  a bench..'-  Now  I ‘-smV. 
for  Kue-loinJ/'.  KG!  chH  I go  b»  rav/ure  Fuel  and,  terrible,  ami  mereijo  w.; 
Blit  I nr*«.*i  Ooodinau  Tteyil,  for  ui 

unf-  o'  the  •vOiddlv-Hevi.  wait',.ubf*xl/*  He  \?$$t  ouf  of  tlu*  room  giggling 
$md  111'  the  x^rridor began  to 


Adieu  de  fi»i*  phi-^  t)i>  v^iif  rail 
Aillors  \ oin  ulr  . * 

t’a  v eh;t  if  nr*  Uieoiir  orn aa  &ih. 


All  fhii  wlide  Henry  had  rrmutm^d  5jnrm»r:‘hl»\  his  eyes  \\ \e  J upon 
> Thus  (aiifc ■ ;.fe- R^jn.eHtneii.1-  ‘he  was 

fife ItfehieF  and  they  t he  ‘Waters  tfet  fe  hfifel  and  fret  tori  about  him- 

* Kur  site  turueil  ami  met  .ids-  gfee  .^itiarcly  - 

“ And  that/1  ah*  said,  **  )•>  the  kin#  whom  you  have  conquered  * It  is 
Stable  conquest  fp  ovfeGHftO  ^.MjueVit  a fciugt  feprifetf  yepowu 
from  aii  Idiur  l There,  are  pkdqaiekeG  in.  Troyes,  n^ues  doubly  -daninv'd, 
\ylap  ;&£#eliu!P  0 tidtlFf’' rt#  girV'.wAi.M^  on  p sudden? 

jus*.  ?»)!<!  fdWmii#  God?  are  not  we  of  Valois  *0  cmHortmtihfe  thru  in 
eonqtHcrivj.g  us  it  fo  the  victor  vvjio  is  *h>*mV"d  V: 

% /■■.?.  il :' -‘JFIg -fJ .W': ^•W'jr*  many 

:tepvit/i" •’“ ri:cb.s^fdld.wer  u5  ilto  ronr^h  Tut/iv;  of  KtriUod 

* who  now  oOiA^  to  you.  hut  Ah»m  ffe  harpeie  Henry  Fiaritai;eDe-r  <kni 

^ has  led  hither  J?y  hand  to  ]}\Uu^h  the  *\f$  of'  iSia : 

* in  .it  like  u True  bine;.  . . 1 h.-m-y  .'TvhfU Ui^net  • w U east  out  tin?'  V rd.oH.  from 
the  throne,  they  trm*  rUtiled,  a*  Hnrius  Vtchhiirm?-..  tor  ^fndi  h the  desire* 

■ nud  tU  ymrnt  of  Io.hI;  fhd  to-  you  ovnje>  ALun  (he.  \mr)^y,  uot  as  a 

|r  >7v»uquoroiy, lu?t  a*  ,tt  ^urqdi^uh—^hnTV  whi?  U»m  lurud  ^vui  wlttd^;h^rtedly 

thr/si  two  year-  or; ?1  und  now  luroN  |.*efnr<<  you  eutr'0‘tti'uy  yre*  , 
KaTbeThie  looked  dmvrji  ;.;ititS*' eodiitei^^tlee,  for  to  It  if  'Speeeh  hd  had 
fltieti  oeti».HV.  SqddenK  nnd  f u-  (]|V  i]  r<;  fhh^  she  UttdersdOod  Unit  ho 
believed  Fro  his  by.cltyft^?.  ^far^aidJ  Heaven’s  peculifir  iutervept  if  nr, 
lie  though*  Inntb.  lf  God's  f?«eoyr.  no!  His  rcUd.  He  wofi  rotfier  unpid, 
i this  -huge  handsmm1  boy?  <ui.d  it.  Ber  luinvl  wrui  toward  his 

:-•  rfiuiilder  nuaenmily. 

’lit  b oohlv  iloitc.yim  I know  thsif : mu "fnu*;t  wod  me  to  ur*!n»M  y.>nr 
.•Guv.  },(  Fr-uice.  I'or  ru lie r wise  <n  the  World’s  eyes  you  are  ris-owL  You 

Void  JdvitJi  my  body  pvirM-ntse*.  pe-aee  for  Fr#vuoe.’  There  /s  uo  need 

of  *»  l iverG  poslnre  when  h ticks  tors  1:0 emd* 

^ So  eii:uigyd!'v  hv  said,  and  vuu  hdcnv  for  an  iuterval,  still  kneel ii^ 


Then  he  bega  n t u You  force  tn£  to  point  out .that  I my  longer  need  a pre- 
text. to  hoh.}  France-  f ranee  lies  before  me  prosi  rnf*\  By  fkaJ*  singular 
grace  I redgr*  in  thiis  ffiir  %y  ngju  of  ami  an 

fcHitmce  with  the  house  of :- V aloof  will  mritiw  make  sott^piLC*  She 
was  imablr.  in dwxv  ihisi>  uftpaiaiable  .ftvxyas  I.WfWrt:  $<  Bui  l:  tetrp  yoli, 
»nddh*reJom#$  man  1 mz  fa  jrptfi,  Do  you  ufuh*rstand 

thut  th^re  cxin  bt?  'betw^n  ue  tvo  queiti^ri  of  f JStttiienn^,  in 

Oliarire^  ocduitd  there  mot  a rmui  and  a mold  we  know  oi;  now  in  X;  w 

they  mef*  nga;in.™ik>t-  as  princess  and  k-mg,  hut  as  man  'ainti-m*Viv.and 
wooer  and  oooed.  -Oore  I torched  your  hoary  I .think-.  Ami  now  in  .u.li 
the  world  f heirp.  is-,  nnn  thing  I-  eny^it — . gain  for  tfe  poor  k S$g:>&tue 
portion  of  that  iov^.ypu  would.  Jiave  sqtmnderi!!!  fipou  the  hsrpcXA  •’ 'HI* 

foy*; .;  '••  V :>'  ’••  * ' ’■•*.•  ■ ■ ■ • ■•*  : • •'•'■  - * ,v  ; • •'  :y:A.‘.- 

At  his  intoh  Aftfe  fetrlV  h^y  lord,  you  woo  too 

tmi idly  for  om  who  mme£  wilt*  m many  Imtd-rmVed  I am 

daughter  to  the  -.If  mg’-  of  : France.  am!  next  u;*  my  *ou|V.  enk^tion  I 
esteem  Frsyi&f*  wcifavi ^ Cm^L  lhen,  fnil  to  lorn  the  Ko*g  «f  'T^gteisd» 
who  '•houses  the  blood  iff  my  couat  ry&veu . the  h*>t  earblty.  come  a -woo  •. 
tug  in'?',  lle\v  Adse.  s>not  yon  !«av?'' ruvstpol  •*uy  nvtiw  honk  s men  you 
have  besmirched  the  name  .2  - hear,  since-  yonder  - titkdd  every  wound 
hi  my  d^d  and  ’^boyi  me#  moitfh  thafAhrmks’ 

youi*  infamy?" 

lie  ro*<v  *•  Arn]  ytL  for  all  Ximk  you  ioyo  ms>A 

•Bho  could  tun  link!  words  with  -which  to  answer  Sum  at  the  firtA  xffoM ; 
b*il  •*q|1si^, tek- ^.-:' ^-ATr<jV' * -^offlo '•  I 

would  wiKourSy  gin*  up  my  hope  of  heaven,  for  ‘ Heated  can  afford  no 
rijght  more  de«irahiok? 

4r  You  loved  Ala  in  A 

:;-^;^:fepidvthe  a man.  You  -can  neYer  Comprehend  hofcr  utterly 

l 1— I bjmX 

krOW  I imve  to  record  of  this  groat  king  n piece  of  uuumamtmty  f hnt 
beats  the  impress  of  more  mteiem  tuu^sv  ’u  - you:  tne;  t$;  indis- 

.p*iltal>1o/‘  h\  >.a>«tt'  ‘taivd  this  I proT>**be  h>  dmjm/;^  rat* .,  You  will  ol^^-rvo 
that  I km  -for  fbk;4oi?|p^ I nnW/ tbrdyr  nut  of 

the  wlndoiv  ’X™ wi tl*  'tfer ^tyord  it  Jangled  fix  fho  below.  w I am 

it*  Troyvii  nloue  among ykuno  iheni^^d  fe^nehixr^nv  any  mre  of  whom 

1 ^ fc*  ,jl  1 X3t^; -S&niw ' . Yon  hay« 

hot  to  smiTid  the  gong  Reside  ymi,  and  in  a few  irKmient?'  I eh.idr  he  \s 
deurhiteii.  Sfriko\  iJi*tt  I for  with  ntO;  digs  flic' kJjngJisli  pOWpr  in  It&tttfB* 
^rri Ui\  .Karherir.M-:!  if  yon  -fee  in  nte  hut  the  King  of  E?..*glaudk' 

;She  vms  iojiid,  loit  Iris  heart  Itavp.r  when  ho  mw  it  o;as  with  terror, 

: ..  'eaYik?  nlo7ie!  You  dared-!*’  . ' ■' , /■-  > yA  . . ,.v  ; ; ’ 

Ilf  uitswoTod.  with  a Wonderful  snide.  u‘ .Frond,  spirit!  how.  else  };uh>hi 
l e-  ,nqtter  you  A 

| V»>u  have  nor  conquered  !'•  Kinherioo  lifted  the  Ihflek  baton  b^^Me 
the  gong,  fKiiaing  it  Chxl  had  gi^TU vd  her  prayer—' U>  - iirH.uco; 
'Xuw  might-  the.  past  pud . the-  ignominy  **{  thn  past  j»o  nuo'yed  in 
tlmtrth's  Tioblor  guilt.  Bur  ! iou-r  fell  yon  that  in  the  Siiprrmo  hour. 


. Destiny  at  her  berk,  her  -main  wy*  to  *hp  the  man  for .kk 

^}iil(lis!ui»>>.  Oli,  bo  hod  no  right  thus  to  be<nt  lmn<>  If  with  adovy- 
tiQix  V This  d*Jcefitfn  at  fer  fe<?t  ©f  his  high  d^trijT  ft^ert  her, 
gpd  ^ru*ked  her;  too*  with  her  inability  to  imderstmid  him  Angrily 
yhe  flimg  tiwuy  the  baton.  A On ! "ah.  go!"  she  cried.  it*  otx  strangling. 
4i  There  has  been  enough  ofbloodfthoiL  «nd  I must  spa  re  jynig  loathing  yop 
as  1 do.  for  i rnnn of  vriih  my  own  hand  .murder 

Bit  the  King  was  a ki  udly  tyratiij  erelong:  ihdepourJenee  from  his 
as  • TnUi-.7,«VtU^eie  /Aye  t£f  from  ii  £pnn&i\  • 4*  I cannot.  g«V 

thus.  Acknowledge  roe  to  lx  Alain,  the  map  you  love,  or  else  strike 
-lipyfc  VA  * e;/  r Ay  Ay  .'  . \ > * 

iA-  V«*u  err  eruv'l !”  *he  wniloff  hi  her  'tornnv. 

•;t'  Y (V,  l ain  ornefA  ' 

jfCaTWrihh  rateed  str&itimg  uiiy&  ^^0'' n\  a harii  gfe^ttire  of 

despair.  “ You  hare  -eonrjvx>re,f . You  know  that  .1  hvo  you.  Oh,  ft  i 
>:oij](l  Hud  words:  to  voice  my  sluune,  to  shriek  it  in  your  fare,  ] could, 
better  endure  it ! For  1 Jove  you.  Body  and  heart  and  soul  I am  your 
Alare.  Mine  is  the  ngQU.tr*  for  1 love  ypp  ! iv/ul  presently  I yliali  yiaod 
Utute  •ctiH  and  see  little  Frenchmen  avrauiLde  about  you  as  hounds  leap 
• #tagv  oitd  aftey^hrd  kDl  Aiuu;^  liye ! I 

Fraruve,  hut  a{ (hr1 -X  idpin  ^ Aline  i»'  Iho 

enduring  ••  ?hflUYmfek*\  ij»t . ap  ipi^val. 

'Mhxi,  (hull  let  me  not  fail’"  Katherine  breathed;  and  th me:  "Sire,  I 

:ath  i>bout  to  commit  a vJk'htn^ntY'fe^f  II  i>  :fnt  thv 
■t&t'  l love  next  to  Ood,  A*  jrndvth  gave  her  body  to  MplnfeWeSt  1 
crucify  inv  heart  for.  Fro  new*  welfare.''  Tory  oApdy  she  struck  upon 
the  gong. 

If  en^Ut  hate  found  any  reproaeJv  in  ins  eye;?  during  the  ensuing 
alienee,  *he\toul<$  HaVy  borne  it;; hut  there  /wa£  nply  !*>v<v  , And  with  all 
Abut,  he  smiled  ns  urn*  knowing  tbo  up^Tot  (#,  tftfe  JmatU-r.  , y . , ‘ 

A roan^Sartnt  csbno  tuto  the  roam.  ' si‘iivynH^}r^  ' KhtfaiviiiQ  ‘ 
and  them  (Krmain — A Sin:  Save  .a  wallowing  mutton  and  \v>\> 

jvii&nf  • ’When  Shw  :s|ioke  it  With  crisp  distinctness:  ‘rfTerrnaitg  fetejl 
u hah‘.  Mess  i re  Alain,  here  t>  about  to  play  f or  jno /” 

At  the  itoin‘s  dopnrture  she . *iud ; "I  a?n  very  run'nhl\  wvnk. 
you  h^te  dragged  my  the  du^f  ^ v f od  board  i.uy  prayer  niwl 

you  hr.w'  fbmai  me  to  d^ir*  HS  fardxb  a ft  I'c-tcr  .denied  • • My 

dwnr,  he  very  kind,  re  roe.  for  I come*  to  ymt  n.ikod  oi  honor. ’ She  fell 
£»£  his  tn^^f i?v,  be  rcty  kind  fn . 

^ 1 > iT>y I-1  ^ ^ 

Mr  T-ni>od  )ir*r  to  Ids  hrea-t.  Kcv  ^ eo-n,i.*b.,v  ho  s;dd. 

Kcx.t  day  (he  Tvuglisb  mitorrrl  Trove-  and  in  the  cathedral  chni-eh 

dm>Jo  uco  xv«;re  bo'rod'OiJ.  f.f»un.w  wn.-  there  voagHihoehl  in  n curious  suit 
of  burnndo  d r/mor;  in  yiloeo  of  his  hclmo't-piurne  h»*  'r«*r<  a i«*x-brusli 
Prdatue h ted ■ w IWx  w h-ieh  up u? u a 1 .antfiTnent  a (f orttei  ^eat  pda  tt,ev 

of  rcninrk  -unioVig  tbe  husybodia?  of  both  a mans. 


The  Fort  at  Loanda.  Portuguese  Africa 
(From  a pencil  sketch  by  the  author) 


The  New  Slave-Trade 

INTRODUCTORY.— DOWN  THE  WEST  COAST 

BY  HENRY  IV.  NE VINSON 


Since  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  the  African  slave-trade  is  said  to 
have  ceased . As  a matter  of  fact , it  has  assumed  a more  subtle  and  a 
more  insidious  form . In  the  summer  of  1904  the  management  of  Har- 
per's Magazine  arranged  to  send  an  expedition  to  Africa , under  Henry 
IV\  Levinson,  to  make  an  investigation  of  present  conditions,  and  to 
find  out  and  report  the  truth  concerning  the  slave-trade  of  to-day . Mr. 
Levinson  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  war  correspond- 
ents, the  author  of  several  important  books , and  a man  of  standing , 
who  has  already  given  much  time  to  philanthropic  work . Mr.  Levin- 
son sailed  from  England , October,  1904,  to  make  his  first  investiga- 
tions in  Portuguese  T Vest  Africa.  this  writing  he  is  somewhere  in 

the  interior . — Editor. 


FOR  miles  on  miles  there  is  no  break 
in  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Even 
when  the  air  is  calmest  the  surf 
falls  heavily  upon  the  long,  thin  line  of 
yellow  beach,  throwing  its  white  foam  far 
up  the  steep  bank  of  sand.  And  beyond 
the  yellow  beach  runs  the  long,  thin 
line  of  purple  forest — the  beginning  of 
that  dark  forest  belt  which  stretches 
from  Sierra  Leone  through  West  and 
Central  Africa  to  the  lakes  of  the  Nile. 
Surf,  beach,  and  forest — for  two  thousand 
miles  that  is  all,  except  where  some 
great  estuary  makes  a gap,  or  where  the 
line  of  beach  rises  to  a low  cliff,  or  where 

Digitized 


a few  distant  hills,  leading  up  to  Ashanti, 
can  be  seen  above  the  forest  trees. 

It  is  not  a cheerful  part  of  the  world — 
u the  Coast.”  Every  prospect  does  not 
please,  nor  is  it  only  man  that  is  vile. 
Man,  in  fact,  is  no  more  vile  than  else- 
where; but  if  he  is  white  he  is  very  often 
dead.  We  pass  in  succession  the  white 
man’s  settlements,  with  their  ancient 
names  so  full  of  tragic  and  miserable  his- 
tory— Axim,  Sekundi,  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
and  Lagos.  We  see  the  old  forts,  built 
by  Dutch  and  Portuguese  to  protect  their 
tr&de  in  ivory  and  gold  and  the  souls  of 
men.  They  still  gleam,  white  and  cool 
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deeh<mi  ho:  would  mu.  rJbai^Sr/  that  tut  4Vmrfh^.  Etigrt^mir  t%<*  pmverful  sav- 
of  t»t^eh— ii»4  for  all  »sh/%  rfyxtc 
r of  hi5?  ;naljve  MaV^Ule^  ; v TheW 
:.( ' <>  ?i  f jin  i 
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n>etf : wi t h w rmleh^y'  oif  short 
:)yeaf;y-  TWurds,  I tooh  vhe  ptunp^  frpti?  a 

&5  opt  ovte  <>ortitnati(lri<etit  -whnrf  ^hfafe  bectt  fault ' triflj  piles 

; ^ • itiiiv a-t>.n^r.-.ltlvc: • M jipv;  T^iAiY  fi  rJVcr,  At  the  first  Step  I wm 
At  lay.  Ajvl  1 *»  pi  *»«•*?  there  is  *->me  ooin-  op  U*  my  kno>  m bfack  simfae,.  the  sue  11 
far t in  having  tie  T^mimartdjhrnf*,  even  »-f  wfaej*  'had  f*>or»  ^eeomubo -fag  '•he  r 
where  then4  h c:f\  iitlle  chance  of  break-  /.lire-  ehumir.  pert  nth  Perhaps.  Mu*  stamps. 
i.ng  any.  afe  forming  the.  rouekeU  .d  a rettfipj! 

Tie*  farther  man?  »h.-  Gu&Sl  you  ar.,  til*  MOuref  hut  h)  t)n\t  ease  V a,;»  uhe.i  1 

j'nere  rre* Saneln'l;,  •>•  tit**-  M-<-re‘.  I he  filin'  Ah\  not  ••  five  M ' Neo,’v‘.t-,4*-  kv  it  nnre.o 

'line,  of.  '-yeHew ' fawb';  disopp^M'*'-  The . pa*r  A-  fit  h coroiiMam  "n-le.  there 
fore -a  iv  - down  itVIrf  the  sea..  The  scorned  no  !unh  To  vhe  tfaptjt*  *»f  mmioricr 

Mofe  V.if  t.hi  mv^s  or*j  jievc'r  dry;  uud  fW4>  #ty  ehahee  *wa>  to  a 

tfere  it?  -itO  firin'  rli-tipetlfip,  of  .jatiil.  atid  not  yet  gVvite'  rofteVi  ' 

v.  :M iv.  V -u  h»Vv>A  Tiatoho'd  4‘  rln' ' Rr-->;r-’,'V  to  eomu  e-  mvoT.  Soniet imcr  A yr'c 
thpaieha  af  tlx*:  Xl^re  the  ..Oirck- -ef  ihe - vWKfF;:h>  TF  the  sterna  iff  hriihehes 
rii;iiU!vovi>,  swaitip-,  .iv.  v.:iu»  h Dame  wmihi  of  <raf.aj»njfr  tree^4  a.?\d  ^vkur  ’ov,>r  AVh: 

* ?- 1 iw^^. rtllf r • ' he^d  do irn-  , •^Sli.'fe'i^ijfe ■ ' X*  f^u  / 

hxd  viSite}  thik.  part  erf  ^ d : _/a.n . 

the  world,  i ^(dneil  my  e?.perierK‘4-  nf  hraxeha*  :e»0  <v-i.  : -oul  5}^^  ^a-e  mo. 
th»:-svvoinp^  early;,  ,Wt  it  waS  fhomtjfjfh^  efa  {};v.  e») verpi } with  'every  r};rwy  vif  ^aHr 
the  • f hml  jiwe -X  ;Iahf}«?d...on-.  \Vai  ^pike  imA  hook. 
the  <'  ofif{\  i h arui.c  that  orcj.v  *v*  .tW;  milm1  H;  a onarrer  aVr  h«nir  aa-  ^f'n- 
'■flktyay  T'lieVe  ‘.vas  real  o*{id  irroupel  where  moc-h  v»u  off'  from  da*  worhl  t-r>  ?hr- 

: •.roaiw^'k-  I <lefertnia^»l  tot  <ymtral  oee^o.  The  air  was  Airk  . with 
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shadows though  the  Irro-lopS;  glen mod  in 
brilliant  simsfuny  heads. 

?frtt  |r  wlii^por  of  hre^o  imr  a;  breath  of 
tmdi  air  tlmild  reach  us.-  We  w,: re  sniled 
til  the  snudl,  TJiri  Sweat , pf*  h rod  frtijjti 
H in  the  M<>k*nibU>  beat.  Around  ns% 
nut.  of  the block  .mi  rev  rose  the  vad  tree, 
trunks,  elread'y  roiling  n-  they  and 

between  the  trunk-  vtt$0i  A t !i » . k 

nibtflili  of  spiky  p&Tvl*  and  of  the  hmg 
snduu'V  by  which  tip?  iitv-  drew  tij>  mi 
uxirn  supply  of  waiter— wry’  untrono^ 
airily, “Oe  wotild  have  \ luoiglft; 

Through  l\ih  undergrowth  the judm^k 
olfei  up  to  th<*  ruiddlq;  m 
.sJimr,.  slowly  bricked  a way.  Tliry  ./tre; 
always  very  patient  of  a whr{»  p;iao%,. 
>o omity.  Xyts  and  then  wo  t'«mv  to  « 
little  (dpavinp  where  siimr*  big  tWfeiiad 
fallen,  rotten  from  berk  to  core.  Or  wo 
o.tuno  to  .a  l4ereok  ?*  --  nrji*  of  fho  mrmmm'a- 
blo  little  Tva%e{iu^«i  which  internet  ihe 

forest  and  «ry  the  favorite  haunt of  the 

mudfish.  whose  eye*,  are  pmmMent  like 

:Y  fro:**^.  rmd  ivhf^r-  '■odr  fins  have  hIth* > -t 
developed  into  k ct>  that,  with  dw  ie •!}> 


• : ‘Vi  i i ;:  \i  ■ •,*.*'•  V fyelOivifc 
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of  their  mil-.  they  "oo  run  over  the  slime  • 
like  boards'  on  the  sand:  Hut  for  them 
ami  flic  erneodUos  and  inoimieivdm  hostf? 
df  autk  iiind  dfigsr,  thy  lower  depths  of  the 
fo^n&rove  ■ zwaxiip  odMain  few  riving' 
tbmgft.  Parrots  am]  monkeys  fiik.abU 
the  upper  world  when-  tie*  fanlight 
lOoehes.  mid  -ometinies  the  deadly  Hilt- 
ness  is  broken  by  fob  ery  of  u hawk  that 
has  the  Oigjo  of  nn  ow)  ami  fishes  the 
orepks  ill  tie:  evening.  OthenVsso  iliriv 
is  .Tie/thiug  Inn  decay  ami  sn-0‘-li  end 
erootures  of  tp*  ouzo. 

After  struggling  for  hours  Add  finding’ 
no  el/nngn  in  the  swamp  m id  dm  break 
in  tho  tn -e>.  J gave  U})  the  I’mpe  of  that 
rising  ground,  and  bftk  to  the 

Main  river.  When  at  lost  f emerged. 
>r»P))irjtr  with  >wmit  bled;  with  ^iiine, 
•orn  ‘00.1  ideevtuig  f r.an  i he  (hiims.  I kio  w 
tb(it  I hod  moW  (),‘  w^r-?  do. I o:OtiM 

e>tri  do.  1 ; felt  i?.  though  F li^ef  Uyn 
fonnim-  'the  pr ii  bb  War  Offj^ 
worth  while  rry dor  >o 
jovttiyev^y  Abyse  : wef  fo?'i^Twy and  nipfi* 
grdvn  swathfe,  for  (Iw\  are  the  ebief 

;‘lp^gj%rv 


'Wv-' 
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ehuttK-te.rmt  to  ;vf  the  Cnibif’  and  espe*  : rusty  i Toma  JiiOu.  have  to  light,  their  way 
I'lnll.v  ot  ' rile  Not  that ' the  f |4axim  mul  t luve-im  h guns 

ivhoE  ..of.  Nri^eriM  J*y*>MfaMv  upon  their  head??.  \t  dpivV  tumd  m long 

Whoiever  ihv  riso%  the  $m\\  as  the  men  don't;  sink  ribov?.  the  fork." 

dry.  'But  froth  a low diif;  like  “ Ihe  >aid  the  Ktinmumlitnt 01  mmnf  TlJtejfS  n» 
lhllT  at  Gdukm%  ulthiuigh  in  two  ditve-  uk*»  And  it  is  fe?ide  th^v  Kwumm  fhur 
n*y.>  ye 1 1 may  turn  to  ^oIhI  grown!  wi^ry  the*  traders  fov  ninny  dmyt:  dived  gyiiefa- 
flumes  vvij]  grow  mil  rw*n  nui  Sivo,  you  tion*  past,  have  jdnuhd  flwrir  “ 
look  south  and  vv»*,i » n vet  miles  und  The  word  ">  farter,*  y joints,  ip  a 

Itificft  • * f.  ter* ^-covered  swimip  that  fa  time  u hen  die  (raders  made  The  palm- 
hopkdos*  for  mev  human  Use.  Von  realize  oil  themselves.  Tim  uahves  make  nearly 
rheit  hew  tain  W the  ehalfet  about  the  whole  of  it  now  and  bring  ii  rkovu 
r/mkihu  the  Coast  healthy  by*  draining  the  rivers  in  ea?k«v  hut  - the  '4  fartorie*  r’ 
the  gui&grhve  *wh  mp*-  Until  the  white  keep  their  imimy  thoujfh  they  aye  now 
hi&i  d-.wvh.p'  a pew  kirdl  of;  hlmxl  ami  little  more  than  defers  of  e^ehdngti  am! 
fy  .fethd  of  iti^kle,  the  Uoakt  #iH  kill  retail  •.  ppide 

.hum  Till  then  we  shall  knew’  the  old  of  rh.e  hulks  of  ships,  anehured  out  in 
f Vei  -ier  by . the  yellow  and  streaky  pallor  ' the  river*,  and  hired  up  a*  homes  ami 
i t it  blood  dv-nvyed  hr  fever*,  by  a eye  -o*n  :s.  Al  few  of  the  hulks  still  remain , 
-e-  b apd  xmcei tiijfe  memory,  and  b?  a but  of  Into  year*  the  traders  (save  «ii«een 
ptifliues*  dm?  eomeV  from  enfeebled  mtpp  . th«-  tb-mrsf  pe.^  m **  b- m !U?  they  ymihl. 
ole  quite  as  <>i o-n  a-  Item  m«>iti«|de  thirsty  tfod.:  j»r  tim  hate  emitof  u 41  brmm  **  hy 
Jr  is  through  swam  us.  like  the-e  thoU;  :Viny*Bg:pik  inn.  die  siiim-.  ond  on  the** 

. ft* 4 i ,1 1 .i'lrrtn?-  * :a.-Trn-} v *a‘» r . 1 


th,4>n  Dohe-u-ti-o/  ^ jioinMvr  e..V(*e<l itiorv*  ''  rfeky  ftnri  ee 'vied*  o td.;U  h.»rH»  have 
of' i&iir*;  v-itii  a wlnt*  or  two,  a --rinl  U\r**]h'r:c  ;hoe-x-  wuh  lev  wrj: tp 

white.  sorgeHTd  ‘»t  nvo.  nnd  u handful  of  ihi\  a ot  -beds  i .>i  die  store*,  mui 
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p Ln’gv  Ultra  for  the  shop.  Here  the  provincial  towns,  may  roughly  bo  de- 
feitgufo  " (or  fKuuetime*  llip  vnvu^r  of  Urn  ftfrifed  astfolmilal.  ;V  • ./ 

busies:* ! spends  hi-  life  with  one  nr  two  From  the  French  rousts.  ip  <j/fo*  of  >bo 
v.hito  assistants.  a body  of  fuiUw  “boys  * fofetrade  agm’fWMit  nf  IHbS,  th*  Jfoffeh 
os  porter*  fiiiij  boatmen.  pad  usually  a muter  i:%  i\im  almost- ouiirely  r^duded- 
haf.ive  woman,  jgho  in  the  end  return*  fo  On  the  ivory  Omitfe  lUliomey,  French 
Ifer  tribh  and  hand*  oyer ..  hor  tfarrifogs; . Gtogp,  and  the  orbw . of  t'^Ttlto’ry 

in  •*u>)i  or  <mnds  to  her  chief.  which  cmm'vt  fie  enormous  African  po-.- 

The  ageutV  vvot,kiu^doy  kefe  frimr  huq-  ftessiorts  «tf  Er alter  with  the  se,a.  yoU  wO 
rise  U)  sun*ep  exet-p*  for  t.he  iwu  hour*  hardly  .iind  ..«  Briii-h  factory  left. 
at  tMfon  vmnsecrated  n>  ,v  chon  '*  and  tra n-  in  one  or  two  pu>es  the.  skill  and  per- 
pniihty.  Iu  the  evp-mimy  swuOlmbs  tic  severance </f  an  audit  may  just  kef  p feu 
ifRiiild*^  scmieurmte  Iftv  dfiok^  bot\ofm  a old  bVm  iyoing.  In  the  German  G&mey- 
rnli\  hr  goes  10  bUI.  M *<!  hut  ..vies  are  pens,  British  feur-*-  ^ « 11  do  rather  /lef 
Holat>?d  In  the  river  or  ^W>\anj)%  and  the#  rfiah  but  their 

;<re  pervaded,  by -it  Jonvdiucs^  that  van  he  i>  confimuiily  dhrojH^fd&K  In  PoHugms;* 
•.foil.  The  agent's  work  &/  au  cxvhfm^  Aiufela^  feth:  o r ?vi  o lirfefoH 
of  good-  pencrally  on  a jat^P  <*\\}'\  In  iditiir  ip  (.heir  old  piuiind  in  lioj»e*  thm 
rrtmm  for  cask*  of  ml  /pvd  bugs  of  “ kvr-  nuw>  may  cfens'e.  In  rhe  towns  m \h^- 
mds  ■*  he  supplies  the'  natives  with  cotton  lawyer  i^vnpV,  tfe  Rriiiwli  'firms' 'still  Jfefe 
Hah,  spirits.  gunpowder.  and  salt,  nr  opp?t  their  stores  and  shops ; 'hut  the  welb 
from  his  r<  ?uil  non-  jo  >fek  cheap  known  policy  of  tie;  rov;d  nibh«Tmirr<djWht* 
vlmbiojsr,  lo»»kiiit»’-vrhiss<:'rs:,  ehfek^  knives,  who  bear#  or,  his  -focid  a sevens  1 h/fod 
lamp-;  unified  food,  and  all  the  furniture,,  sobfe  has  killed  all  nail  .trade  above  Stme 
oniiiiiH'i'h,  ami  pictur-i  s which;  hoing*  t.»o  ley  -Poo-L  In  spile  of  ?d  1 pnucsts  and 
uttifetpn^, ; eyph  fer  1viigl‘kji  sVd/iirfe  ai>d  aliotit  the  u open  dupr/’  it  feindy 

ht  BriPi^h  ter* 

■ ’f.  ? rltory  fW  a 

f ra  tier' 


'.jBf  jtHih 
cs&p  witiHt  ftp5>n 
hulil  t ii  hfe. 

own.  If  tpay ' 

: stfhJ 

the 

Hortoisfufi-flic 
Rrlikh  tinth*? 
tipMy  thtk 

k :>  matter  of 
great  imlitTor- 

yd^femV-  tiuv 

\v<triti.  That 
j>n>y  vip;  ifet; 

It  vs  hut  it  mat" 

fe r of  imliffer- 
Cllfp  TU  the 
British  trad*  ;rf 
and  hi  rc.tlir, 
i irsplt  vpuitfdy 

for  hi?  sake 
nltTpc ' that  apr- 
poS^e-n.oi.s  iir 
West  Alriou 
arc  held.  PP 

rhmtPdy  u »-> 
all  a dUiv*tfon 
hi  soap  / jtfVd 
caudle^ 


sn^AMKtt 


return  for  c^sks  of  o 

U nfrd  hags  uf  <J  kt *r~ 

Tie  If /%  hr  ?<Uppljt‘«  the 
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cloilt.  spM'if-.  gunpi 

ovdor.  and  .-.alt,  or 

ffot*.  hi>  o-nhl  ‘U 

»'rtc  .fife  ^ .ifells  chuHp 

ivl»>fhihg,  lot>kiV|tfeyl?4 

s^vf-Plfeksv  kit)  vies. 

Ifudf iM,:; i in nci]  food;  a 

od  ill  » hr  hirttirurc,; 

nrmuncnt.s,  iiud  pictp 
utrifeK>o^;;  ^yvh'":  for  1 

vvhfefo  hpfog  tp)fv 
vffg  liifji  sVj()hrfo*  tuiyl 

■wm***' 
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We  i^ier|  not  : the  ^hjwiiUK  trade  (rirls  it!  the  length  of  Irish  risers  mu) 
in  m^h“i.VH>v  4? rid  the  growing  tivide  jn  the,  order  of  Kajud^un  V oaniTjaigus.  For 
>-■«:«  io i*.  Wo  may  take  amount  of  gold,  (his  ■tht-  director  of  public works  >l>es  at 
ivcrfjf/  &um.\  and  kola,  the  minor  bj£  drain,  «ad/'0$‘  ajflW*  ‘»t  a pattamb 

trade's  in  msUs.  jams,  red  peppery. mil-;  gm"  &ii  'iron-  slug  in  In*  stomaolo  Fd^: 
lei,  iKui  five  U'ixpt  and  grains  ami  leaves  f hi f * lie  bugles  of  Kn^'lnud  Flow  >U  Sokot<v 
wbMk  ui?ike  a naf  \ nr  marked  **>  enliv^m-  am!  t hi?  little,  plot*  *>f  white  ntaod 

mit  h\  a flora aigtl’  Bat,  filler  all,  palm  eon^pieurom  at  every  eleariny. 
oil  and  kernels.  are  .the  .things  that  eom it.  , Thai  dV  fne  aruH^tjrrii  F^rit^h  uo<y  cd’ 

ufid  palm  nil  am)  kernel?  ed'mo  tO  Koap  doinfe  >fh?p^.  It  is  fy*r  t Ii «?  ^ f ^ T\t> 

arid  'emklte  In  tb*  erul.  It  is  whole  affair 

dark  arid  dirty  little  islami  needs-  wh  undertake  ;«  and  earned  nu.  . Yet  the 
of  biVdfi  and  eandleS  that  we  offteor  and  the  offiniai  dp  on  u The*  Hill  n 
have^^tepded}  t h^'  yf  Fpf opnHn  quietly  ignore  the  tWifefr  the  foot,  and 

eivthn^don  to  file  ‘field  t'-mst  anil  the  are  dimly  ponMomi*.  ».f  very  different 
Nfjp'r,  and  beside  the  hi^rooos  of  Lti*>03  The  trader  a Wry  cxif  fe  nne  do- 

o,p4  * the  of  ' h^W  pjjfeed  ; p^mla  jtpotr  the-  > .*jc*U  ami  . jrtduSt ry  of  the 

o m harraek?,  hospitals.  m^lh^usc?,  and  natives.  Yet  thy  trader  quietly  ignore* 
prisons.  ft  i-  f,»r  Un~  that  dbtriet  eom-  the  native,  or  '.'j  k-  of  him  o<iv  a-  a 
ini^ioners  hold  th('tr  ecrurts  of;  British  lazy  suine  who  v.  tight.  to  be  enslaved  m>. 
juatree.,  and  officials  9 her*  tm-  mi odi  aa  po-edMe.  And  all  the  | hue  the 

pVove  the  pprsptrWtfhnar  by  adding  np  tradfiy?  lKl  kdWbW0^ 

mtm&  For  this  the  natives  Trim  the  inc;  a aincndiM  lv  oqiod  ivi«jio/«,  and  Iok, 
forest  into  tfolf-Iinbe  For  this  derotoc]  arUldn  the  hrd  dn'er  yeors,  <!c*e{ar<xl 
tetfiehyp*^  in^trtieU  the  FanTw  l >oy*  and  ' slavety  h£  eve.-.  h«nd  ev  An  end  fyrover. 


FanTey  vtv»W^  ami;  -Vh 

• •-  YViiYv  .v  aY>  i -hi ^ a i‘ >' ’SY 

.lyer.yKf-  fret 

^7dlv£.tVfc'\  ;•  iso; ; •;  y 

e.:Q  i 

t eourneiivtioiis,  ,v{|.  h i»u  - \v*e<>f,u>  a y.iot  of  . the.  y^>rU)- 
i'yrA  rrlvi.'jcni  »♦{  t|i«>  wrJo  nf*  l‘«t  tbb  qn.-^ion 


Native  C&uq  WflTfcO  vyvrh  Rff  .^jd 


ivShitfc  yaw  Uv  til 

> \ A. :t.rU;  vut-r*  ' That  IS 

of  A t rivuifj  ^Itiyr.ry 

tfbklc',. 

r hi-  ultimate  jurtih 

VV<*  ' 

Wf  mft.v,  of  >j»;i 

' ■ ’ i iti^V  «};,*•  Ou-tjuUS. 

think  \\  h:v~ 

fM)h'  ^ttW  by  .a  fen- 

1’hf  ohh  I :u  shi'Wii 

hhmM  it  Ufoa* 
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Quite  different  from  the  plantation 
slavery  under  European  control,  for  the 
profit  of  European  capitalists,  is  the  do- 
mestic slavery  that  has  always  been  prac- 
tised among  the  natives  themselves. 
Legally,  this  form  of  slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  Nigeria  by  a proclamation  of 
1901,  but  it  still  exists  in  spite  of  the 
law,  and  is  likely  to  exist  for  many  years, 
even  in  British  possessions.  It  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  domestic  slavery,  but 
perhaps  tribal  slavery  would  be  the  better 
word.  Or  the  slave  might  be  compared 
to  the  serf  of  feudal  times.  He  is  nom- 
inally the  property  of  the  chief,  and  may 
be  compelled  to  give  rather  more  than 
half  his  days  to  work  for  the  tribe.  Even 
under  the  Nigerian  enactment,  he  can- 
not leave  his  district  without  the  chief’s 
consent,  and  he  must  continue  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  support  of  the 
family.  But  in  most  cases  a slave  may 
purchase  his  freedom  if  he  wishes,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  a slave  be- 
comes a chief  himself  and  holds  slaves 
on  his  own  account. 

It  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which 
law  is  ahead  of  public  custom.  Most  of 
the  existing  domestic  slaves  do  not  wish 
for  further  freedom,  for  if  their  bond  to 
the  chief  were  destroyed,  they  would  lose 
the  protection  of  the  tribe.  They  would 
be  friendless  and  outcast,  with  no  home, 
no  claim,  and  no  appeal.  “ Soon  be  head 
off,”  said  a native,  in  trying  to  explain 
the  dangers  of  sudden  freedom.  At 
Calabar  I came  across  a peculiar  instance. 
Some  Scottish  missionaries  had  carefully 
trained  up  a native  youth  to  work  with 
them  at  a mission.  They  had  taught  him 
the  height  of  Chimborazo,  the  cost  of 
papering  a room,  leaving  out  the  fire- 
place, and  the  other  things  which  we 
call  education  because  we  can  teach  noth- 
ing else.  They  had  even  taught  him  the 
intricacies  of  Scottish  theology.  But  just 
as  he  was  ready  primed  for  the  ministry, 
an  old  native  stepped  in  and  said:  “No; 
he  is  my  slave.  I beg  to  thank  you  for 
educating  him  so  admirably.  But  he 
seems  to  me  better  suited  for  the  govern- 
ment service  than  for  the  cure  of  souls. 
So  he  shall  enter  a government  office 
and  comfort  my  declining  years  with  half 
his  income.” 

The  elderly  native  had  himself  been 
educated  by  the  mission,  and  that  added 
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a certain  irony  to  his  claim.  When  I told 
the  acting  governor  of  the  case,  he 
thought  such  a thing  could  not  happen 
in  these  days,  because  the  youth  could 
have  appealed  to  the  district  commis- 
sioner, and  the  old  man’s  claim  would 
have  been  disallowed  at  law.  That  may 
be  so,  and  yet  I have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  account  I received  was  true. 
Law  was  in  advance  of  custom,  that  was 
all,  and  the  people  followed  custom,  as 
people  always  do. 

Even  where  there  is  no  question  of 
slave-ownership,  the  power  of  the  chiefs 
is  often  despotic.  If  a chief  covets  a par- 
ticularly nice  canoe,  he  can  purchase  it 
by  compelling  his  wives  and  children  to 
work  for  the  owner  during  so  many  days. 

Or  take  the  familiar  instance  of  the 
“ Krooboys.”  The  Kroo  coast  is  nominal- 
ly part  of  Liberia,  but  as  the  Liberian 
government  is  only  a fit  subject  for  comic 
opera,  the  Kroo  people  remain  about  the 
freest  and  happiest  in  Africa.  Their  in- 
dustry is  to  work  the  cargo  of  steamers 
that  go  down  the  coast.  They  get  a 
shilling  a day  and  “chop,”  and  the  only 
condition  they  make  is  to  return  to  “ we 
country  ” within  a year  at  furthest.  Be- 
fore the  steamer  stops  off  the  coast  and 
sounds  her  hooter,  the  sea  is  covered  with 
canoes.  The  captain  sends  word  to  the 
chief  of  the  nearest  village  that  he  wants, 
say,  fifty  “ boys.”  After  two  or  three 
hours  of  excited  palaver  on  shore,  the 
chief  selects  fifty  boys,  and  they  are  sent 
on  board  under  a headman.  When  they 
return,  they  give  the  chief  a share  of 
their  earnings  as  a tribute  for  his  care 
of  the  tribe  and  village  in  their  absence. 
This  is  a kind  of  feudalism,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  especially  as 
there  is  a keen  competition  among  the 
boys  to  serve.  When  a woman  who  has 
been  hired  as  a white  man’s  concubine 
is  compelled  to  surrender  her  earnings 
to  the  chief,  we  may  call  it  a survival 
of  tribal  slavery,  or  of  the  patriarchal 
system,  if  you  will.  But  when,  as  hap- 
pens, for  instance,  in  Mozambique,  the 
agents  of  capitalists  bribe  the  chiefs  to 
force  laborers  to  the  Transvaal  mines, 
whether  they  wish  to  go  or  not,  we  may 
disguise  the  truth  as  we  like  under  talk 
about  “the  dignity  of  labor”  and  “the 
value  of  discipline,”  but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  we  are  on  the  dowmvard  slope  to 
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the  new  slavery.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
one  system  may  become  merged  into  the 
other  without  any  very  obvious  breach 
of  native  custom.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
distinction  is  profound.  As  Mr.  Morel 
has  said  in  his  admirable  book  on  The 
Affairs  of  West  Africa,  between  the  do- 
mestic servitude  of  Nigeria  and  planta- 
tion slavery  under  European  supervision 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
The  object  of  the  present  series  of  sketch- 
es is  to  show,  by  one  particular  instance, 
the  method  under  which  this  plantation 
slavery  is  now  being  carried  on,  and  the 
lengths  to  which  it  is  likely  to  develop. 

“ In  the  region  of  the  Unknown,  Africa 
is  the  Absolute.”  It  was  one  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  prophetic  sayings  a few  years  be- 
fore his  death,  when  he  was  pointing  out 
to  France  her  road  of  empire.  And  in  a 
certain  sense  the  saying  is  still  true.  In 
spite  of  all  the  explorations,  huntings, 
killings,  and  gospels,  Africa  remains  the 
unknown  land,  and  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  hardly  touched  the  edge  of  its 
secrets.  We  still  think  of  “ black  people  ” 
in  lumps  and  blocks.  We  do  not  realize 
that  each  African  has  a personality  as 
important  to  himself  as  each  of  us  is  in 
his  own  eyes.  We  do  not  even  know  why 
the  mothers  in  some  tribes  paint  their 
babies  on  certain  days  with  stripes  of 
red  and  black,  or  why  an  African  thinks 
more  of  his  mother  than  we  think  of 
lovers.  If  we  ask  for  the  hidden  mean- 


ing of  a Ju-ju  or  of  some  slow  and  hyp- 
notizing dance,  the  native’s  eyes  are  at 
once  covered  with  a film  like  a seal’s  and 
he  gazes  at  us  in  silence.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  ritual  of  scars,  or  the 
significance  of  initiation.  We  profess  to 
believe  that  external  nature  is  symbolic 
and  that  the  universe  is  full  of  spiritual 
force;  but  we  cannot  enter  for  a moment 
into  the  African  mind,  which  really  be- 
lieves in  the  spiritual  side  of  nature.  We 
talk  a good  deal  about  our  sense  of  humor, 
but  more  than  any  other  races  we  despise 
the  Africans,  who  alone  out  of  all  the 
world  possess  the  same  power  of  laughter 
as  ourselves. 

In  the  higher  and  spiritual  sense, 
Victor  Hugo’s  saying  remains  true — In 
the  region  of  the  Unknown,  Africa  is  the 
Absolute.  But  now  for  the  first  time 
in  history  the  great  continent  lies  open 
to  Europe.  Now  for  the  first  time  men 
of  science  have  traversed  it  from  end 
to  end  and  from  side  to  side.  And  now 
for  the  first  time  the  whole  of  it  without 
exception  is  partitioned  among  the  great 
white  nations  of  the  world.  Within  fifty 
years  the  greatest  change  in  all  African 
history  has  come.  The  white  races  pos- 
sess the  Dark  Continent  for  their  own, 
and  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it  is 
now  one  of  the  greatest  problems  before 
mankind.  It  is  a small  but  very  signifi- 
cant section  of  this  problem  which  I shall 
hope  to  illustrate  in  my  investigations. 


Setting  Sail 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

TO-MORROW  I have  wastes  of  sea  to  ride. 

Long  wastes,  beneath  the  blue  and  boundless  dome, 
And  wild  the  wind,  and  white  the  breakers  comb, 
But  yet  I fear  not  shoal  or  swelling  tide, — 

Home  lies  the  other  side! 

Some  other  morrow  I shall  sail  a tide 
Vaster  and  darker.  But  in  farther  skies 
Through  breaking  mists  what  shining  heights  may  rise — 
And  in  great  quietness  I shall  abide, 

With  home  the  other  side! 
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BY  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 


WHEN  the  stenographer  knocked 
at  the  door,  John  Herrick  laid 
down  his  brief  impatiently. 

“ I believe  I told  you  not  to  disturb 
me,”  he  remarked.  His  manner  had  the 
courteous  formality  with  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  this  young  person. 

Her  brows  wrinkled.  She  had  the 
haughty  pompadour  roll,  the  coquettish 
puff  of  white  tulle  at  the  back  of  her 
neck,  and  the  severe  black  silk  cuffs 
characteristic  of  her  class. 

“ T have  done  nothing  but  see  people 
all  the  morning.  I reminded  you  that 
I would  see  no  one  else  until  I finished 
this.  It  is  important.  You  will  say  that 
I am  very  much  engaged.” 

“ But,  you  see,”  suggested  the  girl,  shut- 
ting the  door  behind  her,  “ this  is  a new 
one,  from  up-country,  I guess, — I should 
say  os  much  as  thirty  miles  out;  perhaps 
forty.  He’s  got  to  get  the  train.  His 
business  is  very  important, — but  they  all 
say  that,”  admitted  the  experienced  office- 
girl.  “ He  says  he’s  got  to  get  the  one- 
o’clock  train  back  to  China.” 

“ Oh,  very  well,”  replied  the  lawyer, 
“if  he  comes  as  far  as  that — I’d  better 
see  him.” 

The  circumstance  that  John  Herrick 
was  a gentleman  indescribably  affected 
the  new  client,  who  hod  entered  the  room 
noisily;  he  brought  the  aggressive  scowl 
of  a man  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
bar  had  been  limited  to  the  shysters  he 
had  met  and  the  newspaper  reports  that 
he  had  read. 

“ I came,”  began  the  man,  with  the 
tactlessness  of  a country  mechanic,  “ be- 
cause you  was  recommended.  That’s  the 
only  reason.” 

“Ah!”  replied  Herrick,  with  a charming 
smile;  “ to  whom  do  I owe  this  pleasure?” 

“To  last  Sunday’s  Planet,  sir.  You 
won  that  case.  Me  and  my  wife  have 
been  reading  it  up.  My  name  is  Dins- 
moro — of  Dinsmore  and  Peeler.” 

The  visitor,  who  had  begun  to  speak 


in  an  oratorical  key,  as  if  he  were  ad- 
dressing a prayer-meeting,  now  dropped 
from  the  combative  to  the  conversational, 
and  took  the  chair  which  the  lawyer  had 
suavely  indicated. 

Herrick  sat  watching  him  with  a clear 
scrutiny,  shrewd  but  straightforward. 
Dinsmore  was  a big,  beetling  man;  his 
thick  hair  and  his  jungle  of  a beard  gave 
one  the  impression  that  he  was  top- 
heavy.  His  eyes  were  black,  and  of  a 
smouldering  sort ; on  the  surface  they 
were  cool,  or  even  cold,  and  his  manner 
was  arbitrary. 

Herrick  thought : “ Born  tyrant.  I 
pity  his  wife.”  But  he  said : “ I am  at 
your  service.  What  can  I do  for  you, 
Mr.  Dinsmore?” 

“ Well,  you  see,”  blurted  Dinsmore, 
“ me  and  my  wife  can’t  get  on.  We 
want  a divorce.” 

The  lawyer’s  expression  changed  in- 
definably. Indifference  and  politeness 
strengthened  into  gravity  and  attention. 
For  this  class  of  cases  he  cherished  a 
distaste  out  of  proportion  to  his  success 
in  the  recent  instance  which  had  at- 
tracted comment  in  the  press  and  added 
to  his  already  brilliant  reputation.  In 
fact,  he  had  only  touched  that  out  of 
chivalry;  the  woman  was  wronged,  and 
she  was  dying. 

“Ah?”  lie  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
with  the  motion  of  a man  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  neglect  the  client. 
“ That’s  a pity.” 

Dinsmore’s  jaw  fell  a little,  and  he  sat 
staring  foolishly.  This  was  not  what  he 
expected  from  an  attorney  who  was 
about  to  take  his  money  for  the  disrup- 
tion of  a home. 

Embarrassed  by  he  knew  not  what,  and 
resentful  he  knew  not  why.  he  hurriedly 
began  to  talk  as  if  he  had  been  cross- 
examined;  in  point  of  fact,  the  lawyer 
had  not  yet  put  a question. 

“ I am  Robert  Dinsmore,  of  the  firm 
of  Dinsmore  and  Peeler.  There  ain’t  any 
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Peeler — he  died  of  a shakin’  palsy,  but  we 
go  by  the  name  the  neighbors  are  used  to. 
We’re  in  paint  and  wall-paper.  My  ad- 
dress is  Southeast  Street,  China.  My 
wife’s  name  is  Anna — christened  Diana 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I’m 
a Baptist  myself.  We  don’t  agree  in 
religion  more’n  we  do  in  anything.  We 
ain’t  happy  together.  We  can’t  get  on. 
We  want  to  be  divorced.” 

“ Why  ?” 

“ What  business  is  it  of  yourn  ?”  shot 
back  the  client. 

“ I can  give  you  the  address  of  some 
other  attorney,”  suggested  Herrick,  smi- 
ling. u There  are  many.  You  can  take 
your  choice.” 

“ By  gum !”  exploded  the  mechanic, 
“ I chose  you,  sir.” 

“ Very  well,  sir.  Then  you  will  an- 
swer my  questions,  and  do  it  like  a 
gentleman.” 

“ I ask  your  pardon,”  slowly  said  the 
client,  after  some  difficult  thought.  “ Go 
on.  I ain’t  used  to  this  sorter  thing — 
nor  I ain’t  as  used  to  gentlemen  as  you 
be,  Mr.  Herrick.  Go  ahead.” 

“ Now  we’re  friends,”  observed  Her- 
rick, in  his  winning  way.  “ And  we  can 
get  together.  Foes  can’t,  you  know. 
And  counsellor  and  client  must  work 
together,  as  much  as — well,  in  another 
sense,  like  man  and  wife.  Litigation, 
like  marriage,  demands  harmony — while 
creating  discord,”  he  appended,  under 
breath. 

“ That’s  just  it,”  urged  Dinsmore. 
“ There  ain’t  any  in  our  house.  It’s  one 
eternal  and  infernal  bob-whizzle.” 

“ What  is — excuse  me ; the  word  is  un- 
familiar— what  is  your  definition  of  a 
bob-whizzle  ?” 

“Why,  it’s  a — it’s  a bob-whizzle”  an- 
swered Dinsmore,  dogmatically.  “ If 
you’d  ever  been  bob-whizzled,  you’d  know 
without  askin'  what  bob-whizzlin’  means.” 

“ Possibly,”  returned  the  lawyer,  wheel- 
ing in  his  chair  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  opposite  building;  its  dead 
stone-wall  constituted  at  once  his  fore- 
ground and  perspective.  “ But  if  you  will 
have  patience  with  my  ignorance — sup- 
pose you  particularize.  Precisely  what 
do  you  understand  by  the  striking  phrase 
that  you  use?  Is  it  anything — that  is 
to  say — ” 

What!"  cried  the  house-painter. 


“ Is  there  anything  in  this  case  such 
as  your  present  manner  forbids  me  to 
define  too  particularly?” 

“ What  do  you  take  us  for  ?”  gasped 
the  client,  starting  from  his  chair.  “ Why, 
we’re  respectable  folks !” 

“ I understand  perfectly ; of  course. 
In  other  words,  you  are  not  unfaithful 
to  Mrs.  Dinsmore?” 

“Me  unfaithful  to — my  wife?  Good 
Lord,  sir!  Why,  I never  thought  of  such 
a thing!” 

“ You  will  excuse  me — we  lawyers  have 
to  be  blunt,  you  know;  that  is  our  busi- 
ness. There  is,  then,  no  other  question 
of  equal  or  greater  delicacy  involved  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you’re  drivin’  at,” 
said  Dinsmore,  with  ominous  precision. 

“ I mean  to  say  that,  as  a husband,  you 
have  no  moral  grounds  of  complaint  ?” 

“ If  you  mean  to  insinerrate  that  my 
wife — Diana  Dinsmore — my  wife,  sir,  is 
capable  of  ...  of  anything  . . . like 
that  ...  If  you  wasn’t  so  much  smaller’n 
me,  I’d  knock  you  off  a fifty-foot  ladder 
and  not  pick  up  the  pieces.” 

“ Come,  Mr.  Dinsmore,”  replied  the 
lawyer,  good  - naturedly,  “be  a reason- 
able man.  We  agreed  to  be  friends.” 

“ I didn’t  agree  to  set  here  and  have 
my  wife  insulted,”  cried  Dinsmore,  in  a 
high  key. 

“ You  don’t  suppose  it’s  any  easier  for 
a lawyer  to  put  such  questions  than  it  is 
for  a client  to  answer  them — do  you?” 
asked  the  attorney,  with  a self-possession 
which  now  began  to  act  upon  the  client’s 
nerves,  like  slow  massage,  set  deep,  and 
working  to  the  surface.  “ Sit  down  and 
tell  me  all  about  it.  Why  do  you  want 
a divorce?  Don’t  drink,  do  you?” 

“ I’m  a member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  China,”  answered  the  me- 
chanic, simply. 

“ The  lady’s  habits  are  good,  of  course  ? 
I was  sure  of  it.” 

“ We  ain’t  a dissipated  family,”  replied 
the  client,  in  a weakened  voice. 

The  lawyer  went  firmly  on.  “ What  is 
the  ground  of  complaint?  Desertion? 
Won’t  she  live  with  you?  Have  you  ever 
stayed  three  years  away  from  her?” 

“I  hain’t  been  three  days  away  from 
her — for  thretty  years,”  answered  Dins- 
more, dully. 

His  face  had  now  begun  to  assume  a 
vacant  look;  his  fingers  jerked  at  his 
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beard,  and  then  skulked  after  his  hat. 
Herrick  noticed  the  stains  under  the 
man’s  nails,  where  vermilion  and  ochre 
had  refused  to  yield  to  turpentine  baths. 
It  occurred  to  the  lawyer  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a simple-hearted,  good  fel- 
low, and  that  his  professional  aim  had 
overshot. 

“ I ain’t  an  edoocated  man,”  said  the 
house-painter,  not  without  dignity.  “ We 
can’t  all  be,  I suppose.  But  I’ve  got  some 
sense  left  in  my  skull — if  I did  come  to 
this  here  office.  And  I say,  sir,  I’d 
rather  be  a bouse  and  sign  painter — walls 
papered  in  the  latest  styles  at  short  no- 
tice— an’  live  in  Southeast  Street,  China, 
— and  make  an  unfortnit  marriage  with 
a good  woman, — than  mix  up  with  sin 
an’  uncleanness  the  way  you  do.  She 
wanted  a city  lawyer,”  added  the  client, 
plaintively;  “she  said  they  knew  so 
much.  I guess  she’s  about  right  there — 
if  you’re  a specimen.  I’d  rather  dry  out 
in  China — like  old  putty — than  have 
your  learnin’  at  the  expense  of  studyin’ 
out  the  wickedness  of  this  tarnation 
town — or  livin’  in  it,  either.” 

“And  so  would  I,”  answered  the  law- 
yer, unexpectedly.  “ You  have  altogether 
the  advantage  of  us.  It  is  that  which 
makes  me  sorry  to  see  you  throw  it  away. 
. . . What  did  you  say  was  the  reason 
you  wanted  a divorce?” 

“ Eternal  bob-whizzlin’,”  urged  Dins- 
more,  relapsing  into  his  earlier  tone. 
“ She  gets  mad.  She  says  things  she 
hadn’t  orter.  . . . When  she  does,  I 
don’t  like  my  wife.  She  don’t  like  me, 
neither.  She  says  I order  her  round.” 

“ Do  you?” 

“ I dare  say.  She  deserves  it.  Be- 
sides, she’s  a woman.  It’s  natur’  to  order 
a woman  round.” 

“ Well?”  asked  the  lawyer.  “ Go  on.” 

“ That’s  about  all,”  replied  the  client. 

“Nothing  else?  Consider  carefully. 
Are  you  telling  me  the  whole  story? 
How  about  cruelty?  Any  blows?  Did 
you  ever  use  her  roughly  ?” 

“ I may  not  be  a gentleman,”  said  the 
mechanic  through  his  teeth,  “ but  I am 
a man.  Once  I yanked  her  apron-string, 
and  mebbe  there  was  once  I sorter  pushed 
her  into  the  wagon  of  a Sunday  when  she 
was  all-fired  late, — and  another  time  I 
knocked  a coffee-cup  outen  her  hand. 
There  warn’t  never  anything  worse.” 


“ Did  she  ever  offer  any  personal  vio- 
lence to  you?”  pursued  the  lawyer;  his 
mustache  twitched  a little  as  he  put 
the  question. 

“ Do  I look  like  it  ?”  demanded  the 
client,  fiercely;  he  held  out  his  huge 
clenched  fists. 

“ You  never  were  five  years  in  prison, 
I am  sure?”  inquired  Herrick,  with  his 
perfect  manner. 

“ Good  Lord !”  cried  the  client,  sop- 
ping his  forehead  with  his  handker- 
chief. “ Any  more  questions  where  that 
come  from  ?” 

“ Then,”  returned  Herrick,  quietly,  “ I 
do  not  see  that  you  can  obtain  a divorce 
— in  this  State.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  I think  it  is  fortunate  that  you 
cannot.  In  fact,  I advise  you  strongly 
against  such  a step.  I am  sure  you 
would  both  regret  it.  I should  rather 
not  further  your  making  such  a mistake 
— even  if  the  statutes  permitted.” 

“ But  I thought  that  was  the  way  you 
fcllars  made  your  money !”  cried  the 
client.  He  sat  with  his  mouth  open, 
staring. 

“ There  is  one  thing,”  observed  the  at- 
torney, in  a low  voice,  “ better  than  the 
pursuit  of  money,  or  the  habit  of  having 
one’s  own  way — those  I take  to  be  the 
two  great  errors  of  life  in  our  day, — and 
that  is  a human  home.  It  is  the  best 
thing  there  is  in  the  world.  If  I were 
you,  I should  save  yours — somehow.” 

“ But  we’ve  gotter  have  that  divorce,” 
insisted  Dinsmore,  obstinately.  “ Sho 
says  we  have.” 

“ Very  well,”  replied  Herrick,  taking 
up  his  brief.  “Bring  her  here  Friday 
morning  at  half  past  ten.  I will  see 
what  can  be  done.” 

It  was  early  May,  and  the  evening  was 
chilly  with  a formless  blur,  neither  fog 
nor  rain.  Dinsmore  shivered  as  he  walk- 
ed up  the  path  between  the  dahlia  and 
peony  beds  and  pushed  open  his  own 
door.  His  wife  had  not  come  to  meet 
him,  but  she  stood  in  the  entry,  expectant- 
ly. She  was  a small  woman,  who  had 
once  been  pretty;  she  was  neatly  dressed 
in  black  cashmere,  with  a fresh,  white 
apron  trimmed  with  edging  that  she  had 
crocheted  on  winter  evenings;  she  wore 
a modern  stock  of  lace  and  blue  ribbon 
about  her  still  well-shaped  throat.  Her 
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hair,  now  rather  gray,  had  been  of  the 
reddish  variety;  she  looked  like  a wom- 
an with  a warm  heart  and  a red- 
haired  temper. 

“ Lost  your  train,  didn’t  you  she  be- 
gan, nervously.  “ I’ve  been  watchin’  all 
afternoon.  Supper’s  hot  and  ready.” 

“ I’m  beat  out,”  said  Diusmore,  hand- 
ing her  his  hat.  She  took  it  with  the 
readiness  of  a wife  who  has  always  wait- 
ed on  her  husband,  and  hung  it  up  for 
him.  As  she  did  this,  she  avoided  his 
eyes,  for  she  felt  that  these  evaded  her. 
Dinsmore  put  his  lips  together  in  the 
obstinate  way  that  she  was  used  to;  he 
did  not — she  perceived  that  he  did  not 
mean  to — speak. 

“ Well?”  she  asked,  timidly.  The  habit 
of  being  afraid  of  him  was  old  and  fixed ; 
the  prospect  of  freedom  from  it  did  not 
seem  to  help  her  any,  yet. 

“ He  says  we  can’t  do  it,”  said  Dins- 
more, stolidly.  “ There  ain’t  any  law.” 

“ There’s  gotter  be  a law !”  cried  the 
red-haired  wife.  “ I’ve  been  miser’ble 
long’s  I can  stand  it.” 

“ Guess  I’m  even  with  ye  on  that  score, 
Anna.”  The  painter  laughed  unpleasant- 
ly. “ You  got  no  call  to  plume  your- 
self that  I know  of — beginnin’  to  bob- 
whizzle  already.” 

“ We  got  no  call  to  set  out  to  quarrel 
that  I know  of,  either,”  returned  the 
wife,  in  a gentler  tone.  “ It  always  dis- 
agrees with  you  to  get  riled  before  eatin’. 
You  must  be  powerful  hungry,  Robert.” 

“ I could  eat  a pint  o’  white  lead,” 
admitted  the  man,  with  a mollified  air. 
“ Besides,  he  says  he’ll  think  it  over. 
He  says  for  you  to  come  there  along  o’ 
me  on  Friday,  and  he’ll  see.” 

“ My  spring  sack  won’t  be  done  till 
Saturday,”  urged  the  woman.  “ But 
mebbe  Mary  Lizzie  can  be  drove  on  it  a 
little.  Here — I’ll  bring  your  other  coat. 
You  go  lie  down  on  the  lounge  till  I get 
supper  on.  I don’  know  when  I’ve  seen 
you  so  beat.” 

“ That’s  a fact,”  said  Dinsmore.  plain- 
tively; he  yielded  to  feminine  sympathy 
as  he  had  always  done, — as  if  it  were  a 
man’s  right,  rather  than  a woman’s  gift. 

“ There’s  shortcake,”  said  Mrs.  Dins- 
more, cheerfully.  “ I got  the  first 
strawberries  Dickson  had  for  you.  They 
ain’t  half  so  sour  as  you’d  expect, — and 
I whipped  the  cream.” 
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Dinsmore  as  he  ate  his  supper  seemed 
to  smooth  in  soul  and  body;  one  could 
see  the  outlines  of  his  cheek  round  off 
and  his  smouldering  eye  cool.  When  he 
spoke,  it  was  in  a comfortable  tone. 

“ There  ain’t  a woman  in  China  can 
beat  you  on  strawberry  shortcake,  Anna, 
if  I say  it  as  shouldn’t.” 

His  wife  blushed  with  pleasure.  - 

“ It’s  your  mother’s  receipt,”  she  ob- 
served, with  a tact  worthy  of  a happier 
marriage. 

Dinsmore  cordially  passed  his  plate  for 
a second  piece. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “we 
ain’t  wicked  enough,  neither  of  us.” 

Mrs.  Dinsmore  lifted  the  pained  and 
puzzled  expression  of  a woman  who,  how- 
ever unfortunate  her  matrimonial  expe- 
rience, has  never  disputed  the  inferiority 
of  her  own  to  her  husband’s  intellect.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  Robert  had  begun 
to  discourse  (he  was  naturally  a little 
oratorical)  upon  some  abstruse  subject, 
like  politics  or  savings-banks, — one  upon 
which  she  could  not  be  expected  to  follow 
him;  she  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
drift,  until  he  offered  a magnanimous 
elucidation  in  these  words: 

“ There  ain’t  no  law  for  decent  folks. 

If  we  wanter  divorce,  we’ve  gotter  do 
some  mean  thing  to  ’arn  it.  Mebbe  if  I 
take  to  drink — we  might  stand  a chance. 

If  you’d  ruther,  I can  knock  you  down — 

I don’t  favor  that  way  myself.  If  you’ll 
jam  me  over  the  head  with  the  family 
Bible,  it  might  do;  it’s  good  ’n’  heavy. 

There  ain’t  no  other  way  I can  see,  on- 
less  I steal  something  and  get  sent  to 
prison  for  five  years.  We  ain’t  neither 
of  us  loonies,  and  I’ve  been  so  near- 
sighted I hain’t  deserted  you.  I can,  if 
we’re  put  to  it.  ’Tain’t  too  late.  But  it 
takes  quite  a while — three  years.  If  you 
was  to  elope  with  a fellar,  that  would 
help  us  out.  Can  you  think  of  anybody 
you’d  fancy?” 

As  Dinsmore  uttered  this  long  and  in- 
scrutable discourse,  his  wife  had  grown 
pale,  and  paler;  her  plump  elbows  shook. 

“He’s  wanderin’,”  she  thought.  “He’s 
taken  a spell,  and  it’s  gone  to  his  head.” 

“ Let  me  get  you  a dose  of  your  spring 
tonic,  Robert,”  she  purred,  soothing  him. 

“ An’  then  I’ll  fix  you  up  a nice  hot  foot- 
bath ’n’  mustard,  and  send  for  the  doctor. 

You  must  have  taken  cold,  or  maybe 
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you’re  a mite  bilious.  There,  Rob,  there ! 
You  come  along  o’  me,  and  111  take  care 
of  you.” 

It  was  so  long  since  she  had  called 
him  Rob  that  the  word  arrested  Dins- 
more’s  attention  and  quenched  the  retort 
burning  upon  his  tongue.  He  looked  at 
his  wife  steadily  and  with  a certain  in- 
terest, as  if  in  a new  subject,  or  a new 
phase  of  an  old  one. 

"You  don’t  understand,  Anna.  You’re 
a woman,  and  I hadn’t  orter  expected  it. 
I ain’t  out  o’  my  head;  I’ve  only  been  to 
the  city.  This  ain’t  loonacy.  It’s  law. 
I ain’ter  goin’ter  take  no  spring  ton- 
ic,” he  added,  pugnaciously.  “ Nor  I 
ain’ter  goin’ter  go  to  bed.  I’m  goin’ter 
light  the  settin’-room  fire  and  set  by  it. 
I’m  cold.  It’s  so  cold  I guess  I’ll  keep 
it  agoin’  till  momin’.  Burnin’,  did  you 
say?  Good  and  ready?  Well!  That’s 
nice,  Anna.  You’d  better  go  to  bed. 
I’ll  set  a while  alone.  You’ve  given  me 
a fust  - rate  supper,  and  I’m  much 
obleeged  to  you,  Anna.  But  there’s  times 
a man  has  to  be  alone — and  this  is  one 
of  them  times.  . . . We  may  as  well  get 
used  to  it.  We’ve  gotter  set  alone  a 
good  deal,  I s’pose.” 

The  wife  shrivelled  away  into  herself 
at  once,  and  assented  obediently.  With- 
out further  words  the  two  parted  for  the 
night.  She  washed  the  dishes  and  went 
slowly  up-stairs  to  her  own  room,  which 
her  husband  had  not  entered  for  longer 
than  either  of  them  cared  to  recall. 

Robert  Dinsmore  sat  by  the  hearth 
and  fed  the  fire  gloomily.  His  thoughts 
flickered  as  the  blaze  did,  under  the  big 
birch  logs,  which  he  crossed  and  recrossed, 
and  built  up  and  built  again;  but  his 
feeling  went  steadily  to  ashes  as  the  fire 
went.  He  perceived  that  two  respectable 
people  who  had  married  ought  to  be  able 
to  live  together  in  comfort  and  in  what 
is  called  peace.  But  he  felt  that  in  his 
own  case  something  fundamental  to  this 
mysterious  achievement  was  lacking;  he 
supposed  it  was  what  is  known  as  love, 
but  he  was  not  quite  sure.  That  it  was 
something  which  had  been,  and  was  not, 
was  plain;  beyond,  he  got  into  fog.  He 
shook  his  head  as  he  crouched  over  the 
fading  fire.  His  wife  never  saw  the  look 
that  settled  over  his  large,  unfinished 
face.  He  sat  brooding  till  midnight,  as 
ait  unhappy  man  will,  bitter  and  sep- 


arate. Then  he  covered  the  fire  carefully 
with  its  own  ashes,  hot  and  cold.  “ It’s 
a tarnation  late  spring,”  he  said.  “ I 
guess  I’ll  keep  it  up  overnight.” 

The  stenographer’s  brows  wrinkled  per- 
plexedly when  she  admitted  the  unworld- 
ly couple.  A composite  feeling  of  dis- 
dain and  respect  struggled  for  expression 
in  the  face  of  this  sophisticated  young 
woman  as  Mrs.  Dinsmore,  in  her  new 
spring  sack  (visibly  unappreciated  by  the 
office-girl,  though  conceded  to  be  the  ban- 
ner of  fashion  in  China),  was  introduced 
into  the  inner  office.  A peremptory  wave 
of  the  girl’s  hand  relegated  the  husband 
to  a seat  in  the  waiting-room  without. 

“ That  young  lady  with  the  tulle 
rosette  behind  told  me  to  come  in  here,” 
began  Mrs.  Dinsmore,  with  her  company 
manner.  “ She  said  you  wanted  to  see 
me  alone.  My  husband  is  right  out  there 
in  call,”  she  added,  with  a sudden  sense 
of  propriety.  She  could  not  remember 
when  she  had  been  shut  up  in  a room 
with  a strange  man.  Indeed,  she  had 
never  met  a man  like  this  one.  His 
delicate  courtesy,  his  high-bred  features, 
his  chivalrous  smile,  first  bewildered  and 
then  charmed  her.  When  he  said,  “ I 
thought,  Mrs.  Dinsmore,  we  had  better 
talk  matters  over  together,”  she  could 
have  told  him  everything  she  had  ever 
thought  or  felt. 

The  instinct  for  the  confessional  which 
is  so  strong  in  every  woman  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  polity  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Anna  Dinsmore, 
who  was  in  her  own  way  a reserved  wife, 
had  n'wer  told  her  story  to  her  minister. 
Herrick’s  sincerity  and  sympathy,  qual- 
ities necessary  to  a successful  counsellor, 
and  obvious  in  him,  drew  the  woman  on. 
The  misery  of  years  melted  from  her 
lips.  In  half  an  hour  he  had  a life’s 
history,  and  the  heart  of  a wretched  wife 
throbbed  in  his  hand. 

ITis  face  underwent  a change  as  the 
consultation  progressed;  the  experienced 
lines  about  his  mouth  wavered,  and  his 
melancholy  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  client 
kindly;  once  or  twice  they  grew  moist, 
and  once  his  finger  dashed  to  the  lashes. 

“ And  the  child  V9  he  asked,  gently.  “ I 
understood  you  to  say  that  there  was 
a child?”. 

44  One,  sir.  We  never  had  but  one. 
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That  was  a little  girl, — that  was  Deeny. 
He  named  her  Diana,  after  me.  lie 
used  to  call  me  Nan  in  those  days;  he 
don’t  now.  But  we  called  her  Deeny. 
She  called  herself  that  before  she  could 
talk.  Deeny  died.  She  was  three  years 
old.  She  was  the  prettiest  little  girl, 
Mr.  Herrick,  you  ever  see.  . . . Her 
father  set  the  world  and  all  by  her.  It’s 
fourteen  years  come  Sunday  after  next 
since  Deeny  died.” 

Herrick  arose  silently,  opened  the  door, 
and  beckoned  the  husband  in.  The  two 
sat  before  their  lawyer  like  children  be- 
fore a father,  with  downcast  eyes.  The 
man  was  the  first  to  assert  himself. 

“ Well  I”  he  began,  in  a loud  voice. 
“ I suppose  she’s  been  pitching  into  me  ?” 

“ On  the  contrary,”  replied  the  lawyer, 
sternly,  “your  wife  has  taken  her  full 
share  of  the  blame — more  than  her  share, 
perhaps.” 

“I’m  obleeged  to  ye,  Anna,”  observed 
the  husband,  after  some  thought.  “ I 
wisht  I’d  done  as  much  by  you.  I’m 
afraid  I didn’t.  I told  him  you  bob- 
whizzled.” 

“ Now,  if  you  will  be  influenced  by 
me,”  began  the  lawyer,  in  his  paternal 
tone;  it  was  that  of  a man  who  has 
listened  to  the  uneven  tempo  of  so  many 
hundred  disordered  human  hearts  that  he 
might  have  been  pardoned  for  slighting 
the  exigency  of  these  plain  people;  in- 
stead, he  made  it  his  own,  as  a few  men 
might  who  hold  and  honor  the  name  of 
counsellor — “ if  you  will  be  guided  by 
me,  you  will  go  home  and  begin  all  over 
again — make  the  best  of  each  other,  and 
of  life,  in  short.  You  have  no  case  at 
all.  You  cannot  obtain  a divorce  in  this 
State.  If  you  feel  that  you  must  sep- 
arate, you  can  do  that,  of  course.  I can 
arrange  the  details,  if  you  wish.” 

“ That  would  do,”  said  Dinsmore, 
quickly.  “ It's  more  respectable,  and  it 
ain’t  so  ondooable  either — is  it?” 

“I  guess  we’d  like  that,”  added  the 
wrife,  but  slowly  and  with  averted  eyes. 
Those  of  the  lawyer  saddened  a little; 
he  had  the  look  of  a man  who  has  lost 
his  case.  But  he  said: 

“ I have  told  you  what  I advise.  If 
I were  in  your  place,  I should  try  again. 
A hot  temper  and  an  arbitrary  will  are 
not  a fatal  combination.  I assure  you 
that  it’s  a pretty  common  one.  It’s 


worth  the  fight  to  get  the  better  of  it, 

— or  so  it  strikes  me.’’ 

“ We’ve  fit — and  fit,”  replied  the  man. 

“ We’re  beat  out.” 

“ Yes,”  assented  the  woman.  “ We’re 
tired  of  it.” 

“ Very  well,”  returned  Herrick,  curtly. 

“ Come  a week  from  Monday,  and  I’ll 
go  over  the  details  with  you.  I am 
greatly  pressed  for  time  just  now.  Mrs. 
Dinsmore,  if  you  please,  I will  speak 
with  your  husband  a moment  alone.” 

When  the  two  were  left  together,  the 
counsellor’s  manner  abruptly  changed. 
John  Herrick’s  face  had  taken  on  a 
certain  transparency,  making  him  look 
fairer  and  finer  than  most  men;  he 
wheeled  in  his  office  chair  before  he 
began  to  speak.  His  words  were  care- 
fully chosen  and  few  in  number.  These 
were  they: 

“ Dinsmore,  I want  to  tell  you  about  a 
friend  of  mine — a man  I knew  well.  He 
was  not  happy  with  his  wife,  and  they 
parted.  They  had  one  child — it  was  a 
little  girl;  it  died.  After  that  they  drift- 
ed apart,  the  way  people  do, — a,pd  then 
they  drove  apart.  Matters  got : .?orse — 
you  know  how  it  is.  They  had  begun  by 
loving  each  other  . . . very  much  . . . 
very  truly.  When  they  found  that  they 
were  losing  this  . . . precious  thing — this 
feeling  that  brings  men  and  women  to- 
gether— and  leads  them  to  meet  life  pa- 
tiently and  tenderly  for  one  another’s 
sake, — they  did  not  try  to  hold  it;  they 
let  it  go,  and  so — I think  I told  you, 
didn’t  I ? — they  parted.  She  went — in 
fact,  they  put  the  seas  between  them.  I 
think  the  man  was  the  more  to  blame — 

I think  we  are  apt  to  be  to  blame.  It 
isn’t  a very  easy  thing  to  be  a woman, 
Dinsmore.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their 
places.  Come!  They  need  to  be  loved 
manfully,  nothing  cowardly  about  it, 

— not  to  whine  over  the  disappoint- 
ments of  marriage.  These  are  altogeth- 
er mutual. 

“ A woman  has  got  to  be  cherished , 
Dinsmore, — yes,  even  if  she  is  quick- 
tempered. A man  can  do  that — though 
he  has  outlived  his  honeymoon.  This 
man  that  I tell  you  of  began  to  think 
so  after  a while;  after  he  had  lived  alone 
till  the  ferment  of  things — that  is,  per- 
haps I do  not  make  it  plain — till  his  first 
irritation  and  soreness  had  healed  and 
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calmed.  One  day  he  said  to  himself:  1 1 
will  take  the  next  steamer.  I’ll  go  to 
her  and  tell  her  how  I feel.  We  will  try 
again.  We  will  begin  all  over.’  That 
night,  Dinsmore,  that  same  night,  he  had 
a message  from  her  by  cable.  ...  Do  you 
see?  . . . that  very  evening.  She  said, 
‘ Come  at  once/  . . . When  he  got  there, 
she  was  . . . He  was  too  late.  She  was 
dead.  . . . He  never  had  his  chance  to 
try  again.  — You  have.  Good  morn- 
ing, sir.” 

Herrick  wheeled  and  dismissed  the 
client,  who  went  from  the  office  with 
hanging  head  and  walking  on  tiptoe. 

Robert  Dinsmore  was  not  a quick- 
witted man,  as  we  measure  men  and 
minds,  but  he  had  it  in  him  to  surmise, 
if  he  did  not  perceive,  that  the  counsellor 
had  shared  with  him — a stranger — the 
sacred  tragedy  of  his  own  history;  and 
that  he  had  done  this  delicate,  self- 
obliterating  thing  not  to  save  a case,  but 
to  save  a client’s  happiness  and  a hu- 
man home. 

When  Dinsmore  had  gone,  John  Her- 
rick turned  the  key  in  the  door.  The 
stenographer  knocked  in  vain,  and  whisk- 
ed away,  pouting.  Herrick  did  not  get 
to  work,  but  sat  for  some  time  looking 
at  the  dead  stone-wall,  which  constituted 
his  foreground  and  his  perspective. 

The  late  spring  lagged.  The  peonies 
and  dahlias  in  front  of  Robert  Dins- 
more’s  house  held  up  green  finger-tips, 
as  if  they  were  trying  the  weather,  and 
found  it  too  cold  to  venture  into,  so  came 
no  farther.  For  several  evenings  the  fire 
burned  late  on  the  sitting-room  hearth, 
and  the  man  sat  before  it,  silent  and 
apart,  bitter  and  determined.  As  deter- 
mined, but  sadder  and  more  gentle,  the 
wife  wept  on  her  pillow,  listening  for 
bis  heavy  footfall  turning  to  his  down- 
stairs room.  If  the  night  were  cold,  she 
could  hear  the  scrapings  of  the  shovel 
as  he  covered  the  fire  to  hold  it  over  till 
morning.  Like  many  big  men,  he  had 
small  weaknesses  and  self-indulgences; 
fancied  a warm  place  to  dress  in  if  it 
were  chilly,  and  crept  there  with  his 
clothes,  half  guiltily,  while  his  wife 
was  building  the  kitchen  fire  and  get- 
ting breakfast. 

The  lawyer  had  allowed  the  couple  ten 
days  before  the  fateful  and  final  inter- 


view which  should  indicate  the  terms  of 
their  separation  and  put  its  details  into 
execution.  If  it  occurred  to  them  to 
wonder  why,  in  reply  to  the  incontro- 
vertible statement  on  Mrs.  Dinsmore’s 
part  that  Monday  was  washing-day,  Mr. 
Herrick  had  nevertheless  insisted  on  that 
moist  date,  they  had  not  protested,  and 
obediently  pursued  their  preparations  for 
the  step  which  they  now  curiously  felt 
as  if  they  were  legally  obliged  to  take. 

It  was  to  their  simple  minds  as  if  their 
fate  were  in  the  hands  of  a sheriff.  In 
a sense  it  was.  The  dark  sheriff  Disil- 
lusion that  arrests  fugitive  married  love, 
and  does  not  easily  let  go,  had  laid  a 
heavy  grasp  upon  these  two.  Yet  the 
mechanic  perplexed  the  lawyer  by  a cer- 
tain fine  magnanimity  which  would  have 
embellished  the  soul  of  what  we  call 
a gentleman: 

“ Allowance  ? All  there  is,  if  you  say 
so.  I don’t  propose  to  cut  Anna  short. 
I’m  in  comfortable  circumstances  and 
have  laid  up  consider’ble.  I don’t  want 
more’n  enough  to  pay  the  laundryman 
and  find  a little  to  eat  somewheres.  I 
can  sleep  in  the  shop.  She  must  have 
the  house,  it  stands  to  natur’.  No  man 
could  turn  a woman  outer  doors.  I want 
to  pervide  handsomely  for  Anna.” 

“ Mr.  Dinsmore  is  very  generous  to 
me.”  His  wife,  to  her  neighbors  and 
relatives,  said  this  proudly. 

The  domestic  misfortunes  of  the  two 
were  now  the  scandal  of  China,  and  she 
reported  to  her  husband  the  efforts  of 
the  village  to  preserve  the  indivisibility 
of  their  home.  Public  opinion  was 
against  them;  their  course  was  felt  to 
be  a distinct  reflection  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  community  and  the  standing 
of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches. 

The  unhappy  husband  and  wife  were 
made  to  feel  themselves  the  object  of  a 
general  censure  so  unexpected  and  so 
severe  that  they  combined  instinctively, 
like  the  happiest  of  married  people,  to 
resent  it. 

They  grew,  in  fact,  quite  friendly 
over  their  common  misfortune,  and  dis- 
cussed it  daily  between  gusts  of  a mu- 
tual irritation. 

“ Your  minister  called  here  to-day.  He 
preached  at  me  for  an  hour.  I told  him 
I preferred  to  be  disciplined  by  my 
own  denomination.  He  said  wives  orter 
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submit  themselves  to  their  own  Bap- 
tist husbands." 

“ Your  minister  came  to  my  shop  this 
afternoon.  He  pitched  into  me  for  quite 
a spell.  He  said  husbands  oughter  love 
their  wives,  as  Christ  loved  the  Method- 
ist Church.” 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Rob- 
ert and  Diana  Dinsmore  to  say  when 
they  had  passed  so  much  time  in  each 
other's  society  as  since  they  had  agreed 
to  forswear  it  forever. 

All  this  was  by  day.  With  evening 
their  spirits  fell,  and  they  crept  apart. 
The  wife  cried  a good  deal;  but  never 
in  his  presence  She  was  mysteriously 
and  remorselessly  busy — over  what,  he 
could  not  have  told;  she  seemed  to  be 
working  about  the  house  all  day,  giving 
it  the  religious  touch  of  something  more 
sacred  than  spring  cleaning;  washing  his 
bedspreads,  ironing  his  shirts,  doing  up 
curtains  in  his  room,  mending  flannels, 
disinterring  camphorated  mummies  of 
summer  clothes — all  his,  all  for  him. 
His  smouldering  eyes  saw  everything,  but 
he  asked  no  questions.  With  the  eager- 
ness of  a bride,  the  skill  of  a happy  and 
experienced  housewife,  and  the  sadness 
of  a widow,  the  woman  worked  on  dog- 
gedly. He  thought  what  a neat,  sweet 
housekeeper  she  had  always  been — snap- 
ping, sometimes,  when  he  tracked  in 
mud,  but  always  ready  to  mop  it  up 
after  him  with  a laugh.  He  thought — he 
began  to  think — how  many  comfortable 
hours  he  had  owed  to  her  for  how  many 
years.  He  hated  to  see  her  tiring  herself 
like  this — at  the  last. 

“ What  ails  you,  Anna  ?”  he  asked, 
sharply. 

“ Don't  ye  darst  find  fault  with  me — 
now!”  she  cried,  quavering.  She  took 
up  the  big  stocking  she  was  mending 
and  went  into  another  room.  Dinsmore 
stared  after  her.  His  large  face  wrinkled 
uncomfortably.  She  could  see  him  from 
where  she  sat,  though  she  seemed  not  to. 
She  thought : 

“ lie  was  a handsome  fellow — those 
first  years.  He’s  lost  consider'ble  looks 
the  last  two  weeks.  I hope  he'll  keep  his 
health,  and  not  get  to  complainin'.  I 
don’t  know  who  to  mercy  '11  look  after 
him  if  he  should  have  any  of  his  spells. 
His  aunt  Sophia  couldn’t  no  more’n 
a ”■ — she  paused  for  an  adequate  simile 


— “ no  more'n  a camphorated  wood- 
chuck,” added  the  New  England  wife. 

The  spring  relented  slowly  and  began 
to  burgeon.  The  dahlias  and  peonies 
thrust  up  their  arms  beside  the  front 
walk.  In  the  bed  under  the  south  win- 
dow— that  had  been  the  little  girl's  win- 
dow— an  old-fashioned  flower  called  the 
star  - of  - Bethlehem  budded  and  blos- 
somed ; it  was  a delicate  flower,  lily- 
shaped, or  star-shaped,  with  a gray  shade 
and  a white  light. 

The  fire  in  the  sitting-room  was  not 
burning  now,  but  Dinsmore  kept  it  care- 
fully laid,  and  sat  by  its  cold  hearth  do- 
lorously. It  had  come  to  be  Saturday 
night — the  last  that  they  were  to  spend 
together.  Dinsmore  had  been  quiet  and 
dull;  but  Anna  worked  all  day.  She  did 
not  stop  sewing  until  nine  o'clock;  then 
she  put  away  her  thimble,  folded  a big 
pink  and  blue  outing-shirt  neatly,  and 
came  and  sat  down  beside  her  husband. 
The  unlighted  fire  lay  between  them. 

“ I believe  I've  thought  of  everything,” 
she  began,  in  a tone  as  if  she  had  been 
entertaining  a caller  with  whom  she  was 
on  rather  distant  terms.  “ Your  winter 
ones  are  all  done  up  in  camphor, — sum- 
mer ones  in  the  lowest  drawer  of  your 
bureau.  I don't  think  you'll  find  a but- 
ton off  of  anything.  I hain't  intended 
you  should.  All  yer  stockings  are 
mended  up  'n'  turned  at  the  heel.  Your 
furs  are  in  the  big  chest  in  the  attic, — 
here's  the  key.  I've  had  'em  all  aired  'n' 
sunned  'n'  brushed,  an'  done  up  in  cam- 
phor 'n'  cedar-oil, — I know  you  hate 
moth-balls.  Don't  you  never  let  any- 
body— ” She  broke  off. 

“ The  house  is  clean's  clean  from  top 
to  toe,  Robert.  I’ve  had  everything  out 
and  everything  in.  It  fairly  smells  of 
soap  'n'  water  'n’  sunshine.  You'll  find 
your  spring  tonic  in  the  medicine  cup- 
board. I do  hope  you  will — will — you 
will  take  good  care  of  yourself,  an'  not 
get  any  of  your  spells.  I should  kinder 
hate  to  have  you  get  sick  and  me — 
I hope  you'll  change  your  feet  when  you 
get  'em  wet,  when  I — Then,  come  sun- 
stroke weather,  remember  how  I always 
put  a wet  sponge  in  the  crown  of  your 
straw  hat,  won’t  you?  You'll  find  it  over 
the  kitchen  dresser.  I’ve  baked  a dozen 
pies — all  sorts.  I’ll  roast  a couple  of 
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fowl  and  leave  doughnuts — and  those 
long  cookies  with  holes  in  that  you  like. 
You  can  get  along  for  quite  a spell,  till 
that  camphorated  wood  — I mean  your 
aunt  Sophia  comes.  I made  up  my  mind 
— after  we  come  from  that  lawyer  o ’ Mon- 
day night — to  stop  along  o ’ Mary  Lizzie.” 

" What  f”  shouted  the  husband. 

The  wife  winced — as  she  had  done,  how 
often! — at  his  rising  voice.  But  she  an- 
swered steadily : “ Fve  made  up  my  mind. 
I ain’ter  goin’ter  turn  you  outer  your  own 
home.  Fm  goin’ter  stop  along  of  Mary 
Lizzie.  I couldn’t  seem,  anyways,  to 
turn  you  out,  Robert.  It  don’t  seem  fair. 
I ain’ter  goin’ter  do  it.  I ain’ter  goin’ter 
stop  here.  I’ve  fixed  everything  for  you, 
Robert, — pretty ’s  I know  how, — and  come 
o’  Monday  I guess  I won’t  come  back. 
Seems  to  me  it  would  be  easiest,  some- 
how. I — No,  Robert,  no!  I ain't  cry- 
in’,  nor  I ain’ter  goin’ter  cry.  You 
lemme  be,  that’s  all.  Hain’t  you  always 
been  at  me  all  these  years  to  let  you  be, 
to  let  you  have  your  way?  Now,  I’m 
goin’ter  have  mine — for  once.  I’ve  made 
up  my  mind.  I know  you’ve  got  one  of 
your  own,  but  it  ain’t  big  enough  to 
change  mine  this  time.  I ain’ter  goin’ter 
turn  you  out,  and  that  I’m  set  on.  I 
couldn’t  stand  it,  Robert, — no  way  in  this 
world, — to  see  you  campin’  in  that  shop. 
A man  is  such  a helpless  creetur, — a man 
is  such  a — such  a tomfool  without  a 
house  and  a woman  in  it!  No,  I ain’ter 
cryin’,  either,  but  if  you  darst  touch  me, 
Robert,  I shall — I shall  begin  to  . . .” 

He  did  not  dare  to  touch  her.  He  was 
a dull  man,  as  we  have  said.  Before  his 
wet  and  winking  eyes,  before  his  empty 
arms,  she  whirled  and  fled.  He  heard 
her  sob  her  way  up-stairs,  and  heard  her 
lock  her  door. 

She  was  quite  self-possessed  the  next 
morning;  more  so  than  the  man.  Dins- 
more  flung  himself  about  the  house  un- 
easily, and  took  an  after-breakfast  pipe — 
a secular  amusement  which  he  did  not 
allow  himself  on  Sunday.  When  he 
knocked  the  ashes  out  in  the  hearth  the 
fire  caught  and  blazed  robustly;  he 
watched  it  with  sombre  eyes  till  it  had 
fallen  quite  away. 

“ It’s  the  last  one,”  he  thought ; he 
gave  the  fender  a kick  as  he  shoved 
it  into  place. 


They  went  to  church  as  usual,  and 
reflected  what  credit  they  could,  and  such 
discredit  as  they  must,  upon  their  sep- 
arate and  distinct  denominations;  he 
drove  her  both  ways,  and  helped  her  in 
and  out  of  the  buggy.  She  got  up  an 
excellent  Sunday  dinner  for  him,  one  of 
her  best,  and  it  must  be  recorded  that 
he  did  generous  justice  to  it,  and  that 
this  gratified  her  very  much.  In  the 
afternoon  she  began  to  grow  a little  gray 
about  the  mouth,  and  he  noticed  that  her 
hand  fumbled  with  her  apron  when  she 
came  at  last  and  stood  behind  him.  He 
was  laying  the  fire  on  the  cold  hearth. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you  don’t  object, 
do  you?  I thought  I’d  leave  it  as  it  had 
orter  be.  It  won’t — we  sha’n’t — I sha’n’t 
set  by  it  any  more,  I s’pose.  If  you  think 
you’re  goin’  to  Mary  Lizzie’s,  you  never 
was  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  Diana 
Dinsmore.  You  can't  leave  this  here 
house.  It’s  your  house.  Mr.  Herrick’s 
got  the  deeds  made  out.  Come  to-morrow 
he’ll  pass  ’em,  and  you  gotter  stay.” 

“ I ain’ter  goin’ter,”  replied  the  wife, 
with  the  inexorable  obstinacy  of  gentle- 
ness. “ I ain’ter  goin’ter  turn  you  out. 

It  ain’t  gospel.” 

“ Well,  it’s  law,”  persisted  Dinsmore. 

“ Mr.  Herrick  ’ll  make  you.  You’ll  see.” 

“ Isn’t  it  kinder  late  to  be  fightin’  as 
to  which  shall  treat  the  other  prettiest?” 
asked  Mrs.  Dinsmore,  slowly. 

“ By  gum !”  answered  Dinsmore,  “ I 
never  thought  of  that.” 

“ Robert,”  began  the  woman,  laying 
her  hand  timidly  on  his  arm,  “ have  you 
forgotten — ” 

“ I hain’t  forgotten  a blessed  thing,” 
interrupted  the  husband,  shortly. 

“ It’s  fourteen  years  — you  know — 
since — ” 

“Lord,  don’t  I know?”  groaned  Dins- 
more. “ I’ve  thought  about  it  every 
night  I’ve  set  here  this  two  weeks  past.” 

“ Would  you  mind  coming  along  o’  me 
— this  last  time — same’s  we’ve  done  for 
fourteen  years — to  ...  to  visit  with  her, 
Robert?  The  star-of-Bethlehem  is  up. 
It’s  always  up — in  time  for  Deeny.” 

“ It  gnaws  at  me  so,  Anna!”  The  man 
put  his  hand  to  his  heart  as  if  he  were 
undergoing  a physical  pang.  “ I always 
feel  it — here,”  he  said. 

“ I didn’t  know  but  you’d  like  to  go 
and  say  good-by  to  Deeny — with  me,” 
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urged  the  woman,  drooping ; “ but  nev- 
er mind !” 

“Oh,  HI  go!”  cried  Dinsmore;  “of 
course  HI  go.” 

Silently  the  two  went  out  of  the  house, 
and  silently  took  the  road  together. 
They  walked  with  bent  heads.  Their 
feet  seemed  to  carry  them  without  direc- 
tion of  their  wills  to  the  greening,  bud- 
ding village  churchyard.  Anna  held  the 
star-of -Bethlehem  in  her  hand.  Now 
and  then  she  buried  her  face  in  the  silver- 
gray,  lilylike,  starlike  flowers.  Once  he 
thought  she  kissed  them,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  see  or  know  it.  He  seemed  to 
see  nothing,  he  seemed  to  know  noth- 
ing, and  he  had  a stolid  look  when  they 
came  to  the  little  girl’s  grave.  One 
might  have  thought  that  he  did  not  care. 
The  bit  of  marble  flickered  before  his 
eyes  in  the  cool  May  sunlight,  as  if 
it  had  been  a leaf,  or  some  frail  liv- 
ing thing. 

What  a little  grave  it  was!  It  had 
never  seemed  so  short  before. 

“The  letters  need  polish  in’  up,”  he 
said ; he  traced  them  out  with  his  stained 
forefinger. 

Deeny. 

Three  years  old 
When  she  died. 

“ She  would  have  been  seventeen, 
wouldn’t  she?  I hadn’t  thought  of  that.” 

“ Shall  we  divide  ’em  up — same  ’s  we 
always  have?”  asked  Anna,  hesitating. 
She  was  afraid  of  him  even  then,  and 
even  there.  It  was  an  old  habit  and  an 
iron  one.  She  glanced  at  him  depre- 
ciatingly. 

“ I don’t  know  ’s  I care  if  we  do,”  he 
answered.  “ I s’pose  Deeny’d  like  that.” 

Anna  halved  the  flowers  in  silence. 
He  was  conscious  of  wondering  why  she 
did  not  cry.  He  laid  the  star-of-Betli- 
lehem  on  Deeny’s  grave  with  his  huge 
fingers ; they  shook,  and  one  of  the  silver- 
gray  bells  fell.  Anna  picked  it  up  and 
kissed  it  before  she  added  to  it  her  hand- 
ful. He  watched  her  with  wretched  eyes; 
hers  leaped,  and  it  was  for  a moment 
as  if  they  ran  to  him. 

“There’s  Hickson!”  he  said,  suddenly, 
“and  your  minister’s  wife.  And  Mary 
Lizzie.” 

The  last  place  in  China  where  grief 
could  shelter  itself  was  in  the  spot  where 


it  grieved  the  sorest;  and  on  the  day 
when  it  had  most  leisure  to  weep  it  had 
least  opportunity.  There  was  no  seclu- 
sion in  the  village  churchyard  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  childless  parents  fled  the 
place  before  their  curious  townsfolk,  and, 
climbing  the  old  stone-wall  among  the 
blackberry-vines,  went  home  silently  by 
another  way. 

The  mother  did  not  look  back,  but  the 
father  did  so  once;  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  the  bit  of  marble  turned  a little,  like 
something  that  watched  them.  But 
marble  does  not  move,  and  Deeny  could 
not.  She  lay  deep  among  the  roots  of 
spring,  with  the  star  - of  - Bethlehem 
above  her. 

The  two  came  to  their  home  as  mutely 
as  they  had  gone  from  it,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  reassume  the  shield  of  words. 
It  was  as  if  it  had  suddenly  proved 
to  be  made  of  some  false  substance — 
gauze  or  paper  — and  hung  ragged  in 
their  hands.  Now  they  flung  the  flimsy 
thing  away. 

Anna  laid  the  table  for  their  light 
Sunday-night  supper,  and  both  sat  down, 
but  neither  ate.  Pretty  soon  she  came 
back  and  cleared  away  the  dishes.  Dins- 
more lighted  his  pipe,  and  went  and  sat 
by  the  fireless  hearth.  He  heard  her  stir- 
ring about  with  her  soft,  housewifely 
step;  she  had  a light  step  for  so  heavy 
a woman.  Anna  was  not  awkward;  she 
had  been  a graceful  girl,  and  pretty — 
he  remembered  how  pretty  she  used  to  be ; 
he  did  not  know  when  he  had  thought 
of  it  before.  He  had  been  very  much  in 
love  with  her;  so  had  most  of  the  young 
men  in  China;  but  she  had  denied  them 
all  to  marry  him.  Anna  had  always  kept 
something  of  the  look  and  maimer  of 
a woman  who  has  been  ardently  and 
frequently  sought  in  youth,  and  when 
marriage  ceased  to  sustain  the  valuation 
at  which  she  had  been  taught  to  rate 
herself,  she  was  as  perplexed  as  she 
was  wretched.  Dinsmore  pulled  at  his 
pipe  nervously. 

“ Yes,”  he  thought,  “ she  was  a good- 
looking  girl.  And  Anna’s  a handy  house- 
keeper. If  it  hadn’t  V ben  for  bob- 
whizzlin1 — By  gum!”  he  said,  aloud, 
“if  she  ain’ter  gone  up  - stairs  with- 
out cornin’  to  set  along  of  me — this 
last  night!'1 
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For  Anna  had  crept  up-stairs  to  her 
own  room,  and  he  heard  her  lock  her 
door.  He  put  his  pipe  away;  suddenly 
there  was  no  pleasure  in  it  any  more. 
He  stretched  his  legs  out  on  the  cold 
hearth  and,  folding  his  hands,  began  to 
twirl  his  big  thumbs  perplexedly ; his 
head  fell  to  his  breast.  He  must  have 
6at  there  for  some  time.  Presently 
he  said: 

u Deeny  . . . she  would  ha’  stayed 
along  of  me.  It  would  ha’  ben  somebody. 
. . . No,”  he  added,  on  reflection. 
“ Women  hang  together.  She  would  ha’ 
stood  by  her  mother.  ...  I’d  ruther  she 
would,  too.  If  there’d  ever  ben  a boy, — 
but  there  warn’t.  No.  There  wam’t  no 
boy.  And  Deeny’s  dead.” 

He  repeated  the  word  aloud,  two  or 
three  times: 

“ Deeny?  Deeny V1 

With  a cry  the  man  sprang  to  his 
startled  feet.  He  did  not  believe  in 
ghosts;  no  good  Baptist  did;  but  then 
and  there  he  was  sure  that  one  had  got 
into  the  house.  It  was  well  fitted  up 
against  burglars,  but  there  were  no 
ghost-locks  on  the  doors  and  windows, 
as  there  are  no  ghost-locks  on  a father’s 
or  a mother’s  heart. 

It  was  his  wife  who  had  frightened  him 
so — as  he  started  to  tell  her,  but  he 
thought  better  of  it.  Her  feet  were  bare, 
like  any  spirit’s,  and  her  hand  as  cold 
as  Deeny’s;  she  had  come  without  sound 
and  she  stood  without  speech ; though 
the  night  was  warm,  she  had  covered  her 
night-dress  carefully  with  her  blue  flan- 
nel wrapper,  as  if  he  had  been  some  neigh- 
bor or  acquaintance  hurriedly  met  in 
an  emergency. 

u Lord !”  he  said, — “ Lord  o’  mercy ! 
You  scared  the  sense  outer  me.” 

u Robert,”  she  began  at  once,  “ I came 
to — I thought  I’d  come — I wanted  to  sit 
with  you  this  last  time — if  you  don’t 
mind  me.  Do  you,  Robert  ?” 

She  looked  about  timidly.  “ There 
ain’t  any  chair.” 

u Would  you  care,”  asked  Dinsmore, 
humbly,  “ if  you  should  set  on  the  arm 
of  mine?  Seein’  it’s  the  last  time.” 

He  sank  back  into  the  big  cushioned 
chair  that  he  had  been  occupying.  After 
a moment’s  hesitation  she  seated  herself 
upon  its  arm.  She  did  not  look  at  him, 
but  began  to  talk  at  once:  he  saw  that 


she  had  one  of  those  flowers  thrust  in  the 
bosom  of  her  blue  flannel  gown. 

“ I brought  it  down  for  you,”  she  said, 
hurriedly,  “ seein’  it’s  Deeny’s.  I picked 
it  up  off  the  grave  after  I’d  laid  it  there. 
I thought  you’d  like  to  keep  it  . . . even 
if  you  took  it  from  . . . me.  Put  it  in 
your  Bible,  will  you,  Rob?  Put  it  on 
that  Jairus  chapter  we  read  together  that 
night  we  buried  her;  about  his  little  girl 
who  was  not  dead  but  sleepeth, — don’t  you 
remember  ? See,  Rob,  what  a pretty  flow- 
er it  is ! What  a Deeny  flower  1 When  it 
is  a bud,  it  is  a lily.  When  it  blossoms, 
it  is  a star.  I’ve  been  thinkin’  it’s  that 
way  with  Deeny.  When  she  died  she 
was  just  a baby,  Rob,  no  more’n  a lily- 
bud — a little  white  thing.  Then  we  could 
hold  her — and  cuddle  her.  Now  she’s 
blossomed,  she  is  a star,  and  we  can’t. 

“ Oh,  she  was  such  a pretty  baby,  Rob ! 
She  was  such  a dear  little  girl!  . . . I — 
I set  so  much  by  her — Ah  me!  Ah 
me!  . . . Oh,  Robbie,  don’t  blame  me, 
will  you — not  now?  Don’t  be  hard  on 
me — if  I set  and  cry  a little  . . . about 
. . . about  Deeny  . . . this  last  time  I’ll 
get  a chance?  Nobody  else  cares  about 
Deeny  but  you  ’n’  me.  Everybody  else 
has  forgotten  Deeny.  She’s  nothin’  but 
a handful  o’  dust  in  the  graveyard  to 
other  folks — just  a little  dead  baby  four- 
teen years  ago.  . . . It’s  only  fathers  and 
mothers  that  love  dead  children  so  long ’s 
that.  Why,  Robbie,  think!  She’s  seven- 
teen years  old  to-day ! She’s  singin’ 
round  heaven — a grown-up  girl — same  ’s 
she  would  ha’  ben  singin’  round  this 
house  along  of  you  and  me.” 

Dinsmore’s  large  face  worked  pitiful- 
ly; a man  should  not  cry — like  a woman 
— but  the  tears  came  storming  down. 

“ Now,  Anna!  Now,  Anna!”  he  re- 
peated, helplessly.  He  thought  of  Deeny 
as  a seventeen-year-old  ghost  with  a harp 
and  wings.  But  her  mother  thought  of 
her  as  an  angel  in  a long  skirt,  with  a 
lace  stock  and  ribbons. 

“She  was  a dear  little  thing!”  reiter- 
ated the  woman,  who  was  sobbing  now 
without  restraint. 

“ So  she  was,  Anna,  so  she  was !”  the 
father  groaned. 

“ And  she  set  so  much  by  you,  Robbie, 
— climbin’  onto  your  knees  to  pull  your 
whiskers,  and  kissin’  of  you — ” 

“ So  she  did.  Nan,  so  she  did!” 
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“ And  singin’  of  a morning  to  wake  us 
up  . . . and  sayin’  her  little  prayers  of 
an  evening — ‘ Now  I lay  me  ’ — so  gentle 
and  so — so  Deeny 

“ It  gnaws  me — here,”  gasped  the  man; 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
changed  color.  But  the  woman,  herself 
stupid  with  misery,  went,  unobserving,  on : 

“ Rob — Listen  to  me ; I’ve  been 
thinkin’  ...  we  can  divide  everything 
else  . . . houses  ’n’  lands  ’n’  money  ’n’ 
all  those  things  that  ain’t  of  no  account 
— Mr.  Herrick  can  fix  ’em  all  up,  and 
the  law  can  deal  with  them . But,  Rob, 
we  can't  divide  Deeny  . . . noway  in 
the  world.” 

“ That’s  a fact,  we  can’t,”  panted  Dins- 
more,  faintly.  “ Who  ever  said  we  want- 
ed to?” 

“ The  law  can’t  part  off  Deeny,  Rob, 
between  . . . you  and  . . . me.  It  was 
love  made  Deeny,  and  law  can’t  un- 
make her.  Love  and  law  can  fight  for 
ever  ’n’  ever,  Rob,  but  there's  Deeny . 
Robert? — Say,  Robert?  Did  you  hear 
me  ? — Robert !” 

But  Robert  Dinsmore  did  not  answer 
Diana  his  wife.  His  head  against  the 
tall  easy-chair  suddenly  fell  to  one  side. 
His  big  body  sloped  and  toppled,  and  his 
wife  caught  him  as  he  dropped. 

“He’s  got  one  of  his  spells,”  thought 
Anna.  “ I’ve  killed  him — this  last  night.” 

Then  she  fell  upon  him  with  the  hun- 
ger of  her  starved  heart.  She  kissed  him 
and  kissed  him,  she  chafed  and  stim- 
ulated, she  wept  and  called,  she  warmed 
him  and  held  him,  and  yearned  over 
him,  and  prayed  over  him,  and  kissed 
him  again. 

“ Oh,  my  man !”  she  cried, — “ my  man, 
my  man !” 

• ••••• 

When  Dinsmore  came  to  himself  he 
muttered  a little,  and  said  queer  things: 

“ I am  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  . . . I’ve 
lost  my  chance  to  try  again.  . . . Good 
morning,  sir.” 

“ It’s  a stroke,”  thought  Anna.  “ He’ll 
miss  his  mind  same  as  Peeler  with  the 
shakin’  palsy.” 

But  it  was  not  a stroke,  and  the  painter 
did  not  miss  his  mind.  He  found  it,  pres- 
ently, all  he  ever  had,  and  perhaps  a lit- 
tle more.  And  when  he  found  it,  he  per- 
ceived a marvel. 

On  the  cold  hearth  the  fire  leaped  and 


began  to  burn  joyously.  From  ashes  be- 
low ashes  some  hidden  spark,  some  cov- 
ered coal,  had  caught,  and  in  a moment 
the  cold  room  went  warm,  and  the  gray 
night  turned  a royal  color. 

Did  wonders,  like  troubles,  come  to- 
gether? For  now  the  man  was  aware 
that  an  unbelievable  thing  had  happened, 
and  this  was  the  greatest  wonder  in  the 
world.  Love  had  happened.  His  head 
was  on  a woman’s  breast.  He  felt  her 
arms,  her  tears,  her  lips. 

The  miracle  of  married  life  had  hap- 
pened. Long-forgotten  tenderness,  smoth- 
ered and  silent,  had  leaped  from  the  em- 
bers of  cold  years;  it  was  not  dead,  but 
smouldered;  for  love  is  not  a circum- 
stance; it  is  not  a state;  it  is  a liv- 
ing soul. 

“That  you.  Nan?”  he  asked,  feebly. 
“ I must  have  had  a spell.” 

The  two  sat  in  the  shining,  clasped 
and  still.  She  did  not  cry  any  more. 
She  feared  to  agitate  him,  and  was  very 
quiet.  She  put  up  her  hand  to  his  beard 
and  stroked  his  cheek.  Her  wrapper  fell 
away  from  her  neck,  but  she  did  not 
notice  that  her  throat  was  bare,  until  he 
turned  his  face  and  kissed  it.  Deeny’s 
flower — lilylike,  starlike,  childlike — had 
fallen  from  the  warm  blue  gown,  and  lay 
upon  her  mother’s  bosom  beneath  his  lips. 

“ Nan,”  said  Robert  Dinsmore, — “ Nan, 
you  may  bob-whizzle  all  you  want  to.” 

“ But  I don’t  want  to,  Rob.” 

“And,  Nan,  I guess  I’ve  ordered  you 
’round  some.” 

“ I’d  rather  you  would  1”  cried  the  wife. 
“ Shouldn’t  know  you  if  you  didn’t. 
What  ’ll  Mr.  Herrick  say?”  she  added, 
in  a frightened  voice.  It  occurred  to 
her  at  that  moment  that  even  now  the 
statutes  would  require  her  to  live  alone 
in  the  house,  while  Robert  camped  in 
the  shop. 

Then  Robert  laughed.  “I’ll  risk  Mr. 
Herrick,  by  gum  I” 

“ But  the  law,  Rob — ” 

“Law  be  hanged!  This  ain’t  law. 
It’s  lover 

— “ That’s  a clever  fire  of  yours,  Nan,” 
he  suggested,  smiling  beatifically  at  the 
hot  birch-blaze.  He  thought  that  she 
had  lighted  it,  and  she  did  not  unde- 
ceive him.  She  and  the  fire  exchanged 
looks,  and  kept  each  other’s  counsel.  But 
the  fire  laughed. 
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The  Plummer  Kind 

BY  ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL 


THE  doll’s  name  was  Olivicia.  Re- 
becca Mary  had  evolved  the  name 
from  her  inner  consciousness  and 
her  intense  gratitude  to  Aunt  Olivia  and 
the  minister’s  wife.  She  had  put  Aunt 
Olivia  first  with  instinctive  loyalty, 
though  in  the  secret  little  closet  of  her 
soul  she  had  longed  to  call  the  beautiful 
being  Felicia,  intact  and  sweet.  She  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  Felicia,  but  she 
knew  that  the  doll,  as  it  lay  in  the  loving 
cradle  of  her  arms,  gazing  upward  with 
changeless  placidity  and  graciousness, 
looked  as  one  should  look  whose  name  was 
Felicia.  Greater  compliment  than  this 
Rebecca  Mary  could  not  have  paid  the 
minister’s  wife. 

u Olivicia,” — she  had  placed  the  beauti- 
ful being  on  . the  sill  of  the  attic  window, 
and  stood  confronting,  addressing  it: 
u Olivicia,  it’s  coming — it  is  very  near  to ! 
Sit  there  and  listen  and  smile — oh  yes, 
smile,  smile.  I don’t  wonder!  I would 
too,  only  I’m  too  glad.  When  you’re  too 
glad  you  can’t  smile.  I’ve  been  waiting 
for  it  to  come — Olivicia,  seems  as  if 
I’d  been  waiting  a thou-san’  years! 
You’re  so  young,  you’ve  only  lived  such 
a little  while,  of  course  I don’t  expect 
you  to  understand  the  deep-downness  in- 
side o’  me  when  I think — ” 

The  address  fluttered  and  came  to  a 
standstill  here.  Rebecca  Mary  was  sud- 
denly reminded  that  Olivicia  was  in  the 
dark;  she  must  be  enlightened  before  she 
could  smile  understandingly. 

“ Why,  you  poor  dear ! — why,  you  don’t 
know  what  it  is  that’s  coming  and  that’s 
near  to!  It’s  the — city,  Olivicia,”  en- 
lightened Rebecca  Mary,  gently,  to  in- 
sure against  shock.  “ Aunt  Olivia’s  going 
— to — the — city.” 

In  Rebecca  Mary’s  dreamings  it  had 
always  been  the  city.  It  did  not  need 
a "local  habitation  and  a name”; 
enough  that  it  had  streets  upon  streets, 
houses  upon  houses  upon  houses,  a daz- 
zling swirl  of  men,  women,  and  little 


children, — noise,  glitter,  glory.  In  her 
dreamings  the  city  was  something  so 
wondrous  and  grand  that  Heaven  might 
have  been  its  name.  The  streets  upon 
streets  were  not  paved  with  gold,  of 
course, — of  course  she  knew  they  were 
not  paved  with  gold!  But  in  spite  of 
herself  she  knew  that  she  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  they  did  not  shine. 

Aunt  Olivia  had  said  it  that  morning. 

At  breakfast  — quite  matter  - of  - factly. 
Think  of  saying  it  matter-of-factly ! 

“ I’m  going  to  the  city  soon,  Rebecca 
Mary,”  she  had  said,  between  sips  of  her 
tea.  "Perhaps  by  Friday  week,  but  I 
haven’t  set  the  day,  really.  There’s  a 
good  deal  to  do.” 

Rebecca  Mary  had  been  helping  do 
it  all  day.  Now  it  was  nearly  time  for 
the  pageant  of  red  and  gold  in  the  west 
that  Rebecca  Mary  loved,  and  she  had 
come  up  here  with  the  beautiful  being 
to  watch  it  through  the  tiny  panes  of  the 
attic  window,  but  more  to  ease  the  aching 
rapture  in  her  soul  by  speech.  She  must 
say  it  out  loud.  The  city — the  city — to 
the  city  of  streets  and  houses  and  men 
and  wonders  upon  wonders! 

Olivicia  had  come  in  the  capacity 
of  calm  listener;  for  nothing  excited 
Olivicia. 

"I,”  Aunt  Olivia  had  said,  but  Aunt 
Olivia  usually  said  “ I.”  There  was  no 
discouragement  in  that  to  Rebecca  Mary. 

It  did  not  for  a moment  occur  to  her 
that  “ I ” did  not  mean  " we.” 

The  valise  they  had  got  down  from  its 
cobwebby  niche  was  roomy;  it  would 
hold  enough  for  two.  Rebecca  Mary 
knew  that,  because  she  had  packed  it  so 
many  times  in  her  dreamings.  She  wish- 
ed Aunt  Olivia  would  let  her  pack  it  now. 

She  knew  just  where  she  would  put  every- 
thing— her  best  dress  and  Aunt  Olivia’s 
(for  of  course  they  would  wear  their 
second-bests),  their  best  hats  and  shoes 
and  gloves.  Their  nightgowns  she  would 
roll  tightly  and  put  in  one  end,  for  it 
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doesn't  hurt  nightgowns  to  be  rolled 
tightly.  Of  course  she  would  not  put 
anything  heavy,  like  hair-brushes  and 
shoes  and  things,  on  top  of  anything, 
— unless  it  was  the  nightgowns,  for  it 
doesn't  hurt — 

“Oh,  Olivicia, — oh,  Olivicia,  how  I 
hope  she'll  say,  i Rebecca  Mary,  you  may 
pack  the  valise ' ! I could  do  it  with 
my  eyes  shut,  I've  done  it  so  many, 
many  times !” 

Rut  Aunt  Olivia  did  not  say  it.  One 
day  and  then  another  went  by  without  her 
saying  it,  and  then  one  morning  Rebecca 
Mary  knew  by  the  plump,  well-fed  aspect 
of  the  valise  that  it  was  packed.  Aunt 
Olivia  had  packed  it  in  the  night. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room  when 
Rebecca  Mary  made  her  disappointing 
little  discovery.  She  went  over  to  the 
plump  valise  and  prodded  it  gently  with 
her  finger.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  tell 
in  that  way  whether  your  own  best  dress, 
your  own  best  hat,  best  shoe9,  best 
gloves,  are  in  there.  Rebecca  Mary  hur- 
ried up-stairs  and  looked  in  her  closet 
and  in  her  “ best " bureau  drawer.  They 
were  not  there ! In  her  relief  she  caught 
up  the  beautiful  being  and  strained  her 
hard,  lifeless  little  body  to  her  own  warm 
breast.  If  she  had  not  been  Rebecca 
Mary,  she  would  have  danced  about 
the  room. 

“ Oh,  I'm  so  relieved,  Olivicia !"  she 
laughed,  softly.  “ If  they're  not  up  here, 
they're  down  there.  They've  got  to  be 
somewhere.  They're  in  that  valise — va- 
lise— vali-i-ise!" 

Rebecca  Mary  had  never  been  to  a 
city,  and  within  her  remembrance  Aunt 
Olivia  had  never  been.  Curiosity  was 
not  a Plummer  trait,  hence  Rebecca  Mary 
had  never  asked  many  questions  about 
the  remote  period  before  her  own  advent 
into  Aunt  Olivia's  life.  The  same  Plum- 
mer restraint  kept  her  now  from  asking 
questions.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
wait,  but  the  waiting  wa9  illumined  by 
her  joyous  anticipations. 

Oddly  enough,  Aunt  Olivia  seemed  to 
have  no  anticipations — at  least  joyous 
ones.  Her  thin,  grave  face  may  even 
have  looked  a little  thinner  and  graver, 
if  Rebecca  Mary  had  thought  to  notice. 

The  night  the  lean  old  valise  took  on 
plumpness  Aunt  Olivia  went  often  into 
Rebecca  Mary's  little  room.  Many  of 


the  times  she  came  out  very  shortly  with 
the  child's  “ best " things  trailing  from 
her  arms,  but  once  or  twice  she  stayed 
rather  long — long  enough  to  stand  be- 
side a little  white  bed  and  look  down  on 
a flushed  little  face.  A pair  of  wide- 
open  eyes  watched  her  smilingly  from 
the  pillows,  but  they  were  not  Rebecca 
Mary's  eyes,  and  Olivicia  was  altogether 
trustworthy. 

•An  odd  thing  happened — but  Olivicia 
never  told.  Why  should  she  publish 
abroad  that  she  had  lain  there  and  seen 
Aunt  Olivia  bend  once — bend  twice — 
over  Rebecca  Mary  and  kiss  her? 

Softly,  patiently,  very  wearily.  Aunt 
Olivia  went  in  and  out.  The  things  she 
brought  out  in  her  arms  she  folded 
carefully  and  packed, — but  not  in  the 
lank  old  valise.  She  put  them  all  with 
tender  painstaking  into  a quaint  little 
carpetbag.  When  the  work  was  done 
she  set  the  bag  away  out  of  sight,  and 
went  about  packing  her  own  things  in 
the  valise. 

The  day  before,  she  had  been  to  see 
the  minister  and  the  minister's  wife.  She 
called  for  them  both,  and  sat  down  grave- 
ly and  made  her  proposition.  It  was 
startling  only  because  of  the  few  words 
it  took  to  make  it.  Otherwise  it  was 
very  pleasant,  and  the  minister  and  the 
minister's  wife  received  it  with  nods 
and  smiles. 

“ Of  course,  Miss  Olivia, — why,  cer- 
tainly!" smiled  and  nodded  the  minister. 

“ Why,  it  will  be  delightful,  — and 
Rhoda  will  be  so  pleased!”  nodded  and 
smiled  the  minister's  wife.  But  after 
their  caller  had  gone  she  faced  the  min- 
ister with  indignant  eyes. 

“ Why  did  you  let  her  ?”  she  demanded. 

“ Why  did  you  spoil  it  all  by  that  ?" 

“ Because  she  was  Miss  Olivia,"  he 
answered,  gently. 

“Yes, — yes,  I suppose  so,"  reluctant- 
ly; “but,  anyway,  you  needn't  have  let 
her  do  it  in  advance.  Actually  it  made 
me  blush,  Robert !" 

The  minister  rubbed  his  cheeks  tenta- 
tively. “Made  me,  too,"  he  admitted, 

“ but  I respect  Miss  Olivia  so  much — " 

The  minister's  wife  tacked  abruptly  to 
her  other  source  of  indignation. 

“ Why  doesn't  she  take  Rebecca  Mary  ? 

— Robert,  wait!  You  know  it  isn't  be- 
cause— You  know  better !" 
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“ It  isn't  because,  dear, — I know  bet- 
ter,” he  hurried,  assuringly.  The  min- 
ister was  used  to  her  little  indignations 
and  loved  them  for  being  hers.  They 
were  harmless,  too,  and  wont  to  have  a 
good  excuse  for  being.  This  one,  now, — 
the  minister  in  his  heart  wondered  that 
Miss  Olivia  did  not  take  Rebecca  Mary. 

“It  would  be  such  a treat — Robert, 
you  think  what  a treat  it  would  be  to 
Rebecca  Mary!” 

“ Still,  dear—” 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  still!  I want 
Rebecca  Mary  to  have  that  treat!”  But 
she  kissed  him  in  token  of  being  willing 
to  drop  it  there — it  was  her  usual  token, 
— and  ran  away  to  get  a little  room 
ready.  There  was  not  a device  known  to 
the  minister’s  wife  that  she  did  not  use 
to  make  that  room  pleasant. 

“ Shall  I take  your  pincushion, 
Rhoda  ?”  Rhoda  had  come  up  to  help. 

“Yes,”  eagerly,  “and  I’ll  write  Wel- 
come with  the  pins.” 

“ And  the  little  fan  to  put  on  the  wall 
— the  pink  one  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  let  me  spread  it  out, 
mamma!” 

“That’s  grand.  Now  if  we  only  had 
a pink  quilt — ” 

“ I ‘ only  have  ’ one !”  laughed  Rhoda, 
hurrying  after  it. 

The  whole  little  room  when  they  left 
it,  like  the  pins  on  the  pincushion, 
spelled  “Wellcome.” 

Aunt  Olivia  got  up  earlier  than  usual 
one  day  and  went  about  the  house  for 
a final  survey.  The  valise  and  the  little 
carpetbag  she  carried  down-stairs  and 
out  on  to  the  front  steps.  Her  face  was 
whitened  as  if  by  a long  night’s  vigil. 
When  she  called  Rebecca  Mary  it  was 
with  a voice  strained  and  hoarse.  The 
beautiful  being  Olivicia  watched  her 
with  intent,  unwinking  gaze, — could  it 
be  Olivicia  understood? 

“Hurry  and  dress,  Rebecca  Mary; 
there’s  a good  deal  to  do,”  Aunt  Olivia 
said  at  the  door.  She  did  not  go  in. 
“ Yes,  in  your  second-best, — don’t  you 
see  I’ve  put  it  out?  You  can  wear  that 
every  day  now,  till — for  a while.”  Some- 
thing in  the  voice  startled  Rebecca  Mary 
out  of  her  subdued  ecstasy  and  sent  her 
down  to  breakfast  with  a nameless  fear 
tugging  at  her  heart. 

“ You’re  going  to  stay  at  the  minister’s, 
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— I’ve  paid  your  board  in  advance,”  Aunt 
Olivia  said,  monotonously,  as  if  it  were 
her  lesson.  She  did  not  look  at  Rebecca 
Mary.  “ I’ve  put  in  your  long-sleeve 
aprons  so  you  can  help  do  up  the  dishes. 
There’s  a plenty  of  handkerchiefs  to  last. 
You  mustn’t  forget  your  rubbers  when 
it’s  wet,  or  to  make  up  your  bed  your- 
self. I don’t  want  you  to  make  the  min- 
ister’s wife  any  more  trouble  than  you 
can  help.” 

The  lesson  went  monotonously  on,  but 
Rebecca  Mary  scarcely  heard.  She  had 
heard  the  first  sentence — her  sentence, 
poor  child!  “You’re  going  to  stay  at 
the  minister’s, — stay  at  the  minister’s, — 
stay  at  the  minister’s.”  It  said  itself 
over  and  over  again  in  her  ears.  In  her 
need  for  somebody  to  lean  on,  her  startled 
gaze  sought  the  beautiful  being  across 
the  room  in  agonized  appeal.  But  Oli- 
vicia was  staring  smilingly  at  Aunt 
Olivia.  Et  fu,  Olivicia ! 

If  Rebecca  Mary  had  noticed,  there 
was  an  appealing,  wistful  look  in  Aunt 
Olivia’s  eyes  too,  in  odd  contrast  to  the 
firm  lips  that  moved  steadily  on  with 
their  lesson : 

“You  can  walk  to  school  with  Rhoda, 
and  you’ll  enjoy  that.  You’ve  never  had 
folks  to  walk  with.  And  you  can  stay 
with  her,  only  you  mustn’t  forget  your 
stents.  I’ve  put  in  some  towels  to  hem. 
Maybe  the  minister’s  wife  has  got  some- 
thing; if  so,  hem  hers  first.  You’ll  be 
like  one  o’  the  family,  and  they’re  nice 
folks,  but  I want  you  to  keep  right  on 
being  a Plummer.” 

Years  afterward  Rebecca  Mary  remem- 
bered the  dizzy'  dance  of  the  bottles  in 
the  great  caster, — they  seemed  to  join 
hands  and  sway  and  swing  about  their 
silver  circlet, — and  how  Aunt  Olivia’s 
buttons  marched  and  countermarched  up 
and  down  Aunt  Olivia’s  alpaca  dress. 
She  did  not  look  above  the  buttons — 
she  did  not  dare  to.  If  she  was  to  keep 
right  on  being  a Plummer,  she  must 
not  cry. 

“ That’s  all,”  she  heard  through  the 
daze  and  dizziness,  “except  that  I can’t 
tell  when  I’ll  be  back.  It — ain’t  decided. 
Likely  I sha’n’t  be  able — there  won’t  be 
much  chance  to  write,  and  you  needn’t 
expect  me  to.  You  no  need  to  write  me 
either.  That’s  all,  I guess.” 

The  stage  that  came  for  Aunt  Olivia 
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dropped  the  little  carpetbag  and  Rebecca 
Mary  at  the  minister’s.  In  the  brief 
interval  between  the  start  and  the  drop- 
ping, Rebecca  Mary  sat,  stiff  and  numb, 
on  the  edge  of  the  high  seat  and  gazed 
out  unfamiliarly  at  the  familiar  land- 
marks they  lurched  past.  At  any  other 
time  the  knowledge  that  she  was  going 
to  the  minister’s  to  stay — to  live — would 
have  filled  her  with  staid  joy.  At  any 
other  time — but  this  time  only  a dull 
ache  filled  her  little  dreary  world. 
Everything  seemed  to  ache — the  munch- 
ing cows  in  the  Trumbull  pasture,  the 
cats  on  the  door-steps, ’the  dog  loping 
along  beside  the  stage,  the  stage-driver’s 
stooping  old  back.  Aunt  Olivia  was  go- 
ing to  the  city, — Rebecca  Mary  wasn’t 
going  to  the  city.  There  was  no  room 
in  the  world  for  anything  but  that  and 
the  ache. 

Rebecca  Mary’s  indignation  was  not 
born  till  night.  Then,  lying  in  the  dain- 
ty bed,  under  Rhoda’s  pink  quilt,  her 
mood  changed.  Until  then  she  had  only 
been  disappointed.  But  then  she  sat  up 
suddenly  and  said  bitter  things  about 
Aunt  Olivia. 

“ She’s  gone  to  have  a good  time  all 
to  herself — and  she  might  have  taken  me. 
She  didn’t,  she  didn’t,  and  she  might’ve ! 
She  wanted  all  the  good  time  herself! 
She  didn’t  want  me  to  have  any!” 

“ Rebecca  Mary ! — did  you  speak, 
dear?”  It  was  the  gentle  voice  of  the 
minister’s  wife  outside  the  door.  Re- 
becca Mary’s  red  little  hands  unwrung 
and  dropped  on  the  pink  quilt. 

“ No’m,  I did — I mean  yes’m,  I did- 
n’t— I mean — ” 

“ You  don’t  feel  sick?  There  isn’t  any- 
thing the  matter,  dear?” 

“ No’m, — oh,  yes’m,  yes’m !”  for  there 
was  something  the  matter.  It  was  Aunt 
Olivia.  But  she  must  not  say  it, — must 
not  cry, — must  keep  right  on  being  a 
Plummer. 

“ Robert,  I never  went  in, — I couldn’t,” 
the  minister’s  wife  said,  back  in  the 
cheery  sitting-room.  “ I suppose  you 
think  I’d  have  gone  in  and  comfort- 
ed her, — taken  her  right  in  my  arms 
and  comforted  her  the  Rhoda  way.  But 
T didn’t.” 

“No!”  The  minister’s  voice  was  a 
little  vague  on  account  of  the  sermon 
on  his  knees. 


“ I seemed  to  know — something  told  me 
right  through  that  door  — that  she’d 
rather  I wouldn’t.  Robert,  if  the  child! 
is  homesick,  it’s  a different  kind  of  home- 
sickness.” 

“ The  Plummer  kind,”  he  suggested. 
The  minister  was  coming  to. 

“ Yes,  the  Plummer  kind,  I suppose. 
Plummers  are  such  — such  Plummery 
persons,  Robert !” 

Up-stairs  under  the  pink  quilt  the 
rigid  little  figure  relaxed  just  enough  to 
admit  of  getting  out  of  bed  and  fumbling 
in  the  little  carpetbag.  With  her  diary 
in  her  hand — for  Aunt  Olivia  had  remem- 
bered her  diary — Rebecca  Mary  went  to 
the  window  and  sat  down.  She  had  to 
hold  the  cook-book  up  at  a painful  angle 
and  peer  at  it  sharply,  for  the  moonlight 
that  filtered  into  the  little  room  through 
the  vines  was  dim  and  soft. 

“ Aunt  Olivia  has  gone  to  the  city  and 
I haven’t,”  painfully  traced  Rebecca 
Mary.  “ She  wanted  the  good  time  all 
to  herself.  I shall  never  forgive  Aunt 
Olivia  the  Lord  have  mersy  on  her.” 
Then  Rebecca  Mary  went  back  to  bed. 
She  dreamed  that  the  cars  ran  off  the 
track  and  they  brought  Aunt  Olivia’s 
pieces  home  to  her.  In  the  dreadful 
dream  she  forgave  Aunt  Olivia. 

It  was  very  pleasant  at  the  minister’s 
and  the  minister’s  wife’s.  Rebecca  Mary 
felt  the  warmth  and  pleasantness  of  it  in 
every  fibre  of  her  body  and  soul.  But 
she  was  not  happy  nor  warm.  She  thought 
it  was  all  indignation  against  Aunt 
Olivia. — she  did  not  know  she  was  home- 
sick. She  did  not  know  why  she  went 
to  the  old  home  every  day  after  school 
and  wandered  through  Aunt  Olivia’s 
flower-garden,  and  sat  with  little  brown 
chin  palm-deep  on  the  door-steps,  brood- 
ing. Gradually  the  indignation  melted 
out  of  existence  and  only  the  home- 
sickness was  left.  It  sat  on  her  small, 
lean  face  like  a grim  little  spectre.  It 
troubled  the  minister’s  wife. 

“ What  can  we  do,  Robert  ?”  she  asked. 

“What?”  he  echoed;  for  the  minister, 
too,  was  troubled. 

“ She  wanders  about  like  a little  lost 
soul.  When  she  plays  with  the  children 
it’s  only  the  outside  of  her  that  plays.” 

“ Only  the  outside,”  he  nodded. 

“Last  night  I went  in,  Robert,  and — 
and  tried  the  Rhoda  way.  I think  she 
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liked  it,  but  it  didn’t  comfort  her.  I am 
sure  now  that  it  is  homesickness,  Rob- 
ert.” They  were  both  sure,  but  the  grim 
little  spectre  sat  on,  undaunted  by  all 
their  kindnesses. 

“ When  thy  father  and  thy  mother  for- 
sake the,”  wrote  Rebecca  Mary  in  the 
cook-book  diary,  “ and  thy  Aunt  Olivia 
for  T know  it  means  and  thy  Aunt  Olivia 
then  the  Lord  will  take  the  up,  but  I 
dont  feal  as  if  anyboddy  had  taken  me 
up.  The  ministers  wife  did  once  but  of 
course  she  had  to  put  me  down  again  rite 
away.  She  is  a beutiful  person  and  I 
love  her  but  she  is  differunt  from  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  and  thy  Aunt 
Olivia.  Ide  rather  have  Aunt  Olivia  take 
me  up  than  to  have  the  Lord.” 

It  was  when  she  shut  the  battered  little 
book  this  time  that  Rebecca  Mary  re- 
membered one  or  two  things  that  had 
happened  the  morning  Aunt  Olivia  went 
away.  It  was  queer  how  she  hadn't  re- 
membered them  before. 

She  remembered  that  Aunt  Olivia  had 
taken  her  sharp  little  face  between  her 
own  hands  and  looked  down  wistfully  at 
it, — wistfully.  Rebecca  Mary  remembered 
now,  though  she  did  not  call  it  by  that 
name.  She  remembered  Aunt  Olivia  had 
said,  “ You  needn’t  hem  anything  unless 
it’s  for  the  minister’s  wife — never  mind 
the  towels  I put  in.”  That  was  almost 
the  last  thing  she  had  said.  She  had  put 
her  head  out  of  the  stage  door  to  say  it. 
Rebecca  Mary  had  hemmed  a towel  each 
day.  There  were  but  two  le  ft,  and  she 
resolved  to  hem  both  of  those  to-mor- 
row.  A sudden  little  longing  was  born 
within  her  for  more  towels  to  hem  for 
Aunt  Olivia. 

It  was  nearly  three  weeks  after  Rebecca 
Mary’s  entrance  into  the  minister’s  fam- 
ily when  the  letter  came.  It  was  directed 
to  Rebecca  Mary,  and  lay  on  her  plate 
when  she  came  home  from  school. 

“ Oh,  look,  you’ve  got  a letter,  Rebecca 
Mary!”  heralded  Rhoda,  joyfully.  Then 
her  face  fell,  for  maybe  the  letter  would 
say  Aunt  Olivia  was  coming  home. 

“ Is  it  from  your  aunt  Olivia?”  she 
asked,  anxiously. 

“ No,”  Rebecca  Mary  said,  in  slow  sur- 
prise. “The  writing  isn’t,  anyway,  and 
the  name  is  another  one — ” 

“Ob!  Oh!  Maybe  she’s  got  mar — ” 

“Rhoda!”  cautioned  the  minister. 


This  is  the  letter  Rebecca  Mary  read: 

“ Dear  Rebecca  Mary, — You  see  I 
know  your  name  from  your  aunt.  She 
talked  about  you  all  the  time,  but  I am 
writing  you  of  my  own  accord.  She  does 
not  know  it.  I think  you  will  like  to 
know  that  at  last  we  are  feeling  very 
hopeful  about  your  aunt.  We  have  been 
very  anxious  since  the  operation,  she  had 
so  little  strength  to  rally  with.  But  now 
if  she  keeps  on  as  well  as  this  you  will 
have  her  home  again  in  a little  while. 
The  doctors  say  three  weeks.  She  is  the 
patientest  patient  in  the  ward. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Sara  Ellen  Nesbit, 

Nurse. 

“ Ward  A,  Emmons  Hospital.” 

That  was  the  letter.  Rebecca  Mary’s 
face  grow  a little  whiter  at  every  line  of 
it.  At  every  line  understanding  grew 
clearer,  till  at  the  end  she  knew  it  all. 
She  gave  a little  cry,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  Love  and  remorse  and  sympathy 
fought  for  first  place  in  her  laboring  lit- 
tle breast.  In  the  next  few  minutes  she 
lived  so  long  a time  and  thought  so 
many  thoughts!  But  above  everything 
elso  towered  joy  that  Aunt  Olivia  was 
coming  home. 

Relecea  Mary’s  eyes  blazed  with  sudden 
pride  at  being  a Plummer.  This  kind  of 
courage  was  the  Plummer  kind.  The 
child’s  lank  little  figure  seemed  to  grow 
taller  and  straighter.  She  held  up  her 
head  splendidly  and  exulted.  She  felt  like* 
going  up  on  the  minister’s  housetop  and 
proclaiming:  “She’s  my  aunt  Olivia! 
She’s  mine,  she’s  mine! — I’m  a Plummer 
too!  All  o’  you  listen;  she’s  my  aunt 
Olivia,  and  she’s  coming  home!” 

Suddenly  the  child  flung  out  her  arms 
toward  the  south  where  Aunt  Olivia  was. 
And  though  she  stood  quite  still,  some- 
thing within  her  seemed  to  spring  away 
and  go  hurrying  through  the  clear  air. 

“T  shouldn’t  suppose  Aunt  Olivia 
would  over  forgive  me,  but  shes  Aunt 
Olivia  and  she  will,”  wrote  Rebecca  Mary 
that  night,  her  small,  dark  face  full  of 
a solemn  peace — it  seemed  so  long  since 
she  had  been  full  of  peace  before.  She 
wrote  on  eagerly: 

“ When  she  gets  home  Tme  going  to 
hug  her  I can’t  help  it  if  it  wont  be 
keeping  right  on.” 
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high  ga te  of  Bunhill  for  mo  by  an  obscure  association  to  such 
than  a d<n_‘t  finally  different,  place  as  Finsbury 
lettered  on  Chapel,  hard  by,  whore  my  old  friend 
Dr.  Moneure  I).  Conway  preached  for 
twenty  years.  Whatever  manner  of  meta- 
lysieian  he  has  ended,  he  began  Meth- 
xlist,  and  as  a Virginian  he  had  a right 
to  a share  of  my  interest  in  the  home 
Hr  laid  the  of  Wes  ley  ism,  for  it  was  in  Virginia,  so 
much  vaster  then  than  now,  that  Wes  ley-- 
pro? id  wide  and  deep.  If  any 
part  of  Wesley’s  influence  tended  to  modi- 
fy or  abolish  slavery,  then  a devotion  to 
so  constant  and  generous  as  Con- 
way’s  .should  link  their  names  by  an  irref- 
however  subtle,  filament  of  com- 
mon piety.  I wished  to  look  into  Finsbury 
Chapel  for  rny  old  friends  Sake,  but  it 
that  we  had  intruded  on 
jrh  that  morning,  and  I 
my  longing  by  a glimpse  of  the 
interior  through  the  pane  of  glass  let 
info  the  inner  door.  It  was  past  the  time 


I I Fields,  we  could  do  no  ulon 
.read  the  great  names 
tlu.*  gate-posts,  and  peer  through  the  iron 
barriers  at  the  .thickly  clustered  headstones 
within.  But  over  against  the  cemetery  ph, 
we  had  access  to  the  chapel  where  John  c. 

Wesley  preached  for  thirty  years,  and 
behind  which  lie  is  buried 
cornerstone  in  1777  amidst  such  a 11ml 
titude  of  spectators  that  he  could  scarce-  ism  early  S| 
ly  get  through  to  the  foundation,  says 
Cunningham.  Before  the  chapel  is  an 
excellent  statue  of  the  great  preacher,  and  freedom 
the  glfincA*  at  the  interior  which  we  suf- 
fered ourselves  showed  a large  congrega-  ragabh 
tion.  listening  to  the  doctrine  which  he 
preached  there  so  long,  and  which  he 
( n rried  beyond  seat?  t p ourselves,  t»>  fount!  sconc'd  to  m< 
among  us  the  great  spiritual  common-  worshipiiers  euou 
wealth  which  is  still  more  populous  than  satisfied 
any  other  of  those  dividing  our  country. 

The  scene  of  his  labors  here  was  related 
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for  singing  the  poem  of  Tennyson  which 
I once  heard  “ Tom  Brown  ” Hughes  say 
before  Conway  that  they  always  gave  out 
instead  of  a hymn  in  Finsbury  Chapel; 
and  some  one  else  was  preaching  in  Con- 
way’s pulpit,  or  at  his  desk.  I do  not 
know  what  weird  influence  of  sermonizing 
seen  but  not  heard  took  the  sense  of  real- 
ity from  the  experience,  but  I came  away 
feeling  as  if  I had  looked  upon  some- 
thing visionary. 

It  was  no  bad  preparation  for  coming 
presently  to  the  church  of  Allhallows  in 
the  Wall,  where  a bit  of  the  old  Roman 
masonry  shows  in  the  foundations  of  the 
later  city  defences,  of  which)  indeed,  no 
much  greater  length  remains.  The  church 
which  is  so  uninterestingly  ugly  as  not 
to  compete  with  the  relic  of  Roman  wall, 
stands  at  the  base  of  a little  triangle 
planted  with  young  elms  that  made  a 
green  quiet,  and  murmured  to  the  silence 
with  their  stiffening  leaves.  It  was  an 
effect  possible  only  to  that  wonderful  Lon- 
don which  towers  so  massively  into  the 
present  that  you  are  dumb  before  the 
evidences  of  its  long  antiquity.  There 
must  have  been  a time  when  there  was 
no  London,  but  you  cannot  think  it  any 
more  than  you  can  think  the  time  when 
there  shall  be  none.  I make  so  sure  of 
these  reflections  now  that  I hope  there 
was  no  mistake  about  those  modest 
breadths  of  Roman  masonry;  its  rubble 
laid  in  concrete  seemed  strong  enough 
to  support  the  weightiest  meditation. 

I am  the  more  anxious  about  this  be- 
cause my  friend  the  genealogist  here  dif- 
fered with  the  great  Cunningham,  and 
was  leading  me  by  that  morsel  of  Roman 
London  to  St.  Peter’s  Lane,  where  he 
said  Fox  died,  and  not  to  White  Hart 
Court,  where  my  other  authority  de- 
clares that  he  made  an  end  two  days  after 
preaching  in  the  Friends’  Meeting-house 
there.  The  ignorant  disciple  of  both  may 
have  his  choice;  perhaps  in  the  process 
of  time  the  two  places  may  have  become 
one  and  the  same.  At  any  rate  we  were 
able  that  morning  to  repair  our  error 
concerning  St.  Catherine  Cree’s,  which 
we  had  unwittingly  seen  before,  and  now 
consciously  saw  for  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton’s sake.  It  had  the  look  of  very 
high  church  in  the  service  which  was 
celebrating,  and  I am  afraid  my  mind 
was  taken  less  by  Sir  Nicholas’s  monu- 


ment than  by  the  black-robed  figure  of 
the  young  man  who  knelt  with  bowed 
head  at  the  back  of  the  church  and  rapt 
me  with  the  memory  of  the  many  sacer- 
dotal shapes  which  I used  to  see  doing 
the  like  in  Latin  sanctuaries.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  advantages  of  living  long 
that  all  experiences  become  more  or  less 
contemporaneous,  and  that  at  certain  mo- 
ments you  are  but  dimly  aware  just  when 
and  where  you  are. 

There  was  little  of  this  mystical  sus- 
pense when  our  mission  took  us  to  White- 
chapel, for  there  was  nothing  there  to 
suggest  former  times  or  other  places.  I 
did  indeed  recall  the  thick-breathed  swel- 
tering Sunday  morning  when  I had 
visited  the  region  in  July;  but  it  is  all 
now  so  absolutely  and  sordidly  modern 
that  one  has  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  it  was  altogether  different  when  so 
many  Southern  and  especially  Virginian 
emigrations  began  there.  How  many 
settlers  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  also  were  re- 
cruited, I know  not,  but  the  reader  may 
have  it  at  second-hand  from  me,  as  I 
had  it  first-hand  from  my  genealogist, 
that  some  Virginian  names  of  the  first 
quality  originated  in  Whitechapel,  which 
in  the  colonizing  times  was  a region  of 
high  respectability,  and  not  for  genera- 
tions afterwards  the  purlieu  it  became, 
and  has  now  again  somewhat  ceased  to  be. 

The  exiles  from  it  were  not  self- 
banished  for  conscience’  sake  as  at  a 
later  date,  when  the  Puritans  went  alike 
to  Massachusetts  where  they  continued 
to  revolt,  and  to  Virginia  where  they 
ultimately  conformed.  The  earlier  out- 
goers,  though  they  might  be  come-outers, 
were  part  of  the  commercial  enterprise 
which  began  to  plant  colonies  north  and 
south.  The  Plymouth  Company  which 
had  the  right  to  the  country  as  far  north- 
ward as  Nova  Scotia  and  westward  as 
far  as  the  Pacific,  and  the  London  Com- 
pany which  had  as  great  scope  westward, 
and  southward  as  far  as  Cape  Fear,  had 
the  region  between  them  in  common,  and 
they  both  drew  upon  Whitechapel,  and 
upon  Stepney  beyond,  where  I had  for- 
merly fancied  the  present  Whitechapel 
resuming  somewhat  of  its  ancient  re- 
spectability. It  was  then  a “ spacious 
fair  street.”  as  one  of  Cunningham’s 
early  authorities  describes  it,  and  it  is 
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still  “ somewhat  long,”  so  long  indeed 
that  our  tram  was  a half-hour  in  carrying 
us  through  it  into  Stepney.  About  the 
time  of  the  emigrations  De  Foe  saw  it, 
or  says  he  saw  it  (you  never  can  be  sure 
with  De  Foe),  thronged  “with  the  richer 
sort  of  people,  especially  the  nobility 
and  gentry  from  the  west  part  of  the 
town.  . . . with  their  families  and  serv- 
ants/’ escaping  into  the  country  from 
the  plague. 

The  offscourings  of  London,  which 
the  Companies  carried  rather  more  to  the 
Southward  than  the  Northward  with  us, 
were  hardly  scoured  off  in  Whitechapel, 
which  was  a decent  enough  ancestral 
source  for  any  American  strain.  As  for 
Stepney,  then  as  now  the  great  centre 
of  the  London  shipping,  she  has  never 
shared  the  ill  repute  of  Whitechapel  at 
least  in  name.  Cunningham  declares  the 
region  once  “ well-inhabited,”  and  the 
sailors  still  believe  that  all  children  born 
at  sea  belong  to  Stepney  Parish.  By  an 
easy  extension  of  this  superstition  she 
is  supposed  to  have  had  a motherly  in- 
terest in  all  children  born  beyond  seas, 
including  of  course  the  American  col- 
onies, and  she  is  of  a presence  that  her 
foster  - folks’  descendants  need  not  be 
ashamed  of.  Once  or  twice  our  tram 
took  us  by  an  old  mansion  of  almost 
manor-house  dignity,  set  in  pleasant  gar- 
dens; and  it  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Thames  in  sight  of  the  masts  of  ships 
whose  multitude  brought  me  to  disgrace 
for  having  on  my  way  to  Greenwich 
thought  poorly  of  London  as  a port. 
Because  of  her  riparian  situation  Stepney 
was  the  scene  of  the  great  strike  of  the 
London  dockers  some  years  ago,  when 
they  won  their  fight  under  the  lead  of 
John  Burns. 

Our  lovely  weather  cooled  slightly  as 
the  afternoon  wore  away,  but  it  was 
bright  and  mild  again  when  we  came 
another  day  to  Stepney  as  far  as  the  old 
church  of  St.  Dunstan:  an  edifice  of 
good  perpendicular  Gothic,  with  traces  of 
early  English  and  even  of  later  Norman, 
standing  serene  in  a place  of  quiet  graves 
amidst  the  surrounding  turmoil  of  life. 
The  churchyard  was  full  of  rustling 
shrubs  and  bright  beds  of  autumnal  flow- 
ers, from  which  the  old  square  tower 
rose  in  the  mellow  air.  Divers  of  our 
early  emigrants  were  baptized  in  St. 


Dunstan’s,  namely  the  wife  of  Governor 
Bradford  of  Plymouth  with  many  of  our 
shipmen,  notably  that  Master  Willough- 
by, vrho  established  the  shipyard  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  I like  bet- 
ter to  associate  our  beginnings  with  it 
because  here  I first  saw  those  decorations 
for  the  Thanksgiving  festival  which  the 
English  have  lately  borrowed  from  us, 
and  which  I found  again  and  again  at 
various  points  in  my  September  wander- 
ings. The  pillars  were  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  fall;  the  altar 
was  decked  with  apples  and  grapes,  and 
the  pews  trimmed  with  yellow  heads  of 
ripe  wheats  The  English  Thanksgiving 
comes  earlier  than  ours,  but  it  remem- 
bers its  American  source  in  its  name,  and 
the  autumn  comes  so  much  sooner  with 
them  than  with  us  that  although  the 

— parting  summer  lingering  blooms  delayed 

in  St.  Dunstan’s  churchyard,  the  fallen 
leaves  danced  and  whirled  about  our  feet 
in  the  paths. 

There  is  witness  to  the  often  return 
of  the  exiles  to  their  old  home  in  the 
quaint  epitaph  which  a writer  in  The 
Spectator  (it  might  have  been  Addison 
himself)  read  from  one  of  the  flat  tomb- 
stones. 

Here  Thomas  Saftin  lyes  interred,  ah  why? 
Horn  in  New  England  did  in  London  die. 

“ I do  not  wonder  at  this,”  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  the  epitaph  to  Boswell.  “ It 
would  have  been  strange  if  bom  in 
London  he  had  died  in  New  England.” 
The  good  doctor  did  indeed  despise  the 
American  colonies  with  a contempt  which 
we  can  almost  reverence;  but  the  thing 
which  he  found  so  strange  happened  to 
many  Londoners  before  his  time.  Of  those 
who  preferred  not  to  risk  the  fate  he  held 
in  scorn,  multitudes  perished  at  White- 
chapel from  the  plague  which  it  was  one 
of  the  poor  compensations  of  life  in  New 
England  to  escape.  They  would  all  have 
been  dead  by  now,  whether  they  went 
or  whether  they  stayed,  though  it  was 
hard  not  to  attribute  their  present  de- 
cease solely  to  their  staying,  as  we  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  old  register  in 
St.  Mary  Matfelon’s,  Whitechapel.  The 
church  has  been  more  than  once  rebuilt 
quite  out  of  recollection  of  itself,  and 
there  were  workmen  still  doing  something 
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the  duty  of  the  bellman  of  the  church 
to  pass  under  the  prison  walls  the  night 
before,  and  ring  his  bell,  and  then  chant 
the  dismal  lines: 

All  you  that  in  the  condemned  hold  do  lie, 
Prepare  you,  for  to-inorrow  you  shall  die; 
Watch  all,  and  pray,  the  hour  is  drawing 
near, 

That  you  before  the  Almighty  must  appear; 
Examine  well  yourselves,  in  time  repent, 
That  you  may  not  to  eternal  flames  be  sent, 
And  when  St.  Sepulchre’s  bell  to  - morrow 
tolls 

The  Lord  above  have  mercy  on  your  souls. 

Past  twelve  o’clock! 

When  we  consider  what  piety  was  in 
the  past,  we  need  not  be  so  horrified  by 
justice.  Sentiment  sometimes  came  in 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  both,  and  it  used 
to  present  each  criminal  in  passing  St. 
Sepulchre’s  on  the  way  to  Tyburn  with 
a nosegay,  and  a little  farther  on  it 
offered  him  a mug  of  beer.  The  gardened 
strip  of  what  once  must  have  been  a 
churchyard  beside  it  could  hardly  have 
afforded  flowers  enough  for  this.  The 
day  we  were  there  some  old  men  of  a 
very  vacant-looking  leisure  sat  on  the 
benches  in  the  path,  and  the  smallest 
girl  in  proportion  to  the  baby  she  carried 
(in  that  England  where  small  girls  seem 
always  to  carry  such  very  large  babies), 
tilted  back  and  forth  with  it  in  her  slen- 
der arms,  and  tried  to  make  believe  it 
was  going  to  sleep.  The  reader  who  pre- 
fers to  develop  those  films  for  himself 
must  not  fail  to  bring  out  the  surround- 
ings of  the  places  visited,  if  he  would 
have  the  right  effect.  Otherwise  he  might 
suppose  the  several  sanctuaries  which  I 
visited  as  standing  in  a dignified  space 
and  hallowed  quiet,  whereas  all  but  a 
few  were  crowded  close  upon  crowded 
streets,  with  the  busy  and  noisy  indif- 
ference of  modern  crowds  passing  before 
them  and  round  them. 

St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  which  we 
visited  after  leaving  St.  Sepulchre,  was 
the  church  in  which  the  Calverts,  the 
founders  of  Maryland,  an'  said  to  have 
been  baptized,  of  course'  before  they 
became  Catholics,  since  it  could  not 
very  well  have  been  afterward.  At 
the  moment,  however.  I did  not  think 
of  this.  It  was  enouirh  that  here  Chap- 
man, the  translator  of  Ilomer,  was  buried, 


with  Andrew  Marvell  the  poet,  and  that 
very  wicked  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
terrible  she  who  held  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham’s horse  while  he  was  killing  her 
husband  in  the  duel.  I should  no  doubt 
have  seen  this  memorable  interior  if  it 
had  still  existed,  but  it  was  that  of  a 
church  which  was  taken  down  more  than 
a hundred  years  before  the  present  church 
was  built 

We  visited  St  Giles’s  on  our  way  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  turning  out  at  Hol- 
born  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  now 
a bookseller’s  shop,  where  Garrick  died. 
I mention  the  fact  merely  as  an  instance 
of  how  the  famous  dead  started  out  of 
the  overpopulated  London  past,  and  tried 
at  every  step  to  keep  me  from  my  search 
for  our  meaner  American  origins.  I was 
going  to  look  at  certain  mansions,  in 
which  the  Lords  Baltimore  used  to  live, 
and  the  patriotic  Marylander,  if  he  have 
faith  enough,  may  identify  them  by  their 
arches  of  gray  stone  at  the  first  corner 
on  his  right  in  coming  into  the  place 
from  Holborn.  But  if  he  have  not  faith 
enough  for  this,  then  he  may  respond 
with  a throb  of  sympathy  to  the  more 
universal  appeal  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  Lord  Russell  was  beheaded  in  the 
centre  of  the  square,  which  now  waves 
so  pleasantly  with  its  elms  and  poplars. 
The  cruel  second  J ames,  afterwards  King, 
wanted  him  beheaded  before  his  own 
house,  but  the  cynical  second  Charles 
was  not  quite  so  cruel  as  that,  and  re- 
jected the  proposed  dramatic  scene  “ as 
indecent,”  Burnet  says.  So  Lord  Rus- 
sell, after  Tillotson  had  prayed  with  him, 
“laid  his  head  on  the  block  at  a spot 
which  the  elms  and  poplars  now  hide, 
and  it  was  cut  off  at  two  strokes.” 

Cunningham  is  certainly  very  temper- 
ate in  calling  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  “ a 
noble  square.”  I should  myself  call  it 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
in  London,  and  if  the  Calverts  did  not 
dwell  in  one  of  the  stately  mansions  of 
Arch  Row,  which  is  “ all  that  Inigo 
Jones  lived  to  build  ” after  his  design 
for  the  whole  square,  then  they  might 
very  well  have  been  proud  to  do  so.  They 
are  not  among  the  great  whom  Cunning- 
ham names  as  having  dwelt  there,  and 
I do  not  know  what  foundation  the  tra- 
dition of  their  residence  rests  upon. 
What  seems  more  certain  is  that  one  of 
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the  Calverts,  the  first  or  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  was  buried  in  that  church 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  or  St. 
Dunstan’s  Fleet  Street,  which  was  re- 
placed by  the  actual  edifice  in  1833. 

The  reader,  now  being  got  so  near,  may 
as  well  go  on  with  me  to  Charing  Cross, 
where  on  the  present  scene  of  cabs,  both 
hansoms  and  four-wheelers,  perpetually 
coming  and  going  at  the  portals  of  the 
great  Eastern  station  and  hotel,  and  be- 
side the  torrent  of  omnibuses  in  the 
Strand,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  suffered 
death  through  the  often  broken  faith 
of  Charles  II.  In  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  his  essays,  Lowell  humorously 
portrays  the  character  of  the  man  who 
suffered  this  tragic  fate:  a restless  and 
somewhat  fatuous  Puritan  divine,  who 
having  once  got  safely  away  from  perse- 
cution to  Boston  came  back  to  London 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  took  part  in  the 
trial  of  Charles  I.  If  not  one  of  the 
regicides,  he  was  very  near  one,  and  he 
shared  the  doom  from  which  the  treach- 
erous pardon  of  Charles  II.  was  never 
intended  to  save  them.  I suppose  his 
fatuity  was  not  incompatible  with  trag- 
edy, though  somehow  we  think  that  ab- 
surd people  are  not  the  stuff  of  seri- 
ous experience. 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  that  most  delightful 
of  all  books  about  London,  “ The  Town,” 
tells  us  that  No.  7 Craven  Street, 
Strand,  was  once  the  dwelling  of  Benja- 
min Franklin;  and  he  adds,  with  the 
manliness  which  is  always  such  a curious 
element  of  his  unmanliness,  “ What  a 
change  along  the  shore  of  the  Thames 
in  a few  years  (for  two  centuries  are  less 
than  a few  in  the  lapse  of  time)  from 
the  residence  of  a set  of  haughty  nobles, 
who  never  dreamt  that  a tradesman 
could  be  anything  but  a tradesman,  to 
that  of  a yeoman’s  son,  and  a print- 
er, who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
great  state!” 

Not.  far  away  in  one  of  the  houses  of 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  a State  which  led 
in  the  dismemberment  of  our  greater 
State,  and  nearly  wrought  it  ruin,  had 
a formal  beginning,  for  it  is  said  that 
it  was  there  John  Locke  wrote  the  con- 
stitution of  South  Carolina,  which  still, 
T believe,  remains  its  organic  law.  One 
has  one’s  choice  among  the  entirely  com- 
monplace yellow  brick  buildings,  which 


give  the  street  the  aspect  of  an  old- 
fashioned  place  in  Boston,  as  the  scene 
of  his  labors.  It  was  seriously  quiet  the 
afternoon  of  our  visit,  with  only  a few 
foot-passengers  scattering  through  it,  and 
certain  clerklike  youths  entering  and  is- 
suing from  the  doors  of  the  buildings, 
which  had  the  air  of  being  law-offices. 

We  used  as  a pretext  for  visiting  the 
Temple  the  very  attenuated  colonial  fact 
that  some  Mortons  akin  to  him  of  Merry- 
mount  in  Massachusetts,  have  their  tombs 
and  tablets  in  the  triforium  of  the  Tem- 
ple Church.  But  any  excuse  for  visiting 
the  Temple  is  valid  with  the  right- 
hearted  traveller,  and  the  golden  autumn 
afternoon  when  we  came  could  not  have 
been  bettered  in  the  whole  English  year, 
with  the  sunlight  dropping  through  the 
leaves  of  the  Temple  trees,  and  lying  on 
the  lawns  of  the  Temple  gardens  between 
the  beds  of  the  gay  fall  flowers  that  glowed 
with  a brightness  as  from  tellural  fires. 
Had  we  entered  suddenly  into  that  peace 
from  the  incessant  battle  of  the  Strand, 
as  one  commonly  does,  or  had  we  driven 
up  from  the  almost  equally  tormented 
Thames  Embankment  ? It  does  not  mat- 
ter. The  real  matter  is  to  quit  your  cab 
at  once,  and  wander  about  at  random, 
arm  in  arm  with  Charles  Lamb  and 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  make  themselves 
for  the  occasion  your  contemporaries  and 
each  other’s,  while  a cloud  of  other  dear 
and  august  memories  folds  you  round. 
Goldsmith  will  point  out  for  you,  while 
Lamb  stutters  some  punning  pleasantry, 
the  corner  room  in  Brick  Court  where 
he  and  his  friends  made  it  so  much  too 
lively  for  Blackstone,  lodging  in  the 
room  beneath;  or  the  kindly  shades  will 
like  leading  you  to  the  passage  just 
without  the  church  where  the  lettering 
of  a long  oblong  stone  at  your  feet 
spells,  “ Here  lies  Oliver  Goldsmith.” 
The  sight  of  that  always  brings  the  lump 
into  one’s  throat,  and  doubtless  the  shades 
share  your  pathos,  though  in  different 
terms.  It  is  not  bad,  if  at  the  moment 
two  workmen  are  trying,  not  very  hard,  to 
wash  some  of  the  immemorial  dust  from 
the  church  windows,  and  are  interested 
in  your  interest  in  that  grave;  but  if 
you  go  inside  the  church  you  cannot  find 
that  it  is  much  the  lighter  there  for  their 
leisurely  industry. 

I myself  can  never  make  much  or  littlq 
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whether  they  lie  upnu  ffeir  th&l  iriiyirtvmi 
tomb*  with  tbvir  l«c>  om-s.-d  mi % mu-dl  .ni^u,  with-  an  feifefe  h.n  ondr- 

mom  furrfefeeally,  £rds*ei1  twirC,  When  rfehend/lv  in  1 liv  dmimm  n.Y  ffe r 

I rc^alljpti  tte  fefe  twin  t miw  thefe ' It  war  ten.  teferfaetety:  fe.  fed 

twenty  mnv?  befuri'i.!  iV.tr  as  old  - ar  ao.v  rfe,..  aiteorionkm"  in  vate  ter  any  tword 
of  them,  and  I war  fete  willing  fa  kany  of  him  at  * ‘oJk-jj*  in  Oxtorte  whom 

tkeir  efftgit^  da' tb*- *.prvb  of  tin*  dawfe  hV  -tenhVd  thy hmimTtefe  vtefeh  mmUfe 
i* rici  vlimb  f<*  the  trTtertemi  by  eorfc-  bun  fo  bo  ro  many  . rbtec*  mum 

•S4‘rt‘\v  -tair*  Inn  dime  to.  if.ki  mavvh  of  mtehr*,.  Unit  I took  ?»JJ  his  ehiteJied 
tjftw  ;SlerryTt:u>\inl  teffettrts.  Did  I fed  ‘ feiif fe:  fefe iyd f.  flhlfet  feiitlt’  bun 
their  Unub  and  nrterifefef  J am  nut  ter  ife  yhfejLms  of  inifttj  whirl* 

-urn.  hat  J mu  vurc  I 'found  tire  Jrfebd  r^oUahly  nai  amnU-tvd  thny*  Ik  .feed 
of  *mr-  Edward  Oibhun,  who  Wrote*  a m a nteimfe  niuj fexm  rtey  tern;  and  I 
htetnrv  of  the  ■ Dee  I urn  fed  ttejt  of  fit*  **onfd  nm  ]«.ij.  fV:*»;inc  that  if  it  life 
Roimro  ‘Knvpirty  and  wfe  white  h*t  Rate  fedly  wony  p*  the  fete  flnirlm. 

iinnmiit  sfrnmtev  kteomi  u ditere  mmy  teo-  and  .fern  tee  l Vi  rite  numb  fed  then  . tee 
Amntk'ans/’  m;  the  Kmc  wished,  ante  l/remehyr,  and  astern  the  ^rund  t.bnyte.s- 
m?ote  a speech  in  *ufehr1  of  da •'•fetefete  fe  dmac  Wor-e,  amoVr  in-arly  of  his 
merit  mnarare  ter  ehtenu  tew  ynrl  of  nanw  nfeht  bfnm  ehmen,  fe  h<  did.  tli«* 

•JJnshni.  I did  - !tol  ht-MP  Itifii  n J*v  fefe  thio  te  {*: unt-a  if!  ill**  <'YiK  l>»- 

tor  f hay  hut  i rrmld  not  ^lv«  tevo  hna. 
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very  founder  of  Merrymount,  the  re- 
doubtable Thomas  Morton  himself,  was 
sometime  student  of  the  law  and  a 
dweller  in  these  precincts.  It  is  now.  the 
hall  of  the  Art  Workers’  Guild,  and  any- 
where but  in  London  would  be  incredibly 
quiet  and  quaint  in  that  commonplace, 
noisy  neighborhood.  It  in  no  wise  re- 
members the  disreputable  and  roistering 
anti-puritan,  who  set  up  his  Maypole  at 
Wollaston,  and  danced  about  it  with  his 
debauched  aborigines,  in  defiance  of  the 
saints,  till  Miles  Standish  marched  up 
from  Plymouth  and  made  an  end  of 
such  ungodly  doings  at  the  muzzles  of 
his  matchlocks. 

It  must  have  been  another  day  that 
we  went  to  view  the  church  of  St. 
Botolph’s-Aldersgate,  because  some  of  the 
patrician  families  emigrating  to  Massa- 
chusetts were  from  that  parish,  which 
was  the  home  of  many  patrician  families 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  St.  Andrew’s- 
Holborn,  the  Yanes,  father  and  son, 
worshipped,  together  with  the  kindred 
of  many  that  had  gone  to  dwell  beyond 
seas.  We  found  it  a large,  impressive 
interior,  after  the  manner  of  Wren, 
which  at  the  moment  of  our  visit  was 
smelling  of  varnish;  most  London 
churches  smell  of  mortar,  when  in  course 
of  their  pretty  constant  reparation,  and 
this  was  at  least  a change.  We  could 
not  visit  any  church  for  its  colonial  mem- 
ories, as  I have  said,  without  finding 
them  equalled  or  surpassed  by  other  in- 
terests; and  perhaps  there  are  readers 
who  will  care  less  for  St.  Andrew’s- 
Ilolborn  because  of  the  emigrants  to 
America  than  because  of  Richard  Sav- 
age, the  unhappy  poet  who  was  baptized 
there,  and  because  of  that  other  unhap- 
py poet — 

“ The  marvellous  hoy,  who  perished  in  his 
pride,” 

and  as  Cunningham  says,  was  buried 
there;  but  as  Thomas  Chatterton  has  a 
monument  at  Bristol,  perhaps  St.  An- 
drcwVHolborn  can  rightfully  boast  only 
a claim  to  half  his  sepulture. 

St.  Stephen’s  - Coleman  - Street  may 
draw  the  Connecticut  exile,  as  the  spirit- 
ual home  of  that  Reverend  Mr.  Daven- 
port, who  was  the  founder  of  New  Haven; 
but  it  will  attract  the  unlocalized  lover 


of  liberty  because  it  was  also  the  parish 
church  of  the  Five  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment whom  Charles  I.  tried  to  arrest 
when  he  began  looking  for  trouble.  It 
had  a certain  sentiment  of  low-church- 
ness,  being  very  plain  without,  and  with- 
in not  unlike  an  Orthodox  church  in 
some  old-fashioned  New  England  town. 
One  entered  to  it  by  a very  neatly  paved, 
clean  court,  out  of  a business  neighbor- 
hood, jostled  by  commercial  figures  in 
sack-coats  and  top-hats,  expressive  in 
their  way  of  non-conformity  in  sympathy 
with  the  past  if  not  with  the  present  of 
St.  Andrew’s. 

St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  where  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia, 
was  baptized,  was  in  his  time  one  of  the 
proudest  parishes  of  the  city,  and  the 
actual  church  is  thought  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  the  architect  Gibbs,  who  pro- 
duced in  the  portico  what  Cunningham 
calls  “one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture in  London.”  Many  famous  peo- 
ple were  buried  in  the  earlier  edifice, 
including  Nell  Gwynn,  Lord  Mohun  who 
fell  in  a duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
as  the  readers  of  “ Henry  Esmond  ” well 
know,  and  Farquhar  the  dramatist. 
Lord  Bacon  was  baptized  there;  and  the 
interior  of  the  church  is  very  noble,  and 
worthy  of  him  and  of  the  parish  history. 
Whether  General  Oglethorpe  drew  upon 
his  native  parish  in  promoting  the  set- 
tlement of  Georgia,  I am  not  so  sure  as  I 
am  of  some  other  things,  as  for  instance, 
that  he  asked  the  King  for  a grant  of 
land  “ in  trust  for  the  poor,”  and  that 
his  plan  was  to  people  his  colony  largely 
from  the  captives  in  the  debtors’  prisons. 
I love  his  memory  for  that,  and  I would 
gladly  have  visited  the  debtors’  pris- 
ons which  his  humanity  vacated  if  I 
could  have  found  them,  or  if  they  had 
still  existed. 

The  reader  who  has  had  the  patience 
to  accompany  me  on  my  somewhat  futile 
errands  must  have  been  aware  of  making 
them  largely  on  the  lordly  omnibus-tops 
which  I always  found  so  much  to  my 
proud  taste.  Often,  however,  we  whisked 
together  from  point  to  point  in  hansoms; 
often  we  made  our  way  on  foot,  with 
those  quick  transitions  from  the  present 
to  the  past,  from  the  rush  and  roar  of 
business  thoroughfares  to  the  deep  tran- 
quillity of  religious  interiors,  or  the 
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At  night  our  little  Mayfair  street  was 
the  haunt  of  much  volunteer  minstrelsy. 
Bands  of  cockney  darkies  came  down  it, 
tuning  their  voices  to  our  native  rag- 
time. Or  a balladist,  man  or  woman, 
took  the  centre,  and  sang  toward  our 
compassionate  windows.  Or  a musical 
husband  and  wife  placed  their  portable 
melodeon  on  the  opposite  sidewalk,  and 
trained  their  vocal  and  instrumental  at- 
tack upon  the  same  weak  defences.  It 
was  all  pretty  and  harmless  enough,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  simple  kindliness  of 
the  great  town.  Another  incident  seem- 


ed also  in  keeping,  so  much  so,  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  to  regret 
that  a lady,  something  the  worse  for 
liquor,  quarrelled  for  a good  hour  at  one 
of  the  corners  with  another  lady,  and  was 
prevented  from  offering  her  violence 
from  time  to  time  only  by  the  offices 
of  gentlemen  friends.  The  police  took 
no  sort  of  notice  of  the  altercation, 
though  they  must  have  heard  the  noise 
of  it,  and  I was  left  to  the  conjecture 
that  it  was  one  of  those  forms  of  Eng- 
lish privilege  with  which  the  English 
police  interfere  at  their  peril. 


Renascence 

BY  EMERY  POTTLE 

1CARE  not  where  the  Spring-time  comes  to  me, — 
In  town,  or  budding  lane,  or  by  the  sea — 

So  sure  am  I my  quickened  heart  will  find 
The  ancient  sign,  the  mystery  half-divined, 

The  fine,  frail  wonder  that  renewal  brings 
Of  all  my  days  and  hours  in  other  Springs. 

I know  that  I shall  softly  hum  old  songs, — 
Forgotten  music  that  for  aye  belongs 
With  old,  old  dreams;  and  I shall  feel  again 
Old  gladnesses,  old  marvels,  and  old  pain. 

I shall  remember  friends  grown  old  as  young, 

Shall  call  them,  ’cross  the  world,  in  the  old  tongue 
Of  comradeship,  and,  listening,  hear  a voice 
In  answer. 

Yes,  and  I shall  still  rejoice, 

With  fragrant  thoughts,  in  bygone  lilac  days 
Of  Spring-heart  lovers,  and  of  sweetheart  ways, — 
Recalling,  haply,  some  o’erbold  emprise 
Oi  romance  in  a rose  and  smiling  eyes. 

And  there  will  come,  at  last,  the  month  I bless 
In  silence — mute  with  my  unworthiness 
To  speak.  Alone  in  Memory’s  sacred  room 
I bow  and  kiss  with  gentle  lips  the  bloom, 

The  wondrous  bloom  of  Her  God  gave  to  me 
That  vanished  month. 


So  Spring  shall  always  be — 
For  sure  am  I my  quickened  heart  will  find 
The  ancient  sign,  the  mystery  half-divined, 

The  fine,  frail  wonder  that  renewal  brings 
Of  all  my  days  and  hours  in  other  Springs. 
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A Day  Off 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 


ABIGAIL  BENNET  stood  by  the 
AA  kitchen  table,  her  mixing-bowl  be- 
* ^ fore  her.  She  hummed  a little 
under  her  breath,  as  she  paused,  consider- 
ing what  to  make.  There  were  eggs  on 
the  table,  in  a round  comfortable  basket 
that  had  held  successions  of  eggs  for 
twenty  years.  There  were  flour  and 
sugar  in  their  respective  boxes,  and  some 
butter  in  a plate.  It  was  an  April  day, 
and  Abigail’s  eyes  wandered  to  the 
kitchen  window  at  the  sound  of  a bird- 
call from  the  elm.  A smile  lighted  her 
worn  face.  The  winter  had  been  a hard 
one,  and  now  it  was  over  and  gone.  This, 
also,  was  a moment’s  peace  in  the  midst 
of  the  day.  Her  husband  was  comfort- 
ably napping  in  the  front  room.  He  had 
broken  his  arm  in  midwinter,  and  that 
had  temporarily  disarranged  the  habit  of 
his  life.  Abigail  had  not  owned  it,  even 
to  her  most  secret  self,  but  she  was  tired 
of  his  innocent  supervision  of  indoor 
affairs,  the  natural  product  of  his  idle- 
ness. Jonathan  was  a born  meddler.  He 
interfered  for  the  general  good,  and 
usually  it  did  no  harm;  for  he  was  ac- 
customed, in  his  best  estate,  to  give 
minute  orders  at  home,  and  then  hurry 
away  to  the  hay-field  or  his  fencing. 
Abigail  scrupulously  obeyed,  but  it 
was  without  the  irritating  conscious- 
ness of  personal  supervision.  Now  it 
was  different. 

As  she  felt  the  stillness  of  the  day,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  soft  spring  air  blowing 
in  at  the  window,  she  pushed  back  the 
bowl  against  her  measuring  - cup  and 
made  a little  clink.  Instantly,  as  if  the 
sound  had  evoked  it,  a voice  sprang  from 
the  sitting-room.  Jonathan  was  awake. 

“ Nabby,”  he  called,  “ what  you  doin’?” 

Abigail  stood  arrested  for  a moment, 
like  a wood-creature  startled  on  its  way. 

“ My  land !”  she  said,  beneath  her 
breath.  Then  she  answered  cheerfully, 
“ I’m  goin’  to  stir  up  a mite  o’  cake.” 

“What  kind?” 
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“ Oh,  I dun’no’.  One-two-three-four, 
mebbe.” 

“ Where’s  that  dried-apple  pie  we  had 
yesterday?”  inquired  Jonathan,  with  the 
zest  she  knew.  “Ain’t  there  enough  for 
supper  ?” 

“I  dun’no’  but  there  is.” 

“ Then  what  you  makin’  cake  for  ?” 

“ I dun’no’.  I thought  mebbe  we’d 
better  have  suthin’  on  hand.” 

“How  many  eggs  is  there  in  one-two- 
three-four  ?” 

“ Why,  there’s  two,  when  ye  make  half 
the  receipt.”  Abigail’s  tone  was  uni- 
formly hearty  and  full  of  a zealous  in- 
terest; but  she  shifted  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  and  made  faces  at  the  wall. 

“ Ain’t  there  any  kind  o’  cake  you  can 
stir  up  with  one  egg?” 

“Why,  there’s  cup-cake;  but  it’s  ter- 
rible poor  pickin’,  seems  to  me.” 

Jonathan  rose  an<J  took  his  way  to  the 
kitchen.  He  appeared  on  the  sill,  tall  and 
lank,  his  shrewd,  bright-eyed  face  diversi- 
fied by  the  long  lines  that  creased  the 
cheeks.  Abigail  stopped  grimacing,  and 
greeted  him  with  woman’s  specious  smile. 

“ Don’t  ye  do  it  to-day,”  said  J onathan, 
not  unkindly,  but  with  the  tone  of  an 
impeccable  adviser.  “ You  have  the 
apple-pie  to-day,  an’  to-morrer  you  can 
stir  up  a cup-cake.  Eggs  are  scurse  y it, 
an’  they  will  be  till  the  spring  gits  along 
a mite.” 

“ Well,”  answered  Abigail,  obediently. 

She  began  setting  away  her  cooking 
materials,  and  Jonathan,  after  smooth- 
ing his  hair  at  the  kitchen  glass,  put  on 
his  hat  and  went  out.  Presently  she  saw 
him,  one  foot  on  the  stone  wall,  talking 
with  a neighbor  who  had  stopped  his 
jogging  horse  on  the  way  to  market. 
There  was  a flurry  of  skirts  on  the  stairs, 
and  Claribel  ran  down,  dressed  in  her 
blue  cashmere,  her  girdle  in  her  hand. 
She  had  a wholesome,  edible  prettiness, 
all  rounded  contours  and  rich  bloom. 

“ Here,  mother,”  she  called,  and  thrust 
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the  girdle  at  her.  “ This  thing  hooks  be- 
hind. It’s  awful  tight.  You  see  if  you 
can  do  it.” 

“ You  wait  a minute,”  said  Abigail. 
“ I’ll  wash  the  flour  off  my  hands.”  She 
went  to  the  kitchen  sink,  and  after- 
wards, standing  at  the  roller-towel,  she 
regarded  Claribel  with  a fond  delight 
that  always  amused  the  girl  when  she 
could  stop  to  note  it.  Claribel  had  told 
her  mother,  before  this,  that  she  acted  as 
if  girls  were  worth  a thousand  dollars 
apiece.  “ My !”  said  Abigail,  pulling  dis- 
creetly at  the  hooks,  “ it  is  tight,  ain’t 
it?  I’m  afraid  you’ll  feel  all  girted  up.” 

“I’ll  hold  my  breath.”  She  held  it 
until  her  cheeks  were  bursting  with 
bloom,  and  the  girdle  came  together. 

Abigail  put  up  a tendril  of  hair  in  the 
girl’s  neck  and  smoothed  a bit  of  lace. 

“ Now  you  hurry  off,”  she  said.  “ If 
I’s  you,  I’d  put  on  my  things  an’  slip 
out  the  side  door,  whilst  father’s  out 
there  talkin’.” 

Claribel  was  pinning  on  her  hat  at 
the  glass. 

“ What’s  the  matter  of  father  ?”  she 
asked. 

“ Oh,  nothin’ ! only  he’s  got  one  o’  his 
terrible  times — an’  nobody  to  it,  to-day. 
If  he  sees  you’re  goin’  anywheres,  like’s 
not  he’ll  set  to  an’  plan  it  different.” 

“ Well,  he  needn’t,”  said  Claribel. 
“I’ve  got  to  have  some  Hamburg  an’ 
some  number  sixty  cotton.  I’ll  be  back 
by  noon.” 

u You  don’t  want  I should  call  out  to 
Ebenezer  an’  ask  him  for  a ride?”  in- 
quired her  mother,  at  the  window,  a 
doubtful  eye  on  the  farmer  still  gossip- 
ing without. 

“ Now,  mother  I”  Claribel  laughed. 
“ You  know  well  enough  what  I’m  goin’ 
to  do.  I’m  goin’  to  walk,  an’  Ballard  ’ll 
overtake  me  when  he  goes  to  get  the 
mail.  It’s  about  time  now.” 

“Well,”  said  her  mother,  and  she  left 
the  window  and  came  to  hold  Claribel’s 
jacket.  “ My  soul !”  she  said,  despair- 
ingly. “ There’s  your  father  now.” 

Jonathan’s  step  was  at  the  door.  It 
was  brisker  than  when  it  bore  him  forth. 
His  face  had  lighted  in  new  interest. 

“Where  you  goin’?”  he  asked  Claribel 
at  once. 

She  was  walking  past  him  to  the  door. 

“ Oh,  just  up  to  the  Corners,”  she 


answered,  casually.  “ I’ve  got  to  have 
some  things.” 

“You  wait  a spell,”  said  Jonathan. 
He  glanced  into  the  glass,  and  decided 
he  need  not  shave.  “ I’m  goin’  up  along 
to  git  some  onion-seed.  Ebenezer  says 
old  Lang’s  got  some,  fust  quality,  an’  if 
we  don’t  look  out  it  ’ll  all  be  gone.” 

“ Oh,  father !”  cried  Abigail,  involun- 
tarily. 

“ You  come  out  an’  help  me  git  the 
bits  in,”  said  Jonathan,  to  his  wife.  “ I 
can  manage  the  rest  with  one  hand.” 

Claribel  followed  them  hesitatingly  out 
through  the  shed. 

“Father,”  she  began;  but  Jonathan 
never  turned.  “ Father !” 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  he  called  over  his 
shoulder,  and  her  mother  dropped  be- 
hind and  walked  with  her. 

“Don’t  you  take  on,”  urged  Abigail. 
There  were  tears  in  her  own  eyes,  and 
the  warm  air  on  her  forehead  made  her 
think  of  youth  as  well  as  spring.  “ You 
know  he  can’t  drive  very  well,  on’y  one 
hand  so.  Don’t  you  mind.” 

Claribel’s  tears  also  had  sprung,  and 
two  big  crystal  globes  ran  out  and 
splashed  her  cheek. 

“ It  was  a kind  of  an  agreement,”  she 
said,  passionately.  “ Ballard’s  got  two 
watches  picked  out  at  Ferris’s,  and  he 
wants  me  to  see  which  one  I like 
best.  He’ll  be  awful  mad,  and  I sha’n’t 
blame  him.” 

“ Father,”  called  Abigail.  « Father !” 
She  ran  on  into  the  bam  where  he  had 
the  horse  standing  while  he  gave  him  an 
impatient  one-handed  brushing  with  a 
bundle  of  hay.  “ Father,  Claribel ’s  made 
a kind  of  an  agreement  to  go  with  Bal- 
lard. You  wait  a minute  whilst  I slip  on 
my  t’other  dress,  an’  I’ll  go  with  ye.” 

“ Here,  you  git  in  them  bits,”  said 
Jonathan.  “God  sake!  Don’t  you 
hender  me  when  that  onion-seed’s  goin’ 
by  the  board.  They’ll  be  married  in  four 
weeks,  won’t  they?  Well,  I guess  Clari- 
bel can  stan’  it  if  she  don’t  see  him  for 
twenty-four  hours.” 

Abigail  got  the  bits  in,  and  went  on 
deftly  harnessing.  She  spoke  but  once. 
That  was  when  Claribel  came  and  began 
to  fasten  a trace. 

“ Go  ’way,  dear,”  said  the  mother,  in 
an  eloquent  tenderness.  “ You’ll  git 
horse-hairs  all  over  you.” 
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Then  Claribel  stepped  silently  into  the 
wagon;  her  father  followed  her,  and  they 
drove  away. 

It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  they  came  home.  Jonathan  was  in 
high  spirits.  He  had  got  his  onion-seed; 
and  then,  having  heard  of  an  auction,  five 
miles  farther  on,  where  there  was  a 
cultivator  as  good  as  new,  he  had  bought 
some  crackers  and  cheese  at  the  grocery 
and  driven  there.  He  and  Claribel  had 
eaten  their  lunch  in  the  wagon,  and  then 
Claribel  had  sat  drearily  by  while  her 
father  bid  and  reft  bargains  away  from 
other  bidders.  Now  Claribel  was  heavy- 
eyed, and  her  mouth  looked  pitiful.  She 
ate  sparingly  of  the  early  supper  her 
mother  set  out  for  them,  and  then,  after 
washing  the  dishes,  sat  a while  by  the 
window  in  the  dusk.  Her  mother  knew 
she  was  watching;  but  Ballard  did  not 
come,  and  at  nine  o’clock  the  girl  walked 
droopingly  off  to  bed. 

Abigail  was  late  in  going  to  sleep  that 
night.  She  lay  looking  into  the  dark- 
ness, tears  sometimes  gathering  in  her 
eyes  and  then  softly  wiped  away  on  a 
corner  of  the  sheet.  It  was  not  that  she 
failed  to  bear  a little  disappointment  for 
Claribel;  but,  to  her  mind,  youth  was 
youth.  There  were  times  when  one  want- 
ed things,  and  if  they  had  to  be  put  off, 
they  were  not  the  same.  One  bud  could 
never  open  twice. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  J onathan 
settled  himself  in  the  sitting-room  with 
the  county  paper,  and  Claribel  slipped 
into  the  pantry  and  beckoned  her  mother. 
The  girl  spoke  shyly: 

“ I don’t  know  but  I’ll  run  over  to 
Ballard’s  and  ask  his  mother  for  that 
skirt  pattern.” 

“ So  do,”  said  Abigail,  with  under- 
standing. 

“You  see — ” Claribel  went  on.  She 
bent  her  head,  and  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  trembled.  “ I don’t  want  you 
should  think  I’m  foolish;  but  yesterday 
was  a kind  of  a particular  day  with  us. 
’Twas  a year  ago  yesterday  we  were  en- 
gaged, and  it  was  kind  of  understood  we 
were  going  to  look  at  the  watch  together. 
The  reason  I told  Ballard  I’d  walk  along 
and  let  him  overtake  me — well,  I didn’t 
dare  to  have  him  come  here,  for  fear 
father’d  spoil  it  somehow.  And  then  he 
saw  me  drive  by  with  father,  and  not  a 


word  to  say  why,  and  father  was  in  a 
hurry  and  wouldn’t  let  me  stop, — and  if 
I was  in  Ballard’s  place  I should  be  mad 
as  fire.” 

“ You  go  right  over,”  responded  Abi- 
gail, something  throbbing  in  her  voice. 
“ Slip  out  the  porch  door,  and  clip  it 
right  along.” 

Again  Abigail  stood  at  the  table,  her 
mixing-bowl  before  her,  and  at  the  clink 
of  her  spoon  Jonathan’s  voice  came 
promptly  from  the  other  room: 

“ Nabby,  what  you  doin’  of?” 

This  time  her  muttered  exclamation 
had  the  fierceness  of  accumulated  wrongs, 
but  she  added,  cheerfully: 

“ I’m  mixin’  up  a mite  o’  cake.” 

“What  kind?” 

For  an  instant  Abigail  compressed  her 
lips,  and  then  she  added,  desperately,  as 
one  whose  resolve  had  hardened: 

“ Cup-cake.” 

“ How  many  eggs  ?” 

“ One.”  At  the  instant  of  speaking, 
she  took  two  eggs  from  the  basket  and, 
one  in  either  hand,  broke  them  at  the 
same  instant  upon  the  edge  of  the  bowl. 
Jonathan’s  ears  were  keen,  but  they  did 
not  serve  him  against  the  testimony  of 
that  one  innocent  crack.  Abigail  beat 
them  hastily,  and  pouring  them  into  her 
butter  and  sugar,  breathed  again. 

“ You  call  Claribel.  I want  her  to 
help  me  a mite  down  - sullar,”  said 
Jonathan,  on  his  way  to  the  kitchen. 

Abigail,  at  his  step,  crumpled  one  egg- 
shell in  her  hand  and  hastily  thrust  it 
into  the  coal,  and  laid  a light  stick  over  it. 

“ I want  to  have  her  sprout  some  o’ 
them  ’taters  in  the  arch.” 

“ She  can’t  do  it  this  forenoon,”  said 
his  wife,  glibly.  “ She’s  gone  out.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Down  to  Mis’  Towle’s.  I sent  her  to 
carry  back  that  peck-measure  you  bor- 
rered  last  week.” 

A strange  exhilaration  possessed  her. 
Abigail  did  not  remember  to  have  lied 
wilfully  in  all  her  life  before.  Her  diffi- 
cult way  had  been,  against  all  temptation, 
to  tell  the  bare  truth  and  suffer  for  it; 
but  now  that  she  had  begun  to  lie,  she 
liked  it.  She  looked  at  her  husband,  as 
he  stood  in  the  doorway  gazing  inno- 
cently over  her  head  at  the  window  where 
the  spring  made  a misty  picture,  and 
wondered  what  he  would  say  if  he  guessed 
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what  was  in  her  heart.  She  hardly 
thought  herself,  save  that  it  was  some- 
thing new  and  wild : the  resolve  to 
say  anything  that  came  into  her  head, 
and  take  the  consequences.  Jonathan 
was  pondering. 

“ Why,”  said  he,  slowly,  at  last,  “ seems 
to  me  I carried  back  that  peck-measure 
myself,  day  or  two  ago.” 

Now  Abigail  remembered  seeing  him 
walk  out  of  the  yard  with  it  in  his  hand ; 
but  she  did  not  flinch. 

“ Oh  no,  you  didn't.  Claribel's  just 
took  it.” 

There  was  another  pause,  and  Jonathan 
spoke  again. 

“ Claribel  asked  me  for  some  money 
t'other  day.  Said  she  wanted  to  git  two 
more  gowns.  You  think  she  needs  'em?” 

“I  know  she  does,”  returned  Abigail, 
vigorously.  “ You  don't  want  she  should 
walk  out  o'  this  house  without  a stitch  to 
her  back,  do  ye,  an'  have  Ballard  set  to 
an'  clothe  her  ?” 

“ You  gi'n  her  any  money  this  winter?” 

Abigail  remembered  her  hard-won  store 
of  butter-and-eggs  money,  put  aside  from 
the  moment  Ballard  had  begun  his  court- 
ing, and  she  remembered  the  day  when 
she  and  Claribel  had  stolen  off  to  the 
Corners  to  spend  the  precious  store  in 
fine  cloth  and  trimming.  But  she  looked 
her  husband  straight  in  the  eye. 

“ Not  a cent,”  she  answered,  and  liked 
the  sound  of  it. 

“ Well,”  concluded  Jonathan,  “I'll 
hand  her  some  to-morrer.  I'll  make  it 
what  you  think's  best.” 

For  a moment  her  heart  softened,  but 
Jonathan  spoke  again: 

“You  ain't  a-goin'  to  make  weddin'- 
cake,  be  ye?” 

The  strange  part  of  her  new  com- 
munion with  him  was  that,  as  her  tongue 
formed  the  lie,  her  mind  flashed  a picture 
of  the  truth  before  her.  Now  she  had  a 
swift  vision  of  the  day  when  he  had  gone 
to  town  meeting,  and  she  and  Claribel 
had  baked  the  wedding-cake,  in  furious 
haste,  and  set  it  away  to  mellow. 

“ No,”  said  she,  calmly ; “ I ain't 
a-goin'  to  make  no  cake.  I got  a little 
on  hand.” 

“ When’d  ye  have  it  ?” 

“ Oh,  I dun'no' ! I got  a loaf  or  two.” 

“Well,”  Jonathan  ruminated,  “I 
dun'no's  I remember  your  bakin'  any.” 


“ I didn't  bake  it.  'Twas  some  Aunt 
Lucretia  left  in  her  crock  when  she 
moved  out  West.”  She  thought  with  won- 
der of  the  ease  with  which  new  worlds 
could  be  created  merely  by  the  tongue. 
It  gave  her  a sense  of  lightness  and  free- 
dom. She  could  almost  forgive  Jonathan 
for  meddling,  since  he  had  introduced  her 
to  these  brilliant  possibilities. 

“ That's  terrible  yeller  for  one  egg,” 
he  commented,  as  she  poured  her  cake 
into  the  pan. 

“ It  had  two  yolks,”  said  Abigail, 
calmly.  She  felt  an  easy  mastery  of 
him.  Then  she  closed  the  oven  door, 
cleared  off  her  cooking-table,  and  sat 
down  to  sew. 

This  was  one  of  the  days  when 
Jonathan  seemed  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  discovery.  He  took  up  a bit  of  edging 
from  the  window-sill,  and  held  it  in  a 
clumsy  hand. 

“ How  much  do  ye  pay  for  that  trade  ?” 
he  inquired. 

“ Two  cents,”  responded  Abigail. 

“ Two  cents ! That's  more’n  two  cents 
a yard!” 

“ No.  It's  a cent  an'  a half  a yard  an' 
five  yards  for  two  cents.  We  got  five.” 

“ I never  heerd  o'  such  carryin's  on.” 
Jonathan  spoke  helplessly.  “ They  can't 
do  business  that  way.” 

“ They  do.”  She  spoke  conclusively. 

He  took  up  another  wider  remnant. 
This  was  a coarse  lace. 

“How  much  d'ye  pay  for  that?”  he 
asked. 

“ Nothin',”  said  Abigail.  “ I made  it.” 

Jonathan  ruminated.  He  felt  exceed- 
ingly puzzled.  It  was  not  that  he  dis- 
trusted her.  No  moment  of  their  life  to- 
gether had  failed  to  convince  him  that 
she  was  honest  as  the  day. 

“I  dun'no's  I ever  see  you  doin'  any- 
thing like  that,”  he  commented.  “ How'd 
ye  do  it?  Looks  as  if  'twas  wove.” 

“ I done  it  on  pins,”  said  Abigail, 
wildly. 

“ Common  pins  ?” 

“ No.  Clo'es-pins.” 

Jonathan  frowned  and  gazed  at  her, 
still  reflecting. 

“ Mebbe  you  could  make  some  to  sell,” 
he  ventured.  “Looks  as  if  there  might 
be  some  profit  in't.” 

“ I don't  want  no  profit,”  returned  his 
wife,  unmoved,  and  Jonathan  presently 
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went  out  to  the  barn,  ruminating  by 
the  way. 

Then  when  his  step  had  ceased  on  the 
shed  floor,  Abigail  laid  down  her  sewing. 
She  looked  briefly  up  to  heaven,  as  if  she 
interrogated  the  bolt  that  was  presently 
to  stun  her ; but  the  bolt  did  not  fall,  and 
she  began  to  laugh.  She  laughed  until 
the  tears  came,  and  her  face,  suffused 
with  mirth,  looked  a dozen  years  to  the 
good.  She  dried  her  eyes,  but  without 
wiping  away  any  of  that  new  emotion. 
She  could  not  yet  blame  herself  for  any- 
thing so  rare. 

The  noon  dinner  was  on  the  table,  and 
Claribel  had  not  come.  Her  mother  had 
set  forth  a goodly  meal,  and  she  talked 
cheerfully  through  it.  But  J onathan 
was  never  to  be  quite  distracted. 

“ Where’s  Claribel  ?”  he  asked,  with  his 
second  piece  of  pie. 

“ She  ain’t  cornin’,”  answered  her 
mother,  at  random.  “ I’ll  set  suthin’  out 
on  the  pantry-shelf,  an’  she  can  have  it 
when  she  wants.” 

Jonathan  paused,  with  a choice  morsel 
on  the  way  to  his  mouth. 

“You  don’t  s’pose  she’s  fetched  up  at 
Ballard’s  an’  stayed  there  to  dinner,  do 
ye?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  what  if  she  has?” 

“Nothin’,  only  I wanted  to  know.  I’d 
step  over  there  arter  dinner  an’  fetch 
her.” 

Abigail  laid  down  her  fork.  She  spoke 
with  the  desperation  of  one  who  is  al- 
ready lost. 

“Now,  father.  I’ll  tell  ye  plainly,  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  have  Claribel  disturbed. 
She’s  up-chamber,  layin’  down  with  a 
sick-headache,  an’  I’ve  turned  the  key  in 
the  door.” 

“ Well,  ye  needn’t  ha’  done  that,” 
Jonathan  wondered.  “ She  might  as  well 
sleep  it  off.” 

“ I’ll  sprout  the  ’taters,”  she  asserted, 
vigorously,  “but  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  have 
her  round  with  a headache  an’  get  all 
beat  out  so  she  don’t  do  a stitch  o’  work 
to-morrer.” 

Jonathan  said  nothing,  and  after  din- 
ner she  sped  up-stairs,  locked  the  door  of 
Claribel’s  room,  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket.  Then,  with  a mind  at  ease,  she 
washed  her  dinner  dishes  and  went  down- 
cellar.  There  she  sprouted  potatoes  with 
a swift  dexterity  and  a joyous  heart. 


Claribel  was  abroad  somewhere,  she  knew, 
roaming  the  free  world.  That  was 
enough. 

At  five  Jonathan  finished  his  nap,  and 
came  heavily  to  the  door  above. 

“ Here,  you,”  he  called.  “ I’ve  be’n  up- 
chamber  to  find  out  how  Claribel  is.  The 
door’s  locked  an’  there  ain’t  no  key  in- 
side. You  got  the  key?” 

Abigail  rose  and  dusted  the  dirt  from 
her  hands.  Her  task  was  done. 

“ No,”  said  she.  “ I ain’t  got  no  key.” 

“I  thought  you  said  you  locked  the 
door.  Didn’t  you  take  the  key?” 

Abigail  was  mounting  the  cellar  stairs. 
She  faced  him  calmly. 

“No,  I never  said  any  such  thing,”  she 
returned,  with  an  easy  grace.  “ Clary’s 
locked  it,  I s’pose.  If  she  don’t  answer, 
she’s  asleep.  You  let  her  be,  Jonathan. 
It’s  no  way  to  go  routin’  anybody  out 
when  they’ve  got  a headache.” 

“Well,”  said  Jonathan,  and  grumbled 
off  to  the  barn. 

Abigail  felt  more  and  more  under  the 
spell  of  her  new  system.  It  swept  her 
like  a mounting  flood.  She  had  lied  all 
day.  It  was  easy  and  she  liked  it.  With 
a mirthful  feeling  that  some  compensa- 
tion was  due  Jonathan,  she  made  cream- 
of-tartar  biscuits  and  opened  quince  pre- 
serve. The  one-two-three-four  cake  was 
golden  within  and  sweetly  brown  on 
top;  it  had  not  suffered  from  the  artifice 
that  went  to  the  making  of  it. 

The  door  opened  and  Claribel  came  in. 
She  had  her  jacket  on  her  arm,  and  her 
cheeks  were  all  a crimson  bloom.  A fine 
gold  chain  was  about  her  neck,  and  imme- 
diately she  drew  a watch  from  her  belt 
and  opened  it,  with  a child’s  delight. 

“ Look,  mother,  look !”  she  cried.  The 
words  followed  one  another  in  a rapid 
stream.  “ He  wa’n’t  mad  a mite.  He 
said  he  knew  ’twas  something  I couldn’t 
help.  And  we  went  and  got  it,  and  had 
dinner  at  the  hotel.  I guess  I sha’n’t  ever 
forget  this  day  long’s  I live.” 

Abigail  was  holding  the  watch,  spell- 
bound over  its  beauty.  But  at  that  she 
broke  into  a laugh,  wild  and  mirthless. 

“ No,”  said  she,  “ no.  I guess  I sha’n’t 
either.” 

“ Mother,  what  you  mean  ?”  The  girl 
was  answering  in  a quick  alarm.  “ Any- 
thing happened  to  you  ?” 

Abigail  quieted  at  once. 
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“ No,  dear,  no,”  she  said.  “ I’ve  had  a 
real  nice  day.  On’y  I’ve  kinder  worried 
for  fear  you  wouldn’t  see  Ballard,  an’  all. 
Now  you  take  off  your  things,  an’  father’ll 
be  in,  an’  we’ll  have  supper.” 

But  when  they  were  sitting  at  the  table, 
Jonathan  kept  glancing  at  Claribel,  her 
red  cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes. 

“ Ain’t  you  kinder  feverish  ?”  he  asked, 
and  Abigail  answered: 

“ See  here,  father.  Ballard’s  give  her  a 
watch.  Ain’t  that  handsome?” 

Jonathan  turned  it  over  and  over  in 
his  hand. 

“ I guess  it  cost  him  suthin’,”  he  re- 
marked. “ Well,  to-morrer  we’ll  see  if  we 
can’t  git  together  a little  suthin’  more 
for  clo’es.” 

Claribel  went  to  bed  early,  to  dream, 
with  her  watch  under  her  pillow,  and 
the  husband  and  wife  sat  together  by 
the  fire  below.  When  the  clock  struck 
nine,  they  rose,  in  lingering  unison,  and 
made  ready  to  go  up-stairs.  Abigail 
cleared  her  sewing  from  the  table,  and 
Jonathan  shut  the  stove  dampers  and 
wound  the  clock. 

“ They’ve  got  that  feller  over  to  the 
Corners,”  he  announced,  as  he  waited  for 
her  to  set  back  the  chairs. 

“ What  feller  ?” 

“ The  one  that  stole  Si  Merrill’s  team. 
They  clapped  him  into  jail,  an’  I guess 
there’ll  be  consid’able  of  a time  over  it. 
He  hadn’t  a word  to  say.” 

Abigail  was  standing  before  him,  her 
hands  clasped  under  her  apron,  as  if 
they  were  cold.  Her  face  looked  tired 
and  pale.  She  spoke  with  a passion- 
ate insistence. 

“ Jonathan,  I’ve  found  out  suthin’.  It 


don’t  do  to  do  the  leastest  thing  that’s 
wrong.” 

“ Why,  no,”  Jonathan  acquiesced,  get- 
ting a newspaper  and  laying  it  before  the 
hearth  for  the  morning’s  kindling.  “ Any- 
body’s likely  to  git  took  up  for  it.” 

“ It  ain’t  that,”  said  Abigail.  Her 
small  face  had  grown  tense  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  terrible  knowledge.  “ You 
might  go  along  quite  a spell  an’  not  git 
found  out.  It’s  because — ” She  halted 
a moment,  and  her  voice  dropped  a note — 
“It’s  because  wrong-doin’s  so  pleasant.” 

“You  take  the  lamp,”  said  Jonathan. 
Then  he  remembered  that  the  argument 
should  be  clinched,  and  added,  with  his 
Sunday  manner: 

“ The  way  o’  the  transgressor  is  hard.” 

“ It  ain’t,”  asserted  Abigail,  at  the 
stairs.  “ It’s  elegant.  It’s  enough  to 
scare  ye  to  death,  ye  have  such  a good 
time  in  it,  an’  ye  go  so  fast.  It’s  like 
glidin’  down-hill  an’  the  wind  at  your 
back.  Mebbe  the  feller  that  stole  Si’s 
team  grabbed  an  apple  oflPn  a tree  once 
an’  that  started  him.  I don’t  blame  him. 
I don’t  blame  nobody.” 

Jonathan  was  beginning  the  ascent,  and 
she  paused  and  looked  back  at  the  kitchen, 
as  if  there  were  the  inanimate  witnesses 
of  her  perfidy. 

“ I’ve  had  a splendid  day,”  she  said, 
aloud.  “ I’ve  had  the  best  time  I’ve  had 
for  years.  I ain’t  ever  goin’  to  have  an- 
other like  it.  I don’t  dast  to.  ’Twouldn’t 
take  much  to  land  me  in  jail.  But  I ain’t 
sorry,  an’  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  say  I be.” 

“ What  you  doin’  of  down  there?”  called 
Jonathan.  “Who  you  talkin’  to?” 

“ I’m  cornin’,”  said  Abigail.  “ I’ll 
bring  the  light.” 
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Stanzas:  at  Delphi 

BY  GEORGE  EDWARD  WOOD  BERRY 

HIGH  over  Castaly,  on  Delphi’s  steep, 

A cabin  stands  where  loops  the  mountain  way, 
A ruin,  cinctured  by  the  azure  deep, 

And  o’er  its  rude  stones  heaven’s  pale  crags  hold  sway. 

Tain  would  I believe  that  He  who  for  that  home 
Found  humble  room  in  such  majestic  air, 

Where  I,  too,  drove  upon  the  pathless  foam, 

Foreknew  my  need  and  drew  my  footsteps  there. 

Two  children  stood  before  the  dark,  low  door, 

A six-year  boy  holding  an  infant’s  hand; 

The  single  garment  that  his  bare  form  wore 
Fluttered  and  clung,  at  the  light  wind’s  command. 

Hunger  made  delicate  his  face  and  limbs; 

Eyes  violet-pale,  that  only  knew  to  stare; 

Ah,  here  such  boyhood  lips  poured  Delphic  hymns! 
Shepherd  Apollo  wore  such  golden  hair! 

Father  and  mother  gone,  and  they  left  lone 

Night-long  and  through  the  longer  day — no  food; 
Facing  the  gray  magnificence  of  stone, 

Beside  man’s  road,  the  unconscious  suppliants  stood. 

They  looked  for  no  relief,  they  asked  no  boon, 

But  timidly  upon  the  stranger  gazed; 

Demote  down  western  skies*  and  far  from  noon, 

The  splendor  of  the  world  divinely  blazed. 

now  long  I feel  the  sun's  great  flame  burn  deep 
The  scar  of  life  upon  me,  breast  and  brow! 

Which  of  us  here  should  first  in  mercy  sleep, 

If  the  lost  Delphian  were  present  now? 

Poor  children  of  the  god-deserted  hill, 

What  of  my  need  should  this  boy  understand  ? — 
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But  when  I came  again  their  wants  to  fill, 

His  little  fingers  never  left  my  hand. 

Sweetly  he  took  the  orange  and  the  bread ; 

And  o’er  my  hand,  the  prince  of  simple  grace. 

Bowed  beautiful  that  living  golden  head, — 

It  was  not  joy  whose  light  was  in  his  face. 

Still  closer  bent  that  glory  o’er  my  hand. 

The  infant  majesty  of  life  child-borne; 

And  shuddering  from  the  far  Judaean  land 
I felt  the  fibres  of  the  whole  earth  mourn, — 

Feeling  upon  my  flesh,  warm  wandering  there, 

From  that  child-mouth  the  breath  angelical; 

I saw  through  palpitant  and  fire-flecked  air 
Upon  the  hand  of  Christ  his  kisses  fall. 

u World-pain,”  I heard,  “ gripping  thy  heart  o’erfull 
Of  sorrow,  brimming  tears  at  every  touch! 

In  thy  life’s  tragedy  play  not  the  fool; 

Have  patience!  thou  hast  suffered  overmuch. 

“ Not  in  the  globe  of  nature  hast  thou  found 
The  Ilider  of  Himself  in  things  that  be; 

Not  in  the  march  of  progress,  world-renowned, 

The  Providence  whose  breath  is  history. 

“ If  ever,  only  in  some  random  hour 
The  flashing  miracle  of  soul  on  soul 

Shows  pouring  in  thee  the  bright  flood  of  power 
That  oft  in  simple  deeds  doth  purest  roll. 

“ Oh,  of  the  Delphian  not  unbeloved, 

With  race  and  lore  dowered  deep,  the  son  of  time, 

Save  in  thy  soul  how  far  from  him  removed, 

The  child,  o’er  whom  Parnassus  aye  doth  climb, — 

“Now  going  hence  from  great  Apollo’s  hill 
And  slopes  of  holiness  thy  sorrows  trod. 

Own  humbly  while  he  holds  thy  fingers  still, 

1 This  Delphian  child  hath  brought  me  nearest  God.’  ” 
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The  Eyes  of  Affection 

BY  GEORGE  HIBBARD 


ISABELLE  nALCOMB  was  aware 
that  she  had  come  perilously  near 
to  marrying  “ Dick  ” Graham.  That 
9he  should  have  done  this  if  John  Hal- 
comb had  not  masterfully  appeared  she 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  to  herself.  That 
he  had  appeared  when  he  did  she  was 
obliged  to  confess  was  almost  an  ac- 
cident. She  felt  a little  humiliated  by 
the  fortuitous  — what  she  sometimes 
feared  was  almost  the  casual — nature  of 
the  event.  She  should  have  liked  to 
consider  the  circumstances  preestab- 
lished, written  in  the  stars,  a part  of 
the  inevitable  sequence  of  the  universe. 
That  anything  else  might  have  been, 
seemed  to  her  to  detract  from  what  was. 
Still,  the  truth  was  unquestionable.  She 
would  have  married  “ Dick  ” Graham — 
she  knew  she  was  drifting  toward  it — if 
she  had  not  met  Halcomb.  Then  she 
had  turned  without  hesitation  toward 
him  with  a finality  of  feeling  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  However,  after  all 
these  fifteen  happy  years  of  placid  mar- 
ried life,  to  know  that  Graham  was  at 
the  Detmolds’,  and  that  she  would  un- 
doubtedly see  him  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  had  made  her  think. 

The  heart  is  an  organ  of  an  “ uncertain 
age.”  With  the  oldest  there  are  always 
surprising  stirrings  of  youth  in  it.  Even 
when  one  has  concluded  that  it  is  dead 
it  has  an  astonishing  way  of  displaying 
vitality  and  frequently  coming  to  life 
again.  It  is  an  unruly  member,  and  with 
its  belated  youthfulness  puts  unaccus- 
tomed and  unaccountable  thoughts  into 
the  head.  Not  that  the  thoughts  which 
Isabelle  Halcomb  found  rising  in  her 
mind  were  in  any  degree  reprehensible 
or  blameworthy  or,  in  fact,  unnatural. 
Still,  that  she  discovered  herself,  at  what 
in  her  most  uncompromising  moments 
she  described  as  “ middle  age,”  thinking 
of  much  which  might  have  been,  in  a 
measure  disconcerted  her. 

Owing  to  a high  wind  in  the  night 
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the  awnings  had  been  torn  away  from  the 
windows  of  her  dressing-room  at  “ Green- 
lawns.”  The  unusual  strength  of  light, 
an  incautious  remark  of  her  maid’s,  a 
state  of  mind,  had  brought  her  actually 
face  to  face  with  an  unpleasant  reality. 
As  she  gazed  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
she  saw  the  white  in  her  dark  locks  with 
great  distinctness.  Not  at  once,  not  for 
some  years,  but  soon  she  would  be  gray. 
As  yet  her  warm  black  hair  only  showed 
threads  and  traces  of  the  coming  change; 
but  they  were  unmistakable  in  the  pres- 
ent and  in  their  promise.  Presently  she 
would  be  a gray  old  woman.  Would  life 
be  the  same?  Would  Jack  care  for  her 
as  he  did?  For  a long  time  she  was 
obliged  to  confess  they  had  gone  on  in  a 
humdrum  fashion.  Was  this  the  end? 

To  a mood  induced  by  such  reflections 
had  come  the  announcement  of  Graham’s 
presence  at  the  neighboring  country 
house.  The  Dick  Graham  of  her  youth, 
the  lover  of  other  days.  To  be  sure,  there 
had  been  nothing  but  a flirtation,  one  of 
those  flash-in-the-pan  failures  of  fate. 
Certainly  she  was  entirely  satisfied  and 
perfectly  happy,  and  yet — Youth  with 
all  its  never-realized  promises  had  been 
such  restless  delight.  Seeing  him  again 
would  be  a little  like  going  back  to  it. 
She  felt  that  she  was  measurably  excited 
— unusually  interested. 

That  she  was  longer  than  usual  in 
dressing  she  was  conscious;  that  she  took 
unusual  care  in  preparing  herself  for  the 
encounter  she  was  aware.  She  wa9  par- 
ticularly exacting  with  her  maid  as  to 
her  hair.  She  halted  between  two  gowns, 
and  having  put  cm  one,  changed  it  finally 
for  another.  Going  into  the  world  had 
become  such  a matter  of  routine  that  her 
unusual  perturbation  held  an  exceptional 
significance.  She  felt  almost  a girlish 
anxiety  as  to  her  appearance.  What  did  it 
mean  ? Finally,  ae  she  came  down-stairs, 
she  reached  a conclusion.  Because  of  the 
past  she  felt  a pride  in  being  at  her  best. 
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The  door  of  the  smoking-room  which 
Halcomb  used  as  an  office  was  open.  She 
saw  him  as  she  stood  at  the  entrance, 
thrown  back  in  a low  chair,  with  tele- 
grams, letters,  and  newspapers  scattered 
on  the  floor.  Usually  he  had  such  a litter 
about  him.  In  vagrant  fancy  she  had 
sometimes  thought  of  it  as  chips  of  the 
workshop  of  his  busy  life. 

“ Jack,”  she  said,  softly. 

The  sound  with  which  he  answered  be- 
tokened a whole  relationship — a relation- 
ship of  pleasant  confidence,  of  comfort- 
able congeniality,  of  habitual  affection. 
Unsought,  unbidden,  unwished  came  for 
an  instant  in  her  mind  the  little  imp- 
like query,  Would  “ Dick  ” Graham  have 
responded  in  that  way  if — if—  The 
heart  of  the  girl  never  quite  ceases  to 
beat  in  the  woman,  and  the  girTs  heart 
was  asking  the  question  a little  bit- 
terly. As  she  did  not  speak,  he  looked 
up  suddenly. 

“ What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

*“  How  much  time  you  give  to  money- 
making!” 

“ Well,”  he  said,  placidly,  “ I have 
always.” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  softly,  “ you  have 
always.” 

What  was  she  asking,  she  asked  her- 
self. What  did  she  desire,  or  did  she 
even  desire  anything  ? What  did  she 
find  lacking?  All  was  so  doubtful- 
ly uncertain  that  she  felt  she  was  in- 
deed groping  in  a very  tenuous  mist  of 
discontent.  Still,  full  satisfaction  did 
not  stand  out  in  all  its  clear  and  un- 
shaken outlines.  The  most  of  the  facts 
of  her  life  seemed  at  best  only  gray  and 
pale — a few,  only  faintly  discerned,  al- 
most appeared  distorted  and  awry. 

“ Why  do  you  want  more  money.  Jack  ?” 
she  asked. 

“ I don’t,”  he  answered. 

“ Then  why — ” she  began. 

“ Because  I’ve  always  been  in  the  har- 
ness,” he  replied,  “ and  out  of  it  I’d  feel 
as  uncomfortable  as  if — as  if — I’d  lost  a 
suspender-button.” 

The  prosaic — as  she  felt,  almost  coarse, 
thoroughly  marital  — comparison  made 
her  wince.  When  one  is  reaching  up 
into  the  empyrean,  to  bump  one’s  head 
against  the  ceiling  is  unpleasant  and  dis- 
turbing and  bewildering. 

“ Don’t  you  think  I’m  pretty  any  long- 


er?” she  asked,  with  what  she  knew  must 
seem  inconsequence — though  to  herself, 
aware  of  the  mental  steps,  the  question 
appeared  perfectly  logical. 

“ Beautiful,”  he  answered,  readily. 

“ But  now — ” she  began. 

“You  are  the  best-looking  woman  go- 
ing,” he  answered,  heartily,  as  he  turned 
another  page  of  a letter  and  began  on  the 
other  side. 

“ Yet,”  she  commented,  “ ypu  never  say 
anything  about  it,  even  now  when  I’m 
dressed  up  in  all  my  fineries, — never  say 
anything  about  — anything,”  she  con- 
cluded, as  she  felt,  lamely. 

“Why,  Lizzie!”  he  replied,  lowering 
the  paper  and  looking  at  her  curiously. 
“ When  one  has  had  the  proud  privilege 
of  dressing  beauty  in  Paquin  gowns  for 
a number  of  years,  one  does  not  write 
poetry  about  it.  However  ” — and  the 
twinkle  showed  in  his  eyes  which  had 
helped  so  much  in  making  his  fame  as 
an  after-dinner  speaker — “ I assure  you 
that  I still  look  upon  you  with  the  eyes 
of  affection.” 

She  sighed. 

Was  that  what  she  desired — poetry? 
When  she  felt  the  lack  of  something, 
was  this  because  she  was  receiving  affec- 
tion? Was  she  asking  for  the  bread,  or 
rather  the  cake,  the  sugared  confection 
of  romance,  and  getting  the  stone  of 
every-day  regard?  At  her  age  she  con- 
fessed anything  else  was  foolish,  even 
such  speculation  absurd,  and  yet — 

“ Take  care,”  she  said,  moving  toward 
the  door  and  letting  her  hand  rest  for 
a moment  on  his  shoulder.  “ I am  going 
to  the  DctmoldsH  and  Dick  Graham  is 
going  to  be  there.” 

Halcomb  whistled. 

“ My  old  rival,”  he  said,  slowly. 
“ How  jealous  I was  of  that  fellow!  Yes, 
he  was  and  is  the  man  to  write  sonnets 
to  your  eyebrow.  I must  take  care.” 

He  looked  up  at  her  in  placid  content- 
ment, while  she  glanced  down  at  him 
with  adoring  indulgence. 

“Nonsense!”  she  said,  with  a slight 
blush.  “ Still,  it  made  me  think  of 
the — past.” 

“ So,”  he  laughed,  “ that  is  the  rift  in 
the  lute.  That  is  the  reason  the  sweet 
bells  jangle  a little  out  of  tune.  That 
is  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  That 
is  the  nigger  in  the  fence.” 
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u Yes,”  she  answered,  smiling. 

“ Then,”  he  replied,  dramatically,  “ I 
must  say,  madam,  that  I consider  your 
conduct  most  scandalous  indeed — most 
improper.  You — with  a devoted  hus- 
band— Fie!  madam;  it  is  most  mon- 
strous.” 

u Won’t  you  go  with  me?”  she  asked, 
pausing  at  the  door  and  throwing  him  a 
kiss  with  the  ends  of  her  fingers. 

“ No,”  he  replied.  “ IVe  got  to  stay 
here  and  see  Higgins  about  this  right 
of  way.” 

As  the  victoria  rolled  up  the  drive  to 
the  porte-cochere  she  saw  a number  of 
carriages  and  automobiles.  When  she 
stood  at  one  of  the  low  windows  of  the 
drawing-room  and  looked  out  upon  the 
terrace  she  discovered  that  a dozen  or 
more  of  people  were  gathered  about  the 
tea-table.  It  stood  under  the  spreading 
awning,  with  Mrs.  Detmold  behind  it. 
Isabelle  Halcomb  paused  a moment  be- 
fore advancing.  With  an  eager  glance 
she  examined  the  scene  and  the  company. 
Yes,  she  could  not  be  mistaken.  She 
recognized  him  in  a moment.  Yet  in  the 
next  she  experienced  a feeling  of  sur- 
prise that  she  had  known  him.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  so  very  much  changed. 
Still,  the  stout,  sturdy,  ruddy  man  whom 
she  beheld  was  very  different  from  the 
image  of  the  man  of  whom  she  had 
been  thinking. 

For  the  first  time  a momentary  doubt 
assailed  her.  She  had  gone  forward  to 
the  meeting  with  an  unthinking  certainty 
— almost  as  if  she  were  returning  into 
her  own  youth.  At  the  very  threshold 
the  shock  of  disillusionment  seemed  to 
have  struck  her. 

She  advanced  more  sedately  but  with 
even  less  inward  composure  toward  the 
place  where  her  hostess  was  seated.  With 
a concealed  confusion  which  she  had  not 
felt  since  her  earliest  year  in  society 
she  swept  forward.  The  group  parted 
as  she  drew  near,  and  she  stood  beside 
the  tea-table. 

“ So  good  of  you  to  come,”  murmured 
the  lady  behind  the  teacups.  “ I wanted 
a few  of  you  to  meet  Mr.  Graham  at 
once — but  I did  not  remember — you  know 
him  already.” 

The  moment  for  which  she  had  been 
preparing  herself  was  not  long  delayed. 


“ I forgot,”  Mrs.  Detmold  laughed. 
“ Only  the  assurance  that  you  were  com- 
ing this  afternoon,  I believe,  has  kept 
him  from  taking  horse  instantly  and 
riding  to  see  you.” 

As  Mrs.  Detmold  spoke,  Graham  ad- 
vanced. She  discerned  that  he  was  look- 
ing at  her  curiously.  What  did  he  see? 
Was  the  realization  for  him  as  different 
from  the  memory  as  it  had  been  in  her 
case?  As  she  stood  under  his  examining 
gaze  she  was  conscious  of  the  years.  Un- 
certainly, apprehensively,  almost  affright- 
edly,  she  stood  trying  to  read  what  she 
felt  would  be  a verdict  in  his  eyes.  The 
crisis  endured  for  a moment — the  retro- 
spective moment,  though,  of  the  drowning 
man  catching  at  a straw — in  which  she 
not  only  with  vivid  revision  saw  the  past, 
but  in  quick  anticipation  caught  glimpses 
of  the  future.  She  seemed  only  to  be- 
come conscious  of  time  and  place  when 
she  heard  his  voice. 

“ Indeed,  it’s  true,”  he  asserted,  earnest- 
ly. “ I was  for  hurrying  off  at  once.” 

“ I am  glad,”  she  said,  with  a voice 
she  was  reassured  to  feel  was  so  serene. 
“ I think,  however,  that  it  would  only 
have  been  fitting  in  the  case  of  such 
an  old  friend.” 

They  stood  examining  each  other  with 
appraising  glances.  The  challenging  was 
only  kindly,  the  scrutiny  most  gentle. 
Still,  both  were  there  in  the  duelling 
looks.  Instinctively  they  moved  a step 
or  two  away  from  the  others,  until  what 
they  said  could  not  be  heard  in  the  con- 
fusion of  resumed  conversation. 

u As  it  is,”  she  said,  lightly,  “ I have 
corne  to  see  you.  One  may  do  much  at 
my  age — ” 

“ It  is  a long  time — ” he  admitted, 
thoughtfully. 

“ And  you  have  done  many  surpri- 
sing things,”  she  continued,  feeling  for 
the  moment  safer  in  the  level  fields 
of  generalities. 

That  he  had  honestly  cared  for  her  she 
had  never  doubted  for  a moment.  Indeed, 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  hurt  him 
had  caused  very  real  grief  for  her.  The 
first  of  his  wanderings  dated  from  that 
time.  She  had  wondered  if  other  of  his 
expeditions  into  the  remote  parts  of  the 
earth  had  been  not  so  much  for  dis- 
covery as  to  lose — to  forget.  The  meet- 
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ing  must  assuredly  mean  as  much  to  him 
as  to  her — more  even.  So  many  years 
had  passed  though,  that  she  felt  that  the 
ragged,  cutting  edges  had  been  worn  off, 
and  that  they  could  talk  more  easily 
and  painlessly. 

“ An  explorer,”  he  said,  “ is  always 
something  of  a freak.  I am  not  sure 
that  I do  not  feel  that  my  proper  place 
would  be  in  the  tent  of  a side-show  with 
the  wild  man  of  Borneo — ” 

“ You  are  a personage,”  she  said,  “ who 
adds  to  empires  and  is  welcomed  by  em- 
perors. I have  read  all  about  you — ” 

He  nodded  his  head,  but  did  not  speak. 

“ It  must  be  very  interesting,”  she  said, 
almost  timidly. 

“ There  is  not  such  an  amount  of  add- 
ing to  empires  and  being  welcomed  by 
emperors  as  to  become  monotonous.  And 
you?”  he  added,  abruptly. 

“ About  me  there  is  never  anything 
new,”  she  answered,  deliberately. 

“ Shall  I tell  you  something?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ The  newest  thing  which  has  happened 
to  me — for  one  may  become  swamped  in 
variety — has  been  seeing  you  again.” 

“New  because  it  is  so  old?”  she  said, 
confusedly. 

“ Yes — and  no,”  he  replied.  “ Of  course 
the  time  is  long — and  much  has  changed.” 

“ Ourselves  for  one  thing,”  she  said, 
gently. 

“Yes,  ourselves  for  one  thing,”  he  ac- 
ceded. “ Confess, — was  there  not  some- 
thing of  a shock  for  you  in  looking  at 
me  again  ?” 

“ That  is  as  much  as  saying  you  were 
shocked  yourself,”  she  evaded. 

lie  remained  silent. 

“You  do  not  answer.” 

“You  said  that  age  may  forget  for- 
mality. I will  make  a confession,” — he 
laughed  again  a little  bitterly:  “I  be- 
lieve I must  have  gone  on  thinking  of 
you  as  you  were — ” 

“You  did  not  know  me,”  she  ac- 
cused, quickly. 

“ I did,”  he  defended,  with  conviction, 
“at  once — only  the  picture  in  my  mind 
was  of  the  girl — ” 

“ And  to  discover  an  old  woman — ” 
she  hurried  on,  with  an  impatient  lit- 
tle gesture. 

“ The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  The 


girl  is  mother  of  the  woman.  0 filia 
pulchra  metre  pulchrior .” 

“Oh,  do  not  try  to  be  apologetic  or 
flattering,”  she  said.  “ That  is  unneces- 
sary, as  we  agreed.” 

“ The  change  is  but  very  slight,”  he 
argued.  “ As  I look  again,  I see  it.  But 
the  remembrance  I had  was  so  clear 
and  distinct — ” 

“ I am  a disappointment,”  she  de- 
clared. 

“ One  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory.” 

“ I suppose  I too  thought  of  myself 
as  I was,”  she  mused.  “ In  what  way 
am  I the  most  changed  ?” 

“ Why  discuss  it  ?”  he  asked,  earnestly. 

“ I am  interested,”  she  urged.  “ One 
does  not  have  every  day  such  a standard 
of  comparison  as  a returned  friend.” 

He  looked  at  her  doubtfully. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  “ we  can  be  friends 
now.  I never  thought  that  could  be. 
IIow  time  takes  the  bitterness  out  of 
everything!  Why,  it’s  as  sweetening  as 
air  or  sunlight — and  yet  they  say  that 
nature  is  not  beneficent.  Yes,  I can  talk 
like  an  old  friend  now.” 

“ Then  how  have  I changed  the  most  ?” 
she  insisted. 

“ It  is  the  part  of  an  old  friend  to 
tell  unpleasant  truths.”  He  smiled.  “ I 
am  only  fulfilling  my  character.  The 
gray  hair — ” 

Involuntarily  she  put  her  hands  to 
her  head. 

“ I think  that  I was  startled  by  that,” 
he  said.  “ The  sight  was  so  wholly  un- 
expected— so  absolutely  out  of  accord 
with  my  memories — my  picture — ” 

“You  noticed  it?”  she  demanded. 

“At  once,”  he  said.  “If  there  was 
anv  shock,  that  was  it/’ 

“ Oh  !”  she  cried. 

“You  are  displeased — I have  offend- 
ed you — ” 

“ No.  No.”  she  replied,  quickly.  “ Only 
I have  been  foolish.  I should  have 
thought — I should  have  realized  that  aft- 
er all  these  years  you  would  notice  the 
difference  immediately.  It  is  a little 
like  swing  a ghost  of  one’s  self — and 
ghosts  are  so  frightful.” 

Halcomb  did  not  look  up  when  his 
wife  came  into  the  room.  Neither  did 
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he  get  up.  She  knew  that  if  she  had 
been  another  woman  he  would  have  been 
ceremoniously  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
She  had  not  made  a grievance  of  such 
conjugal  immobility.  Still,  she  had  no- 
ticed it.  Unfailingly  she  had  considered 
it  a part  of  the  general  system  of  matri- 
monial laisser-faire , which  she  deplored. 
On  this  occasion,  as  she  came  slowly 
through  the  door,  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
stir  remained  unmarked  by  her. 

She  advanced  with  downcast  eyes  and 
sank  silently  into  a chair. 

“ You’re  back  early,”  he  observed,  still 
writing  on. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered. 

“ Many  people  there  ?” 

“ No,”  she  replied,  dully. 

“ Pleasant?” 

“Yes.” 

At  last,  conscious  of  the  tone  and  man- 
ner, he  glanced  about. 

“ Ah,”  he  said,  “ I didn’t  remember. 
There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eyes.  On  the  whole,  your  expedition 
into  the  past  seems  to  leave  you  thought- 
ful. This  experience  with  auld  lang 
syne  appears  to  have  given  you  food  for 
reflection.  Did  not  the  light  of  other  days 
have  the  radiance  you  expected  of  it  ?” 

“Don’t  make  fun  of  me,  please,”  she 
said,  hopelessly ; “ I can’t  bear  it.” 

“ He  was  there?” 

“He  was,”  she  replied,  despondently. 
“ Oh,  life  is  so  bewildering  and  un- 
satisfactory !” 

“ Were  you  disappointed  in  him  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Something  has  gone  wrong,”  he  said, 
rising  and  drawing  nearer  her.  “ Our 
cosmical  doll  is  stuffed  with  sawdust. 
Our  personal  apple-cart  is  upset.  Our 
individual  grapes  are  sour.” 

“ Oh !”  she  exclaimed,  impulsively. 
“ The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  me.” 

“Impossible!”  he  declared.  “How  do 
you  know  ?” 

“ He  told  me.” 

“ The — ” he  began. 

“ No,  no,”  she  interrupted.  “ He  was 
very  nice  about  it,  and  said  it  very 
nicely.  Indeed,  I don’t  know  that  I am 
quite  fair  in  saying  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed. Oh.  don’t  you  understand,  it 
was  so  different — ” 


He  continued  to  gaze  at  her  with 
amused  curiosity. 

“ I don’t  believe  that  I know  what  to 
think.  Oh,  I wish  I could  wear  a nun’s 
head-dress.” 

“ Why  ?”  he  demanded,  in  amazement. 

“ To  cover  up — the  gray  hair,”  she 
exclaimed. 

“Gray  hair!”  he  said.  “What  gray 
hair?” 

“ Mine.” 

“ But  yours  is  not  gray.” 

She  sat  up,  looking  at  him  wondering- 
ly.  In  an  instant  she  was  on  her  feet. 
She  sped  to  the  window  and  stood  in 
the  strong  light  of  the  late  afternoon 
sun.  With  a quick  movement  she  tore 
the  hat  from  her  head.  With  swift 
gestures  she  had  undone  her  hair. 

“ Come  here,”  she  commanded.  “ See  ?” 

“ Yes,”  he  answered,  standing  before 
her  and  looking  as  he  saw  she  desired 
he  should  look. 

“Well  ?” 

“ Yes,”  he  responded,  slowly,  “ there  is 
a touch  here  and  there  of  whiteness.  But 
I never  noticed  it.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never 
saw  it  before?” 

“Never,”  he  announced,  with  a force 
which  was  unmistakable. 

“ Really  ?”  she  demanded,  joyfully. 

“ Really,”  he  replied.  “ On  my  word !” 

In  a moment  her  arms  were  clasped 
about  his  neck. 

“Jack!  Jack!”  she  cried.  “It’s  so 
foolish  at  my  age.  I can’t  help  it.  I’m 
so  delighted — so  happy.  All  this  time 
when  I did  not  think  you  were  noticing 
anything  — anyway  you  were  not  no- 
ticing that  I was  changed — ” 

“ You  haven’t,”  he  declared,  stoutly. 

“Truly?”  she  inquired.  “Do  I seem 
so  much  the  same  to  you  as  that  ?” 

“ In  my  eyes,”  he  said,  “ you  have 
not  changed  a particle  since  the  day  we 
were  married.  You  see,  we  are  so  ac- 
customed to  one  another.” 

“Yes  — yes,”  she  exclaimed,  eagerly. 
“It’s  that.  It  does  not  sound  romantic, 
but  it  is.” 

“You  are  just  every  bit  as  beautiful 
as  you  ever  were,”  he  assured  her. 

“ The  eyes  of  affection,”  she  murmured, 
as  she  kissed  him.  “ And,  Jack — I’m 
more  than  satisfied.” 
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“The  Favorite  Corner/ ’ by 
J.  W.  Alexander 


ALL  worthy  art  is  colored  by  personality;  it  cannot 
escape  it.  Back  of  his  pictures  the  painter  stands 
revealed — his  taste,  his  emotion,  his  ideals,  his 
aspirations — whatever  makes  the  quality  of  the  man. 
Many  acquire  manual  dexterity,  but  fewer  develop  their 
personality,  since  this  is  not  a matter  of  Art  Schools,  but 
concerns  the  elements  that  make  up  life. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  work  lies  in  its  personal 
note,  the  intimations  of  the  spirit  it  gives  forth.  Though 
his  attitudes  are  often  too  artful  to  be  convincing,  there 
are  always  grace  of  thought  and  poetic  sentiment,  and 
through  his  pictorial  sense  he  gives  us  a new  thing.  If 
his  expression  is  marked  at  times  by  artistic  swagger, 
there  is  still  a happy  combination  of  the  actual  with  the 
ideal,  of  elegance  with  simplicity,  of  sentiment  with  style. 
In  a word,  his  merits  are  those  of  personality  rather  than 
of  virtuosity. 

In  the  presence  of  this  painting,  which  must  be  ranked 
among  his  most  successful  achievements,  and  which  is  own- 
ed by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Alexander,  one  feels  that  the  artist’s  in- 
terest was  caught  and  held  by  the  appearance  of  objects 
under  a singularly  beautiful  light,  and  that  he  felt  the  sen- 
timent of  his  subject  and  expressed  it  while  working  out 
the  delicate  tonal  values  which  delighted  him.  In  record- 
ing these  he  has  dared  to  omit  all  details  which  would 
lessen  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Discerning  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  the  term,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
a sense  of  the  whole  is  the  greatest  gift  possessed  by  any 
artist,  or  by  man  of  whatever  vocation,  since,  by  enabling 
him  to  see  the  true  relations  of  things,  it  gives  him  com- 
mand of  all  life.  The  lesser  mind  clings  to  details  which 
the  greater,  having  the  larger  aspect  of  the  whole,  is  con- 
tent to  let  go.  W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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"THE  FAVORITE  CORNER,"  BY  J.  W.  ALEXANDER 

on  Wood  by  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 
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Life  in  the  Universe 

BY  SIMON  NEWCOMB 

SO  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  duction.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegeta- 
we  see  on  our  globe,  the  production  tion  and  the  number  of  the  animals 
of  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  continually  increase  the  more  tropical 
most  incessant  purposes  of  nature.  Life  the  climate  becomes.  Where  the  limit 
is  absent  only  in  regions  of  perpetual  may  be  set  no  one  can  say.  But  it  would 
frost,  where  it  never  has  an  opportunity  doubtless  be  far  above  the  present  tem- 
to  begin;  in  places  where  the  temperature  perature  of  the  equatorial  regions, 
is  near  the  boiling-point,  which  is  found  It  has  often  been  said  that,  this  does 
to  be  destructive  to  it;  and  beneath  the  not  apply  to  the  human  race,  that  men 
earth’s  surface,  where  none  of  the  changes  lack  vigor  in  the  tropics.  But  human 
essential  to  it  can  come  about.  Within  vigor  depends  on  so  many  conditions, 
the  limits  imposed  by  these  prohibitory  hereditary  and  otherwise,  that  we  cannot 
conditions — that  is  to  say,  within  the  regard  the  inferior  development  of  hu- 
range  of  temperature  at  which  water  re-  manity  in  the  tropics  as  due  solely  to 
tains  its  liquid  state,  and  in  regions  temperature.  Physically  considered,  no 
where  the  sun’s  rays  can  penetrate  and  men  attain  a better  development  than 
where  wind  can  blow  and  water  exist  in  many  tribes  who  inhabit  the  warmer 
a liquid  form — life  is  the  universal  rule,  regions  of  the  globe.  The  inferiority 
How  prodigal  nature  seems  to  be  in  its  of  these  regions  in  intellectual  power  is 
production  is  too  trite  a fact  to  be  dwelt  more  likely  the  result  of  race  heredity 
upon.  We  have  all  read  of  the  millions  than  that  of  temperature, 
of  germs  which  are  destroyed  for  every  We  all  know  that  this  earth  on  which 
one  that  comes  to  maturity.  Even  the  we  dwell  is  only  one  of  countless  millions 
higher  forms  of  life  are  found  almost  of  globes  scattered  through  the  wilds  of 
everywhere.  Only  small  islands  have  infinite  space.  So  far  as  we  know,  most 
ever  been  discovered  which  were  unin-  of  these  globes  are  wholly  unlike  the 
habited,  and  animals  of  a higher  grade  earth,  being  at  a temperature  so  high 
are  as  widely  diffused  as  man.  that,  like  our  sun,  they  shine  by  their 

If  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  claim  own  light.  In  such  worlds  we  may  regard 
that  all  conditions  may  have  forms  of  it  as  quite  certain  that  no  organized  life 
life  appropriate  to  them,  it  would  be  going  could  exist.  But  evidence  is  continually 
as  much  too  far  in  the  other  direction  increasing  that  dark  and  opaque  worlds 
to  claim  that  life  can  exist  only  with  like  ours  exist  and  revolve  around  their 
the  precise  surroundings  which  nurture  suns  as  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell 
it  on  this  planet.  It  is  very  remarkable  revolves  around  its  central  luminary, 
in  this  connection  that  while  in  one  Although  the  number  of  such  globes  yet 
direction  we  see  life  coming  to  an  end,  discovered  is  not  great,  the  circumstances 
in  the  other  direction  we  see  it  flourish-  under  which  they  are  found  lead  us  to 
ing  more  and  more  up  to  the  limit,  believe  that  the  actual  number  may  be 
These  two  directions  are  those  of  heat  as  great  as  that  of  the  visible  stars  which 
and  cold.  We  cannot  suppose  that  life  stud  the  sky.  If  so,  the  probabilities  are 
would  develop  in  any  important  degree  that  millions  of  them  are  essentially 
in  a region  of  perpetual  frost,  such  as  similar  to  our  own  globe.  Have  we  any 
the  polar  regions  of  our  globe.  But  we  reason  to  believe  that  life  exists  on  these 
do  not  find  any  end  to  it  as  the  climate  other  worlds? 

becomes  warmer.  On  the  contrary,  every  The  reader  will  not  expect  me  to  an- 
one  knows  that  the  tropics  are  the  most  swer  this  question  positively.  It  must 
fertile  regions  of  the  globe  in  its  pro-  be  admitted  that,  scientifically,  we  have 
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no  light  upon  the  question,  and  there- 
fore no  positive  grounds  for  reaching  a 
conclusion.  We  can  only  reason  by 
analogy  and  by  what  we  know  of  the 
origin  and  conditions  of  life  around  us, 
and  assume  that  the  same  agencies  which 
are  at  play  here  would  be  found  at  play 
under  similar  conditions  in  other  parts 
of  the  universe. 

If  we  ask  what  the  opinion  of  man 
has  been,  we  know  historically  that  our 
race  has,  in  all  periods  of  its  history, 
peopled  other  regions  with  beings  even 
higher  in  the  scale  of  development  than 
we  are  ourselves.  The  gods  and  demons 
of  an  earlier  age  all  wielded  powers 
greater  than  those  granted  to  man — 
powers  which  they  could  use  to  determine 
human  destiny.  But,  up  to  the  time  that 
Copernicus  showed  that  the  planets  were 
other  worlds,  the  location  of  these  imag- 
inary beings  was  rather  indefinite.  It 
was  therefore  quite  natural  that  when 
the  moon  and  planets  were  found  to  be 
dark  globes  of  a size  comparable  with 
that  of  the  earth  itself,  they  were  made  the 
habitations  of  beings  like  unto  ourselves. 

The  trend  of  modem  discovery  has 
been  against  carrying  this  view  to  its 
extreme,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  Be- 
fore considering  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  it  to  the  widest  extent, 
letr  us  enter  upon  some  preliminary  con- 
siderations as  to  the  origin  and  prevalence 
of  life,  so  far  as  we  have  any  sound 
basis  to  go  upon. 

A generation  ago  the  origin  of  life 
upon  our  planet  was  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  science.  All  the  facts 
brought  out  by  investigation  into  the 
past  history  of  our  earth  seemed  to  show, 
with  hardly  the  possibility  of  a doubt, 
that  there  was  a time  when  it  was  a 
fiery  mass,  no  more  capable  of  serving  as 
the  abode  of  a living  being  than  the 
interior  of  a Bessemer  steel  furnace. 
There  must  therefore  have  been,  within 
a certain  period,  a beginning  of  life 
upon  its  surface.  But,  so  far  as  investi- 
gations had  gone — indeed,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone  to  the  present  time, — no  life 
has  been  found  to  originate  of  itself. 
The  living  germ  seems  to  be  necessary 
to  the  beginning  of  any  living  form. 
Whence,  then,  came  the  first  germ? 
Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  a 
suggestion  by  Sir  William  Thompson, 
Voi.  OXI.-No  668  -51 
Digitized  by  Google 


now  Lord  Kelvin,  made  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  that  life  may  have  been 
brought  to  our  planet  by  the  falling  of 
a meteor  from  space.  This  does  not, 
however,  solve  the  difficulty — indeed,  it 
would  only  make  it  greater.  It  still 
leaves  open  the  question  how  life  began 
on  the  meteor;  and  granting  this,  why  it 
was  not  destroyed  by  the  heat  generated 
as  the  meteor  passed  through  the  air. 
The  popular  view  that  life  began  through 
a special  act  of  creative  power  seemed  to 
be  almost  forced  upon  man  by  the 
failure  of  science  to  discover  any  other 
beginning  for  it.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
even  to-day  anything  definite  has  been 
actually  discovered  to  refute  this  view. 
All  we  can  say  about  it  is  that  it  does 
not  run  in  with  the  general  views  of 
modem  science  as  to  the  beginning  of 
things,  and  that  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  it  must  hold  that,  under  certain 
conditions  which  prevail,  life  begins  by 
a very  gradual  process,  similar  to  that 
by  which  forms  suggesting  growth  seem 
to  originate  even  under  conditions  so 
unfavorable  as  those  existing  in  a bottle 
of  acid. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
our  purpose  to  decide  this  question.  If 
life  existed  through  a creative  act,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  that  act  was 
confined  to  one  of  the  countless  millions 
of  worlds  scattered  through  space.  If 
it  began  at  a certain  stage  of  evolution 
by  a natural  process,  the  question  will 
arise,  what  conditions  are  favorable  to 
the  commencement  of  this  process  ? Here 
we  are  quite  justified  in  reasoning  from 
what,  granting  this  process,  has  taken 
place  upon  our  globe  during  its  past 
history.  One  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  accepted  by  the  human  mind 
is  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects. 
The  special  conditions  under  which  we 
find  life  to  develop  around  us  may  be 
comprehensively  summed  up  as  the  exist- 
ence of  water  in  the  liquid  state  and  the 
presence  of  nitrogen,  free  perhaps  in  the 
first  place,  but  accompanied  by  every 
substance  with  which  it  may  form  com- 
binations. Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen are,  then,  the  fundamental  require- 
ments. The  addition  of  calcium  or  other 
forms  of  matter  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a solid  world  goes  without  say- 
ing. The  question,  then,  is  whether  these 
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necessary  conditions  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  universe. 

The  spectroscope  shows  that,  so  far  as 
the  chemical  elements  go,  other  worlds 
are  composed  of  the  same  substance  as 
ours.  Hydrogen  especially  exists  every- 
where, and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  is  true  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  Calcium,  the  base  of  lime,  is 
almost  universal.  So  far  as  chemical 
elements  go,  we  may  therefore  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  conditions  under 
which  life  begins  are  very  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  universe.  It  is  contrary  to 
all  the  analogies  of  nature  to  suppose 
that  life  began  only  on  a single  world. 

It  is  a scientific  inference,  based  on 
facts  so  numerous  as  not  to  admit  of 
serious  question,  that  during  the  history 
of  our  globe  there  has  been  a continually 
improving  development  of  life.  As  ages 
upon  ages  pass,  new  forms  are  generated, 
higher  in  the  scale  than  those  which 
preceded  vthem,  until  at  length  reason 
appears  and  asserts  its  sway.  In  his  last 
and  well  - known  work  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace  has  argued  that  this  develop- 
ment of  life  required  the  presence  of  such 
a rare  combination  of  conditions  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  pre- 
vailed anywhere  except  on  our  earth.  It 
is  quite  impossible  in  an  article  like  the 
present  to  follow  his  reasoning  in  detail; 
but  it  seems  to  me  altogether  incon- 
clusive. Not  only  does  life,  but  intel- 
ligence, flourish  on  this  globe  under  a 
great  variety  of  conditions  as  regards 
temperature  and  surroundings,  and  no 
sound  reason  can  be  shown  why  under 
certain  conditions,  which  are  frequent  in 
the  universe,  intelligent  beings  should 
not  acquire  the  highest  development. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
view  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  prob- 
abilities. A fundamental  tenet  of  this 
theory  is  that  no  matter  how  improb- 
able a result  may  be  on  a single  trial, 
supposing  it  at  all  possible,  it  is  sure  to 
occur  after  a sufficient  number  of  trials, 
— and  over  and  over  again  if  the  trials 
are  repeated  often  enough.  For  example, 
if  a million  grains  of  corn,  of  which  a 
single  one  was  red,  were  all  placed  in  a 
pile,  and  a blindfolded  person  were  re- 
quired to  grope  in  the  pile,  select  a grain, 
and  then  put  it  back  again,  the  chances 
would  be  a million  to  one  against  his 


drawing  out  the  red  grain.  If  drawing 
it  meant  he  should  die,  a sensible  person 
would  give  himself  no  concern  at  having 
to  draw  the  grain.  The  probability  of 
his  death  would  not  be  so  great  as  the 
actual  probability  that  he  will  really  die 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  And 
yet  if  the  whole  human  race  were  re- 
quired to  run  this  chance,  it  is  certain 
that  about  fifteen  hundred,  or  one  out  of  a 
million,  of  the  whole  human  family  would 
draw  the  red  grain  and  meet  his  death. 

Now  apply  this  principle  to  the  uni- 
verse. Let  us  suppose,  to  fix  the  ideas, 
that  there  are  a hundred  million  worlds, 
but  that  the  chances  are  1000  to  1 against 
any  one  of  these  taken  at  random  being 
fitted  for  the  highest  development  of  life 
or  for  the  evolution  of  reason.  The 
chances  would  still  be  that  100,000  of 
them  would  be  inhabited  by  rational  be- 
ings whom  we  may  call  human.  But 
where  are  we  to  look  for  these  worlds? 
This  no  man  can  tell.  We  only  infer 
from  the  statistics  of  the  stars,  and  this 
inference  is  fairly  well  grounded,  that 
the  number  of  worlds  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  may  be  inhabited,  are  to 
be  counted  by  thousands,  and  perhaps 
by  millions. 

In  a number  of  bodies  so  vast  we 
should  expect  every  variety  of  conditions 
as  regards  temperature  and  surroundings. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  special  conditions 
which  prevail  on  our  planet  are  necessary 
to  the  highest  forms  of  life,  we  still  have 
reason  to  believe  that  these  same  con- 
ditions prevail  on  thousands  of  other 
worlds.  The  fact  that  we  might  find  the 
conditions  in  millions  of  other  worlds 
unfavorable  to  life  would  not  disprove 
the  existence  of  the  latter  on  countless 
worlds  differently  situated. 

Coming  down  now  from  the  general 
question  to  the  specific  one,  we  all  know 
that  the  only  worlds  the  conditions  of 
which  can  be  made  the  subject  of  observa- 
tion are  the  planets  which  revolve  around 
the  sun,  and  their  satellites.  The  question 
whether  these  bodies  are  inhabited  is  one 
which,  of  course,  completely  transcends 
not  only  our  powers  of  observation  at 
present,  but  every  appliance  of  research 
that  we  can  conceive  of  men  devising.  If 
Mars  is  inhabited,  and  if  the  people  of 
that  planet  have  equal  powers  with  our- 
selves, the  problem  of  merely  producing 
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an  illumination  which  could  be  seen  in 
our  mo9t  powerful  telescope  would  be 
beyond  all  the  ordinary  efforts  of  an  en- 
tire nation.  An  unbroken  square  mile  of 
flame  would  be  invisible  in  our  telescopes, 
but  a hundred  square  miles  might  be 
seen.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to 
see  any  signs  of  the  works  of  inhab- 
itants even  on  Mars.  All  that  we  can 
do  is  to  ascertain  with  greater  or  less 
probability  whether  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  life  exist  on  the  other  planets 
of  the  system. 

The  moon  being  much  the  nearest  to 
us  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  can 
pronounce  more  definitely  in  its  case 
than  in  any  other.  We  know  that  neither 
air  nor  water  exists  on  the  moon  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  be  perceived  by  the 
most  delicate  tests  at  our  command.  It 
is  certain  that  the  moon’s  atmosphere,  if 
any  exists,  is  less  than  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  density  of  that  around  us. 
The  vacuum  is  greater  than  any  ordinary 
air-pump  is  capable  of  producing.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  so  small  a quan- 
tity of  air  could  be  of  any  benefit  what- 
ever in  sustaining  life;  an  animal  that 
could  get  along  on  so  little  could  get 
along  on  none  at  all. 

But  the  proof  of  the  absence  of  life 
is  yet  stronger  when  we  consider  the  re- 
sults of  actual  telescopic  observation. 
An  object  such  as  an  ordinary  city  block 
could  be  detected  on  the  moon.  If  any- 
thing like  vegetation  were  present  on  its 
surface,  we  should  see  the  changes  which 
it  would  undergo  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  during  one  portion  of  which  it 
would  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  un- 
clouded sun,  and  during  another  to  the 
intense  cold  of  space.  If  men  built 
cities,  or  even  separate  buildings  the  size 
of  the  larger  ones  on  our  earth,  we  might 
see  some  signs  of  them. 

In  recent  times  we  not  only  observe 
the  moon  with  the  telescope,  but  get 
still  more  definite  information  by  pho- 
tography. The  whole  visible  surface  has 
been  repeatedly  photographed  under  the 
best  conditions.  But  no  change  has  been 
established  beyond  question,  nor  does  the 
photograph  show  the  slightest  difference 
of  structure  or  shade  which  could  be 
attributed  to  cities  or  other  works  of 
man.  To  all  appearances  the  whole  sur- 
face of  our  satellite  is  as  completely 


devoid  of  life  as  the  lava  newly  thrown 
from  Vesuvius. 

We  next  pass  to  the  planets.  Mercury, 
the  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  in  a position 
very  unfavorable  for  observation  from  the 
earth,  because  when  nearest  to  us  it  is 
between  us  and  the  sun,  so  that  its  dark 
hemisphere  is  presented  to  us.  Nothing 
satisfactory  has  yet  been  made  out  as  to 
its  condition.  We  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty whether  it  has  an  atmosphere  or 
not.  What  seems  very  probable  is  that 
the  temperature  on  its  surface  is  higher 
than  any  of  our  earthly  animals  could 
sustain.  But  this  proves  nothing. 

We  know  that  Venus  has  an  atmos- 
phere. This  was  very  conclusively  shown 
during  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and 
1882.  But  this  atmosphere  is  so  filled 
with  clouds  or  vapor  that  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  we  ever  get  a view  of 
the  solid  body  of  the  planet  through  it. 
Some  observers  have  thought  they  could 
see  spots  on  Venus  day  after  day,  while 
others  have  disputed  this  view.  On  the 
whole,  if  intelligent  inhabitants  live 
there,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  see 
sun  or  stars.  Instead  of  the  sun  they 
see  only  an  effulgence  in  the  vapory  sky 
which  disappears  and  reappears  at  reg- 
ular intervals. 

When  we  come  to  Mars,  we  have  more 
definite  knowledge,  and  there  seems  to 
be  greater  possibilities  for  life  there  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  planet  besides 
the  earth.  The  main  reason  for  denying 
that  life  such  as  ours  could  exist  there  is 
that  the  atmosphere  of  Mars  is  so  rare 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  re- 
searches, we  cannot  be  fully  assured 
that  it  exists  at  all.  The  very  careful 
comparisons  of  the  spectra  of  Mars  and 
the  moon  made  by  Campbell  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  failed  to  show  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  two.  If  Mars  had  an 
atmosphere  a9  dense  as  ours,  the  result 
could  be  seen  in  the  darkening  of  the 
lines  of  the  spectrum  produced  by  the 
double  passage  of  the  light  through  it. 
There  were  no  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
Mars  that  were  not  seen  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness in  that  of  the  moon.  But  this 
does  not  prove  the  entire  absence  of  an 
atmosphere.  It  only  shows  a limit  to  its 
density.  It  may  be  one-fifth  or  one- 
fourth  the  density  of  that  on  the  earth, 
but  no  more. 
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That  there  must  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  vapor  at  least  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  formation  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  white  polar  caps  of  this 
planet.  Every  reader  of  astronomy  at 
the  present  time  knows  that,  during  the 
Martian  winter,  white  caps  form  around 
the  pole  of  the  planet  which  is  turned 
away  from  the  sun,  and  grow  larger  and 
larger  until  the  sun  begins  to  shine  upon 
them,  when  they  gradually  grow  smaller, 
and  perhaps  nearly  disappear.  It  seems, 
therefore,  fairly  well  proved  that, under  the 
influence  of  cold,  some  white  substance 
forms  around  the  polar  regions  of  Mars 
which  evaporates  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  substance  is  snow  produced  in  the 
same  way  that  snow  is  produced  on  the 
earth,  by  the  evaporation  of  water. 

But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  explanation.  The  sun  sends  less 
than  half  as  much  heat  to  Mars  as  to  the 
earth,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
polar  regions  can  ever  receive  enough  of 
heat  to  melt  any  considerable  quantity 
of  snow.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that 
any  clouds  from  which  snow  could  fall 
ever  obscure  the  surface  of  Mars. 

But  a very  slight  change  in  the  explana- 
tion will  make  it  tenable.  Quite  possibly 
the  white  deposits  may  be  due  to  some- 
thing like  hoar  frost  condensed  from 
slightly  moist  air,  without  the  actual 
production  of  snow.  This  would  produce 
the  effect  that  we  see.  Even  this  explana- 
tion implies  that  Mars  has  air  and  water, 
rare  though  the  former  may  be.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a density  less  than 
this  would  sustain  life  in  some  form. 
Life  not  totally  unlike  that  on  the  earth 
may  therefore  exist  upon  Mars  for  any- 
thing that  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  say. 

In  the  case  of  the  outer  planets  the 
answer  to  our  question  must  be  in  the 
negative.  It  now  seems  likely  that  Ju- 
piter is  a body  very  much  like  our  sun, 
only  that  the  dark  portion  is  too  cool 
to  emit  much,  if  any,  light.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Jupiter  has  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a solid  surface.  Its  interior 
is  in  all  likelihood  a mass  of  molten  mat- 
ler  far  above  a red  heat,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a comparatively  cool,  yet,  to 
our  measure,  extremely  hot,  vapor.  The 
beltlike  clouds  which  surround  the  planet 


are  due  to  this  vapor  combined  with 
the  rapid  rotation.  If  there  is  any  solid 
surface  below  the  atmosphere  that  we 
can  see,  it  is  swept  by  winds  such  that 
nothing  we  have  on  earth  could  with- 
stand them.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
probabilities  are  very  much  against  there 
being  anything  like  a surface.  At  some 
great  depth  in  the  fiery  vapor  there  is 
a solid  nucleus ; that  is  all  we  can  say. 

The  planet  Saturn  seems  to  be  very 
much  like  that  of  Jupiter  in  its  composi- 
tion. It  receives  so  little  heat  from  the 
sun  that,  unless  it  is  a mass  of  fiery  vapor 
like  Jupiter,  the  surface  must  be  far 
below  the  freezing-point. 

We  cannot  speak  with  such  certainty 
of  Uranus  and  Neptune;  yet  the  prob- 
ability seems  to  be  that  they  are  in  much 
Ihe  same  condition  as  Saturn.  They 
are  known  to  have  very  dense  atmos- 
pheres, which  shine  only  by  the  light 
of  the  sun.  But  nothing  is  known  of 
the  composition  of  these  atmospheres. 

To  sum  up  our  argument:  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  learn,  only  a very  small  proportion  of 
the  visible  worlds  scattered  through  space 
are  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  life  does  not 
preclude  the  probability  that  among  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  such  worlds  a vast 
number  are  so  fitted.  Such  being  the 
case,  all  the  analogies  of  nature  lead  us 
to  believe  that,  whatever  the  process 
which  led  to  life  upon  this  earth — 
whether  a special  act  of  creative  power 
or  a gradual  course  of  development — 
through  that  same  process  does  life  be- 
gin in  every  part  of  the  universe  fitted 
to  sustain  it.  The  course  of  develop- 
ment involves  a gradual  improvement  in 
living  forms,  which  by  irregular  steps 
rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
being.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  case  wherever  life  exists. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  beings,  not  only  animated, 
but  endowed  with  reason,  inhabit  count- 
less worlds  in  space.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  very  inspiring  could  we  learn  by 
actual  observation  what  forms  of  society 
exist  throughout  space,  and  see  the  mem- 
bers of  such  societies  enjoying  them- 
selves by  their  warm  firesides.  But  this 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  entirely 
beyond  the  possible  reach  of  our  race,  so 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  a single  world. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

“give  a dog  a bad  name  ” 

THE  passing  of  Joseph  from  Ca- 
naan was  complete.  It  was  an 
evanishment  for  which  there  was 
neither  sackcloth  nor  surprise;  and 
though  there  came  no  news  of  him  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Canaan  did  not  hear 
of  him,  for  surely  it  could  hear  itself 
talk.  The  death  of  Jonas  Tabor  and 
young  Louden’s  crime  and  flight  incited 
high  doings  in  the  National  House 
windows;  many  days  the  sages  lingered 
with  the  broken  meats  of  morals  left  over 
from  the  banquet  of  gossip.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  with  the  ladies  of  a community 
that  reputations  finally  rest,  and  the  ma- 
trons of  Canaan  had  long  ago  made  Joe’s 
exceedingly  uncertain.  Now  they  made 
it  certain. 

They  did  not  fail  of  assistance.  The 
most  powerful  influence  in  the  town  was 
ponderously  corroborative:  Martin  Pike, 
who  stood  for  all  that  was  respectable  and 
financial,  who  passed  the  plate  o’  Sun- 
days, who  held  the  fortunes  of  the  town 
in  his  left  hand,  who  was  trustee  for  the 
widow  and  orphan, — Martin  Pike,  patron 
of  all  worthy  charities,  courted  by  min- 
isters, feared  by  the  wicked  and  idle, 
revered  by  the  good, — Judge  Martin  Pike 
never  referred  to  the  runaway  save  in  the 
accents  of  an  august  doomster.  His  tes- 
timony settled  it. 

In  time  the  precise  nature  of  the 
fugitive’s  sins  was  distorted  in  re- 
port and  grew  vague;  it  was  recalled 
that  he  hod  done  dread  things;  he 
became  a tradition,  a legend,  and  a 
warning  to  the  young;  a Richard  in 
the  bush  to  frighten  colts.  He  was 
preached  at  boys  caught  playing  marbles 
“for  keeps”:  “Do  you  want  to  grow  up 
like  Joe  Louden?”  The  very  name  be- 
came a darkling  threat,  and  children  of 


the  town  would  have  run  had  one  called 
suddenly,  “Here  comes  Joe  Louden!” 
Thus  does  the  evil  men  do  live  after  them, 
and  the  ill  fame  of  the  unrighteous  in- 
crease when  they  are  sped ! 

Very  little  of  Joseph’s  adventures  and 
occupations  during  the  time  of  his  wan- 
dering is  revealed  to  us;  he  always  had 
an  unwilling  memory  for  pain  and  was 
not  afterward  wont  to  speak  of  those 
years  which  cut  the  hard  lines  in  his  face. 
The  first  account  of  him  to  reach  Ca- 
naan came  as  directly  to  the  windows  of 
the  National  House  as  Mr.  Arp,  hasten- 
ing thither  from  the  station,  satchel 
in  hand,  could  bring  it. 

This  was  on  a September  morning,  two 
years  after  the  flight,  and  Eskew,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  to  the  State  Fair  and  had 
beheld  many  things  strangely  affirming 
his  constant  testimony  that  this  unhappy 
world  increaseth  in  sin;  strangest  of  all, 
his  meeting  with  our  vagrant  scalawag  of 
Canaan.  “ Not  a blamebit  of  doubt  about 
it,”  declared  Eskew  to  the  incredulous 
conclave.  “ There  was  that  J oe,  and  no- 
body else,  stuck  up  in  a little  box  outside 
a tent  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  Bellin’ 
tickets  to  see  the  Spotted  Wild  Boy!” 
Yes,  it  was  Joe  Louden!  Think  you  Mr. 
Arp  could  forget  that  face,  those  crooked 
eyebrows?  Had  Eskew  tested  the  recog- 
nition? Had  he  spoken  with  the  out- 
cast? Had  he  not!  Ay,  but  with  such 
peculiar  result  that  the  battle  of  words 
among  the  sages  began  with  a true  onset 
of  the  regulars ; for,  according  to  Eskew’s 
narrative,  when  he  had  delivered  grimly 
at  the  boy  this  charge,  “ I know  you — 
you  re  Joe  Louden  /”  the  extraordinary 
reply  had  been  made  promptly  and  with- 
out change  of  countenance:  “Positively 
no  free  seats!” 

On  this,  the  house  divided,  one  party 
maintaining  that  Joe  had  thus  endeavor- 
ed to  evade  recognition,  the  other  (to  the 
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embitterment  of  Mr.  Arp)  that  the  reply 
was  a distinct  admission  of  identity  and 
at  the  same  time  a refusal  to  grant  any 
favors  on  the  score  of  past  acquaintance- 
ship. Goaded  by  inquiries,  Mr.  Arp,  who 
had  little  desire  to  recall  such  waste  of 
silver,  admitted  more  than  he  had  in- 
tended: that  he  bad  purchased  a ticket 
and  gone  in  to  see  the  Spotted  Wild  Boy, 
halting  in  his  description  of  this  marvel 
with  the  unsatisfactory  and  acrid  state- 
ment that  the  Wild  Boy  was  “ simply 
spotted,”  and  the  stung  query,  “ I sup- 
pose you  know  what  a spot  is.  Squire?” 
When  he  came  out  of  the  tent  he  had 
narrowly  examined  the  ticket-seller, — who 
seemed  unaware  of  his  scrutiny,  and, 
when  not  engaged  with  his  tickets,  ap- 
plied himself  to  a dirty  law-looking  book. 
It  was  Joseph  Louden,  reasserted  Eskew, 
a little  taller,  a little  paler,  incredibly 
shabby  and  miraculously  thin.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  left,  his  forehead  was 
somewhat  disfigured  by  the  scar  of  an 
old  blow — such  as  might  have  been  dealt 
by  a blunt  instrument  in  the  nature  of 
a poker. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Mr. 
Arp  whirled  upon  Uncle  Joe  Davey,  who 
was  enjoying  himself  by  repeating  at  in- 
tervals the  unreasonable  words,  “ Couldn’t 
of  be’n  Joe,”  without  any  explanation. 
“Why  couldn’t  it?”  shouted  Eskew.  “It 
was!  Do  you  think  my  eyes  are  as  fur 
gone  as  yours?  I saw  him,  I tell  you! 
The  same  ornery  Joe  Louden,  run  away 
and  sellin’  tickets  for  a side-show.  He 
wasn’t  even  the  boss  of  it;  the  manager 
was  about  the  meanest-lookin’  human  I 
ever  saw — and  most  humans  look  mighty 
mean,  accordin’  to  my  way  of  thinkin’! 
Riffraff  of  the  riffraff  are  his  friends 
now,  same  as  they  were  here.  Weeds! 
and  he’s  a weed,  always  was  and  always 
will  be!  Him  and  his  kind  aren’t  any 
more  than  jimpsons;  overrun  everything 
if  you  give  ’em  a chance.  Devil-flowers! 
They  have  to  be  hoed  out  and  scattered 
— even  then,  like  as  not,  they’ll  come  back 
next  year  and  ruin  your  plantin’  once 
more.  That  boy  Joe  ’ll  turn  up  here 
again  some  day;  you’ll  see  if  he  don’t. 
He’s  a seed  of  trouble  and  iniquity,  and 
anything  of  that  kind  is  sure  to  come 
back  to  Canaan!  Jimpson,  that’s  what 
he  is!” 

Mr.  Arp  stuck  to  his  prediction  for  sev- 


eral months ; then  he  began  to  waver  and 
evade.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  fol- 
lowing its  first  utterance,  he  had  formed 
the  habit  of  denying  that  he  had  ever 
made  it  at  all,  and,  finally  having  come 
to  believe  with  all  his  heart  that  the 
prophecy  had  been  deliberately  foisted 
upon  him  and  put  in  his  mouth  by  Squire 
Buckalew,  became  so  sore  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  even  the  hardiest  dared  not 
refer  to  it  in  his  presence. 

Eskew’s  story  of  the  ticket-seller  was 
the  only  news  of  Joe  Louden  that  came 
to  Canaan  during  seven  years.  Another 
citizen  of  the  town  encountered  the  wan- 
derer, however,  but  under  circumstances 
so  susceptible  to  misconception  that,  in 
a moment  of  illumination,  he  decided 
to  let  the  matter  rest  in  a golden  silence. 
This  was  Mr.  Bantry. 

Having  elected  an  elaborate  course  in 
the  Arts,  at  the  University  which  was 
of  his  possessions,  what  more  natural  than 
that  Eugene  should  seek  the  Metropolis 
for  the  short  Easter  vacation  of  his 
Senior  year,  in  order  that  his  perusal  of 
the  Masters  should  be  uninterrupted? 
But  it  was  his  misfortune  to  find  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  less  interesting 
than  some  intricate  phases  of  the  gayety 
of  New  York — phases  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand without  elaborate  study  and  a 
series  of  experiments  which  the  discreetly 
selfish  permit  others  to  make  for  them. 
Briefly,  Eugene,  thoroughly  respectable 
ordinarily,  especially  in  Canaan,  despite 
his  hints  that  his  life  at  the  University 
was  a wild  one,  found  himself  dancing, 
one  night,  with  a young  person  in  a big 
hat,  at  the  “ Straw-Cellar,”  a crowded 
hall,  down  very  deep  in  the  town  and  not 
at  all  the  place  for  Eugene. 

Acute  crises  are  to  be  expected  at  the 
“ Straw-Cellar,”  and  Eugene  was  the  only 
one  present  who  was  thoroughly  surprised 
when  that  of  this  night  arrived,  though 
all  of  the  merrymakers  were  frightened 
when  they  perceived  its  extent.  There  is 
no  need  to  detail  the  catastrophe.  It 
came  suddenly,  and  the  knife  did  not 
flash.  Sick  and  thinking  of  himself, 
Eugene  stood  staring  at  the  figure  lying 
before  him  upon  the  reddening  floor.  A 
rabble  fought  with  the  quick  policemen 
at  the  doors,  and  then  the  lights  went  out, 
extinguished  by  the  proprietor,  living 
up  to  his  reputation  for  always  being 
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thoughtful  of  his  patrons.  The  place 
had  been  a nightmare;  it  became  a black 
impossibility.  Eugene  staggered  to  one 
of  the  open  windows,  from  the  sill  of 
which  a man  had  just  leaped. 

“ Don’t  jump,”  said  a voice  close  to  his 
ear.  “ That  fellow  broke  his  leg,  I think, 
and  they  caught  him,  anyway,  as  soon  as 
he  struck  the  pavement.  It’s  a big  raid. 
Come  this  way.” 

A light  hand  fell  upon  his  arm  and  he 
followed  its  leading,  blindly,  to  find  him- 
self pushed  through  a narrow  doorway 
and  down  a flight  of  tricky,  wooden 
steps,  at  the  foot  of  which,  silhouetted 
against  a street  light,  a tall  policeman 
was  on  guard.  He  laid  masterful  hands 
on  Eugene. 

u*Sh,  Mack  I”  whispered  a cautious 
voice  from  the  stairway.  “ That’s  a 
friend  of  mine  and  not  one  of  those  you 
need.  He’s  only  a student  and  scared 
to  death !” 

“ Hurry,”  said  the  policeman  under  his 
breath,  twisting  Eugene  sharply  by  him 
into  the  street;  after  which  he  stormed 
vehemently:  “ On  your  way,  both  of  ye! 
Move  on  up  the  street!  Don’t  be  tryin’ 
to  poke  yer  heads  in  here!  Ye’d  be  more 
anxious  to  git  out,  once  ye  got  in,  I 
tell  ye !” 

A sob  of  relief  came  from  Bantry  as  he 
gained  the  next  corner,  the  slight  figure 
of  his  conductor  at  his  side.  “ You’d 
better  not  go  to  places  like  the  ‘ Straw- 
Cellar/  ” said  the  latter,  gravely.  “ I’d 
been  watching  you  for  an  hour.  You 
were  dancing  with  the  girl  who  did 
the  cutting.” 

Eugene  leaned  against  a wall,  faint, 
one  arm  across  his  face.  He  was  too  ill 
to  see,  or  care,  who  it  was  that  had  saved 
him.  “ I never  saw  her  before,”  he 
babbled  incoherently,  “ never,  never, 
never!  I thought  she  looked  handsome, 
and  asked  her  if  she’d  dance  with  me. 
Then  I saw  she  seemed  queer — and  wild, 
and  she  kept  guiding  and  pushing  as  we 
danced  until  we  were  near  that  man — and 
then  she — then  it  was  all  over — before — ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other;  “she's  been 
threatening  to  do  it  for  a long  time. 
Jealous.  Mighty  good  sort  of  a girl, 
though,  in  lots  of  ways.  Only  yesterday 
I talked  with  her  and  almost  thought  I’d 
calmed  her  out  of  it.  But  you  can’t  tell 
with  some  women!  They’ll  brighten  up 


and  talk  straight  and  seem  sensible  one 
minute,  and  promise  to  behave,  and  mean 
it  too,  and  the  next,  there  they  go,  ma- 
king a scene,  cutting  somebody  or  killing 
themselves!  You  can’t  count  on  them. 
But  that’s  not  to  the  point,  exactly,  I ex- 
pect. You’d  better  keep  away  from  the 
i Straw-Cellar.’  If  you’d  been  caught 
with  the  rest  you’d  have  had  a hard 
time,  and  they’d  have  found  out  your 
real  name,  too,  because  it’s  pretty  seri- 
ous on  account  of  your  dancing  with 
her  when  she  did  it,  and  the  Canaan  pa- 
pers would  have  got  hold  of  it  and  you 
wouldn’t  be  invited  to  Judge  Pike’s  any 
more,  Eugene.” 

Eugene  dropped  his  arm  from  his  eyes 
and  stared  into  the  face  of  his  step- 
brother. 

“ Joe  Louden !”  he  gasped. 

“I’ll  never  tell,”  said  Joe.  “You’d 
better  keep  out  of  all  this  sort.  You 
don’t  understand  it,  and  you  don’t — you 
don’t  do  it  because  you  care.”  He  smiled 
wanly,  his  odd  distorted  smile  of  friend- 
liness. “When  you  go  back  you  might 
tell  father  I’m  all  right.  I’m  working 
through  a law-school  here — and  remem- 
ber me  to  Norbert  Flitcroft,”  he  finished 
with  a chuckle. 

Eugene  covered  his  eyes  again  and 
groaned. 

“It’s  all  right,”  Joe  assured  him. 
“You’re  as  safe  as  if  it  had  never  hap- 
pened. And  I expect”  — he  went  on 
thoughtfully — “ I expect,  maybe,  you’d 
prefer  not  to  say  you’d  seen  me,  when  you 
go  back  to  Canaan.  Well,  that’s  all 
right.  I don’t  suppose  father  will  be 
asking  after  me — exactly!” 

“ No,  he  doesn’t,”  said  Eugene,  still 
white  and  shaking.  “ Don’t  stand  talk- 
ing. I’m  sick.” 

“ Of  course,”  returned  J oe.  “ But 
there’s  one  thing  I would  like  to  ask 
you — ” 

“ Your  father’s  health  is  perfect,  I 
believe.” 

“ It — it — it  was  something  else,”  Joe 
stammered,  pitifully.  “ Are  they  all — 
are  they  all — all  right  at — at  Judge 
Pike’s?” 

“Quite!”  Eugene  replied,  sharply. 
“Are  you  going  to  get  me  away  from 
here?  I’m  sick,  I tell  you!” 

“This  street,”  said  Joe,  and  cheerfully 
led  the  way. 
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Five  minutes  later  the  two  had  parted, 
and  Joe  leaned  against  a cheap  res- 
taurant sign-board,  drearily  staring  after 
the  lamps  of  the  gipsy  night-cab  he  had 
found  for  his  stepbrother.  Eugene  had 
not  offered  to  share  the  vehicle  with  him, 
had  not  even  replied  to  his  good-night. 

And  Joe  himself  had  neglected  to  do 
something  he  might  well  have  done:  he 
had  not  asked  Eugene  for  news  of  Ariel 
Tabor.  It  will  not  justify  him  entirely 
to  suppose  that  he  assumed  that  her 
grandfather  and  she  had  left  Canaan 
never  to  return,  and  therefore  Eugene 
knew  nothing  of  her;  no  such  explana- 
tion serves  Joe  for  his  neglect,  for  the 
fair  truth  is  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
her.  She  had  been  a sort  of  playmate, 
before  his  flight,  a friend  taken  for 
granted,  about  whom  he  had  consciously 
thought  little  more  than  he  thought 
about  himself — and  easily  forgotten. 
Not  forgotten  in  the  sense  that  she  had 
passed  out  of  his  memory,  but  forgotten 
none  the  less;  she  had  never  had  a place 
in  his  imaginings,  and  so  it  befell  that 
when  he  no  longer  saw  her  from  day  to 
day,  she  had  gone  from  his  thoughts 
altogether. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

A DAD  PENNY  TURNS  UP 

EUGENE  did  not  inform  Canaan,  nor 
any  inhabitant,  of  his  adventure  of 
the  “ Straw-Cellar,”  nor  did  any  hear 
of  his  meeting  with  his  stepbrother;  and 
after  Mr.  Arp’s  adventure,  five  years 
passed  into  the  imperishable  before  the 
town  heard  of  the  wanderer  again,  and 
then  it  heard  at  first  hand;  Mr.  Arp’s 
prophecy  fell  true  and  he  took  it  back 
to  his  bosom  again,  claimed  it  as  his  own 
the  morning  of  its  fulfilment.  Joe 
Louden  had  come  back  to  Canaan. 

The  elder  Louden  was  the  first  to  know 
of  his  prodigal’s  return.  He  was  alone 
in  the  office  of  the  wooden-butter-dish 
factory,  of  which  he  was  the  superin- 
tendent, when  the  young  man  came  in 
unannounced.  He  was  still  pale  and 
thin;  his  eyebrows  had  the  same  crook, 
one  corner  of  his  mouth  the  same  droop; 
he  was  only  an  inch  or  so  taller,  not 
enough  to  be  thought  a tall  man;  and 
yet,  for  a few  moments  the  father  did 
not  recognize  his  son,  and  stared  at  him, 


inquiring  his  business.  During  those 
few  seconds  of  unrecognition,  Mr.  Lou- 
den was  somewhat  favorably  impressed 
with  the  stranger’s  appearance. 

“ You  don’t  know  me,”  said  Joe,  smiling 
cheerfully.  “ Perhaps  I’ve  changed  in 
seven  years.”  And  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Then  Mr.  Louden  knew ; he  tilted 
back  in  his  desk  chair,  his  mouth  falling 
open.  “ Good  God !”  he  said,  not  notic- 
ing the  outstretched  hand.  “ Have  you 
come  back?” 

Joe’s  hand  fell.  “Yes,  I’ve  come  back 
to  Canaan.” 

Mr.  Louden  looked  at  him  a long  time 
without  replying;  finally  he  remarked: 

“I  see  you’ve  still  got  a scar  on  your 
forehead.” 

“ Oh,  I’ve  forgotten  all  about  that,” 
said  the  other,  twisting  his  soft  hat  in 
his  hands.  “ Seven  years  wipes  out  a 
good  many  grievances  and  wrongs.” 

“You  think  so?”  Mr.  Louden  grunted. 
“ I suppose  it  might  wipe  out  a good  deal 
with  some  people.  How’d  you  happen 
to  stop  off  at  Canaan?  On  your  way 
somewhere,  I suppose.” 

“ No,  I’ve  come  back  to  stay.” 

Mr.  Louden  plainly  received  this  as  no 
pleasant  surprise.  “What  for?”  he  ask- 
ed, slowly. 

“ To  practise  law,  father.” 

“ What!” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  young  man,  quietly. 
“ There  ought  to  be  an  opening  here  for 
me.  I’m  a graduate  of  as  good  a law- 
school  as  there  is  in  the  country — ” 

“You  are!” 

“Certainly,”  said  Joe,  quietly.  “I’ve 
put  myself  through,  working  in  the 
summer — ” 

“Working!”  Mr.  Louden  snorted. 
“ Side-shows  ?” 

“ Oh,  worse  than  that,  sometimes,”  re- 
turned the  young  man,  laughing.  “ Any- 
thing I could  get.  But  I’ve  always  want- 
ed to  come  back  home  and  work  here.” 

Mr.  Louden  leaned  forward,  a hand  on 
each  knee,  his  brow  deeply  corrugated. 
“ Do  you  think  you’ll  get  much  practice 
in  Canaan  ?” 

“Why  not?  I’ve  had  a year  in  a 
good  office  in  New  York  since  I left  the 
school,  and  I think  I ought  to  get  along 
all  right.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mr.  Louden,  brieflv.  “You 
do?” 
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“ Yes.  Don’t  you?” 

“ Who  do  you  think  in  Canaan  would 
put  a case  in  your  hands?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  expect  to  get  anything 
important  at  the  start.  But  after 
while--” 

“ With  your  reputation?” 

The  smile  which  had  faded  from  Joe’s 
lips  returned  to  them.  “ Oh,  I know 
they  thought  I was  a harum-scarum  sort 
of  boy,”  he  answered,  lightly,  “ and  that 
it  was  a foolish  thing  to  run  away  for 
nothing;  but  you  had  said  I mustn’t 
come  to  you  for  help — ” 

“ I meant  it,”  said  Mr.  Louden. 

“But  that’s  all  seven  years  ago,  and 
I suppose  the  town’s  forgotten  all  about 
it,  and  forgotten  me,  too.  So,  you  see, 
I can  make  a fresh  start.  That’s  what 
I came  back  for.” 

“ You’ve  made  up  your  mind  to  stay 
here,  then?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ 1 don’t  believe,”  said  Mr.  Louden, 
uneasily,  “that  Mrs.  Louden  would  be 
willing  to  let  you  live  with  us.” 

“No,”  said  Joe,  gently.  “I  didn’t 
expect  it.”  He  turned  to  the  window 
and  looked  out,  averting  his  face,  yet 
scoring  himself  with  the  contempt  he  had 
learned  to  feel  for  those  who  pity  them- 
selves. His  father  had  not  even  asked 
him  to  sit  down.  There  was  a long  si- 
lence, disturbed  only  by  Mr.  Louden’s 
breathing,  which  could  be  heard,  heavy 
and  troubled. 

At  last  Joe  turned  again,  smiling  as 
before.  “ Well,  I won’t  keep  you  from 
your  work,”  he  said.  “ I suppose  you’re 
pretty  busy — ” 

“ Yes,  I am,”  responded  his  father, 
promptly.  “ But  I’ll  see  you  again  be- 
fore you  go.  I want  to  give  you  some 
advice.” 

“I’m  not  going,”  said  Joe.  “Not  go- 
ing to  leave  Canaan,  I mean.  Where 
will  I find  Eugene?” 

“ At  the  Tocsin  office ; he’s  the  assistant 
editor.  Judge  Pike  bought  the  Tocsin 
last  year,  and  he  thinks  a good  deal  of 
Eugene.  Don’t  forget  I said  to  come 
to  see  me  again  before  you  go.” 

Joe  came  over  to  the  older  man  and 
held  out  his  hand.  “ Shake  hands, 
father,”  he  said.  Mr.  Louden  looked  at 
him  out  of  small  implacable  eyes,  the 
steady  hostility  of  which  only  his  wife 
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or  the  imperious  Martin  Pike,  his  em- 
ployer, could  quell.  He  shook  his  head. 

“I  don’t  see  any  use  in  it,”  he  an- 
swered. “ It  wouldn’t  mean  anything. 

All  my  life  I’ve  been  a hard-working 
man  and  an  abiding  man.  Before  you 
got  in  trouble  you  never  did  anything 
you  ought  to;  you  ran  with  the  lowest 
people  in  town,  and  I and  all  your  folks 
were  ashamed  of  you.  I don’t  see  that 
we’ve  got  a call  to  be  any  different  now.” 

He  swung  around  to  his  desk  emphatical- 
ly, on  the  last  word,  and  Joe  turned  away 
and  went  out  quietly. 

But  it  was  a bright  morning  to  which 
he  emerged  from  the  outer  doors  of  the 
factory,  and  he  made  his  way  toward 
Main  Street  at  a lively  gait.  As  he 
turned  the  corner  opposite  the  National 
House,  he  walked  into  Mr.  Eskew  Arp. 

The  old  man  drew  back  angrily. 

“Lord  ’a’  mercy!”  cried  Joe,  heartily. 

“ It’s  Mr.  Arp ! I almost  ran  you  down !” 

Then,  as  Mr.  Arp  made  no  response,  but 
stood  stockstill  in  the  way,  staring  at 
him  fiercely,  “ Don’t  you  know  me,  Mr. 

Arp?”  the  young  man  asked.  “I’m  Joe 
Louden.” 

Eskew  abruptly  thrust  his  face  close 
to  the  other’s.  “No  free  seats!”  he 
hissed,  savagely;  and  swept  across  to  the 
hotel  to  set  his  world  afire. 

Joe  looked  after  the  irate,  receding 
figure,  and  watched  it  disappear  into 
the  Main  Street  door  of  the  National 
House.  As  the  door  closed,  he  became 
aware  of  a mighty  shadow  upon  the 
pavement,  and  turning,  beheld  a fat 
young  man,  wearing  upon  his  forehead 
a scar  similar  to  his  own,  waddling  by 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

“How  are  you,  Norbert?”  Joe  began. 

“Don’t  you  remember  me?  I — ” lie 
came  to  a full  stop,  as  the  fat  one,  thrust- 
ing out  an  under  lip  as  his  only  token 
of  recognition,  passed  balefully  on. 

Joe  proceeded  slowly  until  he  came  to 
the  Tocsin  building.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairway  leading  up  to  the  offices  he 
hesitated  for  a few  moments;  then  he 
turned  away  and  walked  toward  the 
quieter  part  of  Main  Street.  Most  of 
the  people  he  met  took  no  notice  of  him, 
only  two  or  three  giving  him  second 
glances  of  half-cognizance,  as  though  he 
reminded  them  of  some  one  they  could 
not  place,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
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come  near  the  Pike  Mansion  that  he 
saw  a full  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  one 
of  the  many  whom  he  knew,  and  who 
had  known  him  in  his  boyhood  in  the 
town.  A lady,  turning  a corner,  looked 
up  carelessly,  and  then  half  stopped  with- 
in a few  feet  of  him,  as  if  startled.  Joe’s 
cheeks  went  a sudden  crimson;  for  it 
was  the  lady  of  his  old  dreams. 

Seven  years  had  made  Mamie  Pike 
only  prettier.  She  had  grown  into  her 
young  womanhood  with  an  ampleness 
that  had  nothing  of  oversufficiency  in  it, 
nor  anywhere  a threat  that  some  day 
there  might  be  too  much  of  her.  Not 
quite  seventeen  when  he  had  last  seen 
her,  now,  at  twenty-four,  her  amber  hair 
elaborately  becoming  a plump  and  reg- 
ular face,  all  of  her  old  charm  came  over 
him  once  more,  and  it  suddenly  seemed 
to  him  that  he  saw  clearly  his  real  rea- 
son for  coming  back  to  Canaan.  She 
had  been  the  Rich-Little-Girl  of  his  child 
days,  the  golden  princess  playing  in  the 
Palace-Grounds,  and  in  his  early  boy- 
hood (until  he  had  grown  wicked  and 
shabby)  he  had  been  sometimes  invited 
to  the  Pike  Mansion  for  the  games  and 
ice-cream  of  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
before  her  dancing  days  began.  He  had 
gone  timidly,  not  daring  ever  to  " call  ” 
her  in  " Quaker  Meeting”  or  "Post- 
office,”  but  watching  her  reverently  and 
surreptitiously  and  continually.  She  had 
always  seemed  to  him  the  one  thing  of 
all  the  world  most  rare,  most  mysterious, 
most  unapproachable.  She  had  not  offer- 
ed an  apparition  less  so  in  those  days 
when  he  began  to  come  under  the  sus- 
picion of  Canaan,  when  the  old  people 
began  to  look  upon  him  hotly,  the  young 
people  coldly.  His  very  exclusion  wove 
for  him  a glamour  about  her,  and  she 
was  more  than  ever  his  moon,  far,  lovely, 
unattainable,  and  brilliant,  never  to  be 
reached  by  his  lifted  arms,  but  only  by 
his  lifted  eyes.  Nor  had  his  long  ab- 
sence obliterated  that  light;  somewhere 
in  his  dreams  it  had  always  had  place, 
shining,  perhaps,  with  a fainter  lustre 
as  the  years  grew  to  seven,  but  never  gone 
altogether.  Now,  at  last,  that  he  stood 
in  her  very  presence  again,  it  sprang 
to  the  full  flood  of  its  old  brilliance — 
■and  more! 

As  she  came  to  her  half-stop  of  sur- 
prise, startled,  he  took  his  courage  in  two 


hands,  and,  lifting  his  hat,  stepped  to 
her  side. 

"You — you  remember  me?”  he  stam- 
mered. 

"Yes,”  she  answered,  a little  breath- 
lessly. 

" Ah,  that’s  kind  of  you !”  he  cried, 
and  began  to  walk  on  with  her  uncon- 
sciously. "I  feel  like  a returned  ghost 
wandering  about — invisible  and  unrecog- 
nized. So  few  people  seem  to  remem- 
ber me !” 

" I think  you  are  wrong.  I think 
you’ll  find  everybody  remembers  you,” 
she  responded,  uneasily." 

" No,  I’m  afraid  not,”  he  began.  " I — ” 

"I’m  afraid  they  do!” 

Joe  laughed  a little.  " My  father  was 
saying  something  like  that  to  me  a while 
ago.  He  meant  that  they  used  to  think 
me  a great  scapegrace  here.  Do  you 
mean  that?” 

" I’d  scarcely  like  to  say,”  she  an- 
swered, her  face  growing  more  troubled; 
for  now  they  were  close  on  the  impe- 
rial domain. 

" But  it’s  long  ago  — and  I really 
didn’t  do  anything  so  outrageous,  it 
seems  to  me.”  He  laughed  again.  " I 
know  your  father  was  angry  with  me 
once  or  twice,  especially  the  night  I hid 
on  your  porch  to  watch  you — to  watch 
your  dance,  I mean.  But,  you  see,  I’ve 
come  back  to  rehabilitate  myself,  to — ” 

She  interrupted  him.  They  were  not 
far  from  her  gate,  and  she  saw  her  father 
standing  in  the  yard,  severely  directing 
a painter  who  was  at  work  on  one  of 
the  cast-iron  deer. 

" Mr.  Louden,”  she  said,  in  as  kindly 
a tone  as  she  could,  " I shall  have  to  ask 
you  not  to  walk  with  me.  My  father 
would  not  like  it.” 

Joe  stopped  with  a jerk. 

" Why,  I — I thought  I’d  go  in  and 
shake  hands  with  him, — and  tell  him  I — ” 

Astonishment  that  partook  of  ten*>r 
and  of  awe  spread  itself  instantly  upon 
her  face. 

"Good  gracious!”  she  cried.  “No!” 

"Very  well,”  said  Joe,  humbly. 
" Good-by.” 

He  was  too  late  to  get  away  with  any 
good  grace.  Judge  Pike  had  seen  them, 
and,  even  as  Joe  turned  to  go,  rushed 
down  to  the  gate,  flung  it  open,  and,  too 
profoundly  enraged  to  speak,  motioned 
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his  daughter  to  enter.  This  he  did  with 
one  wide  sweep  of  his  arm,  and,  with 
another  sweep,  forbade  Joe  to  look  upon 
either  moon  or  sun.  It  was  a magnif- 
icent gesture:  it  excluded  the  young  man 
from  the  street,  Judge  Pike’s  street,  and 
from  the  town.  Judge  Pike’s  town.  It 
swept  him  from  the  earth,  abolished  him, 
denied  him  the  right  to  breathe  the  com- 
mon air,  to  be  seen  of  men;  and,  at  once 
a headsman’s  stroke  and  an  excommuni- 
cation, destroyed  him,  soul  and  body, 
thus  rebuking  the  silly  Providence  that 
had  created  him,  and  repairing  Its  mis- 
take by  annihilating  him.  This  hurling 
Olympian  gesture  smote  the  street;  the 
rails  of  the  car-track  sprang  and  quiv- 
ered with  the  shock;  it  thundered,  and, 
amid  the  dumfounding  uproar  of  the 
wrath  of  a god,  the  Will  of  the  Canaanite 
Jove  wrote  the  words  in  fiery  letters  upon 
the  ether,  “ Cease  to  be  !” 

Joe  did  not  go  in  to  shake  hands  with 
Judge  Pike. 

He  turned  the  next  corner  a mo- 
ment later,  and  went  down  the  quiet 
street  that  led  to  the  house  which  had 
been  his  home.  He  did  not  glance  at  that 
somewhat  grim  edifice,  but  passed  it,  his 
eyes  averted,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the 
long,  ramshackle  cottage  next  door.  The 
windows  were  boarded;  the  picket  fence 
dropped  even  to  the  ground  in  some 
sections;  the  chimneys  sagged  and 
curved;  the  roof  of  the  long  porch  sprin- 
kled shingles  over  the  unkempt  yard 
with  every  wind  and  seemed  about  to  fall. 
The  place  was  desolate  with  long  empti- 
ness and  decay:  it  looked  like  a Haunt- 
ed House;  and  nailed  to  the  padlocked 
gate  was  a sign,  half  obliterated  with 
the  winters  it  had  fronted,  “ For  Sale 
or  Rent.” 

Joe  gat  him  meditatively  back  to  Main 
Street  and  to  the  Tocsin  building.  This 
time  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  mounted 
the  stairs  and  knocked  upon  the  door  of 
the  assistant  editor. 

“Oh,”  said  Eugene.  “You’ve  turned 
up,  have  you  ?” 

Mr.  Bantry  of  the  Tocsin  was  not  at 
all  the  Eugene  rescued  from  the  “ Straw- 
Cellar.”  The  present  gentleman  was 
more  the  electric  Freshman  than  the  ill 
and  frightened  adventurer  whom  Joe  had 
encountered  in  New  York.  It  was  to  be 
seen  immediately  that  the  assistant  editor 
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had  nothing  undaintily  businesslike 
about  him,  nor  was  there  the  litter  on  his 
desk  which  one  might  have  expected. 
He  had  the  air  of  a gentleman  dilettante 
who  amused  himself  faintly  by  spending 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  room  now  and  then. 

It  was  the  evolution  to  the  perfect  of  his 
Freshman  manner,  and  his  lively  ap- 
parel, somewhat  chastened,  of  course,  by 
an  older  taste,  might  have  been  foretold 
from  that  which  had  smitten  Canaan 
seven  years  before.  He  sat  not  at  the 
orderly  and  handsome  desk,  but  lay 
stretched  upon  a divan  of  green  leather, 
smoking  a cigar  of  purest  ray  and  read- 
ing sleepily  a small  verse-looking  book 
in  morocco.  His  occupation,  his  general 
air,  the  furniture  of  the  room,  and  his 
title  (doubtless  equipped  with  a cor- 
responding salary)  might  have  inspired 
in  an  observant  cynic  the  idea  that  here 
lay  a pet  of  Fortune  the  greater  part 
of  whose  work  was  done  by  others  (per- 
haps too  anxious  that  the  paper  should 
thrive),  and  that  his  position  had  been 
the  fruit  of  nepotism,  or,  mayhap,  a suc- 
cessful wooing  of  some  daughter,  wife, 
or  widow.  Eugene  looked  competent 
for  that. 

“ I’ve  come  back  to  stay,  ’Gene,”  said 
Joe. 

Bantry  had  dropped  his  book  and 
raised  himself  on  an  elbow.  “Exceed- 
ingly interesting,”  he  said.  “I  suppose 
you’ll  try  to  find  something  to  do.  I 
don’t  think  you  could  get  a place  here; 
Judge  Pike  owns  the  Tocsin,  and  I 
greatly  fear  he  has  a prejudice  against 
you.” 

“ I expect  he  has,”  J oe  chuckled,  some- 
what sadly.  “But  I don’t  want  news- 
paper work.  I’m  going  to  practise  law.” 

“By  Jove!  you  have  courage,  my  fes- 
tive prodigal.  Vraiment!” 

Joe  cocked  his  head  to  one  side  with 
his  old  look  of  the  friendly  puppy. 
“You  always  did  like  to  talk  that  nov- 
eletty  way,  ’Gene,  didn’t  you?”  he  said, 
impersonally. 

Eugene’s  color  rose.  “ Have  you  saved 
up  anything  to  starve  on?”  he  asked, 
crisply. 

“ Oh,  I’m  not  so  badly  off.  I’ve  had 
a salary  in  an  office  for  a year,  and  I had 
one  pretty  good  day  at  the  races — ” 

“ You’d  better  go  back  and  have  an- 
other,” said  his  stepbrother.  “ You  don’t 
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seem  to  comprehend  your  standing  in 
Canaan.” 

Joe  turned  to  the  door.  “I’m  begin- 
ning to,”  he  said,  gently.  “ It’s  funny, 
too — ii^  a way.  Well — I won’t  keep  you 
any  longer.  I just  stopped  in  to  say 
good  day — ” He  paused,  faltering. 

“ All  right,  all  right,”  Eugene  said, 
briskly.  “ And,  by  the  way,  I haven’t 
mentioned  that  I saw  you  in  New  York.” 

“ Oh,  I didn’t  suppose  that  you  would.” 

“And  you  needn’t  say  anything  about 
it,  I faney.” 

“I  don’t  think,”  said  Joe,  quietly, — “I 
don’t  think  that  you  need  be  afraid  I’ll 
do  that.  Good-by.” 

“Be  sure  to  shut  the  door,  please;  it’s 
rather  noisy  with  it  open.  Good-by.” 
Eugene  waved  his  hand  and  sank  back 
upon  the  divan. 

Joe  went  across  the  street  to  the 
National  House.  The  sages  fell  as 
silent  as  if  he  had  been  Martin  Pike. 
They  had  just  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing a telephone  monologue  by  Mr.  Brown, 
the  clerk,  to  which  they  had  listened 
intently:  “Yes.  This  is  Brown.  Oh — 
oh,  it’s  Judge  Pike?  Yes  indeed,  Judge, 
yes  indeed,  I hear  you — ha  ha!  Of 
course,  I understand.  Yes,  Judge,  I 
heard  he  was  in  town.  No,  he  hasn’t 
been  here.  Not  yet,  that  is,  Judge.  Yes, 
I hear.  No,  I won’t,  of  course.  Certain- 
ly not.  I will,  I will.  I hear  perfectly,  I 
understand.  Yes,  sir.  Good-by,  Judge.” 

Joe  had  begun  to  write  his  name  in 
the  register.  “ My  trunk  is  still  at  the 
station,”  he  said.  “I’ll  give  you  my 
check  to  send  down  for  it.” 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  the  clerk.  “ We 
have  no  rooms.” 

“ What !”  cried  Joe,  innocently.  “ Why, 
I never  knew  more  than  eight  people  to 
stay  here  at  the  same  time  in  my  life.” 

“ We  have  no  rooms,”  repeated  the 
clerk,  curtly. 

“ Ts  there  a convention  here?” 

“We  have  no  rooms,  I say!” 

Joe  looked  up  into  the  condensed  eyes 
of  Mr.  Brown.  “ Oh,”  he  said,  “ I see.” 

Deathly  silence  followed  him  to  the 
door,  hut,  as  it  closed  behind  him,  he 
heard  the  outbreak  of  the  sages  like 
a tidal  wave  striking  a dump-heap  of 
tin  cans. 

Two  hours  later  he  descended  from  an 
evil  ark  of  a cab  at  the  corral  attached 
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to  Beaver  Beach,  and  followed  the  path 
through  the  marsh  to  the  crumbling  pier. 

A red-bearded  man  was  seated  on  a plank 
by  the  water  edge,  fishing. 

“Mike,”  said  Joe,  “have  you  got  room 
for  me?  Can  you  take  me  in  for  a few 
days  until  I find  a place  in  town  where 
they’ll  let  me  stay?” 

The  red-bearded  man  rose  slowly,  push- 
ed back  his  hat,  and  stared  hard  at  the 
wanderer;  then  he  uttered  a howl  of  joy 
and  seized  the  other’s  hands  in  his  and 
shook  them  wildly. 

“ Glory  be  on  high !”  he  shouted.  “ It’s 
Joe  Louden  come  back!  We  never  knew 
how  we  missed  ye  till  ye’d  gone!  Place 
fer  ye!  Can  I find  it?  There  ain’t  a 
imp  o’  perdition  in  town,  includin’  me 
self,  that  wouldn’t  kill  me  if  I couldn’t! 
Ye’ll  have  old  Maggie’s  room,  me  own 
aunt’s ; ye  remember  how  she  used  to 
dance ! Ha,  ha ! She’s  been  bumin’  below 
these  four  years ! And  we'll  have  the  cele- 
bration of  yer  return  this  night.  There’ll 
be  many  of  ’em  will  come  when  they  hear 
ye’re  back  in  Canaan!  Praise  God,  we’ll 
all  hope  ye’re  goin’  to  stay  a while!” 

CHAPTER  IX 

“ OUTER  DARKNESS  ” 

IF  any  echo  of  doubt  concerning  his 
undesirable  conspicuousness  sounded 
faintly  in  Joe’s  mind,  it  was  silenced 
eftsoons.  Canaan  had  not  forgotten  him 
— far  from  it ! — so  far  that  it  began 
pointing  him  out  to  strangers  on  the 
street  the  very  day  of  his  return.  His 
course  of  action,  likewise  that  of  his 
friends,  permitted  him  little  obscurity, 
and  when  the  rumors  of  his  finally  ob- 
taining lodging  at  Beaver  Beach,  and  of 
the  celebration  of  his  installation  there, 
were  presently  confirmed,  he  stood  in  the 
lime-light  indeed,  as  a Mephistopheles 
upsprung  through  the  trap-door. 

The  welcoming  festivities  had  not  been 
so  discreetly  conducted  as  to  accord  with 
the  general  policy  of  Beaver  Beach.  An 
unfortunate  incident  caused  the  arrest 
of  one  of  the  celobrators  and  the  am* 
bulaneing  to  the  hospital  of  another  on 
the  homeward  way,  the  ensuing  proceed- 
ings in  court  bringing  to  the  whole  af- 
fair a publicity  devoutly  unsought  for. 

Mr.  Happy  Fear  (such  was  the  unusual 
name  of  the  imprisoned  gentleman)  had 
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to  bear  a great  amount  of  harsh  criticism 
for  injuring  a companion  within  the 
city  limits  after  daylight  and  for  failing 
to  observe  that  three  policemen  were  not 
too  distant  from  the  scene  of  operations 
to  engage  therein. 

" Happy,  if  ye  had  it  in  mind  to 
harm  him,”  said  the  red-bearded  man 
to  Mr.  Fear,  upon  the  latter’s  return  to 
society,  “ why  didn’t  ye  do  it  out  here 
at  the  Beach?” 

“ Because,”  returned  the  indiscreet, 
"he  didn’t  say  what  he  was  goin’  to  say 
till  we  got  in  town.” 

Extraordinary  probing  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecutor  had  developed  at  the 
trial  that  the  obnoxious  speech  had 
referred  to  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
The  assaulted  party  was  not  of  Canaan, 
but  a bit  of  driftwood  haply  touching 
shore  for  the  moment  at  Beaver  Beach; 
and — strange  is  this  world — he  had  been 
introduced  to  the  coterie  of  Mike’s  Place 
by  Happy  Fear  himself,  who  had  en- 
joyed a brief  acquaintance  with  him  on 
a day  when  both  had  chanced  to  travel 
incognito  by  the  same  freight.  Natural- 
ly, Happy  had  felt  responsible  for  the 
proper  behavior  of  his  protege, — was,  in 
fact,  bound  to  enforce  it;  additionally. 
Happy  had  once  been  saved  from  a term 
of  imprisonment  (at  a time  when  it 
would  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
inconvenient)  by  help  and  advice  from 
Joe,  and  he  was  not  one  to  forget. 
Therefore  he  was  grieved  to  observe  that 
his  own  guest  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  hero  of  the  occasion  and 
disposed  to  look  coldly  upon  him.  The 
stranger,  however,  contented  himself  with 
innuendo  (mere  expressions  of  the  face 
and  other  manner  of  things  for  which 
one  could  not  squarely  lay  hands  upon 
him)  until  such  time  as  he  and  his 
sponsor  had  come  to  Main  Street  in  the 
clear  dawn  on  their  way  to  Happy’s 
apartment — a variable  abode.  It  may  be 
that  the  stranger  perceived  what  Happy 
did  not:  the  three  bluecoats  in  the  per- 
spective; at  all  events,  he  now  put  into 
words  of  simple  strength  the  unfavorable 
conception  he  had  formed  of  Joe.  The 
result  was  medievally  immediate,  and 
the  period  of  the  stranger’s  convalescence 
in  the  hospital  was  almost  half  that  of 
his  sponsor’s  detention  in  the  county  jail. 

It  needed  nothing  to  finish  Joe  with  the 
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good  people  of  Canaan;  had  it  needed 
anything,  the  trial  of  Happy  Fear  would 
have  overspilled  the  necessity.  An  item 
of  the  testimony  was  that  Joseph  Louden 
had  helped  to  carry  one  of  the  ladies 
present  — a Miss  Montague,  who  had 
fainted — to  the  open  air,  and  had  jostled 
the  stranger  in  passing.  After  this,  the 
oldest  woman  in  Canaan  would  not  have 
dared  to  speak  to  Joe  on  the  street  (even 
if  she  wanted  to),  unless  she  happened 
to  be  very  poor  or  very  wicked.  The 
Tocsin  printed  accurate  reports  (for 
there  was  "a  large  public  interest”), 
recording  in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Louden 
paid  the  culprit’s  fine — which  was  the 
largest  in  the  power  of  the  presiding 
judge  in  his  mercy  to  bestow.  Editorial- 
ly, the  Tocsin  leaned  to  the  facetious: 
"Mr.  Louden  has  but  recently  1 returned 
to  our  midst.’  We  fervently  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Happy  Fear  will  ap- 
preciate his  patron’s  superb  generosity. 

We  say  1 his  patron,’  but  perhaps  we  err 
in  this.  Were  it  not  better  to  figure  Mr. 
Louden  as  the  lady  in  distress,  Mr.  Fear 
as  the  champion  in  the  lists?  In  the 
present  case,  however,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  romance,  the  champion  falls  in 
duress  and  passes  to  the  dungeon.  We 
merely  suggest,  en  passant,  that  some  of 
our  best  citizens  might  deem  it  a won- 
derful and  beauteous  thing  if,  in  addition 
to  paying  the  fine,  Mr.  Louden  could 
serve  for  the  loyal  Happy  his  six  months 
in  the  Bastile!” 

**  En  passant”  if  nothing  else,  would 
have  revealed  to  Joe,  in  this  imitation 
of  a better  trick,  the  hand  of  Eugene. 
And,  little  doubt,  he  would  have  agreed 
with  Squire  Buckalew  in  the  Squire’s 
answer  to  the  easily  expected  comment 
of  Mr.  Arp. 

“ Sometimes,”  said  Eskew,  u I think 
that  ’Gene  Ban  try  is  just  a leetle  bit 
spiderier  than  he  is  lazy.  That’s  the  first 
thing  he’s  written  in  the  Tocsin  this 
month — one  of  the  boys  over  there  told 
me.  He  wrote  it  out  of  spite  against 
Joe;  but  he’d  ought  to  of  done  better. 

If  his  spite  hadn’t  run  away  with  what 
mind  he’s  got,  he’d  of  said  that  both 
Joe  Louden  and  that  tramp  Fear  had 
ought  to  of  been  given  ten  years !” 

u ’Gene  Bantry  didn’t  write  that  out 
of  spite,”  answered  Buckalew.  “ He  just 
thought  he  9aw  a chance  to  be  sort  of 
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funny  and  please  Judge  Pike.  The 
Judge  has  always  thought  Joe  was  a 
no-account — ■” 

“ Ain't  he  right?”  cried  Mr.  Arp. 

“ 7 don't  say  he  ain't.”  Squire  Bucka- 
lew  cast  a glance  at  Mr.  Brown,  the 
clerk,  and,  perceiving  that  he  was  lis- 
tening, added,  “ The  Judge  always  is 
right !” 

“ Yes,  sir!”  said  Colonel  Flitcroft. 

“ I can't  stand  up  for  Joe  Louden  to 
any  extent,  but  I don't  think  he  done 
wrong,”  Buckalew  went  on,  recovering, 
“ when  he  paid  this  man  Fear's  fine.” 

“ You  don't!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Arp. 
“ Why,  haven't  you  got  gumption  enough 
to  see — ” 

“ Look  here,  Eskew,”  interposed  his 
antagonist.  “ How  many  friends  have 
you  got  that  hate  to  hear  folks  talk  bad 
about  you  ?” 

“Not  a one!”  For  once  Eskew's 
guard  was  down,  and  his  consistency  led 
him  to  destruction.  “Not  a one!  It 
ain’t  in  human  nature.  They're  bound 
to  enjoy  it !” 

“Got  any  friends  that  would  fight 
for  you?” 

Eskew  walked  straight  into  this  hid- 
eous trap.  “No!  There  ain't  a dozen 
men  ever  lived  that  had!  Caesar  was  a 
popular  man,  but  he  didn’t  have  a soul 
to  help  him  when  the  crowd  lit  on  him, 
and  I'll  bet  old  Mark  Antony  was  mighty 
glad  they  got  him  out  in  the  yard  before 
it  happened, — he  wouldn't  have  lifted  a 
finger  without  a gang  behind  him!  Why, 
all  Peter  himself  could  do  was  to  cut  off 
an  ear  that  wasn't  no  use  to  anybody. 
What  are  you  tryin'  to  get  a/f” 

The  Squire  had  him;  and  paused  and 
stroked  his  chin  to  make  the  ruin  com- 
plete. “ Then  I reckon  you'll  have  to 
admit,”  he  murmured,  “ that,  while  I 
ain't  defendin'  Joe  Louden’s  character, 
it  ivas  kind  of  proper  for  him  to  stand 
by  a feller  that  wouldn't  hear  nothin' 
against  him,  and  fought  for  him  as  soon 
as  he  did  hear  it !” 


Eskew  Arp  rose  from  his  chair  and 
left  the  hotel.  It  was  the  only  morning 
in  all  the  days  of  the  conclave  when  he 
was  the  first  to  leave. 

Squire  Buckalew  looked  after  the  re- 
treating figure,  total  triumph  shining 
brazenly  from  his  spectacles.  “ I expect,” 
he  explained  modestly  to  the  others, — “I 
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expect  I don’t  think  any  more  of  Joe 
Louden  than  he  does,  and  I'll  be  glad 
when  Canaan  sees  the  last  of  him  for 
good;  but  sometimes  the  temptation  to 
argue  with  Eskew  does  lead  me  on  to 
kind  of  get  the  better  of  him.” 

When  Happy  Fear  had  suffered — with 
a give-and-take  simplicity — his  allotment 
of  months  in  durance,  and  was  released 
and  sent  into  the  streets  and  sunshine 
once  more,  he  knew  that  his  first  duty 
lay  in  the  direction  of  a general  apology 
to  Joe.  But  the  young  man  was  no 
longer  at  Beaver  Beach;  the  red-bearded 
proprietor  dwelt  alone  there,  and,  re- 
ceiving Happy  with  scorn  and  pity,  di- 
rected him  to  retrace  his  footsteps  and 
petition  for  pardon  in  town. 

“ Ye  must  have  been  in  the  black  hole 
of  incarceration  indeed,  if  ye  haven't 
heard  that  Mr.  Louden  has  his  law-office 
on  the  Square,  and  his  livin'-room  be- 
hind the  office.  It's  in  that  little  brick 
building  straight  aerost  from  the  sheriff's 
door  o’  the  jail — ye've  been  neighbors 
this  long  time!  A hard  time  the  boy 
had  persuadin'  any  one  to  rent  to  him, 
but  by  payin'  double  the  price  he  got  a 
place  at  last.  He's  a practisin'  lawyer 
now,  praise  the  Lord!  And  all  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  acquaintance  go  to  him 
with  their  troubles.  Ye'll  see  him  with 
a murder  case  to  try  before  long,  as  sure 
as  ye’re  not  worth  yer  salt!  But  I ex- 
pect ye  can  still  call  him  by  his  name 
of  Joe,  all  the  same!” 

It  was  a bleak  and  meagre  little  office 
into  which  Mr.  Fear  ushered  himself  to 
offer  his  amends.  The  cracked  plaster 
of  the  walls  was  bare  (save  for  dust) ; 
there  were  no  shelves;  the  fat  brown 
volumes,  most  of  them  fairly  new,  were 
piled  in  regular  columns  upon  a cheap 
pine  table;  there  was  but  one  window, 
small-paned  and  shadeless;  a door  at  the 
opposite  side  of  this  sad  chamber  stood 
half  ajar,  permitting  the  visitor  unre- 
served acquaintance  with  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  tenant.  The  inner  room 
was  smaller  than  the  office,  and  being 
without  a window,  depended  upon  that 
of  the  latter  for  air  and  light.  Behind 
a canvas  camp-cot.  dimly  visible  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  sleeping  - apartment, 
stood  a small  gas-stove,  surmounted  by 
a stew-pan,  from  which  projected  the 
handle  of  a big  tin  spoon,  so  that  it 
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needed  no  ghost  from  the  dead  to  whisper 
that  Joseph  Louden,  attorney-at-law,  did 
his  own  cooking.  Indeed,  he  looked  it ! 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  second  room 
reposed  a fair-sized  dog,  light  brown  in 
general  tone  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
ancestry  so  cosmopolitan  that  his  species 
was  almost  as  undeterminable  as  the  cast- 
iron  dogs  of  the  Pike  Mansion.  He 
greeted  Mr.  Fear  hospitably,  having  been 
so  lately  an  offcast  of  the  streets,  him- 
self, that  his  adoption  had  taught  him  to 
lose  only  his  old  fears,  not  his  hopeful- 
ness. At  the  same  time  Joe  rose  quickly 
from  the  deal  table,  where  he  had  been 
working  with  one  hand  in  his  hair,  the 
other  splattering  ink  from  a bad  pen. 

" Good  for  you,  Happy !”  he  cried, 
cheerfully.  " I hoped  you’d  come  to  see 
me  to-day.  I’ve  been  thinking  about  a 
job  for  you.” 

" What  kind  of  a job?”  asked  the 
visitor,  as  they  shook  hands.  " I need 
one  bad  enough,  but  you  know  there 
ain’t  any  one  in  Canaan  would  give  me 
one,  Joe.” 

Joe  pushed  him  into  one  of  the  two 
chairs  which  completed  the  furniture  of 
his  office.  " Yes,  there  is.  I’ve  got 
an  idea — ” 

" First,”  broke  in  Mr.  Fear,  fingering 
his  shapeless  hat  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
it  with  embarrassment, — " first  lemme  say 
what  I come  here  to  say.  I — well — ” His 
embarrassment  increased  and  he  paused, 
rubbing  the  hat  between  his  hands. 

"About  this  job,”  Joe  began.  "We 
can  fix  it  so — ” 

" No,”  said  Happy.  " You  lemme  go 
on.  I didn’t  mean  fer  to  cause  you  no 
trouble  when  I lit  on  that  loud-mouth; 
I never  thought  they’d  git  me,  or  you’d 
be  dragged  in.  But  I jest  couldn’t  stand 
him  no  longer.  He  had  me  all  wore  out 
— all  evening  long  a-hintin’  and  sniffin’ 
and  wearin’  that  kind  of  a high-smile 
because  they  made  so  much  fuss  over 
you.  And  then  when  we  got  clear  in 
town  he  come  out  with  it!  Said  you 
was  too  quiet  to  suit  him  — said  he 
couldn’t  see  nothin’  to  you!  ' Well,’  I 
says  to  myself,  'just  let  him  go  on,  jest 
one  more,’  I says,  ' then  he  gits  it.’  And 
he  did.  Said  you  tromped  on  his  foot 
on  purpose,  said  he  knowed  it, — when  the 
Lord-a’mightiest  fool  on  earth  knows 
you  never  tromped  on  no  one!  Said  you 
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were  one  of  the  po’rest  young  sports  he 
ever  see  around  a place  like  the  Beach. 
You  see,  he  thought  you  was  jest  one  of 
them  fool  ' Bloods  ’ that  come  around 
raisin’  a rumpus,  and  didn’t  know  you 
was  our  friend  and  belonged  out  there, 
the  same  as  me  or  Mike  hisself.  ' Go 
on,’  I says  to  myself,  ' jest  one  more !’ 

' He  better  go  home  to  his  mamma,’ 
he  says;  'he’ll  git  in  trouble  if  he  don’t. 
Somebody  ’ll  soak  him  if  he  hangs  around 
in  my  company.  I don’t  like  his  ways* 
Then  I had  to  do  it.  There  jest  wasn’t 
nothin’  left — but  I wouldn’t  have  done 
you  no  harm  by  it — ” 

" You  didn’t  do  me  any  harm.  Happy.” 

" I mean  your  repitation.” 

" I didn’t  have  one — so  nothing  in  the 
world  could  harm  it.  About  your  having 
some  work,  now — ” 

" I’ll  listen,”  said  Happy,  rather  sus- 
piciously. 

" You  see,”  Joe  went  on,  growing  red, 

" I need  a sort  of  janitor  here — ” 

"What  fer?”  Mr.  Fear  interrupted, 
with  some  shortness. 

"To  look  after  the  place.” 

"You  mean  these  two  rooms?” 

" There’s  a stairway,  too,”  Joe  put 
forth,  quickly.  " It  wouldn’t  be  any 
sinecure,  Happy.  You’d  earn  your 
money,  don’t  be  afraid  of  that !” 

Mr.  Fear  straightened  up,  his  burden 
of  embarrassment  gone  from  him,  trans- 
ferred to  the  other’s  shoulders. 

" There  always  was  a yellow  streak  in 
you,  Joe,”  he  said,  firmly.  "You’re  no 
good  as  a liar  except  when  you’re  jokin’. 

A lot  you  need  a janitor!  You  had  no 
business  to  pay  my  fine;  you’d  ort  of  let 
me  worked  it  out.  Do  you  think  my  eyes 
ain’t  good  enough  to  see  how  much  you 
needed  the  money,  most  of  all  right  now 
when  you’re  tryin’  to  git  started?  If 
I ever  take  a cent  from  you,  I hope  the 
hand  I hold  out  fer  it  ’ll  rot  off!” 

" Now  don’t  say  that.  Happy!” 

" I don’t  want  a job,  nohow !”  said  Mr. 
Fear,  going  to  the  door;  "I  don’t  want 
to  work.  There’s  plenty  ways  fer  me 
to  git  along  without  that.  But  I’ve  said 
what  I come  here  to  say,  and  I’ll  say 
one  thing  more.  Don’t  you  worry  about 
gittin’  law  practice!  Mike  says  you’re 
goin’  to  git  all  you  want — and  if  there 
ain’t  no  other  way,  why,  a few  of  us  ’ll 
go  out  and  make  some  fer  ye!” 
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These  prophecies  and  promises,  over 
which  Joe  chuckled  at  first,  with  his  head 
cocked  to  one  side,  grew  very  soon,  to  his 
amazement,  to  wear  a supernatural  sim- 
ilarity to  actual  fulfilment.  His  friends 
brought  him  their  own  friends,  such  as 
had  sinned  against  the  laws  of  Canaan, 
those  under  the  ban  of  the  sheriff,  those 
who  had  struck  in  anger,  those  who  had 
stolen  at  night,  those  who  owed  and  could 
not  pay,  those  who  lived  by  the  dice,  and 
to  his  other  titles  to  notoriety  was  added 
that  of  defender  of  the  poor  and  wicked. 
He  found  his  hands  full,  especially  after 
winning  his  first  important  case  — on 
which  occasion  Canaan  thought  the  jury 
mad  and  was  indignant  with  the  puzzled 
Judge,  who  could  not  see  just  how  it 
had  happened. 

Joe  did  not  stop  at  that.  He  kept  on 
winning  cases,  clearing  the  innocent  and 
lightening  the  burdens  of  the  guilty;  he 
became  the  most  dangerous  attorney  for 
the  defence  in  Canaan ; his  honorable 
brethren  held  him  in  contempt  and  feared 
him;  for  he  proved  that  he  knew  more 
law  than  they  thought  existed;  nor  could 
any  trick  him — failing  which,  many  tem- 
pers were  lost,  but  never  Joe’s.  His 
practice  was  not  all  criminal,  as  shown 
by  the  peevish  question  of  the  eminent 
Buckalew  (the  Squire’s  nephew,  esteemed 
the  foremost  lawyer  in  Canaan),  “ What’s 
the  use  trying  to  foreclose  a mortgage 
or  collect  a note  until  this  shyster  gets 
himself  in  jail?” 

The  wrath  of  Judge  Martin  Pike  was 
august;  it  had  a kind  of  sublimity  in 
its  immenseness,  on  a day  when  it  be- 
fell that  the  shyster  stood  betwixt  him 
and  money. 

That  was  a monstrous  task — to  stand 
between  these  two  and  separate  them,  to 
hold  back  the  hand  of  Martin  Pike  from 
what  it  had  reached  out  to  grasp.  It  was 
in  the  matter  of  some  tax-titles  which 
the  magnate  had  acquired,  and,  in  court, 
Joe  treated  the  case  with  such  horrifying 
simplicity  that  it  seemed  almost  credible 
that  the  great  man  had  counted  upon 
the  ignorance  and  besottedness  of  Joe’s 
client — a hard-drinking,  disreputable  old 
farmer — to  get  his  land  away  from  him 
without  paying  for  it.  Now,  as  every 
one  knew  such  a thing  to  be  ludicrously 
impossible,  it  was  at  once  noised  abroad 
in  Canaan  that  Joe  had  helped  to  swindle 


Judge  Pike  out  of  a large  sum  of  money, 

— it  was  notorious  that  the  shyster  could 
bamfoozle  court  and  jury  with  his  tricks; 
and  it  was  felt  that  Joe  Louden  was 
getting  into  very  deep  waters  indeed. 
This  was  serious:  if  the  young  man  did 
not  look  out , he  might  find  himself  in 
the  penitentiary. 

The  Tocsin  paragraphed  him  with  a 
fine  regularity  after  this,  usually  opening 
with  a Walrus-and-the-Carpenter  gravity: 

“ The  time  has  come  when  we  must  speak 
of  a certain  matter  frankly,”  or,  “ At 
last  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  de- 
moralization of  the  bar  caused  by  a cer- 
tain criminal  lawyer  must  be  dealt  with 
as  it  is  and  without  gloves.”  Once  when 
Joe  had  saved  a half-witted  negro  from 
“ the  extreme  penalty  ” for  murder,  the 
Tocsin  had  declared,  with  great  original- 
ity: “ This  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  that 
causes  mobs  and  justifies  them.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  permit  the  worst  class 
of  malefactors  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  their  crimes  through  the  unwholesome 
dexterities  and  the  shifty  manipulations 
and  technicalities  of  a certain  criminal 
lawyer,  the  time  will  come  when  an  out- 
raged citizenry  may  take  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  its  own  hands.  Let  us  call 
a spade  a spade.  If  Canaan’s  streets 
ever  echo  with  the  tread  of  a mob,  the 
fault  lies  upon  the  head  of  Joseph  Lou- 
den, who  has  once  more  brought  about 
a miscarriage  of  justice.  . . .” 

Joe  did  not  move  into  a larger  office; 
he  remained  in  the  little  room  with  its 
one  window  and  its  handsome  view  of  the 
jail;  his  clients  were  nearly  all  poor  and 
many  of  his  fees  quite  literally  nominal. 
Tatters  and  rags  came  up  the  little  stair- 
way to  his  door — tatters  and  rags  and 
pitiful  fineries:  the  bleared,  the  sodden, 
the  flaunting  and  rouged,  the  furtive  and 
wary,  some  in  rags,  some  in  tags,  and 
some  — the  sorriest  — in  velvet  gowns. 
With  these,  the  distressed,  the  wrong- 
doers, the  drunken,  the  dirty,  and  the 
very  poor,  his  work  lay  and  his  days  and 
nights  were  spent. 

Ariel  had  told  Roger  Tabor  that  in 
time  Joe  might  come  to  be  what  the 
town  thought  him,  if  it  gave  him  no 
other  chance.  Only  its  dinginess  and 
evil  surrounded  him ; no  respectable 
house  was  open  to  him;  the  barrooms — 
except  that  of  the  National  House — wel- 
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corned  him  gratefully  and  admiringly. 
Once  he  went  to  church,  on  a pleasant 
morning  when  nice  girls  wear  pretty 
spring  dresses;  it  gave  him  a thrill  of 
delight  to  see  them,  to  be  near  clean, 
good  people  once  more.  Inadvertently, 
he  took  a seat  by  his  stepmother,  who 
rose  with  a slight  rustle  of  silk  and  moved 
to  another  pew;  and  it  happened,  addi- 
tionally, that  this  was  the  morning  that 
the  minister,  fired  by  the  Tocsin’s  warn- 
ings, had  chosen  to  preach  on  the  subject 
of  Joe  himself. 

The  outcast  returned  to  his  own  kind. 
No  lady  spoke  to  him  upon  the  street. 
Mamie  Pike  had  passed  him  with  averted 
eyes  since  her  first  meeting  with  him, 
but  the  shunning  and  snubbing  of  a 
young  man  by  a pretty  girl  have  never 
yet,  if  done  in  a certain  way,  prevented 
him  from  continuing  to  be  in  love  with 
her.  Mamie  did  it  in  the  certain  way. 
Joe  did  not  wince,  therefore  it  hurt  all 
the  more,  for  blows  from  which  one 
cringes  lose  much  of  their  force. 

The  town  dog  had  been  given  a bad 
name,  thoroughly  painted  solid  black  from 
head  to  heel.  He  was  a storm  centre 
of  scandal;  the  entrance  to  his  dingy 
stairway  was  in  square  view  of  the  Na- 
tional House,  and  the  result  is  imagina- 
ble. How  many  of  Joe’s  clients,  especial- 
ly those  sorriest  of  the  velvet  gowns,  were 
conjectured  to  ascend  his  stairs  for  rea- 
sons more  convivial  than  legal!  Yes,  he 
lived  with  his  own  kind,  and,  so  far  as 
the  rest  of  Canaan  was  concerned,  might 
as  well  have  worn  the  scarlet  letter  on 
his  breast  or  branded  on  his  forehead. 

When  he  went  about  the  streets  he  was 
made  to  feel  his  condition  by  the  elab- 
orate avoidance,  yet  furtive  attention, 
of  every  respectable  person  he  met;  and 
when  he  came  home  to  his  small  rooms 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him,  he  was 
as  one  who  has  been  hissed  and  shamed 
in  public  and  runs  to  bury  his  hot  face 
in  his  pillow.  He  petted  his  mongrel 
extravagantly  (well  he  might!),  and 
would  sit  with  him  in  his  rooms  at  night, 
holding  long  converse  with  him,  the  two 
alone  together.  The  dog  was  not  his 
only  confidant.  There  came  to  be  an- 
other, a more  and  more  frequent  partner 


m 

to  their  conversations,  at  last  a familiar 
spirit.  This  third  came  from  a brown 
jug  which  Joe  kept  on  a shelf  in  his  bed- 
room, a vessel  too  frequently  replenished. 
When  the  day’s  work  was  done  he  shut 
himself  up,  drank  alone  and  drank  hard. 
Sometimes  when  the  jug  ran  low  and 
the  night  was  late  he  would  go  out  for 
a walk  with  his  dog,  and  would  awake 
in  his  room  the  next  morning  not  remem- 
bering where  he  had  gone  or  how  he  had 
come  home.  Once,  after  such  a lapse 
of  memory,  he  woke  amazed  to  find  him- 
self at  Beaver  Beach,  whither,  he  learned 
from  the  red-bearded  man,  Happy  Fear 
had  brought  him,  having  found  him 
wandering  dazedly  in  a field  near  by. 
These  lapses  grew  more  frequent,  until 
there  occurred  that  which  was  one  of  the 
strange  things  of  his  life. 

It  was  a June  night,  a little  more  than 
two  years  after  his  return  to  Canaan, 
and  the  Tocsin  had  that  day  announced 
the  approaching  marriage  of  Eugene  Ban- 
try  and  his  employer’s  daughter.  Joe 
ate  nothing  during  the  day,  and  went 
through  his  work  clumsily,  visiting  the 
bedroom  shelf  at  intervals.  At  ten  in 
the  evening  he  went  out  to  have  the  jug 
refilled,  but  from  the  moment  he  left 
his  door  and  the  fresh  air  struck  his  face 
he  had  no  clear  knowledge  of  what  he 
did  or  of  what  went  on  about  him  until 
he  woke  in  his  bed  the  next  morning. 

And  yet,  whatever  little  part  of  the 
soul  of  him  remained,  that  night,  still 
undulled,  not  numbed,  but  alive,  was  in 
some  strange  manner  lifted  out  of  its 
pain  toward  a strange  delight.  His  body 
was  an  automaton,  his  mind  in  bondage, 
yet  there  was  a still,  small  consciousness 
in  him  which  knew  that  in  his  wandering 
something  incredible  and  unexpected 
was  happening.  What  this  was  he  did 
not  know,  could  not  see,  though  his  eyes 
were  open,  could  not  have  told  himself 
any  more  than  a baby  could  tell  why  it 
laughs,  but  it  seemed  something  so  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  that  the  night  be- 
came a night  of  perfume,  its  breezes 
bearing  the  music  of  harps  and  violins, 
while  nightingales  sang  from  the  maples 
that  bordered  the  streets  of  Canaan. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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MARGARET  had  seen  her  five  sisters 
one  by  one  leave  the  family  nest, 

* to  set  up  little  nests  of  their  own. 
Her  brother,  the  eldest  child  of  a family 
of  seven,  had  left  the  old  home  almost 
beyond  memory,  and  settled  in  London. 
Now  and  again  he  made  a flying  visit 
to  the  small  provincial  town  of  his  birth, 
and  sometimes  he  sent  two  little  daugh- 
ters to  represent  him — for  he  was  al- 
ready a widowed  man,  and  relied  occa- 
sionally on  the  old  roof-tree  to  replace 
the  lost  mother.  Margaret  had  seen 
what  sympathetic  spectators  called  her 
u fate  ” slowly  approaching  for  some 
time — particularly  when,  five  years  ago, 
she  had  broken  off  her  engagement  with 
a worthless  boy.  She  had  loved  him 
deeply,  and,  had  she  loved  him  less,  a 
refined  girl  in  the  provinces  does  not 
find  it  easy  to  replace  a discarded  suitor 
— for  the  choice  of  young  men  is  not  ex- 
cessive. Iler  sisters  had  been  more  for- 
tunate, and  so,  as  I have  said,  one  by 
one  they  left  their  fathers  door  in  bridal 
veils.  But  Margaret  stayed  on,  and  at 
length,  as  had  been  foreseen,  became  the 
sole  nurse  of  a beautiful  old  invalid 
mother,  a kind  of  lay  sister  in  the  nun- 
nery of  home. 

She  came  of  a beautiful  family. 
In  all  the  big  family  of  seven  there 
was  not  one  without  some  kind  of 
good  looks.  Two  of  her  sisters  were 
acknowledged  beauties,  and  there  were 
those  who  considered  Margaret  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  It  was  all  the  harder, 
such  sympathizers  said,  that  her  youth 
should  thus  fade  over  an  invalid’s  couch, 
the  bloom  of  her  complexion  be  rubbed 
out  by  arduous  vigils,  and  the  lines 
prematurely  etched  in  her  skin  by  the 
strain  of  a self-denial  proper,  no  doubt, 
to  homely  girls  and  professional  nurses, 
but  peculiarly  wanton  and  wasteful  in  the 
case  of  a girl  so  beautiful  as  Margaret. 

There  are,  alas!  a considerable  num- 
ber of  women  predestined  by  their 


lack  of  personal  attractiveness  for  the 
humbler  tasks  of  life.  Instinctively  we 
associate  them  with  household  work, 
nursing,  and  the  general  drudgery  of  ex- 
istence. One  never  dreams  of  their  hav- 
ing a life  of  their  own.  They  have 
no  accomplishments,  nor  any  of  the 
feminine  charms.  Women  to  whom  an 
offer  of  marriage  would  seem  as  ter- 
rifying as  a comet,  they  belong  to  the 
neutrals  of  the  human  hive,  and  are, 
practically  speaking,  only  a little  higher 
than  the  paid  domestic.  Indeed,  perhaps 
their  one  distinction  is  that  they  receive 
no  wages. 

Now  for  so  attractive  a girl  as  Mar- 
garet to  be  merged  in  so  dreary,  un- 
distinguished a class  was  manifestly 
preposterous.  It  was  a stupid  misap- 
plication of  human  material.  A plainer 
face  and  a more  homespun  fibre  would 
have  served  the  purpose  equally  well. 

Margaret  was  by  no  means  so  much 
a saint  of  self-sacrifice  as  not  to  have 
realized  her  situation  with  natural  hu- 
man pangs.  Youth  only  comes  once — 
especially  to  a woman;  and 

No  hand  can  gather  up  the  withered  fallen 
petals  of  the  Rose  of  youth. 

Petal  by  petal,  Margaret  had  watched 
the  rose  of  her  youth  fading  and  falling. 
More  than  all  her  sisters,  she  was  en- 
dowed with  a zest  for  existence.  Her 
superb  physical  constitution  cried  out 
for  the  joy  of  life.  She  was  made  to 
be  a great  lover,  a great  mother;  and 
to  her,  more  than  most,  the  sunshine 
falling  in  muffled  beams  through  the  lat- 
tices of  her  mother’s  sick-room  came  with 
a maddening  summons  to — live.  She 
was  so  supremely  fitted  to  play  a tri- 
umphant part  in  the  world  outside  there, 
so  gay  of  heart,  so  victoriously  vital. 

At  first,  therefore,  the  renunciation,  ac- 
cepted on  the  surface  with  so  kind  a face, 
was  a source  of  secret  bitterness  and 
hidden  tears.  But  time,  with  its  mercy 
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of  compensation,  had  worked  for  her  one 
of  its  many  mysterious  transmutations, 
and  shown  her  of  what  fine  gold  her 
apparently  leaden  days  were  made.  She 
was  now  thirty-three;  though,  for  all  her 
nursing  vigils,  she  did  not  look  more 
than  twenty-nine,  and  was  now  more 
than  resigned  to  the  loss  of  the  peculiar 
opportunities  of  youth — if,  indeed,  they 
could  be  said  to  be  lost  already.  “ An 
old  maid,”  she  would  say,  “ who  has  cheer- 
fully made  up  her  mind  to  be  an  old 
maid,  is  one  of  the  happiest,  and,  indeed, 
most  enviable,  people  in  all  the  world.” 

Resent  the  law  as  we  may,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  renunciation  brings 
with  it  a mysterious  initiation,  a finer 
insight.  Its  discipline  would  seem  to 
refine  and  temper  our  organs  of  spiritual 
perception,  and  thus  make  up  for  the 
commoner  experience  lost  by  a rarer  ex- 
perience gained.  By  dedicating  herself 
to  her  sick  mother.  Margaret  undoubted- 
ly lost  much  of  the  average  experience 
of  her  sex  and  age,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptibly it  had  been  borne  in  upon  her 
that  she  made  some  important  gains  of 
a finer  kind.  She  had  been  brought  very 
close  to  the  mystery  of  human  life,  closer 
than  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  beyond 
being  thoughtlessly  happy  can  ever  come. 
The  nurse  and  the  priest  are  initiates 
of  the  same  knowledge.  Each  alike  is 
a sentinel  on  the  mysterious  frontier 
between  this  world  and  the  next.  The 
nearer  we  approach  that  frontier,  the 
more  we  understand  not  only  of  that 
world  on  the  other  side,  but  of  the  world 
on  this.  It  is  only  when  death  throws 
its  shadow  over  the  page  of  lib*  that  we 
realize  the  full  signitieanee  of  what  we 
are  reading.  Thus,  by  her  mother's  bed- 
side, Margaret  was  learning  to  read  the 
page  of  life  under  the  illuminating  shad- 
ow of  death. 

But,  apart  from  any  such  mystical 
compensation,  Margaret’s  great  reward 
was  that  she  knew  her  l>enutifiil  old 
mother  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world  knew  her.  As  a rule,  and  par- 
ticularly in  a largo  family,  parents  re- 
main half  mythical  to  their  children,  awe- 
inspiring presences  in  the  home,  colossal 
figures  of  antiquity,  about  whose  knees 
t Bo  younger  generation  crawls  and  gropes, 
but  whose  heads  are  hidden  in  the  mists 
of  prehistoric  legend.  They  are  like 


personages  in  the  Bible.  They  impress 
our  imagination,  but  we  cannot  think 
of  them  as  being  quite  real.  Their  his- 
tories smack  of  legend.  And  this,  of 
course,  is  natural,  for  they  had  been  in 
the  world,  had  loved  and  suffered,  so 
long  before  us  that  they  seem  a part 
of  that  antenatal  mystery  out  of  which 
we  sprang.  When  they  speak  of  their 
old  love-stories,  it  is  as  though  we  were 
reading  Homer.  It  sounds  so  long  ago. 
We  are  surprised  at  the  vividness  with 
which  they  recall  happenings  and  per- 
sonalities past  and  gone  before,  as  they 
tell  us,  we  were  born.  Before  we  were 
born!  Yes!  They  belong  to  that  myste- 
rious epoch  of  time — “ before  wc  were 
born”;  and  unless  we  have  a taste  for 
history,  or  are  drawn  close  to  them  by 
some  sympathetic  human  exigency,  as 
Margaret  had  been  drawn  to  her  mother, 
we  are  too  apt,  in  the  stress  of  making 
our  own,  to  regard  the  history  of  our 
parents  as  drv-as-dust. 

As  the  old  mother  sits  there  so  quiet 
in  her  corner,  her  body  worn  to  a silver 
thread,  and  hardly  anything  left  of  her 
but  her  indomitable  eyes,  it  is  hard,  at 
least  for  a young  thing  of  nineteen,  all 
nflush  and  aflurry  with  her  new  patty 
gown,  to  realize  that  that  old  mother  is 
infinitely  more  romantic  than  herself. 
She  has  sat  there  so  long,  perhaps,  as  to 
have  come  to  seem  part  of  the  inanimate 
furniture  of  home  rather  than  a living 
being.  Well!  the  young  thing  goes  to 
her  party,  and  dances  with  some  callow 
youth  who  pays  her  clumsy  compliments/ 
and  Margaret  remains  at  home  with  the 
old  mother  in  her  corner.  It  is  hard  on 
Margaret!  Yes;  and  yet,  as  I have  said, 
it  is  thus  she  comes  to  know'  her  old 
mother  better  than  any  one  else  knows 
her — society  perhaps  not  so  poor  an  ex- 
change for  that  of  smart,  immature 
young  men  of  one’s  own  age. 

As  the  door  closes  behind  the  impor- 
tant rustle  of  youthful  laws,  and  Mar- 
garet and  her  mother  are  left  alone,  the 
mother’s  old  eves  light  up  with  an  al- 
most mischievous  smile.  If  age  seems 
humorous  to  youth,  youth  is  even  more 
humorous  to  age. 

“It  is  evidently  a great  occasion.  Peg.” 
the  old  voice  says,  with  the  suspicion  of 
a gentle  mockery.  “ Don’t  you  wish  you 
were  going  ?” 
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“You  naughty  old  mother!”  answers 
Margaret,  going  over  and  kissing  her. 

The  two  understand  each  other. 

“ Well,  shall  we  go  on  with  our  book?” 
says  the  mother,  after  a while. 

“Yes,  dear,  in  a moment.  I have 
first  to  get  you  your  diet,  and  then  we 
can  begin.” 

“ Bother  the  diet!”  says  the  courageous 
old  lady;  “for  two  pins  I’d  go  to  the 
ball  myself.  That  old  taffeta  silk  of  mine 
is  old  enough  to  be  in  fashion  again. 
What  do  you  say.  Peg,  if  you  and  I go 
to  the  ball  together  . . .” 

“ Oh,  it’s  too  much  trouble  dressing, 
mother.  What  do  you  think?” 

“ Well,  I suppose  it  is,”  answers  the 
mother.  “ Besides,  I want  to  hear  what 
happens  next  to  those  two  beautiful 
young  people  in  our  book.  So  be  quick 
with  my  old  diet,  and  come  and  read  . . .” 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  lovely  or 
so  well  worth  having  as  the  gratitude 
of  the  old  towards  the  young  that  care 
to  give  them  more  than  the  perfunctory 
ministrations  to  which  they  have  long 
since  grown  sadly  accustomed.  There 
was  no  reward  in  the  world  that  Mar- 
garet would  have  exchanged  for  the  sweet 
looks  of  her  old  mother,  who,  being  no 
merely  selfish  invalid,  knew  the  value 
and  the  cost  of  the  devotion  her  daugh- 
ter was  giving  her. 

“ I can  give  you  so  little,  my  child, 
for  all  you  are  giving  me,”  her  mother 
would  sometimes  say;  and  the  tears  would 
spring  to  Margaret’s  eyes. 

Yes!  Margaret  had  her  reward  in 
this  alone — that  she  had  cared  to  decipher 
the  lined  old  document  of  her  mother’s 
face.  Her  other  sisters  had  passed  it  by 
more  or  less  impatiently.  Tt  was  like 
some  ancient  manuscript  in  a museum, 
which  only  a loving  and  patient  scholar 
takes  the  trouble  to  read.  But  the  mo- 
ment you  begin  to  pick  out  the  words, 
how  its  crabbed  text  blossoms  with  beau- 
tiful meanings  and  fascinating  messages! 
It  is  as  though  you  threw  a dried  rose 
into  some  magic  water,  and  saw  it  un- 
fold and  take  on  bloom,  and  fill  with 
perfume,  and  bring  back  the  nightingale 
that  sang  to  it  so  many  years  ago.  So 
Margaret  loved  her  mother’s  old  face, 
and  learned  to  know  the  meaning  of 
every  line  on  it.  Privileged  to  see  that 
old  face  in  all  its  private  moments  of 


feeling,  under  the  transient  revivification 
of  deathless  memories,  she  was  able,  so  to 
say,  to  reconstruct  its  perished  beauty, 
and  realize  the  romance  of  which  it  was 
once  the  alluring  candle.  Fot  her  mother 
bad  been  a very  great  beauty,  and  if,  like 
Margaret,  you  are  able  to  see  it,  there 
is  no  history  so  fascinating  as  the  by- 
gone love-affairs  of  old  people.  How 
much  more  fascinating  to  read  one’s 
mother’s  love-letters  than  one’s  own ! 

Even  in  the  history  of  the  heart  recent 
events  have  a certain  crudity,  and  love 
itself  seems  the  more  romantic  for  hav- 
ing lain  in  lavender  for  fifty  years.  A 
certain  style,  a certain  distinction,  be- 
yond question  go  with  antiquity,  and 
to  spend  your  days  with  a refined  old 
mother  is  no  less  an  education  in  style 
tyid  distinction  than  to  spend  them  in 
the  air  of  old  cities,  under  the  shadow 
of  august  architecture  and  in  the  sunset 
of  classic  paintings. 

The  longer  Margaret  lived  with  her 
old  mother,  the  less  she  valued  the  so- 
called  “ opportunities  ” she  had  missed. 
Coming  out  of  her  mother’s  world  of 
memories,  there  seemed  something  small, 
even  common,  about  the  younger  genera- 
tion to  which  she  belonged, — something 
lacking  in  significance  and  dignity. 

For  example,  it  had  been  her  dream, 
as  it  is  the  dream  of  every  true  woman, 
to  be  a mother  herself:  and  yet,  somehow 
— though  she  would  not  admit  it  in  so 
many  words — when  her  young  married 
sisters  came  with  their  babies,  there  was 
something  about  their  bustling  and  com- 
placent domesticity  that  seemed  to  make 
mater uity  bourgeois.  She  had  not  dream- 
ed of  being  a mother  like  that.  She  was 
convinced  that  her  old  mother  had  never 
been  a mother  like  that.  “ They  seem 
more  like  wet-nurses  than  mothers,”  she 
said  to  herself,  with  her  wicked  wit. 

Was  there,  she  asked  herself,  some- 
thing in  realization  that  inevitably  lost 
you  the  dream  ? Was  to  incarnate  an  ideal 
to  materialize  it?  Did  the  finer  spirit 
of  love  necessarily  evaporate  like  some 
volatile  essence  with  marriage?  Was  it 
better  to  remain  an  idealistic  specta- 
tor such  as  she — than  to  run  the  risks 
of  realization? 

She  was  far  too  beautiful,  and  had 
declined  too  many  offers  of  common  [dace 
marriage,  for  9ueh  questioning  to  seem 
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the  philosophy  of  disappointment.  In- 
deed, the  more  she  realized  her  own  situ- 
ation, the  more  she  came  to  regard  what 
others  considered  her  sacrifice  to  her 
mother  as  a safeguard  against  the  risk 
of  a mediocre  domesticity.  Indeed,  she 
began  to  feel  a certain  pride,  as  of  a 
priestess,  in  the  conservation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  her  nature.  It  is  better  to  be  a 
vestal  virgin  than — some  mothers. 

And,  after  all,  the  maternal  instinct 
of  her  nature  found  an  ideal  outlet  in 
her  brother’s  children  — the  two  little 
motherless  girls  who  came  every  year  to 
spend  their  holidays  with  their  grand- 
mother and  their  aunt  Margaret. 

Margaret  had  seen  but  little  of  their 
mother,  but  her  occasional  glimpses  of 
her  had  left  her  with  a haloed  image  of 
a delicate,  spiritual  face  that  grew  more 
and  more  Madonna-like  with  memory. 
The  nimbus  of  the  Divine  Mother,  as 
she  herself  had  dreamed  of  her,  had 
seemed  indeed  to  illumine  that  grave 
young  face. 

It  pleased  her  imagination  to  take  the 
place  of  that  phantom  mother,  herself — 
a phantom  mother.  And  who  knows  but 
that  such  dream-children,  as  she  called 
those  two  little  girls,  were  more  satis- 
factory in  the  end  than  real  children? 
They  represented,  so  to  say,  the  poetry 
of  children.  Had  Margaret  been  a real 
mother,  there  would  have  been  the  prose 
of  children  as  well.  But  here,  as  in  so 
much  else,  Margaret’s  seclusion  from 
the  responsible  activities  of  the  outside 
world  enabled  her  to  gather  the  fine  flow- 
er of  existence  without  losing  the  sense 
of  it  in  the  cares  of  its  cultivation.  I 
think  that  she  comprehended  the  wonder 
and  joy  of  children  more  than  if  she  had 
been  a real  mother. 

Seclusion  and  renunciation  are  great 
sharpeners  and  refiners  of  the  sense  of 
joy,  chiefly  because  they  encourage  the 
habit  of  attentiveness. 

44  Our  excitements  are  very  tiny,*’  once 
said  the  old  mother  to  Margaret,  44  there- 
fore we  make  the  most  of  them.” 

44 1 don’t  agree  with  you,  mother,” 
Margaret  had  answered.  “I  think  it  is 
theirs  that  are  tiny — trivial  indeed,  and 
ours  that  are  great.  People  in  the  world 
lose  the  values  of  life  by  having  too 
much  choice;  too  much  choice — of  things 
not  worth  having.  This  makes  them  miss 


the  real  things — just  as  any  one  living 
in  a city  cannot  see  the  stars  for  the 
electric  lights.  But  we,  sitting  quiet  in 
our  corner,  have  time  to  watch  and  listen, 
when  the  others  must  hurry  by.  We 
have  time,  for  instance,  to  watch  that 
sunset  yonder,  whereas  some  of  our 
worldly  friends  would  be  busy  dressing 
to  go  out  to  a bad  play.  We  can  sit 
here  and  listen  to  that  bird  singing  his 
vespers,  as  long  as  he  will  sing — and 
personally  I wouldn’t  exchange  him  for 
a prima  donna.  Far  from  being  poor  in 
excitements,  I think  we  have  quite  as 
many  as  are  good  for  us,  and  those  we 
have  are  very  beautiful  and  real.” 

44  You  are  a brave  child,”  answered  her 
mother.  44  Come  and  kiss  me,”  and  she 
took  the  beautiful  gold  head  into  her 
hands  and  kissed  her  daughter  with  her 
sweet  old  mouth,  so  lost  among  wrinkles 
that  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  find  it. 

44  But  am  I not  right,  mother?”  said 
Margaret. 

“Yes!  you  are  right,  dear,  but  you 
seem  too  young  to  know  such  wisdom.” 

44 1 have  to  thank  you  for  it,  darling,” 
answered  Margaret,  bending  down  and 
kissing  her  mother’s  beautiful  gray  hair. 

44  Ah!  little  one,”  replied  the  moth- 
er, 44  it  is  well  to  be  wise,  but  it  is 
good  to  be  foolish  when  we  are  young 
— and  I fear  I have  robbed  you  of 
your  foolishness.” 

44 1 shall  believe  you  have  if  you  talk 
like  that,”  retorted  Margaret,  laughingly 
taking  her  mother  into  her  arms  and 
gently  shaking  her,  as  she  sometimes  did 
when  the  old  lady  was  supposed  to  have 
been  44  naughty.” 

So  for  Margaret  and  her  mother  the 
days  pass,  and  at  first,  as  we  have  said, 
it  may  seem  a dull  life,  and  even  a hard 
one,  for  Margaret.  But  she  herself  has 
long  ceased  to  think  so,  and  she  dreads 
the  inevitable  moment  when  the  divine 
friendship  between  her  and  her  old 
mother  must  come  to  an  end.  She 
knows,  of  course,  that  it  must  come,  and 
that  the  day  cannot  be  far  off  when  the 
weary  old  limbs  will  refuse  to  make  the 
tiny  journeys  from  bedroom  to  rocking- 
chair,  which  have  long  been  all  that  has 
been  demanded  of  them;  when  the  brave, 
humorous  old  eyes  will  be  so  weary  that 
they  cannot  keep  open  any  more  in  this 
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Uncertainties  of  Usage 

BY  THOMAS  R.  LOUNSBURY 

Professor  of  English,  Yale  University 


IT  ■follows  from  what  has  been  said  in 
my  previous  articles  that  the  main 
question  which  a man  ought  to  ask 
himself  in  discussing  points  of  usage  is 
something  quite  different  from  those  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  asking.  It  matters  not 
whether  he  likes  or  dislikes  a particular 
locution;  whether  it  is  in  accord  or  not 
with  any  theory  of  propriety  of  speech 
he  may  have  adopted;  whether  or  not  he 
is  able  to  satisfy  his  grammatical  con- 
science in  regard  to  the  purity  of  its 
character.  The  question  is  simply,  Is 
the  particular  word  or  construction  under 
consideration  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  the  best  writers  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present? 

Unfortunately  just  here  arises  the 
great  and  as  yet  unsurmounted  difficulty 
which  prevents  any  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  numerous  disputes  concerning 
correctness  of  usage.  Whenever  there  is 
a point  in  doubt,  it  cannot  be  settled 
conclusively  unless  the  decision  has  been 
preceded  by  an  examination  which  covers 
the  whole  field  of  the  best  literature,  past 
and  present.  This  is  a work  which  in 
the  case  of  our  own  tongue  has  been 
performed  on  only  the  most  limited  scale. 
The  syntax,  in  particular,  of  English 
speech  has  never  been  made  the  subject 
of  a systematic  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion which  has  devoted  itself  to  ascer- 
taining the  practice  of  its  greatest 
writers.  The  evidence,  so  far  from  be- 
ing all  in,  has  on  many  questions  in 
dispute  been  scarcely  collected  at  all. 
Accordingly  the  generalizations  con- 
tained in  grammars  in  the  shape  of  rules 
can  frequently  not  be  received  with  im- 
plicit confidence,  because  they  have  been 
based  upon  insufficient  data.  The  work 
of  gathering  the  material  upon  which  to 
found  positive  conclusions  remains  in 
many  instances  yet  to  be  performed. 

If  we  often  get  no  help  from  gram- 
mars in  the  settlements  of  doubtful 
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points,  we  are  not  much  better  off  when 
we  go  to  dictionaries.  To  a limited  ex- 
tent these  set  out  to  gather  and  record 
the  best  usage.  Still,  this  part  of  their 
work  has  never  been  made  their  main 
object,  or  even  a main  object.  The 
consequence  is  that  what  has  been  done 
has  been  done  in  a haphazard  and  incom- 
plete way.  For  it  mu9t  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  discussing  the  rightfulness  or 
wrongfulness  of  a disputed  locution  it  is 
the  authority  of  good  writers,  and  prefer- 
ably of  great  writers,  that  is  alone  of 
weight.  If,  for  illustration,  a particular 
word  or  construction  is  used  by  some 
obscure  author  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  fact  may  be  of  a certain  inter- 
est in  recounting  its  history.  But  with 
that  its  importance  would  end.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  used  by  Milton,  it  would 
occupy  an  entirely  different  position.  An 
example  of  his  employment  of  it  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  proving  its  exist- 
ence at  the  time  and  of  giving  it  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  English  speech.  To  the  lexi- 
cographer the  use  of  a particular  lo- 
cution by  a classic  author  is  not,  as  it  is 
to  the  writer,  a matter  of  special  conse- 
quence. Rather  is  it  to  him  a mere  in- 
cident. Hence  in  seeking  authorities  for 
a given  usage  the  best  dictionaries,  indis- 
pensable as  they  are,  largely  fail  us. 

As  therefore  the  collecting  and  codify- 
ing of  the  usage  of  the  classic  writers 
of  our  speech  has  never  been  done,  he 
who  discusses  the  subject  at  present  must 
come  before  the  public  imperfectly 
equipped  for  the  task.  Do  the  best  lie 
can,  investigate  as  fully  as  he  may,  his 
labor  will  always  lack  completeness.  The 
field  is  too  vast  to  be  covered  by  any  one 
individual.  Upon  some  points  under  dis- 
cussion his  results  may  !>e  sufficient  to 
justify  him  in  making  positive  state- 
ments. But  there  are  others  upon  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  ho 
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will  wisely  refrain  from  committing  him- 
self with  too  much  assurance,  still  less 
with  dogmatism.  To  make  the  matter 
perfectly  clear,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  in  detail  one  of  the  many 
disputed  usages  about  which  very  posi- 
tive pronouncements  are  constantly  made 
by  men  who  have  not  taken  the  pains  to 
acquire  the  slightest  familiarity  with 
its  history. 

The  poet  Moore  in  his  Diary  tells  us 
of  a conversation  he  had  with  a certain 
gentleman  who  praised  highly  one  of  his 
works,  but  found  fault  with  a mode  of 
expression  which  occurred  in  it  frequent- 
ly. He  had  in  several  instances  made  use 
of  such  phrases  as  “ the  three  first  cen- 
turies,” “the  four  first  centuries.”  His 
usage,  his  critic  further  informed  him, 
was  an  Irishism.  Even  Burke  had  fallen 
into  this  error.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  before  the  term  American- 
ism came  to  be  applied  to  a word  or 
expression  which  the  Englishman,  who 
was  particularly  ignorant  of  his  own 
tongue,  deemed  for  any  reason  objection- 
able, he  was  wont  to  stigmatize  it  as  an 
Irishism  or  Scotticism.  Moore,  it  is  to 
be  added,  stood  up  stoutly  for  the  locu- 
tion he  had  employed.  At  all  events, 
whether  he  had  done  rightly  or  wrongly 
in  using  the  word-order  criticised,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  done  so  inadvertent- 
ly. In  his  eyes  it  was  the  true  English 
idiom.  “ For  instance,”  he  continued, 
“ every  one  says  the  1 two  first  cantos  of 
“ Childe  Harold,” 9 meaning  the  two 
cantos  that  come  first,  or  are  placed  first.” 

It  was  in  June,  1833,  that  this  discus- 
sion took  place.  According  to  Moore,  in 
the  use  of  the  locution  he  preferred  he 
was  conforming  to  the  general  practice 
of  his  time.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
partial  confirmation  of  his  assertion  that 
Byron  in  his  correspondence  invariably 
spoke  of  the  half  of  “ Childe  Harold  ” 
originally  published  as  “ the  two  first 
cantos.”  Moore,  furthermore,  went  on 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  struggles  he  had 
on  this  very  point  with  Simmons,  whom 
he  characterized  as  his  “ valuable  typog- 
rapher.” It  will  recall  to  many  authors 
similar  experiences  they  have  had  with 
proof-readers.  Simmons  was  very  anx- 
ious to  have  the  expression  read  “the 
first  two  cantos.”  The  poet,  however, 
was  obdurate  and  succeeded  in  having 


his  own  way.  This  is  not  always  the 
fortune  of  the  modern  writer;  for  the 
proof-reader,  having  the  last  chance  at 
the  page,  makes  the  change  he  desires 
just  before  the  piece  goes  to  the  press. 

Here  is  a form  of  expression  in  regard 
to  which  the  fullest  dictionaries  give  us 
but  imperfect  information.  It  is  one  as 
to  which  there  has  never  been  anything 
but  the  most  superficial  examination  of 
the  practice  of  great  writers.  Accord- 
ingly nothing  exists  to  show  decisively 
on  which  side  the  weight  of  the  best 
usage  lies.  The  question  in  dispute  is 
far  from  being  a simple  one,  even  were 
we  to  govern  ourselves  entirely  by  reason, 
to  which  the  unreasonable  are  always  ap- 
pealing. We  are  told  by  some  of  these 
that  the  word-order  which  Moore  pre- 
ferred is  quite  impossible.  Two  cannot 
have  the  distinction  of  each  being  first. 
That  will  depend  upon  the  light  in  which 
first  is  regarded.  If  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered an  ordinal,  no  one  would  be  likely  to 
maintain  that  “the  two  first”  is  to  be 
justified.  If,  however,  it  be  looked  upon 
as  an  adjective,  Moore’s  explanation  of 
its  meaning  and  propriety  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  There  is  a further  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  reason  to  the  order 
of  words  proclaimed  as  the  only  reason- 
able one.  The  preferred  expression  is  in 
most  cases  illogical.  “ The  first  two  ” im- 
plies a succession  of  twos,  at  least  a sec- 
ond two.  Hence  it  is  strictly  improper 
to  use  it  except  when  there  is  an  inten- 
tion of  conveying  the  idea  that  another 
pair  or  other  pairs  are  to  follow.  Ac- 
cordingly French  and  German  are  in  full 
accordance  with  reason  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  the  words;  for  in  both  these 
tongues  the  practice  prevails  of  saying 
“the  two  first.” 

For  us,  however,  the  important  ques- 
tion is  not  what,  according  to  any  theory, 
the  mode  of  expression  ought  to  be,  but 
what  it  actually  is,  as  seen  in  the  practice 
of  the  best  writers.  At  this  point  the 
uncertainty  which  always  attends  incom- 
plete examination  asserts  itself.  Both 
locutions  have  been  long  employed.  To 
which  does  the  weight  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative usage  incline?  No  one  with 
the  knowledge  now  existing  on  the  sub- 
ject can  venture  to  answer  the  question 
positively.  The  following  statements, 
embodying  the  results  of  only  a partial 
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investigation,  are  therefore  given,  sub- 
ject to  correction.  The  probabilities  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  their  accuracy,  but 
certainty  cannot  be  assumed.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  the  example  adduced 
by  Moore  is  taken  as  representative  of 
the  whole  class. 

The  statement  which  can  be  made  with 
the  most  confidence  is  that  “the  two 
first  ” is  preferred  to  “ the  first  two  ” in 
the  earliest  usage.  Indeed,  it  is  not  till 
a period  comparatively  late  that  the  lat- 
ter mode  of  expression  seems  to  occur 
on  any  but  the  most  limited  scale.  The 
earliest  instance  of  its  employment  re- 
corded by  the  new  Historical  English 
Dictionary  belongs  to  the  very  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  from  a 
writer  of  no  authority.  Even  his  use 
of  the  locution  was  very  likely  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  found  four  times  in 
the  Genevan,  then  the  most  common, 
version  of  the  Bible.  The  history  of  its 
appearance  in  that  work  may  in  truth 
be  thought  to  indicate  a certain  hesi- 
tancy about  its  employment  by  the  early 
translators.  Take,  for  illustration,  a part 
of  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  second  Samuel,  belong- 
ing to  a passage  in  which  is  given  an 
account  and  a comparative  estimate  of 
the  exploits  of  Benaiah.  In  the  Wycliff- 
ite  version  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 
is  said  of  him  that  “he  came  not  to 
the  three  first  men.”  In  Coverdale’s  ver- 
sion of  1535  it  is  said,  “ he  came  not  unto 
the  three.”  In  Matthew’s  version,  fol- 
lowing a few  years  later,  the  passage 
read,  “ He  attained  not  unto  those  three 
in  acts,”  but  a note  in  the  margin  adds, 
“Understand  the  first  three.”  The  Bish- 
op’s Bible  of  1572  inserted  part  of  this 
marginal  explanation  into  the  text,  en- 
closing it  in  parentheses.  It  read  accord- 
ingly, “ He  attained  not  unto  (the  first) 
three.”  But  the  Genevan  version  insert- 
ed “the  first”  without  any  qualification. 
In  so  doing  it  was  followed  by  the 
revisers  of  King  James’s. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  form  rep- 
resented by  “ the  two  first  ” is  originally 
the  preferred  one,  that  represented  by 
“ the  first  two  ” made  its  appearance  as 
early  at  least  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  is  a striking  example  of  the  use 
of  both  methods  of  expression  standing 
side  by  side  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 


first  Chronicles,  one  in  the  Wycliffite 
version  proper,  the  other  in  Purvey’s  re- 
cension. “ Unto  the  three  first  he  came 
not,”  says  the  former ; “ He  came  not  till 
the  first  three,”  says  the  latter.  This 
early  and  apparently  hitherto  unnoted 
instance  of  what  scholars  regard  as  the 
later  locution  seems  for  centuries  to 
have  had  but  few  if  any  imitators. 

The  second  statement  is  that  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
probably  later,  the  word-order  indicated 
by  “ the  two  first  ” had  pretty  certainly 
in  its  favor  the  sanction  not  only  of  the 
most  common  but  of  the  best  usage.  It 
is  noticeable  that  not  a single  example 
of  the  second  word-order,  given  in  the 
Historical  English  Dictionary,  is  taken 
from  an  author  who  would  be  regarded 
as  having  any  weight  in  deciding  a ques- 
tion of  propriety  of  speech.  The  infer- 
ence accordingly  is  that  such  did  not 
exist.  The  then  preferred  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  apparently  indicated  by  Mil- 
ton  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in 
his  tractate  on  Education,  he  spoke  of 
“ the  two  or  three  first  books  of  Quintil- 
ian”; and  by  Pope  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  revision  which  appeared 
in  1743  of  his  great  satire.  The  appendix 
to  that  work  contained,  among  other 
things,  “the  preface  to  the  five  first  im- 
perfect editions  of  the  * Dunciad.’  ” 

But  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a strenuous  propaganda  began  to 
exert  itself  in  favor  of  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression indicated  by  “ the  first  two.” 
From  that  day  to  this  it  has  gone  on 
laboring  unceasingly.  It  is  the  word- 
order  almost  invariably  held  up  as  the 
only  correct  one  in  manuals  of  usage; 
and  however  little  such  works  affect  the 
action  of  men  of  letters  or  the  belief 
of  scholars,  they  unquestionably  have  a 
good  deal  of  influence  upon  the  practice 
of  many,  which  in  time  tends  to  affect 
that  of  all.  By  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  earlier  locution  was  making 
itself  distinctly  felt.  For  illustration,  the 
Monthly  Review,  the  leading  critical 
periodical  of  that  time,  had  made  use  of 
the  expression,  “ the  three  first.”  It  was 
immediately  taken  to  task  by  a corre- 
spondent. For  once  an  editor,  ensconced 
l>chind  his  bulwark  of  type,  submitted 
meekly  to  reproof.  Instead  of  defending 
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himself,  as  he  might  easily  have  done, 
by  the  authority  of  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries,  Johnson,  Burke,  and 
Gibbon,  he  surrendered  incontinently. 
“ Thanks  to  Amicus,”  he  said  in  the 
notice  to  correspondents  in  the  number 
for  December,  1784.  “ He  is  very  right. 
i The  first  three  ’ is  conformable  to  our 
usual  mode  of  expression ; and  i the  three 
first  ’ was  a slip.” 

Both  of  these  locutions  exist  now  side 
by  side.  Since  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  one  of  them  indeed  has 
been  constantly  denounced  by  verbal 
critics,  the  other  proclaimed  by  them  as 
the  one  alone  justifiable.  How  far  these 
injunctions  have  affected  the  practice  of 
the  great  writers  of  the  past  hundred 
years  no  one  has  taken  the  pains  to  in- 
form us,  even  if  he  has  informed  him- 
self. Yet  such  an  investigation  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  reaching  any 
conclusion  worth  heeding  upon  the  point 
in  dispute.  The  practice  of  inferior 
writers  may  exhibit  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  language;  but  it  cannot  of  itself 
justify  usage.  Not  until  a complete 
examination  shall  have  been  made  of  the 
works  of  the  greatest  authors  of  the  past 
century  and  of  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  their  employment  of  both 
modes  of  expression,  will  any  one  be  in 
a position  to  decide  whether  the  best 
usage  resorts  to  each  of  the  two  indif- 
ferently, or  tends  to  adopt  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  account  just  given  shows  clearly 
that  to  reach  correct  conclusions  about 
propriety  of  speech  is  in  numerous  in- 
stances far  from  being  an  easy  task,  how- 
ever easy  many  make  it  for  themselves. 
No  one  who  studies  the  subject  thorough- 
ly will  look  upon  it  as  the  occupation  of 
idle  moments  or  resort  to  it  as  an  occa- 
sion for  passing  hasty  judgments.  It 
behooves  him,  indeed,  to  be,  above  all 
things,  circumspect  who  sets  out  to  ex- 
press positive  opinions  on  matters  where 
usage  varies  widely.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  assert  that  there  is  no  one  de- 
partment of  human  instruction  under- 
taken with  more  thoughtless  self-con- 
fidence or  with  less  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  that  preliminary  equipment 
which  consists  in  making  one’s  self  rea- 
sonably familiar  with  words  and  con- 
structions as  employed  in  the  classics  of 


our  tongue.  As  a consequence  the  course 
commonly  followed  has  been  attended 
with  some  most  astounding  results. 
There  is  not  a single  great  author  in 
our  literature  in  whose  works  numerous 
errors  have  not  been  pointed  out,  or 
thought  to  be  pointed  out.  They  are 
charged  with  violating  rules  involving 
the  purity  if  not  the  permanence  of  the 
language.  A somewhat  depressing  in- 
ference follows  from  the  situation  thus 
revealed.  The  ability  to  write  English 
correctly  does  not  belong  to  the  great 
masters  of  our  speech.  It  is  limited  to 
the  obscure  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  showing  how  far 
these  vaunted  writers  have  fallen  short 
of  the  ideas  of  linguistic  propriety  en- 
tertained by  their  unrecognized  betters. 
As  a result  of  these  critical  crusades 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  dismal  con- 
clusion that  the  correct  use  of  the  lan- 
guage is  not  to  be  found  in  the  authors 
whom  every  one  reads  with  pleasure,  but 
is  an  accomplishment  reserved  exclusive- 
ly for  those  whom  nobody  can  succeed  in 
reading  at  all. 

The  very  statement  of  such  a condi- 
tion of  things  carries  with  it  the  con- 
demnation of  the  processes  by  which  it 
has  been  brought  about.  Not  that  it  is 
the  intention  to  maintain  here  that  the 
great  writer  cannot  fall  into  error.  That 
he  does  so  is  certain.  It  happens,  indeed, 
far  less  frequently  than  is  commonly  as- 
serted. Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
through  haste  or  heedlessness  or  even 
pure  ignorance  the  most  scrupulous  is 
sometimes  betrayed  into  language  of 
doubtful  propriety,  if  not  of  positive  im- 
propriety. Here  of  course  is  meant  not 
the  disregard  of  the  numerous  observ- 
ances and  restrictions  which  every  cal- 
low student  of  speech  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  set  up,  but  the  commission  of 
errors  which  would  be  looked  upon  as 
errors  by  the  whole  body  of  cultivated 
men  and  would  be  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  author  himself  the  instant  his 
attention  was  called  to  them.  Even  he 
who  strives  with  the  utmost  solicitude 
for  what  he  deems  correctness  of  ex- 
pression will  be  more  fortunate  than 
most  if  some  lapse  into  which  he  has 
been  betrayed  never  reveals  itself  to  him 
until  what  he  has  written  has  been  en- 
shrined in  the  immutability  of  print. 
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There  is  nothing,  indeed,  to  give  the 
great  author  absolutely  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  of  language — which 
are  in  truth  infinite — any  more  than  the 
facts  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge. 
Mistakes  accordingly  must  occur.  Even 
writers  of  the  highest  grade  have  gone 
down  before  the  confusion  which  exists 
in  colloquial  speech  between  lay  and  lie. 
The  example  usually  furnished  of  this 
is  found  in  Byron’s  words,  u There  let 
him  lay,”  contained  in  the  apostrophe  to 
the  ocean  with  which  “ Childe  Harold  ” 
concludes.  But  this  is  really  an  unsatis- 
factory one.  There  is  little  question  that 
here  the  word  was  resorted  to  intention- 
ally and  not  inadvertently.  The  poet 
wanted  a rhyme  to  bay  and  spray , and 
accordingly  grammar  was  made  to  bow 
to  the  necessities  of  the  verse.  But  Byron 
must  not  only  have  been  aware  that  his 
use  of  the  verb  was  common  in  col- 
loquial speech,  but  with  his  wide  read- 
ing of  literature  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  observe  that  it  also  appeared 
occasionally  in  reputable  English  au- 
thors, and  in  a few  that  can  justly  be 
called  classic. 

Certain  of  these  examples  are  so 
striking  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  minds  of  some  no  real  distinction 
existed  in  the  use  of  the  two  words.  The 
confusion  of  lay  with  lie  naturally  goes 
back  to  the  period  when  the  preterite  of 
the  one  verb  came  to  have  precisely  the 
same  form  as  the  present  and  infinitive 
of  the  other.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
therefore  to  find  the  two  confounded,  as 
they  are  now,  by  the  uneducated  or  the 
imperfectly  educated.  Yet  there  are  ex- 
amples of  the  employment  of  the  one 
for  the  other  where  no  plea  can  be  set 
up  on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  no  pal- 
liation can  be  offered  on  the  ground  of 
haste  or  carelessness,  no  justification  on 
the  ground  of  real  or  fancied  poetic 
necessity.  Bacon  tells  us  in  one  place 
that  “ nature  will  lay  buried  a great  time 
and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion  of 
temptation.”  The  sentence  containing 
this  passage  was  added  to  the  enlarged 
final  edition  of  the  Essays  which  ap- 
peared in  1625,  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  form  is  therefore 
found  in  a work  which  had  been  written 
deliberately  and  had  been  revised  care- 
fully. There  is  hardly  any  escape  from 


the  conclusion  that  Bacon  regarded  the 
usage  as  allowable. 

This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
later  in  the  same  century,  and  during 
a large  share  of  the  century  which  fol- 
lowed, the  use  of  lay  for  lie  can  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  authors  who  were  at 
least  respectable  and  in  some  instances 
fairly  eminent.  It  is  accordingly  reason- 
able to  believe  that  while  in  certain  cases 
it  was  a blunder,  in  others  it  was  deliber- 
ately employed  because  it  was  deemed 
correct.  Occasional  examples  of  the  con- 
fusion between  these  two  words  can  be 
observed  in  Pepys,  Fielding,  Mason, 
Cumberland,  Horace  Walpole,  besides  a 
number  of  writers  who,  however,  under 
no  pretence  can  be  reckoned  as  authori- 
ties. In  nautical  language,  in  fact,  the 
use  of  lay  for  lie  may  be  said  to  have 
definitely  established  itself  with  us  in 
certain  expressions.  A general  tendency 
to  confound  the  two  was  at  one  time 
existent  and  to  some  extent  still  is.  Mrs. 
Montagu,  the  head  of  the  blue-stocking 
world,  wrote  in  1766  to  Beattie,  “ I wish 
that  Ossian’s  poems  were  laying  by  me.” 
Walter  Scott,  in  one  verse  certainly,  said 
laid’st  for  lay'st.  In  the  account  of  the 
nominal  author  given  in  a letter  in- 
cluded in  the  introduction  to  Knicker- 
bocker’s History  of  New  York  mention  is 
made  of  “ old  mouldy  books  laying  about 
at  sixes  and  sevens.”  This  may  have 
been  intentional  on  Irving’s  part.  But  no 
such  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  usage 
which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  hero  of 
Trollope’s  novel  of  The  Belton  Estate. 
“ What  is  the  use,”  says  he,  “ of  laying  in 
bed  when  one  has  had  enough  of  sleep  ?” 

But  among  authors  of  any  rank  the 
most  incorrigible  offender,  from  the  gram- 
marian’s point  of  view,  was  Sterne. 
That  lay  for  lie  does  not  constantly  ap- 
pear in  his  writings  in  modern  editions 
is  due  not  to  him,  but  to  the  editors  of 
his  works.  Contemporary  critics  attacked 
him  for  perpetrating  “ such  English  ” ; 
but  their  censure  had  no  effect  upon 
his  practice.  When  in  1768  his  Senti- 
mental Journey  was  published,  the  lead- 
ing review  of  the  day  savagely  assailed 
him  for  adopting  a vulgarism  character- 
istic “ of  a city  news-writer,”  it  said. 
“ But  Maria  lays  in  my  bosom,”  wrote 
Sterne.  “ Our  readers,”  remarked  the 
irate  reviewer,  “ may  possibly  conclude 
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that  Maria  was  the  name  of  a favorite 
pullet.”  Sterne’s  indifference  to  the  re- 
bukes he  received  on  this  particular  point 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  regarded  the  usage  as  proper. 

This  account  of  lay  and  lie  has  been 
given  so  fully,  not  to  disprove  the  theory 
that  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  is  the 
standard  of  speech,  but  to  establish  the 
truth  of  it  beyond  dispute.  It  brings  out 
sharply  two  decisive  points  which  are  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  One  is  that 
the  errors  into  which  the  great  author 
falls  are  not  only  exceptions  to  his  usual 
practice,  but  they  are  very  rare  excep- 
tions. It  is  what  he  does  regularly  which 
serves  as  a model  for  imitation,  not  what 
he  may  occasionally  be  betrayed  into 
doing  through  heedlessness,  or  even  in- 
duced to  adopt  designedly.  The  other 
is  that  these  errors  are  not  only  com- 
mitted rarely  by  writers  of  the  highest 
grade,  but  by  the  vast  majority  of  them 
they  are  never  committed  at  all.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  millions  of 
times  in  which  lay  and  lie  are  confounded 
in  popular  speech,  and  the  petty  number 
of  instances  of  such  confusion  that  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  most  exhaustive 
study  of  all  our  great  authors,  we  recog- 
nize what  it  is  that  constitutes  that  con- 
sensus of  which  Quintilian  speaks  as  the 
authority  to  which  we  all  have  to  submit. 


No  better  proof  indeed  is  there  of 
the  right  to  rule  which  inheres  in  the  col- 
lective body  of  great  authors  than  the 
fact  that  so  few  errors  of  this  sort  occur 
in  the  heat  of  composition  or  pass  un- 
challenged in  revision.  The  wonder  must 
always  be,  not  that  they  happen,  but  that 
they  happen  so  rarely.  Least  of  all 
should  linguistic  students  make  their  ap- 
pearance, if  they  do  appear,  a matter  of 
reproach,  when  we  find  a similar  con- 
fusion between  set  and  sit  in  the  writings 
of  a professed  philologist.  The  late 
George  Perkins  Marsh  was  one  of  the 
foremost  promoters  of  English  scholar- 
ship. To  the  students  of  the  former 
generation  his  works  did  more  than  fur- 
nish instruction:  they  were  an  inspira- 
tion. Yet  in  the  second  of  his  lectures 
on  the  English  language  he  speaks  of 
a person  giving  “ a cluck  with  his 
mouth  not  unlike  the  note  of  a setting 
hen.”  One  would  naturally  suppose  that 
a linguistic  scholar,  who  was  in  addition 
a stern  critic  of  usage,  ought  to  know 
sooner  than  any  one  else  that,  though 
anybody  can  set  a hen,  the  hen  herself 
sits.  The  confusion  of  the  two  verbs 
is,  however,  so  common  in  conversation 
that  it  is  liable  at  any  time  to  appear 
in  print.  The  only  thing  remarkable 
about  the  example  just  given  is  that  it 
should  occur  where  it  does. 


The  Lost  Soul 

BY  JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY 

ALONE  soul  came  to  Heaven’s  hard  gate. 

Low  at  the  warder’s  feet  she  fell; 

Sobbing,  she  said  she  had  not  knocked  so  late 
But  for  the  many  roads  to  Hell. 

Stroking  her  bowed,  unmothered  head, 

Up  spoke  the  good  old  warder  gray: 
u This  child,  too  fair,  high  up  let  her  be  led. 

Past  them  that  never  lost  the  way.” 
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“The  Marriage  Question” 

BY  GRACE  ELLERY  C HANNING 


THE  noonday  quiet  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  click  of  the  type- 
writer at  one  desk  and  the  occa- 
sional restless  movement  of  legal  papers 
at  the  other.  In  the  outer  office  nearly 
every  one  had  gone  to  lunch.  It  was  in- 
deed past  the  hour  when  Satterlee  him- 
self usually  went,  yet  he  lingered.  Per- 
haps the  breath  of  river  air,  lacking 
in  the  streets  below  but  gratefully  felt 
at  this  altitude,  was  too  pleasant  to 
leave.  Outside,  the  mercury  stood  in 
the  nineties,  but  up  here  it  registered 
a bare  eighty-two;  if  not  cool,  it  was  at 
least  tolerable. 

The  girl  at  the  typewriter  put  up  one 
hand  and  pushed  the  damp  hair  off  her 
forehead  with  a languid  gesture  curious- 
ly in  contrast  to  the  almost  feverish 
though  ordered  activity  with  which  her 
fingers  the  next  moment  renewed  their 
dance  over  the  keyboard. 

Satterlee,  behind  the  screen  of  his 
desk-top,  made  a mental  note  of  this, 
adding  it  to  the  entries  of  several  months 
(its  power  of  extension  gives  the  mental 
note  - book  its  chief  danger),  and  he 
frowned  above  the  papers  in  re  Pettis . 

Suppose — just  for  once  and  for  in- 
stance— one  did  ask  her  to  cure  the  day’s 
fault  of  heat  with  the  cool  pleasantness 
of  a roof-garden  at  night,  wherein  would 
be  the  harm?  Would  there,  in  fact,  be 
any?  And — a question  nearly  as  inter- 
esting— suppose  one  did  ask  her,  would 
she  go?  It  was  a nice  problem  in  the 
adjustment  of  employer  and  employed. 

It  grew  hotter  every  minute.  It  was 
going  to  be  intolerably  hot  riding  the 

rail  a whole  hour  to  S merely  for 

the  satisfaction  of  riding  back  again 
with  the  other  commuters  in  the  morning. 
Satterlee  detested  S anyway;  more- 

over, he  suddenly  remembered  a great 
number  of  useful  things  he  could  do  in 
town — such  as  looking  up  precedents  in 
re  Pettis . It  was  only  the  matter  of 
wiring  Isabel.  Instinctively  he  drew  to- 


wards him  one  of  the  pile  of  yellow 
blanks  and  pencilled  the  message: 

“Detained  on  business.  Will  be  down 
to-morrow.” 

While  he  did  so  he  had  already  a vision 
of  its  reception  some  hour  later.  One 
of  the  servants  of  the  luxurious  cottage 
for  which  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
paying  would  carry  the  envelope  sedately 
on  a silver  salver  to  Isabel;  Satterlee 
could  see  the  very  gesture  with  which 
she,  cool  and  elegant  in  some  of  those 
intricate  creations  of  lawn  and  lace  for 
which  also  he  had  the  privilege  of  paying, 
and  which  so  admirably  became  her, 
would  stretch  out  her  smooth,  slim  fingers 
to  take  it.  That  vague  irritation  which 
he  so  often  felt  in  his  wife’s  presence 
stirred  him  now  at  the  image.  He  moved 
so  brusquely  that  the  girl  opposite  looked 
up,  surprised,  and  their  eyes  met. 

It  was  a meeting  without  occult  sig- 
nificance beyond  that  contained  in  the 
bare  fact  of  meeting  without  embarrass- 
ment or  the  need  of  speech, — the  implica- 
tion of  a certain  fine  adjustment.  The 
girl  went  on  again  with  her  typing,  but 
Satterlee  looked  down  at  his  desk  strange- 
ly troubled. 

Yes,  if  one  asked  her, — he  thought  she 
would  go.  A kind  of  rage  of  compassion 
seized  him  for  that  indomitable  and  en- 
during frailness  which  had  faced  him 
so  equally,  without  fainting  or  murmur 
through  the  winter’s  rigor  and  the  sum- 
mer’s strain.  He  made  a few  aimless 
markings  with  his  pencil,  a sharp  breath 
that  might  have  been  a sigh  escaped  him, 
and  he  tore  the  yellow  paper  into  two 
loner  strips  and  pushed  back  his  chair. 

“ I shall  be  back  within  the  hour,”  he 
said,  brusquely,  reaching  for  his  panama. 

The  girl  nodded,  without  stopping  that 
incessant  dance  of  fingers,  and  Satterlee 
paused  as  he  passed  her  table,  ostensibly 
to  glance  at  the  copy.  She  was  too  pale 
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by  half!  Again  that  rage  of  com- 
passion swayed  him  subtly.  Why  should 
some  women  rest  eternally  and  a girl 
like  this  never  know  an  hour’s  recrea- 
tion ? And  where  could  a girl  like 
that  go  alone  in  New  York  for  recrea- 
tion? Satterlee  himself  was  tired;  ex- 
treme heat  is  a subtle  sapper  of  the 
moral  energies;  the  long  torrid  months, 
with  the  bidaily  railroad  trips,  had  re- 
laxed some  fibre  in  him;  he  felt  used 
up.  It  would  be  immeasurably  restful 
to  take  a woman  like  that  to  a quiet  lit- 
tle supper  somewhere  and  see  her  enjoy 
it; — a woman  who  shared  his  preoccupa- 
tions of  mind  and  fatigues  of  body  and 
who  wouldn’t  expect  him  to  entertain  her 
with  golf  or  scandal.  He  mentally  defied 
his  whole  social  world — Isabel's  whole 
social  world — to  show  cause  why  he 
shouldn’t  or  indicate  the  smallest  earthly 
harm  therein.  They  were  necessarily 
comrades  to  an  extent  already,  in  the 
enforced  intimacy  which  was  the  sub- 
stance of  their  waking  hours;  exiles  of 
labor,  isolated  from  that  world  in  which 
Isabel  and  her  associates  took  their  pleas- 
ure so  lavishly,  why  should  their  moment 
of  innocent  relaxation  be  disallowed  ? Be- 
cause she  was  not  of  his  social  set? — Isa- 
bel and  she  had  been  classmates;  nothing 
but  the  accident  of  money — his  money,  as 
he  could  not  help  recalling  at  this  moment 
— ordained  the  one’s  life  of  leisure  and 
ordered  the  other’s  life  of  work.  And 
yet  he  must  not  ask  her;  this  he  kept 
reiterating  to  himself  through  his  grow- 
ing consciousness  that  he  should  ask  her, 
that  he  was  even  now  on  the  very  iloint — 

There  came  a knock  at  the  door — a 
well-bred  knock,  but  which  went  through 
Satterlee’s  nerves  like  a bang.  He  jump- 
ed, and  facing  suddenly  about,  faced 
his  wife. 

“ You  didn’t  expect  me,”  said  Isabel, 
smiling. 

Her  husband  stared  at  the  sleek,  rosy, 
healthy  creature,  redolent  of  sea  and  air 
and  superior  to  temperature.  To  all  ap- 
pearances she  might  just  have  come  off 
of  ice  and  out  of  a glass  case.  So  flaw- 
less a vision  might,  it  would  seem,  have 
stirred  a pulse  of  masculine  pride  in 
ownership,  but  the  effect  was  the  oppo- 
site. Her  very  remoteness  from  the  com- 
mon influences  of  heat  and  dust  and 
fatigue,  the  very  perfection  of  her  toi- 


lette, the  accurate  angle  of  her  becoming 
hat,  and  the  immaculate  crispness  of  her 
white  duck  costume  were  an  offence  to 
him  at  that  moment. 

. “ I certainly  did  not,”  he  replied,  with 
unconscious  emphasis.  “ What  in  the 
world  brought  you  to  town  on  the  hottest 
day  of  the  season?” 

“ Oh,  I had  business,”  said  Isabel, 
lightly.  She  moved,  with  the  artificially 
natural  carriage  of  the  woman  of  society, 
across  the  room,  and  sitting  down  at  her 
husband’s  desk,  laid  thereon  a frivo- 
lous pocketbook  and  preternaturally  slim 
umbrella,  and  began  slowly  to  remove 
her  gloves. 

“ You  were  just  going  to  lunch,  weren’t 
you?  Don’t  let  me  keep  you;  I will  wait 
here  till  you  return.” 

“ Won’t  you  lunch  with  me?”  her  hus- 
band asked,  with  an  effort  of  courtesy. 

“ No,  thanks;  I have  lunched  already. 
I sha’n’t  disturb  Miss  Clarke,”  — she 
nodded  pleasantly  to  the  girl. 

“ She  needs  to  be  disturbed,”  respond- 
ed Satterlee,  with  sudden  sharpness. 
“ She  has  been  at  work  since  eight 
o’clock.”  As  he  spoke  he  moved  to  the 
window  and  solicitously  lowered  a shade 
to  intercept  a ray  which  fell  across  the 
girl’s  hair.  It  was  done  with  that  mas- 
culine unconsciousness  which  must  be  a 
remnant  of  man’s  lost  innocence.  The 
girl,  flushing  slightly,  bent  lower  over 
the  typewriter ; Mrs.  Satterlee,  leaning 
her  cheek  on  one  hand  and  nonchalantly 
tapping  the  desk  with  the  fingers  of  the 
other,  gazed  discreetly  down  at  it.  Sat- 
terlee, vaguely  helpless  between  the  two, 
hesitated  a moment  and  then  put  on  his 
hat  once  more. 

“ You  won’t  come,  then?” 

. “ No,  thank  you.” 

“ Very  well;  I sha’n’t  be  long.” 

The  door  closed  somewhat  forcibly. 
Simultaneously,  Isabel  Satterlee  lifted 
her  eyes  and  contemplated  the  figure  of 
the  girl  before  her.  Item  by  item  she  in- 
ventoried her,  with  a characteristic  and 
liberal  justice.  The  bent  head,  the  tum- 
bled masses  of  soft  hair,  the  face — its 
subdued  suggestions  of  beauty  dimmed 
by  the  pallor  of  heat  and  too  unremitting 
confinement — she  noted  them  all.  That 
the  head  contained  a good  brain  she 
knew;  they  had  been  college  classmates. 
Indeed, — she  recalled  the  circumstance 
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with  faint  cynicism, — it  was  on  her  own  “Do  you  always  lunch  here?”  asked 
recommendation  that  Richard  had  given  Isabel. 

Miss  Clarke  the  post.  Trimly  exquisite  “ In  this  weather.  It  saves  time,  and 

herself,  in  her  appraisement  she  did  not  the  going  into  the  sun.” 

make  the  mistake  of  discounting  any-  Isabel’s  fingers  drummed  lightly  on 

thing  for  the  other’s  tumbled  cuffs,  dis-  the  desk. 

ordered  hair,  and  cheap  shirt-waist,  which  “ How  is  your  mother?” 

had  lost  its  first  crispness.  She  con-  “ Thank  you she  always  suffers  from 

ceived  these  things  might  have  their  ap-  the  heat,”  said  the  girl,  with  a kind  of 

peal  for  a man  by  nature  chivalrous,  weary  acceptance. 

Mentally  she  was  reviewing,  as  best  she  Mrs.  Satterlee  leaned  lightly  forward 
could,  the  life  of  her  husband  in  this  re-  on  the  desk.  Few  women  had  a more 
stricted  space;  here  he  really  and  effect-  charming  manner ; it  wore  even  more  than 
ively  lived  in  the  intervals  of  those  its  habitual  graceful  detachment  now. 
transient  moments  of  existence  spent  “ Will  you  take  her  down  to  my  cottage 
with  his  family.  And  here — it  came  to  for  a month?”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Satterlee  with  a new  vividness  even  Eleanour  Clarke  turned  two  blankly 
after  months  of  contemplation  of  the  fact,  astonished  eyes  upon  her;  evidently  she 
— here  Eleanour  Clarke  really  lived  also,  doubted  her  own  ears. 

This  with  them  both  expressed  the  major  “ Take  mother  to  your  cottage!”  she  re- 
part of  their  existence  not  merely  in  peated, — then  the  color  mounted  slowly  to 
measure  of  time,  but  in  measure  of  her  pale  cheeks.  “ You  are  very  kind,” 
weight.  Here  was  the  chief  occupation  she  said ; “ but  it  is  quite  impossible ; I 
and  preoccupation  of  each,  necessarily;  could  not  leave  my  work.” 
the  active  reality  of  labor  and  interests  “ There  would  have  to  be  a substitute, 
about  which  the  remainder  of  their  lives  of  course,”  said  Isabel.  She  also  flushed 
was  more  or  less  loosely  builded.  Isabel  a little,  hesitated,  and  then  added,  with 
looked  down  at  the  desk  with  its  crowded  great  frankness : “ That  is  exactly  what 

pigeonholes  and  files  of  bulky  papers,  I came  to  town  about  to-day;  I will  be 
and  up  at  the  formidable  legion  of  calf-  your  substitute,  if  you  will  let  me.” 
bound  volumes  on  the  shelves  all  about;  “You  — Mrs.  Satterlee!”  exclaimed 
these  represented  the  internal  life  and  Eleanour  Clarke.  She  stared  at  the  ele- 
world  of  the  man  for  whom  she  poured  gant  figure  before  her,  and  then  all  in  a 
coffee  every  morning, — and  to  whom  she  moment,  without  knowing  why,  she  drew 
had  incidentally  borne  two  children, — and  herself  up  to  an  unconscious  defensive, 
she  found  herself  wondering  what  kind  of  “ Oh,  I should  be  a very  bad  one,  of 
world  it  was.  Probably  Eleanour  Clarke  course,”  said  Isabel,  lightly,  “but  I have 
knew.  Isabel’s  glance,  traversing  the  desk  been  studying  stenography  for  some 
once  more,  fell  upon  two  yellow  strips  in  months,  and  I really  typewrite  pretty  well, 
the  immediate  foreground.  Mechanically  Then  this  is  the  dull  season,  isn’t  it  ? — a 
she  absorbed  their  pencilled  contents.  In  good  time  for  an  apprentice.” 
an  instant  the  message  had  delivered  it-  Eleanour  Clarke  rose  to  her  feet, 

self,  and  for  the  first  time  Mrs.  Satter-  “You  mean  to  take  my  place!” 

lee’s  dark  cheek  flushed.  The  absoluteness  of  the  attack  broke 

A slight  movement  recalled  her.  Miss  through  every  conventional  shade  and 
Clarke  had  risen,  put  aside  her  papers,  brought  the  other  woman  also  to  her  feet, 
and  producing  with  a murmured  word  of  as  if  in  response  to  a summons, 
apology  a little  package  of  bread-and-  “ I mean  to  try,”  she  answered,  simply, 
butter  sandwiches,  sat  down  by  the  win-  “ No,  no,  of  course  not ! — that  isn’t  what 
dow  and  began  to  eat.  Mrs.  Satterlee  I meant!” 

watched  her  with  fascinated  interest;  not  They  looked  at  each  other,  equally 
a movement  of  the  other  escaped  her,  aghast.  In  the  girl’s  face  a kind  of  wa- 
and  not  one  was  ungraceful  or  displeas-  king  fright  was  mingled  with  resentment 
ing.  The  girl  had  the  dignity  of  her  and  a half-blind  questioning.  Isabel 
justified  position;  even  the  pallor  and  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  there 
dimmed  array,  eloquent  of  her  working-  with  her  back  turned,  her  long,  useless 
value,  became  her.  hands  clasped  lightly  behind  her, — in 
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ostentatious  contradiction  of  her  tense 
lips  and  contracted  brows. 

“ I express  myself  very  badly,”  she  said, 
speaking  quietly.  “ What  I meant  is — that 
I am  desperately  tired  of  doing  nothing, 
and  you — you  have  always  been  doing  too 
much.  It  will  do  us  both  good  to  take 
each  other's  place  for  a while.  When 
did  you  last  have  a vacation?” 

Eleanour  Clarke  smiled  a trifle  bitterly. 

“ The  year  before  we  both  entered 
college.” 

“ Exactly ! But  I can’t  leave  the  chil- 
dren with  only  nurses  and  servants;  I 
must  have  some  one  I can  trust, — and 
there  is  no  one  I could  trust  so  completely 
as  you.” 

Eleanour  said  nothing. 

“ And  of  course  ” — Mrs.  Satterlee  col- 
ored a little — “ it  is  understood  that  it 
is  a business  proposition, — it  would  come 
to  the  same  thing;  I am  not  asking  you 
to  afford  a vacation.” 

“ No,”  said  Eleanour,  quietly;  “ I have 
my  mother  to  support.”  She  added,  after 
a moment,  coldly,  “ This  means,  of  course, 
that  I must  look  for  another  position.” 

Mrs.  Satterlee  had  gone  back  to  the 
desk  and  was  mechanically  shifting  the 
two  yellow  strips  of  paper  as  if  they 
had  been  pieces  of  a puzzle.  She  was 
exceedingly  pale.  Now  she  looked 
up  quickly. 

“ It  means,  necessarily,  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Please  try  to  understand.  It  is — 
an  experiment.  I may  not  do  at  all.  In 
any  case, — in  any  case  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  take  your  place  permanently 
unless  you  preferred  another.  Please  ” — 
she  looked  directly  at  the  girl — “ con- 
sider it  a plan  for  the  moment  only,  and 
lot  me  know  what  you  decide.”  She 
sat  down  suddenly  in  her  husband’s 
chair  with  a movement  of  involuntary 
exhaustion — singular  in  such  a woman, 
if  Eleanour  Clarke  had  noted.  But  she 
was  not  noting, — she  was  looking  instead 
at  the  opposite  wall  intently,  and  her 
voice,  when  she  spoke  after  what  seemed 
a long  time,  sounded  from  a long  way 
off,  oddly  constrained. 

“ Very  well,  I will  go.” 

Mrs.  Satterlee  drew  a swift  breath.  As 
if  she  had  recovered  all  her  composure, 
the  girl  moved  to  her  table  and  began 
quietly  to  arrange  her  papers  for  work. 

“ When  should  you  like  me  to  go 


down?”  she  asked,  in  a matter-of-fact 
voice.  “ I shouldn’t  wish  to — put  Mr. 
Satterlee  to  any  inconvenience.” 

“ N — of  course  not,”  said  Isabel,  faint- 
ly. She  leaned  her  head  on  one  hand 
and  stared  again  at  the  yellow  papers. 

“ There  is  this  brief,  and  the  other 
papers  in  this  case  which  must  be  finished 
to-day — ” 

Isabel  sat  upright  with  sudden  energy. 

“ Could  I finish  them  ? I have  until 
6.45, — and  might  as  well  do  that  as  be 
idle.  Could  you — would  it  be  possible  to 
talk  it  over  with  your  mother  and  arrange 
to  come  down  to-morrow?  That  would 
give  us  Sunday  to  get  things  running 
smoothly, — and  Mr.  Satterlee  will  be  on 
hand  to  make  the  journey  comfortable 
for  your  mother.  Or  is  that  too  little 
time — would  you  rather  wait?” 

“ No,”  said  Eleanour  Clarke,  “ that  will 
be  time  enough.”  She  rose,  gathered  to- 
gether her  small  possessions  swiftly,  and 
put  on  her  hat.  “ You  will  explain  to 
Mr.  Satterlee.” 

Mrs.  Satterlee  came  forward  with  her 
hand  outstretched.  They  were  perfectly 
natural  now,  both  of  them,  with  the  swift 
self-recovery  of  women. 

“ It  is  good-by  until  to-morrow  only, 
then,  and  I can’t  tell  you  how  much  ob- 
liged I am.” 

“ It  is  I who  ought  to  be  obliged,  no 
doubt,”  replied  Eleanour  Clarke,  with  a 
pale  smile,  “ but  it  has  been — rather  sud- 
den, and  I am  a — little  dazed.”  She  cast 
a look  about  her.  “ Good-by,”  she  said, 
and  was  gone. 

Isabel,  left  alone,  leaned  for  a mo- 
ment heavily  on  the  table,  her  color 
changing  from  red  to  white;  she  stared 
another  moment  blankly  at  the  shining 
keys,  then,  sitting  down,  fell  upon  the 
typewriter  with  her  long  hands,  in  a 
kind  of  rage  of  doing. 

Her  husband,  coming  in  an  hour  later, 
stopped  abruptly  on  the  threshold.  He 
cast  a quick  glance  about  the  room  and 
then  at  his  wife. 

“ What  does  this  mean?”  he  asked, 
sharply.  “ Where  is  Miss  Clarke?” 

Isabel,  leaning  back  in  the  typewriter’s 
chair,  told  him,  with  a smile. 

“ The  whole  thing  strikes  me  as  Quix- 
otic to  a degree,”  said  Satterlee,  dryly. 

He  stood  by  his  desk,  whither  he  had 
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walked  at  the  conclusion  of  her  state- 
ment, and  moved  the  papers  impatiently. 
There  was  every  shade  of  annoyance  and 
disapproval  in  his  voice. 

“ It  must  of  course  strike  you  as — sud- 
den,” said  Isabel,  with  unexpected  meek- 
ness, “and  I admit  I owe  you  a sincere 
apology, — but  I hoped  you  would  approve. 
Eleanour  Clarke  needs  a vacation.” 

“ About  that  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions,”  replied  Richard,  with  uncon- 
scious emphasis;  there  was  almost  an 
implication  in  the  glance  he  cast  at  his 
wife, — so  cool  and  composed,  so  redolent 
of  summer  idleness,  of  an  infinity  of 
doing  nothing.  He  was  instantly  aware 
of  it  and  ashamed. 

“ Of  course  it  is  very  kind, — not  to  say 
Quixotic, — on  your  part,  and  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  you  should  not  invite 
Miss  Clarke  and  her  mother  to  visit  you 
if  you  choose.  I can  easily  procure  a sub- 
stitute,— if  you  had  done  me  the  honor 
to  consult  me,”  he  ended,  dryly. 

“It  was  outrageous  in  me,  of  course,” 
said  Isabel,  still  meekly;  “but  you  see  I 
knew  Miss  Clarke  would  never  consent, — 
in  any  other  way, — and  unless  she  could 
go  as  a paid  companion,  she  would  not 
feel  she  could  go  at  all.” 

“ Then  pay  her,”  said  Richard. 

Isabel  shook  her  head,  controlling  a 
climbing  knot  in  her  throat.  Was  it 
necessary  for  him  to  make  it  so  very 
obvious  ? 

“ It  wouldn’t  work.  Besides, — I really 
mean  that  I want  to  come.  If  you  knew 
how  tired  I am  of  doing  nothing, — do  let 
me  try,  Richard !” 

“ There  is  no  necessity  for  my  wife  to 
drudge  through  the  summer  either,”  ob- 
served masculine  inconsistency  stiffly. 
“If  there  were, — it  would  be  quite  an- 
other matter.” 

“ There  are  different  kinds  of  necessi- 
ties. I admit  I have  taken  an  outrageous 
liberty,  but — couldn’t  you  stand  me — just 
one  month,  Richard?” — the  little  laugh 
with  which  she  said  it  ended,  to  her 
horror,  in  something  like  a sob,  plainly 
audible  to  her  own  ear. 

Richard  was  horrified  in  his  turn.  He 
had  not  caught  the  sob,  but  her  words 
touched  so  very  near  the  spring  of  his 
reluctance.  He  flushed  as  he  hastily  took 
up  a paper  and  gazed  with  great  intent- 
ness at  it, — upside  down. 


“That,  of  course,  doesn’t  enter;  I 
should  only  be  too  honored — ” Then  his 
annoyance  again  overcame  him.  He 
flung  down  the  paper.  “ But  you  must 
remember  this  is  a place  of  business.  I 
should  much  prefer  to  know  you  were 
enjoying  yourself  at  the  shore,  and  any 
professional  typewriter — you  must  excuse 
me — would  serve  me  quite  as  well.” 

“ Better,  no  doubt,”  said  Isabel,  smiling 
resolutely ; “ but — you  said  last  week  this 
was  the  dull  time.  I promise  not  to  be 
troublesome  in  any  way.  Won’t  you  let 
me  at  least  try?” 

“ You  couldn’t  possibly  stand  the  com- 
muting.” 

“ I don’t  intend  to ; I think  you  find  it 
rather  hard  yourself.  It  would  be  much 
better  only  to  go  down  Saturdays.” 

“ You  forget  that  the  house  is  closed 
and  the  servants  gone.” 

“ We  don’t  want  them;  I’ve  thought  of 
all  that.  Do  please  let  me  arrange — ” 

“ There  are  the  children — ” 

“ They  will  be  perfectly  well  and 
happy.  Miss  Clarke  will  telephone  ev- 
ery day,  and  we  shall  have  Sundays 
with  them.” 

Satterlee  was  silent;  there  was  indeed 
nothing  left  to  say.  He  glanced  moodily 
at  his  wife’s  face,  fresh  and  fair. 

“ One  of  her  usual  caprices,”  he 
thought,  “ and  she  will  be  heartily  sick 
of  it  by  the  end  of  a week.” 

“ Of  course,”  he  9a id,  aloud,  “ if  you 
put  it  that  way,  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said.” 

“ I may  try  ?” 

“ You  may  try.”  He  could  not  repress 
the  slight  shrug  with  which  he  acceded. 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Isabel,  cordially. 
“ Then  I’ll  just  finish  this.” 

She  bent  her  head  above  the  machine, 
and  Richard  sat  devouring  his  annoyance 
in  silence,  while  his  wife’s  fingers  filled 
the  room, — not  with  the  steady  click  to 
which  his  ear  was  accustomed,  but  with 
positive  little  taps,  very  characteristic  of 
Isabel,  he  thought.  As  he  glanced  at  the 
industrious  figure  opposite,  he  bit  his  lip, 
smitten  suddenly  with  the  absurdity  of 
the  situation.  It  would  be  a singular  ex- 
perience to  have  her  opposite  him  day 
after  day,  except  across  an  elaborately 
appointed  table.  Of  course,  too,  she 
would  be  more  or  less  on  his  hands  out- 
side the  office  as  well;  not  that  she  was 
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a woman  to  be  much  on  any  one’s  hand — 
he  did  her  that  justice,  she  was  extreme- 
ly independent, — but  there  would  be  none 
of  her  set,  nor  the  children.  After  all, 
it  might  be  better  to  commute. 

Meanwhile  Isabel  typed  steadily  on, 
and  as  she  did  so  another  quality  in  her 
became  evident — the  rare,  the  golden 
quality  of  concentration.  She  knit  her 
brows  and  wrestled  silently  with  the  un- 
accustomed legal  phrases,  bringing  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  task  so  much  con- 
science that  she  partially  forgot  her  hus- 
band’s presence  and  the  strained  point  of 
the  situation.  When  at  last  she  brought 
him  the  pile  of  neatly  typed  legal  pages, 
it  was  almost  without  embarrassment,  and 
she  awaited  his  verdict  like  a child. 

“ Is  there  anything  else?”  she  asked, 
glancing  at  the  desk. 

“No;  you  have  been  very  industrious, 
— and  you  type  very  well  indeed,”  he  was 
forced  into  adding  with  some  surprise. 

“ I shall  do  better  with  practice. 
Then,  if  there  is  really  nothing  more,  I 
will  go.”  She  took  up  her  big  hat,  pinned 
it  on,  and  slowly  drew  on  her  gloves. 
“You  were  not  coming  down  to-day?” 

Richard  hesitated,  then  seized  the  bait. 
“ No;  I want  to  look  up  some  rulings.” 

Isabel  nodded.  “ Would  you  like  me  to 
come  up  to-morrow?  Miss  Clarke  will 
need  all  her  time — oh,  I forgot — will  you 
please  send  her  the  exact  train-time? — 
and  I told  her  you  would  see  them  com- 
fortably down.” 

Satterlee  turned  and  looked  with  sud- 
den kindliness  at  his  wife. 

“ No,  don’t  come ; I’ll  close  up  early 
to-morrow.  I shall  put  you  on  your  car, 
of  course.”  He  reached  for  his  hat. 

A moment  later  he  stood  looking  after 
the  car  which  bore  his  wife  away,  with 
some  contrition. 

“After  all,”  he  thought,  “there  aren’t 
so  many  women  of  her  set  who  would  take 
the  trouble.  Of  course  the  thing  is  go- 
ing to  be  a confounded  nuisance,  but 
she  doesn’t  realize  that,  and  I needn’t 
have  been  so  beastly  unsympathetic.” 

He  was  grateful  to  her  again,  as  he 
walked  up-town,  for  the  breathing-space 
she  had  so  opportunely  furnished  him — 
in  which  to  look  over  the  ground  and  col- 
lect himself.  It  was  not  until  hours  later 
that  it  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  how  she 
knew  he  was  not  intending  to  go  down  ? 
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His  compunction  had  lost  nothing  next 
day  when  he  delivered  his  two  charges 
into  his  wife’s  cordial  hands.  Whatever 
of  embarrassment  he  might  have  felt  in 
the  rapid  readjustment  of  relations,  the 
night’s  reflection  had  restored  to  the  man 
of  the  world  his  self-possession;  he  had 
cordially  endorsed  Isabel’s  invitation  and 
made  the  journey  delightful  to  his  vis- 
itors. Mrs.  Clarke  was  a fine,  worn, 
elder  edition  of  her  daughter,  and  Sat- 
terlee watched,  not  without  emotion,  the 
brightening  of  their  city-tired  eyes  when 
the  blue  waters  bore  them  their  first 
breath  of  sea  air.  In  the  girl’s  sigh 
he  read  a vast  and  pathetic  expansion; 
some  thin  armor  of  manner  fell  sudden- 
ly away. 

“ Oh,”  she  breathed,  “ it  was  good  of 
Mrs.  Satterlee  to  give  us — to  give  my 
mother  this  chance!” 

It  was  good  of  Isabel,  Richard  felt, 
when  he  consigned  them  to  a greeting  so 
cordial.  The  large  guest-room  had  been 
filled  with  flowers  by  the  children;  Isabel 
herself  had  a thousand  preoccupations  for 
their  comfort,  and  presently  advanced  as 
many  charming  prospects  for  their  days. 
Under  the  spell  of  her  entire  naturalness, 
even  Eleanour  Clarke’s  constraint  wore 
subtly  away.  It  was  certainly  good  of 
Isabel,  thought  Richard. 

“ It  will  do  them  no  end  of  good, — 
and  was  no  end  good  of  you  to  think  of 
it.  I was  a brute,”  he  said  that  evening. 

“ I am  glad  you  approve,”  she  an- 
swered, quietly. 

It  was  a novel  experience  to  Isabel 
Satterlee  to  rise  early  for  a definite  pur- 
pose unconnected  with  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  and  once  seated  beside  Richard 
in  the  train,  she  was  conscious  of  an 
excitement  she  bad  not  previously  reck- 
oned with.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
to  travel  with  one’s  own  husband  becomes 
the  boldest  of  adventures. 

Richard  was  half  amusedly,  half 
awkwardly  alive  to  the  oddity  of  the  situ- 
ation. To  his  masculine  eyes  his  wife 
wore  somehow  a look  of  difference.  He 
vaguely  missed  the  plumes  and  furbelows 
and  long  skirts  which  became  her  so  well; 
yet  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  was  look- 
ing usually  distinguished. 

“ She  is  dressing  the  part,”  he  decided, 
with  some  secret  entertainment. 
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" You  will  want  to  go  up  to  the  house,” 
he  observed,  as  they  emerged  from  the 
station  after  an  almost  silent  journey. 
"I  will  put  you  in  a cab  and  you  can 
come  down  when  you  feel  like  it.” 

" No,”  said  Isabel,  quickly.  " The 
house  can  wait ; I am  going  to  the  office.” 

If  this  excellent  promptness  was  ex- 
pected to  win  approval,  she  was  disap- 
pointed ; it  annoyed  Richard  instead.  He 
felt  the  yoke  settling  about  him,  but  he 
merely  answered  shortly: 

" All  right.  I’ve  got  to  hurry  and  look 
over  some  papers  before  a man  comes.” 
And  straightway  Isabel  was  a witness  for 
the  first  time  in  her  husband  of  that 
change,  incomprehensible  to  the  average 
woman  and  proportionally  resented  by 
her,  which  falls  upon  the  man  the  mo- 
ment he  is  face  to  face  with  his  work, 
be  that  what  it  may ; — the  sudden  banish- 
ing of  the  personal  which  leaves  most 
women  feeling  cold. 

Possibly  Isabel  was  not  an  average 
woman,  or  possibly  with  this  too  she  had 
reckoned,  for  she  stepped  into  the  ele- 
vator with  unabated  energy. 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you 
wish  done  first?”  she  asked,  slipping  off 
her  hat  and  gloves  and  uncovering  the 
typewriter  with  a despatch  for  which 
Richard  was  unprepared.  The  personal 
note  had  vanished  also  from  her  voice, 
and  Richard,  looking  up,  found  her 
standing  like  a respectful  subordinate 
awaiting  orders.  He  repressed  an  incli- 
nation to  laugh — she  was  taking  the 
game  so  seriously;  then  he  glanced  at 
his  papers  and  his  business  preoccupa- 
tion returned. 

"Can  you  take  my  dictation?”  he 
asked,  dubiously. 

Isabel  nodded.  She  sat  down  and 
drew  towards  her  pencil  and  pad.  Rich- 
ard began  dictating — slowly  at  first,  then, 
as  he  became  immersed,  faster  and  faster, 
and  Isabel  with  knit  brows  dotted  and 
dashed  after. 

" Copy  those  out  at  once,”  he  said, 
without  looking  up.  " They  want  to 
catch  the  Chicago  mail.” 

The  morning  wore  away  almost  in  si- 
lence. Once  or  twice  Isabel  referred  a 
phrase,  and  from  time  to  time  she  rose 
and  laid  a neat  pile  of  pages  on  her  hus- 
band’s desk,  which  he  acknowledged  by  a 
mute  nod.  The  " man  ” came  and  was 


introduced  into  the  inner  office.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  of  their  set  socially,  and  for 
a moment  Richard  looked  a halting  doubt 
whether  to  present  him  to  Isabel  or  not, 
but  she  kept  her  head  resolutely  bent 
and  ticked  steadily  on,  and  the  gentle- 
man departed  without  a glance  in  her 
direction.  This  first  obliteration  of  her 
identity  amused  Isabel,  but  she  soon 
found  enough  to  do  in  wrestling  with 
unfamiliar  terms,  and  ceased  to  take  note 
of  the  opening  and  closing  of  doors. 

At  noon  Richard  suddenly  resumed 
human  relations.  He  came  and  stood 
beside  her;  there  was  even  a little  smile 
in  his  eyes  at  her  exaggerated  industry. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  damp  curls  of  hair 
clung  to  Isabel’s  forehead;  something  of 
the  spick-and-span  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing had  departed  from  her  aspect,  but 
she  typed  steadily  on.  It  occurred  to 
Richard  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look 
like  this  before. 

" You  don’t  have  to  work  yourself  to 
death,”  he  said. 

Isabel  sat  back  and  looked  up  at  him. 
Then  she  laughed. 

" I am  having  a splendid  time,”  she 
said,  and  the  zest  of  her  eyes  bore  out 
the  words.  " Will  you  correct  that* 
please  ?” 

" After  lunch.  Where  may  I take 
you  ?” 

"Nowhere;  I’m  going  to  lunch  here.” 
She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  producing  a 
dainty  hamper,  proceeded  to  open  it. 
Richard  hesitated  between  relief  and 
courtesy. 

"You  can’t  live  on  sandwiches;  you 
aren’t  used  to  it.” 

" I don’t  intend  to,”  she  answered, 
cheerfully,  over  her  shoulder.  In  a 
twinkling  she  had  spread  a spotless  nap- 
kin on  the  airiest  of  the  broad  window- 
ledges,  and  proceeded  to  set  forth  a dish 
of  salad,  bread-and-butter  cut  delicately 
thin,  a couple  of  perfect  peaches,  and  a 
pint  bottle  of  claret.  All  that  looked 
uncommonly  good,  it  struck  Richard 
hungrily,  and  he  observed  with  a dis- 
tinct disgust  that  it  was  obviously  ap- 
portioned for  but  one. 

"There!”  said  Isabel,  with  a cheerful 
nod,  as  she  installed  herself  in  the  breezy 
window  and  drew  forth  a new  magazine. 
" I shall  cool  off  until  my  hour  is  up.” 

Richard  smiled  and  went  off  without 
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further  words;  when  the  door  had  closed 
behind  him,  Isabel  also  smiled,  a trifle 
subtly.  She  had  expended  much  thought 
upon  that  lunch — for  one. 

Her  husband  meanwhile,  walking  to- 
wards his  customary  lunch-place,  ex- 
perienced a curiously  compounded  senti- 
ment of  relief  and  resentful  surprise. 
Quite  evidently  he  need  not  have  wor- 
ried as  to  her  being  a burden  on  his 
hands;  she  was  well  able  to  manage  for 
herself — uncommonly  able,  apparently, — 
apparently,  too,  she  meant  to  let  him 
understand  so.  And  of  course  this  was 
very  convenient; — nevertheless  he  recog- 
nized a duty  towards  her  and  should  in- 
vite her  to  lunch  and  dine  regularly. 
He  would  take  her  to  dinner  at  the  club 
to-night; — it  would  indeed  be  decidedly 
piquant  to  gather  her  first  impressions 
of  a legal  career. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he 
had  a recrudescence  of  the  forenoon’s  un- 
pleasant sensations  when  his  wife  prompt- 
ly but  graciously  declined  his  invitation. 

“ You  can’t  starve  yourself,”  he  in- 
sisted, rather  sharply. 

Isabel  only  smiled.  She  explained  that 
she  had  “ things  ” to  do  at  the  house, 
and  passed  him  a formal  promise  to 
dine  well — alone. 

That  house,  to  which  he  always  made 
late  and  reluctant  returns  on  such  occa- 
sions as  business  detained  him  for  the 
night,  wore  a pleasant  difference  to-night, 
of  which  he  was  sensitively  conscious  the 
moment  he  crossed  the  threshold.  With- 
out analyzing  it,  he  accounted  for  it 
vaguely  on  the  ground  of  feminine  pres- 
ence. The  gas  was  burning  low,  the 
evening  paper  was  spread  readably,  and 
a general  lived-in  air  pervaded  the  rooms 
even  in  their  summer  undress.  His  own 
exhaled  a seductive  order  and  rest. 
Isabel,  however,  had  already  retired,  and 
again  he  was  not  sure  whether  this  was 
a relief  or  a disappointment. 

There  was  something  so  completely  un- 
natural in  the  situation  that  it  kept  him 
awake  for  a time.  Vaguely  he  misgave 
that  he  was  being  made  the  subject  of 
some  kind  of  experiment,  which  he  was 
prepared  to  resent  in  advance.  Then  he 
remembered  that  all  kinds  of  notions 
were  epidemic  among  women  nowadays, 
and  that  probably  Isabel  had  contracted 
a feverish  germ  of  efficiency  which  might 


be  safely  left  to  burn  itself  out.  In  this 
wise  — since  inevitable  — conclusion  he 
fell  asleep. 

Tho  odor  of  newly  made  coffee  saluted 
him  desirably  the  next  morning  when  he 
strolled  into  the  breakfast  - room,  and 
Isabel  smiled  at  him  from  a table  tempt- 
ingly set  forth  with  coffee,  rolls,  and 
cream.  Richard  decided  to  invite  him- 
self to  breakfast  on  the  spot. 

“ That  smells  powerful  good,”  he  said, 
enviously.  “ Is  there  enough  for  two  ?” 

“ Dear,  I’m  afraid  there  isn’t,”  replied 
Isabel,  peering  sympathetically  into  the 
pot.  “And  no  hot  water,  either  I Could 
you  wait?  You  see,  I naturally  thought 
you  would  prefer  the  club.  I can  make 
you  some  to-morrow.” 

“Oh,  don’t  trouble;  it’s  not  the  slight- 
est consequence,”  said  Richard.  He  de- 
parted with  an  elaborately  friendly  nod, 
but  feeling  distinctly — and  he  recognized, 
unreasonably — hurt.  Isabel,  watching  his 
tall  figure  down  the  path,  smiled;  then 
her  eyes  irrationally  filled  with  tears. 

She  was  at  her  desk,  however,  bright 
and  busy,  when  her  husband  arrived. 

“You  are  punctuality  itself,”  he  said, 
a trifle  formally,  as  he  passed  to  his. 

And  the  morning  and  the  evening  made 
the  second  day. 

They  made  also  the  third  and  fourth 
and  a whole  summer  sequence  after. 
Richard  had  been  too  proud  to  hint 
breakfast  again,  but  his  way  lying 
through  the  breakfast-room,  he  strolled 
in  the  second  morning  with  the  air  of 
one  who  expects  nothing  of  destiny. 

Two  cups  and  plates  greeted  him  cheer- 
fully this  time,  and  Isabel  nodded  across 
a platter  of  his  favorite  melons.  Richard 
unbent  promptly. 

“ This  is  good,”  he  said,  with  a sigh 
of  satisfaction  presently,  giving  himself 
up  to  the  luxury  of  a second  cup, — and 
he  meant  more  than  the  coffee. 

It  was  strangely  pleasant  to  have  his 
wife  opposite  him  in  the  intimacy  of  a 
tete-a-tete ; and  this  Isabel,  trim  and 
brisk  in  her  business  suit,  waiting  upon 
him  herself,  making  the  coffee  with  her 
own  hands,  and  ordering  him  to  get  the 
sugar-bowl,  was  a different  personality 
from  the  Isabel  of  the  laced  and  flowing 
gowns  who  descended  indifferently  and 
late  to  a state  breakfast. 

“ How  much  jollier  it  is  without  the 
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servants !”  he  exclaimed.  “ I have  an  un- 
holy feeling  of  taking  liberties  with  my 
own  house, — don’t  you?” 

“ I am  just  finding  out  what  a nice 
house  it  is,”  said  Isabel,  with  conviction. 

Life  became  a constant  “finding  out” 
to  her  as  the  days  wore  on. 

She  did  her  work  well  and  with  few 
words.  And  her  improvement  was  rapid. 
She  had  already  travelled  a long  way  in 
her  grasp  of  his  world  since  the  day  when 
she  confided  him  her  awakened  sympathy 
for  two  of  his  clients — John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe — and  her  sometime  wonder 
that  any  two  men  could  achieve  so  many 
kinds  of  trouble.  They  had  made  a great 
deal  of  history  together  since  then.  To - 
gether — that  was  the  key-word — the  great 
thing;  this  common  bond  of  little  things 
knitting  their  days  in  one.  To  Isabel  it 
was  as  if  for  the  first  time  she  were 
living  with  her  husband.  Not  wifehood, 
nor  motherhood,  had  brought  her  this  as  a 
continuous  experience;  those  had  brought 
consummate  moments,  after  which  Rich- 
ard drifted  away  and  left  her  stranded  in 
an  outer  world,  or  in  an  inner  corner 
of  the  real  world  outside.  But  this — 

It  moved  her  with  a great  compunction, 

end  she  went,  on  her  next  visit  to  S 

and  sought  out  Eleanour  Clarke  sitting 
apart  on  the  shore.  The  ex-secretary  was 
prettier  with  every  week,  the  rose  and  tan 
of  the  sea  and  sun  vivifying  her  delicate 
face.  It  was  Isabel  who  looked  a trifle 
dragged,  if  either  of  them,  as  Richard 
found  himself  remarking  at  lunch  with  a 
movement  of  sympathy. 

“ The  children  are  looking  splendidly,” 
said  Isabel.  “ How  am  I ever  to  thank 
you?  And  you — do  you  find  time  heavy 
on  your  hands  ? Are  you  sure  you  do  not 
want  to  go  back?” 

“ Not  now,”  Eleanour  answered  her. 
“Just  at  first  I did.  I am  used,  you 
see,  to  working  steadily.  But  it  has 
meant  a great  deal  to  me — this  rest  and 
time  to  think  things  out.  I was  a little 
worn,  I think,  and  for  mother  this  has 
been  like  a miracle.”  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  lifted  her  eyes  with  grave 
directness  to  Isabel.  “ I want  to  thank 
you — now,  Mrs.  Satterlee.” 

Isabel  did  not  speak ; she  was  profound- 
ly moved. 

“ And  you,  Mrs.  Satterlee  ?”  asked 
Eleanour  Clarke,  quietly. 


“ I,”  said  Isabel — “ I am  just  begin- 
ning to  live.” 

They  were  silent  after  this,  looking  out 
over  the  rocks  to  the  breadth  of  blue 
sea.  When  they  returned  to  the  house 
presently,  talking,  as  women  will,  of 
trivial  things,  each  was  sentient  of  an 
unspoken  knowledge  between  them — the 
foundation  of  one  of  those  friendships 
which  men  deny  to  women,  and  of  which, 
in  fact,  only  a few,  either  of  men  or 
women,  are  capable,  since  its  essential 
condition  is  a high  reserve. 

Isabel  awoke  the  following  Monday 
with  a keen  sense  of  anticipation.  She 
looked  forward  alike  to  the  office  rou- 
tine and  the  informal  housekeeping,  and 
sank  into  the  car-seat  with  a sigh  of 
satisfaction. 

“ What  a comfort  to  get  rid  of  that 
eternal  commuting  I”  exclaimed  Richard, 
as  he  drew  down  the  car-blind.  “We 
don’t  have  to  do  this  for  another  week.” 

Isabel’s  conscience  registered  a pang 
for  all  her  husband’s  years  of  commuting. 
She  was  learning  to  weigh  with  some 
wonder  and  more  respect  the  stores  of 
masculine  patience  and  good  - will  an- 
nually consumed  in  this  sacrifice  on  the 
family  altar,  as  she  encountered  Rich- 
ard’s many  fellow  victims,  perspiring  but 
devoted,  rushing  to  and  from  the  town. 

Meanwhile  Richard,  adaptable  as  man 
is,  and  straightforwardly  made  as  man  is 
also,  had  accepted  the  statics  quo  with 
final  ease  and  simplicity.  Twenty  times 
a day  (it  was  perhaps  the  finest  compli- 
ment he  paid  her)  he  spoke  to  her,  put 
into  her  hand  or  took  from  it  a paper, 
issued  a brief  command,  as  if  she  had 
been  the  machine  she  operated;  but  on 
the  twenty-first  he  addressed  her  with 
such  an  explicit  note  of  personality  as 
had  been  absent  from  his  voice  and  eye 
for  long.  Occasionally  her  inexpertness 
drew  from  him  a quick  impatience,  and 
Isabel  silently  swallowed  these  small  sur- 
prises, bethinking  herself  she  was  official. 

Eventually  she  came  to  pay  him  back 
in  his  own  coin,  and  this  the  man  found 
distinctly  unfit.  On  the  first  occasion 
he  looked  up  with  a quick  frown,  but  the 
sight  of  Isabel’s  unconscious  head  and 
flying  fingers  set  him  smiling  suddenly 
over  his  papers. 

He  came  back  early  from  lunch  this 
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Monday  (he  was  always  coming  back 
early  nowadays),  and  surprised  this 
ardent  worker  asleep  in  her  chair,  her 
book  fallen  to  the  floor.  Richard  smiled 
as  he  picked  it  up — it  was  Biles  on  Bills 
— and  with  it  in  his  hand  he  stood  con- 
templating his  wife.  The  day  had  been 
scorching,  and  there  were  slight  dark 
circles  under  her  eyes  and  a suggestion 
of  pallor — just  that  faint,  ennobling  hall- 
mark which  says  so  clearly,  “ I have  la- 
bored.” It  stirred  Richard  with  a kind 
of  tenderness  which  would  have  been  out 
of  place  towards  the  brilliant  and  unfa- 
tigued Isabel  of  other  days,  and  he  bent 
and  kissed  his  wife’s  hair,  very  lightly, 
but  at  the  touch  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and  started  bolt  upright  at  sight  of  her 
husband’s  face. 

“ I have  kept  you  waiting!”  she  ex- 
claimed, with  mortification.  “ I had 
fallen  asleep!” 

“ Don’t  you  think  you  might  let  up  a 
little  on  this?”  replied  her  husband. 
“ You  are  fagged  out.” 

Isabel  knew  an  instant  foolish  and 
feminine  pang  for  appearances,  but  she 
rallied  stoutly. 

“I  am  not  in  the  least  tired;  it  was 
only  the  heat.” 

“ Well,  wait  one  moment.”  Her  hus- 
band laid  two  detaining  hands  on  her 
shoulders.  “You  don’t  go  back  to  that 
desk  until — At  least,  I beg  your  par- 
don,” he  added,  awkwardly,  removing  his 
hands  and  coloring,  “ but  won’t  you 
promise  to  dine  with  me  to-night?  You 
never  saw  a roof -garden,  did  you?  We 
will  go  and  refresh  ourselves  in  a cool 
corner  I know;  is  it  agreed?” 

Isabel  hesitated  one  moment. 

“It  is  agreed,”  she  said,  and  rising 
quickly,  went  over  to  the  desk.  But  all 
the  afternoon’s  sober  routine  could  not 
bar  out  a little  subconscious  antici- 
pation, which  now  and  again  brought 
their  eyes  together  with  a laugh  at  their 
own  youth. 

They  fared  forth  that  evening  a*  gavly 
as  two  children  to  the  garden  in  the  f&y, 
where  a river  breeze  blew  and  where,  in 
spite  of  the  gayety  about  them,  or  because 
of  it,  they  were  deliciously  withdrawn 
and  secluded  in  their  cool  corner.  They 
were  both  honestly  tired  with  their  day's 
work,  and  gave  themselves  up  with  re- 
lief to  the  repose  and  unrestraint  of  the 


hour.  At  first  they  scarcely  talked  at 
all;  it  was  entertainment  enough  to  sit 
and  watch  their  fellow  diners;  but  later 
they  talked  a great  deal,  smiling  over  the 
humors  of  the  scene  and  exchanging  sym- 
pathies over  the  pathos  of  the  common 
humanity  about  them,  till,  driven  back 
by  this  to  their  own  immediate  life 
share,  they  fell  into  discussion  of  Rich- 
ard’s impending  cases.  Last  of  all,  over 
his  cigar  and  her  coffee,  they  fell  into  a 
silence  which  was  also  best  of  all.  In 
one  of  its  moments,  Richard,  glancing 
across  at  his  wife’s  face,  knew  suddenly 
that  this  was  what  he  had  dreamed  of  all 
his  life — this  companionship  which  was  a9 
far  from  society  as  it  was  from  soli- 
tude, which  was,  indeed,  a kind  of  com- 
panioned solitude.  And  he  had  a pas- 
sionate moment  of  gratitude  that  it  was 
his  wife  who  sat  there,  not  another. 

“Are  you  still  so  warm?”  said  Isabel, 
smiling  at  his  flushed  cheeks. 

But  Richard,  signalling  the  waiter, 
made  himself  very  busy  with  the  ridicu- 
lously small  bill,  to  which  he  added  a 
lavish  tip,  and  his  smile  was  for  once 
as  subtle  as  a woman’s. 

“ I haven’t  had  so  much  fun  for  my 
money  in  years,”  he  said. 

“ Nor  1—” 

“Then  why  not  every  night?”  — he 
caught  up  the  admission  quickly.  “ I 
know  so  many  jolly  places — and  you 
know  nothing  of  the  city.  Do !” 

“You  really  want  me?” 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  looked 
at  her. 

From  that  time  a new  life  began  for 
them.  They  dined  together  nightly,  wan- 
dering inconstantly  as  the  mood  im- 
pelled them,  and  wondering  as  constantly 
at  the  resources  of  the  cosmic  city.  That 
well-regulated  institution  the  club  saw 
them  but  seldom.  It  was  a surprise 
to  her  husband,  but  a far  greater  to  Isa- 
bel herself,  to  find  how  rich  was  her  en- 
dowment of  adaptability — that  precious 
capacity  for  living,  so  much  rarer  in 
women  than  in  men,  so  rare  in  high  de- 
gree in  either.  It  made  her  an  essential- 
ly good  comrade,  bringing  to  all  their 
little  adventures  that  wide-eyed  interest 
and  tolerant  capacity  for  small  pleas- 
ures which  render  the  society  of  some 
beings  an  eternal  feast.  Under  it  all 
she  was  learning. 
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Men  whom  she  had  hitherto  associated 
solely  with  the  champagne  frappe  of 
idle  dinner-tables  she  met  now  working 
like  steam-engines  and  solacing  hurried 
lunches  with  the  homelier  beverage  of 
beer, — and  she  took  the  discovery  for 
symbolic.  Everywhere  so  much  more 
malt, — so  much  less  fizz  than  she  had 
dreamed!  And  everywhere  man,  on  the 
whole,  a better  and  a simpler  animal  than 
he  shows  to  be  in  drawing-rooms.  She 
wondered  anew  at  the  eternal  disadvan- 
tage of  this  meeting-ground  of  the  sexes. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  ran  away 
with  appalling  swiftness,  punctuated  by 
visits  to  riotous  babies  and  an  ex- 
secretary who  grew  prettier  every  week. 
One  day  Richard,  coming  into  the  office, 
laid  a paper  on  his  wife’s  desk. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked,  abstractedly. 

“ Your  salary;  I forgot  it  till  now.” 

To  his  amusement  she  took  it  up  sober- 
ly and  looked  at  it  a long  time. 

“Well,”  he  said,  quizzically,  “how 
does  it  feel  to  earn  your  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  your  brow?” 

“It  feels  very  good.  Have  I really 
earned  all  that  ?” 

“ All  that  I”  Richard  could  not  sup- 
press a smile.  He  recollected  other 
checks  in  the  past.  “Yes, — it  is  honest 
money, — you  have  earned  every  cent  of  it. 
You  make  a very  capable  private  secre- 
tary; I will  give  you  a recommendation 
any  time.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Isabel,  seriously. 
She  laid  the  check  aside  and  resumed 
her  typing;  but  Richard  continued  to 
lean  on  the  desk,  looking  down  at  her. 

“Next  Tuesday  is  the  15th;  does  it 
seem  possible!  You  will  want  to  go 
down,  of  course, — and  I suppose  Miss 
Clarke  will  be  ready  to  return  ?” 

“ Yes, — I suppose  she  will  be  ready.” 

“ And  you — you  will  be  more  than 
ready  ?” 

Isabel  struck  two  keys  together;  she 
waited  deliberately  to  disentangle  them 
before  she  replied. 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me  now,  Richard ; you 
are  making  me  make  a dreadful  mess  of 
this  Latin.  Wait  till  lunch-time.” 

He  smiled,  fidgeted  restlessly  for  a 
few  moments,  and  finally  put  on  his  hat 
and  went  out.  The  Latin  came  to  an 
abrupt  standstill,  and  Isabel,  with  a long 
breath,  leaned  back  in  her  chair. 
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It  had  come  at  last! — and  she  was 
ready  for  it;  but  this  moment  of  extra 
preparation  had  seemed  nevertheless  as 
necessary  as  the  gathering  together  which 
precedes  a spring.  It  had  come, — but 
how  little  as  she  had  foreseen!  She 
sprang  up  and  began  to  pace  the  office 
floor  with  quick,  excited  steps.  What  a 
tragic  farce  it  all  had  been!  She  smiled 
to  herself  now,  remembering  how  she  had 
girded  herself  and  gone  forth  to  heroic 
conquest, — where  scarce  an  effort  had 
been  required.  Her  husband’s  heart  had 
come  home  to  hers  as  if  opportunity  had 
been  all  it  sought.  There  was  almost 
an  element  of  the  ludicrous  in  it.  Was 
it  possible,  she  asked  herself,  that  there 
was  no  marriage  question,  after  all? — 
that  all  that  was  needed  was  to  be  married 
enough  f — that  what  men  craved  in  a wife 
was,  first,  last,  and  always — a comrade? 
A comrade,  it  is  true,  capable  of  all, 
capable  of  those  breathless  moments 
which  are  the  mortal’s  nearest  reach  to 
immortality,  and  of  that  tender  maternity 
which  extends  from  a man’s  children  to 
himself,  but  capable  consummately  of 
comradeship,  of  loving  a man’s  work,  his 
life,  his  play,  because  it  is  all  his?  Was 
it  possible  that  nothing  else  was  needed? 
— and  that  nothing  less  would  serve  ? 

It  was  not  necessary  that  every  woman 
should  enter  her  husband’s  office  to  learn 
this, — but  neither,  surely,  could  such  a 
bond  ever  exist  between  the  worker  and 
the  parasite.  She  put  it  aside  as  a doubt 
to  be  resolved  in  the  larger  future 
whether  such  a bond  were  possible,  either, 
between  the  worker  and  the  working 
drudge, — whether  the  happiest  “ domes- 
tic ” marriage  in  the  world  did  not  leave 
long  reaches  in  the  man’s  existence  which 
the  merely  domestic  woman  could  not  fill, 
yet  which  must  inexorably  be  filled,  if 
not  by  one  means,  then  by  another. 

So  far  from  the  man’s  point  of  view; — 
there  remained  the  woman’s!  She  walked 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  room.  Now 
she  wished  her  husband  would  return, — 
now  that  she  was  quite  ready.  And  she 
wished,  irrationally,  for  the  babies.  On 
the  strength  of  this  longing  she  rang 
them  up  over  the  long-distance  telephone, 
and  when  their  voices  chirped  in  her  ear, 
she  laughed  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
It  did  her  good,  however,  and  she  went 
and  stood  quietly  looking  down  at  her 
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husband’s  desk  with  its  files  of  paper 
fcnd  cumbered  pigeonholes.  It  seemed  a 
lifetime  ago  that  she  had  sat  there  twirl- 
ing the  yellow  strips  and  wondering 
about  Richard’s  world — Richard's  world! 

He  had  come  in  so  quietly  that  she  did 
not  hear  him  till  he  spoke  beside  her. 

“ Marvelling  at  the  admired  disorder 
of  my  desk?” 

“ The  children  are  going  clamming, 
Richard.” 

“And  you  wish  you  were?  Poor 
child !” 

“ Richard,  there  is  something  I want 
to  tell  you.” 

“That  you  are  homesick?  Well,  I 
can’t  blame  you.  You’ve  stuck  it  out 
splendidly,  but,  of  course — ” His  voice 
somehow  did  not  sound  quite  natural. 

He  too  had  been  preparing  himself, 
telling  himself  that  the  end  had  come; 
that  of  course  he  had  always  known  it 
couldn’t  last ; it  had  been  a glorious 
resurrection,  but  of  course  it  couldn’t 
last.  He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  lose 
the  new-found  comrade  in  the  old  Isabel, 
as  was  inevitable  with  the  return  of  the 
old  habits  of  life,  demands  of  the  old 
imperious  preoccupations.  And  his  duty 
— the  least  return  he  could  make  her 
— was  to  be  gracious  and  reasonable 
about  it. 

“ You  asked  me  this  morning  if  I want- 
ed to  go  down  to  S .” 

“ No,  excuse  me.  I said  of  course  you 
did  want  to.” 

“Well,  I don’t.  No,  please,  Richard; 
let  me  speak.”  She  began  to  pace  the 
floor  again  nervously;  then,  ashamed  of 
that  nervousness,  stopped  with  dignity  in 
front  of  her  husband  and  went  on  with 
quiet  energy. 

“ Richard,  when  I came  into  the  office, 
it  was  for — well,  it  was  for  personal  rea- 
sons; it  doesn’t  matter  what  they  were, 
for  they  no  longer  exist;  but  it’s  enough 
to  say  that  I wanted  to  get  nearer  you 
and  understand  your  life.  We  seemed 
to  have  drifted  away.  That  was  my  real 
reason  for  wanting  to  work.  No,  don't 
speak!  I haven’t  finished,  and  you  won’t 
like  the  rest  so  well.  I don’t  know 
how  to  make  you  understand,  Richard, 
but  now  I care  so  much  for  the  work 


that  I’m  afraid  I shall  have  to  go 
on  working.” 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  now, 
with  quick,  impatient  steps.  He  stopped 
at  last,  facing  his  wife,  and  gazed  intent- 
ly at  the  kindled  face,  the  figure  so  full 
of  health  and  suppressed  energy. 

“I  understand — I understand  perfect- 
ly; what  I never  did  understand  is  how 
women  of  your  type  endure  their  lives. 
And  you  can’t  think  I don’t  wish  it  were 
possible  to  go  on  this  way  always?  It  has 
been — well,  no  matter  what  it  has  been. 
The  point  is,  we  can’t  relive  our  lives, 
and  I’m  afraid,  dear,  it  is  too  late!  For 
one  thing,  there  are  the  children.” 

“Yes,  thank  Heaven,  there  are  the 
children,”  said  their  mother,  with  vigor; 
“ I’ll  do  better  by  them  than  I was  done 
by.  The  baby  shall  have  a profession,  for 
one  thing.” 

Richard  smiled,  then  grew  grave  again. 

“ But  it  is  useless  to  pretend  they  need 
me  every  minute.  They  are  busy  all  day 
long;  that’s  why  they  are  so  well  and 
jolly.  I could  breakfast  with  them,  lunch 
with  them,  dine  with  them,  have  all  their 
leisure  hours  with  them;  I don’t  do  more 
than  that  now.  Everybody  is  busy  ex- 
cept me,  and  the  time  has  come  when  I 
have  got  to  be  busy  too — really  busy,  not 
play  busy.” 

Richard,  looking  into  her  eyes,  was  sud- 
denly dazzled  by  what  he  saw  there.  The 
old  Isabel,  then,  was  gone?  She  need 
not  return  ? She  could  not,  indeed,  re- 
turn ! The  bright  new  comrade,  the  equal 
friend,  need  not  be  lost?  In  an  instant 
he  had  the  vision,  and  it  led  him  down 
the  whole  vista  of  their  lives.  He  too 
asked  himself  suddenly  if  possibly  this 
was  what  marriage  meant — was  what 
life  meant? 

He  took  his  wife’s  hands  in  his. 

“ Stay  with  me,  Isabel,”  and  quiet  as 
his  tone  was,  it  had  not  been  more  pas- 
sionately urgent  when  first  he  asked  it 
of  her.  “ Stay  with  me — if  you  can. 
Study  with  me,  read  law  with  me,  work 
with  me, — do  whatever  you  will,— but 
stay  with  me  if  you  can !” 

“I  can — gladly,”  said  Isabel,  with  the 
old  humorous  smile,  above  which  her  eyes 
sent  a ray  of  deepest  tenderness. 
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reach  real  terra-firma,  so  the  gangplank 
was  lowered  to  the  strip  of  mud.  For  some 
time  there  was  no  sign  of  a passenger, 
or  of  freight  to  be  unloaded,  and  I won- 
dered why  we  were  waiting.  But  in 
about  a half  an  hour  two  passengers 
came  floundering  out  across  the  mud. 
They  had  signalled  the  packet  from  the 
shore,  but  had  not  started  across  the 
mire  until  they  were  certain  that  the 
boat  would  stop  for  them. 

At  every  official  landing  where  we 
dropped  freight  you  would  see  a buxom 
negro  wench,  or  maybe  two  or  three,  be- 
decked with  gaudy  feathered  hats  and 
flirting  ribbons.  They  were  there  to  see 
and  to  be  seen ; gabbling  volubly  in 
strident,  high-pitched  jargon,  laughing 
shrilly,  and  calling  cadently  now  and 
then  to  some  rouster  or  other,  toiling  and 
sweating  under  the  ever-watchful  eye  of 
the  mate.  They  would  stand  watching 
the  toiling  negroes  till  the  last  barrel 
would  be  rolled,  or  the  last  bale  tumbled 
ashore.  Then,  with  the  end  of  the  task, 
would  come  an  instant  of  relaxation;  a 
louder  noise  of  gabbling  voices,  with  the 
deeper  masculine  tones  running  through 
the  shriller  feminine  falsetto;  a flash- 
ing of  white  teeth,  and  loud  yah-yahs 
of  laughter. 

Then  the  great  whistle  would  give  a 
sudden  blast,  and  there  would  be  a swift 
parting — maybe  a hug  and  the  smack  of 
a kiss,  and  a minute  later  a widening 
stretch  of  water,  with  the  landing  drift- 
ing rapidly  away,  and  the  gaudy,  black- 
faced figures  waving  a farewell. 

Several  of  the  rousters  were  specially 
favored  upon  these  occasions,  and  after 
a while  some  of  the  passengers  got  to 
betting  who  of  the  black  men  had  the 
most  sweethearts  ashore.  Two  of  them 
easily  led  the  others — one,  a striking 
youth,  with  high  forehead,  strong  jaw, 
and  a lithe,  supple  figure;  the  other, 
older,  misshapen,  huge,  with  knotted 
muscles  and  apelike  arms  and  the 
strength  of  a gorilla. 

At  every  landing  one  or  the  other,  and 
sometimes  both,  of  them  greeted  some 
dusky  damsel.  Now  one  and  now  the  other 
led  the  race.  Then,  suddenly,  the  contest 
ended,  for  at  one  landing  four  swarthy 
maidens  surrounded  the  black  Apollo. 
Beauty  had  triumphed  over  strength. 


It  was  midnight,  and  I stood  upon  the 
upper  deck  gazing  into  the  mysterious 
blackness  which  enveloped  the  throbbing 
steamer.  We  were  approaching  a land- 
ing, and  suddenly  the  white  search-light 
flashed  out  into  the  velvet  darkness.  It 
fell  upon  the  near-by  shore,  and  in  an 
instant  there  stood  out,  as  upon  a black 
curtain,  a vision  of  waving  trees  and  of 
a group  of  dilapidated  shanties,  among 
which  black  figures  were  flitting.  Then, 
as  we  glided  slowly  by,  these  disappeared, 
and  into  the  circle  of  light  there  slid 
the  image  of  a little  levee,  rising  pale 
and  ghostly  out  of  the  black  river, 
clear-cut  against  the  darkness.  It  was 
silent  and  deserted  saye  for  one  sol- 
itary figure  guarding  the  mass  of  wait- 
ing freight. 

So  we  slid  mysteriously  to  our  moor- 
ings, the  heavy  gangplank  was  swung 
out,  and  the  negroes  swarmed  into  the 
area  of  still,  white  light.  Back  and 
forth  they  toiled  across  the  levee,  casting 
black,  distorted  shadows,  and  the  hill  of 
freight  ashore  crumbled  away.  Then,  as 
a bell  clanged  harshly,  the  last  barrel  was 
rolled  on  board;  there  was  a tinkle  of  an 
answering  bell  ringing  in  the  engine- 
room,  a wheeze  and  groan  of  the  engines, 
a sigh  from  the  steam-pipes;  the  great 
paddle-wheel  astern  began  to  beat  the 
water  noisily;  the  spluttering  search- 
light vanished  and  we  glided  out 
again  into  the  mystery  of  the  night. 
It  was  like  a sudden  vision  of  un- 
reality, seen  for  a minute  in  the  pres- 
ent, then  in  a minute  swallowed  up  into 
the  past. 

So  lives  the  Mississippi  steamboat,  a 
straggler  in  the  march  of  time.  Where 
once  the  river  teemed  with  packets,  a 
single  steamer  may  now  and  then  be  seen 
threading  her  lazy  way  through  tortu- 
ous, ever-changing  channels.  Inland,  be- 
yond the  levee,  the  iron  band  of  the  rail- 
road has  conquered,  but  between  the 
levee  and  the  river,  on  that  narrow  strip 
of  land,  ever  crumbling,  ever  building, 
the  railroad  dare  not  venture.  From  this 
vestige  of  former  empire  the  wandering 
packet  gathers  tribute.  This  is  her  do- 
main. Here  she,  a creature  of  the  past, 
dare  flaunt  herself,  outworn  and  archaic 
in  the  face  of  progress. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Father 
of  Waters. 
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Amarina’s  Roses 
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IN  the  deep  yard  in  front  of  and  in 
the  deep  garden  behind  the  old  Deer- 
ing  house  was  a marvellous  growth  of 
roses.  There  were  all  the  old-fashioned 
varieties.  There  were  the  sweetbrier,  the 
hundred-leaved,  the  white,  the  deep  red, 
the  Scotch  blush  roses,  prairie  roses,  and 
rose  peonies — which  last  are,  of  course, 
not  roses,  but  may  reasonably  be  consider- 
ed gigantic  symbolisms  of  them.  Ama- 
rina  herself  was  a marvel.  She  had  a won- 
derful blondness,  although  she  tanned  in- 
stead of  freckled  in  the  sun.  But  there 
was  something  about  that  soft  creaminess 
of  tint  which  her  skin — as  that  of  her 
foremothers,  had  done — assumed  in  the 
summer-time  which  hart  a beauty  beyond 
that  of  mere  pink  and  pearl.  Through  this 
creamy  tint  was  always  to  be  seen  on  the 
cheeks  a flush  of  rose;  and  her  eyes,  which 
were  brown,  shaded  into  the  cream,  and 
her  lips  were  crimson.  There  had  been 
many  intermarriages  in  the  Deering 
family.  Amarina’s  own  parents  had  been 
distantly  related,  but  she  was  an  instance 
of  endurance  instead  of  degeneration. 
She  was  as  perfect  as  one  of  the  roses  in 
her  garden,  which  had  come  of  the  repro- 
duction of  many  generations  of  bloom. 
Amarina  had  outlived  her  immediate 
family,  and  lived  alone  with  an  aged 
great-aunt  and  two  old  servants.  She 
was  nearly  thirty,  and  had  never  had  a 
lover.  But  it  was  not  held  in  the  least  to 
Amarina  Doering’s  discredit  that  she  re- 
mained single,  for  it  was  universally  con- 
ceded that  then*  was  nobody  in  the  vil- 
lage who  could  have  aspired  to  her 
hand  without  presumption.  She  was  set 
up  on  a pedestal  like  some  goddess,  and 
if  she  realized  a loneliness  thereon  no- 
body knew  it,  for  she  had  the  pride  of 
her  family. 

Amarina’s  great-aunt  was  very  old,  but 
she  seemed  to  have  attained  a pause  of 
longevity  at  the  summit  of  her  hill  of 
years,  and  time  now  seemed  to  make  no 
further  impression  upon  her.  She  was 


dim-sighted,  dim  of  comprehension,  and 
very  hard  of  hearing,  as  she  had  been  for 
years;  she  had  never  been  married.  Liv- 
ing with  Amarina’s  great-aunt  Margaret 
Deering  was  scarcely  like  living  with  an 
animated  person,  but  the  girl  was  fond 
of  her,  and  tended  her  with  the  great- 
est care. 

Amarina  at  almost  thirty  was  to  the 
full  as  lovely  as  at  eighteen.  People  said 
that  she  did  not  change  in  the  least. 

And  in  truth  there  was  little  difference. 

She  looked  as  truly  the  same  as  the  new 
roses  which  appeared  blooming  on  the 
perennial  stalks  of  the  old  ones  in  the 
garden  every  June. 

However,  when  Amarina  neared  thirty 
she  began  to  think  of  putting  on  caps. 

All  women,  as  a rule,  of  that  age  wore 
caps.  One  summer  afternoon  she  got  out 
some  fine  old  lace  and  muslin,  and  sat  on 
the  porch  beside  her  great-aunt  fashion- 
ing a cap.  The  old  woman  cast  a glance 
at  the  filmy  stuff  which  Amarina  was 
manipulating. 

Amarina  answered  the  look  as  she 
would  have, answered  a question;  she  had 
come  to  understand  her  aunt’s  silences 
as  she  would  have  understood  speech. 

“ I am  getting  near  thirty,  Aunt  Mar- 
garet,” said  she,  “ and  I thought  I 
might  as  well  be  getting  some  caps 
ready.”  She  laughed  as  she  said  it, — 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  bitter- 
ness in  her  laugh,  which  was  that  of 
one  amused  with  Time  while  she  makes 
concessions  to  him.  The  old  woman 
looked  away  from  Amarina  and  the 
cap,  and  her  eyes  took  on  an  odd  blank 
of  remembrance. 

Amarina  continued  to  gather  the  lace 
and  sew  it  to  the  muslin.  She  wore  that 
day  a lemon-colored  muslin  gown,  and 
her  fair  hair  fell  in  curls  all  over  her 
neck  and  shoulders.  Out  of  them  looked 
her  round  face,  slightly  browned  by  the 
sun,  with  the  rose-flush  on  the  cheeks,  and 
the  brown  eyes  which  still  regarded  the 
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world  and  life  itself  with  the  surprise  and 
trust  of  youth. 

Suddenly  a man  entered  the  pate  at 
the  end  of  the  yard  and  came  up  the  path 
between  the  rose-bushes  and  rose  peonies 
which  bordered  it.  Amarina  glanced 
from  her  work  at  him  with  a gentle  sur- 
prise. The  old  aunt  did  not  seem  to  see 
him  at  all.  She  was  trying  to  recall 
her  own  first  cap,  which  she  had  donned 
at  thirty. 

The  man  approached  the  porch;  he 
lifted  his  hat  and  spoke  quite  familiarly, 
with  a pleasant,  almost  mischievous 
laugh.  “ All  the  pink  roses  are  in  bloom 
in  the  yard/’  said  he,  “ but  the  one  yellow 
one  blooms  on  the  porch.” 

Amarina  arose  and  confronted  him 
with  a slight  hauteur.  “ Sir?”  said  she. 

“ Then  you  have  forgotten  me,”  said 
the  stranger.  “ Well,  I will  forgive  you ; 
there  are  many  bees,  but  only  one  rose.” 

“ I \|dll  admit  that  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me,  sir,”  Amarina  said  in  her 
sweet,  slightly  formal  manner. 

“ Well,  why  should  you  remember?”  re- 
plied the  man.  “ It  was  ten  years  ago  that 
we  met,  but  the  years  have  flown  over 
your  head  like  a flock  of  humming-birds. 
I am  Alonzo  Fairwater.” 

A flash  of  recognition  came  into 
A marina’s  eyes.  Alonzo  Fairwater  was 
the  distant  cousin  of  her  one  girl  friend, 
Alicia  Day,  who  lived  three  miles  away 
in  a tiny  suburb  of  the  village,  which  was 
named  for  her  family — “ Day  Corner.” 
It  was  seldom  that  Amarina  saw  Alicia, 
since  she  herself  was  kept  at  home  by 
the  care  of  her  aged  aunt,  and  Alicia 
was  away  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
the  city.  She  was  a beauty  and  a belle. 
Some  called  her  handsomer  than  Ama- 
rina, although  she  too  had  never  married. 

Amarina  curtsied,  and  motioned  Alonzo 
Fairwater  to  a chair.  “ Yes,”  she  said, 
“ I beg  your  pardon.  I remember  you 
now;  but  ten  years  is  a long  time.” 

“ Not  for  you,”  replied  Alonzo  Fair- 
water,  seating  himself,  with  eyes  of  open 
admiration  upon  the  girl’s  face. 

“You  are  visiting  at  Alicia’s?”  said 
Amarina,  again  with  a slightly  haugh- 
ty air. 

The  young  man  explained  his  pres- 
ence with  an  odd  eagerness.  It  seemed 
that  he  was  out  of  health,  and  country 
air  had  been  recommended,  and  he  had 


come  on  a visit  to  the  Day  homestead. 
Alicia  was  away,  as  Amarina  knew,  but 
Alonzo  said  that  she  was  to  return  the 
next  day.  lie  touched  very  lightly  upon 
the  subject  of  Alicia,  but  said  a great 
deal  about  the  beauty  of  the  village  and 
the  sweetness  and  health-giving  properties 
of  the  air. 

As  the  two  sat  there,  with  the  silent 
great-aunt  in  the  background,  a young 
man  crossed  the  front  yard  with  a rake 
over  his  shoulder.  He  cast  one  glance, 
which  was  almost  surly,  toward  the  group 
on  the  porch,  and  only  dipped  his  head 
slightly  in  response  to  Amarina’s  salu- 
tation, which  was  as  marked  as  if  he 
had  been  any  gentleman  coming  to  call 
upon  her. 

“ Who  is  that  sulky  swain  ?”  asked 
Alonzo  Fairwater,  in  a voice  so  loud  that 
the  young  man  must  have  heard;  but  he 
continued  without  turning  his  head,  and 
was  soon  seen  moving  about,  tossing 
up  the  newly  mown  hay  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field. 

Amarina  colored.  “ He  is  one  of  my 
neighbors,  Mr.  Thomas  Iletherly,  and 
he  makes  hay  on  my  land  on  shares,” 
she  replied. 

Fairwater  gazed  with  a sort  of  super- 
cilious amusement  at  the  young  man 
moving  in  a green  and  rosy  foam  of 
clover  and  timothy.  “ It  is  very  early  to 
make  hay,  is  it  not?”  he  said. 

“ Very  early,”  replied  Amarina.  Then 
Martha,  the  wife  of  old  Jacob,  the  two 
being  the  servants  of  the  Deerings,  came 
out  with  a tray  on  which  were  a squat 
silver  tea-service  and  a plate  of  little 
cakes;  and  nothing  more  was  said  about 
Thomas  Hetherly. 

However,  after  Alonzo  Fairwater  had 
taken  his  leave  and  the  sun  was  low, 
Amarina  gathered  up  daintily  her  lemon- 
colored  skirts  and  crossed  the  yard, 
and  approached  the  haymaker.  Thomas 
Iletherly  stopped  when  he  saw  her,  and 
waited  with  a sort  of  dignity  which  sat 
well  upon  him;  for,  in  spite  of  his  work- 
ing-clothes and  his  humble  task,  he  was 
a masterly-looking  fellow  of  great  height, 
and  with  a handsome  face  so  strong  as 
to  be  almost  stern. 

Amarina  smiled  pleasantly,  albeit  a 
little  timidly,  up  at  him  from  the  cloud 
of  her  yellow  curls.  “ How  do  you  get  on 
with  the  hay,  Mr.  Hetherly?”  asked  she. 
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“ Very  well,  Miss  Deering,  considering 
the  size  of  the  field.” 

“ It  is  good  hay  weather,”  said  Ama- 
rina. 

“ Very  good.” 

Thomas’s  replies  were  almost  curt.  lie 
looked  straight  at  her  beautiful  face  with 
a sort  of  defiance, — the  defiance  of  the 
original  man  for  the  wiles  of  the  woman. 

Amarina  turned  away,  then  she  hesi- 
tated. “ That  gentleman  who  was  sit- 
ting on  the  porch  was  Alonzo  Fairwater,” 
said  she. 

“Yes;  I knew  him.  I saw  him  years 
ago,”  replied  Hetherly,  quietly. 

Amarina  hesitated  still.  A deep  pink 
overspread  the  cream  of  her  cheeks.  “ I 
know  you  must  have  overheard  what  he 
said,”  she  faltered.  “ I am  sure  he  meant 
no  harm,  and  I hope  you  do  not  think — ” 

Hetherly  turned  from  her  and  gave  the 
hay  a little  toss.  “ I think  nothing  at  all 
about  it,”  he  replied. 

“ I am  very  glad,”  said  Amarina,  with 
a curious  meekness,  for  she  had  a proud 
soul,  and  she  had  met,  in  a sense,  with 
a repulse. 

“ I did  not  intend  to  be  surly  toward 
you,”  said  Thomas  Hetherly,  tossing  the 
hay  steadily,  “ and  as  for  anything  else, 
I never  store  in  my  mind  what  was  not 
meant  for  my  ears.” 

“ I am  very  glad,”  said  Amarina  again, 
and  still  with  that  curious  meekness. 
Then  she  was  gone,  skimming  the  stubbed 
surface  of  the  field  in  her  lemon-colored 
gown  as  lightly  as  a butterfly,  and 
Thomas  Hetherly  continued  his  work 
until  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon  and 
the  stars  were  shining,  then  he  went  home. 
He  was  poor  and  lived  alone.  All  his 
life  until  the  last  year  he  had  been  bur- 
dened with  the  care  of  his  father,  who 
had  suffered  with  a terrible  incurable  dis- 
ease, and  who  required  not  only  great 
care,  but  great  expense.  When  he  died, 
the  small  Hetherly  estate  was  heavily  en- 
cumbered, and  Thomas  was  working  to 
clear  it.  When  he  reached  home  he  built 
his  kitchen  fire,  set  the  kettle  on,  then 
washed  himself  and  changed  his  clothes. 
He  did  so  on  account  of  Amarina  Decr- 
ing’s  daintiness,  and  because  he  could  not 
bear  to  compare  himself  to  so  much  dis- 
advantage with  the  fine  gentleman  who 
had  sat  on  the  porch  with  her  that  after- 
noon. After  his  simple  supper  he  sat 


down  on  his  front  door-step,  and  look- 
ed across  the  street  at  the  old  Deer- 
ing  house. 

It  was  a strange  old  pile,  a con- 
glomeration resulting  from  the  tastes  and 
needs  of  succeeding  generations  of  one 
race.  Nearly  everybody  who  had  dwelt 
in  it,  since  the  original  founder,  Ama- 
rina’s  great-grandfather,  had  added  some- 
thing to  it.  It  was  a multiplication  of 
the  first  simple  theme,  a house  of  eight 
square  rooms  on  two  floors.  Now  there 
were  ells  and  outbuildings,  and  rooms 
opening  from  one  another  by  unexpected 
steps,  and  the  stairs  and  doors  were  in 
such  numbers  that  they  were  a matter  of 
jest  in  the  village.  The  whole  was  an 
immense  aggregation  of  the  tastes  and 
needs  of  different  individuals  of  one  race, 
consolidated  in  brick  and  wood  and  plas- 
ter. There  was,  however,  a singular 
unanimity  about  the  house  in  the  midst 
of  variety.  It  was,  in  reality,  harmonious 
architecture,  although  not  of  any  known 
school.  And  the  deep  front  yard  and 
garden  in  the  rear,  with  their  rank 
growths  of  roses,  carried  the  harmony 
farther  still,  and  Amarina,  the  true 
daughter  of  the  race,  raised  it  to  the 
utmost  pitch.  Amarina’s  very  name  il- 
lustrated curiously  the  tendency  of  her 
family  to  compound  and  conserve.  Her 
grandmother’s  name  had  been  Amanda, 
her  mother’s  Marina,  hers  was  Amarina. 
There  had  been  no  strictly  new  name  in 
the  family  for  generations,  and  there  had 
been  hardly  one  new  thing  in  the  house. 

Alonzo  Fairwater,  who  came  often,  found 
a charm  in  this  conservation  of  the  grace- 
ful old.  He  viewed  the  furniture:  chairs 
with  harp  backs,  the  spindle-legged  piano, 
the  gilded  candlesticks  dangling  with 
prisms,  on  the  mantel;  the  pictures,  dark- 
ly rich  and  mysterious  old  paintings  in 
heavy  dull  frames,  steed -engravings  of 
ultra-delicacy,  and  pencil  drawings  made 
by  Amarina’s  ancestresses — and  all  fasci- 
nated the  man,  who  had  an  esthetic 
nature.  Nothing  which  had  ever  entered 
that  old  house,  except  the  people  who  had 
dwelt  therein,  had  ever  departed  from  it. 
And  yet  they  had  not  been  a niggardly 
race — not  with  money;  they  had  always 
been  free  with  that.  It  was  only  with 
that  which  money  had  bought  that  they 
had  been  chary.  It  was  as  if  their  pos- 
sessions had  acquired  for  them  a worth 
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beyond  their  intrinsic  ones,  and  became 
a part  of  their  individuality.  Amarina’s 
great-aunt,  Margaret  Decring,  dull  as  she 
was,  would  have  aroused  to  enough  life 
to  break  her  heart  had  she  been  deprived 
of  aught  of  her  old  store,  although  noth- 
ing seemed  very  clearly  present  with  her 
in  the  aged  dimness  of  her  mind. 

Alonzo  Fairwater  had  called  upon 
Amarina  many  times  before  she  fairly 
remembered  the  first  cap  which  she  had 
donned  when  she  passed  out  of  her  girl- 
hood. Then  suddenly,  one  evening,  when 
she  and  Amarina  and  Alonzo  were  all  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  Amarina  was  em- 
broidering a handkerchief  by  the  light 
of  a candle  in  a tall  silver  stick,  and 
Alonzo  sat  near,  watching  her  with  half- 
bold, half-furtive  admiration,  the  old 
woman  remembered,  and  when  she  did  re- 
member the  tears  rolled  down  her  with- 
ered cheeks  as  if  she  had  been  a child. 

Amarina  looked  up  and  saw  the  tears, 
and,  dropping  her  work,  ran  to  her. 
“ Why,  dear  Aunt  Margaret,”  said  she, 
“ what  is  the  matter?” 

“ It  had  three  rows  of  thread  lace,  and 
there  was  a bow  of  lilac  ribbon,”  sobbed 
the  old  woman. 

Alonzo  stared,  and  the  thought  came 
to  him  that  the  old  soul  had  clean  lost 
her  wits,  but  Amarina  spoke  soothingly. 
“What  was  trimmed  with  three  rows  of 
thread  lace  and  a bow  of  lilac  ribbon, 
dear  aunt?”  said  she;  “and  why  do  you 
weep  about  it?” 

“ Three  rows  of  thread  lace  and  a bow 
of  lilac  ribbon,”  repeated  the  old  aunt, 
and  she  sobbed  aloud. 

“ On  what,  dear  aunt  ?” 

“ On  my  cap,  my  first  cap  that  I wore 
when  I was  turned  thirty,”  wailed  the 
old  woman. 

Alonzo  Fairwater  turned  his  face  aside 
and  laughed  a little,  but  Amarina  re- 
garded her  aunt  with  entire  sympathy. 
“ Yes,  I understand,  dear  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, now,”  said  she,  and  indeed  she  did 
understand  as  no  one  of  alien  blood  could 
have  understood. 

“ And  the  lace  dropped  to  pieces,  al- 
though I mended  it  carefully,  and  the 
lilac-ribbon  bow  faded,  and  it  is  all  gone,” 
sobbed  old  Margaret  Deering,and  she  wept 
as  if  at  the  memory  of  her  dead  mother 
or  her  dead  sister  or  her  dead  self. 
Amarina  soothed  her,  Alonzo  Fairwater 


could  not  help  thinking,  like  an  angel. 
She  called  Martha,  and  the  old  woman 
was  led  off  and  put  tenderly  to  bed,  after 
she  had  been  given  a cup  of  spiced  cordial. 

Alonzo  Fairwater  rose.  “ It  would  be 
worth  while  being  old  and  feeble  if  one 
could  have  such  care  as  yours,”  he  said, 
and  his  voice  trembled  a little,  but 
Amarina  only  laughed.  She  accompanied 
him  to  the  door,  and  they  were  standing 
in  a stream  of  moonlight  which  poured 
into  the  old  hall,  when  suddenly  he  cut 
his  speech  short — it  was  of  the  probable 
weather  the  next  day — and  seized  Ama- 
rina’s  hand  and  kissed  it.  “Oh,  Ama- 
rina !”  he  sighed  out,  but  she  drew  back. 

“ Sir,”  she  said. 

Alonzo  Fairwater  moved  away  from  her 
further  into  the  stream  of  silver  moon- 
light. “ Forgive  me,  I beg  you,”  he  mur- 
mured, and  went  quickly  down  the  path 
between  the  rose-bushes,  which  were  then 
past  their  bloom. 

Amarina  when  she  was  in  her  own 
chamber  that  night  reflected.  She  had 
no  doubt  that  Alonzo  Fairwater  loved 
her,  that  what  he  had  said  and  done  was 
equivalent  to  a declaration  of  love,  and 
that  he  would  follow  it  up  by  more  pre- 
cise avowals  on  the  first  opportunity.  She 
had  no  doubt,  but  no  rapture.  She  con- 
sidered the  matter  gravely,  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  While  she  was 
doing  so,  lying  in  her  little  white  bed, 
stiffened  with  strenuous  thought,  a light 
shone  in  her  eyes  from  a window  of  the 
Iletherly  house  opposite.  Then  directly 
her  heart  leaped  to  an  understanding  of 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indignation 
with  herself.  She  understood  that  if 
the  question  had  been  of  marriage  with 
Thomas  Hetherly,  such  careful  weighing 
of  consequences  would  have  been  almost 
out  of  her  power,  but  she  was  merciless 
with  herself  because  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  Thomas  Iletherly  had  manifested 
no  inclination  to  marry  her,  and  she  ac- 
cused herself  of  indelicacy  at  the  imagi- 
nation of  such  a thing.  In  the  second 
place,  the  women  of  her  race  had  never 
married  a simple,  poor  man  like  him, 
and  the  conservatism  which  was  born 
with  her  held  her  like  chain  armor.  She 
was  a creature  of  an  almost  majestic 
maidenliness.  She  pressed  back  the  in- 
voluntary leap  of  her  heart,  and  reflected 
upon  the  subject  of  marriage  with  Alonzo, 
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as  if  it  had  been  an  embroidery  pattern. 
Although  she  had  a keen  mind  and  a 
vivid  imagination,  the  real  significance 
of  marriage  itself,  except  as  a matter  of 
custom  for  which  she  had  hereditary  in- 
stincts, and  an  estate  which  it  became  a 
woman  to  enter,  and  which  was  held 
somewhat  to  her  disparagement  to  miss, 
was  scarcely  present  to  her  consideration 
at  all. 

Amarina  fully  expected  that  Alonzo 
Fairwater  would  present  himself  the  next 
day  and  make  a definite  proposal  for  her 
hand;  the  dignity  of  the  Deering  women 
had  never  been  affronted  with  a scene 
like  that  of  the  night  before  except  with 
such  a sequel.  All  the  time  she  reflected, 
but  was  not  able  to  make  up  her  mind 
concerning  her  answer,  for  whether  she 
would  or  not,  the  gleam  of  that  candle  of 
Thomas  JJetherly’s  seemed  to  send  her 
thoughts  adrift,  and  the  image  of  him 
drove  the  image  of  the  other  man  from 
her  heart. 

But  the  next  afternoon,  instead  of 
Alonzo,  Alicia  Day  came  in  the  Day 
coach,  and  she  was  out  in  a swirl  of 
purple  and  gold-shot  silk,  for  she  was  of  a 
dark  and  splendid  beauty  and  fine  rai- 
ment became  her,  and  she  delighted  in  it. 
A bird-of-paradise  plume  curled  around 
her  hat,  and  her  wrought  veil  of  yellow 
lace  drifted  to  her  waist  before  her  lovely 
face  as  she  ran  up  the  path  between  the 
rose-bushes  to  Amarina  hastening  to  meet 
her.  “Oh,  Amarina!”  sighed  Alicia. 

“Dearest  Alicia!”  said  Amarina,  and 
she  held  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
fondly.  Then  she  led  Alicia  into  the 
house  and  the  best  parlor.  Alicia  sank 
into  a corner  of  the  sofa,  drawing  Ama- 
rina down  beside  her.  “ Oh,  Amarina !” 
she  sighed  again,  and  the  brilliant  flush 
upon  her  cheeks  deepened,  and  her  dark 
eyes  shone  with  tears. 

Amarina  laughed.  “ This  is  the  second 
time  you  have  said  that,  and  what  ails 
you,  sweetheart?”  said  she. 

Alicia  glanced  up  at  Amarina  in  a 
sweet  confusion,  like  a rose  in  a gale  of 
wind.  “I  know  it,”  said  she.  “I  am 
silly  as  I never  thought  Alicia  Day  could 
1 k\  but  I am  silly  because  T am  happy  as 
Alicia  Day  never  expected  to  be  happy, 
dear.”  Alicia  had  tossed  hack  her  long 
veil,  and  her  glowing,  beautiful  face  was 
framed  by  the  floating  lace  flowers.  Her 


blush  mounted  to  the  soft  black  curls  on 
her  forehead.  “ Cannot  you  guess  what 
makes  me  so  happy,  dear?”  she  whispered. 

After  all,  Amarina,  in  spite  of  her  al- 
most frozen  maidenliness,  was  a woman. 
A blush  mounted  high  on  her  own  cheeks, 
and  she  cast  down  her  brown  eyes.  “ You 
are  betrothed,”  she  whispered. 

Alicia  hid  her  face  on  her  friend’s 
shoulder.  “ Yes,”  said  she,  “ I am  be- 
trothed for  some  months.  Next  year  at 
this  time  I shall  be  wed,  and  you  shall  be 
bridesmaid,  Amarina.” 

“ Who  is  he,  sweetheart  ?”  asked  Ama- 
rina. 

Alicia  laughed  with  utter  exultation  of 
bliss.  “ Who  could  he  be  but  Alonzo 
Fairwater?”  said  she.  “Oh,  Amarina,  I 
have  loved  him  ever  since  I was  a child, 
and  thought  there  was  no  one  like  him, 
and  something  came  betwixt  us,  and  my 
heart  broke,  but  now  it  is  all  over,  and 
we  love  each  other  and  are  to  be  wed. 
But  why  do  you  say  nothing,  Amarina?” 

“ I wish  you  joy,  sweetheart,”  replied 
the  other  girl,  and  her  voice  was  strange, 
but  Alicia  in  her  excitement  did  not 
notice  it. 

“Joy  I shall  have,  pressed  down  and 
running  over,”  said  she.  “ There  never 
was  a man  like  him;  I thought  you  might 
guess,  dear,  since  you  knew  he  was  here, 
for  he  has  told  me  that  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  you,  since  you  were  my  friend, 
although  he  has  been  pining  for  my  re- 
turn. I was  obliged  to  remain  in  Boston 
for  Elizabeth  Ware’s  wedding.  But  how 
little  you  say,  Amarina!” 

Amarina  roused  herself,  and  she  spoke 
fervently,  although  dissimulation  was 
new  to  her.  “ I hope  you  will  be  very 
happy,  dear,”  she  said. 

“Happy!”  repeated  Alicia.  “Oh, 
Amarina,  did  you  ever  see  a man  to 
equal  Alonzo?” 

“ Not  in  your  eyes,  dear,”  replied 
Amarina,  evasively. 

Then  Alicia  laughed  gayly.  “I  verily 
believe  that  you  have  seen  some  one  who 
looks  in  your  eyes  as  Alonzo  does  in 
mine,”  said  she.  “ Own  up  to  me,  sweet.” 

But  Amarina,  paled  and  sobered,  and 
Alicia  could  get  nothing  from  her.  That 
evening,  when  she  and  Alonzo  were  sit- 
ting alone,  she  said  that  she  suspected 
that  Amarina  had  herself  lost  her  heart 
to  some  one.  and  that  she  hoped  that  such 
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happiness  as  she  herself  had  might  come 
to  her,  for  she  had  but  a dull  life  alone 
with  her  old  aunt.  They  were  sitting  in 
the  moonlight,  and  Alicia  could  not  see 
the  expression  on  Alonzo's  face,  but  it 
was  one  of  both  pain  and  triumph.  “ I 
do  not  see  who  he  can  be,"  said  Alicia, 
reflectively;  “there  is  no  one  here  for 
her.  Do  you  not  think  her  very  beau- 
tiful from  what  little  you  have  seen  of 
her,  Alonzo?" 

“ Very  beautiful,"  replied  Alonzo,  with 
a slight  tremor  in  his  voice,  which  Alicia 
did  not  notice.  She  had  the  entire  trust 
and  confidence  of  a great  beauty  who  had 
always  seen  men  at  her  feet. 

The  next  afternoon,  when  Amarina 
was  seen  driving  up  with  her  aunt  in  the 
old  Deering  coach,  Alonzo  Fairwater,  who 
had  always  esteemed  himself  brave  as  men 
go,  did  what  some  might  have  considered 
a cowardly  thing.  He  stole  softly  down 
the  back  stairs,  and  across  the  garden 
into  a thick  wood  behind  it.  Therefore, 
when  Alicia  sent  to  call  him,  he  was  not 
to  be  found.  “ I thought  Alonzo  was  in 
his  room,"  said  Alicia,  “ but  he  must  have 
gone  out." 

Amarina  murmured  that  she  was  sorry 
to  miss  the  pleasure,  but  her  beautiful 
lips  curled  with  covert  scorn.  She  was 
thankful  for  once  for  her  aunt's  dulness, 
which  prevented  her  from  any  betrayal  of 
Alonzo's  frequent  calls  upon  herself. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  that  Alicia 
and  her  mother  went  away  to  visit  the 
Fairwater  family  near  Boston,  and  of 
course  Alonzo  went  also,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Amarina  saw  Alicia  but 
seldom  for  a year,  when  it  was  June 
again  and  the  wedding-day  at  hand.  The 
Day  farm  remained  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  charge  of  the  farmer 
who  managed  it,  and  Alicia  and  her 
mother  remained  away.  Alicia  was  fond 
of  gayety,  and  she  was  preparing  her 
trousseau  in  Boston.  Then,  too,  Alonzo, 
who  was  a lawyer,  had  an  important 
case,  which  kept  him  closely  confined  in 
the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  Amarina  had  had  her 
own  experiences.  It-  was  as  if  Alicia's 
betrothal  had  furnished  her  with  a key- 
note to  which  she  could  not  help  but  pipe 
and  sing,  whether  she  would  or  not.  She 
began  to  be  cognizant,  as  she  had  never 
been  before,  of  Thomas  Hetherly's  com- 
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ings  and  goings,  his  house  being  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  her  sitting-room  win- 
dows, especially  when  the  leaves  were  off 
the  trees.  In  the  winter-time,  Thomas 
Iletherly  had  little  work  to  do,  except  the 
care  of  the  few  creatures  which  comprised 
his  live  stock.  She  watched  him  in  the 
frosty  mornings,  with  furtive  eyes  turned 
from  her  embroidery,  going  back  and  forth 
between  the  old  red  barn  and  the  well 
with  buckets  of  water.  Then  she  watched 
him  with  a book  under  his  arm  of  an 
afternoon,  setting  forth  for  the  village 
library.  The  village  library  was  but  a 
poor  affair,  and  that  set  her  thinking  of 
her  father's  study,  the  walls  of  which 
were  lined  with  books, — not  new  ones,  but 
of  a rare  selection.  Then  one  afternoon 
Mrs.  Ephraim  Janeway,  a neighbor, 
came  in  to  call.  She  was  an  elderly 
woman  with  the  eye  of  a fox,  and  the 
whole  village  was  as  an  open  book  to 
her,  in  which  she  read  to  others'  discredit 
and  her  own  glory.  It  was  this  woman 
who  spoke  of  Thomas  Hetherly  and  his 
haunting  of  the  village  library.  “ 'Tis 
said  he  is  bound  to  read  it  all  through,” 
said  she,  “ but  to  my  mind  he  would  not 
have  such  a hunger  and  thirst  for  books 
were  it  not  that  Prudence  Emmons  has 
the  charge  of  them."  This  Prudence  Em- 
mons was  a widow  to  whom  the  charge 
of  the  little  library  had  been  given  to  eke 
out  her  scanty  income,  and  she  was  con- 
sidered very  fair  to  see. 

Amarina  flushed  angrily.  “It  seems 
hard  if  a man  cannot  indulge  a love  for 
good  books  without  a suspicion  of  that 
kind,"  said  she.  She  spoke  in  a soft 
voice,  and  took  another  stitch  in  her 
embroidery,  but  she  was  angry.  Mrs. 
Janeway  was  shrewd  and  never  affronted 
willingly.  “ Well,  it  may  not  be  so,"  she 
admitted.  “ I heard  it  at  the  sewing- 
circle  the  other  afternoon,  and  one  can 
never  tell  what  the  truth  is  when  women 
are  gabbling  together,  but  the  library  is 
old,  and  Mrs.  Prudence  Emmons  was  al- 
ways one  whom  gentlemen  favored,  and 
she  has  lately  taken  to  going  with- 
out caps,  and  she  will  never  see  thirty- 
five  again." 

After  Mrs.  Ephraim  Janeway  had  gone, 
Amarina  went  up  to  her  own  room  and 
stood  before  her  looking-glass  and  pulled 
off  her  own  cap  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
and  when  her  yellow  curls,  being  set  free, 
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tumbled  about  her  face,  she  shook  her 
head  defiantly.  “ I will  wait  until  my 
face  be  thirty  years  old  before  I crown  it 
with  a cap,  and  let  them  say  what  they 
will,”  said  she,  quite  aloud. 

That  evening1,  when  the  old  servant- 
woman  Martha  was  out  in  the  kitchen 
with  her  husband,  she  said  to  him 
that  she  wondered  if  Amarina  had  any- 
body in  mind,  because  she  had  left  off 
her  cap,  but  the  old  man  was  smoking 
stupidly  his  after-supper  pipe,  and  shook 
his  head  with  a mumble  meant  to  express 
his  ignorance.  It  was  the  very  next 
afternoon  that  old  Jacob  came  to  her  and 
told  her,  with  a chuckle  half  of  amaze- 
ment, half  of  suspicion,  that  Amarina 
had  asked  him  to  step  across  the  road 
to  the  Iletherly  house  and  ask  if  Mr. 
Thomas  Hetherly  would  do  her  the  favor 
to  call  some  evening  on  a matter  of  busi- 
ness. The  old  man  eyed  his  wife 
roguishly  for  approbation  at  his  discovery 
of  a confirmation  of  her  own  suspicion, 
but  she  replied  to  him  angrily. 

u Good  Lord!”  said  she,  “ are  you  gone 
clean  daft?  Think  you  for  one  moment 
that  one  like  her  would  favor  one  like 
him?  Not  a college-learned  man  in  his 
whole  family,  and  he  himself  without 
money  enough  to  do  anything  but  travel 
in  the  same  track  his  father  and  grand- 
father went  before  him.  ’Tis  a good 
young  man  enough  he  is,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a husband  for  Amarina  Deer- 
ing — ” The  old  woman  made  a gesture 
expressive  of  the  utmost  contempt. 

" She  sends  in  December  to  see  about 
mowin’  the  fields!”  said  old  Jacob,  and 
he  chuckled  openly. 

“ What  of  that? — the  Deerings  were  al- 
ways beforehand  with  their  plans,”  re- 
turned Martha,  sharply. 

Still,  when  Thomas  Iletherly  did  not 
obey  her  mistress’s  summons  for  some  ten 
days  afterward,  she  waxed  indignant.  “ I 
would  like  to  know  who  he  thinks  he  is,” 
she  said  to  old  Jacob.  “ One  of  the 
Hetherlys  not  to  run  as  fast  as  his  feet 
could  carry  him  when  one  of  the  Deer- 
ings, and  a lady  too,  sends  for  him!” 
But  old  Jacob  was  smoking  his  pipe 
again  after  supper,  and  he  only  grunted 
in  reply. 

Amarina  herself  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  Thomas  Iletherly’s  lack  of  haste 
to  call  in  response  to  her  request.  The 


very  first  evening  after  it  was  Sent  she 
had  curled  her  hair  carefully  and  put  on 
her  brown  silk,  and  an  embroidered  col- 
lar with  a cameo  brooch.  The  next  eve- 
ning she  had  so  arrayed  herself  again, 
and  the  next  after  that  she  had  put  on  a 
crimson  silk  which  had  been  said  to  be- 
come her.  Every  evening  she  had  arrayed 
herself,  with  a view  to  Thomas  Hetherly ’s 
appearance,  and  not  one  item  of  her 
furbishing  had  escaped  old  Martha. 

It  was  that  very  evening  when  she  had 
inconsistently  complained  of  his  non- 
appearance  that  there  came  a tap  on  the 
old  knocker,  and  Martha  pulled  off  her 
apron  to  answer  it.  “ He  has  come,” 
said  she. 

Old  Jacob  roused  himself.  He  re- 
moved his  pipe,  which  he  seemed  to  suck 
with  the  blank  content  of  an  infant. 

“ To  see  about  mowin’  of  the  hay  in 
December!”  said  he,  and  chuckled.  But 
his  face  sobered  at  his  wife’s  fierce  glance, 
and  he  resumed  his  pipe  while  she  went  to 
the  door  to  admit  Thomas  Hetherly. 

Amarina  looked  a little  shy  as  she  arose 
to  welcome  Thomas.  The  old  aunt  had 
retired.  Thomas  had  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  his  call  on  Amarina.  He  wore 
his  every-day  clothes,  which  were  neat  and 
whole,  although  coarse.  Still,  he  was  a 
splendid  figure  of  a man,  and  he  domi- 
nated his  clothes  as  he  stood  there  return- 
ing Amarina’s  greeting.  He  had  come, 
in  fact,  with  a curious  inward  sulkiness 
and  revolt  of  pride.  But  no  man  could 
have  found  any  fault  with  his  reception, 
which  was  as  punctilious  as  toward  any 
gentleman  in  the  land.  “ I pray  you  be 
seated,  Mr.  Iletherly,”  said  Amarina,  and 
she  indicated  with  her  long,  slim,  white 
hand  a chair  which  was  in  some  sense 
the  chair  of  state  for  a caller.  But 
Hetherly  remained  standing. 

“ I thank  you,”  he  said,  “ but  I have 
not  long  to  stay,  and  I will  not  sit  if 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  your 
business  with  me.” 

Amarina  colored.  She  herself  felt  the 
absurdity  of  sending  for  Thomas  on  the 
only  errand  which  she  had  been  able  to 
devise.  She  hesitated  a moment.  “ I 
wished  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any  objec- 
tion to  farming  my  land  on  shares  as  you 
did  last  year?”  she  said,  timidly,  and  she 
saw  the  young  man’s  start  of  surprise,  and 
colored  to  the  roots  of  her  yellow  hair. 
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“ None  in  the  least,”  replied  Thomas 
Hetherly,  and  with  that  he  turned  to  go, 
but  Amarina  stopped  him.  She  had 
come  quite  close  to  him,  and  she  held  one 
of  the  silver  candlesticks  in  her  hand. 

"I  wanted  to  ask,”  she  said,  “ if — if 
you  would  not  like  to  borrow  some  books 
from  m,y  father’s  library.  There  are  a 
great  many,  and  I should  be  very  glad 
to  loan  them  to  you.” 

Thomas’s  own  face  colored.  “ Thank 
you,”  he  replied;  “but  I get  books  from 
the  library.” 

His  voice  was  fairly  curt,  but  Ama- 
rina continued.  Somehow  the  curtness 
pleased  her  better  than  subservience 
would  have  done. 

“ But  the  village  library  is  small,”  said 
she,  “ and  I have  heard  the  books  were  not 
well  chosen,  and  if  you  wished — ” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Thomas  again,  “ but 
I find  very  good  books  in  the  village 
library.” 

Amarina  tried  to  look  at  him  haugh- 
tily, but  the  benefit  thrust  back  upon  her 
in  such  wise  hurt  her,  and  in  spite  of  her- 
self her  voice  had  a piteous  tone.  “ Very 
well,  Mr.  Hetherly,”  she  said;  “it  was 
only  that  I saw  you  going  to  the  libra- 
ry for  books,  and  I had  so  many,  and 
I thought — ” 

Then  suddenly  Thomas’s  own  face  soft- 
ened. In  thinking  of  it  afterward  he 
saw  himself  as  a churl,  instead  of  a man 
well  aware  of  his  own  individual  worth, 
and  the  slight  estimate  in  which  it  was 
probably  held  by  this  girl  of  a gentle 
race.  “ Thank  you,”  he  said,  “ and  per- 
haps, since  you  are  so  kind — ” 

“ Pray  come  directly  into  the  library 
with  me,”  cried  Amarina,  eagerly.  She 
held  the  streaming  candle  high,  and 
Thomas  followed  her  out  of  the  warm 
sitting-room  and  through  the  length  of 
the  icy  hall  into  the  library.  Amarina 
moved  close  to  one  of  the  book-lined 
walls,  holding  the  candle.  “ Please  make 
your  choice,”  said  she,  “ and  please  take 
ns  many  as  you  like.” 

Thomas  Hetherly  stood  scrutinizing 
the  books  over  which  the  candle-light 
played  uncertainly.  The  room  was  very 
cold;  his  breath  and  Amarina’s  mingled 
in  a cloud  of  smoke. 

She  held  the  candle  here  and  there  that 
Thomas  might  see  the  old  books  the 
better,  and  her  face  was  radiant,  and  her 


cheeks  began  to  glow  with  the  cold.  The 
windows  were  expanses  of  white  frost- 
work which  sent  out  here  and  there 
sparkles  like  diamonds  where  the  light 
from  the  candle  struck  them.  The  books 
which  finally  Thomas  selected  felt  like 
blocks  of  ice  to  his  hand.  Amarina 
scudded  before  him  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  he  followed  her,  but  he  did  not  accept 
her  invitation  to  sit  down.  That  night, 
after  Amarina  went  to  bed,  the  light  of 
his  reading-lamp  shone  in  her  face.  She 
had  in  her  heart  the  pleasant  warmth  of 
a kindly  deed  to  one  beloved,  although 
she  still  never  seriously  entertained  for 
one  moment  the  possibility  of  marriage 
with  Thomas  Hetherly.  It  was  not  be- 
cause she  scorned  him,  for  Amarina  had 
in  one  sense  a humble  heart,  but  simply 
because  he  seemed  to  her  of  another  sort. 
She  regarded  him,  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  mating,  as  a bird  of  paradise 
might  regard  a sparrow.  None  of  the 
Deerings  had  married  any  but  men  with 
liberal  educations  and  of  gentle  antece- 
dents. Thomas  Hetherly’s  father,  before 
his  health  failed  him,  had  been  the  village 
painter,  and  many  a time  when  she  was 
a child  she  had  seen  him  in  his  stained 
white  clothes  perched  on  a ladder  before 
her  own  house.  His  illness  had  been  due 
to  the  poison  in  the  white  lead,  and 
Amarina  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Ephraim 
Janeway  that  he  had  made  Thomas 
promise  on  that  account  that  he  would 
never  take  up  his  father’s  old  trade. 

“ He  could  have  made  a better  living  at 
it,”  Mrs.  Janeway  said;  “I  don’t  believe 
Thomas  more  than  makes  two  ends  meet, 
though  I hear  he  sold  a good  deal  of 
honey  last  year.”  Thomas  kept  bees,  and 
a long  row  of  hives  stretched  behind 
his  house. 

In  a week’s  time  Thomas  returned  the 
books,  and  took  two  more  home  with  him, 
but  he  did  not  accept  Amarina’s  invita- 
tion to  be  seated.  The  almost  churlish- 
ness of  his  manner  had  gone,  but  instead 
was  a pride  before  which  Amarina’s  own 
shrunk,  fairly  dwarfed. 

“ I’d  like  to  know  who  Thomas  Hetherly 
thinks  he  is?”  said  old  Martha,  one  eve- 
ning, after  he  had  taken  his  books  and 
gone.  She  had  entered  the  sitting-room 
on  an  errand  about  breakfast.  “ Any- 
body would  think  he  was  a prince  to  see 
the  way  he  acts.” 
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“ Nonsense,"  said  Amarina. 

“ He  holds  up  his  head  as  if  there 
wasn't  anybody  in  the  country  quite  good 
enough  to  speak  to  him,"  continued 
Martha;  “ and  what  is  he?  He  just 
grubs  along  on  that  little  land,  and  farms 
yours  on  shares,  and  keeps  bees.  H'm!” 

“ He  has  a good  deal  of  book-learning," 
said  Amarina,  blushing,  and  timidly  yet 
dignifiedly  on  the  defensive. 

“ He  ain't  college-l'arnt.  What  col- 
lege did  he  ever  go  to,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

“ He  has  read  a great  deal,  and  taught 
himself  a great  deal.  He  can  read  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  he  has  studied  mathe- 
matics." 

“ Il'm !"  said  Martha  again. 

When  Martha  was  out  in  the  kitchen, 
she  sat  down  the  other  side  of  the  stove 
with  a face  so  glum  that  even  old  Jacob 
dropped  his  peaceful  pipe  to  stare  at  her 
and  inquire  thickly  what  was  the  matter. 

“ I know  what  is  the  matter,"  said  old 
Martha.  She  was  a very  large  woman, 
and  her  small  eyes  rolled  with  unwar- 
ranted accusation  at  her  husband  from 
the  placid  curves  of  her  disturbed  face. 

“What's  to  pay?"  further  asked  old 
Jacob. 

“ Girls  don't  leave  off  caps  when  they're 
turned  thirty,  and  put  on  silk  dresses,  and 
stand  hours  in  freezin'  rooms  a-holdin’ 
candles  for  young  men  to  pick  out  books 
for  nothin' ; that's  what's  to  pay,"  said  she. 

“You  don't  think—" 

“ I think  that  when  a body  can't  get 
a sweet  grape,  a body  will  take  a sour 
sometimes  rather  than  no  grape  at  all," 
returned  Martha;  “and  to  think  of  old 
Abel  Hetherly’s  son  a-holdin’  up  of  his 
head  when  he  comes,  as  if  he  was  the 
Lord  of  all  creation!" 

“ Abel  Hetherly  was  a good  man,”  re- 
marked Jacob.  Old  Abel  Hetherly  had 
been  one  of  his  boyhood  friends. 

“ Of  course  he  was  a good  man.  I'd 
like  to  know  who's  say  in'  anythin'  agin' 
him,"  returned  his  wife,  crossly;  “but. 
Lord!  who’s  his  son,  to  come  over  here 
puttin'  on  sech  airs,  and  she  a-dressin'  of 
herself  up  as  if  the  President  was  cornin'  ? 
Her  blue  and  white  plaid  silk  on  to-night. 
Lord ! Thomas  TTetherly's  mother  never 
had  but  one  silk  dress  in  her  life,  and 
that  was  a cinnamon-brown  one  that  made 
her  look  as  yaller  as  saffron,  and  she  was 
laid  out  in  it.  Thomas  Hetherly  ain't 


used  to  women  in  silk  dresses,  and  he 
ain't  no  call  to  come  and  hold  up  his  head 
so  high  afore  them  that  wears  them. 
What  if  he  does  know  a little  book- 
learnin’?  What's  book-learnin'  to  an  old 
family  like  the  Deerin's?  They're  above 
book-learnin’,  and  always  was.  They  had 
books  jest  as  they  had  bread  and  butter, 
but  they  was  above  'em.  Books  is  nothin’ 
but  ideas,  and  not  true  at  that,  most  of 
'em,  printed  and  put  betwixt  covers,  but 
folks  is  folks.  Lord!  Thomas  Hetherly 
and  one  of  the  Deerings,  an'  he  a-seem- 
in'  to  look  down  on  her  at  that.^  If  I 
was  her  mother,  I'd  give  her  a piece  of 
my  mind." 

Amarina  continued  to  dress  her  hair 
prettily,  to  go  without  her  cap,  and  to 
don  a becoming  gown  on  the  evenings 
on  which  she  expected  Thomas  Hetherly 
might  come.  However,  all  this  time, 
Thomas  never  presumed  upon  the  privi- 
lege which  most  men  might  have 
esteemed  offered  to  them.  He  never 
lingered  a moment  beyond  the  time  neces- 
sary to  choose  his  books.  And  Amarina 
never  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she 
would  have  it  otherwise.  Now  and  then 
there  was  a word  or  two  between  them, 
mostly  with  regard  to  the  weather,  and 
that  was  all,  save  that  now  and  then 
there  was  a look  in  Thomas’s  eyes  when 
he  regarded  Amarina,  which  caused  her 
to  lower  hers  quickly,  and  him  to  turn 
his  away  with  something  of  brusqueness, 
for  the  truth  was  that  he  was  angry  with 
himself  for  yielding  to  the  spell  which 
she,  unwittingly  or  not,  cast  upon  him, 
with  her  fair  face  and  her  gentle,  high- 
bred ways.  And  yet  in  time  he  came  to 
have  a defiance  of  his  own  humbleness, 
and  he  argued  with  himself  that  whether 
his  worldly  estate  fitted  him  to  be  her 
mate  or  not,  yet  his  love  as  a man  was 
worthy  of  her  esteem,  and  that  he  should 
be  lacking  in  self-respect  did  he  shrink 
from  avowing  it  to  her.  So  it  happened 
that  in  June,  when  the  roses  were  in 
blossom,  and  Alicia  Day  had  come  home, 
and  in  fact  the  wedding  was  the  next 
day  but  one,  he  sent  Amarina  a letter, 
and  this  was  the  letter: 

“Dear  Madam  Amarina  Deerino, — ne 
who  indites  the  following  does  so  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  self-esteem,  believing 
that  although  his  worldly  estate  be  in- 
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ferior,  and  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  his  union  with  you,  yet  the  affection 
which  he  cherishes  in  his  heart  for  your 
graces  of  face  and  mind  renders  him  the 
equal  of  any  man,  and  that  he  confesses 
himself  less  than  himself  if  he  fails  to 
avow  it.  I therefore  beg  leave  to  inform 
you,  madam,  that  I love  you  and  you 
only,  and  shall  so  love  you  until  the  day 
of  my  death,  and  I tell  you  this  asking 
for  naught  in  return,  and  even  scorning 
aught  in  return,  as  a giver  may  scorn  re- 
ward, and  I remain  your  obedient  servant 
to  command, 

Thomas  Hetherly.” 

When  Amarina  received  this  strange 
letter,  she  read  it  and  locked  it  up  in 
her  little  desk,  and  reflected  upon  it. 
There  was  something  in  the  haughty  atti- 
tude of  this  poor  lover  who  scorned  to 
woo  which  she  seemed  to  understand  as 
she  had  before  never  understood  anything 
in  another  human  soul.  Amarina  reflect- 
ed upon  the  letter  while  she  finished  her 
bridesmaid  gown  for  Alicia’s  wedding. 
She  made  over  an  old  India  muslin 
which  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and 
the  fancy  had  seized  her  to  embroider 
over  the  pattern  in  colors.  She  therefore 
went,  with  colored  embroidery  silks,  all 
over  the  delicate  patterns  of  the  muslin, 
until  it  was  blooming  with  garlands  of 
bright  flowers.  The  gown  was  low  cut, 
but  there  was  an  embroidered  scarf  to 
wear  over  the  neck,  and  Amarina  wore 
a wreath  of  tiny  rosebuds  twisted  among 
her  curls.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding 
she  set  out  a long  time  before  the  hour 
appointed,  since  she  was  to  assist  in  dress- 
ing the  bride.  She  had  with  her,  laid 
carefully  on  the  seat  of  the  coach,  a great 
bouquet  of  bride  roses,  gathered  from  her 
garden,  and  tied  with  white  lutestring 
ribbon,  and  the  bride  was  to  carry  it. 
Amarina  had  seen  but  little  of  Alicia 
lately;  Alonzo  she  had  not  seen  at  all. 
Whenever  she  thought  of  him  it  was 
with  a shame  and  scorn  which  was  al- 
most vindictive,  but  with  no  love.  She 
had  never  loved  him,  but  she  had,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  wooing,  placed  herself  in 
an  attitude  of  receptivity  toward  love, 
and  for  that  she  found  it  hard  to  for- 
give him. 

When  she  reached  the  Day  house, 
Alicia’s  mother,  as  graceful  and  fair  to 


look  upon  as  a spray  of  lilacs  in  her 
shimmering  lilac  satin,  came  to  meet  her, 
and  her  gentle  face  was  pale  and  dis- 
tressed. “ Oh,  my  dearest  Amarina,”  she 
cried,  “ I am  so  glad  you  are  come,  for 
something  very  sad  has  happened  to  us, 
and  I am  looking  forward  to  you,  and 
you  only,  to  set  matters  right.” 

With  that  she  drew  Amarina  wonder- 
ing after  her  into  the  house,  and  the 
great  parlor  all  trimmed  with  flowers  for 
the  wedding.  And  all  the  house  was 
sweet  with  flowers  and  wine  and  wed- 
ding-cake. 

“ My  dear,”  said  Alicia’s  mother,  “ she 
will  not  be  married ; and,  oh,  the  disgrace 
that  has  come  upon  us  this  day,  with 
the  guests  all  bidden  and  no  wedding  1” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  Amarina, 
herself  pale  and  gasping. 

“ She  will  not  be  married !” 

“ And  why?” 

“ She  sits  in  her  chamber,  and  her 
wedding -gown  lies  on  her  bed,  and 
she  will  not  put  it  on  nor  be  married, 
nor  tell  any  of  us  why;  and  I have  been 
looking  for  you,  dear,  thinking  she  might 
be  more  open  with  one  of  her  own  age 
and  her  closest  friend  than  even  with 
her  own  mother.”  And  as  she  said  that, 
the  poor  lady  broke  into  sobs  and  lamen- 
tations. “ Oh,  go  up  to  Alicia’s  chamber 
and  talk  with  her,  my  dear,”  she  begged; 
and  Amarina  forthwith  ran  up  the  stairs, 
the  carved  banisters  of  which  were  wound 
with  green  vines,  and  entered  her  friend’s 
chamber.  Alicia  sat  there  alone  in  a 
rocking-chair,  and  she  was  dressed  in  an 
old  loose  gown  of  sprigged  pink  and 
white  muslin,  and  her  black  hair  was 
tumbling  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  was 
rocking  herself  violently  back  and  forth, 
and  her  beautiful  mouth  was  set  in  a 
straight  line.  But  when  Amarina  entered 
she  sprang  up  and  accosted  her  with  a 
sort  of  fury. 

“You  may  have  him,  you  may  have 
him  I”  said  she.  “ Go  down  and  marry 
him  if  you  will!  Put  on  my  wedding- 
gown  and  my  veil.  Go  down  and  marry 
him,  I say!” 

Amarina  looked  at  her  friend  sternly. 
“Alicia,  what  do  you  mean?”  said  she. 

“ Well  you  know  what  I mean.  ’Tis 
you  he  shall  wed,  and  not  me.” 

Then  Amarina’s  own  quick  temper 
flashed.  “ Know  you,  Mistress  Alicia 
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Day,  I would  not  wed  with  Alonzo  Fair- 
water  if  he  were  the  last  man  in  the 
world !”  she  cried  out,  and  her  face  flamed. 

“ Yes,  ’tis  you  he  shall  wed,  and  not 
me.” 

“ Alicia  Day,  have  you  lost  your  wits?” 

“ Tell  me  how  many  times  Alonzo  came 
to  call  upon  you  last  summer  before  I 
returned!” 

“ I cannot  tell.” 

“Of  course  you  cannot  tell,  for  the 
times  passed  count,  but  Alonzo  told  me 
that  he  called  but  once  to  pay  his  re- 
spects. Tell  me  if  he  spoke  the  truth?” 

Amarina  was  silent. 

“ Tell  me  if  he  spoke  the  truth,  Ama- 
rina Deering?” 

And  again  Amarina  was  silent,  for  she 
could  not  reply. 

“ I knew  it,”  Alicia  said,  with  such  an 
accent  of  woe  that  Amarina  shuddered. 

“Alicia,  sweetheart,  he  did  come  more 
than  once,  but — but  he  made  no — no 
avowal.”  stammered  Amarina. 

“ Did  he  say  or  do  anything  that  would 
have  caused  you  any  disturbance  had 
you  been  in  my  place;  answer  me  that?” 
demanded  Alicia. 

Amarina  was  again  silent  a moment; 
then  she  answered,  although  she  felt  in 
her  heart  that  she  departed  somewhat 
from  the  truth,  for  as  she  spoke  she 
seemed  to  see  Alonzo’s  ardent  eyes  upon 
her  face,  and  feel  his  lips  on  her  hand. 
“ No,”  said  she. 

“I  do  not  believe  you,”  said  Alicia. 
“ I have  found  out  that  Alonzo  was  al- 
ways at  your  house  last  summer  before 
my  return,  and — and  the  one  who  told 
me  was  passing,  and  she  saw  him — she 
saw  him — ” 

“ Kiss  my  hand,”  said  Amarina,  coolly; 
“ and  what  of  that  ? What  does  kissing 
the  hand  mean?  Nothing  at  all.  And 
T know  who  told  you;  it  was  Mrs. 
Ephraim  Janewav.” 

“ She  thought  it  her  duty  to  tell  me, 
and  not  let  me  marry  the  man  with 
whom  my  dearest  friend  was  in  love, 
when  she  was  breaking  her  heart  over 
him,”  said  Alicia,  in  the  frozen,  stub- 
born tone  which  had  come  into  her  voice. 

Amarina  stared  at  her.  “ I am  not 
breaking  my  heart  over  him,”  said  she 
again,  “on  mv  honor.” 

Alicia  shook  her  head. 

“Sweetheart,  this  is  nonsense!”  cried 
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Amarina,  and  as  she  spoke  she  moved 
toward  the  bed  on  which  lay  the  wedding- 
gown  and  veil.  “ Here,  sweetheart,  let 
us  have  no  more  of  this,”  she  said. 
“Come  here  and  let  me- dress  you.”  But 
Alicia  began  rocking  back  and  forth 
again.  She  was,  between  her  love  and 
jealousy,  scarcely  sane.  Her  face  was 
burning  and  her  eyes  were  wild.  “ Come 
here,  Alicia,”  said  Amarina,  but  Alicia 
would  not  stir.  “ But,  sweetheart,”  said 
Amarina,  so  bewildered  that  she  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say  or  do,  “you  would 
marry  him  if — ” 

“ Yes,  I love  him  so  that  I would  marry 
him  in  spite  of  everything  if  I were  sure 
you  would  not.” 

“ I tell  you  I would  not.” 

Alicia  shook  her  head  in  her  strange, 
stubborn  fashion. 

“ Come,  sweetheart,  if  you  love  me, 
and  be  dressed,”  begged  Amarina,  at  her 
wits’  end. 

“ I tell  you  I will  never  wrear  that 
wedding-dress,  unless  they  put  it  on  me 
when  I am  laid  in  my  coffin  and  I cannot 
help  it,”  replied  Alicia  Day,  “ unless — ” 

“Unless  what?  Do  not  talk  so,  sweet.” 

“ Unless  I see  you  happily  married  to 
somebody  else.” 

“ Then  would  you  believe  ?” 

“Yes,  then  I should  believe,”  said 
Alicia. 

Amarina  stood  a moment  reflecting. 
Tier  face  colored  rosy  red,  then  she  paled. 
Then  she  spoke  with  a strange  note  of 
fear  and  resolution:  “Very  well,  dear,” 
she  said.  “ See  me  married  you  shall.” 
And  with  that  she  was  gone. 

Alicia’s  mother,  pale  and  trembling, 
caught  hold  of  her  white  gown  as  she 
was  going  out  of  the  door.  “ Where  are 
you  going?”  she  whispered.  “Will  she?” 

“T  shall  be  back,”  replied  Amarina. 

“Will  she?  Oh,  what  shall  I do?” 

“ She  will  wdicn  I come  back.” 

As  Amarina  drove  away  in  her  coach 
she  had  a glimpse  of  Alonzo  Fa irwa tor’s 
face  at  a window.  TTe  looked  ghastly 
white  and  troubled,  and  the  sight  of  him 
strengthened  her  for  her  purpose,  for  she 
was  about  to  do  what  no  woman  of  her 
family  had  ever  done  before. 

Amarina  bade  old  Jacob  drive  fast, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  reached 
the  Doering  house;  and  she  sprang  out 
of  her  coach,  and  ran  in  for  her  scN«>r< 
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and  some  white  lutestring  ribbon,  and 
was  out  in  the  garden  cutting  another 
bouquet  of  bride  roses,  the  while  old 
Martha  watched  her  furtively  from  a 
window;  and  when  she  saw  her  hurry 
with  her  great  bunch  of  white  roses  to 
Thomas  Hetherly's,  she  thought  she  had 
gone  clean  mad. 

Amarina  hurried  across  the  road,  and 
her  garlanded  dress  floated  out  on  either 
side  like  the  wings  of  a butterfly;  and 
as  she  hurried  she  heard  a jangling  yet 
somewhat  rhythmic  sound,  like  barbaric 
music,  for  Thomas  was  beating  a tin 
pan  behind  his  house  in  order  to  settle 
a swarm  of  bees,  which  were  overhead 
in  a humming  cluster  around  their 
queen.  Amarina  paid  .no  heed  to  the 
bees,  and  she  ran  up  to  him,  and  held 
out  the  bouquet  of  white  roses;  and  he 
too  forgot  his  bees,  and  stopped  beating 
the  tin  pan,  and  looked  at  her,  and  his 
face  was  as  white  as  if  he  were  dead. 

“ I got  your  letter,  Thomas,"  said  she, 
in  a low  voice,  and  stood  extending  the 
bunch  of  roses  toward  him,  as  if  it  were 
some  sword  of  maidenhood  which  she 
was  surrendering.  Still,  Thomas  did  not 
speak;  his  head  was  swimming  with  the 
perplexity  of  it  all. 

“ I got  your  letter,"  Amarina  faltered 
again,  and  it  was  as  if  she  were  emerging 
from  an  atmosphere  in  which  she  had 
been  born  into  another,  which  rent  her 
with  agony  of  new  life.  Yet  after  a 
second  she  continued : “ Alicia  will  not 
marry  Alonzo,  because  she  has  learned 
that  he  has  paid  some  slight  attention  to 
me,  and  she  will  have  it  that  my  heart  is 
broken,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  had  the 
appeal  of  a child's;  “ and  so — and  so — " 

Thomas  did  not  speak.  He  stood  hold- 
ing his  pan,  and  the  bees  hummed 
angrily  overhead. 

“ She  will  not  marry  him  unless  she 
is  convinced  by  my  marrying  another 
man,"  cried  Amarina,  tremulously.  She 
held  the  roses  toward  him,  and  they  shook 
as  if  in  a gale.  “ And  so,  and  so — I 
came  back,  and  I — have  your  letter,  and 
— I have  made  another  bridal  nosegay, 
and  if— if— " 

Then  Thomas  Iletherly  seemed  to 


fairly  tower  over  her.  “ So  you  come  to 
me  in  order  that  I may  save  your  pride," 
he  cried,  “ and  in  order  that — ” But  his 
words  were  cut  short,  for  down  came 
the  bees  in  a buzzing  mass,  and  swarmed 
on  the  bunch  of  roses  outstretched  in 
Amarina's  hand.  “Keep  still — oh,  keep 
still  for  God's  sake!"  shouted  Thomas 
Hetherly.  And  Amarina  kept  still,  al- 
though she  never  in  all  her  life  forgot 
that  keeping  still  which  seemed  to  com- 
prise in  a few  minutes  an  eternity.  She 
had  nerve  and  courage,  for  she  did  not 
come  of  the  Deerings  for  nothing;  and 
she  held  the  bunch  of  roses,  which  a 
second  before  had  so  shaken,  with  a 
clutch  like  a vise,  although  the  muscles 
on  her  girlish  arms  swelled  with  the 
weight  and  stress,  and  there  was  a roar- 
ing in  her  ears  above  the  war-hum  of  the 
bees.  Thomas  ran  for  a hive,  and  soon 
it  was  all  over,  and  she  had  not  a sting; 
but  she  dropped  her  roses,  and  put  both 
her  little  hands  before  her  face  and 
sobbed;  and  in  spite  of  himself,  and  in- 
fluenced thereto  by  a mightier  and  more 
primeval  hunger  for  sweets  than  those 
of  the  bees,  Thomas  came  close  to  her 
and  took  her  in  his  arms  to  comfort  her. 
“ 'Tis  all  over,  'tis  all  over,  and  the  bees 
are  in  the  hive,"  he  said,  “ and  don't  be 
afraid,  sweetheart.” 

“ Oh,  'tis  cruel,  'tis  cruel,"  she  sobbed 
out ; “ 'tis  cruel,  Thomas.  For  I came 
not  because  of  my  pride,  but — because  I 
— loved  you.” 

It  became  one  of  the  village  traditions: 
how  Amarina  Deering  went  to  seek 
Thomas  Hetherly,  and  how  his  bees 
swarmed  on  her  bridal  bouquet,  and  he 
hived  them,  she  never  getting  one  sting, 
and  how  he  dressed  himself  in  his  best, 
while  she  went  home  to  tell  her  aunt, 
who,  it  was  said,  never  fairly  understood 
until  a week  later;  and  then  how  Ama- 
rina and  Thomas  drove  in  the  coach  back 
to  the  Day  house,  and  how  hastily  the 
other  bride  was  dressed,  and  how  there 
was  a double  wedding  instead  of  a sin- 
gle one,  as  there  will  sometimes  unex- 
pectedly appear  a double  rose  on  a 
bush  of  single  roses. 
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THEY  sat  together  on  a bench  in 
the  Park,  far  enough  apart  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  many 
other  pairs  who  were  but  too  obvious- 
ly lovers.  It  could  not  be  said  quite 
that  these  two  were  actually  lovers;  but 
there  was  an  air  of  passionate  provision- 
ally over  and  around  them;  a light  such 
as  in  spring-time  seems  to  enfold  the 
tree  before  it  breaks  into  the  positive 
color  of  bud  or  blossom;  and  with  an 
eye  for  literary  material  that  had  rare- 
ly failed  him,  Eugenio  perceived  that 
they  were  a hero  and  heroine  of  a 
kind  which  he  instantly  felt  it  a great 
pity  he  should  not  have  met  oftener 
in  fiction  of  late.  As  he  looked  at 
them  he  was  more  and  more  penetrated 
by  a delicate  pathos  in  the  fact  that, 
such  as  he  saw  them,  they  belonged 
in  their  fine  sort  to  the  great  host  of 
the  Unemployed.  No  one  else  might 
have  seen  it,  but  he  saw,  with  that  inner 
eye  of  his,  which  compassion  suffused 
but  did  not  obscure,  that  they  were  out 
of  a job,  and  he  was  not  surprised  when 
he  heard  the  young  girl  fetch  a muted 
sigh,  and  then  say:  “ No,  they  don’t 
want  us  any  more.  I don’t  under- 
stand why;  it  is  very  strange;  but  it  is 
perfectly  certain.” 

“ Yes,  there’s  no  doubt  of  that,”  the 
young  man  returned,  in  a despair  tinged 
with  resentment. 

She  was  very  pretty,  and  he  was  hand- 
some, and  they  were  both  tastefully 
dressed,  with  a due  deference  to  fash- 
ion, yet  with  a personal  qualification 
of  the  cut  and  color  of  their  clothes, 
which,  if  it  promised  more  than  it  could 
fulfil  in  some  ways,  implied  a modest 
self-respect,  better  than  the  arrogance  of 
great  social  success  or  worldly  splendor. 
She  could  have  been  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a widowed  father  in  moderate 
circumstances;  or  an  orphan  brought 
up  by  a careful  aunt,  or  a duteous 
sister  in  a large  family  of  girls,  with 
whom  she  shared  the  shelter  of  a 
wisely  ordered,  if  somewhat  crowded 
home;  or  she  could  have  been  a serious 
student  of  any  of  the  various  arts  and 
sciences  which  girls  study  now  in  an 


independence  compatible  with  true  beau- 
ty of  behavior.  He  might  have  been  a 
young  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  business 
man;  or  a painter  or  architect;  or  a 
professor  in  some  college,  or  a minister 
in  charge  of  his  first  parish.  What 
struck  Eugenio  in  them,  and  pleased 
him,  was  that  they  seemed  of  that  finer 
American  average  which  is  the  best,  and, 
rightly  seen,  the  most  interesting  phase 
of  civilized  life  yet  known. 

“ I sometimes  think,”  the  girl  resumed, 
in  the  silence  of  her  companion,  “ that 
I made  a mistake  in  my  origin,  or  my 
early  education.  It’s  a great  disadvan- 
tage, in  fiction  nowadays,  for  a girl  to 
speak  grammatically,  as  I always  do, 
without  any  trace  of  accent  or  dialect. 

Of  course,  if  I had  been  high-born  or 
low-born  in  the  olden  times,  somewhere 
or  other,  I shouldn’t  have  to  be  looking 
for  a place,  now;  or  if  I had  been  un- 
happily married,  or  divorced,  or  merely 
separated  from  my  husband,  the  story- 
writers  would  have  had  some  use  for 
me.  But  I have  tried  always  to  be  good 
and  nice  and  ladylike,  and  I haven’t  been 
in  a short  story  for  ages.” 

“ Is  it  so  bad  as  that?”  the  young 
man  asked,  sadly. 

“ Quite.  If  I could  only  have  had 
something  askew  in  my  heredity,  I know 
lots  of  authoresses  who  would  have  jump- 
ed at  me.  I can’t  do  anything  wildly 
adventurous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the 
Revolutionary  period,  I’m  so  afraid;  but 
I know  that  in  the  course  of  modern  life 
I’ve  always  been  fairly  equal  to  emer- 
gencies, and  I don’t  believe  that  I should 
fail  in  case  of  trouble,  or  that  if  it  came 
to  poverty  I should  be  ashamed  to  share 
the  deprivations  that  fell  to  my  lot.  I 
don’t  think  I’m  very  selfish;  I would 
be  willing  to  stay  in  town  all  summer, 
if  an  author  wanted  me,  and  I know  I 
could  make  it  interesting  for  his  readers. 

I could  marry  an  English  nobleman  if 
it  was  really  necessary,  and  if  I didn’t 
like  to  live  in  England  because  I was 
fond  of  my  own  country,  I believe  I could 
get  him  to  stay  here  half  the  time  with 
me;  and  that  would  appeal  to  a large 
class.  I don’t  know  whether  I would 
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rare  to  be  rescued  a great  deal;  it  would 
depend  upon  what  it  was  from.  But 
T could  stand  a great  deal  of  pain  if 
need  be,  and  1 hope  that  if  it  came  to 
anything  like  right  or  wrong  I should 
act  conscientiously.  In  society,  I should- 
n't mind  any  amount  of  dancing  or 
dining  or  teaing,  and  I should  be  will- 
ing to  take  my  part  in  the  lighter  ath- 
letics. But,”  she  ended,  as  she  began, 
with  a sigh,  “ I’m  not  wanted.” 

“ Yes,  I see  what  you  mean,”  the 
young  man  said,  with  a thoughtful  knot 
between  his  brows.  “ I’m  not  wanted 
myself,  at  present,  in  the  short  stories; 
but  in  the  last  dozen  or  so  where  I had 
an  engagement,  I certainly  didn’t  meet 
you;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  paired 
off  in  a story  with  a heroine  who 
has  the  instincts  and  habits  of  a lady. 
Of  course,  a hero  is  only  something  in 
an  author’s  fancy,  and  I’ve  no  right  to 
be  exacting;  but  it  does  go  against  me 
to  love  a girl  who  ropes  cattle,  or  a wom- 
an who  has  a past,  or  a husband,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  I always  do  my  best 
for  the  author,  but  I can’t  forget  that  I’m 
a gentleman^  and  it’s  difficult  to  win  a 
heroine  when  the  very  idea  of  her  makes 
you  shudder.  I sometimes  wonder  how 
the  authors  would  like  it  themselves  if 
they  had  to  do  what  they  expect  of  us, 
in  that  way.  They’re  generally  very 
decent  fellows,  good  husbands  and  fa- 
thers, who  have  married  ladylike  girls, 
and  wouldn’t  think  of  associating  with 
a shady  or  ignorant  person.” 

“ The  authoresses  are  quite  as  in- 
consistent,” the  professional  heroine  re- 
joined. “ They  wouldn’t  speak  to  the 
kind  of  young  men  whom  they  expect 
a heroine  to  be  passionately  in  love 
with.  They  must  know  how  very  odd- 
ly a girl  feels  about  people  who  are 
outside  of  the  world  she’s  been  brought 
up  in.  It  isn’t  enough  that  a man  should 
be  very  noble  at  heart,  and  do  grand 
thin  its,  or  save  your  life  every  now  and 
then,  or  be  masterful  and  use  his  giant 
will  to  make  you  in  love  with  him. 
1 don’t  see  why  they  can’t  let  one 
have,  now  and  then,  the  kind  of  hus- 
bands they  get  for  themselves.  For 
my  part,  T should  like  always  to  give 
my  heart  to  a normal,  sensible,  well- 
bred,  conscientious,  agreeable  man,  who 
could  offer  me  a pleasant  home — I would- 


n’t mind  the  suburbs;  and  I could  work 
with  him  and  work  for  him  till  I dropped 
— the  kind  of  man  that  the  real  world 
seems  to  be  so  full  of.  I’ve  never  had 
a fair  chance  to  show  what  was  in  me; 

I’ve  always  been  placed  in  such  a false 
position.  Now,  I have  no  position  at 
all.  Not  even  a false  one!” 

Her  companion  was  silent  for  a while. 
Then  he  said:  “ Yes,  they  all  seem,  au- 
thors and  authoresses  both,  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  our 
society  is  more  picturesque,  more  dra- 
matic, more  poetical  than  any  in  the 
world.  We  can  have  the  play  of  all  the 
passions  and  emotions  in  ordinary,  in- 
nocent love-making,  that  other  peoples 
can  have  only  on  the  worst  conditions; 
and  yet  the  story-writers  won’t  avail 
themselves  of  the  beauty  that  lies  next 
to  their  hands.  They  go  abroad  for  im- 
possible circumstances,  or  they  want  to 
bewitch  ours  with  the  chemistry  of  all 
sorts  of  eccentric  characters,  exaggerated 
incentives,  morbid  propensities,  patho- 
logical conditions,  or  diseased  psychology. 

As  I said  before,  I know  I’m  only 
a creature  of  the  story-teller’s  fancy, 
and  a creature  out  of  work  at  that;  but 
I believe  I was  imagined  in  a good  mo- 
ment— I’m  sure  you  were — and  I should 
like  an  engagement  in  an  honest,  whole- 
some situation.  I think  I could  do 
creditable  work  in  it.” 

“I  know  you  could,”  the  heroine  re- 
joined fervently,  almost  tenderly,  so  that 
it  seemed  to  Eugenio  there  was  an  in- 
voluntary rapprochement,  of  their  shad- 
owy substances  on  the  bench  where  they 
floated  in  a sitting  posture.  “ I don’t 
want  to  be  greedy:  I believe  in  living 
and  letting  live.  I think  the  abnormal 
has  just  as  good  a right  to  be  in  the 
stories  as  the  normal ; but  why  shut  the 
normal  out  altogether?  What  I should 
like  to  ask  the  short-storv  writers  is 
whether  they  and  their  readers  are  so 
bored  with  themselves  and  the  people 
they  know  in  the  real  world  that  they 
have -no  use  for  anything  like  its  aver- 
age in  their  fiction.  It’s  impossible  for 
us  to  change — ” 

“ I shouldn’t  wish  you  to  change,”  the 
hero  said  so  fondly  that  Eugenio  trem- 
bled for  something  more  demonstrative. 

“Thank  you!  But  what  I mean  is, 
couldn’t  they  change  a little?  Couldn’t 
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they  give  us  another  trial?  They’ve 
been  using  the  abnormal,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  so  long,  that  I should  think 
they  would  find  a hero  and  heroine  who 
simply  fell  in  love  at  a dance  or  a dinner, 
or  in  a house-party,  or  at  a picnic,  alid 
worked  out  their  characters  to  each  other, 
through  the  natural  worry  and  difficulty, 
and  pleasure  and  happiness,  till  they  got 
married — a relief  from,  well,  the  other 
thing.  I’m  sure,  if  they  offered  me  the 
chance,  I could  make  myself  attractive 
to  their  readers,  and  I believe  I should 
have  the  charm  of  novelty.” 

“ You  would  have  more  than  the  charm 
of  novelty,”  the  hero  said,  and  Eugenio 
trembled  again  for  the  convenances 
which  one  so  often  sees  offended  on  the 
benches  in  the  Park.  But  then  he  re- 
membered that  these  young  people  were 
avowedly  nice,  and  that  they  were  moral- 
ly incapable  of  misbehavior.  “ And  for 
a time,  at  least,  I believe  you — I believe 
we,  for  I must  necessarily  be  engaged 
with  you — would  succeed.  The  difficulty 
would  be  to  get  the  notion  of  our  em- 
ployment to  the  authors.”  It  was  on 
Eugenio’s  tongue  to  say  that  he  thought 
ho  could  manage  that,  when  the  hero 
arrested  him  with  the  sad  misgiving, 
“ But  they  would  say  we  were  common- 
place, and  that  would  kill  the  chance  of 
our  ever  having  a run.” 

A tremendous  longing  filled  Eugenio, 
a potent  desire  to  rescue  this  engaging 
pair  from  the  dismay  into  which  they 
fell  at  the  fatal  word.  “ No,  no  I”  he 
conjured  them.  “ Not  commonplace. 
A judicious  paragraph  anticipative  of 
your  reappearance  could  be  arranged, 
in  which  you  could  be  hailed  as  the 
normal  hero  and  heroine,  and  greeted 
ns  a grateful  relief  from  the  hackneyed 
freaks  and  deformities  of  the  prevalent 
short  story,  or  the  impassioned  paper-doll 
pattern  of  the  medieval  men  and  maid- 
ens, or  the  spotted  and  battered  figures 
of  the  studies  in  morbid  analysis  which 
pass  for  fiction  in  the  magazines.  We 
must  get  that  luminous  word  normal 
before  the  reading  public  at  once,  and 
you  will  be  rightly  seen  in  its  benign 
ray,  and  recognized  from  the  start — yes! 
in  advance  of  the  start — for  what  you 
are:  types  of  the  loveliness  of  our  average 
life,  the  fairest  blossoms  of  that  faith 
in  human  nature,  which  ha9  flourished 


here  into  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious 
civilization  of  all  times.  With  us  the 
average  life  is  enchanting,  the  normal 
is  the  exquisite.  Have  patience,  have 
courage;  your  time  is  coming  again!” 

It  seemed  to  Eugenio  that  the  gentle 
shapes  wavered  in  his  vehement  breath, 
and  he  could  not  realize  that  in  their 
alien  realm  they  could  not  have  heard 
a word  he  uttered.  They  remained 
dreamily  silent,  as  if  he  had  not  spoken, 
and  then  the  heroine  said : “ Perhaps  we 
shall  have  to  wait  for  a new  school  of 
short-story  writers  before  wre  can  get 
back  into  the  magazines.  Some  begin- 
ner must  see  in  us  what  has  always 
pleased:  the  likeness  to  himself  or  her- 
self,. the  truth  to  nature,  the  loyalty  to 
the  American  ideal  of  happiness.  He 
will  find  that  we  easily  and  probably 
end  well,  and  that  we’re  a consolation 
and  refuge  for  readers,  who  can  take 
heart  from  our  happy  denouements,  when 
they  see  a family  resemblance  in  us,  and 
can  reasonably  hope  that  if  they  follow 
our  examples  they  will  enjoy  our  bless- 
ings. They  can’t  really  enjoy  themselves 
in  the  company  of  those  degenerates,  as 
I call  them.  They’re  mostly  as  young 
and  right-principled  and  well-behaved  as 
ourselves,  and  if  they  could  get  to  know* 
us,  we  should  be  the  best  of  friends. 
They  would  realize  that  there  was  plenty 
of  harmless  fun,  as  well  as  love,  in 
the  world;  and  that  there  was  lots  of 
good  luck.” 

“Like  ours,  now,  with  no  work. and 
no  prospect  of  it?”  he  returned,  in  his 
refusal  to  be  persuaded,  yet  ready  to 
be  comforted. 

Having  set  out  on  that  road,  she  would 
not  turn  back;  she  persisted,  like  any 
woman  who  is  contraried,  no  matter  how 
far  she  ends  from  her  first  position : 
“ Yes,  like  ours  now.  For  this  is  prob- 
ably the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn.  We 
must  wait.” 

“And  perish,  in  the  mean  time?” 

“ Oh,  we  shall  not  perish,”  she  re- 
sponded heroinically.  “It’s  not  for  noth- 
ing that  we  are  immortal,”  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  passed  her  translucent 
hand  through  his  arm,  and  rising,  they 
drifted  off  together,  and  left  Eugenio 
watching  them  till  they  mixed  with  the 
mists  under  the  trees  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  Mall. 
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A MAN’S  maturity  is  reached  long 
before  the  noonday  of  his  career; 
but  between  it  and  what  may 
properly  be  termed  his  youth  there  is  a 
clear  line  of  distinction. 

Youth,  including  childhood,  is  the 
period  of  nutrition,  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual.  Its  tension  is  an  exaltation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  deepens  every 
capacity,  while  faculty,  however  potent, 
is  latent.  Withdrawn  from  the  world  in 
its  self-absorption,  it  yet  makes  upon  that 
world  an  imperative  draft.  Thus  we  as- 
sociate with  aspirant  youth  and  with 
young  races,  in  their  crescence,  a buoyant 
and  arrogant  selfishness,  unspoiled  by 
cold  calculation  or  any  conscious  greed 
of  accumulation,  but  postulant  to  the 
limit  of  an  ever-deepening  capacity — an 
eager,  exacting,  and  boundless  litany. 

This  superb,  self-centred  pride  is  one 
with  innocence,  naively  shamefaced,  sug- 
gesting the  roseate  freshness  and  fra- 
grance of  dawn,  since  for  the  most  part 
yet  withdrawn  behind  the  veil  of  sleep, 
and,  because  of  latent  potency,  still  in 
alliance  with  all  the  powers  that  be,  which 
take  heed  that  the  sleeper,  like  the  Lover 
in  the  Canticles,  be  not  awakened  until 
he  will. 

Sleep  attends  nutrition  and  increase. 
It  is  the  veil  shielding  the  innocency, 
the  continences,  and  all  that  inviolate 
virtue  which  is  the  implication  of 
virility.  The  potency  is  hidden  and  the 
tension  is  only  partially  released  in  out- 
ward manifestations,  which  indeed  seem 
to  contradict  and  belie  the  inmost  mean- 
ing. Within  the  veil,  an  infinite  might, 
— without,  in  the  period  of  infancy 
every  sign  of  helplessness,  and,  in  the 
later  stages,  the  need  of  tutelage  as  a 
safeguard  against  mistakes  and  blind 
impulses.  Within,  the  most  ancient 
wisdom,  truth  in  its  integrity, — with- 
out, idols  and  toys  and  baubles,  the  need 
of  mechanical  devices  to  assist  the  un- 
derstanding, while  truth  must  be  broken 
into  minute  fragments  for  mental  and 
spiritual  nourishment.  But  always  the 
insatiate  demand  upon  the  world — to 
which  the  world  as  inevitably  responds. 
Where  there  is  consumption  there 


must  be  expenditure,  even  in  the  ascend- 
ing and  cumulative  movement  of  life; 
but  in  youth  this  expenditure  is  but  the 
necessary  escape  of  pent-up  forces  in 
motions  which  are  for  the  most  part 
meaningless  with  reference  to  any  def- 
inite outward  aim. 

Youth  is  mostly  asleep  and  adream, 
despite  its  outward  show  of  wakefulness 
and  alert  activity.  Its  exaltation  is  in- 
visible, certainly  not  disclosed  save  by 
incidental  manifestations  which  fail  to 
register  its  true  height  or  to  show  its 
real  worth.  The  correspondent  deep- 
ening of  its  capacity  is  wholly  with- 
drawn from  observation.  The  ideals  of 
youth  are  unconsciously  cherished  rather 
than  expressed. 

The  period  of  maturity  is  that  of 
expression.  It  is  then  that  the  mar- 
vellous storage  of  youth  is  beneficently 
precipitated.  The  expenditure  of  youth 
is  rather  an  overflow  than  a precipita- 
tion. The  points  of  florescence  and 
fruitage  are  most  remote  from  those 
of  nutrition.  Adolescence  is  the  ascent 
of  a curve  of  which  the  parental  func- 
tions mark  the  descent.  The  vitally  in- 
evitable altruism,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  consciously  assumed,  is 
a characteristic  trait  of  maturity. 

Face  to  face  with  his  offspring  it  is 
that  the  parent  beholds  his  own  youth, 
appreciating  and  expressing  its  ideals. 

In  the  large  cycle  of  human  develop- 
ment, the  period  which  we  have  reached 
is  that  of  an  advanced  maturity,  in  which 
the  values,  silent  in  earlier  ages,  are 
amply  expressed — especially  in  our  lit- 
erature. The  fullest  expression  is  in  fic- 
tion, the  freest,  also,  and  most  flexible, 
with  no  limit  to  its  variety. 

Confining  ourselves,  then,  to  this  one 
view  of  life — that  which  is  given  in 
contemporaneous  fiction — and  still  fur- 
ther limiting  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  fiction  as  is  worthy  of 
respect  for  its  disclosure  of  the  manifold 
as  well  as  of  the  intimate  truth  of  life, 
we  shall  find,  as  we  should  expect  to 
find,  that  the  favorite  field  of  the  wri- 
ters is  that  of  maturity  rather  than 
that  of  youth. 
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To  what  extent  have  the  temptations, 
we  may  even  say  the  fascinations,  of 
this  period  of  life  come  to  outrival  those 
allurements  of  the  spring-time  of  youth 
which  led  the  story-writers  of  former 
generations  to  linger  with  delight  in  the 
garden  of  adolescence? 

We  should  gravely  err  were  we  to  fix 
a hard  and  fast  line  between  the  present 
and  the  past  of  fiction  in  this  respect. 
The  great  masters  of  the  art  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  have  from 
the  first  fully  appreciated  the  manifest 
advantages  afforded  by  the  period  of 
maturity,  and  it  is  from  these  advan- 
tages that  distinctive  artistic  values 
have  been  chiefly  developed.  Indeed,  it 
is  true  of  the  imaginative  creations  of 
all  ages  that  youth  in  its  simplicity  is  an 
element  in  them  almost  as  latent  as 
youth  itself  is.  The  flaming  powers  of 
genius  which  so  frankly  and  abundantly 
in  all  epics  blazoned  forth  the  deeds  of 
heroism  and  which  in  the  oldest  lyrics 
sounded  in  full  volume  the  praise  of 
martial  and  athletic  achievement  were 
not,  in  that  high  pitch,  attuned  to  idyllic 
harmonies.  Romeo  and  Juliet  stands 
alone  in  the  whole  Shakespeare  portfolio 
for  the  portrayal  of  romantic  young 
love.  The  more  closely  we  examine,  the 
more  we  are  astonished  at  the  remark- 
ably small  number  of  such  examples  in 
all  literature:  here  and  there  an  Aucas - 
sin  and  Nicolette,  a Paul  and  Virginia , 
or  a Hermann  and  Dorothea. 

The  idyllic  charm  of  the  old,  old  story 
is  perennial.  But  it  is  a simple  strain, 
so  that,  even  in  romances,  it  has  usually 
been  blended  with  others  in  accord  with 
it — of  knightly  adventure,  of  mystical 
quests,  and  of  worldly  aspirations,  mar- 
tial, political,  and  social, — or,  to  make 
the  effect  more  brilliant  and  complex, 
with  sharply  discordant  strains  — of 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion 
in  the  infernal  index.  The  story  of 
Isabella,  as  told  in  the  Decameron  and 
afterward  in  Keats’s  poem,  “ The  Pot 
of  Basil,”  is  a striking  example  of  this 
elemental  mixture,  and  in  “ The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes  ” the  element  of  mystery  is 
predominant,  as  in  nearly  every  produc- 
tion, good  or  bad,  which  marked  the 
revival  of  romanticism  in  England  and 
in  Germany. 

Probably  a careful  survey  of  modern 


fiction,  from  George  Eliot’s  Adam  Bede 
to  Howells’s  latest  novel,  would  show  that 
youth  has  had  more  prominence  in  it 
and  has  been  more  truthfully  portrayed 
than  in  any  earlier  period  of  the  art. 

We  Americans  are  probably  deceived 
in  our  estimate  of  the  proportion  al- 
lotted to  stories  of  young  romantic 
love  in  present  as  compared  with  past 
fiction,  because  we  are  thinking  not  so 
much  of  novels  as  of  short  magazine 
stories.  For,  whatever  change  may  have 
come  over  the  good  novel  of  our  day, 
from  a finer  art  and  more  realistic  aim, 
it  is  slight  as  compared  with  that  which 
distinguishes  the  magazine  short  stories 
set  before  us  now  from  month  to  month 
from  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  We  do 
not  forget  that  the  popular  novel  of 
that  time  was  likely  to  be  something 
extremely  sentimental,  like  The  Wide, 
Wide  World  and  The  Lamplighter ; but 
there  were  then  also,  and  running  serial- 
ly in  this  Magazine,  novels  of  a very 
different  character,  the  best  examples  of 
Victorian  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  short  story  most  in  demand  for 
American  readers  was  the  downright 
love-story,  appealing  to  a crude  and  half- 
awakened  sensibility. 

Against  this  retrospect  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  should  note  a wide  departure. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  where 
love  happens  still  to  be  the  story- writer’s 
theme,  it  is  in  most  cases  the  concern 
of  people  already  married  rather  than  of 
young  lovers.  The  vast  disproportion 
of  marriage  stories  at  the  present  time 
is  maintained  even  if  we  exclude  un- 
happy divorce  stories,  to  which  writers 
are  strongly  tempted,  because  the  viola- 
tion of  solemn  vows  is  more  strikingly 
dramatic  than  the  shifting  of  a fickle 
fancy  in  a free  field.  These  stories, 
where  marriage  is  pointedly  the  theme, 
ere  mostly  written  by  married  women. 
It  is  the  world  they  live  in.  As  one  of 
these  writers,  who  has  been  producing 
this  kind  of  stories  for  a generation,  and 
who  began  it  before  it  was  the  fashion, 
writes  us,  “ Marriage,  like  conduct,  is 
three-fourths  of  life.” 

There  it  is,  the  real  reason.  That 
period  of  life  at  which  marriage  is  in- 
dicated is  the  dividing-line,  physiolog- 
ically, between  youth  and  maturity,  and, 
from  this  point  of  view,  wo  may  say  of 
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maturity  that  it  is  three-fourths  of  the 
individual  existence — the  explicitly  sig- 
nificant portion  of  it,  whether  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  relation  between 
the  sexes  or  as  to  those  varied  manifesta- 
tions of  the  human  spirit  which  tran- 
scend physically  elemental  activities  and 
survive  them  in  historically  memorable 
achievements,  such  as  differentiate  one 
generation  from  another.  These  mani- 
festations, preeminently  interesting  in 
the  individual  and  in  society,  must  fur- 
nish the  most  important  material  to  the 
masters  of  fiction,  if  their  interpreta- 
tions of  life  are  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a highly  cultivated  sensibility. 

Therefore  in  both  the  novel  and  the 
short  story  the  elemental  youthful  pas- 
sion has  come  to  be  really  incidental, 
though  it  is  of  everlasting  interest,  and 
though  no  story  - writer  can  wholly 
eliminate  it  from  his  dramatic  scheme. 
Even  the  most  idyllic  of  love-stories, 
like  The  Cardinal's  Snuff -box,  or  the 
most  romantic,  like  The  Forest  Lovers, 
must  subordinate  the  elemental  strain  to 
other  notes  in  the  harmony,  in  order  to 
leave  it  its  implicit  beauty,  its  native 
dignity  and  reserve.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  philosophy  of  a Meredithian  novel 
yields  but  an  arid  satisfaction  if  in  its 
dry  air  that  gentle  strain  is  never  heard. 

Perhaps  a change  has  come  over  love's 
young  dream  itself,  even  in  young 
America,  since  we  read  about  it  in  those 
old  magazine  stories  of  fifty  years  ago 
and  in  the  sentimental  romances  of  the 
T.  S.  Arthur  type.  Perhaps  the  feeling 
is  not  now  so  much  of  “ all  for  love  and 
the  world  well  lost."  Is  that  a typical 
situation  in  Mr.  Howells’s  latest  novel, 
Miss  Bollard's  Inspiration,  where  the 
heroine  breaks  with  her  betrothed  be- 
cause they  love  each  other  too  much? 
We  cannot  believe  it.  Miss  Bellard  is 
too  mature  to  stand  for  simple  girlhood. 
Though  she  is  still  young,  the  veil  which, 
whether  mercifully  or  fatefully,  insulates 
youth  has  been  broken,  and  through  the 
rent  she  has  taken  in  untimely  lessons 
from  the  experiences  of  the  married 
couple  in  the  story,  for  whom  love 
proved  to  have  been  not  enough,  since 
mingled  with  it  there  were  no  other 
accords  in  the  harmony  compelling  the 
wild  and  tender  strain  within  its  natural 
compass  of  grace  and  dignity. 


Why  may  not  the  story-writer — espe- 
cially the  writer  of  the  short  story — let 
the  veil  remain,  though  every  overt  act 
of  youth  outside  the  veil  seem  to  older 
heads  like  some  divine  folly  of  the 
dreamer,  and  still  find  his  theme  and 
motive  right  there? 

We  confess  to  the  more  express  allure- 
ments of  maturity — in  its  bounty,  its 
tolerances,  its  humor,  its  gracious  flex- 
ibility and  relaxation;  we  even  look  to  it 
for  the  adequate  expression  of  the  ideals 
of  youth  denied  to  youth  itself,  and  of  all 
the  noble  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 
Yet  is  there  not  room,  in  one  at  least 
of  the  many  variations  of  the  so  widely 
diversified  short  story  of  our  time,  for 
not  merely  the  child  study,  but  for  the 
imaginative  interpretation  of  youth  and 
of  youthful  love?  The  mystery  is  so 
far  withdrawn,  the  tension  so  absolute, 
that  no  disclosure  of  this  hidden  truth 
of  youth  seems  possible  till  the  Rubicon 
is  passed — till  the  moment  of  florescence. 
Must  that  moment  be  left  wholly  to  the 
poet?  Is  there  no  possible' story  of  this 
world  of  wonder? 

The  question  would  seem  to  be  a chal- 
lenge to  genius — to  genius  in  the  full 
maturity  of  its  powers.  But  genius  has 
its  varied  planes,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why,  without  attempting  the  sublime 
heights  of  poetic  tension,  it  should  not 
take  easily  and  kindly  to  the  study  of 
youth  in  its  everlasting  and  ever- 
present Eden.  The  brief  love-story  has 
come  into  disfavor  because  of  its  short- 
comings— because  it  has  lacked  the  true 
inward  interpretation  and  the  spon- 
taneous expression  which  characterize 
other  works  of  fiction  and  give  them  a 
happy  significance  and  embodiment.  It 
has  been  too  readily  assumed  that  first 
love  is  a folly  well  foregone,  whereas  it 
is  the  one  divine  and  natural  folly 
still  left  to  our  unsophisticated  hu- 
manity,— it  infolds  the  deeper  wisdom 
of  those  powers  which,  having  prompted 
it,  preside  over  it,  giving  it  a sin- 
gular security. 

Let  the  short-story  writer  seize  upon 
this  folly  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
Certainly  the  satisfactory  story  of  this 
kind  must  be  quite  different  from  the 
obvious,  artificial,  and  wholly  insufficient 
and  unconvincing  thing  to  which  we 
have  been  so  much  used  in  the  past. 
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mii rki- > 1 he  extent  tff  your 
dominion  Iir  hry  factory 
1 employ  two  i hausand . 
Mul  vet— w 

” Ami  yet.  ' inter  nipta'd 
M.us.  Mtitlovk,  y roy  lone 

fefiikle  doe*  a hat  afifd 
p)ea*!i  dpi J when  she 
p]Ca*t!«  p if  rtlie  dife^nY 
pleftae  i?hc  doe&trV  Ap  it 
;Mf  nil,  She  OR  ip  wfiAt  *he 
pknxhfe^;  <he  entyrtHinr 
whom  yht1-  pJcahcK  and  iyr 
. ujA:  r-e’aml  . t-tor 

■hy*ve^.'*' 

■ '**;  %m-  ■ jl*>  npt'  l>|!Co  :the 
pr.«  ipyr  pe^p&r 

( YXkit^  cbM ‘ failure  •%' 
•i  V.^  k of  dinci  ifpiii.ii.iiin 
'ftf.  flov  ti Jtio  of  hiru^- V>  - 
flavdly  that,  t 
kfMt'Vhwlur  f, Other  \b)V 
v),rmii\Kl.  X tavw  to  ike '.e»iv- ■ 
“ssnii  .^npley^r  M tv 

in  yttke* .:  h u\ 
)ip\,'  Thfe  - tipuw-ymt 
ilo  all  fho,  hljripg  |our { 
Tts>  ntprrVio  you 
bk  ■ ypurAelJ  tP  -ap 

VoL/vsr^no-  m qu 
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You  do.  do  yt*ii  ? W«;{!,  .yy.o  Win  yo  hmT  on  jam  and  rofusod  .further  aojvv*-?-.* 

where  you'll  find  nmv'  wits  thv  fv»p«uKe  U«»u. 

‘The  Charity  Organisation  Soviet)  lot  Wearily  Kufu*  trudged  from  adiev  o» 
yuitt».  If  you  ward  a kvr'vAnt  from  thU  titfite  All  i.ti  vain.  Voting  'vdtiOo  W- 

house ‘you  had  bet  t^r •/ ititk  more  ie*jKM  U'oJ.  fiised  to  \vy«b-  , mother  dtyjdy 

ifOod  dby\H  - . ; * /it  e^kjnqr  Tier 

;r:§“  Bpiv  niudnm-^v;:.  if  fit  yhn 

f juud  irivWifi^".;.  ifuVtl. ; tiiwgJViv  t1*a:i^|\vtr-.iri  Unruly  Ai&iltKf 

f(-*;TjiT6c'  evtbur  office*  yyj>ul^c<I  Ruin*  with-..  • i Vf  fm.wa<d.i  labor.  &bi?  .lui.#l  •!«*?«. 

scarcely  gmoier  i..ei^u»ouy.'  Ar,  the  fonnk  -u  ecu. ^lo  toed.  . it.  venk  («*  . * »•>].;  for  o., 

he  w.;j*  cn  anon  tod  hv  m tail.  ^Mlt^ruiy  pvr-  attaOied  spii*Ovr',  . \ * I nf  them  , tr^u^l 
<>»n  vim!  if;  u fhded  vcjvet  eloak.  aunnitinfed  ’ ’ 

-by  an  Ti^e*r*iyV  though  $ohU'wU» t dUujvi* 
dktvd  ^tcinr^hai.  " Yon  '.a  cook  iV 

*hk  grinifed . * U ow  m any  in  the  f ditfiJ y y 

l>.iynu  keep  ii  Man  to  tend  heater  and  voudi 
winder* t 'tym  four  laujid ry  go  out fiTaye 
you  it  jiiwVfydaUy  $ nd  dm*  to  wi&lt  v^o 
htbha* i Ho\i:  long  did  yjout  last 
and  wJty  did  ib(V  trayeylio  I ':•$#(/.  iyy  own; 

room 7 1*>  any  of.  ynUr  other  S*TV-uht*  -iu 

Bivedv?  J do  hntk  ;$wedfcV  Jb> — ' 

.^vBtopr*  cried  Rwfu^  ■/  U k i vto 
am  doing  tin*  eMjd«iyinv  here.  keh  roe 
do  tin*  asking.  \V%!  1 kfVr  iutlditfi 
yyitli  my  questions  it  ^vil!  l.k-  t Ibie  fo3  you  This  breufblAlv 
A-  / ; x ;’:• . : - /a  >\’\  • ’ * *y 

fViy  |M’  ia  nil ida iv  iufv^d:  her 


him  with  fivrani  *:-on;i‘n»|>t.  The  vnotaWr  •.;>{ 
iwxh^Uy  Van  Icn  ruing  a few  frthtk  Bf  k 
new  hAi,  4 / " - 

laitV  i hiU  . u ttcirjoan  he  •ronyffli. 

\vrAt , s tdd.  In  . 

fot  ii ^ cook  a j.»rytty  y:oiing  ivoVn^nAVvy>4 
oshroed  >n  W for  if  hiro.  Bhr  \va-  kmoiH  am) 
dainty,  add  b et  d ry \va.i  n eh iiaxdf  ' Y 
^ You  v>ofc  hf*  intiVilfyd,  fdcdsantJyw 

a ud  huovhly 
‘'  Y^s, 

‘v  VVaUi  yriid  uqn  v**  Tloit  dobiou*<lvv 
*M  Vrtaiofv.  sii  ^ 

l icvui  W>hdo\V!*t  au<l  t^rnd  t h/>  hen  tr i;? V‘ 

Or  iiMirae,  A.  ttWhiitV. 

ior  1 Wf  fwo p|«  j&n&mvr  >• 


vtfkdf  OymkY;'  ' :'1  'V'T  “ iyfv 
\ i *'  Yd ur  dayk  odt  |f{  Y - : Y ';’; 

( . idly  ■•<{-,{. 

j efcrynce*  bavV 
yOiOY  Thjii  atiMinisly 

* I lii.xo*  ^.!).'  -i\  My 
4f;V^.d  .yyfiyY.;  -oi  ^fvird 
ha  ^ been  spokf  A i Ch  »mv 
lady:  Bhe  k dead.  That 
for  Iwnti  ihy  lack 
of  |hi^itiOiv  mid  of  xfc- 
d^.tiuky' 

FIopc  revived  jfir? 
t*r va^t  of  ilufiiss  tlailiH.kf 
lie  .won hi  yvt  ivtlvj-n* 
himself  ill  fhy  o]f  iil< 
■':  ka^ital ly ; hh;Y.:fu-; 
qnitWf  ,r  Y>hir  f 

- t ‘Thirty  If  to  do)  fa  t* 

UfUOt. 

lit*  knew  it  Svuuo hiijo 
hud  Udd  him  all  dlorig 
Ilia,  t k v w,d  a 4 ifi 
tinai  far  him,  Xiih.fv-tVV'k 
doflnrs  a uionth  f MjVt 
Ktifi^  had  f^vor  fo  her 
life  paid 

SHTHifC.eu  f fy  ya,  oulH 
nvfTr  bWiX  the;  k*?jl  V»f  vf. 
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ftp  t O Op!OJ»f*IIHft  f i <?0  4 70 1 * 
ma;V«ifnMii  hi*l  Jliittr  you 
r&cidvc?  fWiYtiinUi&xk  iloll  ft r a 
At  tlie  omi  ol  /\ieh  month 
f.  shrtill  giVfc  jou  th*  nth** 
eighiifan  &*  ft  . ^Tidier 
sUi mi  me*  it  4«  jnnMy  a 
jriit.  Thr  solr  ynmljtifcion 

id  UxH,:  yoti.  do 

n«»i  mention  it  t»;>  nny  dm 
— Irttst  *rf  i»».  Sk*  Mfti- 
fctfk.'4  •>'•  ' 

'vjfru*t  me  fot 
bffthl  y$h¥$}~-\i  \ ■■  /• 

Tin-  intrr 

with  Mo 

Somt  «ftti5sjat>iovy  Mr*, 
Attbckr  va;< 

favorably  iipjpM'Hft**!.  with 
Atolly  g.4  Ti*»r  hiMdmnd  b*d 
iwn ” V»»i»r  murrs  »*  ^Ur 
inquii^A  at  Aft*!.’ 

, ...rr‘  I 

ft 

*x\(l 

Mrs  Atatlrrdv  tkrw  up 
Vr  hands.  :i  i 
n£yOr  paid  mo  ft*  than 
Did  11*  d.  m* 
bn- band  Ml  V'u  V. 

“'■  lie  did.  I Hum^hi  it 
would  do  mi;  ifurm  u/  sftd 
V-*i»  itpjr.  \yAX^: 

■ ■■  M rv.  ' r ■ *&t 

j§|  7 .1*  11  f v >11 

'.;;ftit  j%s>‘p|d  hm  - in 
your  .cft*o  Molly,  will 
p« y Vow  t wen  tt  1 h rvo-~r 
" f Sft  id  y wHitv  - 

iirV'  , <;• . ; ; •>;/:  \h 

i f /IV  'is.  .'1 

you  uro*t  * j ■ MV 

snVfiVT  yiii r>;,^td':<:\i*rrfi«j2r  \ 
VtOvOr  'fr<ftO-»v«y<  }!♦■  i:-  ft. 
;p»\  -‘r.Mirt'H,  i!  < 

t to  h;>t * m I was. 

* m *0  4?  1 1 

:W  It ; t vx» 0 id'  h 0 i •;  • do , t 

‘V»»i>v  d<>» I ! 
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would  have  seen  that  his  eyes,  like  her  own, 
were  studying  the  frescos  on  the  ceiling, 
with  a concentration  hardly  accounted  for 
by  any  intrinsic  merit  that  they  possessed. 
He  feared  discovery  every  instant.  One 
thing  was  assured.  Molly  must  go.  Gem 
or  no  gem,  her  immediate  retirement  was 
imperative.  Mrs.  Matlock  must  discharge 
her. 

He  broached  the  subject  gently  soon  after 
the  departure  of  their  guests.  “ Louisa,” 
said  he,  “ there  is  a mystery  about  Molly 
which  does  not  please  me.  Her  conduct 
this  evening  was  impudent  in  the  extreme. 
I cannot  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  She 
is  hardly  a fit  person  to  continue  in  our 
employ.” 

“ Not  after  what  we  heard  this  evening,” 
responded  his  wife,  with  alacrity.  “ You 
must  send  her  away  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.” 

“ I,  my  dear?  Not  I.  You  shall  discharge 
her.” 

**  No,  Rufus,”  she  stammered.  “ You 
hired  her.  Yours  shall  be  the  discharge.” 

“ I see  no  reason  why  I should,  Louisa. 
The  mere  fact  that  I descended  to  the 
realm  of  the  kitchen  on  one  occasion  is  no 
reason  why  I should  assume  complete 
charge  of  your  department  in  the  house- 


hold. She  is  with  us  three  weeks  over  the 
month.  By  way  of  compensation  you  may 
pay  her  a full  month’s  wage.  You  have 
my  permission.” 

“ Rufus,”  said  Mrs.  Matlock,  with  final- 
ity,  “ you  are  a coward.  If  I were  a union 
delegate  I’d  call  out  your  two  thousand  em- 
ployees every  day  in  the  week.” 

The  subject  was  dropped  abruptly  after 
that.  Next  morning  Mrs.  Matlock  com- 
plained of  a headache  and  took  her  break- 
fast in  bed. 

That  evening  at  the  dinner- table  Mr. 
Matlock  first  broke  silence.  “ Louisa,”  said 
he,  “ for  once  I altered  a fixed  determina- 
tion. When  I discharged  Molly  this  morn- 
ing she  was  screamingly  vindictive.  She 
threatened  no  end  of  lawsuits.  That  would 
be  unpleasant  for  you,  I know.  To  get  rid 
of  the  girl  I gave  her  a month’s  wages  and 
an  additional  twenty-five  dollars.  That  is 
the  last  time  I intrude  into  your  dominion 
as  long  as  we  live.” 

“ You  gave  her  twenty-five  dollars,  did 
you?”  cried  Mrs.  Matlock;  “and  I thought 
I was  considerate  Of  your  feelings  when  I 
discharged  her  this  afternoon  and  gave  her 
twenty- five  too!” 

And  they  have  been  wondering  mutually 
ever  since. 


A Call  to  Arms 

A Xew  York  department  store  offers  “ 50c.  poets  marked  dozen  to  19c 
as  an  inducement  to  buyers  at  its  present  special  Monday  sale 

BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


\KJ HO  arc  these  fiftv-cent  bards. 

* * Bearing  the  laurel  and  crown? 
Who  are  the  Helicon  Guards, 

With  laces  and  lingerie  down  ? 
What  arc  the  names  of  the  scribes 
Now  in  the  bargain-day  sale. — 
Lures  of  the  merchant,  the  bribes 
Cut  on  such  merciless  scale? 

Browning,  and  Bryant,  and  Poe, 
Longfellow.  Whittier  too! 

Emerson,  Byron,  and  oh, 

Milton  the  tried  and  the  true! 
Meredith,  Lowell  and  Holmes, 

Scott  and  my  Lord  Tennyson — 
These  are  the  poets  whose  tomes 
Are  thus  most  unhappily  done. 

Tame,  what’s  become  of  your  eye? 

Muses,  where  can  you  he  at. 
Letting  such  ’lustrious  fry 
Fall  into  so  lowly  a fat? 

Is’t  wondrous  Sordello  his  doom 
Past  any  redemption  or  hope 
Some  patent  egg-heater  to  boom. 

Or  carry  some  newfangled  son])? 


Must  Paradise  Lost  or  Regained 
Be  hitched  to  a lace  collarette*? 

Must  Italia  Rookh  ever  be  chained 
To  corset  or  silk  pantalette? 

Shall  Arthur,  Lucille,  or  Lenore, 
Hiawatha,  or  Harold  the  Childe, 

Be  used  as  an  ambassador 

Of  a negligee  shirt  or  a “biled”? 

To  arms,  then,  ye  Poets  who  still 
Remain  here  on  earth  in  the  tlesh. 

Come  down  from  the  heights  of  the  hill 
And  rescue  these  bards  from  the  mesh. 

Come,  oil  up  your  claymore,  O Scot! 
Come,  catch  up  your  rifles,  O Yanks! 

Ye  Britons,  whatever  ye’ve  got, 

Come  grab,  and  enlist  in  the  ranks. 

Enlist,  in  the  army  that  pours 
From  Helicon  down  on  the  scene 

Where  gather  the  hordes  of  the  stores 
That  make  your  illustrious  mean. 

Then  swat  ’em,  and  crack  ’em,  and  switch 
Till  they,  in  sheer  terror  dismayed, 

Vow  never  again  they  will  hitch 

The>e  sons  of  Parnassus  to  Trade. 
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The  Retori  Courteous 
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And  now  tny  fogitUnie  i-  hii'-^ast. 

Hut  yet  that  old  doi$i 
lljie  >amc*  TtifeKti  trii'ks^itV  . as  last, 
*h  (a'.lhW  Vh/I u it  uiv*; 

Fja:d- nilghi  to  -Sectim) -0  nu- 
The  'ae.tr  hah*  hour  ’d  !>o 

The  nicest  oi  ail  the  day 

J 1 niothet  \vf>dld  hgri\*.. 

But  dtjr  and  ^kvitik  her  bento 

And  she  kissed  me  while  she  said. 

Why,  i t *«  ir^^-liB-vpa^t^ 


Bedtime  ••;  :;';'o 

L''&$T:.y?iiT  my  U-iitio it-  . wa*  ■..at  ei^fn 
A tid  every  toitfle  flight 
1 u»<Al.  to  the  clock  would  wait, 
<>f  %&>:  wit  of  sight 

it  u}v.ny^  Reined  To  me 
The  ,ue-xi  hiilr  hour  'd  h< 

Tlw  Orno  of  all  tfnviiajV 

If  Ti>uOhd‘  vt;duld  agree. 

Hut  *hc  aKvays  shook  her  V«d. 

And  sort  of  j?im pod,  \«d d m til, 
Why,  £i’s  k\u— after  eight— 

A iivi  itV  inn*  you  ih  t-tlr 

Dial  clock  would  always  do  in* -heat 
To  to  all  quid  Uw, 
ttolil  1 was  , . 

||  to;«>r 

Thyu  It#  toittog  wool^ ' fetny:; 

And  IM  tell  .» : * 

flaw  t ’d  juM  begiinto  c'tmjdfr,  and 
It  was  ho  iafTvtoV^  V'-  ’v.*  ’ - 

Aftt \tfic.  *nd 

lint  *I,tc  'afrirnity  AAlto'  aj  to  - ' : ■ . 

at5*#  I a te—toto'  toghfto\ 

And  it’s  time  to  go  to  l**d 


A Naturirts't  . ''v  to;-totoj 

AVKtfY  nefyhu^  liftle  gfjf!  totoed  into  U£f 
room  u firman.  ;SJie  Tttis  toy 
excited  to  cry  Aild  too  uut  of  breath  to  talk. 


hilt:  do;  held  i<p  i.o  view  one  chubby  huger’ 
to  wlihdi  hhed  the  cmi^e  of  bet 

ala rtn  And  pa  toto  W.  Finally  .ink*  &£*$$ 
hetvy#n  of  bfoaUk  " Aunt 

Jlertw-— -Au ni  jh'itci  ^^c-toierto  a dly  With 
« lack  in  his  tail.” 


ft t^veV^i 
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Ahli'  up  ?fc'  to:  !k<  . '.v/-.;-',: 
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hx  elusive 

i f>r  -j^ov  trfytiy  ht  Tnrih:  ItiC  Cvoivn  ht  yvnr 
V£  ' 'Vri-'  t fhvir  /fit)  rntor/iupS' 
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Nonsense  Verses 
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The  Old  Mate  of  mtn*sHet 

TH Kk.lt:; wsii : ».«t '•  «>M  inrtid  of 

VVfeW  ne^r?.t:iitiVii-  out  i5f  tbe teuM*. 
Uuf . ?^hf  e^rrted  • lie i’  c!<it  i*i  :* 

#Jpor  ifmr  of 


$£{}j£  '■•''■■  .v:  v~ 

. ' . ’ 

VY  ht>  •w.orko^  # fiviuttf  ’^fot e* 

Shv  ha-t  leaf*  io-<  k»u.  a to!  i“o>.vuh-  h.:»: 

In  /a  auhoviv-  )(ountnaovr. 

sito  .tijjrlit I v'  t<  siv'irv 

• . , waUi,  ' ' •.:’-£. v ^v^5V:. ':' : i v • ' '-:'v'- 

UfM  jtllfc# 

A/ot.  vho  tu)ky«*«.  <t}\\xy  *•>  *:];>*)$£  j.m.j  Alio*- 

sSfyj®  iU  ^iuvp^^' 

Sire  turned  4*kk:  ttHh  u noWe  prids, 

WllMi  •*>$<«•  c»H  ;,  <Ij\ 

Tin  |pfpf  for  <fo^o  n»  bn  vi-lvoi 

^ ■ --: * ' ■>\>?.:.::r-:-^v;\  ••/•;  • ,i  • :. 

I * . *t»r-  I tTiihHy  *M‘  J*'  J'{'/’  • 

Arid  sli*-  on>l  t*»  <;hnjv-.~.  * 1}  i%ri  -a.!  1-. 

,Tiv»xi  onV  *tx  often  ■ 

I'Jv^; Vfi'Miii'r xhw  <?f  foe 

A-.-  .tho  ■"*  e S ) 

Tiif-u 


Job n • G>-  $ pr^if  , 

THKKM  ft  yinit^/.'rdHn.-  Jtffip 

C ffyrmvK 
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The  Island  of  Enchantment 

BY  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 


EVIL  tidings  have  their  own  trick 
of  spreading  abroad.  You  cannot 
bury  them.  The  news  which  had 
come  secretly  to  Venice  was  known  from 
the  Giudecca  to  Madonna  dell’  Orto  in  two 
hours.  Before  noon  it  was  in  Murano. 

Young  Zuan  Gradenigo,  making  his 
way  on  foot  from  the  crowded  Merceria 
into  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  ran  upon 
his  friend,  the  young  German  Captain, 
whom  men  called  II  Lupo — his  name 
was  Wolfart, — and  learned  what  almost 
every  other  man  in  the  city  already  knew, 
how  Lewis  of  Hungary,  taking  excuse 
of  a merchant  ship  looted  in  Vene- 
tian waters,  was  on  his  way  to  a sec- 
ond invasion,  and  had  given  over  the 
Dalmatian  towns  to  the  Ban  of  Bos- 
nia to  ravage. 

The  two  men  were  still  eagerly  dis- 
cussing the  matter  and  its  probable  out- 
come, half  an  hour  later,  standing  beside 
one  of  the  gayly  painted  booths  which 
at  this  time — the  spring  of  1355 — were 
clustered  about  the  foot  of  the  great 
Campanile,  when  a servant  in  the  livery 
of  the  Doge  touched  young  Zuan’s  arm 
and,  in  a low  tone,  gave  him  a message. 
Gradenigo  turned  back  to  the  German. 
u My  uncle  wishes  to  see  me  at  once 
in  the  Palace,”  he  said.  " If  you  are  not 
pressed,  go  to  my  house  and  wait  for 
me  there.  I may  have  important  news 
for  you.”  Then,  with  a parting  wave 
of  the  hand,  he  went  quickly  across  the 
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Piaz/etta  and  under  the  gateway  to  the 
right  of  St.  Mark’s. 

At  the  head  of  the  great  stair  two  men 
were  awaiting  him,  and  they  led  him  at 
once  through  a narrow  passage  with  secret 
sliding  doors  to  an  inner  cabinet  of  the 
private  apartments  of  the  newly  elected 
Doge,  his  uncle,  Giovanni  Gradenigo. 

The  Doge  sat  alone  in  a great  carven 
chair  before  a table  which  was  littered 
with  papers  and  with  maps  and  with 
writing  materials.  From  a high  window 
at  one  side  colored  beams  of  light  slant- 
ed down  and  rested  in  crimson  and  blue 
splashes  upon  the  dark  oak  of  the  table 
and  what  lay  there,  and  upon  the  rich 
velvet  of  the  Doge’s  robe,  and  upon  his 
peculiar  cap  of  office.  lie  was  not  a very 
old  man,  but  he  was  far  from  strong. 
Indeed,  even  at  this  time  he  was  slowly 
wasting  away  with  the  disease  which 
carried  him  off  a year  later,  but  as  he 
sat  there,  bowed  before  the  table,  he 
looked  old  and  very  worn  and  tired.  His 
face  had  no  color  at  all.  It  was  like  a 
dead  man’s  face — cold  and  damp. 

And  yet,  although  he  was  ill  and 
seemed  quite  unfit,  for  labors  or  duties 
of  any  sort,  he  was  in  reality  an  unusual- 
ly kc'rn  and  shrewd  man,  capable  of  un- 
remitting toil.  There  burned  somewhere 
within  the  shrunken,  pallid  body  an  as- 
tonishingly fierce  flame  of  life.  He  had 
been  elected  to  office  hard  upon  the 
Faliero  catastrophe,  partly  because  his 
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name  was  one  of  the  very  greatest  in 
Venice — two  others  of  his  house  had 
worn  the  cap  and  ring  within  the  cen- 
tury past, — but  chiefly  because  his  sym- 
pathies were  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  liberal  views  of  the  poor  old  man 
who  had  preceded  him.  He  was  patri- 
cian before  all  else,  and  fiercely  tenacious 
of  patrician  rights, — fiercely  proud  of  his 
name  and  possessions. 

He  did  not  move  as  his  nephew  entered 
the  room,  only  his  pale  eyes  rose  slowly 
to  the  young  man’s  face  and  as  slowly 
dropped  again  to  the  table  before  him. 
Young  Zuan  pulled  forward  one  of  the 
heavy  uncomfortable  chairs  of  carved 
wood  and  sat  down  in  it.  He  was  won- 
dering very  busily  what  his  uncle  wanted 
of  him,  but  he  knew  the  old  man  too  well 
to  ask  questions.  Besides  that,  it  would 
not  have  been  respectful. 

Presently  the  pale  eyes  rose  again. 

“You  have — heard?”  asked  the  Doge, 
in  his  thin  voice. 

Young  Zuan  nodded. 

“ It  is  all  over  Venice,”  he  said.  “ That 
Angevin  devil  Lewis  is  coining  westward 
again  and,  to  begin  with,  has  set  his 
friend  the  Ban  on  Zara  and  Spalato. 
He  chose  his  time  well,  God  knows  I” 
He  paused  a moment  as  if  in  expectation 
of  comment,  but  old  Giovanni’s  face  was 
a death-mask,  immobile,  and  he  went 
on : “ As  II  Lupo,  the  German  Cap- 
tain, said  to  me,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  * Venice  is  a very  sick  man — poi- 
son within,  wounds  without.’  We  shall 
lose  Dalmatia.” 

Old  Giovanni  nodded  once  or  twice, 
and  for  a moment  he  closed  his  pale  eyes, 
sitting  quite  motionless  in  his  great 
chair.  It  was  as  if  he  ceased  even  to 
breathe.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  eyes 
snapped  open  and  a swift  flame  of  rage 
seemed  to  leap  up  in  the  old  man, 
amazing  in  its  unexpectedness.  A mo- 
mentary patch  of  crimson  glowed  upon 
each  of  the  gray  cheeks. 

“ That  dog  may  have  Dalmatia,”  he 
cried,  “ but,  by  God  and  by  my  ring  of  of- 
fice, I’m  damned  if  he  shall  have  Arbe ! I 
won’t  give  up  Arbe.  I want  to  die  there !” 

Now  Arbe  needs  a very  brief  word  of 
comment.  It  was,  and  is,  one  of  the 
northern  Dalmatian  islands  — a tiny 
island,  claw-fashioned,  ten  miles  long, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  a mile  wide  at 


its  thickest.  It  is  hemmed  about  by 
greater  isles — Veglia  to  the  north,  Cherso 
and  Lussin  Grande  to  the  west,  Pago  to 
the  south.  Eastward  the  high,  bare, 
rocky  rampart  of  the  Croatian  hills  rises 
sheer  from  the  sea,  almost  throwing  its 
shadow  over  the  island  that  nestles  un- 
der it.  The  northern  expanse  of  Arbe 
is  wooded,  but  at  the  extremity  of 
one  south  - stretching  claw  sits  a city 
in  miniature. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  had  been  for 
more  than  a century,  a summer  resort 
for  several  of  the  great  Venetian  families, 
who  had  built  there  villas  and  campanili 
and  churches  as  beautiful  as  anything 
beside  the  Grand  Canal,  though  no  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  the  true,  native, 
Arbesan  families,  such  as  the  De  Dom- 
inis  and  Nemira  and  Zudeneghi.  As  a 
witness  that  I do  not  lie  you  may  see 
the  ruins  of  them  even  now — magnificent 
ruins,  dwelt  in  by  a horde  of  fishermen. 
And  among  these  great  families,  by  far 
the  foremost  had  been  the  Gradenigo. 
There  were  three  Gradenigo  villas,  clois- 
tered and  courtyarded,  which  were  mag- 
nificent enough  to  be  called  palaces;  a 
Gradenigo  had,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  built  the  highest  and  finest  of 
the  four  campanili — it  still  stands;  a 
Gradenigo  had  been  several  times  Count 
of  the  island.  Hence,  as  you  see,  Arbe 
was  peculiarly  a Gradenigo  pride.  It 
was  the  apple  of  their  eye.  Hence  also 
you  will  comprehend  old  Giovanni’s  sud- 
den flare  of  rage.  His  withered  heart 
was  wrung  with  fear.  He  saw,  I have 
no  doubt,  hideous  visions  of  the  Ban’s 
barbarians  slaying,  looting,  wielding 
torch  and  hammer  in  his  fairy-land. 

Young  Zuan  looked  up  with  new  con- 
cern. 

“ A-ah !”  he  said,  half  under  his  breath. 
“ Arbe ! — I had  not  thought  of  Arbe.” 
His  tone  took  on  a shade  of  doubt. 

“ Is  it  likely,”  he  wondered,  aloud, 
“ that  the  Ban  will  go  out  of  his  way 
to  attack  the  island?  It’s  of  no  value 
whatever,  strategically.  It  would  be  mere 
wanton  vandalism.” 

“ And  what,”  snarled  old  Giovanni, 
“is  that  mongrel  Bosnian  but  a vandal? 
i Likely,’  say  you  ? It  is  more  than  that. 
The  dog  has  sworn  to  take  Arbe  and 
give  it  to  that  Magyar  strumpet  of  his, 
Yaga.  He  knows  nothing  would  hurt 
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me  more.  He  went  about  Zara,  a week 
ago,  boasting  openly  of  what  he  meant 
to  do — so  the  word  comes.” 

Young  Zuan  flushed  red  and  cursed 
under  his  breath. 

“That  is  beyond  bearing!”  he  said. 
“ That  woman  in  Arbe  ? That  shameless, 
thieving  wanton  who  stole  away  Nata- 
lia Volutich?” 

The  Doge  nodded,  licking  his  blue  lips. 
“ The  same,”  he  said.  “ The  Ban’s  Yaga 
would  appear  to  have  a grudge  against 
the  house  of  Gradenigo.” 

About  a year  before  this  time,  for  the 
sake  of  cementing  a closer  union  between 
the  two  republics,  a marriage  had  been 
arranged  between  young  Zuan  Gradenigo 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Ragusan  Senator 
Volutich.  But  before  Zuan  had  reached 
Kagusa  to  make  his  visit  of  ceremony 
and  see  his  prospective  bride,  the  girl, 
riding  with  her  women  a little  way  be- 
yond the  land-gate  of  the  town,  had  been 
stolen  by  brigands.  Such  things  were 
by  no  means  extraordinary.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  her  since,  save  that, 
a fortnight  after  her  capture,  a letter, 
couched  in  most  insulting  terms,  had 
come  to  Ragusa  from  the  Princess  Yaga, 
that  infamous  favorite  of  the  Ban,  saying 
that  the  girl  was  in  her  household  and 
somewhat  preferred  it  to  her  former  home. 

“It’s  beyond  bearing!”  said  young 
Zuan  again,  and  he  was  so  angry  that 
his  voice  shook.  Then,  after  the  two 
had  for  a moment  stared  into  each  other’s 
eyes,  he  threw  out  his  hands  with  a 
little  laugh  of  sheer  exasperation. 

“But  what  can  we  do?”  he  cried. 
“Madonna  Santissima,  what  can  we  do? 
With  this  war  upon  our  hands  the 
Council  will  never  consent  to  sending 
aid  to  Arbe,  which  is,  after  all,  of  im- 
portance to  only  a few  families.” 

“ They  must  consent !”  said  the  Doge, 
fiercely.  “ I will  not  lose  Arbe ! Look 
you!  Who  are  the  families  concerned? 
Loredan,  Morosini,  Dandolo,  Celsi,  Ve- 
nier,  Contarini,  Corner.  All  of  them 
members  of  the  Ten.  I will  see  them, 
and,  amongst  us,  we  shall  be  able  to 
arrange  it.  The  thing  must  remain  a 
private  matter.  We  who  love  Arbe  must 
go  to  Arbe’s  aid  unofficially.  Three 
galleys  will  suffice.  They  must  leave  to- 
night, and  the  Council  must  not  know 
of  it  until  after  they  have  sailed.” 


Young  Zuan  looked  up  with  a certain 
awe,  for  the  scheme,  when  one  consider- 
ed the  state  of  internal  affairs  in  Venice 
at  that  time,  was  almost  madness. 

“ It  is  a desperate  plan,”  he  said, 
gravely.  “ You  must  feel  very  deeply 
to  risk  such  a scheme,  after  the  Fali- 
ero  affair.” 

Old  Giovanni  Gradenigo  beat  his  yel- 
low hand  upon  the  table  before  him,  and 
once  again  the  two  spots  of  color  came 
out  upon  his  sunken  cheeks. 

“ I will  not  lose  Arbe!”  he  cried  for  the 
third  time.  “ Leave  the  risk  and  the 
arrangements  to  me.  As  for  you,  Zuan, 
you  must  go  at  the  head  of  the  expedi- 
tion. I want  a Gradenigo  to  rescue  my 
island,  and  you  are  the  only  one  of  the 
house  who  is  experienced  in  warfare.” 

“ Oh  yes,  of  course  I should  go,”  said 
Zuan.  “ I have  the  best  right.”  He  rose 
to  take  his  leave.  “ I shall  have  a busy 
day  of  it,”  he  said,  “ but  I can  have  the 
three  galleys  ready  before  midnight,  and 
secretly  at  that.  I shall  take  II  Lupo 
with  me.  He  is  very  faithful  and  a 
better  man  than  I.  When  shall  I come 
to  you  for  instructions  and  authority? 
I must  have  authority  to  clear  the  gal- 
leys, of  course.” 

“ Come  to-night  when  I send  for  you,” 
said  the  Doge.  “ Everything  shall  be 
ready  for  you.”  He  had  sunk  wearily 
back  in  his  great  chair  once  more,  and 
all  signs  of  life  had  faded  from  his  face. 
It  seemed  to  his  nephew  that  he  looked 
more  than  ever  like  a dead  man.  He 
raised  one  feeble  hand  a little  way  as 
if  in  sign  of  dismissal,  but  the  hand 
dropped  back  upon  the  carved  wood  of 
the  chair-arm  with  a sort  of  dry  rattle, 
and  Zuan  left  him  so,  still,  silent,  death- 
ly, with  the  bars  of  colored  light  from 
the  high  window  slanting  across  his  vel- 
vet robes  in  billets  and  lozenges  of  vert 
and  gules  and  azure. 

The  three  galleys  which  slipped  gently 
out  of  the  canal  of  the  Giudecca  that 
night  bore  southward  before  a favoring 
maestrale.  Of  one  galley  young  Zuan 
Gradenigo  held  the  command,  of  another 
the  German  called  II  Lupo,  and  of  the 
third  a Venetian  captain  whose  name 
does  not  matter.  By  noon  of  the  next 
day  they  were  off  Lussin  Grande,  and 
hove  to,  well  out  of  sight  of  land,  to 
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await  the  darkness.  They  saw  during1 
the  day  nothing  to  disturb  them.  No 
ship  passed  save  a Venetian  fishing-boat 
or  two,  high-prowed  and  with  colored 
triangular  sails  painted  with  some  device; 
also,  in  the  afternoon,  three  great  traba- 
coli  south-bound  from  Trieste  or  Pola, 
bluff-bowed  craft,  with  hawse-ports  paint- 
ed to  represent  ferocious  eyes. 

Toward  evening  the  maestrale  died 
away,  as  it  so  often  does  in  these  waters, 
and  from  the  south  a scirocco  arose, 
bringing  a rack  of  clouds  over  the  sky 
and  a heavy  dampness  to  the  air.  Be- 
fore dark  it  was  freshening  fast  and  a 
fine  rain  was  beginning  to  drive.  The 
three  galleys  pitched  and  plunged  heavily 
in  the  mounting  sea.  Young  Gradenigo 
signalled  to  the  two  ofher  ships  and, 
leading  the  way  himself,  ran  for  the 
southern  point  of  Lussin.  He  knew  that, 
once  within  the  shelter  of  the  islands 
and  scoglie,  he  would  be  well  out  of  dan- 
ger, for  there  is  never  a sea  there,  even 
though  a storm  may  be  raging  outside. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  tranquil 
shelter  between  Lussin  and  Pago  the 
night  had  fallen,  black  dark.  It  rained 
in  spells,  but  once  in  a while  the  driving 
rack  overhead  parted  for  a moment  and 
a flash  of  moonlight  came  down.  Young 
Zuan  ordered  the  galley  brought  to,  and 
waited  for  one  of  these  momentary  floods 
of  light.  The  light  came,  touching  with 
silver  the  great  tumbling  seas  outside 
the  barrier  reef,  but  the  seas  were  empty. 
There  were  no  galleys  making  for  the 
southern  point  of  Lussin.  Gradenigo 
turned  with  an  oath  of  surprise  to  the 
old  sailing-master  who  stood  beside  him, 
sheltering  his  eyes  from  the  wind  with 
one  brown  hand. 

“ They  have  been  driven  northward,” 
he  said.  “ They’ll  have  to  run  between 
Chcrso  and  the  mainland  and  beat  south 
again  by  Veglin.”  The  sailing-master 
shook  his  head  gloomily. 

“ It  is  a bad  night,  lord,”  said  he. 
“That  sea  will  be  hell  in  another  hour.” 
And  he  moved  off  forward  to  give  orders 
to  his  men. 

There  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to 
go  on  and,  in  the  sheltered  cove  at  the 
north  of  Arbe,  where  the  disembarkment 
was  to  take  place,  await  the  other  ships. 
Young  Zuan  felt  no  great  anxiety  over 
them;  he  was  sure  that  they  had  merely 


been  driven  northward,  and  would  have 
to  round  Oherso,  and  then  make  their 
way  down  again  through  the  sheltered 
“ Canal  ” between  the  island  and  Ve- 
glia. His  only  fear  was  that  they  might 
not  reach  Arbe  before  morning,  in  which 
case  the  relief  of  the  city — granting 
always  that  the  Ban’s  expedition  had 
already  occupied  it — would  have  to  be 
delayed  until  another  night. 

He  put  about  again,  and  running  be- 
fore the  strong  scirocco  (the  wind,  of 
course,  reaches  these  sheltered  waters, 
somewhat  abated,  though  there  is  no  sea), 
made  out  the  lights  of  Arbe  within  two 
hours.  In  another  hour,  leaving  the  gal- 
ley well  to  the  west  of  the  island  and 
hidden  in  the  gloom,  he  was  in  a skiff, 
rowed  by  two  strong  sailor-men,  creeping 
round  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  the  city 
occupies  a southward-jutting  claw  of 
rock.  The  villas  and  streets,  indeed, 
crowd  to  the  very  edge  of  the  narrow 
ridge.  On  the  western  side  the  sea-wall, 
a hundred  feet  high,  rises  sheer  from 
ihe  water,  and  is  continued  upward  by 
the  walls  of  the  buildings.  Eastward, 
however,  round  the  point,  the  land  slopes 
lower,  and  here  is  a sheltered  cove  in 
the  crook  of  the  rocky  claw,  with  a mole 
and  landing-place  of  hewn  stone.  Upon 
the  landing-place  opens  a public  square. 

Young  Zuan  in  his  skiff  crept  round 
the  point  and,  always  under  the  shelter 
of  the  sea-wall,  into  the  still  harbor 
where  was  the  landing-place.  Fifty 
yards  from  the  point  where  the  sea-wall 
dropped  to  the  water’s  level,  and  the  open 
square  began,  he  halted.  From  the  wall  - 
near  by  lion  heads  of  carved  stone  pro- 
jected, and  in  each  beast’s  mouth  hung 
a great  bronze  ring  for  mooring  ships. 

One  of  the  two  sailor-men  laid  hold 
of  a ring  and  held  the  skiff  steady,  and 
Zuan  rose  to  bis  feet  to  look. 

Far  over  his  head  the  wind — driving 
a thin  rain  before  it  once  more — shrieked 
and  whistled  past  the  roofs  of  Arbe,  and 
flapped  the  gay  awnings  which  hung 
over  the  marble  balconies.  Once,  above 
the  wind’s  noise,  a woman’s  shriek  rose 
and  held  and  then  died  suddenly.  Be- 
yond, in  the  open  square,  a great  fire 
blazed  on  the  flags,  and  hurrying  men 
in  strange  dress  threw  armfuls  of  fuel 
upon  it.  Others  held  hands  and  danced 
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about  the  fire  in  a ring,  like  devils,  sing- 
ing a weird  and  wild  chant.  It  was  a 
fine  chant  and  stirring,  and  these  Huns 
sang  it  well,  but  to  young  Zuan  Gra- 
denigo’s  ears  it  was  the  baying  of  un- 
clean dogs. 

He  dropped  back  upon  the  thwart  of 
his  skiff  with  a sobbing  curse.  The 
Ban’s  Magyar  strumpet  was  set  where 
the  Ban  had  sworn  to  set  her. 

“ Row  to  the  galley !”  he  said,  and 
as  the  two  sailor-men  bent  to  their  work, 
standing  at  their  oars  gondolier  fashion, 
and  the  skiff  leaped  forward  through 
the  wet  gloom,  he  laid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  it  twisted  and  worked  bitterly. 
He  was  by  no  means  a coward,  and  he 
was  not  a particularly  imaginative  man, 
but  the  picture  of  that  leaping  fire  and 
the  leaping,  chanting  devils  about  it  per- 
sisted before  his  eyes,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  the  struggle  which  was  to 
come,  and  an  odd  premonition  of  disas- 
ter took  possession  of  him  and  would  not 
be  driven  away. 

In  the  tiny  sheltered  cove  of  rendez- 
vous, two  miles  above  the  city,  they 
anchored  the  galley  and  disembarked. 
Thei-r  is  a rocky  headland  beside  the  cove, 
high  at  its  outer  end,  and  here  certain 
trusty  officers  took  their  station,  with 
lanterns  muffled  in  their  cloaks,  to  watch 
for  the  approach  of  the  other  two  ships. 
Young  Zuan  went  within  a deserted 
fisherman’s  hut  which  stood  where  wood 
and  beach  met,  and  there  held  council 
with  his  sailing-master  and  his  chief 
lieutenant.  He  was  still  strong  in  the 
belief  that  II  Lupo’s  ship  and  the  other 
were  safe  and  would  arrive  in  a few 
hours — it  was  by  now  somewhat  after 
midnight, — but  the  old  sailing-master 
again  shook  a gloomy  head.  He  had 
served  Venice  for  forty  years  on  land 
and  sea,  and  he  was  a pessimist. 

There  arose  cries  and  shoutings  with- 
out, and  a petty  officer  burst  into  the 
hut,  puffed  with  importance  and  pride. 

“Prisoners,  lord!”  he  reported. 
“ Three  spies  caught  skulking  and  peep- 
ing in  the  wood.” 

“Bring  them  in!”  said  young  Zuan. 
“ And  keep  those  men  quiet  outside.  Do 
you  wish  the  whole  island  to  know  we 
are  here?” 

The  prisoners  were*  thrust  into  the 
room — great,  squat,  hairy  fellows  in  the 


barbaric  dress  of  Huns,  surly  and  vil- 
lainous. They  would  not  speak.  It  was 
evident  that  they  understood  neither 
Italian  nor  Greek,  and  they  affected  not 
to  comprehend  the  sailing-master’s  halt- 
ing efforts  at  their  own  tongue.  They 
only  stared  under  their  shaggy  brows, 
silent  and  stolid,  and  tugged  at  the 
hands  which  were  bound  behind  them. 

“Are  these  men?”  cried  out  young 
Zuan,  in  fine  Venetian  scorn.  “Take  the 
cattle  away!  Bind  their  feet  and  set  a 
guard  over  them.  Hark ! What  is  that  V 

That  was  a woman’s  scream  from  with- 
out, low  and  very  angry. 

“ But  a woman,  lord,”  explained  the 
officer  who  had  brought  in  the  prisoners 
— “ a young  wench  who  was  prowling 
with  these  fellows  and  was  taken  with 
them.  Asking  your  lordship’s  pardon,  I 
thought  it  idle  to  bring  her  to  you — a 
common  wench.” 

“Take  these  men  away,”  said  young 
Gradenigo,  “ and  bring  in  the  woman. 
It  may  be  that  she  speaks  a Chris- 
tian tongue.” 

She  crept  into  the  hut,  pressing 
against  the  side  of  the  doorway,  and 
stood  against  the  farther  wall — a girl,  a 
mere  slip  of  a girl,  with  her  long  brown 
hair  down  over  her  eyes.  And  there 
against  the  wall  she  stood,  shaking,  her 
hands  twisting  together  over  her  breast, 
and  her  eyes,  like  the  eyes  of  a hunted, 
cornered  animal,  went  swiftly  from  one 
face  to  another  of  the  men  across  the 
room,  and  finally  settled  upon  the  face 
of  Zuan  Gradenigo,  and  did  not  stir  for 
a long  time. 

She  stood  in  her  thin  white  shift,  and 
on  her  bared  arms  were  marks  as  if  rough 
hands  and  none  too  clean  had  been  there. 

When  young  Zuan  spoke,  his  voice  was 
gentle  and  kindly,  the  maid  was  so  sore 
beset,  so  full  of  fear,  so  alone. 

“ Do  you  — understand  Italian  ?”  he 
asked.  The, maid  did  not  answer  him; 
but  when  she  spoke,  she  spoke  in  per- 
fectly fluent  Venetian  dialect — as  good 
Venetian  as  Oradenigo’s  own.  And  the 
fear  seemed  to  go  from  her,  giving  place 
to  anger. 

“My  garments,  lord!”  she  said,  and 
laid  her  bruised  arms  across  her  bosom 
in  a little  pitiful  gesture  of  outraged 
modesty.  “ Your  men  have  taken  them 
from  me.  I am  ashamed,  lord.  They — 
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laid  their  foul  hands  on  my  arms.”  Her 
face  twisted  as  at  the  memory  of  insult, 
and  the  lieutenant  who  stood  across  the 
room  laughed  aloud.  Young  Zuan  turned 
upon  him  fiercely. 

“ Hold  your  laughter  for  a fitter  ex- 
cuse!” he  said.  “ Are  we  Huns,  to  insult 
women  ? Go  out  to  those  men  and  find 
the  maid's  garments.  Bring  them  here.” 
The  man  went,  staring,  and,  at  a motion 
of  Gradenigo's  head,  the  sailing-master 
followed  him,  leaving  the  two  alone. 

“ I am  sorry,  child,”  said  Zuan  Gra- 
denigo.  “ We  did  not  come  here  to  ill- 
treat  women.  I shall  see  that  my  men 
are  punished  for  what  they  have  done. 
Meanwhile — ” He  took  up  the  mantle 
which  he  had  put  aside  over  a near-by 
bench,  and  crossing  the  room*  laid  it 
over  the  girl's  shoulders.  It  covered  her 
almost  to  the  feet.  And  when  he  had 
done  this  he  stood,  for  what  he  imagined 
to  be  a moment,  looking  down  into  the 
eyes  that  held  his  so  steadily — brave 
eyes,  unafraid,  unclouded,  unwavering. 
One  could  not  be  harsh  or  cruel  in  the 
gaze  of  such — even  though  they  looked 
from  the  face  of  an  enemy.  An  enemy? 
Nonsense!  A girl  taken  by  chance  as 
she  wandered  through  the  wood — as  she 
peeped,  full  of  childish  curiosity,  at  the 
disembarkment  of  a ship’s  load  of  sol- 
diers. Brave  eyes,  unafraid.  That  was 
why  they  held  him  so,  because  they  front- 
ed him  without  fear — even  with  trust. 

Ay!  doubtless  that  was  why  they  held 
him  so,  and  yet — He  stirred  restlessly. 
Such  great  eyes!  With  such  illimitable 
depths!  How  came  a wandering  child 
by  such  eyes?  They  moved  him  oddly. 
The  child  would  seem  to  be  an  uncom- 
mon child.  Those  steady,  burning  eyes 
of  hers  had  some  uncommon  power, 
worked  some  strange  spell,  some  sorcery, 
not  evil,  but  unfamiliarly  sweet,  unknown 
to  his  experience. 

He  gave  a little  confused  laugh  and 
raised  an  uncertain  hand  toward  his 
head,  hut  the  girl  had,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, put  out  one  of  her  own  hands  to 
fasten  the  clasp  of  Zuan’s  mantle  at  her 
throat,  and  his  fingers  touched  her  arm. 

At  that,  as  if  it  brought  back  her  in- 
juries to  mind,  she  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
the  man  was  loosed  incontinently  from 
his  chains. 

“Lord!”  she  cried  again,  flushing  red 


in  the  light  of  the  lanterns,  “ they  put 
their  foul  hands  upon  me!  They  put 
their  hands  upon  me!”  The  very  present 
peril  in  which  she  might  well  have  be- 
lieved herself  to  stand  seemed  not  to 
occur  to  her.  It  seemed  that  only  those 
rough,  befouling  hands  were  in  her  mind. 

Her  face  gave  once  more  its  little  shiv- 
ering twist  of  anger  and  repulsion. 

“ They  shall  be  punished,  child !”  said 
Zuan  Gradenigo,  between  tight  lips. 

“ Oh,  they  shall  suffer  for  it,  you  may  be 
sure.  And  now  ” — he  took  a turn  away 
from  her,  for  her  great  eyes  were  upon 
him  again,  level  and  unafraid — “ now 
will  you  tell  me  who  you  are  and  how 
you  came  to  be  found  with  those  bar- 
barians to-night?  Surely  you  can  have 
no  traffic  with  such.  Surely  you  are  a 
lady.  I have  seeu  that.”  And  indeed 
he  had  seen,  while  the  girl  stood  in  her 
thin  white  shift,  how  beautifully  she  was 
made — deep-bosomed,  slim-waisted,  with 
tapering  wrists  and  ankles,  and  round 
white  throat.  No  common  wench  was 
there.  There  was  good  blood  under  that 
white  skin  of  hers. 

“ Surely  you  are  a lady,”  said  young 
Zuan,  but  the  girl  bent  her  head  from 
him. 

“ Nay,  lord,”  she  said,  very  low,  “ I 
am  only — a serving-maid  to  the  Prin- 
cess Yaga." 

The  red  flamed  into  Zuaifs  cheeks. 

“That  woman!”  he  cried.  “You 
serve  that  vile  fiend  in  human  flesh, 
that  royal  strumpet,  that  wanton  at  whose 
name  men  spit?  Few?”  The  girl  stared 
at  him  under  her  brows. 

“ Oh !”  cried  Zuan  Gradenigo.  “ Where 
is  God  that  hell  could  devise  such  a 
wrong?  What  was  God  doing  that  you 
should  stray  into  such  clutches  and  He 
not  know?  That — that  monster  of  vice 
and  uncloanness!”  He  pointed  a sha- 
king hand  toward  the  south. 

“ There  she  sits,”  said  he,  “ polluting 
the  castle  where  Jacopo  Corner  has  sat 
for  so  many  years,  where  my  grandfather 
sat  before  him,  and  his  father  before 
him!  There  she  sits  gloating;  but,  by 
God  and  St.  Mark's  lion!  before  this 
wind:  is  over  I shall  tear  her  head  from 
her  body  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs. 

Nay!  bettor  than  that!  I shall  send  it, 
in  the  name  of  Venice,  to  the  Ban  who 
sent  her  here  to  shame  us.” 
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“ Lord  !”  said  the  maid,  very  low — 
“ lord ! Oh,  you  do  not  know ! You — 
speak  wildly.  You  do  not  know  what 
you  say.” 

“ I know,”  said  Zuan  Gradenigo,  “ that 
all  I say  is  true.  That  woman’s  name  is 
infamous  throughout  Europe.  It  is  a 
name  of  scorn.  It  means  all  that  is  vile 
— as  you  must  know.  Will  Arbe  ever  be 
clean  from  her — even  when  we  have 
washed  its  stones  with  her  blood?  But 
you!"  he  cried,  in  a new  voice.  “ Oh, 
child,  that  you  should  have  to  serve  her 
— be  near  to  her!  I caunot  think  of  it 
with  calmness.” 

The  maid  turned  a little  away  from 
him  and  moved  over  to  the  wooden  bench 
where  Zuan’s  mantle  had  lain.  And  she 
seated  herself  at  one  end  of  the  bench, 
looking  across  the  room  at  him  very 
soberly. 

“ And  why  not  I,  lord,”  she  asked,  “ as 
well  as  another?  What  do  you  know 
of  me?  I am — a serving-maid,  and  such 
must  serve  whomever  they  may.”  He 
came  nearer  and  stared  into  her  face,  and 
his  own  was  oddly  troubled,  frowning. 

“ I cannot  think  of  you — so,”  he  said. 
“A  serving-maid?  There’s  something 
strange  here.  Oh,  child,  you  have  some- 
thing about  you — I cannot  say  what  it  is, 
for  I have  no  words.  I fight,  I am  not 
a poet,  but  were  I such,  I think — your 
eyes — their  trick  of  looking — their — I 
cannot  say  what  I mean.  A serving- 
maid?  Oh,  child,  you  are  fitter  for  vel- 
vets and  jewels!  I do  not  understand. 
Something  breathes  from  you,”  he  said, 
with  that  trouble  upon  his  frowning 
face,  an  odd  trouble  in  his  eyes — bewil- 
dered, uncomprehending — like  a child’s 
eyes  before  some  mystery.  “ Something 
breathes  from  you.  I do  not  know  what 
it  is.” 

The  maid  looked  at  him  in  the  yellow, 
flickering  lantern-light,  and  she  made  as 
though  she  would  speak,  but  in  the  end 
shook  her  head  and  turned  it  a little 
aside,  and  sat  once  more  silent.  And 
for  a time  the  man  also  was  silent,  watch- 
ing .her  averted  face  and  thinking  how 
amazingly  beautiful  it  was;  not  white 
with  the  pallor  which  the  Venetian  wom- 
en so  prized,  but  sumptuously  rich  of 
color,  sun-kissed,  free,  unashamed  of  the 
wholesome  blood  which  flowed  under  its 
golden  skin  and  stained  it  with  red  on 


either  cheek.  He  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a mad  desire  to  touch  that 
cheek  which  was  nearest  him  with  his 
finger,  and  the  sheer  folly,  the  childish- 
ness of  the  thought,  would  in  any  other 
mood  have  shaken  a laugh  of  scorn  from 
him.  He  was  not  a woman’s  man,  as 
he  had  said,  but  a fighter. 

One  of  the  maid’s  hands  stirred  in  her 
lap  and  dropped  beside  her  on  the  wooden 
bench.  The  lantern-light  fell  upon  it — 
long,  slender,  tapering. 

“ Your  hand,  child!”  said  young  Zuan. 
“ It  is  not  the  hand  of  a serving-mahl. 
It  has  never  done  rough  tasks.” 

“ My  Princess  is  kind  to  me,  lord,”  she 
said.  “ My  tasks  are  easy.” 

He  put  out  an  uncertain  hand  and 
touched  the  hand  that  lay  in  the  lantern- 
light.  The  maid  drew  a little,  quick, 
gasping  breath,  and  her  eyes  turned  to 
him,  great  and  dark.  Then,  like  two 
silly  half-grown  children  caught  holding 
hands,  they  both  flushed  red  and  their 
eyes  turned  aside  once  more. 

Zuan  raised  a hand  to  his  temples, 
where  the  blood  throbbed. 

“ I — do  not  know  what  has  come  over 
me,”  he  said,  and  turned  a few  steps 
away  across  the  room.  In  a moment  he 
was  back  again,  on  one  knee  before  her. 

“You  lay  a spell  upon  me!”  he  cried, 
whispering  into  her  bent  face.  “ I am 
unmanned.  Strange  things  stir  my  heart, 
child  — mount  to  my  head  like  wine. 
You  lay  a spell  upon  me.” 

“No,  lord!”  she  said,  very  low.  “I 
am  but  a maid.  I cannot  work  spells 
or  sorcery.  It  is  only  that  I am  alone 
and  beset  and  miserable.  It  is  pity  that 
you  feel,  lord.  Ah,  you  are  kind  and 
merciful.  Lord,  I — wish  that  I might 
do  you  a service  for  the  service  you  have 
done  me.” 

“ Pity  ?”  said  young  Zuan. 

“Pity,  lord,”  she  said  again;  and  to 
his  awkward,  unskilful  tongue  and  to  his 
unaccustomed  hands  no  occupation  seem- 
ed to  come,  so  that  he  knelt  silent  and 
troubled  before  her  in  the  lantern-light. 

If  it  seem  that  enchantment  came  over- 
swiftly  upon  him,  overprecipitately,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  wras  a 
soldier,  wholly  unused  to  a woman’s  com- 
pany, and  that  this  girl,  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  in  sore  straits,  was  brought  be- 
fore him  in  the  manner  most  certain  to 
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waken  his  chivalry — ay,  to  9tir  his  ready 
heart.  The  maid  spoke  shrewdly.  It 
was  pity  he  felt.  But  other  emotions 
wait  hard  upon  pity's  threshold.  Fur- 
ther, in  young  Zuan's  day  love  came 
swiftly  or  not  at  all.  It  was  not  the 
day  of  courtship.  Love  was  born  of  a 
look — a smile — a hand-touch.  And  such 
love  has  wrecked  empires.  It  is  a sober 
truth  that  no  great  passion  was  ever  of 
slow  maturing. 

There  came  from  without  the  door 
eager  voices  and  quick  steps,  and  the 
lieutenant  whom  Zuan  had  sent  to  fetch 
the  maid's  outer  garments — krozet,  saruk, 
and  girdle — burst  into  the  room.  His 
eyes  were  round,  starting  out  of  his  head, 
and  his  face  was  flushed  with  excitement. 

“ She's  still  here,  lord  ?”  he  cried  out, 
almost  before  ho  had  entered.  “ The 
woman  is  here?  You  have  not  let  her 
go!”  His  gaze  searched  the  hut  swiftly. 

“ She  is  here,”  said  Zuan  Gradenigo, 
“ but  you  will  speak  more  respectfully. 
Give  me  the  garments!”  The  man’s  ex- 
citement was  too  great  to  heed  reproofs. 
He  thrust  the  things  he  held  into  his 
master's  arms. 

“See!”  he  cried.  “See  the  girdle — 
the  necklace — the  charm  she  wore  about 
her  neck ! See  whom  we  have  taken  !” 

Young  Zuan  looked  at  the  jewels,  and 
they  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  fell, 
flashing  in  the  light,  and  lay  about  his 
feet.  He  turned  very  slowly  toward  the 
girl,  who  stood  against  the  farther  side 
of  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  were  once  more 
like  a child’s  eyes — bewildered,  hurt, 
uncomprehending.  lie  stretched  out  a 
hand  toward  her,  and  the  hand  shook 
and  wavered. 

“ It  is  the  Princess  herself !”  cried  the 
lieutenant.  “It  is  Yaga!”  and  fell  into 
a chattering,  hysterical  laugh. 

“ It  is  not — true,”  whispered  Zuan 
Gradenigo,  across  the  little  room.  “ Say 
it  is  not  true!”  His  voice  rose  to  a sharp, 
agonized  appeal,  but  there  was  no  con- 
viction in  his  tone.  He  knew. 

At  the  name  the  girl  had  cried  out  sud- 
denly, and  to  smother  the  cry  she  caught 
her  two  hands  up  to  her  mouth.  Even 
then  her  eyes  wont  from  one  man  to 
the  other,  swift  and  keen. 

“Say  it  is  not  true!”  pleaded  Zuan 
Gradenigo.  but  the  lieutenant  babbled 
on,  stammering  in  his  excitement. 


“See,  Messer  Zuan!  We  have  her! 
We  have  her  fast!  Why  not  set  sail  at 
once  with  her  on  board — at  once  before 
they  in  the  city  know  she  is  taken  ? Why 
not?  See!  they  are  helpless  without  her. 
We  can  force  them  to  give  up  Arbe  for 
her.  She  is  worth  fifty  Arbes  to  them — 
all  of  Dalmatia,  perhaps.  Why  not  do 
that?  Messer  Lupo's  galley  has  not  come, 
nor  the  other.  We  can  do  nothing  alone. 
Take  her  on  board,  lord,  before  it  is  too 
late,  and  set  sail.  Leave  Arbe  to  itself 
for  a little.  The  Huns  will  give  it  up 
to  us.  Come,  come!” 

It  is  doubtful  if  young  Zuan  even 
heard.  His  eyes,  stricken  and  hopeless, 
were  upon  the  girl  across  the  room,  and 
he  whispered  over  and  over  again: 

“Say  it  is  not  true!  Say  it  is  not 
true!”  But  the  woman’s  eyes  were  upon 
the  floor,  and  her  hands  dropped  to  her 
breast,  and  then  to  her  side  with  a little 
forlorn  gesture,  and  she  bent  her  head. 

“Jt  is  true,  lord,”  she  said.  “I  am 
the  Princess  Yaga.” 

The  lieutenant  gave  a great  shout  and 
dashed  out  to  his  fellows.  Young  Zuan 
dropped  down  upon  the  near-by  bench, 
covering  his  face. 

Then  the  woman  came  to  him,  crossing 
the  room  swiftly,  and  dropped  upon  her 
knees  on  the  floor  beside  him. 

“Lord!”  she  said,  touching  his  arm 
with  her  two  hands, — “lord,  it  would 
have  been  of  no  avail  to  deny  it.  You 
would  have  found  me  out  in  time.  I 
am  that — dreadful  woman,  lord ; perhaps 
not  so  dreadful  as  you  have  thought; 
perhaps  men  have  lied  about — me,  made 
things  worse  than  they  truly  are.  Still — 
lord — ” She  crept  closer  to  him  on  her 
knees,  and  her  hands  pressed  eagerly  at 
his  arm.  “Lord,  it  was  wise,  very  wise, 
what  your  officer  begged  you  to  do.  You 
have  me  fast — the  Ban's  Yaga.  Will  you 
not  set  sail  with  me  and  leave  Arbe  ? Will 
you  not  hold  me  hostage  for  your  island  ? 
The  Ban  will  give  it  up  to  you  in  ex- 
change for  me.  Lord,  will  you  not  do 
this?”  She  pleaded  with  him  in  an  odd 
tone  of  eager  anxiety  which  might  have 
aroused  his  suspicions  had  the  man  been 
less  overwhelmed  in  his  misery.  I do  not 
think  he  heard  more  than  the  pleading 
voice.  1 do  not  think  he  followed  her 
words  at  all. 

“Lord!”  she  cried  again,  shaking  his 
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arm  with  her  two  hands,  “will  you  not 
do  this?  It  will  be  best  for  you.  Oh, 
far  best!  Listen,  lord!  You  have  been 
kind  to  me,  gentle  and  pitiful.  You 
saved  me  from — from  great  shame  at  the 
hands  of  those  men.  You  saved  me  when 
you  knew  that  I must  be  an  enemy — 
even  though  you  did  not  know  how  great 
an  enemy, — and  now  1 am  trying  to  save 
you.  You  are  in  great  danger,  lord,  you 
and  your  men.  Will  you  not  listen 
to  me?” 

Young  Zuan  raised  a white  face,  and 
his  eyes  looked  bitterly  into  the  woman’s 
eyes  that  burned  so  near. 

“Danger?”  he  said,  dully,  under  his 
breath.  It  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  care. 
“What  danger?” 

And  then,  as  if  his  gaze  held  for  her 
some  of  the  strange  sorcery  which  hers 
had  laid  upon  him,  the  woman  faltered 
in  her  swift  sj>eech,  and  she  gave  a 
little  sob. 

“Oh!”  she  cried.  “Why  did  I not 
know?  Why  did  1 not  know?” 

“ What  danger  V'  repeated  Zuan  Grade- 
nigo,  as  if  the  words  meant  nothing 
to  him. 

“ They  know  that  you  are  here,  lord,” 
she  said.  “We  knew,  in  the  city,  that 
you  were  coming.  The  fishing  - boat 
which  passed  you  this  morning  at  sea 
brought  us  news  of  three  galleys  from 
Venice.  Now  two  of  your  galleys  have 
been  blown  away  by  the  seirocco.  You 
are  but  a few  men,  a handful,  and  you 
will  be  overwhelmed.  Oh,  lord,  we  whom 
your  men  took  to-night  were  spying  upon 
you,  but  there  were  three  more  who 
escaped — three  more  men.  They  will 
have  reached  the  city  before  this  time, 
and  you  may  be  attacked  at  any  moment. 
Lord,  v'hy  do  you  sit  there  silent?  Why 
will  you  not  take  me  on  board  your  ship 
end  sail  away?" 

It  came  dully  to  Gradenigo’s  mind, 
through  the  stress  and  whirl  which  ob- 
scured it,  that  the  maid  showed  a strange 
eagerness,  out  of  reason. 

“Why  do  you  tell  me  this?”  he  asked, 
suddenly.  “ Why  not  let  your  barbarians 
capture  us — put  us  to  death?  Why  do 
you  wish  to  defeat  your  own  cause? 
There's  trickery  here.”  Ho  rose  to  his 
feet,  frowning,  but  the  woman  was  be- 
fore him. 

“ If  you — cannot  see- -lord,”  she  said, 
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and  a bit  of  bright  color  came  into  her 
cheeks,  “ then  I cannot  tell  you.”  Sud- 
denly she  put  out  her  two  hands  upon 
his  breast  and  fell  to  sobbing. 

“ I will  not  have  you  killed !”  she  cried. 
“ Oh,  lord,  I will  not  have  you  taken 
or  slain!  For  your  men  I care  nothing. 
They  may  die  where  they  stand  and  it 
will  be  nothing  to  me;  but  you — lord, 
1 cannot  bear  to  have  you  taken!”  There 
was  no  trickery  in  that.  It  came  from 
the  woman’s  soul,  shaking  her  sorely. 

Zuan  looked  at  her,  this  slim  pale  girl 
shaken  with  her  sobbing — this  monster 
of  vice  and  sin,  at  whose  name  men  spat 
with  derision, — and  again  he  felt  the 
strange  paralyzing  weakness  creep  over 
him.  He  could  not  hate  her.  He  turn- 
ed his  eyes  away  and  shook  himself 
into  attention. 

“Come!”  he  said,  “we  will  go.  You 
cannot  be  lying  to  me.  We  will  go.” 

But  before  lie  could  take  a step  there 
arose  in  the  night  without  a babel  of 
cries  and  screams  and  the  clashing  of 
steel.  Above  it  all  the  same  strange 
barbaric  chant  which  those  devils  leaping 
about  the  fire  in  the  landing-place  of 
the  city  had  sung  together. 

“Too  late!”  cried  the  girl.  “Oh,  too 
late!  They  are  here  already!” 

Zuan  Gradenigo  sprang  silently  for 
his  sword,  which  he  had  laid  aside  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  room;  but  as  he  did  so 
the  woman  threw  herself  upon  the  half- 
open door  of  the  hut  and  crashed  it  to, 
swinging  the  great  bar  into  place. 

“You  shall  not  go!”  she  said,  in  a 
gasping  whisper.  “You  shall  not  go  out 
there  to  be  slain.” 

“Out  of  my  way!”  cried  Zuan,  sword 
in  hand.  “ Out  of  my  way,  or  by  Heaven 
I’ll  run  you  through!  Would  you  have 
me  skulk  here  while  my  men  are  fighting? 
Get  out  of  my  way!”  He  ran  at  her 
and  caught  her  by  the  arm,  swinging  her 
aside  from  the  door;  but  the  woman  was 
back  again,  on  hands  and  knees,  before 
lie  could  recover  his  balance.  She  caught 
him  about  the  knees  with  her  arms,  and 
she  was  as  strong  as  a young  animal  and 
as  lithe.  He  could  not  move. 

He  raised  the  Venetian  dagger  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand.  His  eyes  were 
on  fire. 

“ Once  more,”  said  lie.  “ will  you  stand 
out  of  my  way  and  let  me  go?”  Outside 
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in  the  night,  the  cries  and  clash  of  arms 
clamored  on,  and  that  barbaric  chant, 
broken  sometimes,  sometimes  swelling 
loud  and  triumphant,  rang  over  all. 

“ You  shall  not  go  through  this  door  I” 
gasped  the  woman,  clinging  fast  to 
young  Zuan’s  knees.  “ They  are  four  to 
one  out  there.  They  would  kill  you  the 
moment  you  stepped  beyoud  the  door.” 

Strategy  came  to  her,  and  she  shot 
out  a bare  arm  toward  the  single  window. 

“Go  by  the  window!”  she  cried.  “It 
opens  upon  a thicket.  They  will  not  see 
you  there.”  She  loosed  him  and  he 
sprang  for  the  window,  swinging  away 
the  bar  and  pushing  open  the  heavy 
wooden  shutters. 

The  woman  was  upon  his  heels  as  he 
leaped  into  the  night,  but  he  did  not 
know  nor  care.  Through  the  tangle  of 


shrubbery  and  vine  in  which  he  found 
himself  he  could  see  the  battle  raging 
in  the  clear  space  of  the  beach  beyond, 
and  toward  it  he  fought  his  way.  A 
heavy  creeper  laid  hold  upon  his  an- 
kles, and,  cursing  savagely,  he  slashed 
at  it  with  his  sword.  A little  rise  of 
ground  was  before  him.  He  mounted 
it  in  a single  leap,  and  from  its  crest 
leaped  again. 

Then  he  fell  a long  way,  crashing  first 
through  the  mask  of  thicket  which  cov- 
ered a narrow  ravine,  striking  thence 
upon  the  earth  of  the  farther  side  and 
rolling  down  that.  Once  or  twice  he 
threw  out  his  hands  to  catch  himself, 
but  as  he  slipped  and  fell  again  his  head 
struck  upon  something  hard — a stone, 
probably, — and  that  was  the  last  he  knew. 
[to  be  concluded.] 


Morning 

BY  MILDRED  I.  McNEAL-SWEENEY 

TO  my  high  window, 

Cool  with  the  winds  of  night 
And  strange  with  stars, 

Comes  slowly 

Out  of  the  dark  and  almost  past  her  hour, 

The  faithful  wonder  of  the  morning  light 
And  sets  rny  grave  room  glowing 
Like  a flower. 

And  I,  long  lying 
Troubled  with  heavy  dreams, 

Feel  at  my  lids 
The  loving 

And  lustrous  summoning  of  old: 

And  wakening,  suddenly  all  the  young  world  seems 
One  color  of  joy  too  deep 
For  heart  to  hold. 


Gold  at  her  forehead, 

Gold  at  her  radiant  foot — 

No  meaner  color  she  wears 
This  day. 

And  T?  And  this  too-often  returning  pain? — 

Ah,  let  me  remember,  and  thou,  brave  sorrow,  be  mute, 
II  ow  royally,  yesterday. 

She  wore  her  rain. 
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dral.  We  took  the  fact  with  an  ignorant 
thanklessness  from  our  guide-book,  and 
we  acquiesced,  with  some  surprise,  in  the 
lack  of  any  such  official  as  a verger  to 
instruct  us  in  the  unharmed  monuments. 
The  printed  instruction  which  we  received 
from  the  placard  overhanging  a box  at 
the  gate  to  the  choir  did  not  go  beyond 
the  elementary  precept  that  we  were  each 
-to  put  sixpence  in  it;  after  that  we  were 
left  free  to  look  about  for  ourselves,  and 
we  made  the  round  of  the  tombs  and 
altars  unattended. 

The  disappointment  which  awaits  one 
in  English  churches,  if  one’s  earlier  ex- 
perience of  churches  has  been  in  Latin 
countries,  is  of  course  from  the  want  of 
pictures.  Color  there  is  and  enough  in 
the  stained  windows  which  Cromwell’s 
men  sometimes  spared,  but  the  stained 
windows  in  Exeter  are  said  to  be  in- 
different good.  In  compensation  for  this, 
there  are  traces  of  the  frescoing  which 
once  covered  the  walls,  and  which  Crom- 
well’s men  neglected  to  whitewash.  They 
also  heedlessly  left  unspoiled  that  won- 
derful Minstrel’s  Gallery  stretching  across 
the  front  of  the  choir,  with  its  fourteen 
tuneful  angels  playing  forever  on  as 
many  sculptured  instruments.  For  the 
rest  the  monuments  are  of  the  funereal 
cast  to  which  the  devout  fancy  is  every- 
where pretty  much  confined  in  sacred 
edifices.  There  is  abundance  of  bishops 
lying  on  their  tombs,  with  their  features 
worn  away  in  the  exposure  from  which 
those  of  many  crusaders  have  been  kept 
by  their  stone  visors.  But  what  was  most 
expressive  of  the  past,  which  both 
bishops  and  crusaders  reported  so  im- 
perfectly, was  the  later  portrait  statuary, 
oftenest  of  Elizabethan  ladies  and  their 
lords,  painted  in  the  colors  of  life  and 
fashion,  with  their  ruffs  and  farthin- 
gales worn  as  they  were  when  they  put 
them  off,  to  rest  in  the  tombs  on  which 
their  effigies  lie.  It  is  not  easy  to  render 
the  sense  of  a certain  consciousness  which 
seemed  to  deepen  in  these,  as  the  twi- 
light of  the  closing  day  deepened  round 
them  in  the  windows  and  arches.  If  they 
were  waiting  to  hold  converse  after  the 
night  had  fallen,  one  would  hardly  have 
cared  to  stay  for  a share  in  their  six- 
teenth-century gossip,  and  I could  un- 
derstand the  feeling  of  the  two  dear  old 
ladies  who  made  anxiously  up  to  us  at 
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one  point  of  our  common  progress,  and 
asked  if  we  thought  there  was  any  danger 
of  our  being  locked  in.  I did  my  poor 
best  to  reassure  them,  and  they  took  heart, 
and  were  delightfully  grateful.  When  we 
had  presently  missed  them  we  found  them 
waiting  at  the  door,  to  thank" us  again,  as 
if  wo  had  saved  them  from  a dreadful 
fate,  and  to  shake  hands  and  say  good-by. 

If  it  were  for  them  alone,  I should 
feel  sensibly  richer  for  my  afternoon  in 
our  first  cathedral.  But  I think  my  satis- 
faction was  heightened  just  before  we 
left,  by  meeting  a man  with  a wheel- 
harrow  full  of  coal  which  he  was  trun- 
dling through  “ the  long-drawn  aisle  and 
fretted  vault”  to  the  great  iron  stoves 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  nave  to 
warm  the  cathedral,  and  contribute  in 
their  humble  way  to  that  perfect  balance 
of  parts  which  is  the  most  admired  ef- 
fect of  its  architectural  symmetry.  As 
he  stopped  before  each  stove  and  noisily 
stoked  it  from  a clangorous  shovel,  the 
simple  sincerity  of  this  bit  of  necessary 
housekeeping  in  the  ancient  fane  seemed 
to  strike  a note  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lish civilization,  and  to  suggest  the  plain 
outrightness  by  which  it  has  been  able 
to  save  itself  sound  through  every  age 
and  fortune.  The  English  have  reared  a 
civic  edifice  more  majestic  than  any  the 
world  had  yet  seen,  but  in  the  temple 
of  their  liberty  and  their  loyalty  a man 
with  a wheelbarrow  full  of  coal  has  al- 
ways been  frankly  invited  to  appear  when 
needed.  It  is  this  mingling  of  the  po- 
etical ideal  and  the  practical  real  which 
has  preserved  them  at  every  emergency, 
and  but  for  his  timely  ministrations 
church  and  state  would  alike  have  fared 
ill  in  the  past.  He  has  kept  both  habita- 
ble, and  to  any  one  who  visits  cathedrals 
with  a luminous  mind  the  man  with  the 
wheelbarrow  of  coal  will  remain  as  dis- 
tinctly a part  of  the  impression  as  the 
processioning  and  recessioning  celebrants 
coming  and  going  in  their  white  sur- 
plices, with  their  red  and  black  bands; 
or  even  the  singing  of  the  angel-voiced 
choir-boys,  who  as  they  hurry  away  at 
the  end  of  the  service  do  not  all  look  as 
seraphic  as  they  have  sounded.  There 
is  often  indeed  something  in  the  passing 
regard  of  choir-boys  less  suggestive  of 
the  final  state  of  young-eyed  cherubim 
than  of  evil  provisionally  repressed. 
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I do  not  say  that  I thought  all  this  be- 
fore leaving  the  cathedral  in  Exeter,  or 
till  long  afterwards.  I was  at  the  time 
rather  bent  upon  seeing  more  of  the  town, 
in  which  I felt  a quality  different  from 
that  of  Plymouth  though  it  pleased  me 
no  better.  The  manageress  of  the  Butt 
of  Malmsey  had  boasted  already  of  the 
numbers  of  nobility  and  gentry  living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  little  city,  where, 
she  promised,  we  should  see  ten  private 
carriages  for  every  one  in  Plymouth.  I 
did  not  keep  count*  but  I dare  say  she 
was  right.  What  was  more  to  my  crude 
pleasure  was  the  sight  of  the  many 
Tudor,  and  earlier  than  Tudor*  houses 
m the  High  Street  and  the  other  streets 
of  Exeter*  with  their  second  stories  over- 
hanging their  first,  to  that  effect  of  baf- 
fle in  the  leaded  casements  of  their  gables 
which  we  fancy  in  the  eyes  of  stout 
gentlemen  who  try  to  catch  sight  of 
their  feet  over  the  intervening  bulge  of 
their  waistcoats.  They  are  incompar- 
ably picturesque,  those  Tudor  houses, 
and  as  I had  afterwards  occasion  to  note 
from  some  of  their  interiors,  they  mark 
a beginning  of  domestic  comfort,  which* 
if  not  modern  on  the  American  terms, 
is  quite  so  on  the  English. 

To  the  last,  I had  always  to  make  my 
criticisms  of  the  provision  for  the  inner 
bouse  in  England,  but  my  conviction  that 
the  English  had  little  to  leam  of  us  in 
providing  for  the  inner  man  began  quite 
as  early  as  in  my  first  walks  about 
Exeter,  where  the  most  perverse  Amer- 
ican could  not  have  helped  noting  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  the  greengrocers'.  South- 
ern Europe  had  supplied  these  better 
than  Florida  and  California  supply  them 
with  us  at  the  same  season  in  towns  the 
size  of  Exeter,  or  indeed  in*  any  less 
luxurious  than  our  great  seaboard  cities. 
Counting  in  the  apples  and  oranges 
from  South  Africa  and  the  Pacific  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain,  we  are  far  out 
of  it  as  to  cheapness  and  quality.  Then, 
no  place  in  England  is  so  remote  from 
one  sea  or  another  as  not  always  to  have 
the  best  and  freshest  fish,  which  as  the 
dealers  arrange  them  with  an  artistic 
eye  to  form  and  color,  make,  it  must 
he  owned*  a more  appetizing  show  than 
the  thronging  shapes  of  carnage  which 
start  from  the  butchers*  doors  and  win- 


dows* and  bleed  upon  the  sidewalk,  and 
gather  microbes  from  every  passing  gust. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  loathsome 
in  these  displays  of  fresh  meat  carcases 
all  over  England,  which  does  not  affect 
the  spectator  from  the  corded  and  mound- 
ed ham  and  bacon  in  the  grocers'  shops, 
though  when  one  thinks  of  the  myriads 
of  eggs  needed  to  accompany  these  at 
the  forty  million  robust  English  break- 
fasts every  morning,  it  is  with  doubt  and 
despair  for  the  hens.  They  seem  equal 
to  the  demand  upon  them,  however*  like 
every  one  and  everything  else  English, 
and  they  always  lay  eggs  enough,  as  if 
every  hen  knew  that  England  expected 
her  to  do  her  duty. 

We  sauntered  through  Exeter  without 
a plan,  and  took  it  as  it  came  in  a joy 
which  I wish  I could  believe  was  recipro- 
cal, and  which  was  at  no  moment  higher 
than  when  we  found  at  the  corner  of  the 
most  impressive  old  place  in  Exeter  the 
office  of  a certain  New  York  insurance 
company.  As  smiling  fate  would  have 
it,  this  was  the  very  company  in  which  I 
was  myself  insured,  and  I paused  before 
it  with  effusion*  and  shook  hands  with 
the  actuary  in  the  spirit.  In  the  flesh, 
if  he  was  an  Englishman,  he  might  not 
have  known  what  to  do  with  my  emotion, 
but  with  Englishmen  in  the  spirit  the 
wandering  American  always  finds  him- 
self cordially  at  home.  One  must  not 
say  that  the  longer  they  have  been  in 
the  spirit  the  better;  some  of  than  who 
are  actually  still  in  the  flesh  are  also 
in  the  spirit;  but  a certain  historical 
remove  is  apt  to  relieve  friends  of  that 
sort  of  stiffness,  which  keeps  them  at 
arm's  length  when  they  meet  as  contem- 
poraries. At  the  other  end  of  Bedford 
Circus,  where  I had  my  glad  moment 
with  the  insurance  actuary,  I found  my- 
self in  the  presence  of  that  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  the  Princess  Henrietta, 
who  was  born  there  near  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  whose  life  I had  lately 
followed  with  pathos  for  her  young  exile 
from  England,  through  her  girlhood  in 
France,  and  through  her  unhappy  mar- 
riage with  the  King's  brother  Monsieur, 
to  the  afternoon  of  her  last  day  when 
she  lay  so  long  dying  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  as  some  thought,  of  poison. 

I could  not  fed  myself  an  intrusive  wit- 
ness at  that  strange  scene,  which  now 
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represented  itself  in  Bedford  Circus, 
with  the  courtiers  coming  and  going, 
and  the  doctors  joining  their  medical 
endeavors  with  the  spiritual  ministra- 
tions of  the  prelates,  and  the  poor  prin- 
cess herself  taking  part  in  the  specula- 
tions and  discussions,  and  presently  in 
the  midst  of  all  incontinently  making 
her  end. 

I suppose  it  would  not  be  good  taste 
to  boast  of  the  intimacy  I enjoyed  with 
the  clergy  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ca- 
thedral, by  favor  of  their  translation  into 
a region  much  remoter  than  the  past. 
Without  having  the  shadow  of  acquaint- 
ance with  them  and  without  removing 
them  for  an  instant  from  their  pleasant 
houses  and  gardens  in  the  close  at  Exeter, 
I put  them  back  a generation,  and  met 
them  with  familiar  ease  in  the  friendly 
circumstance  of  Trollope’s  many  stories 
of  cathedral  towns.  I am  rtot  sure  they 
would  have  liked  that  if  they  had  known 
it,  and  certainly  I should  not  have  done 
it  if  they  had  known  it;  but  as  it  was 
I could  do  it  without  offence.  When 
we  could  rend  ourselves  from  the  de- 
lightful company  of  those  deans,  and 
canons,  and  minor  canons,  and  preb- 
endaries, with  whom  we  really  did  not 
pass  a word,  we  went  a long  idle  walk 
to  an  old-fashioned  part  of  the  town 
overlooking  the  Exe  from  the  crest  of 
a hill,  where  certain  large  outdated 
mansions  formed  themselves  in  a cres- 
cent. We  instantly  bought  property 
there  in  preference  to  any  more  modem 
neighborhood,  and  there  our  subliminal 
selves  remain,  and  stroll  out  into  the 
pretty  park  and  sit  on  the  benches,  and 
superintend  the  lading  and  unlading  of 
the  small  craft  from  foreign  ports  in 
the  old  ship-canal  below : the  oldest  ship- 
canal  in  the  world,  indeed,  whose  begin- 
nings Shakespeare  was  born  too  late  to 
see.  We  do  not  find  the  shipping  is  any 
the  less  picturesque  for  being  much  en- 
tangled in  the  network  of  railroad  lines 
(for  Exeter  is  a large  junction),  or  feel 
the  sticks  and  spars  more  discordant 
with  the  smoke  and  steam  of  the  loco- 
motives through  which  they  pierce,  than 
with  the  fine  tracery  of  the  trees  far- 
ther away. 

I was  never  an  enemy  of  the  confusion 
of  the  old  and  new  in  Europe  when 
Italy  was  all  Europe  for  me,  and  now 
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in  England  it  was  distinctly  a pleasure. 

It  is  something  we  must  accept,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  and  we  had  better  like 
it.  The  pride  of  the  old  custodian  of 
the  Exeter  Guildhall  in  the  coil  of  hot- 
water  pipes  heating  the  ancient  edifice 
was  quite  as  acceptable  as  his  pride  in 
the  thirteenth-century  carvings  of  the 
oaken  door  and  the  oak-panelled  walls, 
the  portraits  of  the  Princess  Henrietta 
and  General  Monk,  and  the  swords  be- 
stowed upon  the  faithful  city  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  Henry  VII.  I warmed 
my  chilly  hands  at  the  familiar  radi- 
ator while  I thawed  my  fancy  out  to 
play  about  the  medieval  facts,  and  even 
fly  to  that  uttermost  antiquity  when  the 
Roman  Prsetorium  stood  where  the 
Guildhall  stands  now.  Still,  I was  not 
so  warm  all  over  but  that  I was  glad 
to  shun  the  indoors  inclemency  to  which 
we  must  have  returned  in  the  hotel,  and 
to  prolong  our  stay  in  the  milder  air 
outside  by  going  a drive  beyond  the  city 
into  the  charming  country.  I do  not 
say  that  the  country  was  more  charming 
than  about  Plymouth,  but  it  had  its 
pleasant  difference,  which  was  hardly  a 
difference  in  the  subtropical  types  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  There  were  the  same 
evergreens  hedging  and  shading,  too 
deeply  shading,  the  stone  cottages  of  the 
suburbs  as  we  had  seen  nearer  the  sea; 
but  when  we  were  well  out  of  the  town,  we 
had  climbed  to  high,  rolling  fields,  which 
looked  warm  even  when  the  sun  did  not 
shine  upon  them;  there  were  brown  bare 
woods  cresting  the  hills,  and  the  hedge- 
rows ran  bare  and  brown  between  the 
ploughed  fields  and  the  verdure  of  the 
pastures  and  the  wheat.  Behind  and  be- 
low us  lay  the  town,  clustering  about 
the  cathedral  which  dwarfed  its  varying 
tops  to  the  illusion  of  one  level. 

We  had  driven  out  by  a handsome 
avenue  called,  for  reasons  I did  not  pene- 
trate, Pennsylvania  Road.  Stately  houses 
lined  the  way,  and  the  wealth  and  conse- 
quence of  the  town  had  imaginably 
transferred  themselves  to  Pennsylvania 
Road  from  the  fine  old  crescent  where 
we  had  perhaps  rashly  invested;  though 
I shall  never  regret  it.  But  we  came 
back  another  way,  winding  round  by  the 
first  English  lane  I had  ever  driven 
through.  It  was  all,  and  more,  than  I 
could  have  asked  of  it  in  that  quality. 
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for  it  was  so  narrow  between  the  tall 
hedges,  which  shut  everything  else  from 
sight,  that  if  we  had  met  another  vehicle, 
I do  not  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened. There  was  a breathless  moment 
when  I thought  we  were  going  to  meet 
a market-cart,  but  luckily  it  turned  into 
an  open  gateway  before  the  actual  encoun- 
ter* There  must  be  tacit  provision  for 
such  a chance  in  the  British  Constitution, 
but  it  is  not  for  a semi-alien  like  an 
American  to  say  what  it  is. 

We  were  apparently  the  first  of  our 
nation  to  reach  Exeter  that  spring,  for 
as  we  came  in  to  hmch  we  heard  an  elder- 
ly cleric,  who  had  the  air  of  lunching 
every  day  at  the  Butt  of  Malmsey,  say 
to  his  waiter,  a The  Americans  are  com- 
ing early  this  year.”  We  had  reasons  of 
our  own  for  thinking  we  had  come  too 
early;  probably  in  midsummer  the  old- 
established  cold  of  the  venerable  hostelry 
is  quite  tolerable.  If  I had  been  abso- 
lutely new  to  the  past,  I could  not  have 
complained,  even  in  March,  of  its  reeling 
floors  and  staggering  stairways  and  dim 
passages;  these  were  as  they  should  be, 
and  I am  not  saying  anything  against  the 
table.  That  again  was  better  than  it 
would  have  been  at  a hotel  in  an  Amer- 
ican town  of  the  size  of  Exeter,  and  it 
had  a personal  application  at  breakfast 
and  luncheon  that  pleased  and  comfort- 
ed; the  table  d'hote  dinner  was,  as  in 
other  English  inns,  far  preferable  to  the 
indiscriminate  and  wasteful  superabun- 
dance for  which  we  pay  too  much  at  our 
own.  It  is  of  the  grates  in  the  Butt  of 
Malmsey  that  I complain,  and  I do  not 
know  that  I should  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  these  if  I had  not  rashly  ordered 
fire  in  mine.  To  give  the  grate  time  to 
become  glowing,  as  grates  always  should 
bo  in  old  inns,  I passed  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  reading-room  talking  with  an 


elderly  Irish  gentleman  who  had  come 
to  that  part  of  England  with  his  wife 
to  buy  a place  and  settle  down  for  the 
remnant  of  his  days,  after  having  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  South 
Africa.  He  could  not  praise  South 
Africa  enough*  Everything  flourished 
there  and  every  one  prospered;  his  fam- 
ily had  grown  up  and  he  had  left  seven 
children  settled  there;  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  country  under  the  sun;  but 
the  two  years  he  had  now  passed  in  Eng- 
land were  worth  the  whole  thirty-five 
years  that  he  had  passed  in  South  Africa. 
I agreed  with  him  in  extolling  the  Eng- 
lish country  and  climate,  while  I ac- 
cepted all  that  he  said  of  South  Africa 
as  true,  and  then  I went  up  to  my  room. 

With  the  aid  of  the  two  candles  which 
1 lighted  I discovered  the  grate  in  the 
wall  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  on 
examining  it  closely  I perceived  that 
there  was  a fire  in  it.  The  grate  would 
have  held  quite  a double-handful  of  coal 
if  carefully  put  on;  the  fire  which  seem- 
ed to  be  flickering  so  feebly  had  yet  had 
the  energy  to  draw  all  the  warmth  of 
the  cliamber  up  the  chimney,  and  I stood 
shivering  in  the  temperature  of  a sub- 
terranean dungeon.  The  place  instant- 
ly gave  evidence  of  being  haunted,  and 
the  testimony  of  my  nerves  on  this  point 
was  corroborated  by  the  spectral  play 
of  the  firelight  on  the  ceiling,  when  I 
blew  out  my  candles.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  I woke  to  the  sense  of  some- 
thing creeping  with  a rustling  noise  over 
the  floor.  I rejected  the  hypothesis  of 
my  bed-curtain  falling  into  place,  though 
I remembered  putting  it  back  that  I 
might  have  light  to  read  myself  drowsy. 
I knew  at  once  that  it  was  a ghost  walk- 
ing the  night  there,  and  walking  hard. 
Suddenly  it  ceased,  and  I knew  why:  it 
had  been  frozen  out. 


Evening 


BY  ETHEL  BARSTOW  HOWARD 

THE  Showman  Sun  folds  up  his  pageantry 

And  hies  him,  weary,  to  the  western  inn. 
After  him  stray  the  little  loitering  stars 
And  the  shy  crescent,  silveT-white  and  thin. 
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A Madonna  of  the  Desert 

BY  RUA  W.  PEATTIE 


THE  “Dancers”  trip  it  for  twenty 
miles  along  tke  Mojave  Desert — 
grotesque  forms,  m red  lava  rock, 
fixed  in  a horrible  static  sarabancL  The 
trail  to  Camp  Crowe  feeds  through  this 
mocking  company  and  takes  its  name 
from  them,  though  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  miles  it  emerges  from  the  “Ball 
Room  ” and  climbs  a dun  mesa  which 
terminates  in  a fortresslike  outcropping 
of  quartz,  which  is  at  once  the  hire 
and  the  shelter  of  tke  mm  who  live  at 
its  base. 

On  a certain  Mareh  day  in  1890  the 
overland  stopped  at  San  Miguel — am  al- 
most unprecedented  event — and  let  off 
two  passengers.  The  man  was  lifted 
down  carefully  by  the  train  crew.  The 
woman,  forgetful  of  self*  neglected  the 
casual  hand  of  the  porter,  offered  for 
her  assistance. 

“Well*  ma’am,”  said  the  conductor* 
“ there’s  the  wagon  to  meet  you.  I 
swear,  that  takes  a burden  off  my  mind. 
Now  you’re  all  right,  ma’am;  though  I 
do  hate  to  leave  you  here  among  them 
blamed  Dancers.  Here’s  the  man  to  meet 
you,  ma’am.  And  I’m  thankful  yon  got 
through  without  any — any  accident.” 

He  gave  a swift  clasp  to  the  woman’s 
hand  and  swung  on  the  slow-moving 
train.  Her  companion  sat  on  the  embank- 
ment, leaning  against  her,  as  she  waved 
a farewell  to  the  men  who  had  helped  her 
through  her  long  and  cruel  journey,  and 
then  turned  to  greet  the  driver  of  the 
wagon  her  husband’s  cousin  had  sent 
from  Camp  Crowe.  The  supply-wagon 
was  visible  a little  way  off,  hitched  to 
four  “ day  - bank  ” mules  — creatures 
which  suited  their  environment  in  every 
respect,  and  at  a comparatively  short 
distance  melted  completely  into  the 
monochrome  of  the  desert.  The  driver 
of  the  wagon  had  a stretcher  with  him, 
as  if  quite  prepared  for  the  helplessness 
of  his  passenger.  He  and  the  woman 
carried  the  sick  man  to  the  wagon,  the 
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man  on  the  stretcher  saving  bis  strength 
in  every  way.  He  did  not  so  much  as 
trouble  himself  to  look  around,  but  had 
the  air  of  one  who  guards  a very  precious 
thing  and  cannot  afford  to  hove  his  at- 
tention diverted.  He  did*  indeed,  guard 
the  one  thing  that  money,  science,  and 
faith  cannot  supply — the  light  of  life, 
which  flickered  low  in  its  socket  and 
which  a breath  would  extinguish. 

The  woman  had  a voice  both  cheerful 
and  clear,  and  as  she  staggered  along 
over  the  rough  embankment,  carrying 
her  end  of  the  stretcher,  she  said: 

“It’s  such  a relief  to  find  you  here 
waiting  l When  I was  told  that  the 
train  never  stopped  here  at  San  Miguel’s 
unless  rt  was  signalled  I realized  what 
a deserted  place  it  must  be,  and  I won- 
dered what  we  would  do  if  you  didn’t 
happen  to  be  here  on  time.” 

“ The  hull  camp  was  worrying  fur  fear 
I wouldn't  git  here,”  admitted  the  man. 
“Ah’  Hank  Crowe  wanted  to  send  an- 
other man  with  me,  but  I knew  he  could- 
n’t well  spare  one.  I said  to  him  I 
calkilated  a woman  that  would  come  out 
to  this  place,  anr  leave  her  baby  an’  all, 
would  git  up  spunk  enough  to  help  me 
with  the  stretcher.” 

His  kind  glance  met  hers  and  seemed 
to  applaud  her  as  they  stumbled  over  the 
uneven  ground  with  their  light  load 

“But  is  there  no  man  at  all  at  San 
Miguel’s?”  she  asked. 

“None  to-  speak  of,”  said  the  other, 
gruffly. 

They  had  reached  the  wagon  with  its 
covering  of  white  canvas,  and  Sandy 
Rich  slipped  the  stretcher  adroitly  in 
its  place.  He  went  back  for  the  trunks 
and  hampers  which  had  been  thrown  off, 
while  the  woman  gave  her  attention  to 
the  invalid. 

“Air  you  goin’  to  set  inside?”  he 
asked,  “ or  will  you  git  up  on  the  driver’s 
seat  with  me?  I pnt  in  a foldm ’-chair 

so’s  you  could  stay  inside  if  you  wanted.” 
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Claudia  Judic  looked  quest ioningly  at  movement  the  wagon  began  to  whirl  along 
her  husband.  the  desert.  Claudia  Judic  thought  she 

" I’m  feeling  very  well,”  he  whispered,  had  never  experienced  a more  delight- 
still  with  the  air  of  guarding  that  un-  ful  motion. 

speakably  precious  thing.  " Sit  outside,  " They’re  as  smooth  as  silk,  them 
Claudia.”  mules,”  said  Rich,  referring  to  the  loco- 

“ You  see,”  said  Rich,  under  his  breath,  motive  qualities  of  the  excellent  beasts 
as  they  walked  around  to  the  front  of  and  not  to  their  mottled  skins  of  cream 
the  wagon  together,  " there  is  another  and  tan.  " And  though  it  is  a good  way 
man  here.  He’s  the  agent  of  the  sta-  to  Camp,  we’ll  git  there  as  safe  an’  as 
tion  yon,  and  he  does  the  telegraphing,  quick  as  the  critters  ken  git  us.” 

But,  thunder  and  mud!  it  wouldn’t  do  "Well,”  said  Claudia,  in  a tone  of 
for  Mr.  Judic  to  see  him!  He’s  a scare-  resignation,  "it  seems  as  if  things  were 
crow  — come  out  here  six  months  ago  going  to  come  out  right.  I can’t  help 
much  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Judic  is  now.  feeling  it.  And,  anyway,  I’ve  done  all 
He’s  doing  fine,  but  it  wouldn’t  have  I could.” 

done  to  have  him  carryin’  that  stretcher.  " Yes’m,”  said  Rich,  with  conviction. 
It  would  ’a’  scared  Mr.  Judic  outright  at  "I’ll  bet  you  have.” 
the  start.  I went  to  him  and  said,  ‘ Hull,  From  time  to  time  he  stole  a glance 
don’t  you  so  much  as  stick  your  head  at  the  woman  by  his  side.  She  was  a 
out  of  the  door.’  ” small  creature  with  a delicate  face, 

" Poor  fellow !”  said  the  woman.  sweetly  featured  and  tinted.  Her  eyes 

" Who  ? Hull  ? Oh,  he’s  all  right,  were  a soft  brown ; the  brows  above  them 
Hull  ain’t  the  sort  that  frets  about  a were  rather  highly  arched,  and  the  lashes 
missin’  lung  or  two.  There  he  is  now  1”  long.  Her  ears  were  pink  and  small ; 

Claudia  looked  over  where  the  dark-  her  brown  hair,  touched  with  gold,  curled 
red  station-house  squatted  in  a patch  about  her  ears  and  waved  on  her  brow 
of  green,  which  lay  like  an  emerald  in  in  filmy  bannerets.  She  sat  soldier- 
the  dull  gold  of  the  desert.  A slender  straight,  but  she  was  full  of  impulsive 
young  man  stood  at  the  side  waving  and  graceful  motions,  and  when  she 
a handkerchief.  turned — as  she  did  every  moment  or  two 

"Does  he  want  something?”  she  asked.  — to  look  at  the  prone  figure  within  the 
"Hull?  No.  That’s  his  way  of  savin’  wagon,  there  was  something  so  protecting 
‘good  luck.’”  and  efficient  in  her  look  and  gesture  that 

"Oh!”  said  Claudia  Judic.  She  Rich  felt  if  "anything  happened”  she 
snatched  her  own  handkerchief  from  her  would  meet  it  with  courage.  He  had 
belt  and  fluttered  the  white  signal.  The  been  warned  that  something  might  hap- 
desert,  which  a moment  before  had  seem-  pen.  At  the  Camp  they  were  under  the 
ed  limitless  and  alien,  already  showed  impression  that  he  had  gone  out  to  meet 
signs  of  neighborliness.  a dying  man.  J ames  J udio  was  the  cousin 

They  had  been  talking  almost  in  whis-  of  Henry  Crowe,  owner  and  promoter  of 
pers,  but  now  she  spoke  aloud.  Crowe’s  Mine,  and  of  the  cyanide  plant 

" I’ve  just  given  him  his  milk  and  his  which  made  marketable  its  economical 
stimulants,”  she  said,  looking  back  in  the  product,  and  Crowe  had  offered  the  sick 
wagon  from  the  seat  to  which  she  had  man  his  last  chance  for  life  in  extending 
with  some  difficulty  attained,  and  speak-  to  him  the  hospitality  of  the  desert, 
ing  as  women  do  in  hours  of  wifely  anx-  Every  half-hour  the  mules  were  reined 
iety,  as  if  there  were  but  one  being  in  in  while  the  sick  man  was  given  food 
the  world  entitled  to  the  masculine  pro-  and  stimulants.  He  seldom  spoke,  and 
noun.  " For  half  an  hour,  at  least,  I his  eyes  had  that  lonely  and  forbidding 
think  he  will  be  safe.  It  takes  us  a very  look  which  comes  to  those  who  stand  at 
long  time  to  reach  the  Camp,  I suppose  ?”  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Trail.  His 
Rich  said  nothing  for  a second  or  wife  spoke  to  him  as  if  he  were  a child, 
two.  He  gathered  the  reins  in  his  hands  She  used  a tone  of  command,  for  all  her 
and  chirruped  low  to  his  animals.  Six-  tenderness.  She  was  the  directress  of  his 
teen  stanch  legs  stretched  forth  in  uni-  destiny,  and  unconsciously  she  suited 


son,  and  with  a curious,  soft,  steady 
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Claudia  was  almost  childishly  amused 
at  the  “ dancers/’  and  when  she  came 
to  two  that  stood  apparently  with  li£ted 
skirts,  toes  pointed  high  and  arms  poised 
above  the  head,  she  laughed  outright. 

"I  believe  it  does  me  good  to  laugh/’ 
she  said,  piteously,  clasping  and  un- 
clasping her  hands.  “ I never  would 
have  dared  to  do  it  if  the  place  weren’t 
so  large.  There’s  no  use  in  keeping  shut 
up  in  your  trouble  in  such  a big  place 
as  this!” 

She  took  in  the  vast  wild,  the  arching 
heavens,  the  flight  of  a proud  eagle,  with 
her  sad  and  gentle  eyes. 

“ No  use  on  yearth  1”  agreed  Mr.  Rich. 
“ I say  nothin’  was  ever  any  better  for 
pullin’  a long  face  over  it.  We  may  as 
well  whoop  it  up  while  we’re  on  this 
yearth  below.”  He  said  it  with  a twang 
that  seemed  to  give  it  a Scriptural  turn. 

The  wind  Mowing  over  the  desert  was 
cool  and  refreshing.  The*  gray-green 
flora  of  the  waste  mitigated  the  expanse 
of  sand,  and  here  and  there  a few  pinons 
cluttered,  or  a patch  of  alflleria  grew. 
The  distance  was  lilac,  the  sky  a cloud- 
less sapphire. 

“ It  doesn’t  look  so  terrible,”  said 
Claudia  Judic,  under  her  breath.  “ I 
had  always  thought  the  desert  would  he 
very  terrible.” 

“ It  gits  riled,”  said  Rich.  “ But  I 
never  saw  none  so  ugly  they  was  riled 
all  the  time.” 

Mrs.  Judic  laughed  lightly. 

“ That’s  true  enough,”  she  said,  and 
settled  her  feet  on  the  dashboard.  She 
was  ready,  evidently,  to  accept  both  the 
comforts  and  the  philosophy  of  the  place. 
She  had  left  behind  her  the  freshly 
weaned  babe  of  her  love  and  all  the 
friends  of  her  native  town;  left  behind 
the  snug  home-life,  the  ease  which  had 
always  been  hers.  She  had  set  out  to 
race  and  to  struggle  with  Death,  and  she 
was  nerved  to  the  contest.  She  had  no 
thought  and  no  hope  that  did  not  relate 
to  it. 

“ It’s  a pity,”  said  Rich,  as  they  ate 
together  from  the  lunch-basket  he  had 
spread  between  them  on  the  high  seat, 
“ that  you  couldn’t  ’a’  brought  your  baby. 
Hank  Crowe  was  tellin’  me  how  you  had 
to  leave  it  behind.  I said  to  him  I 
thought  that  was  mighty  tough.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Judic,  with  a catch 


in  her  throat,  “I  couldn't  bring  him. 
He  was  just  six  months  old  the  very  day 
the  doctor  told  me  that  if  1 wanted  to 
keep  Mr.  Judic  alive  I’d  have  to  take 
him  to  another  climate.  You  see,  Mr. 
Judic  couldn’t  go  alone.  He  depends  on 
me  so.  About  one-tenth  of  him  is  body 
and  all  the  rest  is  spirit,  you  may  say. 
The  doctor — old  Doctor  Reynolds  that 
we’ve  always  had — said  if  I sent  him  off 
alone  he  was  as  good  as  doomed.  I had 
to  hold  James  in  my  arms  a good  part 
of  the  way  here.  His  vitality  was  so 
low  I was  afraid  he  might— might  go, 
and  I not  know  it.  You  see,  I simply 
couldn’t  bring  the  baby.” 

She  looked  at  the  man  with  an  ex- 
pression at  once  wistful  and  defensive. 

“Oh  pshaw,  no l”  be  cried.  “What 
could  you  ’a’  done  with  a baby  ?” 

“ I just  gave  him  over  to  Mather 
Judic,”  said  she.  “Mother  has  such  a 
nice  little  home,  with  a beautiful  yard 
and  all.  And  all  the  neighbors  are  in- 
terested in  Jamie.  He’s  a very  healthy 
baby,  and  he’s  quick  to  make  friends — 
holds  out  his  hands  to  every  one  and  is 
forever  laughing.  His  hair  is  the  bright- 
est yellow  I ever  saw.  You’d  think  it 
was  spun  gold  if  you  were  to  see  it  in  the 
sun,  and  there’s  & dimple  at  every  finger 
and  one  at  each  knee  and  elbow, — besides, 
of  course,  those  in  his  cheeks.” 

“ Must  be  as  full  of  hoi®  as  a sieve/* 
laughed  Rich,  rather  huskily. 

“You  never  had  a baby,  I suppose, 
Mr.  Rich 

“Who?  Me?  Oh,  thunder!  yes.  I’ve 
had  a kid.  Dead,  though.  Mother  dead 
too.  His  mother  was  part  Mojave — part 
Indian,  you  know.  But  she  was  a good 
woman.  And  the  kid — he  was  all  right 
too.  We  had  a smallpox  summer  here 
once  and—” 

“I  see,”  said  Claudia  Judic,  softly. 
“And  your  boy — how  old  was  he?” 

“ Why,  he  was  three.  He  was  mighty 
cute,  too, — used  to  pretend  help  me  hitch 
up.  and  ’d  ride  with  me  everywhere-  I 
was  doin’  haulin’  for  the  old  Boraa- 
venture  mine  then.  I just  quit  and  come 
away  after  he  was  gone.  It  was  too  all- 
fired  lonesome;  I couldn’t  stand  it.” 

“No,”  said  the  woman,  softly.  They 
drove  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  each 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  The  breath- 
ing of  the  sick  man  came  to  them  heavily. 
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“It’s  a long  way  yet,  I suppose,”  said 
Mrs.  Judic. 

“ Oh,  not  so  far,”  heartened  the  other, 
and  whipped  his  mules  into  a faster  run. 
The  woman’s  small  hands  were  clasped 
in  her  lap,  and  Rich  could  see  that  her 
whole  being  was  at  a tension.  She  was 
listening,  body  and  soul,  to  that  labored 
breathing.  She  had  asked  her  husband 
a dozen  times  if  he  wanted  her  to  hold 
his  head  or  sit  by  him,  but  he  had  more 
air,  he  said,  if  he  had  the  whole  space 
to  himself.  There  was  air  enough,  sure- 
ly— air  sweeping  out  of  the  lilac  distance, 
quivering  visibly  on  the  horizon,  tossing 
the  finer  sand  in  soft  hillocks.  From 
time  to  time  Mrs.  Judic  gave  her  hus- 
band whiskey  and  water  from  a flask,  but 
betweentimes  she  used  all  of  her  self- 
control  to  feign  indifference.  It  annoyed 
him,  she  feared,  to  be  the  constant  sub- 
ject of  attentions. 

At  twilight  they  reached  the  Camp. 
It  was  a group  of  tents  set  in  the  sand. 
A cold  and  beautiful  spring  bubbled  up 
out  of  the  ground  and  trickled  away  in 
a small  rivulet.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Fortress,  as  the  rock  was  called,  stood 
the  cyanide  plant,  with  its  fresh  pine 
sides — an  ungainly  edifice. 

There  was  a new  tent  set  apart  among 
a group  of  pifions,  with  its  door  opening 
to  the  expanse  of  the  desert.  Rich 
pointed  it  out. 

“ That’s  your  home,  ma’am,”  he  said. 
“ No  front  steps  to  scrub,  you  see.”  He 
did  not  drive  up  to  the  tent,  but  kept 
on  the  road  and  stopped  before  a hitch- 
ing-post. 

“ 1 ain’t  goin’  to  cut  your  yard  all 
up,”  he  explained. 

Their  approach  had  been  silent,  and 
the  men,  who  were  at  supper  in  the 
eating-tent,  had  not  heard  their  arrival. 

“ The  dogs  usually  let  folk  know  when 
there’s  anything  doin’,”  said  Rich,  “ but 
this  time  we’ve  fooled  them.” 

In  the  dim  interior  of  the  wagon  they 
could  make  out  the  sick  man  lying  mo- 
tionless. His  eyes  were  closed,  his  breath 
feeble,  his  hands  shut  in  a curious  grip. 

Rich  started  back  from  the  wagon,  but 
Mrs.  Judic  gave  a reassuring  whisper. 

“He’s  just  holding  on  to  himself,” 
she  said.  “ Let  them  know  lie’s  here, 
and  tell  them  to  bring  something  hot 
— coffee  or  soup.” 
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A moment  later  the  men  came  pouring 
out  of  the  eating-tent.  They  were  silent, 
having  evidently  been  warned  against  a 
commotion.  At  their  head  walked  Henry 
Crowe,  Judic’s  cousin.  He  strode  up  to 
Claudia,  looking  gigantic  in  the  twi- 
light, and  grasped  her  hand  in  awk- 
ward congratulation. 

“ Well,  you  got  here !”  he  said,  sig- 
nificantly. 

He  had  made  the  Judies’  tent  com- 
fortable in  soldier  fashion,  with  two  cots 
covered  with  gray  blankets,  a table,  some 
folding-stools,  a stove,  and  a wash-stand. 
He  and  Rich  carried  in  the  sick  man. 
The  Chinese  cook  came  running  along  in 
the  windy  dusk  bearing  a tray  of  hot 
food,  and  Claudia  threw  off  her  hat  to 
make  ready  to  feed  her  husband.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  he  was  sleeping  com- 
fortably. Then  she  stood  up  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  her  face. 

“ Come,”  • Crowe  whispered.  “ Come 
over  and  get  something  to  eat.  One  of 
the  men  will  look  after  James.” 

She  obeyed  without  a word,  and  Crowe 
sent  one  of  the  men  to  keep  watch  till 
her  return. 

“ Well,”  said  Henry  Crowe,  suiting  his 
pace  to  hers  as  they  crossed  the  camp- 
yard,  “I  like  your  way  of  doing  things, 
Claudia.  If  James  lives,  I guess  he'll 
know  where  to  put  the  blame.  I always 
knew  you  had  sentiment,  but  I wasn’t 
so  sure  you  had  sense.  I thought  perhaps 
you  were  too  sweet  to  have  any  sense.” 

His  cousin’s  wife  looked  up  wanly. 

“ Oh,  Henry,”  she  laughed,  “ how 
queer  it  sounds  to  have  any  one  talking 
about  me!  I’ve  almost  forgotten  that 
I existed.  It’s  been  so  horrible  about 
James,  and  it  was  such  torture  for  his 
mother  to  part  with  him,  and  every  one 
has  been  so  wondering  how  the  baby 
would  get  on  and  if  it  would  live,  that 
I’ve  ceased  to  have  any  life  except 
through  these  others.” 

Crowe  seated  her  at  the  table  and 
waited  on  her,  even  cutting  the  bread 
from  the  loaf. 

“ That’s  all  right,  too,”  he  said,  heart- 
ily. “You’ve  been  living,  Claudia! 
Some  of  us  couldn’t  care  that  much  about 
any  one  if  we  wanted  to,  and  if  we  did 
care  we’d  never  know  how  to  think  of 
anybody  but  ourselves.” 

As  Claudia  Judic  ate  the  coarse  food 
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of  the  camp,  washing  the  meal  down  with 
the  hot,  grateful  tea,  she  thought  of  her 
cousin’s  words.  Perhaps  this  labor,  this 
consuming  anxiety,  this  utter  sub- 
mergence of  self,  was  life.  Maybe  it 
was  a privilege — this  responsibility,  this 
midnight  flow  of  tears,  this  relinquish- 
ment of  delight!  She  fell  to  thinking 
of  her  wedding  romance,  of  the  days  of 
joy  and  service  and  of  pleasant  neigh- 
borly offices  and  domestic  tasks,  of  her 
first  home-keeping  and  all  the*  pleasures 
of  that  placid,  useful,  wholesome  time. 
Then  came  the  revelation  of  Jamie,  the 
child  of  her  heart,  and,  suddenly,  as  his 
father  and  herself  worked  and  loved  and 
planned  together,  brooding  over  the  child, 
building  for  it,  and  nurtured  with  the 
sweet  food  of  content,  James  had  been 
stricken  down.  Had  he  been  a heartier 
man,  the  physician  said,  he  would  have 
died.  As  it  was,  hem  hung  somewhere 
between  life  and  death,  and  fared  forth 
neither  way.  Then  came  the  period  of 
horrible  waiting,  while  the  soul  and  the 
mind  of  the  sick  man  grew  torpid,  while 
all  planning  and  initiative  devolved  upon 
her,  so  unexperienced  and  untrained,  and 
their  small  store  dwindled,  and  the  dread 
of  want  overtook  ^hem. 

She  looked  up  suddenly,  remembering 
where  she  was.  Not  far  from  her,  in  a 
comer,  her  cousin  sat  smoking  his  pipe. 
Six  feet  and  two  inches  in  height,  with 
his  sand-colored  khaki,  yellow  leggings, 
and  his  sun-bleached  hair,  he  was  typical 
of  the  West  of  which  Claudia  had 
dreamed — dreaming  not  so  much  with 
anticipation  as  with  dread. 

u You’ll  sleep  well  to-night,”  said  her 
cousin,  u and  in  the  morning  we’ll  talk 
things  over.  I don’t  say  James’s  pros- 
pects are  bright,  but  I say  he  has  a 
fighting  chance — a fighting  chance!  As 
for  you — ” 

Claudia  Judic  held  up  a fragile  hand 
on  which  glittered  her  diamond  engage- 
ment-ring. and  the  plain  gold  band  that 
James  Judic  had  placed  on  that  slender 
finger  on  a yet  more  significant  occasion. 

“ Don’t  speak  of  me !”  she  cried,  with 
a kind  of  gayety.  “ I — I think  I’d  rather 
talk  of  anything  else.” 

They  went  out-of-doors  together  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  sands,  talking 
of  their  friends  and  neighbors  back  in 
Craven,  Iowa.  Crowe  wanted  to  say 
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something  about  the  baby,  but  she 
avoided  that  subject,  and  turned  him 
from  it  whenever  he  approached  it.  So, 
after  a time,  he  left  her  at  her  tent.  He 
paced  up  and  down  at  a distance  for  a 
while,  watching  her  as  she  made  prepara- 
tions to  care  for  the  sick  man  during  the 
night.  She  had  not  asked  to  have  any 
one  near  her,  had  expressed  no  fear  of  the 
black  waste  without  her  door,  had  not  even 
so  much  as  inquired  if  there  were  wild 
animals  or  prowling  Indians.  There  were 
both,  in  fact,  but  the  men  at  Camp  Crowe 
took  their  chances  even  as  men  in  the 
city  take  theirs,  with  the  expectation 
that  disaster  will  come  to  other  men,  but 
not  to  themselves.  After  a while  she 
let  down  the  flap  of  her  tent.  She  was 
ready  for  the  night — the  night  which 
would  bring  her  little  refreshment  and 
many  interruptions. 

And  when,  the  next  morning,  she  came 
early  from  her  tent,  hollow-eyed,  but  smi- 
ling, and  went  to  breakfast  with  the  rest, 
she  was  accepted  as  part  and  parcel  of 
Camp  Crowe.  The  men  accepted  her, 
liked  her  pluck,  her  reserve,  the  coura- 
geous cheerfulness  of  her  voice.  The  des- 
ert accepted  her,  and  tanned  her  delicate 
skin  and  took  the  brilliant  gloss  from 
her  hair,  nourished  her  limbs  and 
strengthened  her  spirit.  The  day  and 
night  accepted  her  and  gave  her  work 
and  rest.  She  worked  more  hours  than 
any  man  in  the  Camp,  but  she  had  a pow- 
er of  recuperation  that  none  of  the  rest 
had.  While  they  plodded  along  the  sand, 
she  tripped ; when  they  gloomed,  she 
laughed.  It  was  not  a laugh  which 
sprang  from  gayety,  for  there  was  noth- 
ing to  inspire  that.  It  was  the  maternal 
laugh — the  laugh  the  brave  spirit  makes 
to  hearten  those  about  it.  And  from  the 
first  she  assumed  maternal  responsibilities 
in  the  Camp.  She  began  by  looking 
after  her  husband’s  cousin,  but  present- 
ly she  was  looking  after  every  one — even 
Li  Chung,  the  Chinese  cook. 

For  the  first  two  months  her  husband’9 
destiny  hung  in  doubt.  It  was  a gam- 
bling crowd  at  Crowe’s  Camp,  but  no  one 
was  taking  chances  on  James  Judic’s  life. 
Then,  almost  in  a day  it  seemed,  he  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  outside  his  tent 
in  the  morning  sun.  and  to  wonder  what 
the  mail  would  bring,  and  to  laugh  at 
the  songs  the  men  sang.  After  this  his 
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improvement  was  rapid,  and  presently 
he  was  given  small  tasks  to  do  about  the 
camp,  and  Henry  Crowe  consulted  him 
on  business.  He  had  a head  for  busi- 
ness, and  his  practical  training  in  a 
bank  made  it  easy  for  him  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  bookkeeping 
and  the  correspondence  for  the  Crowe 
Mining  Company. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  he  began  to 
feel  himself  established  there,  in  a way. 
He  was  still  far  from  strong,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  make  even  moderate 
excursions.  But  he  was  comfortable;  he 
slept  and  ate  well,  and  his  spirits  were 
good.  He  began  to  develop  a taste  for 
the  life,  and  left  Claudia  much  alone 
while  he  sat  with  the  men,  listening  to 
their  stories  or  their  songs,  or  taking  a 
hand  with  them  at  poker. 

Something  curious  had  befallen  James 
Judic  in  that  strange  twilight  of  exist- 
ence when  he  hung  between  life  and 
death.  His  soul  had  somehow  divested 
itself  of  conscientiousness,  and  he  had 
shuffled  off  responsibility.  He  fell  into 
the  way  of  living  for  the  hour,  of  avoid- 
ing thought  of  the  future,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  regarded  the  past  as  a 
time  of  heavy  burdens.  He  seldom  re- 
ferred to  it,  seldom  spoke  of  his  mother 
or  his  child.  He  seemed,  in  the  revival 
of  animal  life  that  had  come  to  him,  to 
find  sufficient  satisfaction  in  the  mere 
facts  of  sun,  wind,  sleep,  food,  laughter, 
and  converse.  He  had  preserved  that  un- 
speakably precious  thing  which  he  had 
clutched  with  eager  hands.  It  was  his. 
He  lived.  To-day  was  to-day;  all  that 
went  before  was  with  yesterday’s  seven 
thousand  years,  and  to-morrow  was  an 
unknown  quantity. 

Claudia  had  begun  to  take  up  other 
tasks.  She  went  into  the  kitchen  at  least 
once  a day  to  direct  the  cooking,  and  she 
often  prepared  dishes  with  her  own  hands, 
transforming  the  table  by  these  ministra- 
tions. She  kept  Henry  Crowe’s  tent  in 
a condition  of  exquisite  cleanliness,  and 
if  any  of  the  men  required  to  have  a 
needle  used  they  came  to  her,  sure  of 
gracious  service.  She  was  a practical 
and  an  honest  woman,  and  she  gave 
these  offices  in  reciprocity  for  the  hos- 
pitality which  she  received — hospitality 
for  which  she  could  make  no  other  re- 
turn. James  paid  his  way  by  his  book- 


keeping— paid  it  and  more, — and  after  a 
time  Crowe  recognized  this  fact  and  gave 
him  a stated  stipend.  How  much  it  was 
Claudia  did  not  know,  for  she  never  saw 
any  of  it. 

It  is  wonderful  how  Time  can  cheat 
the  unwary.  In  this  little  sequestered 
community,  where  each  day  was  like  the 
last,  where  no  events  of  importance  dis- 
turbed the  trivial  usualness,  the  weeks 
and  the  months  slipped  by  like  beads 
on  a string.  The  gray  djinn  of  the  waste 
are  wizards  and  mesmerize  the  soul.  At 
least  every  one  seemed  sordidly  content, 
though  the  mine  gave  small  profits,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  justify  the  sacrifice 
represented  by  this  isolation. 

There  was  but  one  member  of  the 
party  who  was  actively  discontented,  and 
that  was  the  one  who  habitually  spoke 
words  of  content.  Claudia  Judic,  as  has 
been  said,  had  no  thought  at  first  but 
to  spend  herself  for  her  husband.  She 
was  consumed  with  the  desire  to  see  him 
well.  It  was  as  if  she  hung  over  a pit, 
holding  him  from  the  abyss  with  her 
fragile  arms.  But  when  she  had  lifted 
him,  when  he  stood  at  the  rim — though, 
perchance,  somewhat  too  near  the  sheer 
dark  edge  — her  generic  maternity  re- 
curred to  something  more  specific.  She 
began  to  remember  the  babe  she  had  left 
thousands  of  miles  behind.  Not  but  that 
she  had  always  remembered  him  in  a 
sense.  A child  is  always  in  a mother’s 
mind,  furnishing  the  substructure  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Or,  to  speak  with 
clearer  simile,  the  voice  of  the  child  is 
forever  audible  to  the  mother;  it  is  the 
fundamental,  ever-present  harmony,  and 
as  the  diapason  of  the  sea  lies  behind 
the  other  harmonies  of  nature,  making 
the  voices  of  the  wind,  the  cries  of  men, 
birds,  and  trees  but  accessories,  so  the 
sounds  of  the  world  relate  themselves  to 
the  voice  of  the  child  in  the  heart’s-ear 
of  the  mother.  This  consciousness  had 
always  been  Claudia’s.  But  now  more 
definite  longing  came  to  her.  She  was 
ready  for  her  babe,  and  therefore  her 
being  cried  out  for  him.  Nor  was  it 
alone  her  spirit  that  made  this  demand, 
nor  yet  merely  that  she  might  learn  how 
he  had  grown  in  thought,  what  words 
came  to  his  lips,  what  expectations  and 
fears  looked  out  of  his  heaven-blue  eyes. 

It  was  these  tilings,  truly,  but  it  was 
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much  more.  Her  whole  body  desired  him. 
The  passion  of  the  lover  for  his  mistress 
is  a little  thing  compared  to  this  mater- 
nal hunger.  Her  arms  ached,  literally, 
to  clasp  him,  her  shoulders  ached  to  bear 
his  weighty  her  feet  ached  to  run  in  his 
service;  her  eyes  were  hot  for  want  of 
beholding  him.  At  night  she  dreamed 
she  felt  him  tugging  at  her  long  hair, 
or  nestling  his  satin-soft  and  dimpled 
hand  in  her  bosom,  his  delicious,  per- 
fumed body  against  her  own. 

She  did  not  dare  to  speak.  Mqre  than 
ever  James  needed  her.  His  health  would 
have  deserted  him  with  his  first  week’s 
residence  in  a less  arid  climate,  and  there 
were  other  than  physical  reasons  why 
she  now  felt  she  must  remain  with  him. 
She  set  herself  against  the  atmosphere  of 
the  camp,  contriving  this  thing  and  that 
to  keep  her  husband  with  her  after  work- 
hours,  and  pouring  her  love  upon  him 
like  a libation.  She  gave  so  freely  that 
she  did  not  realize  that  she  was  giving, 
and  neither,  indeed,  did  James.  He  took 
her  devotion  as  he  did  the  sunshine,  not 
analyzing  the  cause  of  his  elasticity  of 
heart,  nor,  perhaps,  understanding  it.  It 
is  not  the  way  with  most  men  to  notice 
the  presence  of  happiness,  but  only  the 
absence  of  it. 

“ It’s  a free  life,”  he  would  say  to 
his  wife.  "I  never  dreamed,  Claudia, 
till  we  came  here,  how  free  life  could  be. 
I wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  conventionali- 
ties and  restraints  for  anything  that 
could  be  given  me.  Oh,  if  I had  my 
health,  of  course,  it  might  be  different! 
But  as  it  is,  this  is  the  life  for  me.” 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  she 
wanted  to  go  back.  And  she  knew  there 
was  not  enough  money  with  which  to  pay 
for  that  long  journey.  They  were  all  but 
penniless.  Such  small  investment  as  they 
had — and  it  was  only  a few  hundred  dol- 
lars— Claudia  had  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  her  mother-in-law  to  use  for  the  child. 
She  was  much  too  proud  to  ask  her 
husband’s  cousin  for  any  money,  and, 
indeed,  he  had  hard  enough  work  at 
times  to  pay  off  his  men  and  purchase 
the  supplies. 

It  was  not  oftener  than  once  a fort- 
night that  the  wagon  was  sent  for  the 
mail.  Then  it  went  the  forty  miles  to 
San  Miguel  and  ten  miles  beyond,  fol- 
lowing along  the  railroad  to  the  town  of 


Santa  Cerro,  where  there  was  a supply- 
store  as  well  as  a post-office.  The  hour  of 
return  was  always  uncertain.  The  men 
were  sent  turn  and  turn  about,  that  they 
might  have  the  taste  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  town,  and  if  these  proved  particu- 
larly enticing,  the  return  of  the  wagon 
might  be  delayed  a good  many  hours, 
sometimes  even  a day  or  two.  Such 
dereliction  as  this  met  with  general  dis- 
approbation, it  is  true,  but  it  was  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  an  accident,  which 
the  man  who  had  lapsed  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  and  punctuality  regarded 
with  almost  as  much  regret  as  did  his 
fellow  campers. 

Mail-days  became  active  torture  to 
Claudia  Judic.  She  would  await  with 
tense  expectation  the  appearance  upon  the  * 
horizon  of  the  dusty  “schooner”  drawn 
by  its  four  “ clay-bank  ” mules.  For- 
tunately her  tent  stood  farthest  desert- 
ward,  and  sitting  at  her  door  she  could 
see  for  five  miles  down  the  level  floor  of 
the  mesa.  Certain  days  she  could  see 
even  farther.  She  had  a remarkable 
sight,  and  the  desert  life  sharpened  it. 
She  could  pick  out  a bird  that  others 
could  not  see,  could  catch  its  wings 
glinting  in  the  sun  in  the  burning  sap- 
phire; note  the  distant  movements  of 
the  prairie-dogs  and  catch  the  flick  of 
the  rabbit’s  tail  when  none  but  herself 
could  detect  them.  Sometimes  for  hours 
she  sat  with  her  eyes  focussed  on  the  most 
distant  visible  part  of  the  dusty  mesa. 
But  the  most  terrible  moment  of  all,  per- 
haps, was  when  the  wagon  was  entering 
camp.  She  was  suspicious  if  the  driver 
chanced  to  withhold  his  gaze  from  her, 
imagining  that  he  had  no  letter  and  was 
loath  to  confess  it;  if  he  signalled  her 
with  his  glance,  she  was  equally  certain 
it  was  from  pity,  and  that  he  had  come 
letterless.  She  felt  like  shrieking  with 
impatience  while  she  stood  among  the 
others,  commanding  her  face  to  impassiv- 
ity, till  the  letters  were  handed  round. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  by  any  one  till  that  cere- 
mony was  over.  Men  were  excused  from 
their  work,  meals  stood  uneaten,  every- 
thing waited  for  this  event. 

A yet  more  poignant  instant  came 
when  the  letter  was  actually  in  her  hand. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  read  it 
before  the  others,  and  often  she  could 
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hardly  summon  the  strength  to  walk 
away  with  it  to  her  tent.  Then,  alone, 
she-  hesitated  to  tear  it  open,  and  would 
compel  herself  to  the  nice  use  of  her  pen- 
knife, opening  the  letter  properly.  At 
the  first  reading  she  could  understand 
nothing.  Her  eyes  would  eat  up  the 
words,  which  conveyed  no  meaning  to  her. 
All  was  as  confused  as  if  it  had  been 
written  in  a foreign  tongue.  But  she 
would  discipline  herself  to  patience  and 
to  perception,  and  slowly,  word  by  word, 
like  a child  learning  to  read,  she  would 
follow  her  mother-in-law’s  small,  neat 
chirography  through  the  closely  writ- 
ten pages. 

Usually  the  letters  were  filled  with 
anecdotes  of  Jamie — he  had  teeth  like 
grains  of  rice;  he  was  running  around 
the  yard  alone;  he  was  talking,  and  there 
would  be  an  attempt  to  reproduce  his 
speeches.  Now  he  had  had  some  esca- 
pade, now  some  unusual  pleasure;  or  he 
was  indisposed  with  a cold,  or  he  had  a 
new  Sunday  frock,  or  his  grandmother 
had  bought  him  some  toys.  The  reports 
were  minute  and  merciful.  Across  the 
jealousy  which  a woman  feels  for  a 
son’s  wife  the  mother  - bond  spanned, 
making  the  old  mother  compassionate  to 
the  young  one.  She  actually  refrained 
from  telling  all  the  child’s  loveliness  and 
cleverness  lest  she  should  cause  unneces- 
sary torture.  She  tried  to  think  of  ways 
in  which  Claudia  could  contrive  to  come 
back  for  a visit;  she  apologized  for  not 
being  able,  physically  or  financially,  to 
bring  the  child  out  to  Camp  Crowe. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  that  Claudia 
began  to  lay  a plan.  She  had  accustomed 
herself  to  the  idea  that  if  her  husband 
was  to  live  at  all  he  must  stay  where 
he  was.  He  was  making  himself  useful, 
and  his  income  was  now  of  some  account. 
Claudia  began  to  ask  him  for  a little 
each  week,  and  this  she  scrupulously  put 
away.  She  was  nest-building,  and  once 
the  idea  seized  her,  it  became  an  absorb- 
ing passion. 

“ I want  a house,  Henry,”  she  said 
one  night  to  her  husband’s  cousin. 

They  were  walking,  as  they  often  did, 
up  and  down,  on  the  soft  earth,  in  the 
wild  wonder  of  the  sunset.  It  turned 
their  very  faces  into  gold,  tinged  their 
sun-faded  hair  with  glory,  and  lighted 
their  eyes  with  a sort  of  over-beauty. 


Their  clothes  no  longer  appeared  worn 
and  work-stained,  but  garments  splendid. 
When  they  spoke  simple  words,  it  was 
as  those  who  can  afford  to  use  plain  lan- 
guage, because  of  some  argent  richness  of 
thought  lying  behind  the  words.  About 
them  was  vastness;  and  their  isolation 
became  at  such  moments  not  pitiable,  but 
proud.  They  seemed  allied  to  historic 
desert-dwellers,  and  they  felt  sure  of  the 
possession  of  the  virtues  which  have  made 
such  dignified  among  men — the  virtues 
of  hospitality,  of  courage,  of  tribal  faith. 

This  night  the  glow  was  paler  than  it 
sometimes  was,  and  they  spoke  softly, 
and  of  home  things,  Claudia  following 
with  idle  gaze  a humming-bird  that 
nested  in  the  branching  cactus,  unafraid 
of  harm. 

"You  should  have  had  a house  long 
ago,”  said  Crowe,  "only  I had  a fear 
that  you  might  think  we  were  trying  to 
tie  you  down  here.  Neither  James  nor 
I wish  to  do  that,  of  course.” 

" Destiny  has  made  this  my  home,” 
she  said,  gravely.  " It  is  here  that  I 
live.”  There  was  no  sadness  in  the  tone. 

The  soft  vibrations  of  the  voice  seemed 
tinged  with  a gentle  pride. 

"I  would  have  built  a house  for  my- 
self,” continued  her  companion,  "only 
I’ve  always  liked  that  little  bunch  of 
tents.  It  reminds  me  of  a Bible  picture 
I used  to  look  at  when  I was  a little 
fellow.  Probably  the  picture  was  all 
wrong,  and  that  tents  of  that  particular 
sort  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case; 
but,  anyway,  it’s  in  my  mind  and  won’t 
get  out.  The  mules  have  been  a real 
cross  to  me.  I always  wanted  camels  and 
some  date-palms.” 

Claudia  gave  a gurgling,  birdlike  laugh 
in  her  throat. 

" I know,”  she  said ; " but,  dear  me ! 
you  never  can  have  camels.  And  you 
can’t  make  a tent-woman  out  of  me.  I’m 
not  that  kind,  you  see.” 

" No,”  admitted  Crowe,  looking  at  her, 

" you  aren’t.” 

She  had  never  lost  her  look  of  fragility, 
of  gentleness.  She  was  essentially  do- 
mestic. Her  smile  was  made  to  welcome 
one  at  the  threshold.  Her  voice  was 
for  sheltered  rooms.  It  suited  itself  to 
the  hearth,  the  cradle,  and  the  family 
table.  The  wild  might  be  all  about  her, 
but  she  remained  a tame  thing,  a creature 
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of  roof  and  fire,  of  songs  and  dreams, 
of  the  quiet  arts,  of  housed  loves. 

So  the  *nen  were  set  to  work  to  put 
her  up  an  adobe.  It  was  in  two  parts, 
with  a patio  between,  and  in  the  patio 
she  swung  hammocks  and  set  certain 
potted  vines — things  not  of  that  environ- 
ment. One  room  was  for  sleeping.  It 
was  bare  and  clean  and  comfortable,  with 
the  air  blowing  in  from  every  side,  if 
the  occupants  so  willed. 

The  other  room  was  for  living — for  it 
was  still  Crowe’s  idea  to  have  his  cousins 
eat  at  the  general  table,  that  being 
economy  both  of  food  and  service.  This 
second  room  Claudia  decorated  with 
the  conventionalized  leaf  of  the  yucca 
splashed  in  dull  red  upon  the  walls.  She 
had,  among  the  things  she  had  brought 
from  home  with  her,  a roll  of  dark-red 
Indian  cotton  flecked  with  peacock’s 
feathers,  and  of  this  she  made  draperies 
and  a couch-cover.  James’s  invalid-chair 
and  her  own  rocker,  brought  over  from 
Santa  Cerro,  stood  beside  the  reading- 
table,  and  there  were  a few  books  and 
twenty  photographs  of  Jamie.  The  floor 
of  pounded  earth  was  made  gay  with 
Indian  rugs,  and  baskets,  both  for  use 
and  ornament,  played  a conspicuous  part 
in  the  furnishing.  A well-tended  olla 
stood  in  the  shadiest  corner,  and  a flower- 
ing Mexican  shawl  flaunted  itself  — a 
piece  of  flamboyant  tapestry — from  the 
wall.  It  was  rather  a gay  little  apart- 
ment, and  when  its  mistress  was  in  it 
her  qualities  of  femininity  seemed  to  be- 
come accentuated. 

“ I would  know  it  was  your  room, 
Claudia,”  said  Henry  % Crowe,  “ if  I 
stumbled  in  it  without  a notion  that  you 
were  this  side  of  the  Rockies.” 

It  seemed  to  speak  of  home  and  old 
association  to  Judic,  too,  and  he  was  in 
it  a good  deal  more  than  might  have 
been  expected.  He  and  Crowe  got  in 
the  way  of  playing  chess  together,  and 
Claudia  sewed  or  watched  them. 

But  this  room,  sociable  as  it  was,  could 
not  be  said  to  be  her  favorite.  She  liked 
better  the  night-room — the  room  where 
she  slept.  For  sleep  had  come  to  be  the 
doorway  to  an  enchanted  castle  of 
Heart’s  Desire.  There  baby  kisses  were 
ready  at  hand  to  warm  a mother’s  starved 
lips;  baby  hands  tugged  at  one’s  skirts; 
a baby  voice  shattered  the  great  bubble 


of  silence.  Sometimes,  even,  warm, 
down-soft  baby  fingers  cuddled  in  one’s 
palm.  And  when  dawn  came,  overbright, 
awaking  one  to  the  bald  facts  of  life, 
there  was — well,  anything  but  that  which 
came  in  dreams. 

By  common  consent  the  group  of 
pifion-trees  near  Mrs.  Judic’s  adobe  was 
considered  as  her  private  garden,  though 
no  wall  surrounded  it  save  the  blue 
horizon,  and  no  flowers  grew  there  ex- 
cept those  of  the  fancy.  But  the  scrub- 
pines  made  a sort  of  screen,  so  low  did 
their  branches  grow  upon  the  trunks;  and 
the  point  of  honor,  which  was  to  avoid 
scrutinizing  Mrs.  Judic  when  she  retired 
to  this  spot,  gave  it  a privacy  which  walls 
might  not  have  secured.  It  had  from 
the  first  been  Claudia’s  custom  to  spend 
much  time  there,  but  when  for  several 
days  Bhe  came  to  haunt  the  spot,  the 
men  grew  curious.  And  at  last  Sandy 
Rich  played  the  Peeping  Tom.  Mrs. 
Judic  had  gone  for  a canter,  and  when 
her  white  mare  and  blue  frock  were 
splotches  of  color  on  the  mesa,  Sandy, 
feeling  mean  to  the  very  boots  of  him, 
ventured  into  the  “ garden.”  What  he 
saw  made  him  worried  for  a moment 
about  Mrs.  Judic’s  sanity.  For  there 
were  little  shelves  fitted  in  between  the 
trees,  with  low  benches  before  them, 
and  on  the  shelves  were  bits  of  broken 
china,  glittering  pieces  of  quartz,  mica 
chips,  a foolish  array  of  shards  and  scraps 
such  as  a child  might  gather.  Sandy, 
heavy-jawed  and  wide-eyed,  stood  staring. 
He  thought  hard  and  long,  and  by  de- 
grees an  idea  dawned. 

“It’s  the  kid!”  he  decided.  “She’s 
plannin’  to  git  the  kid  out.” 

He  told  first  one  and  then  another  of 
the  men,  till  all  the  camp  knew.  It 
needed  this  explanation,  perhaps,  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  that  was  coming 
over  her.  Something  half  coquettish  or 
expectant,  something  sweetly  and  timor- 
ously gay,  showed  itself  in  her  manner 
and  her  looks.  She  was  laying  aside  the 
old  frocks  which  she  had  worn  till  they 
were  almost  in  rags,  and  was  appearing 
in  new  clothes,  made  by  her  own  hands, 
and  girded  with  scarlet  or  blue.  She 
donned  little  cloth  caps  of  the  same  col- 
ors, and  she  had  the  appearance  when  she 
came  from  her  tent  of  having  a new 
toilet.  The  sum  represented  in  these 
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purchases  was  a minute  one,  but  fore- 
thought had  been  given,  that  was  evident. 
James  Judic  happened  to  mention,  casual- 
ly, that  his  wife  was  sending  back  a 
red  tam-o’-shanter  because  she  didn’t  like 
the  shade. 

It  may  have  been  about  this  time  that 
he  began  to  notice  that  he  had  lost  his 
abject  servitor.  He  no  longer  required 
close  service,  it  is  true,  but  his  sick  van- 
ity had  got  into  the  way  of  expecting  it. 
His  wife,  however,  appeared  to  have  too 
many  matters  in  hand  to  spend  her  time 
in  watching  or  anticipating  his  moods. 
She  was  continually  occupied  with  some- 
thing, as  he  noticed  with  an  irritation 
of  which  he  felt  ashamed  and  for  which 
he  could  not  account.  She  was  riding, 
or  housekeeping,  or  sewing,  or  touching 
with  fingers  reminiscent  of  old  days  the 
zither  which  Henry  Crowe  had  bought 
for  her  on  her  last  birthday.  The  music, 
soft  as  an  seolian  harp,  crept  into  the  air, 
spending  itself  like  a slow  wave.  Under 
her  fingers  it  was  as  soft  and  yearning 
as  a woman’s  voice;  and,  indeed,  the 
melodies  took  to  themselves — or  so  it 
seemed  to  him  who  had  given  her  the 
instrument — the  accents  of  supplication. 
They  appeared  to  woo  and  call  and  coax. 
Sandy  Rich,  striding  up  and  down  in 
the  night,  unseen  and  vaguely  dreaming 
of  things  he  could  not  voice,  tormented, 
too,  with  a pain  he  did  not  understand, 
made  out  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

“ She’s  callin’  the  kid,”  he  said,  in 
his  beard.  “ An’,  by  gosh ! if  I was  dead 
I believe  I’d  hear  her — callin’  like  that !” 

Presently  it  was  known  that  Sandy’s 
surmises  had  been  correct,  and  that  “ the 
kid  ” was  coming  out  in  the  care  of  a 
woman  who  lived  at  Towner,  the  next 
village  to  Craven,  and  that  she  was 
going  on  to  Pasadena,  and  was  to  drop 
little  Jamie  Judic  off  at  San  Miguel, 
where  the  train  was  to  be  slacked  for 
the  purpose.  The  day  was  set.  He  was 
coming;  and  it  was  considered  good  form 
for  every  one  to  make  some  reference  to 
it  when  Mrs.  Judic  was  around. 

“I  tell  ye  what,”  said  Sandy,  “ you’ll 
have  to  keep  him  dost  to  the  house,  Mis’ 
Judic.  You  mustn’t  let  him  git  around 
the  blastin’.” 

“ There’s  that  colt  of  Nancy’s,”  said 
Crowe,  speaking  of  the  flecked  colt  of 
the  white  mare.  “ By  the  time  it’s  old 


enough  to  saddle,  Jamie  ’ll  be  the  right 
size  to  mount  him.” 

“ I cal’late  we’ll  have  to  shet  off  Sandy’s 
vile  swearin’  tongue,”  declared  Judson 
Shafer,  the  overseer  of  the  mill.  u He 
ain’t  fit  for  no  kid  to  be  around.” 

Crowe  decided  to  build  himself  a home ; 
and  after  that  had  been  built  in  the 
odd  hours  of  the  men,  Shafer,  the  over- 
seer, went  in  with  two  other  men  to 
put  up  a third  residence.  Camp  Crowe 
began  to  lose  its  gipsy  look — its  appear- 
ance of  being  an  overnight  caravan. 

Moreover,  Claudia  contrived  a sun- 
dial, and  she  got  Sandy  Rich  to  build 
a spring-house.  It  was  of  rough  rock, 
with  seats  by  the  side,  and  Sandy  fretted 
out,  crudely,  in  the  stone,  this  doggerel 
which  Claudia  wrote  for  the  purpose: 

Comfort  give  to  great  and  least, 

Wandering  man  and  weary  beast. 

She  sent  for  some  pepper-tree  saplings 
and  willow  cuttings,  and  set  them  out 
near  the  spring,  where  they  took  kindly 
to  their  environment. 

But  Claudia  Judic,  working,  laughing, 
cajoling,  was,  after  all,  merely  cheating 
time.  Her  hands  were  busy,  but  her 
eyes  were,  so  to  speak,  on  the  clock.  She 
was  set  to  one  tune,  wound  up  for  a 
certain  hour,  focussed  to  a coming  event ! 

“ I think,”  she  said,  gravely,  to  the 
men  at  supper  one  night,  “ that  though 
it  may  seem  foolish  in  me,  I’d  better 
start  for  the  train  the  night  before  Jamie 
is  expected.  You  see,  starting  at  dawn 
is  all  very  well  ordinarily,  and  I know 
you’ve  made  it  with  the  mules  over  and 
over  again.  Yejt,  if  one  of  them  should 
happen  to  fall  lame  or  anything  break 
about  the  wagon — ” She  broke  off  in 
horror  at  the  thought. 

“ But  where  could  you  sleep  ?”  asked 
Crowe,  turning  a deep  gaze  upon  her. 
“You  can’t  lie  out  in  the  desert,  you 
know.” 

Claudia  had  a vision  of  the  dark  won- 
der of  the  pulsing  sky,  and  the  star  of 
the  Nativity  above  the  place  where  the 
Babe  lay. 

“ Oh,  I should  not  at  all  mind  lying 
out  in  the  sand,”  she  said.  “ And  in 
the  morning  we  could  build  a fire  and 
make  our  coffee,  and  have  Mr.  Hull  over 
to  eat  with  us.  I have  always  liked  Mr. 
Hull  so  much!”  She  referred  to  tin1 
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station  agent  who  had  signalled  her 
good  luck  the  day  of  her  arrival. 

So  it  was  agreed.  Sandy  was  to  drive, 
and  Judic  and  his  wife  were  to  go  in 
the  wagon,  which  was  to  be  taken  on  to 
Santa  Cerro  for  supplies,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  San  Miguel,  pick  them  up. 

But  from  excitement  or  defect  of  will, 
James  Judic  fell  ill,  suddenly  and  acute- 
ly, and  his  wife  could  not  leave  him.  She 
came  to  breakfast  and  told  the  men. 

“ I can’t  go,”  she  said,  in  a voice  they 
had  never  heard  her  use  before.  “ Mr. 
Judic  is  very  ill  indeed.  He’ll  be  well 
by  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  if  I nurse 
him  properly,  but  I couldn’t  leave  him. 
It’s  out  of  the  question.  You’ll  have  to 
— to  go  alone,  Mr.  Rich.” 

A stormy  silence  spread  around  the 
table.  Tornado  seemed  imminent,  and 
Claudia  quivered  to  it.  She  held  the 
men  steady  with  her  brave,  tortured  eyes. 

“ Mr.  Judic  is  terribly  distressed  about 
—about  disappointing  me,”  she  said. 
“ But  he  knows  that  Mr.  Rich  will  take 
good  care  of — of — ” She  could  not  utter 
another  syllabic.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  three  years’  experience  with  her 
sha  broke  down.  But  she  had  a proud 
frankness  about  it.  She  put  her  hand 
first  to  her  trembling  lips  and  then  to 
her  eyes,  and  arose  with  dignity  and  made 
her  way  to  the  door. 

Sandy  Rich  was  off  early.  He  started, 
indeed,  a day  in  advance  of  the  appointed 
time,  but  there  was,  of  course,  the  mar- 
keting to  do  at  Santa  Cerro. 

u Thunder  and  mud!”  sighed  Sandy, 
“but  I’ll  bet  them  mules  do  go  lame! 
I’ll  bet  you  two  to  one  the  darned  wagon 
breaks!  I’d  ruther  be  chased  by  Injuns 
than  go  on  this  yere  errand!” 

“ See  you  do  it  well,”  growled  Judson 
Shafer.  “ If  you  come  back  here  with- 
out that  kid,  you’ll  be  lynched.” 

It  was  meant  for  a jest,  but  it  sounded 
curiously  unlike  one.  Sandy  knew  the 
eyes  that  watched  from  the  adobe  by  the 
pihons,  and  as  he  flicked  his  sand- 
colored  mules  down  the  mesa,  they  seemed 
to  be  burning  holes  in  his  back — those 
eyes  with  their  soft  fires.  He  resisted 
the  impulse  to  turn  as  long  as  he  could. 
It  seemed  almost  too  familiar,  too  con- 
fidential, for  him  to  respond  to  this 
mystic  and  imperious  message.  But  the 


force  was  too  compelling.  He  turned 
and  waved  his  hand.  Something  scarlet 
flashed  back  and  forth  in  answer.  It  was 
the  red  cap — of  the  right  shade — which 
Claudia  Judic  had  got  to  please  the 
critical,  heaven-blue  eyes  of  her  son! 

Work  went  badly  at  the  blastings  and 
worse  at  the  mill.  An  air  of  uncertainty 
pervaded  everything.  Mrs.  Judic  was  not 
at  dinner  nor  at  supper.  The  sound  of 
her  zither  was  not  heard.  An  appalling 
and,  it  seemed,  a presageful  silence  hung 
over  her  house.  The  night  settled  down, 
with  purple  sky  and  stars  of  burning 
beauty;  the  dawn  was  pellucid,  with  a 
whispering  ground-wind.  But  still,  at 
breakfast,  she  was  not  visible.  The  camp 
had  fed  and  battened  on  her  good  cheer, 
but  she  hid  herself  in  the  hour  of  her 
fears.  The  gay  mask  was  down,  and  she 
spared  them  the  sight  of  the  bared,  truth- 
ful face. 

The  long  day  waned — the  long,  bland, 
golden,  unemphasized  day.  It  drew  to  its 
close,  as  all  days  have  to,  whether  of 
agony  or  ecstasy.  And  on  the  mesa,  a 
little  bunch  against  the  sky,  appeared 
the  familiar  wagon. 

“ It’s  Sandy,”  said  the  men,  drawing 
long  breaths  and  lighting  their  pipes — for 
supper  was  just  over.  “ It’s  that  fool 
Sandy.”  And  they  smoked  silently,  wait- 
ing in  vicarious  agony. 

Had  the  train  been  smashed?  Had 
the  woman  kidnapped  the  child?  Had 
the  child  died  on  the  way?  These  ques- 
tions, crudely  put  and  jokingly  ex- 
changed, represented  the  sympathy  felt 
for  that  invisible  woman  in  the  adobe. 
They  did  not  know  that  at  their  utmost 
they  could  encompass  only  a portion  of 
her  fears. 

It  came  on  along  the  mesa — the  wagon 
came  on.  It  was  at  first  an  exasperating- 
ly  small  thing,  but  it  grew.  It  attained 
its  normal  size.  It  drove  into  the  camp 
yard.  A glorious  gold  from  the  utter- 
most west  enveloped  the  earth,  and  all 
things  were  visible  by  it,  though  beauti- 
fied. They  all  saw  Sandy  there  in  the 
wagon,  and  saw  him  sitting  — alone. 
The  men  were  as  statues — immovable  as 
those  hideous  dancers  back  on  the  old 
trail — as  Claudia  Judic  came  out  of  the 
adobe  and  drifted  like  an  ungraved  ghost 
down  the  warm  sands.  She  was  dressed 
in  white — none  of  them  had  ever  seen  her 
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so  dressed  before — and  she  wore  a little 
trailing  vine  in  her  hair. 

The  eyes  they  had  known  so  patient 
had  a different  look  in  them  now.  They 
held  a consuming  expectancy,  a terrible 
impatience,  a sort  of  divine  torment. 
But  there  was  only  Sandy  on  the  9eat, 
busying  himself  with  something  back  in 
the  wagon,  and  for  very  mercy  the  men 
looked  away. 

What  did  she  mean  by  coming  on  like 
that  when  she  saw  there  was  only  Sandy  ? 
They  were  indignant.  They  wanted  to 
shout  to  her  to  go  back.  Shafer  tried  to 
wave  to  her,  but  his  arms  fell  powerless. 
She  came  on  so  swiftly,  too ! A miserable 
panic  seized  upon  the  men.  They  wanted 
to  run. 

Then,  as  they  looked,  as  they  flinched, 
as  they  inwardly  cursed,  up  above  the 
seat  back  rose  a tousled  head  of  gold,  a 


pair  of  wondering  eyes  filled  with  baby- 
wisdom,  a dew-damp  face  flushed  from 
sleep,  smiling  yet  tremulous! 

Sandy  leaned  back  and  lent  a hand. 

“Up  with  you,  old  man!"  he  cried. 
“ Here  ye  are,  honey-heart,  and  here's 
yer  ma !" 

They  saw  her  come  on  and  reach  up 
her  slender  arm9.  They  saw  the  boy  look 
at  her  with  adorable  timidity;  saw  her 
beaming  beauty  banish  his  fears,  saw  her 
gather  him  close  and  walk  away  with  his 
head  pillowed  in  her  neck. 

Sandy  got  down  from  the  wagon  seat 
and  stood  on  the  shining  earth  in  the 
glorified  light.  He  began  to  unharness 
the  mules,  and  three  men  came  to  assist 
him.  Silence  hung  heavy  sweet.  But 
Sandy  valorously  broke  it. 

“I  calkilate  I don't  git  lynched,"  he 
said. 


The  Oracle 


BY  ARTHUR  DAVISON  FICKE 

I LAY  upon  the  summer  grass. 

A gold-haired  sunny  child  came  by. 
And  looked  at  me  as  loath  to  pass, 

With  questions  in  her  lingering  eye. 


She  stopped  and  wavered;  then  drew  near; 

(Ah,  the  pale  gold  around  her  head!) 

And  o’er  my  shoulder  stooped  to  peer. — 
“Why  do  you  read?"  she  said. 

“ I rend  a poet  of  old  time 

Who  sang  through  all  his  living  hours 
Beauty  of  earth, — the  streams,  the  flowers, 
The  stars,  more  lovely  than  his  rhyme. 


“ And  now  I read  him  since  men  go 
Forgetful  of  these  sweetest  things; — 
Since  he  and  I love  brooks  that  flow. 

And  dawns,  and  bees,  and  flash  of  wings." 


She  stared  at  me  with  laughing  look. 

Then  clasped  her  hands  upon  my  knees. — 
“ ITow  strange  to  read  them  in  a book ! 

I could  have  told  you  all  of  these!" 
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that  it  cannot  offer  bath-houses  and 
bathing  - beaches,  seats  on  the  beach, 
wharves,  and  boat-anchorage  to  its  sum- 
mer visitors,  not  only  allows  itself  to  be 
cut  off  from  its  own  use  of  the  sea,  but 
deprives  itself  in  great  measure  of  the 
chances  of  gain  that  come  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  summer  population.  If 
people  can  get  to  the  water,  they  will  go 
and  live,  not  necessarily  on  it,  but  near 
it.  But  they  will  not  care  to  live  near 
it  if  the  whole  water-front  has  been  so 
taken  up  by  private  owners  that  they 
cannot  go  swimming,  nor  have  reason- 
able use  of  any  part  of  the  shore,  except 
by  the  benevolence  of  some  friend.  Most 
of  the  seaboard  villages  have  common 
lands  somewhere  which  have  come  down 
to  them  from  their  provident  forebears, 
but  the  old  commons  and  parks  are  sel- 
dom on  the  shore.  They  usually  form 
one  side  of  the  main  village  street.  The 
need  of  saving  more  of  the  shore  for 
public  use  than  a wharf  or  two  for 
coasters  to  tie  up  to,  is  something  that 
has  developed  within  thirty  or  forty 
years.  It  is  a need  that  as  yet  has  been 
very  imperfectly  met,  ajnf  to  provide  for 
it  grows  year  by  year  more  difficult  and 
more  costly. 

Lakes,  great  and  small,  have  their 
charms — exceedingly  substantial  ones — 
and  their  invaluable  uses,  too,  but  they 
are  not  the  sea,  and  may  not  rival  its 
inspirations.  They  don’t  smell  like  it; 
they  don’t  taste  like  it;  they  don’t  feel 
like  it;  they  have  not  its  illimitable  sug- 
gestiveness. There  is  nothing  on  the 
bottoms  of  our  American  lakes — the  best 
lot  of  lakes  in  the  world — that  is  really 
worth  meditating  about.  No  Spanish 
galleons  with  bones  and  treasure  in 
them ; no  triremes,  no  long  boats  of 
Norse  pirates,  no  corals,  no  considerable 
store  of  pearls.  And  beyond  them  what 
is  there?  The  Spanish  Main?  Araby? 
The  Isles  of  Greece?  No;  beyond  the 
biggest  of  them  is  nothing  more  than 
Canada;  and  though  Canada  has  its  his- 
tory, fairly  well  peopled  with  romantic 
figures,  it  is  very  modern.  Down  to  the 
seashore  comes  all  history.  The  sea  is 
the  one  great  common  possession  of  all 
mankind;  the  one  great  playground  and 
battle-ground  and  provision-house  and 
roadway  of  the  nations.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  parcel  it  out  to  this 


country  or  that.  Spain  once  claimed, 
and  England  disputed,  dominion  over 
vast  stretches  of  it ; popes  have  named  . 
owners  for  oceans,  the  limits  of  which 
were  still  conjectural.  But  all  that 
has  passed.  Nobody  claims  the  high 
seas  any  more.  They  are  ours.  The 
wind  blows  over  the  great  lakes  and 
comes  clear  and  cool  to  their  borders.  It 
makes  good  air  to  breathe — wholesome, 
stimulating — but  it  does  not  come  as 
the  sea-winds  do,  freighted  with  messages 
from  all  mankind  and  from  all  history. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  living  in  a 
great  city  is  that  one  is  touched  and 
animated  by  great  currents  of  life.  In 
spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  it,  the 
crowding,  the  driving,  the  competition 
for  space,  for  air,  for  a livelihood,  there 
are  compensations  in  its  ceaseless  ac- 
tivities and  in  the  intimacies  of  its  hu- 
man associations  which  become  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  persons  who  have  once 
become  used  to  them.  Full  streets  and 
hurrying  crowds  make  an  atmosphere 
which  comes  in  time  to  seem  vivifying 
and  desirable.  It  may  be  a perverted 
taste — this  taste  for  great  cities, — but  it 
is  certainly  a growing  one;  and  while 
it  may  lead  finally  to  exhaustion  of 
energy,  it  is  at  least  an  effectual  anti- 
dote to  dry-rot.  There  is  an  analogous 
stimulation  about  the  sea.  The  seashore- 
dweller,  too,  is  always  in  touch  with 
an  immense  living  force,  always  in  mo- 
tion, subject  to  ceaseless  changes,  ter- 
rible, amiable,  beneficent,  and  cruel  by 
turns,  giving  life  and  taking  it,  but  nev- 
er indifferent  and  never  torpid.  He  is  a 
cosmopolitan  in  his  way.  In  older  days 
in  our  country,  before  railroads  simpli- 
fied and  cheapened  transportation,  the 
coast-dweller  had  the  advantage  of  his 
neighbors  inland  in  getting  away  from 
home  more,  and  seeing  distant  towns  and 
their  people.  Every  seacoast  village  then 
had  coast-trading  schooners,  and  the 
bigger  towns  with  better  harbors  had 
whaling-fleets,  and  other  ships  that  sailed 
for  any  port  that  promised  profit.  Not 
much  of  that  deep-sea  adventure  is  left 
to  them  nowadays,  when  a large  part  of 
the  coastwise  traffic  has  gone  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  steamers  plying  between  all 
the  great  ports  in  the  world  have  pretty 
much  monopolized  the  transportation  on 
the  deep  seas.  But  the  coast-dwellers 
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Young  Bob  Kemp 
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AS  you  did  not  know  the  Whist  Set  of 
Palmerton,  I am  sure  you  will  die 
without  knowing  the  best  and  the 
dearest  people  the  world  has  seen.  The 
Whist  Set  met  every  Thursday  evening, 
usually  at  “ Mrs.  De’s  ” (for  so  we  called 
the  gentle  aquiline-nosed  lady,  one  of  the 
De  Mortimers  of  New  Rochelle),  and 
was  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  the  little 
Iowa  town. 

To  play  whist  is  in  itself  a token  of 
aristocracy,  or  was  in  those  days — now  it 
is  played  by  very  common  people,  I hear, 
— and  to  play  whist  with  the  Whist  Set 
was  to  be  above  the  struggle  for  social 
position.  It  was  to  be  cultured  and  re- 
fined and  gentle  to  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce “ calliope  ” and  “ isothermal  ” so 
correctly  that  no  one  outside  the  set 
could  understand  them.  Dear  gentle 
ladies!  Only  “ Mrs.  De  ” remains  now; 
and  the  gentlemen  ? — they  are  all  gone, 
every  one,  even  Young  Bob  Kemp!  It 
is  a different  Palmerton  now  than  when 
I was  a girl.  My  Palmerton  was  a hill- 
top on  which  the  Whist  Set  lived  in 
gentle  consciousness  of  the  “ down-town  ” 
and  of  the  “ meadows  ” where  business 
and  labor  were  supposed  to  be.  Now 
Palmerton  is  sawmills  and  shops,  and 
the  main  street,  and  public  libraries,  and 
improvements,  and  noise,  and  prosperity. 
It  is  a great  decadence. 

I must  have  been  a very  silent  and 
obedient  little  girl  in  those  days,  for  I 
was  allowed  to  go  to  the  whists  with  my 
aunt.  I suppose  I went  to  sleep  in  a 
chair  very  soon  after  the  playing  began, 
for  I recollect  always  finding  myself  on 
“Mrs.  Do's  ” big  bed  when  home-going 
time  came,  but  while  I remained  awake 
I was  blissfully  happy.  I used  to  look 
forward  to  the  whist  evening  all  the 
week.  “ Mrs.  De's  v house  always  smelled 
-o  good.  It  was  the  odor  of  sandalwood, 
I know  now.  And  always  she  met  me 
with  the  same,  “And  Elsie  too!  Well! 
well  V ' which  was  like  a clean  aristocratic 
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benediction.  Then  there  were  wafers  for 
me  at  once;  thin  cakelets  that  melted 
on  your  tongue  and  tasted  very  much  like 
the  wafers  we  fed  the  goldfish  on  at 
home,  but  with  a tantalizing  flavor  that 
was  almost  tasteable,  but  not  quite.  And 
preserved  ginger!  Just  a little  piece,  but 
there  was  no  other  in  all  Palmerton,  and 
it  was  like  a bit  of  edible  fairy-land. 

“ Mrs.  De’s  ” house  was  a wonderland 
to  me  then.  Its  china  was  so  thin,  its 
linen  so  fine  and  white,  and  everything 
so  unusual  and  delicate  and  gentle . 
Things  can  have  gentleness,  I am  sure, 
and  in  “ Mrs.  De’s  ” house  one  wished  to 
be  polite  to  the  very  china  and  teapots. 

And  “Mrs.  De  ” herself  was  more  gentle 
and  delicate  than  anything  in  her  house. 

Tall  and  gray  and  thin  and  very,  very 
proud,  in  a sweet  way  that  hurt  no 
one’s  feelings,  but  was  constantly  hurting 
her  own. 

The  other  ladies  were  quite  as  gentle 
and  sweet;  Miss  Sophy  and  Mrs.  E.,  my 
aunt  Lou,  Mary  Wentworth,  the  Warren 
sisters,  and  all  the  rest.  Then  there  were 
the  men.  Mr.  De,  big  and  bluff  and 
serious  and  kind;  Mr.  Howard,  gray- 
hairod  and  a bank  president,  and  occa- 
sionally the  rector.  They  all  considered 
whist  a most  serious  occupation.  Even 
my  aunt,  who  couldn't  remember  trumps 
or  what  had  been  played,  and  who  led  the 
wrong  card  regularly,  felt,  I am  sure,  that 
next  to  religion  came  whist.  You  can 
imagine,  then,  how  odd  and  quaint  Bob 
Kemp  must  have  seemed  among  those 
gentle,  serious  whisters.  For  there  was 
not  a serious  thing  apparent  about  Bob 
Kemp.  Bob  Kemp  at  the  whist  night 
was  like — let  me  see! — like  a harlequin 
in  church. 

This  was  Bob  Kemp:  A tall  man,  iron- 
gray  hair  parted  at  one  side  and  brushed 
smoothly  over  the  bald  place  and  fluffed 
up  just  over  his  ears,  thin  white  face  and 
narrow,  square  forehead,  dozens  of  little 
smile  wrinkles  at  the  sides  of  his  eyes;  a 
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good  chin;  a white  mustache,  with  long 
drooping  ends;  wee  feet  and  hands,  and 
the  brightest,  most  twinkling,  gray  eyes 
man  ever  had. 

Usually  Bob  Kemp  said,  “ Miss  Lou  ” 
(that  was  my  aunt),  “ we  will  let  these 
old  fogies  cut  for  partners,  but  you  and  I 
will  play  together  to-night.  We  must  re- 
deem our  errors  of  last  week,”  and  my 
aunt  would  agree,  because  she,  dear  lady, 
knew  she  played  miserably,  and  she  did 
not  like  to  be  an  annoyance  to  any  of  the 
better  players.  It  did  not  matter  to  Bob 
Kemp.  And  the  others  agreed  to  this,  be- 
cause it  was  hoped  that  some  time  Bob 
Kemp  would — well,  that  Aunt  Lou  would 
become  Mrs.  Bob  Kemp!  There  seemed 
no  one  young  enough  and  good  enough  for 
Aunt  Lou  but  Bob  Kemp,  and  every  one 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  Aunt  Lou 
and  best  for  Bob  Kemp,  and  Bob  Kemp 
really  meant  to  marry  Aunt  Lou  some- 
time, but  he  thought  there  was  no  hurry. 
He  was  young  yet  and  so  was  Aunt  Lou, 
and  he  did  not  believe  in  a man  marrying 
too  young!  Bob  Kemp  was  fifty-nine, 
and  my  aunt  Lou  only  fifty.  lie  had 
felt  too  young  to  marry  for  forty  years, 
and  he  swore  he  felt  younger  every  day. 

Of  course  there  was  no  engagement, 
nor  even  anything  understood  between 
Aunt  Lou  and  Bob  Kemp,  but  it  was 
understood  by  all  the  other  “ whisters.” 
Bob  Kemp  always  walked  home  with 
Aunt  Lou  and  me,  and  I have  been  told 
that  he  began  walking  home  with  her 
some  twenty  years  before  I was  born. 
Bob  Kemp  gloried  in  his  youth.  He  felt 
young,  and  he  boasted  that  he  felt  young, 
and  by  filling  his  life  with  boyish  pranks 
he  kept  himself  young.  He  was  always 
up  to  some  kind  of  trick.  I remember 
how  shocked  I was  when  he  took  dinner 
with  us  once  and  Aunt  Lou  foolishly 
asked  him  to  say  grace,  and  he  rattled  off 
the  alphabet  under  his  breath ! Aunt 
Lou  did  not  hear  him,  but  I did,  and, 
like  a little  minx,  I told  her.  He  took 
the  upbraiding  that  Aunt  Lou  gave  as 
part  of  the  good  joke,  and  assured  her 
that  he  had  given  the  Lord  all  the  graces 
that  could  be  possibly  said.  It  was  merely 
a matter  of  arranging  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  properly.  Some  of  the  things 
he  did  were  so  shocking  that  the  dear  old 
ladies  of  the  Whist  Set  would  have  been 
mortally  offended,  but  that  it  was  Bob 


Kemp  did  them.  They  forgave  him  be- 
cause he  was  Bob  Kemp,  and  especially 
because  he  was  Young  Bob  Kemp.  I 
think  they  liked  his  youthfulness.  They 
must  have  felt,  at  times,  that  they  were 
quite  old,  and  have  joyed  in  the  com- 
panionship of  a young  man.  They  really 
believed  he  was  young.  They  had  be- 
lieved it  so  many  years  that  it  had  be- 
come an  accepted  fact,  like  “ When  in 
doubt  play  trumps.” 

He  was  always  a gentleman,  and  be- 
sides, he  was  their  only  link  with  the 
newer  and  younger  Palmerton. 

Bob  Kemp  danced.  Every  night  he 
seemed  to  have  a dance,  or  a party,  or  a 
straw-ride,  or  some  pleasuring  on  hand, 
and  he  was  as  popular  with  the  girls  of 
the  younger  sets  as  he  was  with  the  old 
ladies  of  the  Whist  Set.  There  were  few 
of  the  younger  men  and  boys  who  had  a 
chance  with  the  girls  if  Bob  Kemp’s  in- 
vitation arrived  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  so  witty,  so  well  dressed,  so  gentle- 
manly, and  such  a splendid  dancer  that  to 
have  him  for  an  escort  or  a partner  was 
a great  happiness.  I imagine  that  my 
aunt  rather  liked  this  popularity  of  Bob 
Kemp;  I know  she  thought  of  him  as  a 
boy  rather  than  a man. 

It  seems  a trite  thing  to  say,  but  it  was 
the  youthfulness  of  Bob  Kemp  that  kept 
him  young,  just  as  the  knowledge  of  her 
beauty  keeps  a woman  beautiful.  Bob 
Kemp  lived  his  youth  and  joyed  in  it.  I 
can  hardly  say  that  he  cultivated  it,  for 
that  is  too  cruel,  but  he  met  it  more 
than  half-way,  and  he  needed  the  spur 
it  gave  him. 

In  his  truly  young  days  Bob  Kemp  had 
gone  the  pace,  which,  in  a raw  town  like 
Palmerton,  is  a brutal  pace  indeed.  I 
never  learned  just  what  it  was  he  did,  but 
there  was  a horrid  scandal,  and  he  was 
never  to  be  trusted  by  cold-blooded 
business  men  again.  It  must  have  been 
very  brave  of  him  to  stay  in  Palmerton. 
The  gossips  are  like  gadflies  there.  But 
he  stayed,  and  after  the  debauch  that  led 
to  the  wickedness,  whatever  it  was,  he 
was  never  seen  intoxicated  again,  but  he 
never  forgot,  and  his  gayety  and  youth 
were  but  anodynes  that  eased  the  pain  of 
a great  wound.  He  hid  from  himself  in 
the  new  self  he  created,  but  the  old  self 
was  just  outside,  ready  to  step  in  and 
render  his  life  miserable.  I know  we 
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young  girls  used  to  think,  when  we  were 
old  enough  to  think,  that  Bob  Kemp  was 
a great  buffoon  and  laughing-stock,  but 
when  I became  older  and  knew  his  story 
I,  for  one,  saw  in  him  a hero  such  as  the 
world  has  but  few  of — a weak  man  with 
strength  enough  to  call  to  his  aid  a second 
self  to  combat  his  weakness. 

There  was  something  magnificent  in 
the  way  he  fooled  not  only  our  little 
world,  but  himself  also,  into  believing  in 
his  youth,  in  spite  of  the  bald  spot  and 
the  smile  wrinkles  and  the  gray  hair. 

Whether  his  misdemeanor  had  been  so 
great  that  no  one  dared  give  him  a posi- 
tion of  trust,  or  whether  the  first  years  of 
distrust  killed  his  ambition,  or  whether 
his  gayeties  absorbed  all  the  ambition  he 
had  I do  not  know,  but  he  never  had  a 
position  above  that  of  a common  clerk- 
ship in  a book-store,  and  the  wage  must 
have  been  pitifully  small.  He  took  a 
room  at  this  or  that  boarding-house  as 
old  ones  discontinued  or  new  ones  began, 
but  it  was  always  the  smallest  room  and 
the  cheapest.  He  spent  most  of  his  wage 
for  clothes — for  a young  man  must  dress 
well — or  for  the  expenses  his  social  gaye- 
ties demanded. 

He  was  in  many  respects  the  life  of 
the  town;  always  foremost  in  organizing 
pleasures,  as  subscription  dances,  moon- 
light excursions  on  the  river,  and  so  on, 
and  scarce  a day  passed  that  the  Palmer- 
ton  Eagle  did  not  record  some  doing  of 
his,  either  in  society  or  in  the  way  of 
harmless  practical  jokes. 

The  Whist  Set  very  seldom  got  into  the 
Eagle.  I think  Van  Dorn,  the  editor,  left 
their  names  out  purposely,  for  he  had  a 
good  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
the  Whist  Set  was  too  genteel  and  re- 
tiring to  be  dragged  relentlessly  into  the 
glare  of  print;  Van  Dorn  felt  that  it 
would  mar  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
Palmerton, — he  had  an  artistic  soul  in 
his  hard-worked  body. 

Just  because  the  Whist  Set  was  so 
seldom  in  print  it  enjoyed  the  more  the 
frequent  allusions  to  Bob  Kemp.  The 
refined  ladies  were  so  far  from  the  bus- 
tle of  society  that  the  little  “ Locals  ” 
were  looked  for  eagerly.  The  printed 
doings  of  Boh  Kemp  were  their  share 
in  the  Eagle . 

I know  Bob  Kemp  enjoyed  its  items. 
In  fact,  he  usually  posted  Van  Dorn, 


stopping  in  at  the  littered  editorial-room 
on  his  way  home  to  smoke  a cigar  and 
give  full  particulars,  for  the  Eagle  had 
no  society  editor.  I know,  too,  that  Bob 
Kemp  had  a scrap-book  in  which  he 
pasted  the  items,  lie  laughingly  said  he 
inteuded  writing  a history  of  Palmerton’s 
social  gayeties  sometime,  and  that  the 
clippings  were  his  documents,  but  it 
would  have  been  an  incomplete  history, 
if  he  had  ever  written  it,  for  the  affairs 
in  which  he  took  no  part  were  not  record- 
ed in  the  scrap-book. 

One  of  the  things  that  few  people  have 
the  hardihood  to  admit  is  that  they  like 
to  see  their  names  in  the  newspapers,  and 
in  Palmerton  this  was  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a principle,  but  there  are  few 
who  do  not  feel  a sense  of  consequence 
and  honor  to  have  their  doings  thus  pub- 
licly recorded  for  all  their  protestations, 
and  with  Bob  Kemp  it  went  farther.  He 
was  inordinately  proud  of  the  publicity. 

It  was  the  balm  that  eased  the  sore  of 
his  otherwise  inconsequential  life,  but 
no  one  ever  guessed  how  vital  it  had  be- 
come until  Van  Dorn  sold  the  Eagle  and 
young  Edgren  took  the  editorial  chair. 

Van  Dorn  had  grown  old  in  the 
harness,  and,  like  so  many  others  in  the 
West,  his  was  a real  genius  cramped  and 
stunted  by  the  bands  liquor  had  forged 
around  it  in  his  early  days.  Like  so  many 
other  old  settlers  of  the  West,  too,  he  had 
won  a thrilling  battle  against  his  vice, 
and  while  Bob  Kemp  was  still  a baby, 
Van  Dorn  had  “straightened  up,”  but 
the  stigma  always  remained.  He  must 
have  felt  the  soil  of  it  all  his  life,  and, 
like  so  many  other  born  overlords  of  man- 
kind in  the  West,  the  common  failing 
of  his  youth  democratized  one  who  was  at 
heart  an  aristocrat,  and  the  Eagle  politic- 
ally went  with  the  “masses,”  who,  para- 
doxically, were  a minority  in  Iowa,  al- 
though Palmerton  itself  usually  went 
strongly  democratic. 

Being  so  much  older  than  Bob  Kemp, 
it  was  but  natural  that  Van  Dorn  should 
think  of  him  as  “ Young  Bob  Kemp,”  and 
write  of  him  as  “Young  Bob  Kemp.” 
Van  Dorn  never  seemed  to  know  that 
Bob  Kemp  and  his  contemporaries  had 
grown  older  than  they  were  in  the  days 
when  they  were  the  “ young  set.”  Day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  as  Bob 
Kemp  grew  balder  and  grayer,  Van  Dorn 
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wrote  the  same  little  items,  telling  how 
“ Bob  Kemp,  one  of  our  younger  set,” 
did  so  and  so ; and  how  “ Bob  Kemp, 
Lillian  Vose,  and  several  other  young 
people  ” made  this  or  that  excursion,  or 
how  “ Bob  Kemp,  the  popular  young 
bachelor,”  arranged  a dance,  or  decorated 
a church  with  greens,  or  made  a flying 
visit  to  Eastbourne. 

Between  the  elderly  ladies  and  men  of 
the  Whist  Set,  who  considered  him  a 
spoiled  boy,  and  the  columns  of  the  Eagle, 
Bob  Kemp  was  perpetually  bathed  in  the 
fountain  of  youth,  and  did  not  know  he 
was  growing  old. 

I suppose  there  were  some  in  Palmer- 
ton  who  saw  in  him  only  a worn-out,  de- 
cayed, old  dandy,  making  a buffoon  of 
himself,  but  they  were  not  his  friends 
or  those  who  knew  him  best.  To  me  and 
to  all  of  the  better  souls — I was  so  young 
then  that  I was  guiltless  of  a soul,  I 
suppose,  being  all  stomach — he  was  as 
young  as  he  imagined  himself.  I know 
that  I looked  on  him  as  a meet  playmate 
for  one  of  my  tender  years.  I would  have 
been  astounded  if  any  one  had  told  me 
that  Bob  Kemp  was  old,  just  as  I would 
have  been  surprised  if  I had  heard  that 
my  aunt  Lou  was  an  old  maid.  Age  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Aunt  Lou — she  was 
just  Aunt  Lou;  and  Bob  Kemp  was, 
equally,  just  Bob  Kemp. 

There  was  a peculiar  irony — or  shall  I 
call  it  malice? — in  the  fate  that  made 
Van  Dorn  break  his  leg  on  a slip- 
pery walk.  He  lay  in  bed  for  months, 
cheerfully  proclaiming  a quick  recov- 
ery, and  then  the  leg  was  amputated 
and  he  failed  rapidly;  but  not  before  he 
had  chosen  his  successor  carefully,  feel- 
ing that  to  leave  the  Eagle  in  bad  hands 
would  be  to  play  a scurvy  trick  on  the 
town  he  loved  so  well.  He  sold  the  Eagle 
to  Edgren  for  less  than  he  could  have  had 
from  another  bidder,  because  he  felt  that 
Edgren  was  the  best  man  for  the  town. 

Xo  one  missed  Van  Dorn  so  deeply  as 
Hob  Kemp.  Tin*  midnight  chats  in  the 
editorial  office  had  become  a habit  with 
him,  and  although  Van  Dorn  had  intro- 
duced him  to  Edgren  and  he  tried  to  con- 
tinue the  chats  with  the  newcomer,  he 
found  Edgren  too  serious  in  his  work  and 
too  busy,  as  was  natural  for  a man  who 
had  all  the  ropes  of  a new  location  to  learn. 

Bob  Kemp  climbed  the  dark  stairs  to 


the  office  several  times  and  received  only 
scant,  although  courteous,  attention  be- 
fore Edgren  realized  that  in  Bob  Kemp 
lay  the  mine  of  society  news  he  had 
sought  so  vainly. 

“ Mr.  Kemp,”  he  said,  one  night,  “ 1 
was  told  on  the  street  to-day,  while  I 
was  nosing  around  for  news,  that  you 
were  Van  Dorn’s  stand-by  for  society 
gossip.  I hope  you  won’t  go  back  on  the 
Eagle  now,  just  when  it  needs  all  the 
help  it  can  get  to  patch  out  a poor  editor 
sufficiently  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  big, 
good  man  it  has  lost.” 

Bob  Kemp  smiled  pleasantly. 

“ I didn’t  like  to  press  my  services  on 
you,”  he  said,  “ but  if  you  want  my  tittle- 
tattle  I am  as  eager  to  let  you  have  it 
as  you  are  to  get  it.  I get  around  a bit 
in  the  social  element,  and  1 like  to  stick 
by  the  Eagle.  Help  the  old  bird  out,  you 
know.”  lie  laughed,  and  after  that  they 
were  the  best  of  friends.  Bob  Kemp 
never  had  an  enemy;  at  least  not  long. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Edgren 
would  look  at  people  and  sets  from  Van 
tlom’s  view-point.  Van  Dorn  was  old; 
Edgren  was  very  young,  hardly  more 
than  a boy.  To  Edgren,  Bob  Kemp  must 
have  seemed  almost  patriarchal.  The 
entire  paper  showed  the  change  in  editor- 
ship. There  was  more  personal  news  of 
the  very  popular  young  people — of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  set,  and  of  the  High-School 
graduates,  and  those  of  the  dancing- 
school  age, — and  less  news  of  the  elderly 
men  and  women  who  formed  the  Palmer- 
ton  that  Van  Dorn  knew  best. 

I remember  Bob  Kemp  coming  into 
u Mrs.  De’s  ” parlor  the  first  evening  his 
name  appeared  in  the  Eagle  after  Edgren 
took  charge.  He  made  us  all  laugh;  the 
ladies  laughed  gently  as  was  their  gentle 
way,  and  “ Mr.  De  ” roared  out  his 
guffaws,  and  my  aunt  Lou  was  quite 
hysterical.  I giggled.  Bob  Kemp  had 
turned  up  his  coat-collar  and  came  in 
with  his  back  bent,  leaning  on  a cane, 
and  with  his  lips  drawn  in  over  his  teeth 
to  mimic  the  toothless  jaws  of  old  age. 
It  was  a capital  take-off.  His  hand  and 
his  knees  trembled,  and  his  voice  trembled 
over  the  words  he  mumbled  out,  and  then 
he  straightened  up  and  turned  down  his 
collar  and  joined  us  in  our  laugh.  He 
had  a copy  of  the  Eagle,  and  he  showed 
us  a paragraph : 
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“ Robert  Kemp,  one  of  the  older  set, 
has  taken  a praiseworthy  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  dances  of  the  Friday- 
Night  Club,  working  untiringly  to  pro- 
mote the  pleasure  of  our  young  soci- 
ety people.” 

His  eyes  fairly  sparkled  with  the  fun 
the  paragraph  afforded  him. 

“See  what  associating  with  ‘De’  and 
Howard  here  has  brought  me  to,”  he 
tatinted.  “ Because  1 mix  with  them  I 
am  branded  as  one  of  the  older  set!  What 
is  that  quotation?  — ‘He  who  touches 
pitch — ’ ” 

“ Mrs.  De  ” coughed  her  prefatory  lady- 
like cough  and  smiled.  ,, 

“ Why  do  you  blame  the  gentlemen 
only?”  she  asked.  “We  ladies  are  quite 
as  guilty — except  Miss  Lou, — are  we 
not  ?” 

Bob  Kemp  bowed  in  his  immutable 
way. 

“ Ladies  are  always  young,”  he  said, 
and  “Mrs.  De  ” shook  her  fan  at  him 
and  smiled,  but  not  ill-pleased. 

I remember,  the  next  night,  as  Aunt 
Lou  was  reading  the  Eagle , she  said: 

“ I wish  the  paper  would  not  call  Bob 
Kemp  old.  It  makes  me  feel  old  too.” 

I do  not  know  what  the  paragraph  was 
that  night,  but  Edgren  could  not,  it  seem- 
ed, speak  of  Bob  Kemp  without  insisting 
on  his  agedness.  I do  not  suppose  he 
even  gave  the  matter  a moment’s  thought. 
It  was  natural  that  he,  a newcomer, 
should  classify  Palmerton  folks  into  “the 
young  people,”  “ the  old  people,”  and  the 
others  who  were  just  “ people.”  He  was 
seeking  to  lay  out  the  puppets  that  meant 
his  news,  as  one  separates  and  classifies 
the  suits  in  a whist  hand,  and  Bob  Kemp 
fell  into  the  elderly  group. 

The  next  Thursday  Bob  Kemp  was  not 
with  us— there  was  a dance  or  something 
that  required  his  attendance,  but  Ed- 
greii’s  paragraphs  appeared  almost  daily. 
The  following  whist  night  the  para- 
graphs spoke  of  Bob  Kemp  as  one  of 
the  “old  settlers.”  Of  course  he  was 
that— many  Pnlmertonians  much  young- 
er than  he  wore  entitled  to  admission  to 
the  Old  Settlers  Society,  but  Bob  Kemp 
would  have  been  the  last  man  to  join 
the  society. 

He  was  late  coming  to  “Mrs.  Do's" 
that  night;  I had  already  had  my  wafers 
and  my  candied  ginger,  and  was  asleep 


on  the  couch  in  the  hall  when  he  entered. 
He  went  in  to  give  his  greetings  and  then 
came  into  the  hall  again  to  remove  his 
overcoat,  and  I was  awakened.  Sleepy 
as  I was  at  the  moment,  and  young  as  I 
was,  I was  puzzled  by  the  change  in  him. 
Instead  of  his  straight,  military  bearing, 
he  was  slouched  forward  in  the  shoul- 
ders and  his  cheeks  looked  flabby,  and 
when  I saw  his  eyes  they  were  dull  and 
tired-looking.  His  whole  appearance  was 
of  weariness. 

When  he  saw  me  he  straightened  with 
a suddenness  that  was  almost  a jerk,  and 
forced  a smile  and  a twinkle  and  pinched 
my  cheek,  as  he  always  did,  and  I heard 
the  bravado  of  his  jest  when  he  went  into 
the  paHor,  but  when  I went  with  my 
aunt  Lou  to  the  bedroom  where  the 
ladies  donned  their  wraps  after  the  whist, 
I heard  them  commenting  with  sweet  con- 
cern on  the  change  in  Bob  Kemp. 

“lie  looks  quite  old,  for  so  young  a 
man,”  said  dear  little  Miss  Sophy,  and 
“ Mrs.  De  ” murmured, 

“ Overwork,  my  dear.” 

As  if  Bob  Kemp  ever  did  any  real 
work. 

He  missed  the  next  whist  night,  too, 
but  we  did  not  learn  until  the  following 
Monday  that  it  was  because  he  was  ill. 

Aunt  Lou  inquired  every  day  of  Dr. 
Tonbridge,  who  lived  next  door  to  us, 
but  the  doctor  was  very  grave  about  the 
case.  He  said  Bob  Kemp  seemed  to  have 
no  ambition  to  get  well,  and  that  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  particularly  wrong. 
It  was  just  a general  breakdown. 

“If  I were  not  so  sure  of  the  facts,” 
he  said,  “if  I did  not  know  Bob  Kemp  so 
well,  I should  say  it  was  a case  where 
stimulants  had  been  used  for  years  to 
keep  the  patient  going,  and  that  a sudden 
discontinuance  of  the  stimulants  had 
caused  a complete  collapse.  I may  be 
able  to  do  something  for  him  yet,  but  I 
don’t  know  how  to  take  hold  of  the  case. 
I can’t  find  the  weak  spot.” 

The  good  doctor  could  not  be  expected 
to  see  that  the  weak  spot  was  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Eagle,  he  read  every  evening. 

Then  there  was  one  morning  when  the 
doctor  said  that  he  had  no  hope. 

When  Aunt  Lou  came  into  the  house 
her  face  was  a little  paler  than  usual. 
She  bade  me  go  to  “ Mrs.  De’s  ” at  once 
and  say  that  she  wanted  her  company 
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for  a visit  to  Bob  Kemp,  who  was  dying, 
and  then,  before  I could  put  on  my  hood, 
she  changed  her  mind  and  put  on  her 
own  things  and  took  me  with  her  to  Mrs. 
Fulson’s,  where  Bob  Kemp  was  boarding. 

The  widow  apologized  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room — and  the  apology  was 
needed, — and  then  she  left  us  alone  with 
the  sick  man. 

I do  not  know  what  Aunt  Lou  had 
come  prepared  to  say.  Whatever  it  was 
she  was  unable  to  say  it.  I think  she 
was  terribly  shocked  by  his  appearance. 
I was.  I did  not  know  the  man  on  the 
bed  for  Bob  Kemp  at  all.  His  long  hair 
hung  in  strings  of  white  about  his  thin 
face,  his  cheeks  were  great  hollows,  and 
his  eyes  were  sunken,  and,  oh,  so  tired- 
looking!  Never,  never  have  I seen  such 
utter  hopeless  weariness  and  dulness  in 
human  eyes. 

He  evidently  lacked  nothing  that 
friends  could  give.  The  ladies  of  the 
Whist  Set  had  sent  dainties  enough  for  a 
hospital,  and  softer  pillows  and  even 
flowers  and  books. 

I believe  I drew  back  from  him  fright- 
ened, but  he  did  not  seem  to  see  me.  lie 
looked  at  Aunt  Lou  a long  time.  She 
could  not  take  his  hand  if  she  wished 


to  take  it,  for  both  his  hands  were  under 
the  coverlet.  It  must  have  been  very 
painful  for  her  to  stand  there  trying  to 
speak  and  unable  to,  and  presently  she 
put  her  hands  over  her  face  and  sobbed. 

Bob  Kemp  did  not  change  his  expres- 
sion in  the  least.  He  only  shook  his  head 
slowly  on  the  pillow  and  eyed  her  wearily, 
and  then  he  said,  quite  as  wearily: 

“ I’m  too  old ! Too  old !”  and  con- 
tinued to  shake  his  head,  and  after 
a while  again, 

“ Too  old.” 

People  cannot  be  held  accountable  for 
their  feelings,  and  my  aunt  Lou  felt 
more  deeply,  or  at  least  more  powerful- 
ly, than  most,  and  she  presently  turned 
and  ran  from  the  room  and  down  the 
stairs,  moaning. 

I have  always  felt  a sense  of  shame  in 
the  presence  of  big  emotions,  and  I felt 
it  then.  1 kept  my  emotions  trodden 
down  and  out  of  sight,  and  I followed 
Aunt  Lou  sneakingly,  I dare  say.  She 
let  down  her  thick  brown  veil  before  we 
went  on  the  street,  and  we  walked  home 
silently,  but  once  we  were  in  our  own 
house  she  clasped  me  close  and  wept  over 
me,  half  moaning  and  half  speaking, 
calling  me  dear  names. 


A Thrush  Singing 

BY  FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN 

Perched  on  the  topmost  branch  of  yonder  tree, 
Emblem  of  joy  and  its  epitome; 

in  his  green  minaret,  at  midday’s  hush. 

Hark! — ’tis  the  song  of  the  muezzin  Thrush. 

Music  wherein  the  sweetness  of  the  day 
Is  all  transformed  in  some  transcendent  way: 

Fragrance  and  color,  glint  of  grass  and  dew. 
Changed  into  melody  marvellously  new 

The  Earth  beneath  him;  Heaven's  blue  above; 
And  Allah  listening  to  learn  his  love! 
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INTRODUCTORY  ll.-WEST-AFRICAN  PLANTATION  LIFE  TO-DAY 

BY  HENRY  W.  NE VINSON 


Bailundu,  Africa,  May  //,  iyo*- 

“ Since  I last  wrote  to  you  from  Hike  I have  been  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, hare  crossed  the  Hungry  Country  twice,  and  thoroughly  explored 
all  that  district  and  the  country  beyond.  Of  course  l have  received  no 
letters  or  news  from  you  or  any  one  else  since  December , but  l hope  to 
reach  Loanda  iti  a month's  time , and  to  find  letters  there. 

“ The  task  has  been  dangerous  and  difficult.  For  nine  weeks  I have 
had  fever  almost  continuously.  I am  worn  very  thin.  For  three  months 
[ have  been  lame  on  both  feet  from  some  sort  of  poison.  Through  the 
Hungry  Country — five  weeks  hard  going  on  foot  — / had  to  do  on  one 
meal  a day  and  that  bad.  I am  now  only  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast , but,  unhappily,  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the  wholt 
prospecting  is  still  before  me. 

A runner  takes  this  to  catch  the  mail  at  Henguela.  I might  hart 
caught  that  boat , but  was  too  ill  with  fever.  It  would  not  have  made 
much  difference  in  the  end,  and  as  it  is  I may  have  a chance  of  stalking 
a famous  lion  which  has  killed  fifty  people  on  the  footpath  down. 

%i  I much  regret  the  delay  of  my  report , but  it  cannot  be  helped.  If  I 
do  not  get  back , I shall  leave  it  addressed  to  you  in  separate  envelopes , 
and  some  of  it  may  possibly  arrive , though  my  luggage  will , of  course , 
be  plundered.  t ( Signed ) Henry  YV.  Nevinson.’’ 

[ From  a private  letter  just  received. ] 


LOANDA  is  much  disquieted  in  mind. 
The  town  is  really  called  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda,  but  it  has  dropped  its 
Christian  name,  just  as  kings  drop  their 
surnames.  Between  Moorish  Tangiers 
and  Dutch  Cape  Town,  it  is  the  only 
place  that  looks  like  a town  at  all.  It 
has  about  it  what  so  few  African  places 
have — the  feeling  of  history.  We  are 
aware  of  the  centuries  that  lie  behind  its 
present  form,  and  we  feel  in  its  ruinous 
quays  the  record  of  early  Portuguese 
explorers  and  of  the  Dutch  settlers. 

In  the  mouldering  little  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Salvation,  beside  the  beach  where 
native  women  wash,  there  exists  the  only 
work  of  art  which  this  side  of  Africa 
can  show.  The  church  bears  the  date  of 
1064,  but  the  work  of  art  was  perhaps 
ordered  a few  years  before  that,  while 
the  Dutch  were  holding  the  town.  For 
it  consists  of  a series  of  pictures  in  blue- 
and-white  Dutch  tiles,  evidently  repre- 
senting scenes  in  Loanda’s  history.  In 

* This  article  was  written  in  Loanda  late 
last  year  before  Mr.  Nevinson  left  there  for 
the  interior. 
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some  cases  the  tiles  have  fallen  down, 
and  been  stuck  on  again  by  natives  in 
the  same  kind  of  chaos  in  which  natives 
would  rearrange  the  stars.  But  in  one 
picture  a gallant  old  ship  is  seen  laboring 
in  tempest;  in  another  a gallant  young 
horseman  in  pursuit  of  a stag  is  leaping 
over  a cliff  into  the  sea;  and  in  the 
third  a thin  square  of  Christian  soldiers 
in  broad  - brimmed  hats,  braided  tail- 
coats, and  silk  stockings  is  being  at- 
tacked on  every  side  by  a black  and  un- 
clad host  of  savages  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  Christians  are  ranged  round 
two  little  cottages,  which  must  signify 
the  fort  of  Loanda  at  the  time.  Two 
little  cannons  belch  smoke  and  lay  many 
black  figures  low.  The  soldiers  are  firing 
their  muskets  into  the  air,  no  doubt  in 
the  hope  that  the  height  of  the  trajectory 
will  bring  the  bullets  down  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  foe,  though  the  opposing 
forces  are  hardly  twenty  yards  apart. 

The  natives  in  one  place  have  caught 
hold  of  a priest  and  are  about  to  exalt 
him  to  martyrdom,  but  I think  none 
of  the  Christian  soldiers  have  fallen.  In 
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etiliVi  kue'ep,  .a!  flip  f Vpfr>URy  nf  elnrli  but  iiev  fuir.;-  r 

I hi*  \vUr-.*hi|v*  em)  Mr, ' The  subtly,  «>v»-r  ihr  Hat  hi^i 

f«  rh  (M-  Vt ! I it*  tu?niO'«i  JS  t'tvaVU*  \*  ) h !*  TUrki- 

M.)  lyV  >r  V;Hiii?»ji  i'«iiM  ^ v.,  *..v}m.-.  •,. > . < F ,m  - rim,  nn  l pVpt,S 


bln'-kin^.  «iill  pnif  -niiUrs  n.*  F»r 


^fjMfrvi  Uii^:  iiy v <\r  re 

i iV.  h mdi  nvky  ai-ji ! 

liiv.vr  .rm-s  0 | 
n*-'n«?M.Jt  },v  dr*  ).?Fr 

s.  i k foci  r i « ;V> » d : 4 ‘ hi  * rt*  a re 


ot  u . • /CW-1  vfkf \ X-'^xw 


ihr  i \i  lt  d pri^utirr^ 

feitif 

.PomiKaL  Ivur 

lu*h Oi , 

ria&SN'4)*V  ■ ';><nalt 

from  t hr  am'iiuvtye>t: 

ahr^»i 

nvv-  /*  f 

* i‘  •>!.! 

«*. -F r in 

aid  :^'tir’v  * _«*. 

i^mr,  '«m)u4:  ru^tyF 

|fi  •tr-»h*H 

1 wi»b 

r|  eiH,  eli 

:i iVpfinf . ‘ Ur  hr  hntiVnivaL  . v •. 

rhililiun^t  nj 

PIP 

olihysf 

\^KiVF 

Miit. 

Thm 

#b<»Qi 

V'  -':4u;.' 

Flier 

i i>  ; 

1;  v/esf  , 

Ul  lf./i  i >>}  jf/i  t 

hi'ii 
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oil-hmips  Whir'll 
Averi>  miufc  for 
ami  there: 
ks  ouo  dmm,  fil 
to  the 

mtil  r it  n 


So  m<  Bjfjr 
lies,  to 
find  beaut  i fill. 
Sfe  Is  beaufi- 
hil  Timmse  she 
is  old,  and  be- 
came she  built 
her  turds  with 

nb^M'iotr  vi>r~ 
rngbivtl;  trou 
cnim*  tii  enrm 

tlio  VvjVrliil;  Ant) 
sta-  A hank1 
riUM  L’nr  . X&- 
Hou- 


sVyiVI^  h i:/-  iixiVf 
.lisqnietiuju-  h«r 

vhuhI 


CfiA^^*T£Pli-TlC  DtftSS 


dim *11  • iumhisi  ;»  mdive  trine  wn<  flit  Havana  find  Brazil,  ihv  hbiioji 

to  down  m fM  .*un»b«:nj  M*'-s-  -fif  on  th*  wharf  find  y | ,ri m-d  da* 

samrdi-  d i - i •’ i « • i . mo  » % j Hv.m  llu*  f *M’-  -Lyv*-  in  bnO-hrs.  Hut,  1 mui  jijj  iny 
^danv>  d War  AL'eriyur,  Iasi  {^tter,  dlyt  ‘?nur<y  of  ir^diue  wu* 
Am  Lmh  r*?  *Viiv;»t jon  n,>vv  eob  rdl  by  .’Hr.it is) i ^mihnai.s  snme  fifty 
b*dprd  ilu-  thin  flot-nmo  od  yi'ais  n^i.  and  j>  lo>U  perhaps-  forever, 

snfnr  three  hundred  vh?re<  ,md  blacks;  And  in  rite  mmoi  time  1Jk‘  h*»nO 
were  li  ft  fi»rr«>  dead..  £h>  -mod.,  <«)  hd^r  !tm  been  bntieimddv  dmom  d;.-d , 

Viemnom mdive-  e*m  herd  by  br allowed  for  tiro  native  popubiliou,  the  oamm! 
to  triumph  in  vmmrY  nvv-r  svinn^  hut  rifiuvwmm  >d  the  «»oUmrys  !mve.*rH  tally 
hAv:.#i  ii  friit*krii|d  r^fiyiiHd-  iuny  orv  domruy-d  jt».  idifiifeE  # ml  <d Imr  causes 
watt  ; I, ; tjmV  haAfe  eiditriUnt^d  : i*r  'Pbi&i ; ••  :pfi0 
fiS  f \\  ! > t»--,  i-vi'ry  rloj?^  ?>  hi  doubt,  ex*  dhuce  f jjp  m;dt  > }f  *"  eeonnmn*  v?ilu»\“ 

i he  haA  Id  * « i 5 » * v y . jjnw  are  >*ierv,  ‘M,rir  number-  hitfe  dnorofi.sed,  hoean^n 
!toViifrv;  iiirtd,  ilk;-  ydj iif  t lire  rn fi  rx^iis  Tiot A T|k  xylioh;  e,vtini;fev.  n fe ^ :<>y jXm^  \ 0 

tiS  he  ! L hay  %&&&  5rnr  muTed  vyb’d 

Bob  lih/re  ><  ill  I .xue.fi>>  f')H'!!>Uv.(K’vr  rvuijv  Jro.n  «!»*'  lij-efi  *-r^  wldeh  ab.-oholAHi 
tbWi  ’tl.t-  la.eh  nr'  tir.M.i-v  die  %v:h'  ir-^df  hr.ma>  or  Iravt  s.  :ymi.  Ithr- ' m.-«yi  of  iriip- 
Pp|  o'her  di>:»»'«--.o’-  vir.  d!  .-ojM^ei^i  iyni  A iVie?,.  it  h:«,  f.«  d;  v*;t-r,;od  uiidii 

U(d,  n ifihvii  dr.-iM  r dm;-.  A'd;  fUfi<  i;«vn-  the  !;od  iwnity  nr  Hortv  Vefit-  i*y  mm* 
on  ru  ddy . r.*r,f  i-ni;,-  I ‘ .o  n<  vv  fdn-n;  b tonh.iiOiy.  eal)h(l  u ll)h 

Hie  tpii’-dhfij  of  u •:onl«‘iM.H  ifif,  e .’  i'been  d<vph|;>  - trim.  - " Mrr'  ,.r  .^•HUiae'  ittr 

\£hn t* Mbbte ! *t ir )■  )'<  fhth  . if.  f hb  oht  . >?«.  ‘fjA* 

• * i > ? • t j i ’•  ?.  U;  he  l.f'Mrn-f  fj.r^v  Vfi-.  I-  htediudeh  i'O  U « M ?l  thl* 

• ; :$mv  V/ifi‘0  .T!;t>l‘e  JA  fi'  {den*  V (d  |;.d..».,r  eri  *f  dV  \^US£  lun.’lVff  in  Urtdyof  A h.-n  vl 

find  in  sp;i;r>-  mn'L  n.  Mol)  It  >V  eh,  ,iodroy-r  *L  nil  fifH- 

Was  exteotihd  m pr <Hf?t a hjVr  •tfh  tWI^,  hut  hftlw’^^  f u hh  Jrirm;; 

’ ■ : 
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Ho\v  H u ?d?ns  Xkr  Ca  w»i  f i> 


Mini  flu'  supiu’ovrtuo  is  "hmu only  for * »bt(  alumt.  it  itt  Pw'Uigul  atay  t - boliove,  and 
rum  limf  ifiat iyos.  drink-not  a jrnuimldo  hero  in  Angola.  it.  Ha  dhiaf  tfijfyjoot 
J!  .i;i  irr  |V»»tm  fyf  yjv'W  of  me  of  :»»,,!  iMjmit-v  Th«'  m AV 

tomaJ  i-.nhm,ir^  Many  of  the  old  }>Imu-  h tbmitfhi  m K1  nn  ; Vftii- 

♦iilinUs  hnv.e  amu*  »o  VriiMV  Soum*  havo  davm-y  " rmm:  A link*  riurw >ni «-r  up- 

U‘(  M u»VKili?;M>iiiMy(  in*..  eon;{»mit^  vriiii  p&T*. f 00 i\ I \?  !Si  PsHivki  (VI  Hrfrza 
ij"?rr^CV*vtl  '*$$§$  S» » ?*t%-  haye  Uon  odd  \h  A Myhiti  ■ u>  }yfiV<;lt  iiM  of  the 

to.  Ijj  <wyj..  \>u\r  ^ {irjt>ijnvmuH;  hut  \vUok‘  s;v-t^m  fs  >’ip<>v-d:  a |j  event-*' 

jfflgfe  -‘i’I  Uutik  ihm  !f  only  ^rmitiwt  \v ? t fi  VmjroLu. ’■  ffo  paper  is  iHji  popular 

].ii»,.r  's  «'■  i'i  • * * I s»  *>t  j>*  r end  mofv  plentiful!  trith  ibe  ufjiyui!  or  govern  in  *r  rln^so*.  Nu* 

Tir«wT»'nty  wm(1d  ryfftrnV  A*  if  is.,  they  uvwAfuip^r  ever  * jui  U*;  for 

-«r  if li  ihr;  la^i  labor'  drafted  off  fo  jrbr'  ih?  idtie’inl  person  is  huni  vmh a hatred 
nVh  idaml  *»f  San  Theno'.  (m  v io  re-  f»|  r<:  form,  reform  nwiu^  trniiHis 

term  ami  tied  i-  mmolor  nm-on  \v|..v  the  f*(i>  rhe  paper  is  read  none  the  loss, 
inn"!  of  pvuWieh  1 There  i<  >>  f-elinir  ab‘>ut  flm  Mmstintj 

! k-  r ih  in.-nn  Mud.  the  ;a»>.n-(v  ehf^uJt  y ideb  T onu  -only  ffewfe  Hindu  di*- 

r1jf>  **  eonTraer  labor  | j|  rM^Hv  a spinn-  ‘ v|?nyi.  li  iV . partly  j^rfly  Jia- 

fiim  of  «;m>|:.  \P|io  Pornioiu.^.  ;(ro  <juiri  rioH?4  purfly  0N0  \%  is  ♦In- 

i vo-.»f*vo  nith  kh>A)y  ii*  ot|).T  ptvvvilo,  . kno\v!o«i^p  \hi\'.  umlor  fUV 

•.'Malty  ;M  Hlo>  ?o  rloni;  Mi! tr  Hio  ivm  Hiin  TImhmo  pots  nil  t]«o  :it;v;u.- 

- -crv " V1^  ;:ml  Uo-  moimnmi  i-  lu-ioo-  ,jfomi<<[  oi 

an*  r^Kod,  ori*..  u»  Mol.  ha'^ilv  ;V*  oo  htlioror^’  if?  o'nf‘  t*  fin- ! fh<>  i^Ua - (&*$}% 

tinpviisjio.-I  froui  H»*:  *s } Vi  v « * - of  >l:)o ■ v^.;v-l  ■•xiuty  nVmwl 

o}il  Still  ffiorn  *]u  not  liW-  y*  a- ;-r  i/  onfly  lin  -\  Inn  is  ipiitr  ifm] 

riio  imfi  iHnr&i  p tr.o  io/»k-  inrtoyom  ounvipli.  1.^-aMy  ir  > Itiikf 

Etiipiro  >i<^urtb^d  Ifv  & 3 nftrt  tJtat  yi  tifHjvo  « : Wuld*l*o  ono 

a ^vvfv  Atwto,  T\)<fre.  ^ sfroop  fvl^ier  v/<n?fc  Ivefort?  « rafigi^ltato  njr  0}(or 
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Th*n  follow 
fl »o  nuigi* Ira Uf s, 
approval  Of#ie 

JtiO  c Utttbnja  V„v 

f':'t\  (\  ivl  i i)  ii 
vih o u t >.v4  - ■ 

sOVilftT  uiid 

m«  tin 

ixrohOiu^:  of  vife 
t AV  i i ^ ^ ' 

1 rt  W fori  kt#* 
It  dfOvii'  I ii.'il 
in o (mii c r Aoi 


HClUSI  tits  -.Aft  ASO^lA  BktATG 


of  tin*  runiToiM  U:nri\il  of  :to  (jiv  Mwrrs  \vhHni*F>aitt  or  woman* . 
Almoin,  and  otter  info  a fmr  *md  vulim  diifinp  fire  *inir  of  bis  or  nor  eupjfMtt 
Urv  orHjmmt.  for  ;*,♦>  mfjrlt  work  in  rHiiru  U-  i*l^obUr1y  jro»* 

for. .^^•int.v.-'ii'  lJy  tiif  Avor/fin^  of  ihr  u-o,dd  yuy  ngrnoitnftit  • ]i.rf*k 

d^Hmais  tluif  -*a1h‘  bifs  I iVVrfT; Vj h'1  . wOre . i lijw't*  n * t Or  euufvi  au^- 
t orn*:  of  !»♦>  ;.vvvu  free  will  an  gitvOrbinOpf  inm*-  )k m r }fr^ti>?b*i<  a sub* 

fvr.  ,!i^-  -;«:-v\b'i.*iy.'  mnkr  tb<-  anil  ’a#*:  }--jm!yMn  in  transit  ion  from 

• MioVnie  «o  ibi  forms  noun'd  by  jbo  low'  mro-n j /ob  -burory  to  fr/<-  JuUof  ' Kvilj 
of  Apt  f!  ‘iiV  tin*  gviiffiil  frmdntinn  apart.  tr\)u\  rby  .-pjonbor  of  .Vgnl  fc.ii- 

of  X,.v.-*}*ib.-r  :!  lv  Iffs.  tuui  1 in*  *pn<naf  law-  often  o-'n*  ilivina  But  lot 

efc f i t'K'Tb  f.bfc'  pr6vbn<*eA  us  . jUiVV  ibi>  .wbifb  Werk^  #t*it 

Tln-r'-TVij^rrr  ,4.f ‘A^1  tf  HI <7 t •;£•«. * u f h*j  t tibf;:,  . ■ Aft  bpifHHn litVo 

An  wlnm  (or  fbo  om;*-  of  polm- 

U A f b • la  * r ^unrein*  n i > g 
it  futb ; iVjijf.  fbP  Tiiifi r*& 
y fOi>  <vr  JSIK!  nule*  f pWfi 
bhtef  %ii  n 
vxs  pip»nf  orfbA*  0/  ■«  luik 
^ hi _ jr^Tiiru  for 

$r$  .apcl  iVPfppUY  JjO 

\W$. T i' 

|t  of  filib. 

[tftiiti . ; $n«l  V?t{fti0h ■': 
f A'i'rtiA  ifo.  -f’-biKl 

altj  (fcbiv  itw  ii. 


j.  H'l  f»!n'n‘v  ninira*^  Miof  uiiftril 
to  r ♦owbo  ait  . ^fir  |)  f il«»ifii*> I i i ■ ;,wt i!Ol. 

: l,?i a rmploAi  r ^ i . 

:•  il>  rfos-.n  loui^jf  in  M.itk  oim>  iiour;  * It 1 
>0f  -'U\  iflfH  a-ro  tint  : >•  / »*-» » in  -. ‘ \.y  n 
AifOf  an  0\|  »?f  IvYAf  lafiiTa; 

?■«>!  t\*  o .•  i tfnl;  * s n't  nf  tin  • Mt)On.  or  n i » j, 
out.  |n-w.ia- O- v/>  |)1  in  v»mI»  ? !«•  rou.f^  ' i*« 

tu  ^k«»  y i^ibro  ife'?!-  % f fv 

?*  i • .' 0 . '"vro'i . in  b/vnuim . 0»;  ioRf,  f?>v 
ffT-r*'  ffrfrf'*.'  > f>'\  j\*  * . 

,4>  ■ ftf f>foyf»a. •;  hi . ’ ikb’ 

,|fv<?y#]fijyf-  •'  r*f  ; v^OlroTV'uf  nifA 

ini  h in-r 


N IJW  S|>AV  Ivl'KA  i Mv 


$md  vtff  the  jmrty  '#£*&•:  The  in  ulireji  t he  emit raot  sry 
li)hurHUt*reb>i;nt  IrjufnW  it  nmy  ; iV?r' . seme-  in  full  w-wkme ynnh t, 
luhuhrijs  *if  imhs.  am]  then  uHViS  it*  t':r  ahun r /?  ivm h ire-4 
nrmher  u:*  ^ ?ii i At vy«  r-  In*  Lmuiita  . rhv  oo.iun  ry 

hmvrs.  A-  r;nHiTiii>o?Pu  i * > r liiv  o\\U  \0ijjxk  4r> , thmud’  »1 

-vr\  ter*  uj  iUv  t nm>;^  ?h>n  .h<»  ifixy  yr-  riv*  r*  <»ml  1.  -prill 

e^Vr  jtifliafU  :/tr  IWMktjT  |li/tuhfe  A ittiF&i&M**'  ft*  U 4>\V 

J * « v w mm*  *«r  '1  wmen'm  . ami  nbiitft  five  ^hirf/jw^kiet  i>  the  eiRsu' 
peiimfe  k?r  0 ehihT  A(Mirnlin^r  lo  h<\v,  $p  .kti<mi  a vhi 

file  iahurr-r i>  thm;*  brought-  • b/Tpre  a ijnntr  between  ru“*  »md  : 
1)2*431$}  ran-  aud  4$it>  gn  farther,  the  lainf  emw* 

tr;i«‘t.  tvifh  hU  pr-hm  H.-W.-aerferv  1 p|  vehk  M m (la  Tran-vaal, 
viirns  yml  • rim  he- nr  vt?U  ? 1 r <nw  r -wir-  mine  peculiar  ami  imal) 
h<  4.  • iSut  .what  < t* ^ the  muivc  krmV  l»,v  iifpTr^  it ' hrronms  ptui 
n-a.mnrr  ^ y\viit.rfiU!lt*>  or  Mjtl  f be  fonyt  h(m 

•‘  *h»v emirnii  v>ao-bAhm  ^^^eniheir  £i,  little  nijhvpy  s»vnis  n»  -r 
’*  ? AY  hut  vi*  h»*  hm»w  uhriit  nine  -bamm  ;r  mi 

ihtv  am!  uvn  luifif-i  *vsf  *mi  the  undine^  Tlmf  Ktfh:  twh 
<].•.,*> .-  uuwnh-4  : -i*y  <4r  v?  !)*$*•  -Jhtf  »mly  eyajeB<v(-  |j§  1 »r* 

4i>  tv to : 4el4  that  the  ptw*%V  YUre?  : 

rit  virA  uju]  >4  five  It  r jvjiu  r^r  h.v  !a4huij  I* 
i>Kly  feihWH  ti&tt  htv  hHs  fttUeir  ly^  4}^^  yrlvt/ j^>ti r 

M‘f<r  *hr  hiJiiiP  Hi  Hr  «-»i,  rt.ir-.  f!(t»r  tie.  tniles  rretthii-iy  hi  i\\‘n 
y<]  ki i ’•  • f * •>'«•»•  «t>h>  -iiiHerv  }»»  .the  »!♦«.;  vu^w,«-  t,,r  > If#;  iVighi 

wh \if'  ii\<in.  that:  it  fa  nur  away  he  will  phu*ii*i iui»  vt>ii  jiitei 
he  hi’*iU  fi.  aii»i  evrif  If  hr  rtaihl  . ^r*ape  ruiiir  a»>4  <m»ia  v-«ur  wj^ 
t*i  aji  rh#He  hujutr^ls  >Hije*  h vr»a? i hv  /ate  /vh  t Imm-  Ji^y 

Avmfh.l  |»reimhiy  bp 
api|-'  301  tiuii  %f:.  r iii  ,i:n|  A:' :H4 . 

rU<4»  rrt«  i y /4^j ihfrt 

The  hi^  (a htJjr * }i>  ^Hsit 

•••^^5^./  nfa‘i.Tih 

uf^c ? . V*} ‘ ’ hA%v' ’ '<1* >tv  :.‘}iif. 

AlffiT  SrfHfV  li  I;  ” 

wluvf/vt  A nil  ifre  hiW  1 

4.1#^  hi  it  eitapf ; if  • I 

oiiJv  4hV  jh«?  '•’.otffitr-'  ; 

f vti  pn  >- 

etv>  re.  4^VU  further  j 

: f i-t  1 f tn  jr«  • • ■ 5 


ir»>  ir<M'  hie-it.  thnu-i^jft  hniirir  (hat  : !•>•<  > 
uii  itittif  hht.  run  U|y';  «):<>!» vh 


M0U>ES  ifr  Laboweit  o.n  an  Am'.ola  Lstate 


.'€ } ftAR.v) .vo  a 


tnmv  v<;»vvjv.J  uMHl  foTY'M,  a»i<l  «JoMyU  \)ll-  Pi  Ml  : yur<ls.  Fn>ht  Ml' 

i*y-  >»'iwtv  jffcV»  ^wk'tjs  »!^'p  4f  <Jk#  \v<M  hnur.y  >ti  /MmnM  * v»  r>  flitx*yhnr«,  Mir 

'.'wi-;  l.i?  ;>f  im'rrhnnMM* . U ,.>J  roM  iv  :-i/c*:.l  ^rr  j\s  Mi  I o.M 

»»r  I ?j .<?j « niiJM-  !.r  VHt  M.»;-  ft*  .ah  lik<-  Mu-fr  .ifli 

irfMta  Mv**,  ^iv-I  nt'  ik>  juiuiirv  fiie  *yf  ffte  atnl  ; Mw 

M<-  K>  p • "V*  •’<  <!  -Ki  iiiu'..  •♦.•Uom'M  |p  u ui«-r  wUu')\  ft<*  TijrnH 

Ati^f  ii)t'  K-  t.f  »v.'?-  U.;-;n  U-  MlMi'WtintK 

tb('  tii  Mw-  way  t T 1 i-  ■<  fmir h 8 a>.  a |y  lit  nun  »*•'»]  Mas  ainM.  ‘ • ♦•ry- 

h«MUsr  <vr  climi-iM  >*  !i^!i^  i-ni^  iyi  *!mf  «i  Mi  'h  Mu>  pari  <M  .V M <«••.? 

monnlnm  >tmi  <•»»,<  ‘V, p yr-u;  -in*  rfraM*'  \\t\W  HiVa  of  Mucy*  TljVttO  wm- 

f»n»Wtb  I'V  Hl.jT.  •*;[.  <!Mrl  rov  * ||  . r«>Wr  m OHMSi'ptillii.  >V:>  mU 

ulNi^.  Far  jiwnj  n>  rilV*^  i£>  bi3?v?Uin^.  - tirlM>  v>t  :5!isMxp,  ,gr*.yv^  of 

ll  JRlur'  irmUil^O  rn*n;^  M-*M<  hjVfM  .- f mm  a . -rain  f'nr  f*\*  »tj . i j%«  r -J.  I,  - ;i  M - ♦ > ?'  f 

] nrn laTnin'm!*  wnli  iviirU  ff  ri.l-r^.  e>Mi  a fan  (»>’•■  {nam/on  nr  * -r^-v  o\  «*r 
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eyes  off  it.  But  on  the  plantation  the 
ground  was  kept  clear  and  clean.  The 
first  glance  told  of  the  continuous  and 
persistent  labor  that  must  be  used.  And 
as  I was  thinking  of  this  and  admiring 
the  result,  suddenly  I came  upon  this  con- 
tinuous and  persistent  labor  in  the  flesh. 

It  was  a long  line  of  men  and  women, 
extended  at  intervals  of  about  a yard, 
like  a company  of  infantry  going  into 
action.  They  were  cleaning  a coffee- 
plantation.  Bent  double  over  the  work, 
they  advanced  slowly  across  the  ground, 
hoeing  it  up  as  they  went.  To  the  back 
of  nearly  every  woman  clung  an  infant, 
bound  on  by  a breadth  of  cotton  cloth, 
after  the  African  fashion,  while  its 
legs  straddled  round  the  mother’s  loins. 
Its  head  lay  between  her  shoulders,  and 
bumped  helplessly  against  her  back  as 
she  struck  the  hoe  into  the  ground. 
Most  of  the  infants  were  howling  with 
discomfort  and  exhaustion,  but  there  was 
no  pause  in  the  work.  The  line  advanced 
persistently  and  in  silence.  The  only  in- 
terruption was  when  a loin-cloth  had  to  be 
tightened  up,  or  when  one  of  the  little 
girls  who  spend  the  day  in  fetching  water 
passed  along  the  line  with  her  pitcher. 
When  the  people  had  drunk,  they  turned 
to  the  work  again,  and  the  only  sound 
to  be  heard  was  the  deep  grunt  or  sigh  as 
the  hoe  was  brought  heavily  down  into  the 
mass  of  tangled  grass  and  undergrowth 
between  the  rows  of  the  coffee-plants. 

Five  or  six  yards  behind  the  slowly 
advancing  line,  like  the  officers  of  a com- 
pany under  fire,  stood  the  overseers,  or 
gangers,  or  drivers  of  the  party.  They 
were  white  men,  or  three  parts  white,  and 
were  dressed  in  the  traditional  planter 
style  of  big  hat,  white  shirt,  and  loose 
trousers.  Each  carried  an  eight  - foot 
stick  of  hard  wood,  wliitewood,  pointed 
at  the  ends,  and  the  look  of  those  sticks 
quite  explained  the  .thoroughness  and 
persistency  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
silence,  so  unusual  among  the  natives 
whether  at  work  or  play. 

At  six  o’clock  a big  bell  rang  from 
the  casa,  and  all  stopped  working 
instantly.  They  gathered  up  their  hoes 
and  matchets  (large,  heavy  knives),  put 
them  into  their  baskets,  balanced  the 
baskets  on  their  heads,  and  walked 
silently  back  to  their  little  gather- 
ing of  mud  huts.  The  women  unbarred 


the  doors,  put  the  tools  away,  kindled  the 
bits  of  firewood  they  had  gathered  on 
the  path  from  work,  and  made  the  family 
meal.  Most  of  them  had  to  go  first  to 
a.  large  room  in  the  casa  where  provi- 
sions are  issued.  Here  two  of  the 
gangers  preside  over  the  two  kinds  of 
food  which  the  plantation  provides — flour 
and  dried  fish  (a  great  speciality  of  An- 
gola, known  to  British  sailors  as  “ stink- 
fish  ”).  Each  woman  goes  up  in  turn 
and  presents  a zinc  disc  to  a ganger.  The 
disc  has  a hole  through  it  so  that  it  may 
be  carried  on  a string,  and  it  is  stamped 
with  the  words  “ Fazenda  de  Paciencia  30 
Reis”  (let  us  say),  or,  “Paciencia  Plan- 
tation lVod.”  The  number  of  reis  varies 
a little.  It  is  sometimes  45,  some- 
times higher.  In  return  for  her  discs 
the  woman  receives  so  much  flour  by 
weight,  or  a slab  of  stinkfish,  as  the  case 
may  be.  She  puts  them  in  her  basket 
and  goes  back  to  cook.  The  man,  mean- 
time, has  very  likely  gone  to  the  shop 
next  door  and  has  exchanged  his  disc 
for  a small  glass  of  the  white  sugar-cane 
rum,  which,  besides  women  and  occa- 
sional tobacco,  is  his  only  pleasure.  But 
the  shop,  which  is  owned  by  the  planta- 
tion and  worked  by  one  of  the  overseers, 
can  supply  cotton  cloth,  a few  tinned 
meats,  and  otfier  things  if  desired,  also 
in  exchange  for  the  discs. 

The  casa  and  the  mud  huts  are  soon 
asleep.  At  half  past  four  the  big  bell 
clangs  again.  At  five  it  clangs  again. 
Men  and  women  hurry  out  and  range 
themselves  in  line  before  the  casa,  cough- 
ing horribly  and  shivering  in  the  morning 
air.  The  head  overseer  calls  the  roll. 
They  answer  their  queer  names.  The 
women  tie  their  babies  on  to  their  backs 
again.  They  balance  the  hoe  and  nia- 
tchet  in  the  basket  on  their  heads,  and 
pad  away  in  silence  to  the  spot  where 
the  work  was  left  off  yesterday.  At 
eleven  the  bell  clangs  again,  and  they 
come  back  to  feed.  At  twelve  it  clangs 
again,  and  they  go  back  to  work.  So 
day  follows  day  without  a break,  except 
that  on  Sundays  (“  days  sanctified  by 
religion  ”)  the  people  are  allowed,  in  some 
plantations,  to  work  little  plots  of  ground 
which  are  nominally  their  own. 

“ No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope.” 
That  is  the  sum  of  plantation  life.  So 
the  man  or  woman  known  as  a “ contract 
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laborer  ” toils,  till  gradually  or  suddenly 
death  comes,  and  the  poor,  worn-out  body 
is  put  to  rot.  Out  in  the  forest  you  come 
upon  the  little  heap  of  red  earth  under 
which  it  lies.  On  the  top  of  the  heap 
is  set  the  conical  basket, of  woven  grasses 
which  was  the  symbol  of  its  toil  in  life, 
and  now  forms  its  only  monument.  For 
a fortnight  after  death  the  comrades  of 
the  dead  think  that  the  spirit  hovers 
uneasily  about  the  familiar  huts.  They 
dance  and  drink  rum  to  cheer  themselves 
and  it.  When  the  fortnight  is  over,  the 
spirit  is  dissolved  into  air,  and  all  is  just 
as  though  the  slave  had  never  been. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  hypocritical  or 
sentimental  about  it.  The  fate  of  the 
slave  differs  little  from  the  fate  of  com- 
mon humanity.  Few  men  or  women  have 
opportunity  for  more  than  working,  feed- 
ing, getting  children,  and  death.  If  any 
one  were  to  maintain  that  the  planta- 
tion life  is  not  in  reality  worse  than  the 
working-people’s  life  in  most  of  our  man- 
ufacturing towns  or  in  such  districts  as 
the  Potteries,  the  Black  Country,  and  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  he  would  have  much  to 
say.  The  same  argument  was  the  only 
one  that  counted  in  defence  of  the  old 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Southern  States,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
seriously  met  again  now  \hat  slavery  is 
reappearing  under  other  names.  A man 
who  has  been  bought  for  money  is  at 
least  of  value  to  his  master.  In  return 
for  work  he  gets  his  mud  hut,  his  flour, 
his  stinkfish,  and  his  rum.  The  driver  with 
his  eight-foot  stick  is  not  so  hideous  a fig- 
ure as  the  British  overseer  with  his  system 
of  blackmail ; and  as  for  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  and  care  of  the  soul,  the  less  we 
talk  about  such  things  the  better. 

In  this  account  I only  mean  to  show 
that  the  difference  between  the  “ contract 
labor”  of  Angola  and  the  old-fashioned 
slavery  of  our  grandfathers’  time  is  only 
a difference  of  legal  terms.  In  life  there 
is  no  difference  at  all.  The  men  and 
women  whom  I have  described  as  I saw 
them  have  all  been  bought  from  their 
enemies,  their  chiefs,  or  their  parents; 
they  have  either  been  bought  themselves 
or  were  the  children  of  people  who  had 
been  bought.  The  legal  contract,  if  it 
had  been  made  at  all,  had  not  been  ob- 
served, either  in  its  terms  or  its  renewal. 
The  so  - called  pay  by  the  plantation 


tokens  is  not  pay  at  all,  but  a form  of 
the  “ truck  ” system  at  its  very  worst. 
So  far  from  the  children  being  free,  they 
now  form  the  chief  labor-supply  of  the 
plantation,  for  the  demand  for  “servi- 
ces ” in  San  Thom6  has  raised  the  price 
so  high  that  the  Angola  plantations  could 
not  carry  on  at  all  without  the  little 
swarms  of  children  that  are  continually 
growing  up  on  the  estates.  Sometimes, 
as  I have  heard,  two  or  three  of  the  men 
escape,  and  hide  in  the  crowd  at  Loanda 
or  set  up  a little  village  far  away  in  the 
forest.  But  the  risk  is  great;  they  have 
no  money  and  no  friends.  I have  not 
heard  of  a runaway  laborer  being  prose- 
cuted for  breach  of  contract.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  fiction  of  the  con- 
tract is  hardly  even  considered.  But 
when  a large  plantation  was  sold  the 
other  day,  do  you  suppose  the  contract 
of  each  laborer  was  carefully  examined, 
and  the  length  of  his  future  service  taken 
into  consideration  ? Not  a bit  of  it.  The 
laborers  went  in  block  with  the  estate. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  new  owners,  and 
became  their  property  just  like  the  houses 
and  trees. 

Portuguese  planters  are  not  a bit  worse 
than  other  men,  but  their  position  is 
perilous.  The  owner  or  agent  lives  in 
the  big  house  with  three  or  four  white 
or  whitey-brown  overseers.  They  are  re- 
mote from  all  equal  society,  and  they 
live  entirely  free  from  any  control  or 
public  opinion  that  they  care  about. 
Under  their  absolute  and  unquestioned 
power  are  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
— let  us  say  two  hundred  in  all.  We  may 
even  grant,  if  we  will,  that  the  Portu- 
guese planters  are  far  above  the  average 
of  men.  Still  I say  that  if  they  were  all 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  them  to  be  intrusted  with 
such  powers  as  these  over  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men  and  women. 

Slavery  has  an  unpleasant  name,  and 
under  present  conditions  it  does  not  even 
pay.  But  I have  met  no  one  in  the 
country  who  denies  its  existence  in  the 
form  I have  described,  and  I am  now 
on  my  way  to  visit  the  headquarters  of 
the  trade  in  the  interior. 

Note. — Mr.  Xevinson's  article  on  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  interior  will  appear  later. 

— Editor. 
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The  Miracle 


BY  MARIE 

MR.  RANCH,  on  his  bed  in  Ward 
A,  stared  straight  before  him,  his 
’ blue  eyes  hard,  his  mouth  hard, 
and  his  heart  the  hardest  of  all.  The 
pain  he  had  endured  with  a fortitude 
compelling  admiration  — the  pain  was 
vanquishing  him  at  last!  As  it  racked 
until  each  separate  nerve  seemed  a crim- 
inal ordained  to  especial  torture — as  it 
lacerated  his  frame,  sending  the  blood 
pounding  into  his  cheeks,  then  draining 
him  pale  as  a wand — it  appeared  a visible 
demon  at  his  bed’s  head:  inquisitor  tor- 
ture-in-chief ! Mr.  Ranch  tried  to  throt- 
tle it,  to  strike  out  through  the  daze  and 
suffocation  of  the  blinding  mist.  He 
struck  out ; it  was  no  good ! The 
Thing’s  arms  were  too  strong  and  forced 
him  ignominiously  back.  What  a fool 
he  was!  Why  not  corral  it?  His  hands 
were  full  of  his  lasso  — the  rope  ran 
through  his  gloved  palm;  nothing  easier. 
He  could  to  earth  with  it  now!  In  his 
excitement  his  voice  rang  out  across  the 
dead  of  the  late  hour  and  penetrated  to 
farther  wards.  He  was  delirious.  And 
his  delirium  was  unlike  any  to  which  the 
occupants  of  the  divers  beds  of  unrest 
were  accustomed.  His  voice,  heard 
heretofore  in  quiet  reply  to  his  nurse  or 
in  actual  kindly  call  sent  across  to  his 
next  neighbor,  now  rang  out  bell-like,  in 
words  whose  frank,  bold  blasphemy  sur- 
prised even  the  hardest  men  who  heard. 

He  thought  he  was  on  his  Texas  plains 
again,  with  his  cattle  before  him  and 
his  horse’s  flesh  between  his  legs.  He 
swore  at  the  pony  when  he  was  not 
cursing,  calling  out,  commanding  his  re- 
fractory herd.  Evidently  he  was  cold ; his 
teeth  rattled.  He  tried  to  blow  upon  his 
palm  through  the  glove’s  loopholes.  He 
tried  to  pull  up  the  collar  of  his  night- 
shirt to  his  ears.  But  the  cows  chiefly  ab- 
sorbed him.  Every  word  held  sacred  by 
mankind  he  profanely  made  his  own,  and 
it  was  uncanny  to  hear  them  blatantly 
sent  forth  in  a voice  rendered  unnatural 


VAN  VORST 

by  fever  and  delirium.  There  was  no 
chance  for  sleep  in  his  ward  that  night! 
Hypodermics  were  useless,  and  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  what  his  nurse  did. 
She  leaned  over  him,  soothing  him  in  an 
undertone,  calling  his  name  repeatedly 
as  if  to  summon  him  from  those  eerie 
plains,  and  the  two  orderlies  held  him 
down  in  bed. 

Toward  morning  he  had  succeeded 
in  massing  his  herd.  Then  his  voice, 
weak  with  exhaustion,  fell  to  a croon- 
ing, and  he  sang,  first  snatches  of  col- 
lege songs,  one  after  another,  a verse 
here,  a refrain  there,  from  a repertoire 
agreeable  and  amusing;  all  at  once  in 
ludicrous  contradistinction  he  began  to 
sing  “ Lead,  kindly  Light,”  in  a tenor  of 
muffled  quality  like  a muted  violin.  The 
melody,  or  his  utter  exhaustion — more 
likely  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  his  hundreds  of  cattle  lay  peacefully 
chewing  their  cuds  in  the  full  moonshine, 
— served  to  calm  his  disorder.  With  the 
last  line  of  the  hymn  his  voice  sank,  his 
tense  muscles  relaxed.  The  nurse  put 
him  on  his  pillows  and  sighed  with  re- 
lief. The  bed,  thrashed  to  bedlamlike 
disorder,  she  arranged  as  she  could,  and 
the  doctor  said : 

“ You  will  prepare  him  for  the  opera- 
ting-room to-morrow.  Miss  Marchdale. 
Left-leg  amputation  at  the  thigh.” 

The  nurse’s  hand  paused  in  her 
smoothing  of  the  sheets  over  a raised  net- 
work lifted  above  the  sorely  hurt  body  of 
Mr.  Ranch. 

“ He  is  very  weak.” 

The  chief  nodded.  “ Gangrene  has  set- 
tled under  the  blisters.  We  will  give  him 
the  only  chance  there  is.” 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Ranch  was  serenely 
tramping  up  and  down,  up  and  down  in 
the  lucent  moonshine  of  a Western  night. 

. . . Before  him  a sea  of  plains  broke  in 
the  distance  against  the  shadow  of  the 
foot-hills ; before  him,  a dark  mass  on  the 
bright  level,  his  herd  lay  and  listened  to 
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his  voice  as  it  called  and  soothed,  now 
trembled  in  a low  lullaby,  now  laughed 
out  a familiar  drinking  - song,  as  he 
brought  from  his  memory  every  bit  of 
melody  he  had  ever  known  to  serve  him 
in  his  difficult  watch  through  inter- 
minable hours.  . . . Strong,  vigorous, 
once  again  the  best  sap  of  manhood  run- 
ning along  his  veins,  his  magnificent  six 
feet  of  cowboy  enterprise  and  force  keen, 
vigilant,  he  tramped  and  sang,  sang  and 
tramped  in  dreams.  In  dreams — alas ! only 
in  dreams.  . . . Never  again  any  more, 
Mr.  Ranch!  Never  any  more! 

The  hard  expression  which  had  pos- 
sessed his  face  on  the  day  preceding  his 
delirium  irrevocably  stamped  his  features. 

During  his  convalescence  he  lay,  never 
speaking,  except  in  monosyllabic  response 
to  nurse  and  doctors.  But  despite  his 
lack  of  interest,  he  was  pulling  through, 
thanks  to  his  nursing.  He  was  a “ case,” 
and  in  order  to  save  him  for  science, 
honor,  and  glory,  and  put  him  on  record, 
he  was  the  spoiled  favorite  of  the  ward. 
He  showed  no  gratitude,  no  recognition, 
and  all  that  he  contributed  of  grace  was 
uncomplaining  silence. 

Hitherto  he  had  only  to  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough  in  order  to  feel  it  sink  into 
a morass;  to  touch  a scheme  to  see  it 
crumble  to  ashes.  Bruised,  mutilated,  he 
reviewed  the  struggle  of  his  life,  its  al- 
ternate successes  and  failures,  for  he  had 
been  lifted  to  Hope’s  pinnacle  only  to 
the  farther  fall!  What  was  there  for 
him  now?  So  sombre  was  his  mood,  they 
feared  for  his  brain  and  his  life. 

One  afternoon,  after  service  done  for 
him  with  a gentleness  and  care  that 
should  have  left  him  more  grateful,  his 
nurse  said,  “ Mr.  Ranch,  I am  going  to 
ask  a great  favor.” 

“Of  me?” 

“ You.  To  save  you  and  to  pull  you 
through.  The  doctors  have  pretty  nearly 
given  me  to  you,  you  know.  I have 
hardly  any  other  duties.  Sometimes 
when  you  are  asleep  I am  here — but  you 
don’t  know  it.” 

“Yes,  T do;  I have  known.  I am  not 
always  asleep.” 

“ Well,  I have  done  what  I can.  Now 
you  must  do  your  part.” 

He  made  no  reply;  he  did  not  meet 
her  eyes. 


“ Mr.  Ranch,  if  you  will  not  help  me 
— one  more  favor;  you  will  not  hinder 
me?  I mean  to  say,  will  you  repay  a 
little  of  our  care  and  pains?” 

“ If  you  mean,  Miss  Marchdale,”  said 
her  patient,  with  a show  of  irritation, 
“ will  I please  not  slip  my  bandage, 
I promise  you  that  I will  not,  purely  be- 
cause you  ask  it.  Will  that  do?”  He 
turned  his  head  petulantly,  and  she  left 
him  without  further  word. 

By  his  bedside  had  been  placed  for  the 
past  few  days  flowers  in  a glass  of  water. 
Once  a great  bunch  of  violets  filled  the 
ward  with  the  perfume  of  a spring  wood. 
One  day  roses  red  and  white;  an  orchid, 
frail,  delicate,  the  light  traversing  its 
translucent  fibre.  He  had  not  asked  where 
they  came  from;  but  one  morning  his 
eyes,  from  force  of  habit,  sought  the  ta- 
ble. There  were  no  flowers  there. 

To  his  annoyance,  Miss  Marchdale  saw 
his  look,  and,  with  a smile  that  made  him 
foolishly  angry,  slipped  out  into  the 
corridor  and  came  back  with  a glass  full 
of  blossoms,  flowers  whose  name  is  dif- 
ferent in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  call  them  daphne;  some,  prime- 
vera;  the  English  call  them  primrose. 
They  were  pink  and  white,  closely  held 
round  by  dark,  soft,  bloom-covered  leaves. 

His  gloomy  eyes  met  the  face  of  his 
nurse.  She  stood  smiling  at  him;  his 
bedside  curtains  were  drawn  back.  Miss 
Marchdale  was  a tall  handsome  young 
woman,  with  no  nerves  to  shatter,  no 
imagination  to  lead  her  astray,  and  a 
tenacious  fidelity  to  every  cause  cata- 
logued under  “ science.”  She  it  was  who 
had  first  dubbed  him  “ Mr.  Ranch  ” 
(a  misnomer  by  which  he  was  now  fa- 
miliarly known  to  patients  and  doctors), 
a name  suggested  by  the  cowboy  calling, 
of  which,  in  the  first  days  of  his  illness, 
he  had  spoken.  She  nodded  cheerfully. 

“It’s  time  to  tell  you  a joke,  Mr. 
Ranch;  you  look  about  ready  for  onel” 

She  had  been  an  agreeable  sight  to 
him;  he  had  liked  to  watch  her  as  she 
moved  hither  and  thither  through  the 
ward;  but  on  this  day  of  active  mental 
agony  the  first  adjustment  of  his  situa- 
tion with  reality  had  distorted  his  mind 
and  Miss  Marchdale  angered  him.  She 
was  too  cruelly  vigorous,  her  color  too 
brilliantly  fresh,  and  she  was  strong  and 
privileged,  whilst  he — the  man,  her  right- 
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ful  superior — lay  helpless  as  a child. 
Moreover,  she  was  causing  him  to  suffer 
in  a way  he  bitterly  began  to  understand. 
He  could  no  longer  take  a serene  pleas- 
ure in  her,  nor  enjoy  the  sight  of  her  all 
the  length  of  the  ward,  from  the  door  she 
entered  until  she  came  surely  to  his  side. 
He  no  longer  felt  a deep  contentment 
as  she  sat  by  his  side,  silently  watching 
whilst  the  shadows  and  half-light  of  the 
night  ward  played  on  her  face.  No 
longer  could  he  feel  a sense  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude.  Now  that  he  was 
suddenly  wrecked,  his  real  sentiments 
made  themselves  distinctly  understood. 
She  had  ceased  to  be  a clever  nurse,  kind 
and  efficient;  she  was  Virginia  March- 
dale,  a lovely  woman  to  be  won  by  some 
man — and  he  ...  ? 

The  woman  in  question,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  his  unbending,  ungracious  silence, 
went  on.  “ It’s  rather  funny ; you’ll  be 
just  the  one  to  see  it !”  She  lowered  her 
voice.  “ You  were  delirious  the  night  be- 
fore the  operation,  and  you  didn’t — quite 
talk  Sunday-school  lessons,  Mr.  Ranch.” 
She  laughed,  her  regular  white  teeth 
showing  between  her  fresh  lips.  His 
mouth  relaxed  a bit  from  its  hardness. 
“You  don’t  mean  to  say  . . .?”  he  ex- 
claimed, horrified. 

Miss  Marchdale  nodded.  “ I have  come 
across  lots  of  hard  characters,  but  never 
have  I heard  such  things!”  She  was 
laughing,  not  shocked  nor  disgusted  at 
all  with  him. 

He  said,  repentantly : “ I am  awfully, 
awfully  sorry  and  ashamed.  Thank  God 
you  were  the  only  woman  within  hearing.” 

Miss  Marchdale  advanced  a little 
nearer  him.  “ That’s  the  joke ! I wasn’t 
the  only  woman  within  hearing!” 

Poor  Mr.  Ranch  waited  further  de- 
velopments. 

“ The  next  room — a private  room — 
is  occupied  by  an  old  lady,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  she  said  to  her  nurse: 

1 There’s  a poor  fellow  in  the  men’s  ward 
who  seems  to  be  suffering  terribly.  I lay 
awake  listening  to  him  praying  aloud.  He 
was  calling  on  his  Lord  all  night  long .’  ” 

Upon  Mr.  Ranch’s  check  rose  a dull 
flush  of  color.  He  did  not  appear  to  have 
the  sense  of  humor  Miss  Marchdale  hoped 
to  see.  With  a gesture  towards  his  little 
table,  he  asked,  “And  the  flowers?” 

“ Yes,  from  her.  She  has  taken  a great 


interest  in  your  case,  and  asks  constantly. 
She  is  very  religious,  and  thinks  you  are 
too.  Her  nurse  says  her  greatest  pleasure 
is  to  select  the  flowers  for  you.  When  I 
told  her  you  had  actually  noticed  when 
she  stopped  sending  them,  she  was  de- 
lighted ; but  you  really  didn’t  notice  them 
at  all.” 

“ I did,”  said  Ranch,  in  a muffled 
voice ; “ and  I liked  the  last  best  of  all. 
Will  you  tell  her  so  ?” 

Miss  Marchdale’s  patience  was  taxed  to 
its  perfection  on  the  day  when  he  made 
his  first  call  on  his  new  friend.  He  had 
no  clothing  of  his  own,  having  been 
fetched  .in  with  his  garments  burned 
partly  off  him,  and  into  him,  on  the  night 
of  his  awful  accident.  A new  suit  into 
which  he  was  put,  one  trouser-leg  turned 
up  and  pinned  (ah.  Miss  Marchdale 
hated  hospitals  and  operations  that  day!), 
sat  loosely  on  him;  his  hair  was  rebel- 
lious, his  cravat  wouldn’t  tie  to  please  his 
trembling  white  fingers,  and  Miss  March- 
dale  was  obliged  finally  to  walk  away  and 
leave  him  fuming,  as  he  wouldn’t  let  her 
help  him  and  she  couldn’t  bear  to  watch 
his  nervous  irritation.  Finally,  with 
bright  spots  of  excitement  in  his  cheeks, 
breathing  like  a steam-engine  from  weak- 
ness and  his  first  exertion,  he  was  helped 
to  limp  into  the  old  lady’s  private  room. 

She  was  sitting  up  to  receive  him, 
scarcely  less  excited  than  he,  a beautiful 
silk  quilt  over  her,  masses  of  flowers 
everywhere;  the  room  was  homelike  and 
agreeable  as  hospital  nudity  would  per- 
mit; by  her  side  a footstool  and  a great 
chair  waited  to  receive  him. 

To  the  tall  young  man,  who  loomed  up 
out  of  the  unknown — as  it  were — to  her, 
she  extended  her  delicate  little  hand,  and 
Ranch,  as  he  took  it,  and  saw  how  little 
and  old  and  ill  she  was,  thought : “ What 
an  exquisite  and  beautiful  old  woman! 
Isn’t  it  just  like  my  stupid  misfortune  to 
attach  myself  to  something  which  is  in 
the  very  shadow  of  death  ?” 

There  were  many  weeks  before  the 
shadow  came  between  these  new  and  dear 
friends.  Half  a dozen  visits  endeared 
Mr.  Ranch  and  the  old  lady.  She  listen- 
ed eagerly  for  the  knock  of  his  crutch 
on  the  floor,  and  it  was  never  late.  She 
was  apt  to  listen  and  he  to  talk,  and  he 
gave  himself  the  pleasure  of  endeavoring 
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lo  repay  her  kindness  by  interesting,  en- 
tertaining, beguiling  the  last  long  hours 
of  her  fading  life. 

They  cried  and  laughed  together  often 
over  the  books  which  they  read  together 
each  day.  She  selected  simple  little 
stories,  making  no  demand  on  her 
strength  or  intellect;  with  half -closed 
eyes  she  lay  peacefully  back  on  her  pil- 
lows and  listened  to  the  man’s  agree- 
able, well-modulated  voice;  but  best  of 
all  she  liked  to  hear  him  tell  of  himself, 
delicately  contrived  to  lead  him  to  reveal 
to  her  his  entire  history.  Through  the 
long  light  May  evenings  he  sat  and  rem- 
inisced, until  she  knew  the  struggle  of 
his  Western  career,  and  his.  failures, 
every  one  of  them,  up  to  the  gigantic  last. 
She  heard  how  for  several  years  good 
luck  had  appeared  to  favor  him  finally, 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  amassing  a for- 
tune, when  a sudden  blight  fell  on  his 
cattle  and  they  sickened  and  died.  At 
length,  penniless,  in  debt,  under  the  par- 
tial cloud  of  the  defalcation  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  most  closely 
connected,  he  had  found  himself  in 
New  York,  with  no  prospects  for  a new 
future  and  no  means  of  undertaking 
a new  enterprise  until  all  his  debts 
were  cancelled. 

How  in  New  York  a night  or  two 
after  his  arrival  he  had  been  hurt  in  a 

great  fire  and  brought  into  St.  ’s, 

so  horribly  burned  that  he  seemed  too  far 
injured  to  save.  His  illness’s  progress  she 
had  known,  and  its  tragic  crisis,  but  that 
the  fire  had  cruelly  harmed  him  in  re- 
turn for  a life  he  had  snatched  from  it 
she  could  not  know,  nor  did  any  one  in 
the  hospital,  for  he  never  told. 

Miss  Marchdale  bore  the  flirtation 
with  equanimity.  It  was  saving  her  pa- 
tient’s reason,  it  had  kept  him  a human 
being.  She  was  not  jealous;  as  for  the 
old  lady,  both  physicians  and  nurses 
claimed  this  interest  was  prolonging 
her  life.  She  was  a saintlike  crea- 
ture, one  of  those  women  born  femme- 
mere;  denied  the  joys  of  motherhood  and 
wifehood,  in  her  last  days  the  companion- 
ship of  this  young  man  came  to  her  like 
a boon  from  heaven;  he  seemed  a son  to 
her.  She  talked  to  him  of  the  goodness 
of  God  with  the  serene  assurance  of  an 
implicit  faith. 

“ What  did  she  say?”  Miss  Marchdale 


had  queried,  as  she  helped  him  to  bed  the 
day  of  the  first  visit. 

“ I did  not  tell  her,  if  you  mean  that,’’ 
he  replied,  rather  sharply.  “ I did  not 
tell  her  I was  anything  worse  than  I 
seemed,  and  she  called  me  a Chris- 
tian gentleman.” 

Miss  Marchdale  smoothed  the  coverlid 
of  his  little  bed  and  did  not  smile. 

His  crippled  condition,  by  reason  of 
which  he  was  dependent  on  care  and  aid. 
made  him  timid  and  nervous.  His  sys- 
tem was  unbalanced  more  seriously  than 
any  one  realized.  Helpless  without  his 
crutches  and  slow  of  progress  with  them, 
he  felt  himself  a poor  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  nothing  more,  and  wished  him- 
self devoutly  off  it.  But  pride  in  Mr. 
Ranch  was  a malady.  No  one  knew  his 
penniless,  friendless  state.  With  a sense 
rendered  keen,  regarding  him.  Miss 
Marchdale  guessed  much,  and,  for  other 
reasons  than  she  gave  the  physicians,  she 
helped  to  postpone  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture and  discharge. 

But  in  the  month  of  June  there  was  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Ranch  should  not  give 
his  bed  to  some  more  needy  one  than  he. 
All  the  time  permitted  he  passed  with  his 
old  friend.  Daily  her  hands  grew  more 
and  more  transparent;  they  were  the 
ghosts  of  hands,  and  he  saw  with  a pang 
that  the  number  of  remaining  days  were 
very  few  indeed.  He  had  planned  to 
leave  St. ?s  one  Sunday. 

“ I don’t  like  to  think  of  your  ma- 
king worldly  plans  on  the  Sabbath,  Mr. 
Ranch,”  she  said. 

His  “ worldly  plans  ” were  therefore  re- 
nounced, and  the  calm,  still  summer  day 
remained,  all  throughout  the  book  of  his 
life,  a page  he  loved  to  reread  and  re- 
read again  with  tender  reminiscence.  The 
wards  were  in  their  Sunday  trim;  visit- 
ors to  patients  stole  with  hushed  foot- 
falls through  the  aisles  between  the  beds, 
and  sat  for  hours  softly  talking  to 
their  friends. 

Mr.  Ranch,  in  the  little  private  room, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  restful  pleasure 
of  the  influence  of  his  dear  new  friend. 
She  was  weak  that  day,  and  happily  un- 
conscious that  she  had  no  future  to  plan 
into  for  their  frequent  meetings. 

“ I shall  often  see  you ; you  will  come 
soon  to  see  me,  and  tell  me  just  where 
you  are  and  who  is  taking  care  of  you.” 
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When  he  bade  her  good  night  and 
promised  to  come  in  to  see  her  the  next 
day,  the  last  thing  before  leaving,  she 
exclaimed,  “ But  you  haven’t  given  me 
your  address!” 

After  a second’s  hesitation  he  men- 
tioned a small  Broadway  hotel,  and  she 
made  the  nurse  write  it  down  in  her  ad- 
dress-book. Then  she  added,  “ Come  near 
to  me.”  She  put  her  hands  either  side 
his  face  and  kissed  him  tenderly.  “ God 
bless  you!  Good  night.  Come  surely 
to-morrow.” 

His  heart  was  so  full  of  her  goodness 
and  of  the  deception  he  had  practised  on 
her  that  he  went  to  sleep  half  determined 
to  enlighten  her  in  the  morning  before 
he  left  the  hospital. 

He  was  dressed  finally  for  the  last 
time  and  with  no  aid  from  his  nurse,  and 
he  was  ready  to  leave  the  place  where 
for  three  months  he  had  suffered,,  en- 
dured, and  been  saved  unto  life  through 
mutilation. 

“ Now,”  he  said  to  Miss  Marchdale, 
“ let  me  go  and  say  good-by  to  my 
friend.”  At  her  expression  the  words 
stopped  on  his  lips. 

“We  wouldn’t  have  told  you  to-day,” 
said  the  girl,  gently.  “ It’s  too  cruel  to 
send  you  out  with  bad  news.” 

“ When  ?”  he  asked. 

“ This  morning  at  daybreak.  She  went 
very  quietly;  she  was  sleeping  and  her 
heart  and  respiration  stopped.” 

He  was  out  in  the  summer  streets, 
new  clothes  on  his  back,  a straw  hat  too 
large  for  him  sinking  down  upon  his  ears. 
It  had  been  impossible  to  take  an  interest 
in  him ; that  he  would  not  admit.  He  was 
a self-sufficient,  non-committal  English- 
man. To  all  inquiries  he  said  “he  was 
going  to  friends;  he  was  all  right”;  and 
with  this  his  acquaintances  had  to  be 
content.  He  was  only  one  of  hundreds — 
he  knew  it!  A home  for  incurables  was 
the  place  for  him!  What  in  God’s  name 
was  lie  to  do?  On  one  side  the  cars  rock- 
ed and  swayed,  ungentle  cradles  for  the 
hustled  world.  At  the  street’s  other  end 
the  Elevated  waited  to  take  him  wherever 
he  would  go,  and  at  either  end  of  the 
street  a river  waited,  likewise  to  receive 
him  and  take  him  . . . where  ? 

That  destination  could  only  be  made 
clear  after  the  leap!  Mr.  Ranch’s  prog- 


ress had  brought  him  as  far  as  the  dis- 
pensary door.  In  front  of  it  waited  a 
line  of  the  city’s  poor;  a handful  of 
misery  more  pitiable  than  ever  in  an 
added  garb  of  illness.  One  Italian 
woman,  a handkerchief  over  her  head, 
was  persuading  her  little  boy  to  take  his 
place  in  the  waiting  file.  The  child, 
terrified,  his  imagination  fired  by  what 
he  thought  existed  behind  the  sinister 
door,  hung  back,  now  defiant  and  angry, 
now  beseeching  to  be  set  free.  The  door 
opened  a little  way;  within,  the  white 
coat  of  the  dispensary  doctor  was  visible. 
The  first  man  on  the  line  went  in. 

“ Come,”  said  the  woman,  in  Italian, 
“you  will  lose  your  turn,  Jacopo.”  Her 
grasp  of  his  arm  was  strong.  She  drew 
him  into  the  line;  he  half  yielded, 
his  eyes  big,  his  lips  trembling;  but  as 
they  slipped  into  their  places  his  nerve 
gave  way  and  he  tore  himself  from 
her  hold. 

“ I am  well,”  he  cried,  “ quite  well ! I 
have  no  need  to  go!”  He  struck  him- 
self on  the  chest  with  a dramatic  gesture, 
as  though  he  proclaimed  his  vigor.  Then 
Mr.  Ranch  saw  that  one  little  leg  was 
twisted,  deformed,  shortened;  he  looked 
like  a ragged,  maimed  cur.  A wave  of 
pity  swelled  up  in  the  man’s  breast;  and 
here  the  boy,  catching  sight  of  the  giant 
fellow  with  the  unmistakable  marks  of 
illness  upon  him,  the  more  unmistakable 
marks  of  accident,  gave  a cry  and  pointed 
at  Mr.  Ranch. 

“Ecco — ecco — it  is  like  that  they  come 
out!  No,  no!  Let  me  go!  I am  well,  I 
am  strong!  See!”  And  he  fled  down  the 
street  through  the  blinding  hot  sun, 
limping,  stumbling,  hopping  like  a lame 
dog  from  pursuers. 

The  woman  gave  a sob  of  defeat  and 
misery,  wiped  her  face  on  her  shawl,  and 
started  after  the  boy,  and  Mr.  Ranch 
followed  them.  The  humor  and  the  pa- 
thos of  the  scene,  combined,  caused  him 
to  smile. 

“ I may  at  least  serve  as  a scarecrow, 
a warning — as  if  it  read,  1 Better  to  bear 
the  ills  you  have  . . .’  ” 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Blessed, 

on Avenue,  near  the  river,  numbers 

amongst  its  parishioners  only  the  poor. 
It  is  a little  chapel  set  in  between  brown- 
stone  houses,  built  for  the  spiritual 
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health  of  the  forlornest  of  the  riffraff  of 
this  part  of  the  city. 

For  several  days  there  had  been  two 
faithful  seekers  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary.  Every  afternoon  a man,  a cripple, 
and  a boy,  a cripple,  came  limping  in 
together  after  vespers.  The  boy  crossed 
himself  at  the  basin  of  holy  water,  and 
finding  a shrine  in  a corner  of  the  build- 
ing, he  knelt  there  for  a few  minutes, 
whilst  the  man  waited  for  him,  leaning 
on  his  crutches  at  the  end  of  the  church. 
The  little  boy  was  praying  for  a miracle 
. . . that  his  leg  should  be  made  well! 
He  petitioned  in  a swift  mumble,  an 
Italian  jargon,  a prayer  which  he  barely 
understood,  more  to  please  his  mother 
than  to  mend  his  body. 

The  man,  his  eyes  daily  more  strange, 
more  unnatural,  his  expression  more 
sinister,  prayed  too,  after  his  fashion. 
The  dark  shelter  of  the  church  was  wel- 
come these  intense  days — it  was  a refuge; 
a few  smoking  tapers  were  always  lit  at 
the  altar  and  the  odor  of  incense  clung 
on  the  air.  Standing  thus,  staring  up  the 
aisle,  Mr.  Ranch  murmured : “ Send 

somebody  to  take  care  of  me.  Save  me 
from  the  river.  Succor  me.  I cannot 
steal;  to  beg  I am  ashamed.”  In  his 
coat  pocket  he  had  found  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. He  believed  that  this  had  been  put 
there  by  his  old  friend.  He  was  living 
on  this  in  the  tenement  rooms  of  the 
Italian  family. 

The  freedom  of  his  life  on  the  plains, 
his  semicivilized  existence,  ill  prepared 
him  for  the  state  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  He  was  abnormal,  morbid,  and 
his  mind  a network  of  visions  and 
dreams.  Daily  he  was  growing  thinner 
and  weaker;  a lassitude  which  the  heat 
only  served  to  accentuate  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  drag  after  Jacopo  to  his 
shrine.  That  the  boy  would  return  from 
his  last  day’s  devotion  with  a new  leg, 
lie  did  not  believe;  that  at  the  end  of 
the  time  he  would  be  himself  miracu- 
lously blessed,  he  strangely,  timidly,  grew 
to  imagine.  Death  perhaps  would  be- 
come a solution  to  be  joyfully  sought,  and 
the  pale  face-  set  towards  the  altar  re- 
sembled that  of  a mystic.  One  day  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  thirty-day 
devotion  Mr.  Ranch  stood  alone  by  the 
door,  leaning  on  liis  crutches.  Jacopo 
had  left  the  troublous  world  and  its  en- 


tanglement to  him — a trolley  a few  days 
before  had  overtaken  the  stumbling  little 
figure.  He  had  died  in  Ranch’s  arms. 
But  his  mother’s  faith  had  been  equal  to 
the  test.  “ The  Virgin  has  made  him 
well,”  she  said,  “ but  the  miracle  is 
wrought  in  heaven.” 

And  Ranch,  paler,  more  wan  and  un- 
nerved, resumed  the  post  alone,  and  was 
praying  like  a child  in  the  dark.  He  had 
been  told  to  pray,  and  he  was  asking  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  dark. 

Miss  Marchdale  pulled  at  a knob,  the 
first  of  six  in  a long  line  of  tenement 
bells,  as  directed  by  a street  arab  who 
pointed:  “ Jovanny’s  is  the  furrst  flure.” 

At  her  ring  the  front  door  and  another 
to  the  right  of  the  hallway  opened  simul- 
taneously. Mrs.  Giovanni,  the  widow  of  a 
peanut-vender,  later  bereft  of  her  only 
child,  welcomed  the  lady  and  ushered 
her  into  a room  doing  duty  as  parlor, 
bedroom,  and  kitchen,  all  of  life  com- 
prised within  four  sordid  walls. 

“Mr.  Westmoreland?” 

The  Italian  shook  her  head.  “ H 
Signor  Ranchio?”  she  suggested,  in  a 
soft,  timid  voice. 

Miss  Marchdale  laughed  comprehend- 
ingly.  Her  own  name  for  him ! He  bore 
it  still! 

“ Mr.  Ranch,  then ! Where  is  he?  Can 
I see  him?” 

Mrs.  Giovanni  had  no  reason  to  refuse 
her  beloved  lodger  the  sight  thus  offered 
him — a tall  lady  with  red  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes  and  a breezy  authoritative 
air,  os  if  she  were  accustomed  to  being 
obeyed.  Unmistakably  she  carried  a 
basket  which  promised  all  kinds  of  good 
things.  The  Italian  nodded  delightedly 
and  said,  “ II  signore  is  un  angelo  and  of 
a courage!” 

Part  of  which  eulogy  Miss  Marchdale 
knew  to  be  true;  the  celestial  part,— one 
night  of  delirium  and  its  subsequent 
days  gave  her  the  right  to  doubt ! 

Mrs.  Giovanni  knocked  at  the  door 
next  her  room,  and  opened  it  for  Miss 
Marchdale  to  pass  in. 

Virginia  Marchdale  had  experienced 
few  sensations  in  her  life.  She  could  re- 
member them  all.  Among  them  was  sig- 
nally her  first  operation,  at  which  she 
fainted ; the  day  she  received  her 
diploma;  and  a few  more  occasions  as 
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unsentimental  as  these.  Of  late  she  had 
been  obliged  to  extend  her  list,  and  quite 
lately  she  had  ceased  to  keep  count. 

Mr.  Ranch  was  in  a low  chair  before 
the  window,  his  crutches  beside  him  on 
the  floor. 

“ By  Jove!” 

The  blood  rushed  into  his  face,  and 
Miss  Marchdale  repeated  the  blush;  her 
eyes  were  shining.  It  was  vain  on  his 
part  to  offer  to  rise.  She  hastened  to 
his  side. 

“ Why,  Mr.  Ranch ! We’ve  looked 
everywhere  for  you.  It  was  awfully  un- 
kind to  hide  away  like  this!  No  one 
knew  your  address.  One  of  the  nurses, 
who  was  sent  over  here  to  a poor  case, 
saw  you  come  out  of  Mrs.  Giovanni’s, 
and  that’s  how  we  knew!  You’ve  lost 
twenty  pounds  at  least,”  she  said,  irrele-. 
vantly,  severely. 

For  a second  Ranch  could  not  reply. 
“ I came  here,”  he  explained,  shaking 
hands  with  her,  “because  I hadn’t  much 
money  and  I wanted  to  make  it  last.  I 
am  on  the  first  floor,  too,”  he  smiled,  “ and 
Mrs.  Giovanni  is  a brick;  she’s  only  next 
best  in  nursing  to  you.” 

“ I’m  glad  you  put  her  second,”  said 
Miss  Marchdale. 

“I  do,”  he  said,  warmly,  “a  very  far- 
away second  indeed.” 

Miss  Marchdale  in  off-duty  costume 
was  a new  person  to  him. 

“ Can  I give  you  any  more  reasons  ?” 

“ No,  you’ve  explained.  But  what  shall 
you  do  now?” 

“ Oh,  I’m  all  right,”  he  said,  easily. 
“ I’m  going  to  learn  some  kind  of  sitting 
work — typewriting  and  stenography.” 

Miss  Marchdale  for  answer  raised  the 
lid  of  her  basket.  “ I’ve  brought  some 
fruit  and  things.”  But  it  was  the 
“ things  ” chiefly  his  eyes  rested  on  with 
delight,  as  he  saw  the  basket  was  brim- 
ming over  with  primroses. 

“Heavens!”  he  exclaimed,  “those  are 
spring  flowers.  What  an  extravagant 
visitor!”  He  did  not  guess  how  ex- 
travagant, or  that  the  gift  represented  a 
long  pilgrimage  to  a Harlem  green- 
house on  a rare  afternoon  of  freedom. 
Together  they  lifted  out  the  flowers,  and 
as  they  arranged  them  their  hands  met. 

“ The  room  is  too  clean,”  she  said, 
jealously,  glancing  about.  “ There’s 
nothing  for  me  to  do  for  you.” 


“It’s  awfully  good  to  see  you;  I’m 
awfully  grateful.” 

When  after  her  fleeting  visit  Ranch 
found  himself  alone,  he  turned  to  his 
books  and  the  vain  effort  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  the  meaning  of  a system  of 
complete  stenography.  At  his  side  the 
tenement  yards  steamed  in  the  ardent 
June  temperature.  On  lines  of  string, 
drunkenly  swaying  hither  and  thither, 
hung  the  miserable  raiment  of  the  poor, 
garments  scarcely  worth  the  washing, 
whiter  at  a distance  than  in  reality. 

He  had  not  told  Miss  Marchdale  that  he 
was  by  far  too  weak  to  master  any  trade 
or  art  these  days.  Badly  fed,  a prey  to  a 
malady  of  soul  worse  even  than  his  injury, 
he  was  pining  for  the  plains,  for  the  clean 
air  of  the  limitless  expanses,  for  what  was 
so  irrevocably  gone  that  its  contemplation 
was  despair.  He  no  longer  could  drag 
himself  to  the  little  church  to  continue 
his  devotion. 

By  his  side  the  primroses  were  the 
only  cool  fresh  sight  to  refresh  his 
parched  senses;  their  very  faint  fra- 
grance, pungent  and  earthy,  brought 
vividly  to  him  his  English  home;  the 
figure  of  his  mother,  a silhouette  indis- 
tinct and  colorless,  took  form  for  him, 
as  it  were,  in  the  shadows  of  the  room. 
The  need  of  a personal  object  toward 
which  to  direct  his  cry  became  urgent. 
God?  Ah,  nebulous,  chaotic,  indefinite 
problem!  God?  Name  he  had  carelessly 
taken  in  vain,  even  cursed  with.  His 
tragic  trend  of  mind  demanded  a gentle 
form  of  faith.  As  he  sat  with  parted 
lips  a maternal  protection  seemed  to  en- 
fold him.  He  whispered  aloud,  “ Moth- 
er?” but  his  voice  hung  unanswered  on 
the  hot  air.  “ Send  some  one  to  take 
care  of  me;  save  me  from  a cow- 
ard’s end.  . . .” 

That  evening,  after  nine  o’clock,  when 
the  street  noises  were  loud  and  nerve- 

racking,  when  all  the  world  of  

Avenue  came  out  and  sat  on  the  front 
steps  and  herded  in  the  streets,  whilst 
piano  organs  stridently  proclaimed  trill- 
ing, scaling,  octave  extents,  until  Mr. 
Ranch’s  ears  rang  with  the  strain,  Mrs. 
Giovanni  ushered  in  another  visitor,  this 
time  a gentleman.  They  had  been  vainly 
looking  for  Mr.  Ranch  for  weeks — Mr. 
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Beauchamp  Westmoreland  ? Known  as 
Mr.  Ranch  at  St. ’s  Hospital. 

Yes,  it  was  he.  He  had  proofs  suffi- 
cient to  his  identity,  etc. 

The  representative  of  Carter,  Carter, 
and  Co.  regarded  the  young  man  in  the 
tenement  window  compassionately. 

“ You  are  still  weak,  I should  say — 
and  alone?” 

“There  was  Mrs.  Giovanni!”  Ranch 
acknowledged  her  with  a friendly  look, 
which  she  returned  with  a gesture  of  de- 
lighted acquiescence.  “ Yes,  she  was 
there!”  Meanwhile  Mr.  Ranch  was  won- 
dering what  new  crisis  the  visitor  pre- 
ceded. His  debts!  Ah,  with  a sense  of 
relief  he  reflected  that  for  the  present 
he  would  be  understood  quite  incapable — 
quite  incapable — and  he  would  be  given 
time.  With  a timid  look  up  at  the  re- 
served, non-committal  face  near  him, 
he  asked: 

“ What  is  it?  What  can  I do  for  you?” 

The  lawyer  smiled.  “ Well,”  he  said, 
slowly,  “ I have  an  idea  for  the  present 
you  would  better  let  others  do  for  you, 
sir — and  they  will!  Good  news  doesn’t 
hurt,  I believe,  and  I have  good  news  for 

you.  You  recall  Miss  who  died  at 

St  ’8  a few  weeks  ago?  She  has 

left  you  all  her  fortune.  You  are  heir 
to  several  millions  of  dollars.” 

Mr.  Ranch  stared  at  his  herald;  he 
made  a sound  in  his  throat  hoarse  and 
choking.  They  had  beckoned  Mrs.  Gio- 
vanni, who  stood  near.  “You  are  rich !” 
she  said,  in  a suffocated  voice.  “Do  you 
hear?  Some  one  has  left  you  a large 
fortune.”  . . . She  ran  forward  to  him 
with  a cry  motherly  and  tender.  He  had 
fainted  away. 

Miss  Marchdale  took,  at  this  time,  her 
summer  vacation.  Her  splendid  physique, 
her  love  for  her  work,  had  rebelled  hith- 
erto at  any  rest  from  her  professional 
duties.  She  had  worked  two  years  with 
no  break.  This  was  sufficient  reason 
for  her  pallor  and  her  lack-lustre  inter- 
est in  her  beloved  wards.  Her  heads 
saw  the  probability  of  a collapse,  and 
she  accepted  their  proposition  to  rest 
with  alacrity. 

One  afternoon  on  which  the  thermom- 
eter registered  high,  and  the  Free  Mis- 
sion and  Air  Fund  had  transported  all 
they  could  of  the  children  from  under  the 


feet  of  suffering  elders.  Miss  Marchdale, 
in  a white  pique  skirt  and  white  shirt- 
waist so  thin  that  the  firm,  generous 
moulding  of  her  arms  was  visible,  and 
the  softer  flesh  of  her  throat,  a white  hat 
on  her  dark  head,  left  her  boarding- 
house, in  whose  smells  and  heat  and  loneli- 
ness the  great  decision  of  her  life  had 
been  taken,  and  resolutely  directed  her 
steps  to  No.  — , a few  blocks  away. 

Mrs.  Giovanni  was  all  smiles.  She  had 
on  a new  beautiful  alpaca  dress  and 
a spotless  apron,  but  Miss  Marchdale 
scarcely  remarked  her. 

Mr.  Ranch,  looking  up  at  the  sound  of 
her  approach,  saw  her  so  all  in  white; 
the  bright  sweet  freshness  of  her  coming 
was  so  delicious  that  he  fairly  exclaimed 
in  joy:  “How  glad  I am  to  see  you! 
How  good  of  you  to  come !” 

Her  skilled  eyes  detected  the  ravages 
of  the  last  month.  His  clothes  hung  on 
him  loosely;  his  hair,  long  uncut,  fell  on 
his  forehead.  She  had  often  put  back  the 
thick  blond  lock  from  his  eyes  in  the 
hospital;  she  could  not  have  put  out  her 
hand  to  touch  it  now! 

A week  had  gone  by  since  she  had  seen 
him.  She  had  let  too  long  a time  al- 
ready elapse;  not  another  second  would 
she  lose  of  this  precious  life. 

She  was  near  him,  her  bare  hands, 
strong  and  white,  clasped  before  her. 
Mr.  Ranch  knew  their  velvet  touch,  their 
strength;  he  had  cause  to  bless  them. 

Miss  Marchdale  said,  “Mr.  Ranch 
. . . .”  and  stopped.  “ You  can’t  go  on 
like  this;  you  will  be  very  ill.” 

“ I’ve  been  very  ill,”  he  assented,  quiet- 
ly, “ and  gone  on.  You  know — none  bet- 
ter— how  much  it  takes  to  kill  some 
people.  But  I’m  all  right.  Don’t  worry. 
1 shall  pull  along.” 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  had  seen 
the  doctors,  and  had  learned  that  unless 
at  once  he  left  New  York,  with  proper 
care  about  him,  he  was  lost.  He  could 
go  away  with  Mrs.  Giovanni  and  a doctor 
of  his  own — now  he  might  go — where  he 
liked,  travel  as  he  pleased,  and  when. 

Miss  Marchdale  shook  her  head.  “ No,” 
she  said,  “ you  won’t  get  along  all  right ; 
you  will  die.” 

He  made  a little  gesture  which  said 
more  than  his  words.  “ I haven’t  lived 
an  adventurous  life  since  I was  sixteen 
years  old  to  kick  up  a rowr  at  the  end. 
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Miss  Marehdale!  It’s  all  right,  which- 
ever way  the  tide  turns.” 

But  it  did  not  appear  to  be  all  right 
to  her.  Her  eyes  were  east  down,  and  her 
lashes,  very  long  and  silken,  hid  them. 

She  was  quite  unlike  a trained  nurse 
at  this  moment,  not  at  all  44  Mr.  Ranch’s 
Miss  Marehdale,”  as  some  one  in  the 
ward  had  called  her,  and  yet  she  seemed 
to  him  more  his  Miss  Marehdale  than 
ever  before ! She  said,  with  evident 
effort : 44 1 have  not  been  back  to  fix  up 
for  you  or  do  what  I could  ever  since  the 
other  day,  although  this  is  my  vacation. 
I couldn’t  come  because  — I mean  — I 
found — it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
come  to  do  as  I did  at  the  hospital  for 
you.”  She  paused  abruptly,  shook  her 
head  a little,  as  though  the  feminine 
weakness  that  made  her  eyes  swim  an- 
noyed her.  Then  she  looked  straight  at 
him.  44  I want  you  to  let  me  come  and  do 
everything  for  you,  to  stay  with  you,  not 
for  one  day,  but  for  all  the  time,  and 
to  make  you  well.” 

At  his  face,  wondering  and  surprised, 
his  flush  which  rose  as  she  spoke,  her 
own  cheeks  burned  hotly. 

44  Oh,  if  I had  supposed  you  would  ever 
have  asked  me,  I would  sooner  have  died 
than  do  this!”  For  a second  only  she 
covered  her  blushes  with  both  hands. 
Then  she  composed  herself,  and  when 
she  removed  her  hands  her  eyes  frankly 
met  his. 

Mr.  Ranch  half  started  from  his  chair. 
44  You  are  a noble  creature,”  he  said, 
very  low,  44  a wonderful  woman.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me — you  would  tie  your 
strong,  vigorous  life  to  me?” 

44  Yes!” 

44  And  do  you  think,  do  you  dream,  I 
would  let  you?” 

She  faltered : 44 1 hope  you  will.  ...  I 
can  take  care  of  you  as  no  one  else  can; 
then,  it  is  better  than  death.” 

44  You  speak  of  me,”  he  said,  quietly. 
44  Let  me  speak  of  you.  You  are  young, 
handsome,  alive.  I am  a cripple,  an  in- 
valid, more  querulous,  more  worthless 
every  hour.  A man  who  has  been  em- 
bittered by  the  struggle,  at  odds  with  life, 
that  no  later  than  an  hour  ago  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  but  one  way  out 
of  it.  Back  of  me  is  a reckless  life;  much 
of  it  I would  not  recall  or  tell  you.” 

She  put  one  hand  on  his  sleeve  for  a 
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second.  44  You  are  just  what  I like,”  she 
said,  simply,  44  no  matter  what  has  gone 
to  make  you  it.” 

Mr.  Ranch’s  face  was  undergoing  a 
transformation;  it  had  grown  young 
since  she  had  begun  to  speak;  his  eyes 
were  radiant.  44 1 could  not  repay  you 
more  miserably  for  your  sacrifice  than  by 
accepting  it.” 

Again  very  lightly  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  44  It  is  no  sacrifice  at  all.” 

For  a few  seconds  he  was  silent,  look- 
ing at  her. 

44  As  far  as  the  question  of  money  is 
concerned,”  she  said,  44 1 have  a little  in- 
come of  fifty  dollars  a month,  and  I am 
not  at  all  afraid  I couldn’t  make  out  in 
some  way  to  earn  enough.” 

Mr.  Ranch  gathered  himself  together, 
steeled  his  heart,  and  called  his  manhood 
to  his  aid.  By  some  means  or  other  he 
must  stem  this  tide  that  was  carrying 
him  away. 

44  Hush,”  he  said,  44  please.  You  have 
made  me  seem  a frightful  coward — do  you 
know  it?  I can’t  excuse  it,  you  see,  you 
are  so  wonderful  to  have  come  this  way. 
But  you  must  not  feel  I am  a poor  fel- 
low thrown  out  on  the  world.  I am  not 

any  more.  Miss  has  left  me  her 

fortune.  I am  provided  for.” 

In  his  eagerness  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  sacrifice  he  was  unthinking  of  how 
little  chivalrous  were  his  words.  Miss 
Marehdale  rose  like  lightning.  She  cried 
out  in  wounded  pride: 

44  Oh,  what  have  I done?  Why,  why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  before?”  The  dust  of 
shame  seemed  to  rise  and  beat  in  her 
eyes  and  burn  them.  She  turned  from 
him  to  hurry  from  the  room. 

Ranch  put  his  hand  to  his  eyes  as 
though  he  did  not  dare  to  let  the  sun 
blind  them.  Then  he  called : 44  Miss 
Marehdale  ....  Virginia !”  She  was 
at  the  door,  but  paused  there,  her 
hand  on  the  knob,  motionless.  He 
leaned  from  his  chair  for  his  crutches; 
they  were  beyond  his  reach ; helplessly  he 
stretched  for  them,  and  she  watched  him. 
He  turned  then,  and  lield  out  his  arms. 

44  You  see!”  he  cried,  44 my  helplessness. 

I can’t  come  to  you!  . . Will  you  come 
back  to  me?  What  man  with  manhood 
in  him  would  not  try  to  save  you  from 
this?”  he  asked,  as  he  clung  to  her  hands, 

44  no  matter  what  it  cost  him.” 
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“ And  the  woman  ?”  asked  Miss  March- 
dale,  gravely.  “ Don’t  you  see  that  she 
doesn’t  want  to  be  saved  ?” 

She  stood  in  front  of  him,  straight  and 
tall ; having  grown  pale  from  emotion,  her 
face  made  him  think  of  one  of  the  white 
primroses.  His  hands  seemed  to  draw 
her,  to  compel  her  to  him.  He  said, 
whimsically,  “ You’re  too  tall — dearest  1” 

And  drawn  down  to  him,  she  knelt 
before  his  chair,  and  he  put  his  arms 
about  her. 

“ Days  ago  the  doctor  came  to  see  me 
here;  he  told  me  that  in  order  to  live  I 
must  leave  New  York  at  once.  I could 
not  go.  Money,  much  as  it  means  to  a 
man  such  as  I am  now,  is  nothing  to  me. 
I felt  poorer  than  before,  having  so  much 
and  no  one  to  care  and  share  it  with.  I 
could  not  leave  this  room  where  you  came 
to  me.  I watched  the  primroses  fade. 


and  I have  become  all  ears  listening  for 
your  return.” 

“ Is  this  true  ?”  murmured  the  girl. 
“ Can  it  be  true  I” 

“ 1 have  loved  you  for  a long  time.  I 
have  been  suffering,  tortured  with  the 
knowledge  that  I could  never  ask  you  to 
be  my  wife.  It  has  needed  a miracle  to 
bring  you  to  me — ” he  finished  solemnly. 

Her  head  was  hidden  on  his  breast  and 
she  could  not  see  his  face,  which  was  ab- 
solutely illumined  by  an  expression  she 
could  not  have  understood. 

Mrs.  Giovanni  opened  the  door  into  the 
room’s  darkness,  and  said,  in  her  pretty 
Italian  voice,  “ This  is  the  thirtieth  day 
of  Jacopo’s  devotions — ” But  she  went 
no  further,  for  the  figures  of  the  two  in 
the  window  she  had  sufficiently  discerned, 
and  with  a low  word  of  apology  she  with- 
drew and  gently  closed  the  door. 


The  Wayfarer 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

IOYE  that  weary  grows  upon  the  way, 
m Sighing  as  he  goes  in  disarray. 

Need  but  find  a rose — lo!  he  is  gay. 
Small  and  tender  things  dispel  the  mist 
That  his  drooping  wings  has  sadly  kist, 
Make  him  king  of  kings — the  optimist. 


O wonder  of  the  little  vales 

Where  streams  go  singing  liglitsomely, 
And  wonder  of  the  star  that  pales 
Before  the  moon’s  refulgency! 

W ere  I the  star  and  thou  the  moon, 

Thou  couldst  not  rise  too  soon — too  soon. 


The  magic  of  the  swooning  star, 

And  of  the  silver-eadeneed  stream, 

Are  marvels  that  enchanting  are 
To  soothe  the  soul  within  its  dream. 

But  ah,  how  trivial  are  they 

When  Love  comes  laughing  down  the  way! 
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Social  Stilt-Walking 

BY  ELIOT  GREGORY 


NOT  a mile  away  from  St,  Mark's 
Church,  in  one  of  those  roomy  old 
houses  on  Second  Avenue  that 
New-Yorkers  have  forgotten  how  to 
build,  there  lives  a little  lady  who  some 
twenty  years  ago  was  a famous  belle 
here,  in  this  city,  and  numbered  her  ad- 
mirers by  the  score.  When  from  time 
to  time  I drop  in  toward  five  o'clock  for 
a cup  of  tea  and  a chat,  the  old-fashioned 
parlors  and  spotless  tea-tables  bear  wit- 
ness to  a lonely  expectant  afternoon. 

My  hostess  rarely  fails,  however,  to  say, 
as  she  busies  herself  with  our  brew : “ You 
should  have  come  a little  earlier,  Mr. 
Idler;  there  have  been  some  such  agree- 
able men  in  this  afternoon,  their  conver- 
sation would  have  interested  even  you. 
It  was  really  brilliant.” 

Poor  little  ex-belle,  men's  attention 
and  having  a “ Salon  ” had  always  been 
her  joy  and  ambition.  So  she  continues 
to  bluff,  so  to  speak,  to  keep  up  the  illu- 
sion (perhaps  even  to  herself),  and  re- 
fuses to  abandon  her  guns.  After  this 
preliminary  canter  for  my  benefit  on  her 
hobby,  the  lady  settles  down  to  her 
normal  gate — a most  agreeable  one,  by 
the  bye, — and  we  have  a delightful  cozy 
talk  by  the  fireside. 

Walking  away  an  hour  later  through 
the  twilight  streets,  I fall  to  wondering 
whether  the  tiny  woman  should  be 
praised  or  blamed  for  this  attempt  to 
deceive  the  world. 

All  people  who  have  the  habit  of 
making,  from  time  to  time,  some  sort  of 
mental  house-cleaning,  rummaging  about 
in  the  cobwebby  corners  of  their  brains, 
dusting  and  sorting  the  half- forgot  ten 
contents,  discarding  the  useless  and  at- 
tempting to  put  their  beliefs  and  opinions 
in  order,  are  sure  to  hit,  during  such  a 
process,  upon  topics  which  have  stood 
about  for  years  demanding  attention. 

As  a rule,  we  pick  such  a subject  up, 
look  it  over  languidly,  then  put  it  back 
on  its  shelf,  with  a shrug  and  a half- 


promise to  attend  to  its  little  business 
later,  at  some  quiet  moment  when  we 
may  feel  energetic  and  up  to  the  effort. 
Unfortunately  such  a desirable  leisure 
rarely  comes  to  us.  New  material  is  con- 
stantly being  pressed  upon  our  notice, 
fresh  subjects  are  rushed  in,  which  must 
be  attended  to  at  once,  sputtering  ques- 
tions of  the  hour  brooking  no  delay  in 
their  dishing.  In  this  way  time  slips  by, 
until  some  rainy  day  the  old  unsettled 
question  peeps  out  from  the  shadows, 
smiling  ironically,  as  though  to  say: 
“ Here  I am  waiting  for  my  solution. 
Don't  imagine  that  I am  to  be  got  rid 
of  as  easily  as  all  that.” 

A troublesome  question  which  refuses 
absolutely  to  remain  in  the  dust-heap, 
where  I have  throwm  it  over  and  over 
again,  popped  up  to  the  surface  the  other 
evening  during  an  after-dinner  chat. 

One  of  the  party,  speaking  of  a cele- 
brated scientist,  remarked,  “When  I am 
talking  with  that  man  I always  feel 
obliged  to  mount  my  mind  on  stilts  to 
get  up  to  his  level.”  Now,  laying  aside 
the  danger  of  a tumble  during  such 
foolish  gymnastics,  I ask,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ex-belle:  “ How  far  are  people  jus- 
tified in  mounting  stilts?  How  much 
right  have  we  to  make  ourselves  out 
stronger,  cleverer,  or  taller  than  nature 
formed  us?” 

Let  me  whisper  to  you,  reader  mine, 
very  gently,  with  much  softening  of  hard 
truths — for  American  susceptibilities  are 
as  ticklish  as  a girl's, — we  are  just  a 
wee  bit  inclined  to  throw  out  our  chests 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Socially, 
artistically,  and  financially,  we  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  a race  of  stilt- 
walkers.  No  other  people  carry  this  pe- 
culiarity so  far  or  make  themselves  so  un- 
comfortable in  the  process.  This  may 
come  to  some  extent  from  our  climate, 
and  partly  from  a mistaken  form  of  edu- 
cation— the  results  are  the  same. 
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As  children  we  are  taught  to  put  our 
“best  foot  forward,”  but  how  is  a well- 
intentioned  youngster  to  know  the  point 
where . that  commendable  act  ends  and 
cheap  posing  for  the  gallery  begins? 
Aiming  high,  tiptoeing  about  with  one’s 
head  in  the  clouds,  struggling  upward 
toward  a more  elevated  plane,  are  among 
the  qualities  that  have  made  our  nation 
what  it  is,  so  one  must  be  chary  of  cast- 
ing blame  broadcast.  Yet  (perhaps  mine 
is  an  elderly  point  of  view)  one  cannot 
help  thinking  how  much  more  comforta- 
ble life  would  be  if  the  majority  of  our 
acquaintances  would  be  content  to  go 
through  life  with  an  honest  heel-and- 
toe  step. 

While  crossing  the  ocean  last  spring 
all  our  table  was  held  breathless  by  the 
daring  stilt  - walking  of  a fashionable 
authoress  installed  on  the  Captain’s 
right.  So  audacious  were  her  feats  that 
at  moments  they  attained  the  perfection 
of  Haute  Ecole. 

One  evening,  on  referring  to  her  love 
of  diamonds  and  gems  in  general  (the 
good  lady  discoursed  mostly  about  her- 
self), she  announced  that  it  was  her  rule 
to  spend  most  of  the  money  she  earned  by 
writing,  on  jewelry.  “ It  may  be  foolish,” 
she  added  with  a simper,  “ but  fine  jewels 
are  a temptation  I can’t  resist.  I bought 
my  diamond  and  sapphire  tiara  this  win- 
ter with  the  ten-thousand-dollar  royal- 
ties from  my  last  novel!” 

It  certainly  was  fortunate  for  the 
lady’s  equilibrium  that  she  failed  to 
recognize  the  junior  partner  of  her  pub- 
lishing firm  in  the  modest  little  man  who 
choked  so  violently  over  his  wine  at  this 
remark.  He  confided  to  me  later  that  the 
book  had,  perhaps,  netted  the  authoress 
five  hundred  dollars. 

At  certain  big  houses  where  one  dines 
the  whole  meal  is,  so  to  speak,  mounted 
upon  stilts.  Our  host,  to  better  impress 
the  guest  with  his  standing  and  his  grand 
relations  abroad,  tells  us  that  the  mutton 
is  “some  my  friend  the  Duke  of  Blank 
has  just  sent  out !”  the  champagne  is 

“ from  the  Prince  of  C ’s  sale,  you 

know!”  and  the  partridges  have  an 
equally  exalted  origin.  The  food  is  gen- 
erally good  and  the  wines  need  no  bush, 
but  the  foolish  host  and  hostess  imagine 
they  enhance  their  value  and  their  im- 
portance by  these  lime-light  effects. 


Napoleon  III.  when  Prince-President 
once  gave  a lesson  to  a host  of  this  type 
who  had  called  attention  to  the  quality 
of  the  Burgundy.  “ Indeed,”  replied  the 
Prince,  after  listening  patiently  to  the 
history  of  the  wine  and  its  rarity,  “old 
vintages  rarely  agree  with  me!”  and  he 
filled  up  his  glass  with  water. 

Alas!  stilt-walking  is  confined  to  no 
one  class. 

Last  week  a poverty-stricken  model 
from  whom  I was  making  a sketch,  more 
from  charity  than  an  ardent  desire  to 
perpetuate  her  pale  face  on  canvas,  sud- 
denly developed  an  acute  case  of  the  pre- 
vailing complaint. 

Toward  the  end  of  our  sitting  my 
servant  came  into  the  room  and  began 
gathering  up  the  few  bits  of  silverware 
scattered  about  the  place,  carrying  them 
off  to  clean. 

This  attracted  the  girl’s  wandering  at- 
tention. As  the  man  left  the  room,  she 
turned  to  me  and  made  this  astonishing 
remark:  “What  a bore  it  is  to  have  a 
lot  of  silver ! It  takes  me  half  my  time  to 
keep  mine  clean.” 

Suppressing  with  difficulty  a look  of 
surprise,  I suggested  that  she  deposit  her 
plate  in  a bank  or  have  it  lacquered — a 
process,  I am  told,  that  keeps  silverware 
bright  for  some  time.  This  with  a sigh 
she  promised  to  consider;  then,  our  sit- 
ting being  over,  she  resumed  her  bat- 
tered hat.  took  my  dollar,  and  faded  away 
into  the  twilight. 

In  matters  theatrical  we  Americans 
are  especially  given  to  all  forms  of  tall 
talk.  “ The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,” 
“ The  Biggest  Thing  of  its  Kind  ever 
offered  to  the  Public,”  an£  other  blatant 
exaggerations  meet  the  eye  on  every 
poster.  Printed  by  men  who  know  that 
they  are  asserting  untruths,  and  read 
with  a smile  of  incredulity  by  the  public. 

One  sign  on  Broadway  is  particularly 
characteristic  and  amusing.  All  the 
W’orld  knows — or  should  know — that  the 
word  “Star”  (of  Yankee  origin,  by  the 
bye)  means  in  terms  theatrical  an  actor 
or  actress  whose  great  talents  differen- 
tiate him  or  her  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is,  therefore,  a bit  disconcerting 
to  a logical  mind  to  have  a manager  an- 
nounce that  his  theatre  possesses  an  “ All 
star  stock  company.” 

This  is  certainly  the  climax  of  the 
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absurd.  u A necklace  of  unique  stones” 
would  be  about  as  correct.  But  mana- 
gers who  have  worn  seven-league  buskins 
are  not  to  be  deterred  from  their  airy 
promenade  by  such  trifles  as  logic  or 
grammar.  When  I meet  one  of  these 
gentlemen  and  hear  his  windy  talk,  I 
feel  sorely  tempted  to  lead  him  down  to 
Sixth  Avenue  and  point  out  a tiny  base- 
ment shop  I know  of  where  umbrellas 
and  canes  are  repaired.  Over  the  steps 
leading  to  the  dark  little  cellar  flames 
a splendid  sign-board  on  which  the  as- 
tonished passer-by  may  read,  “ Great  In- 
ternational & Trans-Continental  Um- 
brella and  Walking  Stick  Emporium.” 

Collectors  and  owners  of  expensive  pic- 
tures are  apt  to  fall  into  similar  errors. 
I know  one  gentleman  who,  when  show- 
ing off  his  belongings,  is  not  content  to 
let  the  works  of  art  stand  on  their  own 
merits,  nor  does  he  waste  time  enlarging 
on  any  excellency  of  color  or  technique, 
— he  has  a much  simpler  method  which 
covers  the  whole  ground  at  one  sweep. 
“I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Idler,  old  man, 
you’re  looking  at  the  finest  Nattier  in 
the  world,  and  don’t  you  forget  it!”  or, 
"Wertheimer  told  me  himself  when  he 
sold  me  that  Sir  Joshua  that  it  was  the 
very  best  he  had  ever  painted — that’s  the 
reason  I bought  it.  No  second-chop  pic- 
tures, is  my  motto !” 

There  are  a directness  and  naivete  in 
the  banker’s  remarks  really  refreshing. 
He  has  his  stilts  bought  for  him  ready 
made  of  most  expensive  materials  at  the 
best  shop,  so  he  feels  perfectly  safe  in 
using  them.  Amusing  as  they  may  be, 
the  caperings  of  such  gentlemen  are  less 
wearisome  than  the  gyrations  of  the  self- 
educated  amateur  whose  veneer  of  cul- 
ture is  supplemented  by  a flow  of  artis- 
tic jargon. 

Not  long  ago  a group  of  people  were 
standing  before  a newly  imported  paint- 
ing, which  its  owner  fondly  believed  was 
a Raphael  (he  had  paid  nobly  for  his 
faith).  One  of  our  party,  a little  lady 
of  much  alleged  culture,  examined  the 
picture  for  several  minutes  in  silence, 
stepping  backward  and  forward  before 
it,  making  a telescope  of  her  hands,  shift- 
ing the  easel  into  several  different  lights. 
At  last  she  announced  with  that  pro- 
found ex-cathedra  air  she  can  assume  on 
important  occasions:  "Beautiful!  beau- 


tiful! but  certainly  not  a Raphael— even 
in  his  earlier  manner.  A Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  I should  say.  There’s  no  mis- 
taking that  color  and  grouping !” 

The  good  soul  was  doubtless  right  (at 
least  in  the  first  of  her  assertions),  but 
as  four  of  the  best  experts  in  Europe  had 
disagreed  in  naming  the  author  of  the 
work,  the  speech  left  us  all  breathless,  as 
she  could  not  possibly  have  possessed  any 
of  the  data  from  which  such  positive 
opinions  are  formed. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  too  often  among 
the  well  educated  we  find  the  most  deter- 
mined stilt-walking ; the  very  people  one 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  free  from 
such  nonsense  are  those  most  addicted  to 
it.  I refer  to  the  class  of  our  com- 
patriots who  read  the  most  advertised 
books  of  the  season,  refuse  to  listen  to 
any  but  serious  music,  and  invariably 
admire  the  works  of  the  painter  who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  fad  of  the  moment. 

In  each  branch  of  the  fine  arts  there  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time  an  exponent  pos- 
sessing a personal  manner  and  endowed 
with  certain  qualities  of  observation  and 
technique.  These  gifts  render  his  work 
priceless  in  the  eyes  of  his  confreres,  at 
the  same  time  raising  it  by  its  very  ex- 
cellence beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  uninitiated.  Such  masters  are,  so  to 
speak,  painters  for  painters,  and  mu- 
sicians for  musicians  only.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  common  run 
of  mortals,  not  trained  in  the  exercise 
of  that  art,  to  appreciate  the  particular 
excellence  of  such  work. 

The  praise  of  his  fellow  artists  soon 
makes  a great  reputation  for  the  new 
genius  whose  fame  they  herald  abroad. 

This  is  the  chance  for  the  intellectual 
stilt-walkers,  who  hie  them  from  far  and 
near,  and  proceed  to  do  dances  of  vic- 
tory before  the  altar  of  the  new  god, 
shouting  aloud  their  delight  at  works 
which  in  their  interior  beings  they 
neither  understand  nor  admire. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  admiration  one 
hears  expressed  by  quite  commonplace 
people  for  the  works  of  Wagner, 
Whistler,  Rodin,  or  Bernard  Shaw  is 
the  result  of  this  harmful  form  of 
suggestion. 

The  same  good  souls  who  in  their 
youth  gushed  feeble  twaddle  before  the 
works  of  Carlo  Dolci,  wept  over  Byron’s 
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poems,  and  formed  their  taste  on  the 
works  of  Ruskin,  now  crowd  around  the 
canvases  of  Velasquez  and  Goya  and 
fill  their  bookshelves  with  volumes  of 
Meredith  and  Verlaine. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  shifting  of 
the  altar  is  the  result  of  any  change  of 
heart — it  is  simply  the  inclination  of  cer- 
tain natures  to  wade  beyond  their  depth. 

What  proportion  of  our  friends  who 
to-day  hang  photographs  of  Botticelli’s 
“ Spring  ” on  their  walls,  or  sit  pa- 
tiently while  Wagner’s  gods  wrangle 
in  the  dark,  honestly  enjoy  or  under- 
stand those  works,  and  how  many  in 
their  heart’s  core  yearn  for  the  gay 
chromos  on  packages  of  “ health  ” foods 
and  the  simple  strains  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zulu f Perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  ex- 
amine too  closely  the  motes  in  other 
people’s  eyes.  As  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  pose,  the  majority  of  our  genera- 
tion (like  the  little  lady  and  her  imagi- 
nary “ Salon  ”)  would  consider  them- 
selves dishonored  if  they  threw  away 
their  clogs  and  puttered  about  as  na- 
ture intended. 

For  pure  weariness  of  the  flesh  and 
mortal  ennui,  however,  the  ancestral  stilt- 
walkers  come  first.  In  their  society  pit- 
falls  await  one  at  every  turn. 

To  glance  at  a print  or  pick  up  a 
bibelot  in  the  house  of  those  bores,  is  like 
pulling  the  string  of  a shower-bath.  You 
are  instantly  deluged  with  a flow  of  anec- 
dotes and  souvenirs,  all  tending  bien  en- 
tendu  to  the  glory  of  the  speaker  and 
his  family. 

Thackeray,  that  keenest  observer  of 
human  weaknesses,  notes  the  fact  that 
the  higher  Becky  Sharp  rose  in  the  smart 
London  world,  the  more  illustrious  her 
ancestry  became.  There  are  many  people 
living  in  New  York  to-day  who  are  as 
given  to  this  Chinese  form  of  ancestor- 
worship  as  was  the  astute  Becky — the 
higher  these  newcomers  mount,  comet- 
like unto  the  social  heavens,  the  more 
brilliant  their  genealogical  tails  become. 

Across  the  water,  on  the  island  where 
the  word  “ snob  ” was  invented,  a note- 
worthy change  has  of  late  come  over  the 
attitude  of  the  upper  ten  thousand.  Tall 
talk  is  now  hopelessly  out  of  fashion. 
So  completely,  indeed,  has  the  point  of 


view  altered,  that,  like  Shakespeare’s 
rider,  our  neighbors  at  present  run  the 
risk  of  tumbling  over  on  the  other  side. 

The  pose  of  the  day  is  to  have  no  pose.  If 
a man  asks  you  to  dine  he  will  preface  his 
invitation  with  the  statement  that  you 
will  probably  have  “ to  put  up  with  filthy 
food  ”1  The  owner  of  a chateau  packed 
from  basement  to  roof-tree  with  splendid 
works  of  art  will  invite  a friend  to  run 
down  to  his  “ shanty  and  if  while  there 
you  attempt  to  question  him  about  the 
portrait  of  some  armored  ancestor  or 
powdered  beauty,  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  be  put  off  with  a laughing  assurance 
that  he  has  forgotten  u who  the  old  John- 
nies were”! 

To  admire  a woman’s  toilet  to-day,  be 
it  Callo’s  most  delightful  flight  into  the 
ideal,  is  to  be  asked  not  to  “laugh  at 
one’s  rags,”  and  to  have  the  conversation 
changed.  So  general  has  this  become 
among  the  right  sort  that  any  attempt 
to  faire  Varticle  around  one’s  possessions 
or  to  dive  needlessly  into  the  deep  sea 
of  literature  or  art  is  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  sign  of  the  parvenu  and  the  bore. 

Would,  oh,  would  that  this  fad  might 
become  more  popular  over  here!  We, 
who  are  so  inclined  to  copy  the  caprices 
in  vogue  in  England,  might  do  worse 
than  ape  this  one.  It  gives  me,  who  have 
had  more  than  one  slap  at  the  follies  of 
English  Society,  a distinct  satisfaction 
to  say  in  this  connection  that,  with  all 
its  faults,  it  is  perhaps  freer  from  the 
stilt-walking  vice  than  any  well-defined 
circle  in  this  land. 

Well-born  people  and  those  holding  im- 
portant positions  in  the  world  are  the 
simplest  and  least  pretentious.  This  is 
the  natural  result  of  many  causes — tra- 
dition, environment,  and  the  tranquillity 
bom  of  assured  position, — but  it  comes,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  from  still  another 
source.  The  first  lesson  which  going 
about  in  the  great  world  teaches  the  as- 
pirant is  that  of  dropping  his  affecta- 
tions. If  he  has  any  brains  at  all  he 
quickly  sees  that  posing  makes  those 
about  him  smile  and  avoid  the  poser.  If 
he  is  too  dull  to  see  this,  he  will  in  all 
probability  drop  slowly  down  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who  do  not  succeed,  won- 
dering the  while  at  his  own  failure. 
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Life’s  Accolade 

BY  ABBY  MEGUIRR  ROACH 


Oil,  there*  are  ever  so  many  ways 
of  living;  no  one  can  have 
everything;  whatever  you  do, 
you  miss  something  and  gain  something.,, 
Miss  Branham  dragged  her  words,  as  if 
they  were  hardly  worth  saying,  anyway: 
she  spoke  with  a rising  inflection,  and  her 
[minted  eyebrows  emphasized  an  inquir- 
ing, slightly  derogatory  expression.  “ It’s 
a choice  of  what  you  want  most.” 

“Choice?  Want?  If  there’s  choice  at 
all,  it’s  of  what  you  can  get.  Oh,  I 
know  you  don’t  like  that  idea,”  he  smiled 
and  shook  his  head  at  her,  “ but  that’s 
the  way  things  are.  It’s  all  law,  abso- 
lutely neutral:  you  work  with  it  and 
grow,  against  it  and  break,  stay  out  of  it 
and  atrophy.” 

“ Still,  the  universe  is  large  enough 
for  the  individual  to  be  an  exception  if 
he  chooses.  And  the  onlooker  has  the 
fun  without  the  work.” 

“ But  the  work  is  two-thirds  of  the 
fun.  And  you  miss  the  best  points  from 
the  grand  stand.” 

“ You  don’t  think  experience  invariably 
necessary  to  realization,  do  you  ? It's  my 
observation  that  experience  is  hiero- 
glyphic; the  individual  has  to  supply  the 
key;  and  each  reads  it  his  own  way, — 
the  old  fable  of  fEdipus  and  the  Sphinx. 
Either  sympathy  or  self-consciousness  is 
mostly  a matter  of  temperament.” 

“ But  things  are  always  different  when 
they  happen  to  you.  Most  people  learn 
only  by  seeing  and  feeling. — Or  what’s 
life  for?” 

She  «miled  at  his  personalizing  eager- 
ness— a faint  smile,  ironical  but  in- 
dulgent. “Oh,  life!  What’s  it  worth, 
anyway?” 

“So  little  that  surely  one  must  get 
all  there  is  out  of  it,”  he  smiled  back, 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  smile. 
Ohanning’s  humor  was  of  the  sort  that 
tak<*s  the.  edge  from  misadventure, 
softens  criticism  with  kindliness,  and 
saves  tile  person  himself  from  the  egotism 
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of  overseriousness.  “ Do  you  know,  I am 
going  to  call  you  the  Princess  of  Nought: 
hungry  at  the  feast  for  fear  of  poi- 
son in  the  wine.  Have  you  ever  ” — look 
and  voice  shaded  a tone  deeper  than 
the  casual — “ever  considered  appointing 
a taster?” 

Her  eyes  slipped  from  his.  “ No, 
really,  I’m  not  so  much  afraid  as — 
cross!”  She  laughed.  “We  poetize 
about  beauty  and  truth,  as  if  they  went 
together!  Truth  is  ugly.  Beauty  is  a 
dream.  Religion  is  a goad  or  a bait. 
Morality  lies  merely  in  authority  or  op- 
portunity.” She  spoke  without  em- 
phasis, with  an  amused  drawl  and  ban- 
tering eye.  Channing  wished  she  would- 
n’t; she  did  herself  injustice,  he  thought, 

;uul  made  him  feel  like  one  of  her  speci- 
mens, held  at  arm’s  length,  merely 
stimulating  epigrams.  “ The  world  is  a 
cheese  too  aged,  unsavory,  requiring  an 
unnatural  appetite.  Charity  is  a trans- 
parent cloak  for  embarrassing  facts. 

Ideals  are  writing  in  water.  Love  is  a 
euphemism  for  convenience  or  selfishness; 
and  marriage, a makeshift, a compromise.” 

“ So  it’s  the  thorn  on  the  rose  that 
pricks,  eh?  Oh,  Nature  must  balance 
things.  The  right  way  to  put  it  is  that 
she  always  sugar-coats  her  pills.” 

“Optimism,”  she  told  him,  “is  put- 
ting out  vour  eyes  to  call  a dull  day 
bright.  Confess  now,  there’s  a great  deal 
of  mismanagement.” 

“ But  it’s  the  best  world  we  have  at 
present,” — beyond  a gleam  of  apprecia- 
tion, he  refused  to  be  diverted,  for  it  was 
more  than  conversation;  “and  since  it 
is  as  it  is,  the  question  is  how  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  What’s  the  use 
of  kicking?” 

“Ah,  fhnf’s  tlie  last  straw!”  she  said, 
and  forgot  to  smile.  “T  sympathize  with 
the  Confederates  who  preferred  exile  to 
allegiance.” 

“What  a rebel  it  is!”  Channing’s 
look  was  wise  and  genial.  “Millions  for 
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free  gifts,  but  for  tribute  never  a cent. 
When  you  do  fall  in  love  . . The  in- 
tonation was  unintentionally  admiring 
and  wistful. 

“I  fall  in  love  ? IIow  absurd!” 
Though  she  laughed,  her  vehemence  was 
suggestive,  and  hastily  recalled  her  to 
guard.  “ Oh  no;  my  defence  is  not  com- 
promise, but  avoidance,”  she  added, 
dropping  to  her  habitual  drawl.  “ After 
all,  one  likes  to  keep  some  illusions!” 
Always  so,  on  the  verge  of  intimacy, 
she  eluded  him  with  the  reserve  of  merri- 
ment or  generalization.  “ See,”  she  fore- 
stalled his  opening  lips,  “ what  a mur- 
derous sunset !” 

lie  looked  automatically,  and  instantly 
grew  tense;  looked  overhead,  behind. 
“Jove!”  1 1 is  head  lifted  in  an  alert 
boyish  way  he  had  in  emergencies. 
“ Take  the  tiller,”  he  ordered,  still 
bracing  it  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  worked  rapidly  to  free  the  fast- 
ened sheet.  “ Now — to  the  left — jam  her 
round — hold  hard!  It’s  a race  for  it.” 

It  was:  a race  with  the  storm.  Busy 
with  his  own  work,  he  hardly  glanced  at 
the  girl  even  writh  his  short  commands; 
and  Frieda,  gratified  at  the  tacit  com- 
pliment, gripped  the  helm  till  her 
knuckles  whitened,  and  obeyed.  Iler 
eyes  watched  the  grace  and  strength  un- 
der his  flannels  with  the  same  apprecia- 
tion and  response  that  met  the  wind  in 
her  face.  It  was  like  flying,  as  if  they 
had  suddenly  launched  a new  world  in 
space.  She  shook  back  the  whipped  hair 
and  breathed  deep  and  exultant. 

With  a final  careen  they  swooped  into 
a more  sheltered  cove,  and  as  they  ran 
alongside  the  dock,  Ohanning  remem- 
l>ered  her. 

“Bully  for  von!  T never  would  have 
much  opinion  of  any  one  who  couldn’t 
take  orders.”  Then,  mid -motion,  he 
stopped  and  looked  at  her. 

But  the  boatman  was  hurrying  them. 
“ Better  stay  here  a spell,  sir.  You’ll 
never  reach  camp  dry.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Frieda.  “Come 
on.” 

As  they  rounded  the  rocky  lodge  into 
view  of  the  open  lake,  the  first  big  drops 
splashed  down,  and  the  storm  rushed 
at  them.  Frieda  leaned  forward  on  it 
and  stopped  to  look.  “ Never  mind. 
What’s  a little  wetting?”  Then  sudden- 


ly she  flung  up  her  arms  and  shouted 
against  the  gale. 

“ Great,  isn’t  it  ?”  he  agreed,  boyishly, 
and  though  she  looked  amused  depreca- 
tion of  their  enthusiasm,  she  stood  all 
kindled  with  life,  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
“ After  all,  on  the  whole,  a jolly  nice 
world,  eh?”  he  teased.  Her  skirts  beat 
round  him;  a gust  swayed  her  danger- 
ously; he  flung  out  a steadying  arm. 
Where  his  hand  touched  hers, both  burned; 
their  eyes  grew”  conscious;  they  had  a 
moment  of  utter  equality  and  sincerity. 
The  man’s  very  self  leaped;  all  her  will 
ebbed  from  her,  leaving  a delicious  weak- 
ness. Their  kiss  was  as  vital  and  spon- 
taneous as  its  breath. 

It  was  the  girl’s  first  knowledge  of 
“life’s  sacred  thirst.” 

When,  breakfast  over  next  morning, 
Mi'S  Branham  Inal  not  appeared,  Chan- 
ning  wondered  about  her  casually.  “Oh, 
didn’t  you  know?  Bad  news  in  her  mail 
last  night.  She’s  catching  the  early  boat 
to  Clayton.” 

All  regardless,  Ohanning  grabbed  his 
cap  and  ran.  The  gangplank  was  up, 
the  man  with  the  rope  had  jumped 
aboard,  when  Charming  leaped,  clung, 
climbed  over  the  rail. 

He  had  always  thought  Miss  Branham 
thoroughly  patrician,  with  that  hauteur, 
that  faint  insolence,  shadowing  a gra- 
cious vivacity.  Now  she  retreated  into 
an  arctic  circle  as  he  approached. 

“You  couldn’t  have  mistaken!”  He 
wras  still  breathing  hard. 

A movement  dismissed  the  idea  half 
impatiently.  “Why  did  you  do  this? 
You  might  have  respected — In  any 
case  this  is  not  the  place — ” 

“ Yes,  it  is,  and  the  time.  If  you  did 
not  mistake,  what  then?” 

She  hesitated ; then,  though  the  sun  rose 
in  her  face,  turned  away  coolly.  “You 
did.  It  was  just  the  rush  of  things — ” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Charming,  and  smiled 
with  comprehension  and  relief.  He 
would  never  l>e  puzzled  by  her  again,  he 
1 bought.  “Oh  no.  It  wras  that  we  wen* 
we.  The  rush  of  things  that  we  were 
part  of,  if  you  choose.  You  do  care. 
You’ve  kept  me  guessing  all  summer, 
tlmuuh  I’ve  often  thought  if  something 
could  just  carry  you  out  of  yourself 
and  you  would  bo  honest — Oh,  why, 
why  do  you  fight  me  so?” 
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The  girl’s  habit  of  mockery  and  indif- 
ference was  not  fully  regained.  “ And 
why,  why  can  a man  never  understand 
that  a girl  may  not  want  to  marry  ?” 

Slur  of  the  water  against  the  side 
of  the  boat;  throb  of  the  engines;  dis- 
connected voices  from  beyond  their 
world*. 

At  last  a girl’s  voice  uncertainly  cold: 
“ Don’t  you  think  you  would  really  better 
go  now  ? Am  I not  shamed  enough  ?” 
So  all  girlhood  since  Eve  in  the  garden 
has  waked  to  knowledge  bewildered  by 
sweet  shame  and  reluctant  longing. 
“ I shall  never  be  self-righteous  or  in- 
tolerant again.” 

“ That  you  should  want  me  to  go, 
after  yesterday!” 

“ Oh,  for  that  very  reason.” 

Channing  leaned  over  the  rail. 
“ Couldn’t  you — trust  me,  and  risk  it 
until — I can  show  you,  until  we  can — 
talk  things  over?” 

“ If  you  don’t  understand  that — ” 

“ I do.  I’ve  tried  to  show  you. — I’m 
so  tied!”  he  chafed.  Then  that  way  of 
lifting  his  head  that  always  touched  a 
pulse  in  her.  “ Frieda?”  he  asked  leave. 
Again  their  eyes  had  a moment  of 
equality  and  sincerity.  “I  thought  yes- 
terday when  we — got  in  the  push,  you 
had — caught  on.  It’s  life.  It’s  not  all 
of  it,  not  nearly  all  we  would  have.  But 
shouldn’t  one  have  everything  that’s  in- 
tended? Do  you  really  think  it  admira- 
ble to  take  a vow  of  silence  till  you  can’t 
talk,  or  stand  on  one  foot  until  the 
other  dries  up?  And  to  miss  things  be- 
cause one  is  afraid  either  to  live  or  die! 
6 The  coward  dies  a thousand  deaths,’ 
you  remember;  1 the  brave  man  dies 
but  once.’  ” 

“ It’s  not  that  I’m  afraid  of  pain  or 
responsibility.  I could  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  a fine  love,  but  would  a fine 
love  ask  it?” 

“But,  Frieda,  can’t  you  see  that  it’s 
all  like  the  stars  and  the  flowers?  Do 
you  think  I would  ask  you  to  give  up 
what  I couldn’t  love  you  without?  Do 
you  imagine  our  love  would  take  it? 
Have  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Virgin 
and  her  Child  given  you  no  traditions  of 
the  purity  of  motherhood  ? Are  only  com- 
mon women  to  be  mothers,  then  ? Life  is 
to  give  life.  Life  rationalizes  love.” 

“That's  another  tiling.”  She  spoke 


steadily  now.  “ Can  you  really  think  it 
kind  or  fair  to- — give  life,  consider- 
ing . . .” 

“ Oh,  von  don’t  believe  those  things ! 
Why,  isn’t  it  worth  anything  just  to  have 
the  chance  of  yesterday?  Oh,  there  is  so 
much  to  say!  It  may  be  all  right  for 
some  to  keep  out  of  it,  but  you  have  a 
splendid  spirit  if  you  would  just  trust 
it,  and  one  has  to  live  the  life  that 
comes  to  him:  send  me  away  now  and 
you  maim  yourself.  . . . Look  at  it  this 
way,  dear:  We  see  only  the  surface 
of  other  people’s  lives,  not  their  inner 
compensations;  because  things  are  yours, 
they  are  interesting,  and  important,  and 
nice.  Evil  is  only  in  misuse.  Life  will 
be  what  we  make  it,  what  we  are.  Don’t 
you  know  I would  be  as  slow  as  you  to 
cheapen  it?  To  be  happy  with  you  I 
would  first  have  to  make  you  happy  with 
me. — Frieda!  Look  at  me,  won't  you? 
Let  me  see  what  you  think.” 

Her  face  lifted  slowly,  eyes  dizzy  from 
the  running  water.  “ Oh,  I don’t  know. 
Can  we  make  it  like  that  ? Can  you  keep 
me  seeing  it  so?” 

Their  brief  engagement  was  whole- 
somely busy  with  diverting  superficiali- 
ties— clothes,  ceremony,  trip,  the  surface 
interest  of  outsiders.  Sheer  happiness 
and  excitement  gave  the  days  an  impetus, 
a glamour;  made  the  girl  unwontedly 
sweet,  a most  unclouded  bride. 

But  Mrs.  Channing  returned  from 
their  month  in  the  Berkshires  more  veiled 
than  ever  in  languor  and  superiority. 
She  was  conscious  of  people’s  eyes,  too 
conscious  of  their  minds.  Sentiment, 
his  or  hers,  she  protected  or  avoided 
with  deprecatory  nonchalance.  All  the 
threads  of  her  thought  were  tangled. 
IIow  could  a public  ratification  and  so- 
cial sanction  make  right  the  reversal  of 
all  her  old  instinct  and  training?  With 
such  confusion  within  no  windows  were 
open  to  spectators. 

Ilis  friends  thought  her  too  self- 
contained  and  sarcastic.  “ They’re  afraid 
of  you,”  Channing  teased,  “ as  I used  to 
be, — you’re  so  clever!” 

“Dear  me!  that’s  too  bad!  I ought 
to  be  cleverer  than  that.” 

She  had  been  warned  that  the  first 
year  determined  all  the  rest.  So,  fearful 
of  not  beginning  right,  of  spoiling  him, 
she  determinedly  kept,  her  fingers  from 
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their  impulses  toward  a loosened  tie  or 
a sliirt  in  need  of  studs.  When  he  gave 
her  a brooch  she  considered  a bad  bargain 
she  exchanged  it  with  a practicality  and 
frankness  that  would  have  made  for  com- 
fort could  she  have  done  it  less  aggres- 
sively. She  was  jealous  of  all  his  old 
attentions,  public  and  private,  and  the 
way  she  pulled  the  string  to  make  him 
step  lip,  or  show  off,  first  puzzled,  then 
nettled,  the  self-respecting  chap  she  had 
married.  A habit  of  sparring  grew  be- 
tween them  in  silence  and  the  dark.  He 
had  looked  forward  particularly  to  her 
always  greeting  his  home-coming;  and 
Frieda  decided  it  unwise  to  encourage 
any  such  expectations  of  dictatorship. 
Once  home,  he  wanted  to  stay  there  and 
have  her  to  himself;  and  Frieda  feared 
his  growing  indolent  about  evening 
clothes,  their  getting  into  a rut.  Other 
men  tired  her;  she  was  too  absorbed  in 
herself  to  be  interested  in  other  women; 
and  the  whole  thing  bored  Channing  so 
patently  she  had  no  pleasure,  anyway,  and 
was  embarrassed  for  him.  So,  with  subtle 
logic,  she  took  to  going  alone, — which 
was  still  less  pleasure  and  a delicious 
reversal  of  traditions.  Yet  if  Channing 
was  half  an  hour  late  to  dinner,  she  had 
received  him  from  the  ambulance,  raised 
his  tombstone,  and,  at  eighty,  was  sup- 
porting herself  basket-weaving, — when  he 
came — to  be*  reproached  because  the 
soutflce  had  fallen. 

It  was  only  moods  and  phases,  simply 
two  young  folks  in  new  and  complicated 
conditions,  trying  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
and  absurdities  they  knew,  and  making 
their  own.  The  mock -duel  w*as  already 
slackening  with  returning  balance  and 
adjustment,  when  the  end  of  all  going 
out  came  naturally. 

Mrs.  Channimr  was  refolding  a fluffy 
blue  and  white  something  into  its  box, 
when  a knock  sounded.  “ Who  is  it  ?” 
The  covering  - papers  dropped  guiltily. 
“Oh,  you,  dear?  Come  in.  See  what 
Clara  Ilardv  sent  me — the  dear  girl  that 
she  is!  I said  the  other  day  it  would 
have  been  nice  to  wait  till  I was  quite 
ready;  and  she  writes  that  every  stitch 
in  the  cloak  stands  for  envy  and  regret 
from  one  who  ivaited  too  long.  Poor 
old  girl!” 

“Fve  been  wondering  if  T mightn’t 
be  allowed  in  that  eontribution-lM>x,  too. 


Could  you  use*  this?”  Channing  offered 
it  modestly,  inquiringly,  as  befits  one 
experienced  in  intruding  into  the  fem- 
inine domain. 

“Why,  yes.”  Frieda  took  it.  “That’s 
very  nice.”  She  never  could  gush.  Oc- 
casion for  thanks  affected  her  like  ex- 
pectation, demand;  stiffened  her.  All 
her  life  she  had  been  fluid  to  love,  ice 
to  constraint,  so  that  even  love  had  to 
be  wary  about  implying  a must.  Now 
her  eyes  filled,  but  she  looked  hurriedly 
away  to  hide  it. 

Channing  watched  her,  satisfied.  “ And 
you’re  not  antagonistic  any  more?  nor 
afraid  ?” 

The  color  dropped  from  her  very  lips, 
but  she  turned  toward,  not  from  him. 
“ Don’t  make  me  say  too  much  yet.  It’s 
the  thought!  And  I’ve  been  so  hurried; 
hardly  used  to  the  idea  of  things  before 
they’re  on  me.” 

“ And  hardly  on  you  before  they’re 
over,”  he  said. 

It  was  over  and  Frieda  slept,  and 
now  woke,  softened  and  relaxed  through 
all  her  nature.  “ It  was  worth  the  pain, 
dear,”  she  told  him,  “ to  know’  this 
freedom  from  it.  I have  never  felt  so 
sweet  and  light  before. — But  sit  close; 
it  was  so  terribly  lonely.  I suppose  death 
is  like  that,  and  life;  through  all  the 
big  experiences  one  goes  alone.” 

Frieda  had  never  been  so  pretty,  so 
light-hem  ted,  so  natural,  as  in  the  next 
few  months.  Though  that  ultimate  mo- 
ment on  the  rocks  had  never  recurred,  its 
memory  vibrated  still  with  a sweep  and 
uplift.  Affection  and  romance  were  al- 
chemists transmuting  common  things  to 
gold.  She  reversed  her  old  proposition — 
passion  did  not  degrade  love  so  much 
as  love  ennobled  passion.  There  wTas  new 
meaning  in  those  old  folk-tales  where 
the  gods  visit  men  in  servile  or  common- 
place disguises.  Motherhood  brought  her 
the  woman's  ecstatic  vision  of  the  divin- 
ity of  life,  that  makes  a Madonna  even 
of  the  peasant  newly  initiated.  Men  see 
life  cleanly,  as  fact,  taken  for  granted: 
their  attitude  was  an  enlightening  para- 
dox of  Frieda.  But  the  woman  must 
idealize;  like  Murillo’s  Virgin,  enter- 
ing motherhood,  far  above  earth,  soli- 
tary, in  a dream  - cloud  of  glorified 
babyhood.  When  Frieda  lifted  her  little 
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one.  Unit  suet  ion  that  seemed  to  Ik*  in 
the  whole  small  body  as  well  as  the  tiny 
dinging  palms  called  out  all  her  chival- 
ry; the  fuzz  on  the  little  crown  against 
her  cheek  seemed  the  very  bloom  of  life. 
Yes,  indeed,  life  rationalized  love. 
Though  with  her  temperamental  fear  of 
melodrama,  she  flung  a glitter  of  jest 
over  her  emotions,  it  had  the  soft  bright- 
ness of  tears.  As  shyly,  as  imperceptibly 
as  a rose,  she  began  to  blossom. 

Channing  knew  her  well  enough  to 
know  how  mere  a trifle,  even  the  con- 
sciousness of  observation,  would  check 
that  delicate  unfoldment.  And  yet — she 
was  so  sweet.  . . . 

Suddenly  she  closed  like  a touch-me- 
not;  into  a quiet  coldness  that  neither  com- 
plained nor  relented  for  all  his  effort. 

“ Frieda  dear.  I’ll  take  everything 
from  you  I can.  Get  another  maid. 
Save  yourself.” 

“ Save  myself,”  she  repeated,  and 
stung  him. 

“ Oh,  this  is  not  all  of  life,  you  will 
recall,”  she  reminded  him,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  sympathize  with  her  as  she 
freshened  for  second  use  the  little  gar- 
ments hardly  outgrown. 

Channing  had  memories  himself — “ To 
be  happy  with  you  I wTould  first  have  to 
make  you  happy  with  me.” 

Frieda  was  thrown  back  on  her  old 
nausea  of  sex,  and  its  antagonism,  now 
made  personal  ns  pain,  and  exaggerated, 
distorted,  like  a shadow  east  by  a low 
light.  It  was  true — Love  was  a euphe- 
mism for  convenience  or  self-indulgence. 
Ideals — and  promises — were  writing  in 
water.  Trust  and  generosity  only  of- 
fered opportunities  to  take  advantage. 

When  the  nurse  presented  Channing 
to  his  second  daughter,  appending  the 
optimistic,  “ She’s  all  right  now,  Mrs. 
Channing  is,”  Frieda  opened  her  eyes 
on  them  both  with  her  flitting  ironic  smile. 

She  had  always  a point  of  wit  to  prick 
such  bubbles  of  convention. 

“ Selfishness !”  Clara  Hardy  reproached 
her. 

*'  Now,  my  dear,  which  side  in  love 
can  cast  that  first  stone?” 

“ All  the  same,  altruism  is  the  ethics 
of  sex.” 

“ rndoubtedlv  men  have  made  it  so 
for  the  women! — Why  is  it  always  the 
woman  who  must  give  up? — Ts  it  fair 


that  she  should  pay  the  penalty  with  what 
is  usually  purely  vicarious  suffering?” 

The  physician,  comprehending  the  un- 
spoken, had  delicately  assured  Channing 
that  when  it  was  all  over  it  would  be  all 
over.  But  doubtless  it  had  been  too  much 
tor  Frieda.  A reaction  was  natural  from 
such  rapid  living.  Her  present  depres- 
sion was  far  more  profound  than  her  old 
scepticism.  Life  was  to  give  life;  life 
rationalized  love:  but  did  anything  ra- 
tionalize life?  Love,  work,  heaven?  At 
best  stimulants  or  narcotics.  And  she 
was  involving  others  in  this  situation 
requiring  so  much  philosophy!  Her 
strength  did  not  come  quickly.  And  the 
little  new  life  was  as  flickering  as  candle- 
flame.  Frieda  sheltered  it  with  a pas- 
sion of  tenderness  and  apology  and  jea- 
lous exclusion  that  shut  Channing  out 
from  all  opportunity  with  her  or  the 
child:  until  one  midnight  he  resolutely 
took  the  baby  from  her  arms, — “You 
must  sleep,  Frieda.” 

Then  the  utmost  she  could  concede 
was  to  turn  without  a word  and  lie  down. 

When  she  woke  in  the  dawn  he  was 
sitting  in  the  big  chair,  its  high  arms 
supporting  his  exhausted  elbows.  The 
trouble  in  his  face  was  more  than  weari- 
ness. Had  she  gone  beyond  fairness? 
Where  was  the  generosity  learned  with 
self-knowledge  from  that  moment  of  life 
on  the  rocks?  He  did  pay  part  of  the 
price,  and  h(>  paid  it  cheerfully.  Hard 
work  was  telling  on  his  practice  and 
every  advantage  he  turned  to  her.  With 
what  good  humor  he  met  the  discomforts 
her  disabilities  had  let  increase  in  the 
house.  What  sweetening  salt  his  whole- 
someness brought  to  things.  lie  said 
one  could  only  suppose  that  what  was 
obviously  intended  was  right.  For  his 
part  he  could  not  doubt  that  there  was 
some  point  to  it  all.  And  in  every  un- 
certainty he  believed  in  taking  the  high- 
est chances. 

She  had  overheard  him  that  evening 
with  some  man  with  a “tough  luck” 
story.  “Nonsense!”  Channing  answered, 
and  she  had  guessed  that  spirited  lift  of 
the  head.  “ We  have  to  stand  for  what 
we  do.  I)o  your  best  ; try  not  to  repeat 
a mistake:  and  trust  the  rest.”  He  had 
the  courage  of  life  as  well  as  its  joy. 
Would  she  want  any  of  the  edge  of  that 
keen  spirit  dulled?  She  did  like  him, 
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admire  him!  Her  tenderness  glowed 
warm  as  a banked  fire. 

Reluctantly,  mastered,  she  slipped 
over  to  him.  “ Can’t  you  put  her  down 
now?  Ilow  your  arms  must  feel!” 

lie  looked  at  her  tentatively.  “ Feel 
pretty  much  as  Moses  did,  I fancy,  with 
Aaron  and  Hur  supporting  his  arms 
while  he  held  up  the  children  of  Israel — 
and  prayed,”  he  added,  with  something 
back  of  the  genial  gleam. 

Frieda  leaned  over  from  behind — a 
familiar  little  imp  peeping  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  a wan  little  imp,  but 
tantalizing  as  ever.  Something  brushed 
his  cheek  as  soft  and  fugitive  as  a butter- 
fly’s wing.  “ Is  that  the  answer?”  Then, 
across  the  room,  she  laughed  at  his  abrupt 
remembrance  of  his  paternal  handicap 
and  caution. 

It  was  not  forgiveness,  she  told  herself, 
but  justice,  and  more:  with  no  school- 
girl sentimentality  she  recognized  his  na- 
ture as  higher  than  hers,  saner,  really 
sweeter-minded,  braver.  Even  his  fail- 
ings were  those  of  strength  and  gener- 
osity; hers,  she  scorned  herself,  of  nig- 
gardliness, morbidness.  This,  from  a 
woman  to  whom  masculinity  had  been 
itself  the  primary  fault;  to  whom  fine- 
ness was  of  the  feminine  gender  alone! 
In  her  devotion  to  this  new  revelation 
>he  would  have  welcomed  the  proof  of 
martyrdom.  She  could  repeat  the  past 
year  at  once,  she  felt,  with  what  differ- 
ent spirit! 

Then  that  Channing,  just  when  she 
was  ready  for  unconditional  surrender, 
should  concede  her  grievances  and  offer 
lavish  indemnity,  completed  the  conquest 
of  her  loyalty;  all  the  more  for  his  per- 
fect guiltlessness  of  diplomacy. 

Frieda  thought  she  had  never  known 
love  until  (his  second  child  wrung  it 
from  her  inhospitality.  (So  it  wasn’t 
purely  vicarious  suffering,  after  all?) 
Habv  Clare  had  always  been  a joy;  but 
her  feeling  for  Fee  (the  name  Clare 
distilled  from  Frieda  to  fit.  the  mite)  was 
too  intense  and  insecure  for  joy.  It  was 
amends  a*  well.  Frieda  loved  her  so 
it  hurt,  it  frightened  her. 

“ T didn’t  see  how  I was  to  be  equal 
to  it,”  she  half  apologized  to  Clara 
ITardv.  “ Rut  it  doesn’t  seem  to  make 
much  difference.  The  first  took  all  my 
time.  A dozen  couldn’t  do  more.” 


5t)5 

Now  and  then  as  she  glowed  over  them 
the  abrupt  consciousness  of  Chanuing’s 
approving  eyes  stiffened  her  like  an  elec- 
tric shock.  Nevertheless,  more  and  more 
life  and  nature  had  their  way  with  her. 
She  had  never  doubted  the  value  of  the 
children;  but  now  it  was  all  actualized. 
Already  her  plans  for  them  gave  her 
a hold  on  the  future,  on  a longer  future 
than  the  individual’s.  In  the  promise 
of  evolution  she  saw  them  as  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  felt  herself  justified  in  them. 
Nor  could  she  help  enjoying  this  fulness 
of  life,  the  rising  tide  of  vitality  and 
maturity  as  Channing  guarded  her  back 
to  vigor.  Her  quizzical  belittling  of 
feeling,  her  shyness  of  demonstration, 
were  partly  fear  of  the  ridiculous:  she 
had  not  understood  the  dignity  of  this 
softening  and  expansion  of  her  nature, 
the  luxury  of  easy  tears  and  laughter, 
the  enrichment  of  mere  emotion.  Her 
whole  ]>ersonality  took  on  color  and 
aroma.  After  all,  love  needed  nothing 
but  itself  to  rationalize  it.  And  so  with 
life.  Everything  was  worth  its  price; 
the  price  was  worth  itself. 

After  long  service  and  vigil  she  stood 
knighted  by  the  stroke  of  life. 

Beauty  and  truth  were  reconciled. 
Things  were  good  enough  as  they  are, 
even  without  the  golden  touch  of  Midas 
love  or  humor’s  sweetening  salt.  Near- 
ness had  shown  her  things  in  scale.  Suf- 
fering had  dignified  the  imperative.  The 
end  had  justified  the  means.  Even  of  the 
means, — the  impersonal,  which  is  the  at- 
titude of  science  and  art,  is  also  the  at- 
titude of  life.  Nothing  of  itself  is  com- 
mon or  unclean.  Evil  is  not  inherent  in 
things  any  more  than  modesty  can  be 
defined  as  clothes.  An  enveloping  veil 
may  be  suggestive  of  vulgarity,  and 
nudity  may  front  you  with  “ formidable 
innocence.”  In  the  last  analysis  purity 
is  but  clear  vision.  And  Frieda’s  old 
puzzle  over  the  distinctions  between  the 
right  and  wrong  of  passion  penetrated 
to  this — that  the  right  of  passion  lay  in 
its  not  wronging  love. 

Clara  Hardy  found  her  on  the  nursery 
floor,  buried  under  toys,  her  hair  pulled 
and  tousled  to  a mist. 

“ Take  the  Morris  chair,  Clara.  Oh  no, 
it’s  not  too  far  back.  It’s  delightful  once 
you’re  in.  But  it’s  like  love1 — for  it  to  be 
any  comfort  you  have  to  give  up  to  it.” 
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Clara,  sinking  back,  dropped  a photo- 
graph into  Frieda’s  lap.  “ I came  across 
that  picture  of  Mrs.  Channing,  the  bride; 
and  it  brought  me  to  see  you,  My  dear, 
you  were  handsome  always,  but  now 
you’re  lovely!” 

“ Hear ! Hear ! Harry’s  been  talking 
to  you.  My  husband  and  children  think 
me  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  ever 
was.  Obliging  of  them,  isn’t  it?  Eeally 
it’s  quite  an  incentive  to  keep  up  the 
illusion.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  them  bet- 
ter. They  might  think  me  in  a position 
to  know.” 

“ What  a cynic  you  were  I” 

“O — h,  it  was  all  true  enough;  but  so 
many  other  things  are  just  as  true. 
Frieda  Branham  may  well  look  rather 
contemptuously  on  Mrs.  Channing,  who 
does  all  the  things  she  deplored — com- 
promises, goes  with  the  current.  But 
Mrs.  Channing  can  afford  to  be  equally 
superior, — she’s  a deal  happier  and  wiser 
than  Miss  Branham. — Do  you  know,  I 
believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gains  in  marriage — the  wider  outlook. 
Each  gets  to  see  the  other’s  side  of  life; 
and  then  the  man  lets  the  woman  into 
bigger  concerns  than  her  sewing-machine 
and  gas-range,  out  of  the  personal  into 
the  general.  Aren’t  you  glad  you  live  in 
the  day  of  electricity  and  all  this  talk 
of  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ? — 
These,”  she  ran  on,  beginning  to  remove 
the  debris  from  her  lap  in  the  hope 
of  rising  in  life  herself,  “ are  sym- 
bols and  prophecies.  This  costume,  for 
instance,  is  oracular.  Fee,  whose  sig- 
nature is  in  these  needle-prick  stains, 
will  some  day  be  a great  milliner,  with 
suave  complimentary  manner  and  soar- 
ing bank-account.” 

“ I hope  you  will  teach  them  some- 
thing useful.” 

“ We  mean  to.” 

“ I know  what  I want  to  bo.”  fluted 
Baby  Clare,  unexpectedly. 

“ Yes,  dear?” 

“ A little  mother,  like  mamma.” 

“You  darling!”  her  godmother  wept. 
And  Frieda’s  face  shivered  with  emotion 
like  a mirror  flashed  in  sunlight. 

“ Only  I’d  have  a boy,  too,”  the  child 
wished.  “ Couldn’t  you  get  one,  mam- 
ma, for  us  to  play  with?” 


The  women  were  glad  to  laugh.  “ May- 
be,” Frieda  answered.  “And  perhaps 
mamma  will  after  while,”  she  admitted, 
with  a fine  color. 

Clara’s  brows  lifted  in  interrogation, 
and  Frieda’s  lids  fell. 

Then  they  saw  Channing  in  the  door. 

“ Did  you  hear  that  unprogressive 
daughter  of  yours?”  Frieda  asked  him, 
brushing  a bit  of  lint  from  his  shoulder 
with  a touch  that  was  a caress.  Chan- 
ning’s  smile  was  response.  Love  had 
grown  so  instinctive,  endearment  so 
habitual,  it  showed  now,  even  at  times 
before  others,  without  self-consciousness 
or  bad  taste. 

Clara  gone,  Channing  himself  looked 
inquiry  at  his  wife.  Their  eyes  met  with 
the  intelligence  of  a mutual  memory — 
the  memory  of  just  such  a moment  as 
had  constituted  their  spiritual  marriage 
on  the  rocks.  Then  a mist  gathered 
across  his. 

But  Frieda  was  illuminated.  “ Oh, 
he’ll  be  well  and  beautiful  and  happy, 
— you’ll  see, — born  so! — Do  you  remem- 
ber that  day  on  the  lake,  dear  (Fm  not 
accusing  you  of  softening  of  the  brain!), 
when  we  got  in  the  push,  as  you  said, 
and  you  thought  I had  caught  on?  I 
had,  more  or  less,  but  I couldn’t  give 
up  all  at  once.  I don’t  admit  now  that 
I couldn’t  have  learned  otherwise,  but  / 
wouldn’t:  I had  to  be  carried  away  be- 
cause I wouldn’t  let  myself  go.  It  came 
hard  to  learn  trust  and  obedience;  to 
understand  how  one  saves  his  life  by 
losing  it;  to  know  that  Life  is  to  know 
the  Power,  and  be  a part  of  it,  and  work 
with  it : and  that  happiness  depends  not  so 
much  on  things  or  circumstances,  or  even 
on  work  or  love,  as  on  being  in  tune.” 

“ Now  that’s  strange,”  Channing  con- 
sidered, “that  what  has  been  teaching 
you  to  give  up  has  been  teaching  me  not 
to. — And  yet  . . .”  he  looked  troubled. 
“ . . . after  all  . . . Things  aren’t  turn- 
ing out  exactly  as  . . .” 

“We  promised  ourselves,”  she  smiled 
at  him,  too  assured  of  him  now  to  calcu- 
late or  be  on  the  defensive.  “ Neither 
of  us  understood.  But,  dear  boy,  it’s  all 
right.  Why  shouldn’t  I do  my  work? 
And  what  difference  does  it  make  which 
way  one  lives,  just  so  he  really  lives?" 
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The  Grass-Green  Maid 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 

THERE  was  once  a maid  who  fell  in  love  with  a man,  and  find- 
ing that  he  had  also  fallen  in  love  with  her,  went  straightway 
to  her  mother  and  told  her  about  it. 

“ Then,  my  dear,”  said  her  mother,  “ let  me  tell  you  something 
which  is  the  one  thing  that  will  be  of  use  to  you  if  you  want  him  to 
keep  on  loving  you.” 

“ Tell  me,”  said  the  maid,  “but  do  it  quickly;  for  he  is  in  the 
garden  and  I must  run  back  to  him.  We  are  going  to  spend  our 
lives  together,  and  therefore  I must  not  lose  a minute.” 

The  mother  set  down  the  strawberries  she  was  hulling,  and  took  her 
daughter  by  the  hand. 

“ Do  not  look  out  into  the  garden,”  she  said.  “ Look  here  at  me. 
There  is  one  thing  you  must  not  tell  him.” 

But  the  maid  had  twisted  her  head  about,  and  was  looking  over  her 
shoulder  toward  the  garden. 

“ There  is  one  thing  you  must  not  tell  him,”  said  her  mother  again. 
The  maid  laughed. 

“ I shall  tell  him  everything,”  said  she.  “ But  what  is  it  ? — and 
be  quick.” 

The  mother  pulled  her  by  the  wrist  and  then  by  a braid  of  her 
hair,  until  she  bent  her  head. 

“Do  you  want  to  whisper?”  asked  the  maid.  “Can't  it  be  said 
out  loud  ?” 

But  the  mother  whispered,  and  then  the  maid  laughed. 

“ Why,”  said  she,  “ that  is  the  thing  I shall  tell  him  first  of  all.” 

“ I forbid  you  to  tell  him,”  said  her  mother,  quite  sternly,  and  the 
maid  was  alarmed. 

“ Does  everybody  tell  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Everybody.” 

“Did  you  tell  my  father?” 

“ Yes,  I told  him.” 

“There,  you  see!”  said  the  maid,  smiling.  “ Nothing  happened.” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  her  mother.  “ He  went  away  to  sea.” 

“Did  my  aunt  tell  my  uncle?”  asked  the  maid. 

“Yes,  I am  sure  she  told  him.” 
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“ How  are  you  sure  ?” 

“ Because  he  ran  away  and  married  a girl  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
She  could  not  speak  his  language.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  maid,  doubtfully,  “ I will  not  tell  him.” 

So  her  mother  let  go  her  hair,  and  she  ran  back  into  the  garden. 
For  a long  time  she  lived  in  the  garden,  and  there  was  moonlight 
every  night,  and  a nightingale  sang.  And  she  was  so  happy  that,  by 
and  by,  one  night  when  there  were  ttfo  nightingales  singing  and  the 
moon  was  shining  in  the  water,  she  forgot  her  promise  and  told  him. 
And  immediately  the  garden  was  dark  and  the  nightingales  stopped 
singing,  and  she  heard  only  the  man’s  footsteps  going  away.  Then 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hair,  and  went  in  to  her  mother,  weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“Have  you  told  him?”  asked  her  mother,  looking  up  from  the 
stocking  she  was  knitting. 

“ Yes,”  sobbed  the  maid,  “ I have  told  him.” 

“ I knew  you  would.  Now  get  your  spinning-wheel  out  and  go 
to  work.” 

“ But  it  whirs  very  loudly,”  said  the  weeping  maid.  “ I might  not 
hear  him  coming  back.” 

“ You  can’t  hear  him  anyway,”  said  her  mother,  snipping  a thread. 
“ because  he  won’t  come.” 

And  he  never  did  come.  The  maid  sat  spinning  for  several  years. 
And  at  first  she  cried  day  and  night.  But  finally  she  cried  at  night 
only,  and  then  she  did  not  cry  at  all.  That  gave  her  more  time  from 
her  spinning,  and  she  went  into  the  garden,  where  she  found  a man 
who  immediately  loved  her  very  much.  She  loved  him  almost  as 
quickly,  and  she  left  him  talking  about  it  and  ran  in  to  tell 
her  mother. 

“There!”  said  her  mother,  quite  pleasantly*  looking  up  from  the 
pease  she  was  shelling.  “ I thought  something  fine  would  happen 
when  you  were  old  enough  to  deserve  it.  Now  remember,  this  time, 
there  is  one  thing  you  must  not  tell  him.” 

“ I shall  remember,”  said  the  maid,  sadly.  “ I shall  not  tell.” 

Then  she  went  back  into  the  garden  and  talked  about  a great  many 
interesting  things;  but  of  this  thing,  though,  curiously  enough,  the 
man  asked  her  about  it,  she  did  not  breathe  a word.  So  she  kept  on 
living  in  the  garden,  and  the  moon  seemed  to  shine  all  the  time,  just 
as  it  used  to,  and  the  nightingales  had  learned  all  the  old  songs.  And 
nobody  was  ever  so  glad  as  the  man  to  look  and  listen  with  her.  He 
even  seemed  to  look  farther  than  she  did,  and  to  listen  harder.  But 
one  night  he  could  not  look  or  listen  at  nil.  He  only  put  his  head 
on  the  maid’s  shoulder  and  said: 

“I  am  tired,  and  my  heart  is  heavy.” 

Then,  because  he  seemed  to  her  like  a very  little  boy.  and  she 
thought  that  was  the  way  to  lighten  a little  boy’s  heart,  she  opened 
her  lips  and  told  him  the  thing  she  must  not  tell.  The  man  took  his 
head  off  her  shoulder  and  sat  up  straight  and  strong. 
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“Really?”  he  said.  “That’s  very  curious.”  Then  he  pulled  out 
his  watch.  “ I almost  forgot,”  said  he.  “ I have  to  meet  a man 
to-night.” 

So  he  walked  away  in  great  haste,  whistling,  and  the  maid,  with 
bowed  head,  went  in  to  her  mother. 

“ Has  he  gone?”  asked  her  mother,  looking  up  from  the  shroud  she 
was  making. 

The  maid  bent  her  head  lower  and  did  not  speak. 

“ Did  you  tell  him  ?” 

“ Yes,  mother,  I told  him.” 

“ Did  the  nightingale  stop  singing  and  the  moon  go  into  a cloud  ?” 
“ Yes,  mother.” 

“ Then  he  will  not  come  back.  Get  out  your  spinning-wheel  and 
go  to  work.  But  work  slowly,  if  you  like,  for  you  will  have  to  work 
all  your  life.” 

The  maid  got  out  her  spinning-wheel  and  began  to  work,  neither 
fast  nor  slow,  but  paying  great  heed  to  her  thread.  She  could  do  it 
better  now,  because  she  did  not  cry  any  more,  and  so  her  sight  was 
clearer.  And  when  she  had  spun  for  several  years,  her  thread  all 
the  time  growing  finer  and  finer*  there  came  a man  who  knew  a great 
deal  about  threads.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  said 
kindly: 

“ Come  with  me.  I have  many  sheep  and  flax-fields,  and  you  shall 
spin  all  day  long.” 

So  the  maid  arose  and  went  with  him,  because  she  thought  that 
was  the  thing  to  do,  if  she  meant  to  keep  on  spinning  threads.  And 
one  day  when  she  sat  in  his  courtyard,  spinning,  her  mother  came  in, 
leaning  on  a staff  and  looking  older  than  anything  that  is. 

“ My  eyes  are  failing  me,”  she  said.  “ Is  that  the  sunlight  on  your 
hair,  or  is  it  a crown  of  gold?” 

“ Gold,”  said  the  woman,  forming  the  word  with  her  lips. 

“ My  touch  must  be  failing  me.  Is  that  silk  you  have  on,  or  linen, 
very  smooth  and  soft?” 

“ Silk,”  said  the  woman. 

“ Did  he  give  them  to  you  ?” 

The  woman  nodded. 

“ He  must  be  very  rich.” 

The  woman  nodded  again. 

The  mother  set  her  lips  to  her  daughters  ear  and  whispered: 

“Does  he  stay  at  home  all  day?” 

“ All  day  long,”  said  the  daughter.  And  she  sighed. 

The  mother  put  her  lips  closer. 

“Have  you  told  him?”  she  whispered. 

“ No,  mother,  I have  not  told  him.  I do  not  know  of  anything 
to  tell.” 

“ Speak  louder,”  said  the  mother.  “ My  ears  must  be  failing  me.” 
But  the  woman  smiled  at  her,  and  went  on  spinning.  And  her 
thread  grew  very  soft  and  fine. 
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BY  C.  W.  SA  LEE  BY,  M.D. 


NOT  only  because  of  recent  scientific 
investigation,  but  also  because  of 
the  contemporary  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  history  of  the  idea,  may 
we  now  consider  the  magnificent  concep- 
tion that  the  universe  is  alive.  For  wre 
find  the  earliest  trace  of  it  in  the  first 
evolutionist,  the  Greek  Heraclitus  ( circa 
535 — 475  b.c.),  whilst  it  recurs  on  the 
last  page  of  the  last  work  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  who  has  placed  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  upon  the  inexpugnable 
foundation  of  modern  science.  I quote 
from  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of 
his  Autobiography . 

So  [incomprehensible]  is  it,  too,  with  our 
own  natures.  No  less  inscrutable  is  this 
complex  consciousness  which  has  slowly 
evolved  out  of  infantine  vacuity — conscious- 
ness which,  in  other  shapes,  is  manifested 
by  animate  beings  at  large — consciousness 
which,  during  the  development  of  every  crea- 
ture, makes  its  appearance  out  of  what 
seems  unconscious  matter ; suggesting  the 
thought  that  consciousness  in  some  rudi- 
mentary form  is  omnipresent. 

Between  these  two  great  names — sep- 
arated by  an  interval  of  nearly  two  and 
a half  millenia — the  idea  of  hylozoism , 
or  the  universality  of  life,  has  had  an 
intermittent  yet  ever-recurring  history. 
Hylozoism  has  never  been  favored  by  the 
avowed  metaphysicians.  Matter,  “ the 
living  garment  of  God,”  in  Goethe’s  in- 
spired phrase,  is  to  them  “ brute  matter,” 
which  it  is  part  of  their  creed  to  despise. 
Not  only  so,  but  they  have  the  almost 
incredible  hardihood  to  term  those  who 
believe  that  matter  is  endowed  with  rudi- 
mentary mind  “ materialists  ” — as  if  to 
make  mind  universal  were  to  deny  its 
existence.  However,  the  unredeemed 
failure  of  two  thousand  years  and  more, 
compared  with  the  achievements  of  posi- 
tive science,  has  caused  the  metaphysi- 
cians to  cease  as  a power  that  needs  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Their  vilification  of 


matter — a vilification  which  must,  on 
their  own  theories,  be  akin,  could  they 
see  it,  to  blasphemy — need  not  be  serious- 
ly regarded  nowadays.  Their  vulgar  con- 
ception of  matter  has  been  exposed  by 
modern  science,  which,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  its  exponents,  John  Tyndall,  thus 
rebukes  them : 

By  an  intellectual  necessity  I cross  the 
boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence,  and 
discern  in  that  matter  which  we,  in  our 
ignorance  of  its  latent  powers,  and  notwith- 
standing our  professed  reverence  for  its 
Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with  oppro- 
brium, the  promise  and  the  potency  of  all 
terrestrial  life. 

So  much  by  way  of  briefly  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  idea.  In  doing  so,  per- 
haps we  have  sufficiently  defined  it.  Hy- 
lozoism, which  many  of  the  thoughtful 
minds  of  to-day  hold  as  a matter  of  faith, 
asserts  that  life  is  universal ; that  though 
the  life  of  what  we  call  “ dead  ” matter 
does  not  obviously  resemble  the  life  of 
the  plant,  yet  that  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  life  of  the  plant  may  perhaps 
be  hardly  greater  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  life  of  a mould  and  the  life 
of  a man.  Of  course  no  one  denies  now- 
adays that  plants  are  alive,  though  time 
was  when  men  thought  differently,  and, 
judging  by  their  arguments,  one  may 
guess  that  metaphysicians,  in  their  heart 
of  hearts,  think  so  still. 

But  before  we  look  at  the  recent  posi- 
tive evidence  in  favor  of  hylozoism,  or 
the  logic  which  suggests  its  truth,  let 
us  consider  the  causes  which  have  led 
modern  science  back  in  this  direction. 
And,  first  of  all,  let  us  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  entity  which  is  characteristic 
of  living  as  distinguished  from  dead  mat- 
ter. In  other  words,  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  “ vital  force”?  If  there  be, 
hylozoism  is  disproved  at  the  outset.  But 
whether  or  not  we  can  trace  the  history 
of  u vitalism  ” or  the  causes  which  led 
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to  its  overthrow,  every  reader  knows  oer- 
fectly  well  that  the  doctrine  of  vital  force 
has  long  been  exploded.  That  mysterious 
entity  called  Energy , the  actual  nature 
of  which  is  essentially  transcendental 
and  unknowable,  has  its  field  of  action 
in  living  as  in  “ dead  ” matter.  If  the 
supply  of  it  be  withheld  from  living  mat- 
ter, the  peculiar  characteristics  of  such 
matter  soon  cease  to  be  manifested.  With- 
out food  we  die,  food  being  simply  a 
store  of  potential  energy.  The  living 
organism  can  supply  or  create  no  iota 
of  energy  for  itself.  It  can  but  trans- 
form— and  as  such  it  is  a magician  in- 
deed. “ There  is  no  creative  energy 
whatever  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganism, but  all  the  power  which  we  ob- 
tain from  the  muscles  of  man  and  ani- 
mals, as  much  as  that  we  develop  by  the 
combustion  of  wood  or  coal,  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  sun's  expense.”  The  same 
is  true  of  nervous  action  resulting  in 
consciousness.  If  you  shut  one  eye  and 
gaze  at  something  with  the  other,  and 
then  press  your  finger  upon  the  side  of 
the  eyeball  so  as  to  compress  it  without 
interfering  with  the  path  of  vision,  a 
blur  comes  over  everything  within  three 
seconds.  Your  visual  consciousness  has 
ceased  simply  because  the  pressure  of 
your  finger,  exercised  for  only  that  short 
space  of  time,  has  prevented  your  retina 
from  receiving  that  continuous  supply  of 
energy  - containing  blood  on  which  its 
activity  is  dependent.  It  follows  that  the 
forces  of  organic  matter  are  not  different 
in  kind  from  those  of  inorganic  matter. 
“ It  is  the  compounding,  in  the  organic 
world,  of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the 
inorganic,  that  constitutes  the  mystery 
and  the  miracle  of  vitality.”  The  en- 
ergies of  “ dead  ” and  living  matter  are 
the  same  in  kind.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  vital  force. 

So  far,  then,  hylozoism  has  no  in- 
superable objection  in  its  path.  But  when 
we  look  at  certain  forms  of  living  matter 
we  find  a phenomenon  which  constitutes 
the  chief  item  of  the  objection  to  hylo- 
zoism, but  -which  hylozoism  alone  has 
marie  any  attempt  to  explain . That 
phenomenon  is  consciousness.  The  ob- 
jector may  admit  that  “vital  force”  is 
a myth,  and  may  be  quite  content  with 
our  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the 
plant  by  the  transformation  of  the  energy 


in  sunlight : but  he  draws  us  up  sharply 
if  we  dare  to  suggest  that  sunlight  can 
be  transformed  into  mind . And  he  is 
quite  right.  We  have  not  the  intellectual 
organ,  nor  any  rudiment  of  it,  as  Tyndall 
said,  that  enables  us  to  conceive  of  the 
causal  relation  between  matter  and  mind. 

The  two  entities  are  totally  and  irrecon- 
cilably different  in  kind.  As  I write  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  a number  of  very 
interesting  chemical  and  physical  changes 
which  are  going  on  in  my  head.  So  in- 
teresting are  the  problems  of  human 
consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  es- 
pecially in  sleep,  that  I hope  to  deal 
with  them  on  another  occasion.  But 
if  I could  write  an  equation  for  ev- 
ery chemical  action  that  is  occurring 
under  my  cranium  at  this  moment,  and 
though  I know  that  by  compressing  my 
carotid  arteries  and  thereby  arresting 
these  changes  I could  rapidly  reduce 
myself  to  unconsciousness,  yet  I cannot 
conceive — nor  can  any  one  else — hoiv 
chemical  change  can  result  in  mind. 

But  it  is  precisely  this  crowning  difficulty 
— a difficulty  which  I believe  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  forever  insoluble — of 
which  hylozoism  affords  a philosophical 
conception.  An  explanation  we  cannot 
call  it,  and  yet  it  is  in  part  an  explana- 
tion. For  it  is  indeed  a path  to  clearer 
vision  to  suggest  that  “consciousness  in 
some  rudimentary  form  is  omnipresent.” 

When  we  talk  of  atoms  being  con- 
scious, the  objector  at  once  thinks  of  a 
consciousness  such  as  his  own.  No  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  marvels  of  the 
human  brain — that  acme  of  the  material 
universe  so  far  as  we  know  it — would 
commit  such  an  error  a9  to  suppose  that 
unorganized  atoms  could  rival  its  stu- 
pendous powers.  We  must  approach  the 
conception  gradually,  passing  from  the 
alert  man  of  the  world  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  a dull-witted  yokel,  a child  of  five, 
a new-born  baby,  a fish,  an  amoeba,  a 
fungus,  a crystal.  At  some  one  of  these 
items  you  may  object.  But  are  you  pre- 
pared to  deny  consciousness  to  a fish,  or 
an  amoeba  or  a fungus  or  a crystal? 
Realize  how  different  must  be  the  con- 
sciousnesses of  the  first  item  in  my  list 
and  the  last  that  you  accept , and  then, 
passing  from  it  to  the  crystal,  ask  whether 
consciousness  in  some  rudimentary  form 
may  not  be  omnipresent:  whether  there 
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is  really  such  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween two  lovers  who  rush  into  one  an- 
other's arms,  and  two  atoms,  one  of  hy- 
drogen and  one  of  chlorine,  which  rush 
together  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  That, 
or  something  like  it,  was  Goethe's  way 
of  trying  to  show  what  we  mean. 

But  it  would  be  doing  hylozoism  scant 
justice  to  present  it  for  public  considera- 
tion without  attempting  to  face  one  of 
its  gTeat  difficulties.  The  fundamental 
belief  of  science  is  expressed  in  the  law 
of  continuity.  Hence  when  we  find  con- 
sciousness evolved  in  matter  we  suggest 
that  consciousness,  in  rudimentary  form, 
may  perhaps  be  an  inseparable  property 
or  function  of  matter.  Similarly  when 
science  is  asked  as  to  the  origin  of  life, 
it  seeks  to  avoid  any  solution  of  the  law 
of  continuity — such  a hap  being  un- 
thinkable to  the  scientific  mind — and 
tries  to  show  how  living  could  have 
evolved  from  non-living  matter  by  the 
action  of  natural  causation.  This  would 
suggest  that  life,  like  consciousness,  is, 
in  some  rudimentary  form,  inherent  in 
matter:  and  would  practically  prove  the 
case  of  the  theory  of  hylozoism.  But 
to  the  question,  “ Can  you  make  life  in 
your  laboratories?”  the  answer  is  an  un- 
equivocal negative.  The  famous  experi- 
ments of  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  and  others 
settled  the  question  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration some  decades  ago.  Denying 
though  we  do  the  existence  of  a special 
“ vital  force,”  yet  we  are  bound  to  admit 
with  Harvey  that  “ omne  vivum  ex  ovo,” 
or  with  Virchow  that  “ omnis  cellula  e 
cellula” — every  living  thing  is  from  a 
preexistent  living  thing.  This  dogma  is 
very  nearly  tantamount  to  a denial  of 
hylozoism,  is  it  not?  Here  am  I urging 
the  view  that  all  things  live,  and  then 
asserting  my  belief  in  the  dogma  that 
every  living  thing  must  have  a living 
progenitor,  and  that  science  cannot 
manufacture  life. 

But  it  all  depends  on  our  definition  of 
life.  And  at  once  we  find  ourselves  in 
profound  difficulties.  What  is  life  ? 
“ The  sum  of  the  forces  that  resist 
death,”  says  one.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  that  is  begging  the  question,  for 
pray  what  is  death  ? Let  us  try  another. 
“ Life  is  self-movement,”  said  Thomas 
Aquinas — a simple  and  apparently  satis- 
factory definition.  But  is  radium  alive? 


If  not,  where  in  living  matter  or  else- 
where are  we  to  get  a better  example  of 
self -movement  ? The  Cosmos  is  the  best 
example  of  self-movement.  The  universe 
is  the  only  perpetual-motion  machine. 
On  the  Thomist  definition,  the  universe 
is  therefore  alive — which  is  the  hylozoistic 
contention!  Plainly  that  definition  of 
life  will  not  serve  to  dispose  of  our  view. 
Then  let  us  take  the  latest  and  wisest 
thinker  of  all.  Summed  up,  Herbert 
Spencer's  definition  of  life  is,  “the  ad- 
justment of  inner  to  outer  relations.” 
Only  unfortunately  that  is  exactly  a 
definition  of  the  activities  of  radium : 
and  now  the  physicists  tell  us  that  radio- 
activity is  probably  a universal  property 
of  all  matter.  So  that  Spencer's  defini- 
tion lands  us  in  hylozoism  as  completely 
as  that  of  Aquinas.  The  truth  is  that 
you  may  try  as  long  as  you  like,  and  may 
search  the  works  of  every  thinker  the 
race  has  produced,  you  will  not  get  a 
definition  of  life  that  can  withstand 
criticism.  And  why?  Simply  because 
every  distinction  that  has  ever  been 
drawn  between  living  and  non-living  mat- 
ter has  now  broken  down.  Not  one  of 
them  will  stand.  There  are  no  absolute 
distinctions,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
no  definition  which  the  hylozoist  will  not 
show  to  support  his  case.  Let  the  ob- 
jector give  us  a property  of  all  living 
matter  which  is  not  found  to  belong  to 
non-living  matter,  and  we  will  forever 
hold  our  peace.  Meanwhile  we  claim  the 
victory.  We  only  ask  for  one  absolute 
distinction  in  kind  — not  in  degree — • 
and  we  will  thereupon  retire  into  well- 
deserved  obscurity. 

The  vitalists  are  always  thrown  back 
upon  movement  as  the  essence  of  their 
definition.  But  modern  physics  has 
taught  us  that  movement  is  everywhere. 
We  knew  this  even  before  the  discovery 
of  radioactivity.  We  know  that  the  still 
surface  of  the  diamond  covers  an  inces- 
sant motion  of  every  one  of  its  constit- 
uent atoms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intra- 
atomic  motion,  which  is  the  latest  won- 
der of  physics.  We  know,  further,  that 
there  is  reason — so  to  speak — in  this 
motion.  Adjustment  and  interplay  of 
forces  is  universal.  For  the  Cosmos  is 
indeed  a “ mighty  being,”  as  Wordsworth 
well  calls  the  ocean,  and  its  parts  are 
all  living  and  mutually  congruous  parts 
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of  “ one  stupendous  whole.”  Is  there 
not  indeed  somewhat  of  nobility  as  well 
as  truth  in  this  conception  of  univer- 
sal life? 

But  hylozoism  is  not  to  be  silenced 
even  if  the  obvious  forms  of  life,  as 
seen  in  the  living  cells  of  animal  and 
plant,  are  declared  to  be,  though  inde- 
finable, the  only  forms  of  life.  M.  von 
Schron,  the  director  of  the  Pathological 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Naples, 
has  been  working  for  years  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  though  his  results  are  not  yet 
confirmed,  there  is  nothing  in  them  that 
is  incredible  to  any  one  whose  conceptions 
were  not  finally  fixed  in  adolescence.  He 
believes  a crystal  to  be  an  organized 
evolving  being,  like  an  animal  or  a plant, 
with  its  own  biological  laws.  In  the  rock, 
indeed,  he  believes  that  there  are  dis- 
tinguishable “ petro-cells,”  of  which  a 
definite  nucleus  can  be  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope. He  has  taken  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs of  what  he  believes  to  be  crystal 
cells  formed  when  a salt  crystallizes  out 
of  a solution,  and  he  even  believes  him- 
self to  have  detected  the  struggle  for 
existence  amongst  such  cells.  According 
to  him,  all  minerals  are  colonies  of  beings 
which  live  or  have  lived.  His  results 
may  well  be  collated  with  those  of  the 
Indian  physicist,  Chundra  Bose,  who  has 
detected  in  tin  and  other  metals  all  the 
phenomena  of  response  and  fatigue  and 
electric  modification  which,  according  to 
the  text-books  of  physiology,  are  charac- 
teristic of  living  muscle.  I briefly  adduce 
the  work  of  these  investigators  not  be- 
cause it  is  possible  yet  to  accept  their 
results  as  finally  demonstrated,  nor  be- 
cause they  are  essential  to  my  argument, 
but  merely  because  they  show  what  some 
scientists  think  about  hylozoism,  even 
assuming,  as  we  are  not  entitled  to  do, 
that  what  we  call  life  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  other  forms  of  activity  as- 
sociated with  “dead”  matter. 

For,  after  all,  it  is  the  supreme  law 
of  continuity  which  is  the  chief  bulwark 
of  hylozoism:  nor  do  we  need  to  wait 
for  that  manufacture  of  obvious  life 
which,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  be  eventual- 
ly achieved.  All  science  and  all  phi- 
losophy teach  us  to  regard  the  Cosmos 
as  a whole . All  mental  segregations  of 


certain  portions  of  it,  all  attempts  to 
raise  absolute  barriers  between  different 
manifestations  of  the  Eternal  Power  that 
is  behind  all  phenomena,  tend  ultimately 
to  fail.  In  our  own  day  physics  and 
chemistry  have  ceased  to  exist  as  separate 
sciences,  physical  chemistry  having  ab- 
sorbed them.  Physiology  is  simply  the 
application  of  physico-chemical  laws  to 
obviously  living  matter.  Psychology  has 
been  wrested  from  the  waste  of  meta- 
physics and  has  become  the  most  precious 
fruit  of  physiology — the  basis  of  which 
has  just  been  stated.  The  “ law  that 
moulds  a planet  rounds  a tear  ” ; and  the 
supreme  truth  about  the  Cosmos  is  that 
it  is  self-consistent.  “ Brute  matter  ” 
has  been  rescued  from  the  contempt 
poured  upon  it  by  metaphysics.  Its  seem- 
ing deadness  has  been  proved  to  hide  the 
most  incredible  activity.  The  great  Lu- 
cretius guessed  this  truth,  and  with  a 
poet’s  power  used  the  illustration  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  with  skipping  lambs,  which 
at  a distance  looks  like  a motionless 
white  patch  upon  a green  hill.  So  with 
the  diamond  or  the  grain  of  dust.  Sure- 
ly Lucretius  was  right  when  he  affirms 
that  “ Nature  is  seen  to  do  all  things 
spontaneously  of  herself  without  the  med- 
dling of  the  gods”;  and  Bruno,  when  he 
declares  that  Matter  is  not  “ that  mere 
empty  capacity  which  philosophers  have 
pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  universal 
mother  who  brings  forth  all  things  as 
the  fruit  of  her  own  womb.” 

Thus  to  suggest  that  the  Cosmos  is 
alive,  and  that-  there  was  no  need  of 
supernatural  interference  for  the  pro- 
duction of  obvious  life  upon  our  planet, 
is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  Eternal 
Power  in  which  “ all  things  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being.”  It  is  rather  to 
support  that  Higher  Pantheism  which 
Wordsworth  has  put  into  language  even 
nobler  than  Tennyson’s : 

...  a sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky.  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A motion  and  a spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 
thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  TRYST 

JOE  woke  to  the  light  of  morning 
amazed  and  full  of  a strange  wonder 
because  he  did  not  know  what  had 
amazed  him.  For  a little  while  after  his 
eyes  opened,  he  lay  quite  motionless;  then 
he  lifted  his  head  slightly  and  shook  it 
with  some  caution.  This  had  come  to  be 
custom.  The  operation  assured  him  of 
the  worst;  the  room  swam  round  him, 
and,  with  a faint  groan,  he  let  his  head 
fall  back  upon  the  pillow.  But  he  could 
not  sleep  again ; pain  stung  its  way 
through  his  heart  as  memory  began  to 
come  back  to  him,  not  of  the  preceding 
night — that  was  all  blank, — but  realiza- 
tion that  the  girl  of  wdiom  he  had  dream- 
ed so  long  was  to  be  married.  That  his 
dreams  had  been  quite  hopeless  was  no 
balm  to  his  hurt. 

A chime  of  bells  sounded  from  a 
church  steeple  across  the  Square,  ring- 
ing out  in  self-conscious  goodness,  sum- 
moning all  the  respectable  and  prosper- 
ous persons  who  maintained  them  to  come 
and  sit  beneath  them  or  be  taken  to  task; 
and  they  fell  so  dismally  upon  Joe’s  ear 
that  he  bestirred  himself  and  rose,  to  the 
delight  of  his  mongrel,  who  leaped  upon 
him  joyfully.  An  hour  later,  or  there- 
about, the  pair  emerged  from  the  narrow 
stairway  and  stood  for  a moment,  blink- 
ing in  the  fair  sunshine,  apparently  un- 
decided which  way  to  go.  The  church  bells 
were  silent;  there  was  no  breeze;  the  air 
trembled  a little  with  the  deep  pipings  of 
the  organ  across  the  Square,  and  save  for 
that  the  town  was  very  quiet.  The  paths 
which  crossed  the  Court-house  yard  were 
flecked  with  steady  shadow,  the  strong 
young  foliage  of  the  maples  not  moving, 
having  the  air  of  observing  the  Sabbath 
with  propriety.  There  were  benches  here 
and  there  along  the  walks,  and  to  one  of 
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these  Joe  crossed,  and  sat  down.  The 
mongrel,  at  his  master’s  feet,  rolled  on  his 
back  in  morning  ecstasy,  ceased  abruptly 
to  roll  and  began  to  scratch  his  ear  with 
a hind  foot  intently.  A tiny  hand 
stretched  to  pat  his  head,  and  the  dog 
licked  it  appreciatively.  It  belonged  to 
a hard-washed  young  lady  of  six,  in 
starchy  white  frills  and  new  pink  rib- 
bons, who  had  run  ahead  of  her  mother, 
a belated  church-goer;  and  the  mongrel 
charmed  her. 

“Will  you  give  me  this  dog?”  she 
asked,  without  any  tedious  formalities. 

Involuntarily,  she  departed  before  re- 
ceiving a reply.  The  mother,  a red-faced 
matron  whom  Joe  recognized  as  a sister 
of  Mrs.  Louden’s,  consequently  his  step- 
aunt,  swooped  at  the  child  with  a rush 
and  rustle  of  silk,  and  bore  her  on  violent- 
ly to  her  duty.  When  they  had  gone  a 
little  way  the  matron’s  voice  was  heard 
in  sharp  reproof;  the  child,  held  by  the 
wrist  and  hurried  along  on  tiptoe,  staring 
back  over  one  shoulder  at  Joe,  her  eyes 
wide  and  her  mouth  the  shape  of  the 
“ O ” she  was  ejaculating. 

The  dog  looked  up  with  wistful  inquiry 
at  his  master,  who  cocked  an  eyebrow  at 
him  in  return,  wearing  much  the  same 
expression.  The  mother  and  child  dis- 
appeared within  the  church  doors  and  left 
the  Square  to  the  two.  Even  the  hotel 
showed  no  signs  of  life,  for  the  wise  men 
were  not  allowed  to  foregather  on  Sun- 
days. The  organ  had  ceased  to  stir  the  air 
and  all  was  in  quiet,  yet  a quiet  which, 
for  Louden,  was  not  peace.  He  looked 
at  his  watch  and,  without  intending  it, 
spoke  the  hour  aloud : “ A quarter  past 
eleven.”  The  sound  of  his  own  voice 
gave  him  a little  shock;  he  rose  without 
knowing  why,  and,  as  he  did  so,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  heard  close  to  his  ear 
another  voice,  a woman’s,  troubled  and 
insistent,  but  clear  and  sweet,  saying: 
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“Remember!  Across  Main  Street 
bridge  at  noon!” 

It  was  so  distinct  that  he  started  and 
looked  round.  Then  he  laughed.  “ I’ll 
be  seeing  circus  parades  next!”  His 
laughter  fled,  for,  louder  than  the  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  unmistakably  came  the 
strains  of  a far-away  brass  band  which 
had  no  existence  on  land  or  sea  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth. 

“ Here!”  he  said  to  the  mongrel.  “ We 
need  a walk,  I think.  Let’s  you  and 
me  move  on  before  the  camels  turn 
the  corner!” 

The  music  followed  him  to  the  street, 
where  he  turned  westward  toward  the 
river,  and  presently,  as  he  walked  on, 
fanning  himself  with  his  straw  hat,  it 
faded  and  was  gone.  But  the  voice 
he  had  heard  returned.  " Remember! 
Across  Main  Street  bridge  at  noon!”  it 
said  again,  close  to  his  ear. 

This  time  he  did  not  start.  “ All  right,” 
he  answered,  wiping  his  forehead;  “if 
you’ll  let  me  alone,  I’ll  be  there.” 

At  a dingy  saloon  corner,  near  the  river, 
a shabby  little  man  greeted  him  heartily 
and  petted  the  mongrel.  “I’m  mighty 
glad  you  didn’t  go,  after  all,  Joe,”  he 
added,  with  a brightening  face. 

“ Go  where,  Happy  ?” 

Mr.  Fear  looked  grave.  “ Don’t  you 
rec’lect  meetin’  me  last  night?” 

Louden  shook  his  head.  “No.  Did  I?” 

The  other’s  jaw  fell  and  his  brow  cor- 
rugated with  self-reproach.  “ Well,  if 
that  don’t  show  what  a thick-head  I am ! 
I thought  you  was  all  right  er  I’d  gone 
on  with  ye.  Nobody  c’d  ’a’  walked 
straighter  ner  talked  straighter.  Said 
you  was  goin’  to  leave  Canaan  fer  good 
an’  didn’t  want  nobody  to  know  it.  Said 
you  was  goin’  to  take  the  ’leven-o’clock 
through  train  fer  tlio  West,  an’  told  me 
I couldn’t  come  to  the  deepo  with  ye. 
Said  you’d  had  enough  o’  Canaan  and  of 
everything.  I follered  ye  part  way  to 
the  deepo,  but  you  turned  an’  made  a 
motion  fer  me  to  go  back,  an’  I done  it, 
because  you  seemed  to  be  in  kind  of 
trouble,  an’  I thought  ye’d  ruther  be  by 
yerself.  I didn’t  see  nothin’  else  the  mat- 
ter with  ye.  Well,  sir,  it’s  one  on  me!” 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  Joe.  “ I was  all 
right.” 

“You  was?”  returned  the  other.  “ Do 
remember,  do  ye  ?” 


“Almost,”  Joe  smiled,  faintly. 

“Almost”  echoed  Happy,  shaking  his 
head  seriously.  “I  tell  ye,  Joe,  ef  I was 
you — ” he  began  slowly,  then  paused  and 
shook  his  head  again.  He  seemed  on  the 
point  of  delivering  some  advice,  but  evi- 
dently perceiving  the  snobbishness  of 
such  a proceeding,  or  else  convinced  by 
his  own  experience  of  the  futility  of  it, 
he  swerved  to  cheerfulness : 

“ I hear  the  boys  is  all  workin’  hard  fer 
the  primaries.  Mike  says  you  got  some 
chances  you  don’t  know  about;  he  swears 
you’ll  be  the  next  Mayor  of  Canaan.” 

“Nonsense!  Folly  and  nonsense, 
Happy!  When  I was  a boy  I used  to 
think — ” Joe  broke  off  with  a tired 
laugh.  “ Tell  them  not  to  waste  their 
time!  Are  you  going  out  to  the  Beach 
this  afternoon?” 

The  little  man  lowered  his  eyes  moodily. 
“ I’ll  be  near  there,”  he  said,  scraping  his 
patched  shoe  up  and  down  the  curbstone. 
“ That  feller’s  in  town  agin.” 

“ What  fellow?” 

Nashville’  they  call  him;  Ed  Cory’s 
the  name  he  give  the  hospital.  Him 
that  I soaked  the  night  you  come  back  to 
Canaan.  He’s  after  Claudine  to  git  his 
evens  with  me.  He’s  made  a raise  some- 
wheres,  an’  plays  the  spender.  An’  her — 
well,  I reckon  she’s  tired  waitin’  table 
at  the  National  House;  tired  o’  me,  too. 
I got  a hint  that  they’re  goin’  out  to  the 
Beach  together  this  afternoon.” 

Joe  passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his 
aching  forehead.  “ I understand,”  he 
said,  “ and  you’d  better  try  to.  Cory’s 
laying  for  you,  of  course.  You  say  he’s 
after  your  wife?  He  must  have  set  about 
it  pretty  openly  if  they’re  going  to  the 
Beach  to-day,  for  there  is  always  a crowd 
there  on  Sundays.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to 
see  why  he’s  doing  it?  It’s  because  he 
wants  to  make  you  jealous.  What  for? 
So  that  you’ll  tackle  him  again.  And 
why  does  he  want  that?  Because  he’s 
ready  for  you !” 

The  other’s  eyes  suddenly  became 
bloodshot,  his  nostrils  expanding  incred- 
ibly. “Ready,  is  he?  He  better  be 
ready.  I — ” 

“ That’s  enough !”  Joe  interrupted, 
swiftly.  “We’ll  have  no  talk  like  that. 
I’ll  settle  this  for  you,  myself.  You  send 
word  to  Claudine  that  I want  to  see  her  at 
my  office  to-morrow  morning,  and  you — - 
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you  stay  away  from  the  Beach  to-day. 
Give  me  your  word.” 

Mr.  Fear’s  expression  softened.  “All 
right,  J oe,”  he  said.  “ I’ll  do  whatever 
you  tell  me  to.  Any  of  us  ’ll  do  that ; we 
sure  know  who’s  our  friend.” 

“Keep  out  of  trouble.  Happy.”  Joe 
turned  to  go  and  they  shook  hands. 
“ Good  day,  and  remember — keep  out 
of  trouble!” 

When  he  had  gone,  Mr.  Fear’s  counte- 
nance again  gloomed  ominously,  and, 
shaking  his  head,  he  ruminatively  en- 
tered an  adjacent  bar  through  the  al- 
ley door. 

The  Main  Street  bridge  was  an  old- 
fashioned,  wooden,  covered  one,  dust-col- 
ored and  very  narrow,  squarely  framing 
the  fair  open  country  beyond;  for  the 
town  had  never  crossed  the  river.  Joe 
found  the  cool  shadow  in  the  bridge 
gracious  to  his  hot  brow,  and  through 
the  slender  chinks  of  the  worn  flooring 
he  caught  bright  glimpses  of  running 
water.  When  he  came  out  of  the  other 
end  he  felt  enough  refreshed  to  light 
a cigar. 

“ Well,  here  I am,”  he  said.  “ Across 
Main  Street  bridge — and  it  must  be  get- 
ting on  toward  noon !”  He  spoke  almost 
with  the  aspect  of  daring,  and  immediate- 
ly stood  still,  listening.  “ f Remember/  ” 
he  ventured  to  repeat,  again  daring, 
“*  Remember!  Across  Main  Street  bridge 
at  noon  V ” And  again  he  listened.  Then 
he  chuckled  faintly  with  relief,  for  the 
voice  did  not  return.  “ Thank  God, 
I’ve  got  rid  of  that!”  he  whispered. 
“ And  of  the  circus  band  too!” 

A dust  road  turned  to  the  right,  follow- 
ing the  river  and  shaded  by  big  syca- 
mores on  the  bank;  the  mongrel,  intense- 
ly preoccupied  with  this  road,  scampered 
away,  his  nose  to  the  ground.  “ Good 
enough,”  said  the  master.  “ Lead  on  and 
I’ll  come  with  you.” 

But  he  had  not  far  to  follow'.  The 
chase  led  him  to  a half  - hollow  log 
which  lay  on  a low,  grass-grown  levee 
above  the  stream,  where  the  dog’s  in- 
terest in  the  pursuit  became  vivid;  tem- 
porarily, however,  for  after  a few  minutes 
of  agitated  investigation,  he  was  seized 
with  indifference  to  the  whole  world; 
panted  briefly;  slept.  Joe  sat  upon  the 
log,  which  was  in  the  shade,  and  smoked. 

Remember C ” He  tried  it  once 


more.  Across  Main  Street  bridge  at 
noon!' " Safety  still ; the  voice  came  not. 
But  the  sound  of  his  own  repetition  of 
the  words  brought  him  an  eerie  tremor; 
for  the  mist  of  a memory  came  with  it; 
nothing  tangible,  nothing  definite,  but 
something  very  far  away  and  shadowy, 
yet  just  poignant  enough  to  give  him  a 
queer  feeling  that  he  was  really  keeping 
an  appointment  here.  Was  it  with  some 
water-sprite  that  would  rise  from  the 
river?  Was  it  with  a dryad  of  the  syca- 
mores? He  knew  too  well  that  he  might 
expect  strange  fancies  to  get  hold  of  him 
this  morning,  and,  as  this  one  grew  un- 
cannily stronger,  he  moved  his  head 
briskly  as  if  to  shake  it  off.  The  result 
surprised  him;  the  fancy  remained,  but 
his  headache  and  dizziness  had  left  him. 

A breeze  wandered  up  the  river  and 
touched  the  leaves  and  grass  to  life. 
Sparrows  hopped  and  chirped  in  the 
branches,  absurdly  surprised ; without 
doubt  having  concluded  in  the  Sunday 
stillness  that  the  world  would  drowse  for- 
ever; and  the  mongrel  lifted  his  head, 
blinked  at  them,  hopelessly  wishing  they 
would  alight  near  him,  scratched  his  ear 
with  the  manner  of  one  who  has  neglected 
such  matters  overlong;  reversed  his 
position;  slept  again.  The  young  corn, 
deep  green  in  the  bottom-land,  moved 
with  a staccato  flurry,  and  the  dust  ghost 
of  a mad  whirling-dervish  sped  up  the 
main  road  to  vanish  at  the  bridge  in  a 
climax  of  lunacy.  The  stirring  air 
brought  a smell  of  blossoms ; the  distance 
took  on  faint  lavender  hazes  which  blend- 
ed tho  outlines  of  the  fields,  lying  like 
square  coverlets  upon  the  long  slope  of 
rising  ground  beyond  the  bottom-land, 
nnd  empurpled  the  blue  woodland  shad- 
ows of  the  groves. 

For  the  first  time,  it  struck  Joe  that  it 
was  a beautiful  day,  and  it  came  to  him 
that  a beautiful  day  was  a thing  which 
nothing  except  death,  sickness,  or  impris- 
onment could  take  from  him — not  even 
the  ban  of  Capaan ! Unforewarned,  music 
sounded  in  his  ears  again;  but  he  did  not 
shrink  from  it  now;  this  was  not  the  cir- 
cus band  he  had  heard  as  he  left  the 
Square,  but  a melody  like  a far-away 
serenade  at  night,  as  of  “ the  horns  of 
elf-land  faintly  blowing”;  and  he  closed 
his  eyes  with  the  sweetness  of  it. 

“ Go  ahead !”  be  whispered.  “ Do  that 
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all  you  want  to.  If  you’ll  keep  it  up  like 
this  a while,  I’ll  follow  with  c Little 
Brown  Jug,  How  I Love  Thee  ’ ! It  seems 
to  pay,  after  all !” 

The  welcome  strains,  however,  were 
but  the  prelude  to  a harsher  sound  which 
interrupted  and  annihilated  them:  the 
Court  - house  bell  clanging  out  twelve. 
“ All  right,”  said  Joe.  “It’s  noon  and 
I’m  ‘ across  Main  Street  bridge.’  ” 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about 
him  whimsically.  Then  he  shook  his 
head  again. 

A lady  had  just  emerged  from  the 
bridge  and  was  coming  toward  him. 

It  would  be  hard  to  get  at  Joe’s  first 
impressions  of  her.  We  can  find  con- 
veyance for  only  the  broadest  and 
heaviest.  Ancient  and  modern  instances 
multiply  the  familiar  case  of  the  sleep- 
er who  dreamed  out  a long  story  in 
accurate  color  and  fine  detail,  a tale  of 
years,  in  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a 
door.  So  with  Joseph,  in  the  brief  space 
of  the  lady’s  approach.  And  with  him, 
as  with  the  sleeper,  it  must  have  been — 
in  fact  it  was,  later — a blur  of  emotion. 

At  first  sight  of  her,  perhaps  it  was 
Xireeminently  the  shock  of  seeing  any- 
thing so  exquisite  where  he  had  expected 
to  see  nothing  at  all.  For  she  was  ex- 
quisite— horrid  as  have  been  the  uses  of 
the  word,  its  best  and  truest  belong  to 
her;  she  was  that  and  much  more,  from 
the  ivory  ferrule  of  the  parasol  she  car- 
ried, to  the  light  and  slender  footprint 
she  left  in  the  dust  of  the  road.  Joe 
knew  at  once  that  nothing  like  her  had 
ever  before  been  seen  in  Canaan. 

He  had  little  knowledge  of  the  mil- 
linery arts,  and  he  needed  none  to  see  the 
harmony — harmony  like  that  of  the  day 
he  had  discovered  a little  while  ago.  Her 
dress  and  hat  and  gloves  and  parasol 
showed  a pale  lavender  overtint  like  that 
which  he  had  seen  overspreading  the 
western  slope.  (Afterward,  he  discovered 
that  the  gloves  she  wore  that  day  were 
gray,  and  that  her  hat  was  for  the  most 
part  white.)  The  charm  of  fabric  and 
tint  belonging  to  what  she  wore  was  no 
shame  to  her,  not  being  of  primal  im- 
portance beyond  herself;  it  was  but  the 
expression  of  her  daintiness  and  the  ad- 
junct of  it.  She  was  tall,  but  if  Joe 
could  have  spoken  or  thought  of  her  as 


“ slender,”  he  would  have  been  capable  of 
calling  her  lips  “ red,”  in  which  case  he 
would  not  have  been  Joe,  and  would  have 
been  as  far  from  the  truth  as  her  lips 
were  from  red,  or  as  her  supreme  deli- 
cateness was  from  mere  slenderness. 

Under  the  summer  hat  her  very  dark 
hair  swept  back  over  her  temples  with 
something  near  trimness  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  withheld  from  being  fluffy. 

It  may  be  that  this  approach  to  trimness, 
which  was,  after  all,  only  a sort  of 
coquetry  with  trimness,  is  the  true  key 
to  the  mystery  of  the  vision  of  the  lady 
who  appeared  to  Joe.  Let  us  say  that  she 
suppressed  everything  that  went  beyond 
grace;  that  the  hint  of  floridity  was  ab- 
horrent to  her.  “Trim”  is  as  clumsy  as 
“slender”;  she  had  escaped  from  the 
trimness  of  girlhood  as  wholly  as  she 
had  gone  through  its  coltishness.  “ Ex- 
quisite.” Let  us  go  back  to  Joe’s  own 
blurred  first  thought  of  her  and  be  con- 
tent with  that! 

She  was  to  pass  him — so  he  thought 
— and  as  she  drew  nearer,  his  breath 
came  faster. 

" Remember ! Across  Main  Street 
bridge  at  noon!” 

Was  this  the  fay  of  whom  the  voice 
had  warned  him?  With  that,  there  befell 
him  the  mystery  of  last  night.  He  did 
not  remember,  but  it  was  as  if  he  lived 
again,  dimly,  the  highest  hour  of  happi- 
ness in  a life  a thousand  years  ago;  per- 
fume and  music,  roses,  nightingales  and 
plucked  harp-strings.  Yes;  something 
wonderful  was  happening  to  him. 

She  had  stopped  directly  in  front  of 
him;  stopped  and  stood  looking  at  him 
with  her  clear  eyes.  lie  did  not  lift  his 
own  to  hers;  he  had  long  experience  of 
the  averted  gaze  of  women;  but  it  was 
not  only  that ; a great  shyness  beset  him. 

He  had  risen  and  removed  his  hat,  trying 
(ineffectually)  not  to  clear  his  throat; 
his  every-day  sense  urging  upon  him  that 
she  was  a stranger  in  Canaan  who  had 
lost  her  way — the  preposterousness  of  any 
one’s  losing  the  way  in  Canaan  not  just 
now  appealing  to  his  every-day  sense. 

“ Can  I — can  I — ” he  stammered, 
blushing  miserably,  meaning  to  finish 
with  “ direct  you,”  or  “ show  you  the 
way.” 

Then  ho  looked  at  her  again  and  saw 
what  seemed  to  him  the  strangest  sight 
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of  his  life.  The  lady’s  eyes  had  filled 
with  tears — filled  and  overfilled. 

“ Til  sit  here  on  the  log  with  you,” 
she  said.  And  her  voice  was  the  voice 
which  he  had  heard  saying,  “Remember! 
Across  Main  Street  bridge  at  noon!” 

“ What!”  he  gasped. 

“ You  don’t  need  to  dust  it !”  she  went 
on,  tremulously.  And  even  then  he  did 
not  know  who  she  was. 

CHAPTER  XI 

WHEN  HALF-GODS  GO 

THERE  was  a silence,  for  if  the  dazzled 
young  man  could  have  spoken  at  all, 
he  could  have  found  nothing  to  say ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  lady  would  not  trust 
her  own  voice  just  then.  His  eyes  had 
fallen  again;  he  was  too  dazed,  and, 
in  truth,  too  panic-stricken,  now,  to  look 
at  her,  though  if  he  had  been  quite 
sure  that  she  was  part  of  a wonderful 
dream  he  might  have  dared.  She  was 
seated  beside  him,  and  had  handed  him 
her  parasol  in  a little  way  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  of  course  he  had  reached 
for  it,  so  that  it  was  to  be  seen  how 
used  she  was  to  have  all  tiny  things  done 
for  her,  though  this  was  not  then  of 
his  tremulous  observing.  He  did  per- 
ceive, however,  that  he  was  to  furl  the 
dainty  thing;  he  pressed  the  catch,  and 
let  down  the  top  timidly,  as  if  fearing 
to  break  or  tear  it;  and,  as  it  closed,  held 
near  his  face,  he  caught  a very  faint, 
sweet,  spicy  emanation  from  it  like  wild 
roses  and  cinnamon. 

He  did  not  know  her;  but  his  timidity 
and  a strange  little  choke  in  his  throat, 
the  sudden  fright  which  had  seized  upon 
him,  were  not  caused  by  embarrassment. 
He  had  no  thought  that  she  was  one  he 
had  known  but  could  not,  for  the  moment, 
recall ; there  was  nothing  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  that;  no,  he  was  overpowered  by 
the  miracle  of  this  meeting.  And  yet, 
white  with  marvelling,  he  felt  it  to  be 
so  much  more  touchingly  a great  happi- 
ness than  he  had  ever  known  that  at  first 
it  was  inexpressibly  sad. 

At  last  he  heard  her  voice  again, 
shaking  a little,  as  she  said: 

“ I am  glad  you  remembered.” 
“Remembered  what?”  he  faltered. 

“ Then  you  don’t  ?”  she  cried.  “ And 
yet  you  came.” 


“ Came  here,  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Yes — now,  at  noon.” 

“Ah!”  he  half-whispered,  unable  to 
speak  aloud.  “Was  it  you  who  said — 
who  said, ‘ Remember ! Across — across — ’ ” 

“ ‘Across  Main  Street  bridge  at  noon !’  ” 
she  finished  for  him,  gently.  “ Yes.” 

He  took  a deep  breath  in  the  wonder  of 
it.  “ Where  was  it  you  said  that  ?”  he 
asked,  slowly.  “Was  it  last  night?” 

“Don’t  you  even  know  that  you  came 
to  meet  me?” 

“/ — came  to — to  meet — you!” 

She  gave  a little  pitying  cry,  very  near 
a sob,  seeing  his  utter  bewilderment. 

“It  was  like  the  strangest  dream  in 
the  world,”  she  said.  “You  were  at  the 
station  when  I came,  last  night.  You 
don’t  remember  at  all?” 

His  eyes  downcast,  his  face  burning 
hotly,  he  could  only  shake  his  head. 

“Yes,”  she  continued.  “I  thought  no 
one  would  be  there,  for  I had  not  written 
to  say  what  train  I should  take,  but  when 
I stepped  down  from  the  platform,  you 
were  standing  there;  though  you  didn’t 
see  me  at  first,  not  until  I had  called 
your  name  and  ran  to  you.  You  said, 
‘I’ve  come  to  meet  you,’  but  you  said 
it  queerly,  I thought.  And  then  you 
called  a carriage  for  me;  but  you  seemed 
so  strange — you  couldn’t  tell  how  you 
knew  that  I was  coming,  and — and  then 
I — I understood  you  weren’t  yourself. 
You  were  very  quiet,  but  I knew,  I knew! 
So  I made  you  get  into  the  carriage — 
and — and — ” 

She  faltered  to  a stop,  and  with  that, 
shame  itself  brought  him  courage;  he 
turned  and  faced  her.  She  had  lifted  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  but  at  his  action 
she  dropped  it,  and  it  was  not  so  much 
the  delicate  loveliness  of  her  face  that  he 
saw  then  as  the  tears  upon  her  cheeks. 

“ Ah,  poor  boy !”  she  cried.  “ I knew ! 
I knew!” 

“You — you  took  me  home?” 

“You  told  me  where  you  lived,”  she 
answered.  “Yes,  I took  you  home.” 

“I  don’t  understand,”  he  stammered, 
huskily.  “I  don’t  understand!” 

Perhaps  she  caught  a shade  of  blank- 
ness in  his  voice  or  in  his  eyes.  She  lean- 
ed toward  him  slightly,  looking  at  him 
with  great  intentness. 

“ You  didn’t  know  me  last  night,”  she 
said.  “ Do  you  know  me  now  ?” 
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For  answer  he  could  only  stare  at  her, 
suddenly  dumfounded.  He  lifted  an 
unsteady  hand  toward  her  appealingly. 
But  the  manner  of  the  lady,  as  she  saw 
the  truth,  underwent  an  April  change. 
She  drew  back  lightly;  he  was  favored 
with  the  most  delicious,  low  laugh  he  had 
ever  heard,  and,  by  some  magic  whisk 
which  she  accomplished,  there  was  no 
sign  of  tears  about  her. 

“Ah!  I’m  glad  you’re  the  same,  Joe!” 
she  said.  “ You  never  would  or  could 
pretend  very  well.  I’m  glad  you’re  the 
same,  and  I’m  glad  I’ve  changed,  though 
that  isn’t  why  you  have  forgotten  me. 
You’ve  forgotten  me  because  you  never 
thought  of  me.  Perhaps  I should  not 
have  known  you  if  you  had  changed  a 
great  deal — as  I have!” 

He  started,  leaning  back  from  her. 

“Ah!”  she  laughed.  “That’s  it! 
That  funny  little  twist  of  the  head  you 
always  had,  like  a — like  a — well,  you 
know  I must  have  told  you  a thousand 
times  that  it  was  like  a nice  friendly 
puppy;  so  why  shouldn’t  I say  so  now? 
And  your  eyebrows ! When  you  look 
like  that,  nobody  could  ever  forget 
you,  Joe!” 

He  had  risen  from  the  log,  and  the 
mongrel  leaped  upon  him  uproariously, 
thinking  they  were  to  go  home,  belike 
to  food. 

The  lady  laughed  again.  “Don’t  let 
him  spoil  my  parasol.  And  I must  warn 
you  now:  Never,  never  tread  on  my  shirt! 
I’m  very  irritable  about  such  things!” 

He  had  taken  three  or  four  uncertain 
backward  steps  from  her.  She  sat  be- 
fore him,  radiant  with  laughter,  the  love- 
liest creature  he  had  ever  seen;  but  be- 
tween him  and  this  charming  vision  there 
swept,  through  the  warm,  scented  June 
air,  a veil  of  snow  like  a driven  fog, 
and,  half  obscured  in  the  heart  of  it, 
a young  girl  stood,  knee-deep  in  a drift 
piled  against  an  old  picket  gate,  her  black 
waterproof  and  shabby  skirt  flapping  in 
the  blizzard  like  torn  sails,  one  of  her 
hands  outstretched  toward  him,  her 
startled  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

“ And,  oh,  how  like  you,”  said  the 
lady,  “how  like  you  and  nobody  else  in 
the  world,  Joe,  to  have  a yellow  dog!” 

“Ariel  Tabor!" 

TTis  lips  formed  the  words  without 
sound. 


“ Isn’t  it  about  time  ?”  she  said.  “ Are 
totally  strange  ladies  in  the  habit  of  de- 
scending from  trains  to  take  you  home?” 

Once,  upon  a white  morning  long  ago, 
the  sensational  progress  of  a certain 
youth  up  Main  Street  had  stirred  Ca- 
naan. But  that  day  was  as  nothing  to 
this.  Mr.  Bantry  had  left  temporary 
paralysis  in  his  wake;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  two  young  people  who  passed  slow- 
ly along  the  street  to-day  it  was  petrifac- 
tion, which  seemingly  threatened  in  sev- 
eral instances  (most  notably  that  of  Mr. 
Arp)  to  become  permanent. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  street,  lined 
with  three  and  four  story  buildings  of 
brick  and  stone,  rather  grim  and  hot 
facades  under  the  midday  sun,  afforded 
little  shade  to  the  church-comers,  who  were 
working  homeward  in  processional  little 
groups  and  clumps,  none  walking  fast, 
though  none  with  the  appearance  of  great 
leisure,  since  neither  rate  of  progress 
would  have  been  esteemed  befitting  the 
day.  The  growth  of  Canaan,  steady, 
though  never  startling,  had  left  almost 
all  of  the  churches  down-town,  and  Main 
Street  the  principal  avenue  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  “ residence 
section.”  So,  to-day,  the  intermittent  pro- 
cession stretched  along  the  new  cement 
sidewalks  from  a little  below  the  Square 
to  Upper  Main  Street,  where  maples 
lined  the  thoroughfare  and  the  mansions 
of  the  affluent  stood  among  pleasant  lawns 
and  shrubberies.  It  was  late;  for  this 
had  been  a communion  Sunday,  and  those 
far  in  advance,  who  had  already  reached 
the  pretty  and  shady  part  of  the  street, 
were  members  of  the  churches  whose  serv- 
ices had  been  shortest;  though  few  in  the 
long  parade  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
attending  anything  very  short,  and  many 
heads  of  families  were  crisp  in  their  re- 
plies to  the  theological  questions  of  their 
offspring.  The  men  imparted  largely  a 
gloom  to  the  itinerant  concourse,  most 
of  them  wearing  hot,  long  black  coats 
and  having  wilted  their  collars;  the  ladies 
relieving  this  gloom  somewhat  by  the 
lighter  tints  of  their  garments;  the  spick- 
and-span  little  girls  relieving  it  greatly 
by  their  white  dresses  and  their  faces,  the 
latter  bright  with  the  hope  of  Sunday  ice- 
cream ; while  the  boys,  experiencing  some 
solace  in  that  they  were  finally  out  where 
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a person  could  at  least  scratch  himself 
if  he  had  to,  yet  oppressed  by  the  deco- 
rous necessities  of  the  day,  marched 
along,  furtively  planning,  behind  im- 
perturbably secretive  countenances,  va- 
rious means  for  the  later  dispersal  of  an 
odious  monotony. 

Usually  the  conversation  of  this  long 
string  of  the  homeward-bound  was  not 
too  frivolous  or  worldly;  nay,  it  proper- 
ly inclined  to  discussion  of  the  sermon; 
that  is,  praise  of  the  sermon,  with  here 
and  there  a mild  “ I - didn’t  - like  - his- 
saying  ” or  so ; and  its  lighter  aspects 
were  apt  to  concern  the  next  “ Social,”  or 
various  pleasant  schemes  for  the  raising 
of  funds  to  help  the  heathen,  the  quite 
worthy  poor,  or  the  church. 

This  was  the  serious  and  seemly 
parade,  the  propriety  of  whose  behavior 
was  to-day  almost  disintegrated  when  the 
lady  of  the  bridge  walked  up  the  street 
in  the  soft  shadow  of  a lacy,  lavender 
parasol  carried  by  Joseph  Louden.  The 
congregation  of  the  church  across  the 
Square,  that  to  which  Joe’s  step-aunt 
had  been  late,  was  just  debouching,  al- 
most in  mass,  upon  Main  Street,  when 
these  two  went  by.  It  is  not  quite  the 
truth  to  say  that  all  except  the  children 
came  to  a dead  halt,  but  it  is  not  very 
far  from  it.  The  air  was  thick  with 
subdued  exclamations  and  whisperings. 

Here  is  no  mystery.  Joe  was  probably 
the  only  person  of  respectable  derivation 
in  Canaan  who  had  not  known  for  weeks 
that  Ariel  Tabor  was  on  her  way  home. 
And  the  news  that  she  had  arrived  the 
night  before  had  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated on  the  way  to  church,  entering 
church,  in  church  (even  so!),  and  coming 
out  of  church.  An  account  of  her  house 
in  the  Avenue  Henri  Martin,  and  of  her 
portrait  in  the  Salon  — a mysterious 
business  to  many,  and  not  lacking  in 
grandeur  for  that! — had  occupied  two 
columns  in  the  Tocsin,  on  a day,  some 
months  before,  when  Joe  had  found  him- 
self inimically  head-lined  on  the  first 
page,  and  had  dropped  the  paper  without 
reading  farther.  Ariel’s  name  had  been 
in  the  mouth  of  Canaan  for  a long  time; 
unfortunately  for  Joe,  however,  not  in 
the  mouth  of  that  Canaan  which  held 
converse  with  him. 

Joe  had  not  known  her.  The  women 
did  know  her,  infallibly,  at  first  glance; 
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even  those  who  had  quite  forgotten  her. 
And  the  women  told  their  men.  Hence 
the  un-Sundaylike  demeanor  of  the  pro- 
cession, for  few  towns  hold  it  more  un- 
seemly to  stand  and  stare  at  passers-by, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath. — But  Ariel 
Tabor  returned — and  walking  with — with 
Joe  Louden!  . . . 

A low  but  increasing  murmur  could  be 
heard  behind  the  two  as  they  proceeded. 

It  ran  up  the  street  ahead  of  them; 
people  turned  to  look  back  and  paused, 
so  that  they  had  to  walk  round  one  or  two 
groups.  They  had,  also,  to  walk  round 
Norbert  Flitcroft,  which  was  very  like 
walking  round  a group.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  (he  was  waddling  home  alone) 
who  did  not  identify  Miss  Tabor,  and  her 
effect  upon  him  was  extraordinary.  His 
mouth  opened  and  he  gazed  stodgily,  his 
widening  eyes  like  sun-dogs  coming  out 
of  a fog.  He  did  not  recognize  her  es- 
cort; did  not  see  him  at  all  until  they 
had  passed,  after  which  Mr.  Flitcroft  ex- 
perienced a few  moments  of  trance ; 
came  out  of  it  stricken  through  and 
through;  felt  nervously  of  his  tie;  res- 
olutely fell  in  behind  the  heeling  mon- 
grel and  followed,  at  a distance  of  some 
forty  paces,  determined  to  learn  what 
household  this  wonderful  visitor  honored, 
and  thrilling  with  the  intention  to  please 
that  same  household  with  his  own  pres- 
ence as  soon  and  as  often  as  possible. 

Ariel  flushed  a little  when  she  perceived 
the  extent  of  their  conspicuousness;  but 
it  was  not  the  blush  that  Joe  remembered 
had  reddened  the  tanned  skin  of  old;  for 
her  brownness  had  gone  long  ago,  though 
it  had  not  left  her  merely  pink  and  white. 
This  was  a delicate  rosiness  rising  from 
her  cheeks  to  her  temples  as  the  earliest 
dawn  rises.  If  there  had  been  many 
words  left  in  Joe,  he  would  have  called  it 
a divine  blush;  it  fascinated  him,  and 
if  anything  could  have  deepened  the 
glamour  about  her,  it  would  have  been 
this  blush.  He  did  not  understand  it, 
but  when  he  saw  it  he  stumbled. 

Those  who  gaped  and  stared  were  for 
him  only  blurs  in  the  background ; truly, 
he  saw  “men  as  trees  walking”;  and 
when  it  became  necessary  to  step  out  to 
the  curb  in  passing  some  clump  of  peo- 
ple, it  was  to  him  as  if  Ariel  and  he,  en- 
chantedly  alone,  were  working  their  way 
through  underbrush  in  the  woods. 
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He  kept  trying  to  realize  that  this  lady 
of  wonder  was  Ariel  Tabor,  but  he  could 
not;  he  could  not  connect  the  shabby 
Ariel,  whom  he  had  treated  as  one  boy 
treats  another,  with  this  young  woman  of 
the  world.  He  had  always  been  em- 
barrassed, himself,  and  ashamed  of  her, 
when  anything  she  did  made  him  re- 
member that,  after  all,  she  was  a girl; 
as,  on  the  day  he  ran  away,  when  she 
kissed  a lock  of  his  hair  escaping  from 
the  bandage.  With  that  recollection,  even 
his  ears  grew  red : it  did  not  seem  proba- 
ble that  it  would  ever  happen  again ! The 
next  instant  he  heard  himself  calling  her 
“Miss  Tabor.” 

At  this  she  seemed  amused.  “You 
ought  to  have  called  me  that,  years  ago,” 
she  said,  “ for  all  you  knew  me !” 

“I  did  know  her — you , I mean!”  he 
answered.  “ I used  to  know  nearly  every- 
thing you  were  going  to  say  before  you 
said  it.  It  seems  strange  now — ” 

“ Yes,”  she  interrupted.  “ It  does  seem 
strange  now!” 

“ Somehow,”  he  went  on,  “ I doubt  if 
now  I’d  know.” 

“ Somehow,”  she  echoed,  with  fine 
gravity,  “ I doubt  it,  too.” 

Although  he  had  so  dim  a perception 
of  the  staring  and  whispering  which 
greeted  and  followed  them,  Ariel,  of 
course,  was  thoroughly  aware  of  it, 
though  the  only  sign  she  gave  was  the 
slight  blush,  which  very  soon  disap- 
peared. That  people  turned  to  look  at  her 
may  have  been  not  altogether  a novelty: 
a girl  who  had  learned  to  appear  uncon- 
scious of  the  Continental  stare,  the  fol- 
lowing gaze  of  the  boulevards,  the  frank 
glasses  of  the  Costanza  in  Rome,  was  not 
ill  equipped  to  face  Main  Street,  Canaan, 
even  as  it  was  to-day. 

Under  the  sycamores,  before  they  start- 
ed, they  had  not  talked  a great  deal; 
there  had  been  long  silences:  almost  all 
her  questions  concerning  the  period  of  his 
runaway  absence;  she  appeared  to  know 
and  to  understand  everything  which  had 
happened  since  his  return  to  the  town. 
He  had  not,  in  his  turn,  reached  the  point 
where  he  would  begin  to  question  her; 
he  was  too  breathless  in  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  marvellous  present  hour.  She 
had  told  him  of  the  death  of  Roger  Tabor, 
the  year  before.  “Poor  man,”  she  said, 
gently,  “he  lived  to  see  ‘ how  the  other 


fellows  did  it  ’ at  last,  and  everybody  liked 
him.  He  was  very  happy  over  there.” 

After  a little  while  she  had  said  that  it 
was  growing  close  upon  lunch-time;  she 
must  be  going  back. 

“ Then — then — good-by,”  he  replied, 
ruefully. 

“Why?” 

“ I’m  afraid  you  don’t  understand.  It 
wouldn’t  do  for  you  to  be  seen  with  me. 
Perhaps,  though,  you  do  understand. 
Wasn’t  that  why  you  asked  me  to  meet 
you  out  here  beyond  the  bridge?” 

In  answer  she  looked  at  him  full  and 
straight  for  three  seconds,  then  threw 
back  her  head  and  closed  her  eyes  tight 
with  laughter.  Without  a word  she  took 
the  parasol  from  him,  opened  it  herself, 
placed  the  smooth  white  coral  handle  of 
it  in  his  hand,  and  lightly  took  his  arm. 
There  was  no  farther  demur  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man.  He  did  not  know 
where  she  was  going;  he  did  not  ask. 

Soon  after  Norbert  turned  to  follow 
the  heavenly  visitor,  they  came  to  the 
shady  part  of  the  street,  where  the  town 
in  summer  was  like  a grove.  Detach- 
ments from  the  procession  had  already, 
here  and  there,  turned  in  at  the  various 
gates.  Nobody,  however,  appeared  to  have 
gone  indoors,  except  for  fans,  armed  with 
which  immediately  to  return  to  rockers 
upon  the  shaded  verandas.  As  Miss  Tabor 
and  Joe  went  by,  the  rocking-chairs 
stopped;  the  fans  poised,  motionless;  and 
perspiring  old  gentlemen,  wiping  their 
necks,  paused  in  arrested  attitudes. 

Once  Ariel  smiled  politely,  not  at  Mr. 
Louden,  and  inclined  her  head  twice, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter,  after 
thinking  for  a time  of  how  gracefully 
she  did  it  and  how  pretty  the  top  of  her 
hat  was,  became  gradually  conscious  of 
a meaning  in  her  action;  that  she  had 
bowed  to  some  one  across  the  street. 
He  lifted  his  hat,  about  four  minutes 
late,  and  discovered  Mamie  Pike  and 
Eugene,  upon  the  opposite  pavement, 
walking  home  from  church  together.  Joe 
changed  color. 

There,  just  over  the  way,  was  she  who 
had  been,  in  his  first  youth,  the  fairy 
child,  the  little  princess  playing  in  the 
palace  yard,  and  always  afterward  his 
lady  of  dreams,  his  fair  unreachable 
moon!  And  Joe,  seeing  her  to-day, 
changed  color;  that  was  all!  He  had 
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passed  Mamie  in  the  street  only  a week 
before,  and  she  had  seemed  all  that  she 
had  always  seemed ; to-day  an  incom- 
prehensible and  subtle  change  had  be- 
fallen her — a change  so  mystifying  to 
him  that  for  a moment  he  almost  doubted 
that  she  was  Mamie  Pike.  It  came  to 
him  with  a breath-taking  shock  that  her 
face  lacked  a certain  vivacity  of  mean- 
ing; that  its  sweetness  was  perhaps  too 
placid;  that  there  would  have  been  a 
deeper  goodness  in  it  had  there  been  any 
hint  of  daring.  Astonishing  questions 
assailed  him,  startled  him:  could  it  be 
true  that,  after  all,  there  might  be  some 
day  too  much  of  her?  Was  her  amber 
hair  a little  too — fluffy  f Was  something 
the  matter  with  her  dress?  Everything 
she  wore  had  always  seemed  so  beautiful. 
Where  had  the  exquisiteness  of  it  gone? 
For  there  was  surely  no  exquisiteness 
about  it  now!  It  was  incredible  that 
any  one  could  so  greatly  alter  in  the  few 
days  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  her. 

Strange  matters  indeed!  Mamie  had 
never  looked  prettier. 

At  the  sound  of  Ariel’s  voice  he 
emerged  from  the  profundities  of  his 
psychic  enigma  with  a leap. 

“ She  is  lovelier  than  ever,  isn’t  she  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  he  answered,  blankly. 

“Would  you  still  risk — ” she  began, 
smiling,  but,  apparently  thinking  better 
of  it,  changed  her  question:  “What  is 
the  name  of  your  dog,  Mr.  Louden?  You 
haven’t  told  me.” 

“ Oh,  he’s  just  a yellow  dog,”  he 
evaded,  unskilfully. 

“Young  man!”  she  said,  sharply. 

“ Well,”  he  admitted,  reluctantly,  “ I 
call  him  Speck  for  short.” 

“And  what  for  long?  I want  to  know 
his  real  name.” 

“ It’s  mighty  inappropriate,  because 
we’re  fond  of  each  other,”  said  Joe, 
“but  when  I picked  him  up  he  was  so 
yellow,  and  so  thin,  and  so  creeping,  and 
so  scared  that  I christened  him  ‘ Re- 
spectability.’ ” 

She  broke  into  light  laughter,  stopped 
short  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  became 
grave.  “Ah,  you’ve  grown  bitter,”  she 
said,  gently. 

“No,  no,”  he  protested.  “I  told  you 
I liked  him.” 

She  did  not  answer. 

They  were  now  opposite  the  Pike  Man- 
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sion,  and  to  his  surprise  she  turned, 
indicating  the  way  by  a touch  upon  his 
sleeve,  and  crossed  the  street  toward  the 
gate,  which  Mamie  and  Eugene  had  en- 
tered. Mamie,  after  exchanging  a word 
with  Eugene  upon  the  steps,  was  already 
hurrying  into  the  house. 

Ariel  paused  at  the  gate,  as  if  waiting 
for  Joe  to  open  it. 

He  cocked  his  head,  his  higher  eyebrow 
rose,  and  the  distorted  smile  appeared. 

“ I don’t  believe  we’d  better  stop  here,” 
he  said.  “ The  last  time  I tried  it  I was 
expunged  from  the  face  of  the  universe.” 

“Don’t  you  know?”  she  cried.  “I’m 
staying  here.  Judge  Pike  has  charge  of 
all  my  property ; he’s  my  trustee,  or  some- 
thing.” Then  seeing  him  chopfallen  and 
aghast,  she  went  on : “ Of  course  you 
don’t  know!  You  don’t  know  anything 
about  me.  You  haven’t  even  asked !” 

“ You’re  going  to  live  here  f”  he  gasped. 

“ Will  you  come  to  see  me  ?”  she  laugh- 
ed. “ Will  you  come  this  afternoon  ?” 

He  grew  white.  “You  know  I can’t,” 
he  said. 

“You  came  here  once.  You  risked  a 
good  deal  then,  just  to  see  Mamie  dance 
by  a window.  Don’t  you  dare  a little 
for  an  old  friend?” 

“ All  right,”  he  gulped.  “ I’ll  try.” 

Mr.  Bantry  had  reached  the  gate  and 
was  holding  it  open,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
Ariel,  within  them  a rising  glow.  An 
impression  came  to  Joe  afterward  that 
his  stepbrother  had  looked  very  handsome. 

“ Possibly  you  remembei;  me,  Miss 
Tabor?”  said  Eugene,  in  a deep  and  im- 
pressive voice,  lifting  his  hat.  “ We  were 
neighbors,  I believe,  in  the  old  days.” 

She  gave  him  her  hand  in  a fashion 
somewhat  mannerly,  favoring  him  with  a 
bright,  negligent  smile.  “ Oh,  quite,” 
she  answered,  turning  again  to  Joe  as 
she  entered  the  gate.  “ Then  I shall  ex- 
pect you  ?” 

“ I’ll  try,”  said  Joe.  “ I’ll  try.” 

He  stumbled  away;  Respectability  and 
he,  together,  interfering  alarmingly  with 
the  comfort  of  Mr.  Flitcroft,  who  had 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ment to  stare  glassily  at  Ariel.  Eu- 
gene accompanied  the  latter  into  the 
house,  and  Joe,  looking  back,  under- 
stood: Mamie  had  sent  his  stepbrother 
back  to  bring  Ariel  in — and  to  keep 
him  from  following. 
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“This  afternoon!”  The  thought  took 
his  breath  away  and  he  became  paler. 

The  Pike  brougham  rolled  by  him,  and 
Sam  Warden,  from  the  box,  favored  his 
old  friend  upon  the  pavement  with  a 
liberal  display  of  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 
The  Judge,  evidently,  had  been  detained 
after  services — without  doubt  a meeting 
of  the  church  officials.  Mrs.  Pike,  blink- 
ing and  frightened,  sat  at  her  husband's 
side,  agreeing  feebly  with  the  bull-bass 
which  rumbled  out  of  the  open  window 
of  the  brougham:  “I  want  orthodox 
preaching  in  my  church,  and,  by  God! 
madam.  I'll  have  it!  That  fellow  has 
got  to  go  P' 

Joe  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  brow. 
CHAPTER  XII 

TO  REMAIN  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE  IS  NOT 
ALWAYS  A VICTORY 

MAMIE,  waiting  just  inside  the  door 
as  Ariel  and  Eugene  entered,  gave 
the  visitor  a pale  greeting,  and,  a moment 
later,  hearing  the  wheels  of  the  brougham 
crunch  the  gravel  of  the  carriage  drive, 
hurried  away,  down  the  broad  hall,  and 
disappeared.  Ariel  dropped  her  parasol 
upon  a marble-topped  table  near  the  door, 
and,  removing  her  gloves,  drifted  into  a 
room  at  the  left,  where  a grand  piano 
found  shelter  beneath  crimson  plush. 
After  a moment  of  contemplation,  she 
pushed  back  the  coverlet,  and,  seating 
herself  upon  the  plush-covered  piano-stool 
(to  match),  let  her  fingers  run  up  and 
down  the  keyboard  once  and  fall  list- 
lessly in  her  lap,  as  she  gazed  with  deep 
interest  at  three  life-sized  colored  photo- 
graphs (in  carved  gilt  frames)  upon  the 
wall  she  was  facing:  Judge  Pike,  Mamie, 
and  Mrs.  Pike  with  her  rubies. 

“ Please  don't  stop  playing,  Miss 
Tabor,”  said  a voice  in  rich  chest- 
tones,  over  her  shoulder.  She  had  not  ob- 
served that  Eugene  had  followed  her  into 
the  room. 

“Very  well,  if  you  like,”  she  answered, 
looking  up  to  smile  absently  at  him.  And 
she  began  to  play  a rakish  little  air  which, 
composed  by  some  rattlebrain  at  a cafe 
table,  had  lately  skipped  out  of  the 
Moulin  Rouge  to  disport  itself  over 
Paris.  She  played  it  slowly,  in  the 
minor,  with  elfish  pathos ; while  he  leaned 
upon  the  piano,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her 


fingers,  which  bore  few  rings,  none,  he 
observed  with  an  unreasonable  pleasure, 
upon  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

“ It's  one  of  those  simpler  Grieg  things, 
isn't  it?”  he  said,  sighing  gently.  “I 
care  for  Grieg.” 

“ Would  you  mind  its  being  Chami- 
nade?”  she  returned,  dropping  her  eyes 
to  cloak  the  sin. 

“Ah  no;  I recognize  it  now,”  replied 
Eugene.  “ He  appeals  to  me  even  more 
than  Grieg.” 

At  this  she  glanced  quickly  up  at  him, 
but  more  quickly  down  again,  and  ha- 
stened the  time  emphatically,  swinging 
the  little  air  into  the  major. 

“ Do  you  play  the  1 Pilgrim’s  Chorus ' ?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Vous  name  pas  Wagner?”  inquired 
Eugene,  leaning  toward  her. 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  bending  her 
head  far  over,  so  that  her  face  was  con- 
cealed from  him,  except  the  chin,  which, 
he  saw  with  a thrill  of  inexplicable  emo- 
tion, was  trembling  slightly.  There  were 
some  small  white  flowers  upon  her  hat, 
and  these  shook  too. 

She  stopped  playing  abruptly,  rose 
from  the  stool  and  crossed  the  room  to 
a large  mahogany  chair,  upholstered  in 
red  velvet  and  of  hybrid  construction, 
possessing  both  rockers  and  legs.  She  had 
moved  in  a way  which  prevented  him  from 
seeing  her  face,  but  he  was  certain  of 
her  agitation,  and  strangely  glad,  while 
curious,  tremulous  half-thoughts,  edged 
with  prophecy,  bubbled  to  the  surface  of 
his  consciousness. 

When  she  turned  to  him,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  she  looked  almost  too 
happy,  almost  as  if  she  had  been  strug- 
gling with  joy,  instead  of  pain;  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

“ This  chair,”  she  said,  sinking  into 
it,  “ makes  me  feel  at  home.” 

Naturally  he  could  not  understand. 

“ Because,”  she  explained,  “ I once 
thought  I was  going  to  live  in  it.  It  has 
been  reupholstered,  but  I should  know  it 
if  I met  it  anywhere  in  the  world!” 

“How  very  odd!”  exclaimed  Eugene, 
staring. 

“ I settled  here  in  pioneer  days,”  she 
went  on,  tapping  the  arms  lightly  with 
her  finger-tips.  “ It  was  the  last  dance 
I went  to  in  Canaan.” 

“I  fear  the  town  was  very  provincial 
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at  that  time,”  he  returned,  having  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  occasion  she  men- 
tioned, therefore  wishing  to  shift  the 
subject.  “ I fear  you  may  still  find  it  so. 
There  is  not  much  here  that  one  is  in 
sympathy  with,  intellectually — few  people* 
really  of  the  world.” 

“ Few  people,  I suppose  you  mean,”  she 
said,  softly,  with  a look  that  went  deep 
enough  into  his  eyes,  “few  people  who 
really  understand  one?” 

Eugene  had  seated  himself  on  the  sill 
of  an  open  window  close  by.  “ There 
has  been,”  he  answered,  with  the  ghost  of 
a sigh,  “ no  one.” 

She  turned  her  head  slightly  away 
from  him,  apparently  occupied  with  a 
loose  thread  in  her  sleeve.  There  were 
no  loose  threads;  it  was  an  old  habit  of 
hers  which  she  retained.  “ I suppose,” 
she  murmured,  in  a voice  as  low  as  his 
had  been,  “ that  a man  of  your  sort  might 
find  Canaan  rather  lonely  and  sad.” 

“ It  has  been !”  Whereupon  she  made 
him  a laughing  little  bow. 

“ You  are  sure  you  complain  of 
Canaan  ?” 

“Yes!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  don’t 
know  what  it  is  to  live  here — ” 

“ I think  I do.  I lived  here  seventeen 
years.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  he  began  to  object,  “ as  a 
child,  but — ” 

“Have  you  any  recollection,”  she  in- 
terrupted, “ of  the  day  before  your  brother 
ran  away  ? Of  coming  home  for  vacation 
— I think  it  was  your  first  year  in  col- 
lege— and  intervening  between  your 
brother  and  me  in  a snow-fight?” 

For  a moment  he  was  genuinely  per- 
plexed; then  his  face  cleared.  “Certain- 
ly,” he  said : “ I found  him  bullying  you 
and  gave  him  a good  punishing  for  it.” 

“Is  that  all  you  remember?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  honestly.  “Wasn’t 
that  all?” 

“Quite!”  she  smiled,  her  eyes  half 
closed.  “Except  that  I went  home  im- 
mediately afterward.” 

“ Naturally,”  said  Eugene.  “ My  step- 
brother wasn’t  very  much  chevalier  sans 
peur  el  sans  reproche!  Ah,  I should  like 
to  polish  up  my  French  a little.  Would 
you  mind  my  asking  you  to  read  a bit 
with  me,  some  little  *thing  of  Daudet’s  if 
you  care  for  him,  in  the  original?  An 
hour,  now  and  then,  perhaps — ” 


Mamie  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
Eugene  rose  swiftly.  “I  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  Miss  Tabor,”  he  explain- 
ed, with  something  too  much  of  laugh- 
ter, “ to  play  again.  You  heard  that  little 
thing  of  Chaminade’s — ” 

Mamie  did  not  appear  to  hear  him; 
she  entered  breathlessly,  and  there  was  no 
color  in  her  cheeks.  “Ariel,”  she  ex- 
claimed, “ I don’t  want  you  to  think  I’m 
a tale-bearer — ” 

“ Oh  my  dear!”  Ariel  said,  with  a 
gesture  of  deprecation. 

“No,”  Miss  Pike  went  on,  all  in  one 
breath,  “but  I’m  afraid  you  will  think 
it,  because  papa  knows  and  he  wants 
to  see  you.” 

“ What  is  it  that  he  knows  ?” 

“ That  you  were  walking  with  Joseph 
Louden!”  (This  was  as  if  she  had 
said,  “that  you  poisoned  your  moth- 
er.”) “I  didn't  tell  him,  but  when  we 
saw  you  with  him  I was  troubled  and 
asked  Eugene  what  I’d  better  do,  because 
Eugene  always  knows  what  is  best.”  (Mr. 
Bantry’s  expression,  despite  this  tribute, 
was  not  happy.)  “ And  he  advised  me 
to  tell  mamma  about  it  and  leave  it 
in  her  hands.  But  she  always  tells 
papa  everything — ” 

“Certainly;  that  is  understood,”  said 
Ariel,  slowly,  turning  to  smile  at  Eugene. 

“ And  she  told  him  this  right  away,” 
Mamie  finished. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  she,  if  it  is  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  him?” 

The  daughter  of  the  house  exhibited 
signs  of  consternation.  “He  wants  to 
see  you,”  she  repeated,  falteringly.  “ He’s 
in  the  library.” 

Having  thus  discharged  her  errand,  she 
hastened  to  the  front  door,  which  had 
been  left  open,  and  out  to  the  steps,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  removing 
herself  as  soon  and  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  library. 

Eugene,  visibly  perturbed,  followed  her 
to  the  doorway  of  the  room,  and  paused. 

“Do  you  know  the  way?”  he  inquired, 
with  a note  of  solemnity. 

“ Where?”  Ariel  had  not  risen. 

“ To  the  library.” 

“ Of  course,”  she  said,  beaming  upon 
him.  “ I was  about  to  ask  you  if 
you  wouldn’t  speak  to  the  Judge  for 
me.  This  is  such  a comfortable  old 
friend,  this  chair.” 
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“ Speak  to  him  for  you  ?”  repeated  the 
nonplussed  Eugene. 

Sho  nodded  cheerfully.  “If  I may 
trouble  you.  Tell  him,  certainly,  I shall 
be  glad  to  see  him.” 

He  threw  a piteous  glance  after  Mamie, 
who  was  now,  as  he  saw  through  the  open 
door,  out  upon  the  lawn  and  beyond  easy 
hailing  distance.  When  he  turned  again 
to  look  at  Ariel  he  discovered  that  she 
had  shifted  the  position  of  her  chair 
slightly,  and  was  gazing  out  of  the  win- 
dow with  every  appearance  of  cheerful 
meditation.  She  assumed  so  unmistaka- 
bly that  he  had  of  course  gone  on  her 
mission  that,  dismayed  and  his  soul 
quaking,  he  could  find  neither  an  alter- 
native nor  words  to  explain  to  this 
dazzling  lady  that  not  he  nor  any 
other  could  bear  such  a message  to 
Martin  Pike. 

Eugene  went.  There  was  nothing  else 
to  do;  and  he  wished  with  every  step 
that  the  distance  to  the  portals  of  the 
library  might  have  been  greater. 

In  whatever  guise  he  delivered  the 
summons,  it  was  perfectly  efficacious.  A 
door  slammed,  a heavy  and  rapid  tread 
was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  Ariel,  without 
otherwise  moving,  turned  her  head  and 
offered  a brilliant  smile  of  greeting. 

“ It  was  good  of  you,”  she  said,  as 
the  doorway  filled  with  red,  imperial 
wrath,  “to  wish  to  have  a little  chat 
with  me.  I'm  anxious,  of  course,  to  go 
over  my  affairs  with  you,  and  last 
night,  after  my  journey,  I was  too 
tired.  But  now  we  might  begin;  not  in 
detail,  of  course,  just  yet.  That  will 
do  for  later,  when  I've  learned  more 
about  business.” 

The  great  one  had  stopped  on  the 
threshold. 

“ Madam,”  he  began,  choking,  “ when 
I say  my  library,  I mean  my — ” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  interrupted,  with  ami- 
able weariness.  “I  know.  You  mean 
you  keep  all  the  papers  and  books  of 
the  estate  in  there,  but  I think  we'd 
better  put  them  off  for  a few  days — ” 

“ I'm  not  talking  about  the  estate !”  he 
exclaimed,  violently.  “What  I want  to 
talk  to  you  about  is  being  seen  with 
Joseph  Louden  I” 

“Yes,”  she  nodded,  brightly.  “That's 
along  the  line  we  must  take  up  first.” 

“Yes,  it  is!”  He  hurled  his  bull-bass 


at  her.  “ You  knew  everything  about 
him  and  his  standing  in  this  community ! 
I know  you  did,  because  Mrs.  Pike  told 
me  you  asked  all  about  him  from  Mamie 
after  you  came  last  night,  and,  see  here, 
don't  you — ” 

“ Oh,  but  I knew  before  that,”  she 
laughed.  “ I had  a correspondent  in 
Canaan,  one  who  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  Mr.  Louden.  I asked 
Miss  Pike  only  to  get  her  own  point 
of  view.” 

“ I want  to  tell  you,  madam,”  he  shout- 
ed, coming  toward  her,  “ that  no  member 
of  my  household — ” 

“ That's  another  point  we  must  take 
up  to-day.  I'm  glad  you  remind  me  of 
it,”  she  said,  thoughtfully,  yet  with  so 
magically  compelling  an  intonation  that 
he  stopped  his  shouting  in  the  middle  of 
a word ; stopped  with  an  apoplectic  splut- 
ter. “ There  is  a lovely  old  English  lady 
whom  I had  come  to  live  with  me  in 
Paris  after  grandfather  died;  and  she  is 
to  come  over  to  me  here,  as  soon  as  she 
finishes  a little  farewell  visit  to  some 
relatives  in  Surrey.  We  must  arrange  to 
put  the  old  house  in  order  at  once.” 

“You  can  cable  her  to  stay  where  she 
is!”  he  cried.  “You'll  not  leave  here!” 

“Ah,  I know  your  hospitality,”  she 
bowed,  graciously.  “But  of  course  I 
must  not  tax  it  too  far.  And  about  Mr. 
Louden?  As  I said,  I want  to  speak  to 
you  about  him.” 

“ Yes,”  he  intervened,  harshly.  “ So 
do  I,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it  quick! 
You'll  find—” 

Again  she  mysteriously  baffled  him. 
“ He's  a,  dear  old  friend  of  mine,  you 
know,  and  I have  made  up  my  mind  that 
we  both  need  his  help,  you  and  I.” 

“What!” 

“ Yes,”  she  continued,  calmly,  “ in  a 
business  way,  I mean.  I know  you  have 
great  interests  in  a hundred  directions, 
all  more  important  than  mine;  it  isn't 
fair  that  you  should  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  my  affairs,  and  I think  it  will 
be  best  to  retain  Mr.  Louden  as  my  man 
of  business.  He  could  take  all  the  cares 
of  the  estate  off  your  shoulders.” 

Martin  Pike  spoke  no  word,  but  he 
looked  at  her  as  no  one  had  ever  looked 
at  her  before.  She  watched  him  with 
sudden  keenness,  leaning  forward  in  her 
chair,  her  gaze  alert  but  quiet,  fixed  on 
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the  dilating  pupils  of  his  eyes.  He  seem- 
ed to  become  dizzy,  and  the  choleric 
scarlet  which  had  overspread  his  broad 
face  and  big  neck  faded  splotchily. 

Still  keeping  her  eyes  upon  him,  she 
went  on : “I  haven’t  asked  him  yet,  and 
so  I don’t  know  whether  or  not  he’ll  con- 
sent, but  I think  it  possible  that  he  may 
come  to  see  me  this  afternoon,  and  if  he 
does  we  can  propose  it  to  him  together 
and  go  over  things  a little.” 

J udge  Pike  recovered  his  voice.  “ He’ll 
get  a warm  welcome,”  he  promised,  husk- 
ily, “ if  he  sets  foot  on  my  premises !” 

“You  mean  you  prefer  I shouldn’t  re- 
ceive him  here?”  She  nodded  pleasant- 
ly. “ Then  certainly  I shall  not.  Such 
things  are  much  better  for  offices;  you 
are  quite  right.” 

“You’ll  not  see  him  at  all!”  he  ex- 
claimed, vehemently. 

“Ah,  Judge  Pike,”  she  lifted  her  hand 
with  gentle  deprecation,  “ don’t  you 
understand  that  we  can’t  quite  arrange 
that?  You  see,  Mr.  Louden  is  even  an 
older  friend  of  mine  than  you  are,  and 
so  I must  trust  his  advice  about  such 
things  more  than  yours.  Of  course,  if  he 
too  should  think  it  better  for  me  not  to 
see  him — ” 

The  Judge  advanced  toward  her.  “ I’m 


tired  of  this,”  he  began,  in  a loud 
voice.  “ I’m — ” 

She  moved  as  if  to  rise  at  once,  but 
he  had  come  very  close,  leaning  above 
her,  one  arm  outstretched  and  at  the 
end  of  it  a heavy  forefinger  which  he 
was  shaking  at  her,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  out  of  her  chair  without  pushing 
him  away — a feat  apparently  impossible. 
Ariel  Tabor,  in  rising,  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  outstretched  arm,  quite  as  if 
he  had  offered  it  to  assist  her;  he  fell 
back  a step  in  complete  astonishment; 
she  rose  quickly,  and  released  his  arm. 

“ Thank  you,”  she  said,  beamingly. 
“ It’s  quite  all  my  fault  that  you’re  tired. 
I’ve  been  thoughtless  to  keep  you  so  long, 
and  you  have  been  standing,  too!”  She 
swept  lightly  and  quickly  to  the  door, 
where  she  paused,  gathering  her  skirts. 
“ I shall  not  detain  you  another  instant ! 
And  if  Mr.  Louden  comes,  this  afternoon, 
I’ll  remember.  I’ll  not  let  him  come  in, 
but  meet  him  at  the  gate  instead.  It  will 
be  perhaps  pleasanter  to  talk  over  my 
proposition  as  we  walk!” 

There  was  a very  faint,  spicy  odor 
like  roses  and  cinnamon  left  in  the  room 
where  Martin  Pike  stood  alone,  staring 
whitely  at  the  open  doorway. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Fulfilment 

BY  LOUISE  BETTS  EDWARDS 


H‘ 


r O ! gray  old  Man,  I am  come  at  last ! 

They  plighted  me  to  you  long  years  agone. 

Come,  open  your  door  with  the  damps  sealed  fast, 
Come,  show  me  your  face,  with  the  death-mark  wan. 
Haste,  feeble  fingers  that  fail  at  the  latch. 

In  burden  of  years  I am  your  match : 

Not  mine  the  fault  for  the  long  delay — 

In  thorns  and  tangles  they  hid  the  way.” 


“ Hail,  gray  old  Woman ! I know  you  not ; 

But  draw  your  chair — though  the  hearth  is  cold. 
‘You  were  invited?’ — Ah,  I’ve  forgot; 

The  brain  wears  dull  as  the  blood  grows  old. 

There  was  but  one  whom  my  thought  recalls, 

Whom  I prayed  to  visit  within  these  walls, 

When  her  face  had  bloom  and  my  hearth  had  fire — ” 
“I  am  she,”  she  said — “your  Heart’s  Desire.” 
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BY  WILLIAM  /.  LONG 


TWO  trails  are  open  to  the  man  who 
would  settle  for  himself  the  vexed 
question  of  animal  reasoning.  The 
first  leads  to  the  books  and  authorities; 
the  second,  to  the  woods  and  fields.  Fol- 
lowing the  first,  one  finds  strife  and  mis- 
understanding, for  this  question  of  brute 
reasoning  is  almost  as  old  as  philosophy; 
following  the  second,  one  finds  peace  at 
least,  and  the  mystery  that  shrouds  all 
life,  and  something  of  the  reverent  won- 
der and  humility  of  those  who,  like 
Agassiz,  look  at  Nature  as  one  looks  at  a 
mother,  with  love  as  well  as  knowledge 
and  without  prejudice.  To  be  quite  fair, 
in  an  article  of  this  kind,  one  must  fol- 
low both  trails.  But  first  it  is  necessary 
to  clear  away  the  underbrush. 

If  we  could  define  reason  sharply  and 
draw  a line  about  it,  then  our  problem 
would  be  a simple  one,  for  we  could  tell 
by  exact  measurement  whether  or  not  an 
animal  had  entered  our  circle. 

Unfortunately  for  our  definition, no  such 
line  can  be  drawn.  I open  my  eyes  in  the 
morning  and  a robin  is  singing.  At  first 
there  are  the  sensations  of  light  and  color 
and  melody  and  the  simple  gladness  of 
being  alive — the  heart’s  response  to  the 
robin’s  song.  That  first  moment  is  like 
a little  child’s  whole  life.  Then  vaguely, 
dreamily  at  first,  the  thoughts  come  and 
go;  out  of  the  shadow  into  the  light  of 
full  consciousness,  vanishing,  appearing, 
vanishing  again  into  pure  sense-im- 
pression. And  spite  of  our  learned  talk 
in  the  psychologies,  it  would  be  a very 
wise  man — and  he  has  not  yet  appeared 
— who  would  draw  the  line  and  say: 
“ This  is  thought,  and  that  is  no  thought. 
This  belongs  to  man  alone,  and  that  to 
the  man  and  the  robin.” 

For  thought,  if  we  are  to  describe  it 
picturesquely  at  all,  is  like  a river, 
beginning  in  unseen  springs  and  van- 
ishing into  an  unfathomed  ocean;  and 
between  its  source  and  end  it  over- 
flows all  its  banks.  Our  deepest  wis- 


dom is  not  logical;  genius  and  intui- 
tion have  no  psychology;  and  the  first 
thought  of  a little  child,  who  lives  with 
the  animals  mostly  in  a world  of  sense- 
impression,  is  strangely  like  the  last  word 
of  the  sages.  If  the  subconscious  self  be 
indeed  a subtle  and  mysterious  manifesta- 
tion of  mind  on  its  highest  levels,  then 
are  we  not  removed  far  away  but  brought 
nearer  to  the  animal  mind,  which  seems 
at  times  to  have  knowledge  outside  the 
realm  of  senses,  which  receives  warnings 
and  premonitions  of  danger,  and  which 
communicates  with  its  fellows  by  silent, 
telepathic  impulses. 

Most  of  our  difficulty  in  the  past  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  the  theolo- 
gians, we  have  drawn  lines  of  distinction 
where  none  have  any  right  to  exist.  We 
have  gone  on  the  general  supposition 
that  reason  guides  man  and  instinct 
guides  the  animal,  and  that  between  the 
two  a sharp  line  is  drawn.  Probably 
no  such  line  exists  between  instinct  and 
reason ; and  what  separates  man  from  the 
animals  is  not  a line,  but  a million  years 
pi  development.  As  Quinet  observes, 

“ Between  man  and  the  brutes  there  in- 
tervenes all  history.” 

That  we  should  have  fallen  into  this 
error  is  small  wonder.  It  was  the 
scientists  who  first  misled  us.  It  was 
the  great  Cuvier’s  mistake  to  announce 
the  opposition  between  instinct  and 
reason,  and  to  declare  in  proof  that 
“ the  mental  powers  of  any*  animal 
stand  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  instincts.” 

One  needs  only  to  consider  the  wolf 
and  the  beaver,  strong  in  instinct,  won- 
derfully intelligent,  to  see  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  proof.  A score  of 
times  its  falsity  has  been  demonstrated; 
but  nevertheless  we  still  go  on  defining 
instinct  in  contrast  to  reason,  as  if  they 
excluded  each  other,  instead  of  being 
wrapped  up  together  in  the  same  cra- 
nium. Spencer  seems  to  take  the  opposite 
end  of  the  same  error,  for  he  tells  us 
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( Psychology , II.,  433  ff.),  with  his  usual 
self-complacency,  that  we  have  fallen 
from  gTace  in  becoming  rational.  Rea- 
son is  a “ negative  entity,”  a failure  of 
first  animal  principles,  which  tend  to 
grow  less  and  less  sure  till  brute  instinct 
lapses  into  human  reason.  Naturally  he 
fails  to  explain  why  brute  instinct  is 
still  strong  as  ever;  and  why  reason,  in- 
stead of  falling  continually  into  the  gulf, 
according  to  his  first  principle  of  syn- 
thetic philosophy,  is  still  busily  climbing 
stairs  to  the  Infinite. 

Definitions,  then,  are  the  first  brier- 
grown  underbrush  to  be  cleared  away. 
One  of  our  great  college  presidents,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  in  his  book  on  psy- 
chology, which  was  our  text-book  for 
many  years,  defined  man  as  the  rational 
animal;  but  his  wife  timidly  suggested 
that  the  definition  might  be  improved  by 
saying  that  man  is  an  animal  capable 
of  being  rational.  The  dictionaries  still 
define  reason  as  “ the  faculty  in  man 
which  distinguishes  him  from  the  ani- 
mals”; and  to  those  who  argue,  like 
Quatrefages,  that  “ the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  brute  is  not  in  the  reason 
but  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties,” 
it  must  be  answered : first,  that  brutes  un- 
doubtedly possess  some  rudimentary 
moral  sense,  and  second,  that  the  moral 
and  spiritual  faculties  of  man  arc  only 
his  reason  on  the  high  places,  facing  the 
ultimate  and  the  absolute,  crying  out 
with  Job,  “Oh  that  I knew  where  I 
might  find  Him;  that  I might  come  even 
to  His  seat,  . . . where  the  upright  might 
reason  with  Him,”  or  listening  in  the 
silence  for  the  faint  echo  of  Isaiah’s 
answer : “ Come  now,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
let  us  reason  together.” 

Of  course,  if  we  hold  to  the  definition 
that  reason  is  the  faculty  which  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  animal,  no  argument  for 
brute  reasoning  is  possible.  So  far  as 
vision  goes — which  is  all  that  concerns 
science  for  the  present — that  definition 
separates  man  also  from  children  who 
die  in  infancy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  by 
Locke’s  four  degrees  of  reason,  in  his 
Human  Understanding,  or  by  Kant’s 
definition,  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son, of  “ the  faculty  by  which  is  deter- 
mined the  conditions  of  knowledge  a 
priori  ” or  get  mixed  up  in  the  modem 


psychological  definitions,  then  again  is 
argument  impossible  for  brute  reasoning. 
Even  a Harvard  sophomore  doubts  his 
own  ability  to  think  after  a sufficient 
course  in  Professor  James’s  Principles 
supplemented  by  Wundt’s  Physiologische 
Psychologie.  Any  such  faculty  is  a very 
late  and  rare  development  of  mind,  which 
must  leave  not  only  animals  but  children 
and  the  great  majority  of  uncivilized 
races  entirely  out  of  the  argument. 

Last  autumn  I watched  a young  bull 
moose  for  several  hours  feeding  in 
Grassy  Pond,  near  Katahdin.  A motion 
in  the  woods  across  the  pond  caught  my 
eye,  and  presently  the  bull  also  noticed 
it.  An  animal  appeared,  vaguely  at  first, 
then  more  and  more  clearly,  till  I made 
out  another  moose;  but  whether  male  or 
female  it  was  impossible  even  with  the 
help  of  my  field-glasses  to  say;  and  still 
the  bull  stood  motionless  watching.  Soon 
a little  moose,  a calf  undoubtedly,  ap- 
peared beside  the  second,  and  instantly 
the  big  bull  started  around  the  pond  to 
join  them. 

Now  in  the  bull’s  head,  as  in  my  own, 
a certain  process  was  going  on  as  we 
watched.  The  first  motion  was  not  that 
of  the  wind,  but  suggested  life  as  the 
cause  of  it;  and  in  both  our  heads  there 
were  some  general  ideas,  however  dim,  of 
motion  and  wind  and  life  and  causation. 
Still  we  watched,  for  if  the  cause  was  a 
moose,  instead  of  a deer  or  caribou,  the 
bull  had  some  personal  interest;  if  it 
was  a cow,  he  wanted  to  join  her;  if  it 
was  a young  bull  like  himself,  he  wanted 
to  fight ; and  if  it  was  a savage  old  bull, 
he  wanted  to  keep  prudently  to  his  own 
side  of  the  pond,  which  was  quite  near 
enough  for  safety.  Here  surely  were 
more  general  ideas  or  conceptions  (which 
have  been  denied  to  animals  by  some  of 
our  psychologists) — the  conception  of 
animal  in  general  as  distinct  from  plant, 
the  conception  of  species,  and  the  con- 
ceptions of  sex  and  individual.  Then  the 
calf  appeared,  and  though  the  distance 
was  too  great  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
larger  animal  had  antlers,  we  both  formed 
a judgment  from  the  fact  that  calves  do 
not  run  with  bulls  but  follow  only  the 
mothers.  My  judgment  was  predicated 
in  the  sentence,  “ This  is  a cow  moose.” 
The  bull’s  judgment  was  expressed  by 
running  around  to  join  his  mate. 
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Here  was  a judgment,  an  act  of  reason 
in  its  simplest  form.  No  sense  or  in- 
stinct could  have  served  to  tell  the  sex 
of  the  animal  at  that  distance,  but  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  calf  the  bull 
drew  his  own  conclusion.  So  with  every 
other  intelligent  creature  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  animal  finds  himself  frequent- 
ly in  circumstances  where  the  mechanism 
of  reflex  action  and  his  habitual  or  in- 
stinctive ways  are  entirely  inadequate, 
and  then  any  candid  observer  must  see  a 
new  faculty  come  into  play;  and  this 
faculty,  judging  by  the  resultant  action 
— which  is  the  only  possible  way  we  have 
of  judging  what  goes  on  in  the  animal’s 
head — is  of  the  same  kind,  though  it  may 
differ  enormously  in  degree,  as  that 
which  we  find  in  ourselves.  Any  process 
of  reflection,  whether  by  symbols  (lan- 
guage) or  by  successive  mental  pictures, 
out  of  which  comes  a new  consciousness 
or  conception  of  things  that  is  true  or 
logical  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  is 
an  act  of  reason — no  matter  what  head 
houses  the  process.  It  is  not  necessary, 
as  Mill  and  Mivart  maintain,  that  the 
conclusion  should  be  asserted  as  true  in 
order  to  form  a true  judgment.  The  fox 
that  sees  a wounded  companion  in  a trap 
and  passes  silently  by  on  the  other  side 
asserts  a judgment  as  positively  as  the 
priest  who  did  the  same  thing  with  proba- 
bly a few  pious  observations;  and  the 
coon  that  comes  to  a cry  of  distress,  and 
that  dies  to  save  a companion  from  the 
dogs,  may  act  on  impulse  indeed,  as  we 
often  do  ourselves,  but  the  impulse  itself 
asserts  a previous  judgment  which  only 
the  Samaritan  can  understand.  There 
is  no  warrant  either  in  Nature  or  reason 
for  making  distinctions  where  none  ex- 
ist, and  saying:  this  in  animals  is  in- 
stinct, and  this  same  thing  in  man  is 
reason.  “ God  is  the  intellect  of  brutes,” 
says  one  great  writer,  revamping  a prov- 
erb as  old  as  the  Aryan  race;  and  says 
another:  “ Instinct  knows  not  that  it 
knows;  intelligence  knows  that  it  is  igno- 
rant.” That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It 
leads,  however,  to  another  important  con- 
sideration, and  with  it  we  must  return  to 
our  moose. 

Had  I been  psychologically  inclined  at 
the  time,  I might  have  analyzed  that 
mental  process  in  myself  by  which  I 
reached  a judgment,  recognizing  and 


naming  the  successive  stages  of  attention, 
association  of  ideas,  disjunction,  reasso- 
ciation, and  reconstituted  consciousness, 
and  then  declared : this  is  a judgment, — 
which  would,  of  course,  have  been  a very 
different  kind  of  judgment  from  the  first, 
which  merely  declared:  this  is  a cow 
moose.  The  difference  between  the  two 
constituted  the  whole  basis  of  the  con- 
tention between  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  defined  a judgment  to  cover  the  first 
mental  process  I have  mentioned,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  insisted  on  the 
second.  Mill  would  say : “ Did" the  moose 
affirm  his  judgment  [I  think  he  did,  most 
emphatically], — that  is,  did  he  say,  this 
is  a moose,  with  the  conception  of  is  as 
symbolic  of  the  existence  of  a thing? 
And  did  he  understand  the  thingness 
of  the  thing,  and  recognize  his  judg- 
ment as  true,  with  an  abstract  concep- 
tion of  truth  ?” 

Here  is  a chance  for  endless  dispute 
and  hair-splitting,  which  need  not  con- 
cern us  greatly.  Whether  or  not  the  bull 
was  capable  of  the  second  kind  of  judg- 
ment is  open  to  argument.  In  a word, 
judging  by  his  actions,  the  animal  un- 
doubtedly reasons;  but  does  he  reason 
that  he  reasons? — that  is  the  question. 
Some  of  our  psychologists  declare  that 
he  does  not.  Perhaps  they  are  right; 
but  I am  not  sure.  Neither  are  they, 
for  they  do  not  know;  and  their  occa- 
sional intolerance  is,  as  Kant  pointed 
out,  a sure  indication  that  they  still  have 
doubts  of  their  own  convictions. 

As  I write,  a dog  over  the  way  attracts 
my  attention.  My  neighbor  has  top- 
dressed  the  lawn  there,  creating  a hor- 
rible stench,  a rank  offence  that  smells 
to  heaven.  But  the  dog,  whose  nose  is 
a thousand  times  more  sensitive  than 
mine,  finds  the  most  malodorous  spot  and 
lies  down  and  rolls  in  it  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight.  My  poor  nose  is  undoubtedly 
at  fault  in  preferring  toilet-water  and 
scented  soap,  like  the  ear  of  a man  who 
finds  Wagner  noisy  and  rejoices  in  a 
tune  that  he  can  whistle.  “ When  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy,”  represents  mere- 
ly a more  sensitive  ear-drum  than  ours. 
When  alone  in  the  big  woods  I can  al- 
ways hear  low  melodies  — subtle,  en- 
trancing, tantalizing  things  that  seem  at 
first  to  be  all  in  my  own  head,  and  that 
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are  seldom  traceable  to  their  true  source 
*in  almost  imperceptible  vibrations  of  dry 
shells  of  wood,  resonant  as  violins,  and 
in  the  shrilling  of  a hundred  teolian 
harps  thrummed  delicately  by  the  wind’s 
fingers.  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  to 
v/hom  I indicate  the  phenomenon  de- 
clare it  is  nonsense;  the  tenth  hears  it 
and  is  silent.  It  may  be  that  with  a 
finer  organization,  like  the  dog’s  nose  or 
the  exquisite  nerve-membranes  of  certain 
insects,  our  world  would  be  full  of  music 
and  entrancing  odors,  instead  of  smells 
and  noises;  and  that  with  a finer  soul 
much  of  our  progress,  of  which  we  now 
boast  as  lifting  us  above  the  animal, 
would  seem  like  an  aimless  bustle  about 
material  and  useless  things,  or  like  a 
struggle  of  savages  crazy  with  lust  of 
power,  which  they  know  not  how  to  use, 
and  with  self-interest,  which  they  know 
not  how  to  subjugate. 

So  also,  while  I am  puzzling  out  my 
psychological  consciousness  with  doubt 
and  hesitation,  the  whole  process  may  be 
clear  and  luminous  as  daylight  to  the 
moose  without  analysis.  I have  seen  so 
much  of  animals  in  the  wilderness,  and 
have  been  puzzled  so  many  times  to  ac- 
count for  their  actions,  that  I am  shy 
about  making  hasty  generalizations.  It 
is  generally  claimed  by  psychologists  that 
the  animal  never  attains  to  self-conscious- 
ness and  personality.  That  may  indeed 
be  true;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
animal  does  attain  an  individuality  which 
makes  him  different  from  all  others  of 
the  same  species,  and  I do  not  quite 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  showing 
where  individuality  ends  and  personality 
begins.  I have  watched  a hound  dream- 
ing, yelping  in  his  sleep  as  he  chased  a 
fox  over  the  shadowy  hills  of  dreamland. 
And  I have  been  puzzled  to  know  what 
he  thought  of  himself  when  he  woke  up 
in  the  quiet  kitchen  and  acted  as  if 
ashamed  for  making  such  a row  in  his 
dreams.  At  any  event,  the  reasonable 
difference  between  the  moose  and  me 
seemed  to  be  the  difference  between  one 
who  puts  his  foot  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  without  the  impulse  to  climb,  and 
the  one  who,  aided  by  some  inner  power, 
starts  at  the  same  place  and  mounts 
laboriously  to  the  top — a suggestive  if 
not  a convincing  conclusion. 

For  a step  or  two,  at  least,  the  animal 
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seems  to  follow  me.  Lubbock’s  experi- 
ments with  ants  and  Hubert’s  with  bees 
have  shown  conclusively  that  even  in- 
sects adapt  means  to  an  end  in  a way 
utterly,  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  in- 
stinct. With  animals  and  birds  the  field 
is  much  wider  and  the  evidence  more 
overwhelming.  One  need  only  to  read 
the  enormous  number  of  unusual  animal 
incidents  recorded  by  Wallace,  Darwin, 
Romanes,  Haeckel,  and  the  French 
scientists,  especially  Broca  and  Milne- 
Edwards,  to  have  his  mind  opened  anew 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of 
animal  reason,  and  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  the  Cartesian  theory  of  automatic 
mechanism.  Savages,  as  well  as  monkeys, 
go  behind  a looking-glass  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  A dog  tan- 
gled up  in  his. chain  pulls  and  tugs  im- 
potently ; a coon  or  a monkey  in  the  same 
circumstance  will  often  go  back  to  in- 
vestigate and  clear  the  tangle  and  untie 
the  knots.  The  chimpanzee  builds  a 
platform  on  which  to  sleep;  all  the  other 
tribes  of  monkeys,  with  one  exception, 
have  not  enough  instinct  or  reason  to  do 
the  thing.  Otters  break  their  young 
from  the  strong  weasel  instinct  to  hunt, 
and  take  them  fishing  instead.  Ospreys 
do  the  same  thing  for  their  nestlings. 
Birds  change  the  style  of  their  archi- 
tecture to  meet  new  conditions.  The 
orioles  have  several  times  been  known 
to  fasten  twigs  together  to  make  a better 
foundation  for  their  nests.  I have  five 
authentic  instances  of  a woodcock  set- 
ting a broken  leg  in  a clay  cast.  Old 
birds  choose  and  build  better  than  young, 
showing  some  capacity  for  improvement; 
and  all  birds  and  animals  can  be  taught 
a multitude  of  things  that  their  ancestors 
never  knew.  If  we  could  place  one  of 
these  educated  animals  beside  a child 
that  by  some  fatality  had  been  left  ut- 
terly uneducated,  without  language  or 
social  restrictions,  and  with  only  his  in- 
stincts to  guide  him,  we  would  have  an 
object-lesson  that  would  make  all  fur- 
ther argument  unnecessary.  As  Darwin 
says,  after  recording  a large  number  of 
reasonable  animal  actions,  “ Any  one 
who  is  not  convinced  by  such  facts 
as  these,  and  by  what  he  may  observe 
with  his  own  dogs,  that  animals  rea- 
son, would  not  l>e  convinced  by  any- 
thing I could  add." 
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So  far  we  have  hardly  entered  either 
of  the  trails  that  opened  before  us,  but 
have  simply  been  hacking  at  the  under- 
brush that  catches  our  feet  and  blinds 
our  view.  We  have  gone  far  enough, 
however,  to  understand  a little  better 
the  contention  of  the  scientists;  and,  of 
these,  two  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all 
the  rest.  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  is 
an  effort  to  establish  the  fact  that  all 
of  man's  faculties  without  exception  are 
evolved  by  gradual  process  from  the 
faculties  of  the  animals;  and  of  reason 
he  says : “ Of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  ....  reason  stands  at  the 
summit.  Only  a few  persons  now  dispute 
the  fact  that  animals  possess  some  power 
of  reasoning.  Animals  may  constantly 
be  seen  to  pause,  deliberate,  and  resolve. 
It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  more  the 
habits  of  any  particular  animal  are 
studied  by  a naturalist,  the  more  he  at- 
tributes to  reason  and  the  less  to  un- 
learned instincts.”  This  is  the  substance 
of  all  his  teaching  on  the  subject;  and 
we  need  not  quote  his  many  instances, 
nor  go  into  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  animals, 
which,  he  says,  “ is  as  hopeless  an  inquiry 
as  how  life  itself  originated”;  nor  con- 
sider his  reverent  pause  at  the  thought 
of  God,  with  which  this  and  every  honest 
inquiry  must  end. 

St.  George  Mivart,  in  a careful  and 
honest  analysis  of  Darwin's  work,  first 
separates  the  faculties  of  the  mind  into 
the  “ indeliberate  ” qualities,  such  as  in- 
stinct, reflex  action,  sense  - perception, 
emotion  (with  emotional  language),  auto- 
matic memory,  etc.,  which  belong  to 
both  man  and  animals,  and  the  u de- 
liberate ” qualities,  such  as  self-conscious- 
ness, reason,  will,  rational  speech,  intel- 
ligent memory,  etc.,  which  belong  to  man 
alone.  These  two  sets  of  faculties  are 
absolutely  distinct  and  separate,  and 
Mivart  maintains  that  all  which  Darwin 
ascribes  to  reason  in  animals  may  be 
explained  by  the  indeliberate  or  unrea- 
soning faculties.  It  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  here  that  the  weakness  of 
the  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  be- 
tween these  two  sets  of  faculties  lies, 
not  a line,  but  a border-land,  in  which 
inevitably  the  different  faculties  must 
meet  and  mingle. 

A host  of  other  able  scientists  have 


entered  the  same  field.  Huxley's  well- 
known  view  that  mental  faculties  in  men  * 
and  animals  are  dependent  on  physical 
organization,  and  that  since  the  organ- 
izations are  similar,  so  also  are  the  facul- 
ties, was  first  declared  by  Cabanis  in  1844 
(Rapport  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de 
VHomme),  in  which  he  tried  to  show 
the  unity  of  physical  life  and  mind, — 
which  is  the  basis  also  of  Spencer's  con- 
tention. It  is  astonishing  how  this  view 
has  excluded  all  larger  considerations 
from  strict  biologists.  Bain  (Mind  and 
Body)  regards  all  thought  as  dependent 
solely  on  physical  conditions.  Maudsley 
(Philosophy  of  Mind)  holds  that  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  man  depends  on 
the  physical  workings  of  the  brain;  the 
difference  between  men  and  animals 
therefore  must  be  determined  anatom- 
ically. Bastian  (Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind)  holds  substantially  the  same  opin- 
ion. Haeckel  (History  of  Creation , 
translation,  and  Entstehung  d.  Mensch - 
engeschlechtes)  regards  the  brain  and 
associated  ganglia  as  the  organ  of  the 
psychical  life,  and  shows  that  everything 
in  man,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  is  to  be 
explained  by  purely  physiological  evolu- 
tion. “ The  mental  powers  of  the  hu- 
man race  have  developed  step  by  step 
from  the  mind  of  the  lower  vertebrates.” 
Broca,  in  a brilliant  essay  on  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  animals  and  men,  before 
the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris, 
holds  that  man  has  no  claim  whatever 
to  any  specific  or  distinctive  intellectual 
life.  Quatrefages  (UEspece  Humaine) 
more  mildly  claims  a difference  in  de- 
gree, not  in  kind,  between  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  man  and  brute,  and 
thinks  the  difference  lies  in  moral  and 
spiritual  considerations;  but  Milne- 
Edwards  ( Comparative  Anatomy,  not 
translated)  sweeps  even  this  away  by 
showing  that  animals  possess  a rudi- 
mentary moral  sense. 

A score  of  other  writers  might  be  men- 
tioned; but  these  are  enough  to  show 
that,  from  the  biological  standpoint,  the 
possession  of  reasoning  faculties  by  the 
brutes  would  seem  to  be  an  inevitable 
conclusion  from  their  organization.  In 
my  ignorance,  which  is  somewhat  tem- 
pered by  faith  as  well  as  knowledge,  I 
do  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  this  school 
of  biologists.  Huxley  claimed  that  u if 
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a man  were  transported  in  a barrel  of 
rum  to  the  sun,  he  would  inevitably  be 
classed  with  the  monkeys”;  a conclusion 
which,  as  De  Pressense  points  out,  might 
indeed  follow  if  naturalists  in  the  sun 
were  at  the  same  superficial  point  of 
development  as  our  own, — our  ornithol- 
ogists, for  instance,  who  regard  iden- 
tification of  species  as  the  essential 
thing,  or  our  biologists  who  take  Carl 
Vogt’s  position  that  anatomical  consider- 
ations alone  carry  weight,  and  that  the 
mind  is  a small  matter.  While  there  is 
undoubtedly  an  intimate  relation  between 
mind  and  body,  there  is  certainly  no 
identity,  either  in  animals  or  men. 
Neither  instinct  nor  intelligence  can 
ever  be  reduced  to  sensation,  for  there 
is  something  in  them  which  is  ultimately 
independent  of  matter,  and  which,  there- 
fore, anatomy  can  never  reach.  How  a 
change  in  the  cortical  layers  of  the  brain 
becomes  thought  or  consciousness  is  a 
mystery  as  profound  as  the  mystery  of 
life  and  death.  As  far  as  we  can  see 
and  understand,  instinct  and  reason  are 
not  of  matter,  any  more  than  electricity 
is  of  the  wires  over  which  it  runs.  Both 
are  primordial  things,  born  of  the  intel- 
ligent Something  which  is  above  matter, 
and  which  loves  to  reflect  itself  in  even 
the  dull  places  of  earth.  More  than 
this,  instinct  is  not  the  animal,  and 
reason  is  not  the  man.  With  man’s  rea- 
son are  his  will  and  emotions — love,  fear, 
courage,  generosity, — none  of  these  sep- 
arate and  distinct  entities,  but  all  com- 
bined together  to  make  the  man.  With 
the  animal’s  instinct  are  other  things 
that  we  must  consider — something  which 
looks  like  will,  and  emotions  of  love,  fear, 
courage,  and  self-denial,  which  are  un- 
deniably like  those  in  our  own  hearts, 
however  much  they  differ  in  degree. 
Since  we  share  so  much  in  common  of 
the  physical  and  emotional  life,  it  is 
hardly  more  than  to  be  expected  that 
the  animal  himself,  apart  from  his  in- 
stinct, should  share  something  of  our 
rational  faculties. 

In  the  past  this  conclusion  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  deemed  “ perversive 
to  faith  and  morals”;  but  at  the  present 
time,  with  our  better  knowledge  of  ani- 
mals and  men,  the  tendency  is  the  other 
way.  For  myself  I have  long  been  puz- 
zled to  know  why  men  generally  have 


been  so  unwilling  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  brute  reasoning, — unless,  indeed,  it 
were  doubt  of  their  own;  or  a matter 
of  a bad  conscience,  which  sought  some 
excuse,  however  small,  for  hunting  and 
killing  the  animals  so  industriously  from 
the  face  of  our  common  earth.  Those 
who  are  still  disturbed  may  be  comforted 
by  Sydney  Smith’s  reflection : “ I con- 
fess,” he  said  (I  quote  from  memory), 

“ I feel  so  at  ease  about  the  superiority 
of  mankind;  I have  such  marked  con- 
tempt for  the  understanding  of  every 
baboon  I have  ever  met;  I feel  so  sure 
that  the  monkeys  will  never  rival  us  in 
poetry  and  music, — that  I see  no  reason 
why  justice  should  not  be  done  to  what- 
ever fragments  of  soul  and  tatters  of 
understanding  they  may  really  possess.” 

Against  this  contention  of  the  biol- 
ogists, which  makes  animal  reasoning  al- 
most a necessity  in  view  of  their  organ- 
ization, a score  of  thinkers,  each  an 
authority  in  his  own  field,  assert  a con- 
trary opinion.  They  are  right,  too;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  others  are 
altogether  wrong,  and  it  is  needless  for 
us  to  go  farther  into  the  controversy. 
Joly,  in  his  UHomme  et  V Animal,  has 
the  best  summary  from  the  scientific 
standpoint;  and  from  a purely  literary 
side  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Balzac’s 
whole  idea  of  the  Comedie  Humaine 
originated  in  a comparison  of  animals 
and  men,  following  a long  controversy 
on  the  subject  we  are  considering  be- 
tween Cuvier  on  the  one  hand  and  Saint- 
Hilaire  on  the  other.  Truth  often  has 
contrary  aspects,  as  a sail  on  the  sea 
appears  white  or  black  according  to  our 
different  positions.  It  is  certain  that  the 
biologist,  who  grubs  in  the  cellar  of  life, 
will  find  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
theologian,  often  more  scientific  in  spirit, 
who  rummages  the  attic  with  its  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  fragrant  as  lavender, 
and  its  package  of  old  love-letters,  and 
its  wide  outlook  over  the  sunny  land- 
scape. What  is  strange  is,  that  they  so 
seldom  realize  that  they  are  both  in- 
vestigating opposite  ends  of  the  same 
eternal  mystery. 

On  the  second  trail,  which  leads  di- 
rect to  nature,  one  leaves  all  this  con- 
flict behind  him.  And  he  will  do  well 
for  the  moment  to  leave  also  all  the 
impedimenta  gathered  from  books  of 
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animal  lore  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
superficial  classification  of  skin  and  bones 
on  the  other.  De  Pressense,  disturbed 
by  tho  two  extremes  of  mechanical  bi- 
ologists and  enthusiastic  nature  students, 
declares : “ We  are  tempted  to  apply  to- 
day to  the  animal  what  Pascal  said  in 
reference  to  man:  If  men  humble  thee, 
I lift  thee  up;  if  they  uplift  thee,  I 
humble.”  He  is  particularly  troubled 
by  the  records  of  animal  intelligence, 
thinking  the  modern  observers  must  ro- 
mance about  animals  much  as  Rousseau 
did  about  savages.  And  then  comes 
Buchner,  who  gathers  together  the  re- 
sults of  recent  experiments  with  bees, 
ants,  birds,  and  animals,  and  in  a scien- 
tific spirit  makes  out  a case  for  the  ani- 
mal much  more  astounding  and  revolu- 
tionary than  the  most  daring  of  modern 
nature-writers  has  ventured  to  suggest. 
Mivart,  who  is  certain  that  animals  do 
not  reason,  wishes  that  a book  were 
written  on  the  stupidity  of  brutes,  to 
balance  the  records  of  intelligence  by 
other  observers;  and  a recent  classifier 
of  our  natural  history  longs  to  write  a 
volume  on  “the  meanness  of  animals  to 
one  another”  as  he  has  seen  them  in 
captivity,  in  order  to  offset  the  records 
of  other  men  of  a different  mind. 

Even  so.  A man  sees  what  he  goes 
forth  for  to  see;  and  what  he  sees  is 
invariably  a reflection  of  himself  in 
Nature’s  looking-glass.  The  butcher  sees 
mutton,  and  the  prophet  the  ways  of 
God,  in  the  same  flock  of  sheep;  and 
both  are  right.  Savages,  whose  reason- 
ing powers  are  not  highly  developed,  in- 
variably consider  the  animals  as  rea- 
soning like  themselves,  and  they  are 
undoubtedly  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the 
biologist  or  psychologist.  The  point  is 
this,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  books 
at  home,  and  consult  your  dog  first  and 
the  authorities  afterward;  and  better 
still  to  leave  your  dog  at  home  and  watch 
the  wild  birds  and  animals  with  open 
eyes  and  with  open  heart.  Philip’s  pro- 
found suggestion  to  “ come  and  see  ” is 
the  best  argument  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  in  the  realm  of  grace.  For,  spite  of 
a thousand  bird-books,  we  know  almost 
nothing  of  the  sparrow  that  goes  deeper 
than  his  skin;  and  few  even  of  the  au- 
thorities have  ever  watched  and  studied 
any  single  wild  animal  till  they  under- 


stood him,  but  have  been  content  with 
theories  or  experimentation  or  general 
classifications.  It  took  me  twenty  years 
of  watching  and  questioning  before  I 
found  out  why  a beaver  and  an  otter 
quarrel  when  they  meet  each  other,  and 
when  I found  out  the  reason  it  was  not 
anatQmical,  nor  is  it  recorded  in  the 
natural  histories.  A house-sparrow  that 
I watched  for  an  idle  moment,  one  day 
while  a train  waited  on  a siding,  did  a 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  half  a carful  of  wit- 
nesses that  surpassed  anything  I have 
ever  seen  recorded  in.  the  bird-books. 

So  with  other  birds  and  animals.  One 
needs  only  to  study  them  honestly  and 
sympathetically  to  reach  his  own  con- 
clusion, If  happily  you  are  a boy,  a pet 
coon  or  a crow  will  settle  the  question; 
if  a sportsman,  the  first  good  fox  run  over 
the  snow  will  clear  up  any  lingering 
doubts;  and  if  you  belong  to  the  race  of 
nature-lovers,  the  love  itself  will  light  the 
way  better  than  Wundt’s  psychology. 

One  thing,  by  way  of  suggestion, 
should  be  mentioned  here.  In  forming 
a judgment  of  animal  reasoning  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  we  have  but  one 
psychology.  The  general  idea  seems  to 
be  that  we  should  seek  a special  psy- 
chology, distinct  from  our  own,  in  order 
to  understand  the  animals.  Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  or  misleading. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  laws  of  mind 
are  as  constant  as  the  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  which  apply  equally  well 
to  the  oil-wells  and  to  the  light  from 
Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades.  We  know  a 
little,  a very  little,  of  our  own  psychology, 
and  that  is  the  only  measure  we  possess 
to  lay  upon  the  life  of  any  creature.  All 
thought  except  my  own  is  strange  to  me; 

I am  never  sure  of  it,  but  can  only  infer 
and  then  estimate  it  from  the  actions 
of  the  animal  under  observation. 
Whether  the  animal  be  a man  or  a bear, 

I am  under  the  same  necessity  to  watch 
his  actions,  and  then  infer  his  mental 
process  from  what  goes  on  in  my  own 
head  under  similar  circumstances.  To 
one  who  judges  animals  in  this  rational 
way  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  reasoning. 

The  only  problem  lies  in  the  quality  and 
amount  of  that  reason,  and  in  the  origin 
and  cause  of  that  whole  process  of  his- 
tory which  stretches  like  a wide  sea  be- 
tween us  and  the  animal  kingdom. 
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Article  Seven 

BY  ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL 


REBECCA  MARY  measured  them. 
Against  the  wood-shed  wall,  with 
chalk, — it  was  not  altogether  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  The  result  startled  her. 
With  rather  unsteady  little  fingers  she 
measured  from  chalk-mark  to  floor  again, 
to  make  sure  it  was  as  bad  as  that.  It 
was  even  a little  worse. 

“ Oh,”  sighed  Rebecca  Mary,  “ to  think 
they  belong  to  me  — to  think  they’re 
hitched  on!”  She  gazed  down  at  them 
with  scorn  and  was  ashamed  of  them. 
She  tried  to  conceal  their  length  with  her 
brief  skirts;  but  when  she  straightened 
up,  there  they  were  again,  as  long  as  ever. 
She  sat  down  suddenly  on  the  shed  floor 
and  drew  them  up  underneath  her.  That 
was  temporarily  a relief. 

“ If  I sit  here  world  without  end  amen, 
nobody  ’ll  see  ’em,”  grimly  smiled  Re- 
becca Mary. 

It  wa9  her  legs  Rebecca  Mary  measured 
against  the  wood-shed  wall.  It  was  her 
legs  she  was  ashamed  of.  No  wonder  the 
minister’s  wife  had  said  to  the  minister — 
going  home  from  meeting,  with  Rebecca 
Mary  behind  them  unawares, — no  wonder 
she  had  said,  “ Robert,  have  you  noticed 
Rebecca  Mary’s  legs  ?” 

Rebecca  Mary  had  not  heard  the  reply 
of  the  minister,  for  of  course  she  had 
gone  away  then.  If  she  had  stayed  she 
would  have  heard  him  say,  with  exag- 
gerated prudery,  “ Felicia ! my  dear ! were 
you  alluding  to  Rebecca  Mary’s  limbs?” 
for  the  minister  wickedly  remembered  in- 
advertent occasions  when  he  himself  had 
called  legs  legs. 

“Legs,”  the  minister’s  wife  repeated, 
calmly — “ Rebecca  Mary’s  are  too  long 
for  limbs.  Robert,  that  child  will  grow 
up  one  of  these  days !” 

“ They  all  do,”  sighed  the  minister. 
“ It’s  human  nature,  dear.  You’ll  be  tell- 
ing me  next  that  there’s  something  the 
matter  with  Rhoda’s — legs.” 

The  minister’s  wife  gazed  thoughtfully 
ahead  at  a little  trio  fast  approaching 


the  vanishing-point.  Her  eyes  grew  a 
little  wistful. 

“ There  is  now,  perhaps,  but  I haven’t 
noticed, — I won’t  look!”  she  murmured. 
“And,  anyway,  Robert,  Rhoda  will  give 
us  a little  time  to  get  used  to  it  in.  But 
Rebecca  Mary  isn’t  the  Rhoda  kind, — I 
don’t  believe  Rebecca  Mary  will  give  us 
even  three  days  of  grace!” 

“ I always  supposed  Rebecca  Mary  was 
born  that  way, — grown  up,”  the  minister 
remarked,  tucking  a gloved  hand  com- 
fortably close  under  his  arm.  “ I wouldn’t 
let  it  worry  me,  dear.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t, — not  worry,  really,”  she 
said,  smiling, — “ only  her  legs  startled 
me  a little  to-day.  If  she  were  mine,  I 
should  let  her  dresses  down.” 

“ If  she  were  Rhod — ” 

“ She  isn’t,  she’s  Rebecca  Mary.  Proba- 
bly if  I were  Miss  Olivia  I would  let 
Rhoda’s  down  l”  And  she  knew  she 
would. 

Rebecca  Mary  on  the  wood-shed  floor 
sat  and  thought  “ deep-down  ” thoughts. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  dreamily  on  a big 
knot-hole  before  her,  and  the  thoughts 
seemed  to  come  out  of  it  and  stand 
before  her,  demanding  imperiously  to  be 
thought.  One  after  another, — a relent- 
less procession. 

“ Think  me,”  the  first  one  had  com- 
manded: “I’m  the  Thought  of  Growing 
Up.  I saw  you  measuring  your  legs,  and 
I concluded  it  was  time  for  me  to  intro- 
duce myself.  I had  to  come  some  time, 
didn’t  I?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  breathed  Rebecca  Mary, 
sadly.  “I  don’t  suppose  I could  expect 
you  to  stay  in  there  always;  but — but 
I’m  not  very  glad  to  see  you.  You  needn’t 
have  come  so  sudden she  added,  with 
gentle  resentment. 

The  Thought  of  Growing  Up  crept  into 
her  mind  and  nestled  down  there.  As 
thoughts  go,  it  was  not  an  unkind  one. 

“ You’ll  get  used  to  me  sometime  and 
like  me,”  it  said,  comfortingly.  But  Re- 
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beeca  Mary  knew  better.  She  drove 
it  out. 

Why  must  legs  keep  on  growing,  and 
unwelcome  Thoughts  come  out  of  knot- 
holes? Why  could  not  little  girls  keep 
on  sewing  stents  and  learning  arithmetic 
and  carrying  beautiful  doll  - beings  to 
bed?  Why  had  the  Lord  created  little 
girls  like  this — this  growing  kind? 

“ If  I had  made  the  world/’  began 
Rebecca  Mary, — but  stopped  in  a hurry. 
The  irreverence  of  presuming  to  make  a 
better  world  than  the  Lord  shamed  her. 

“ I suppose  He  knew  best,  but  if  He’d 
ever  been  a little  girl — ” This  was  worse 
than  the  other.  Rebecca  Mary  hasti- 
ly dismissed  the  world  and  its  Maker 
from  her  musings  for  fear  of  further 
irreverences. 

One  Thought  came  out  of  the  knot- 
hole illustrated.  It  was  leading  a tall 
woman-girl  by  the  hand, — no,  it  was 
pushing  it  as  though  the  woman-girl 
were  loath  to  come. 

“ Come  along,’’  urged  the  new  Thought, 
laughingly.  “ Here  she  is, — this  is  Re- 
becca Mary.  Rebecca  Mary,  this  is  you! 
You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  each  other, 
you  two.  Take  a good  long  look  and 
get  acquainted.” 

The  woman-girl  was  tall  and  straight. 
She  had  Rebecca  Mary’s  hair,  Rebecca 
Mary’s  eyes,  mouth,  little  pointed  chin. 
But  not  Rebecca  Mary’s  legs, — unless 
the  long  skirts  covered  them.  She  was 
rather  comely  and  pleasant  to  look  at. 
But  Rebecca  Mary  tried  not  to  look. 

“ She’s  got  a lover, — some  day  she’ll 
be  getting  married,”  the  new  Thought 
said,  more  abruptly,  startlingly,  than 
grammatically.  And  then  with  a little 
muffled  cry  Rebecca  Mary  put  out  her 
hands  and  pushed  the  woman-girl  away, 
— back  into  the  knot-hole  whence  she  had 
come.  The  Thought,  too,  for  she  had  no 
room  in  her  mind  for  thoughts  like  that. 

“ My  aunt  Olivia  wouldn’t  allow  me 
to  think  of  you,”  she  explained  in  dis- 
missing them.  “And,”  with  dignity  she 
added,  “neither  would  Rebecca  Mary.” 

It  was  to  be  as  the  minister’s  wife  had 
prophesied, — there  were  to  be  not  even 
the  three  days  of  grace  allowed  by  law 
when  Rebecca  Mary  grew  up.  Sitting 
there  with  her  legs,  her  poor  little  unap- 
preciated legs,  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
whole  trouble,  curled  out  of  sight,  Re- 


becca Mary  planned  that  there  should  be 
but  one  day  of  grace.  She  would  allow 
one  day  more  to  be  a little  girl  in,  and 
then  she  would  grow  up.  But  that  one 
day — Rebecca  Mary  got  up  hastily  and 
went  to  find  Aunt  Olivia. 

“ Aunt  Olivia,”  she  began,  without  pre- 
amble— Rebecca  Mary  never  preambled, 

— “ Aunt  Olivia,  may  I have  a holiday 
to-morrow?” 

Aunt  Olivia  was  rocking  in  her  easy 
chair  on  the  porch.  It  had  taken  her 
sixty-two  years  to  learn  to  sit  in  an 
easy  chair  and  rock.  Even  now,  and  she 
had  been  home  from  the  hospital  many 
months,  she  felt  a little  as  though  the 
friendly  birds  that  perched  on  the 
porch  railing  were  twittering  tauntingly, 

“ Plummer ! Plummer ! Plummer ! — rock- 
ing in  an  easy  chair!” 

“May  I,  Aunt  Olivia?”  It  was  an  un- 
usual occurrence  for  Rebecca  Mary  to 
ask  again  so  soon.  But  this  was  an  un- 
usual occurrence.  Aunt  Olivia’s  thin 
face  turned  affectionately  toward  the 
child. 

“ School  doesn’t  begin  again  to-mor- 
row, does  it  ?”  she  said  in  surprise. 
Weren’t  all  Rebecca  Mary’s  days  now 
holidays? 

“ Oh  no, — no’m.  But  I mean  may  I 
skip  my  stents?  And — and  may  I soak 
the  kettles  and  pans?  Just  to-morrow.” 

“Just  to-morrow,”  repeated  bewildered 
Aunt  Olivia, — “ soak — your — stents — 

“ Because  it’s  going  to  be  a pretty  busy 
day.  It’s  going  to  be  a — a Celebration,” 
Rebecca  Mary  said,  softly.  There  was 
a strangely  exalted  look  on  her  face. 
Oddly  enough,  she  was  not  afraid  that 
Aunt  Olivia  would  say  no. 

Aunt  Olivia  said  yes.  She  did  not  ask 
any  questions  about  the  Celebration,  on 
account  of  the  exalted  look.  She  could 
wait.  But  the  bewildered  look  stayed  for 
a while  on  her  thin  face.  Rebecca  Mary 
was  a queer  child,  a queer  child, — but 
she  was  a dear  child.  Dearness  atoned 
for  queerness  in  Aunt  Olivia’s  creed. 

The  Celebration  began  early  the  next 
morning,  before  Aunt  Olivia  was  up. 
She  lay  in  bed  and  heard  it  begin.  Re- 
becca Mary  out  in  the  dewy  garden  was 
singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  Aunt 
Olivia  had  never  heard  her  sing  like  that 
before — not  at  the  top.  Her  sweet,  shrill 
voice  sounded  rather  unacquainted  with 
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such  free  heights  as  that,  and  the  woman 
in  the  bed  wondered  with  a staid  little 
smile  if  it  did  not  make  Rebecca  Mary 
feel  as  she  felt  when  she  sat  in  the  easy 
chair  rocking. 

Rebecca  Mary  sang  hymns  mostly,  but 
interspersed  in  her  programme  were  bits 
of  Mother  Goose  set  to  original  tunes — 
she  had  learned  the  Mother  Goose  of  the 
minister’s  Littlest  Little  Boy  — and 
original  bits  set  to  familiar  tunes.  It 
was  a wild  little  orgy  of  song. 

“My  grief!”  Aunt  Olivia  ejaculated 
under  her  breath;  but  she  did  not  mean 
her  grief.  Other  people  might  think  Re- 
becca Mary  was  crazy, — not  Aunt  Olivia. 
But  yet  she  wondered  a little  and  found 
it  hard  to  wait. 

Rebecca  Mary  washed  the  breakfast 
cups  and  plates,  but  put  the  pans  and 
kettles  to  soak,  and  hurried  away  to  her 
play.  There  was  so  much  playing  to  be 
done  before  the  sun  set  on  her  oppor- 
tunity. She  had  made  a little  programme 
on  a slip  of  paper,  with  approximate 
times  allotted  to  each  item.  As: 


Tree  climbing  1 hr. 

(Do  not  tare  anything) 

Mud  Pies  1 hr.  and  y2 

(Do  not  get  anything  muddy) 

Tea  party  2 hrs. 

(Do  not  break  anything) 

Skipping  % br. 


Rebecca  Mary  had  written  1 hr.  at 
first  opposite  Skipping,  but  it  had  rather 
appalled  her  to  think  of  skipping  for  so 
long  a period  of  time,  and,  with  a sense 
of  being  already  out  of  breath,  she  had 
hurriedly  erased  the  1 and  substituted 
%.  Underneath  she  had  written,  “(Do 
not  tip  over  anything)”.  All  the  items 
had  cautionary  parentheses  underneath 
them,  for  Rebecca  Mary  did  not  wish 
the  Celebration  to  injure  “ anything.” 
Not  this  last  day,  when  all  the  days  of 
all  the  years  before  it,  that  had  gone  to 
make  up  her  little-girlhood,  nothing  had 
been  tom  or  muddied  or  tipped  over. 

Rebecca  Mary  had  never  climbed  trees, 
had  never  made  mud  pies,  never  had  tea- 
parties,  nor  skipped.  It  was  with  rather 
a hesitating  step  that  she  went  forward 
to  meet  them  all.  She  was  even  a little 
awed.  But  she  went.  No  item  on  her 
programme  was  omitted. 

From  her  rocker  on  the  porch  Aunt 
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Olivia  watched  proceedings  with  quiet 
patience.  It  was  a good  vantage-point, — 
she  could  see  nearly  all  of  the  Celebra- 
tion. The  tree  Rebecca  Mary  climbed 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  old  orchard  next 
to  Aunt  Olivia,  and  there  was  a provi- 
dential little  rift  through  the  shrubbery 
and  vines  that  intervened.  This  part  of 
the  programme  she  could  see  almost  too 
clearly,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
part  startled  Aunt  Olivia  out  of  her 
calm.  It — it  was  so  unexpected.  She 
stopped  rocking  and  leaned  forward  in 
her  chair  to  peer  more  sharply.  What 
was  the  child — “ She’s  climbing  a 

tree!”  breathed  Aunt  Olivia  in  undis- 
guised astonishment.  Even  as  she 
breathed  it  there  came  to  her  faintly  the 
snapping  of  twigs  and  flutter  of  Teaves. 
Then  all  was  quite  still,  but  she  could 
discern  with  her  pair  of  trusty  Plummer 
eyes  two  long  legs  gently  dangling. 

If  Aunt  Olivia  had  known,  Rebecca 
Mary,  too,  was  startled.  It — it  was  so 
strange  an  experience.  She  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid, — it  was  a moral  start 
rather  than  a physical  one.  When  she 
had  reached  the  limb  set  down  in  her 
programme  she  sat  on  it  in  a little  daze 
of  bewildered  delight.  She  liked  it! 

“ Why, — why,  it’s  nice !”  Rebecca  Mary 
breathed.  Her  turn  had  come  for  un- 
disguised astonishment.  The  leaves  all 
about  her  nodded  to  her  and  stroked  her 
cheeks  and  hair  and  hands.  They  whis- 
pered things  into  her  ears.  They  were 
such  friendly  little  leaves! 

Nothing  looked  quite  the  same  up 
there.  It  was  a little  as  if  she  were  in 
a new  world,  and  she  felt  odd  thrills  of 
pride,  as  probably  people  who  had  dis- 
covered countries  and  rivers  and  north 
poles  felt.  Through  a rift  in  the  leaves 
she  could  see  with  her  good  Plummer 
eyes  a swaying  spot  of  brown  and  white 
that  was  Aunt  Olivia  rocking.  Suddenly 
Rebecca  Mary  experienced  a pang  of  re- 
morse that  she  had  wasted  so  many  op- 
portunities like  this, — that  this  was  her 
only  one.  She  wished  she  had  put  2 hrs. 
instead  of  1 hr.  over  against  Tree  climb- 
ing, but  it  was  too  late  now.  She  had 
borrowed  Aunt  Olivia’s  open-faced  gold 
watch  to  serve  as  timekeeper,  and 
promptly  at  the  expiration  of  the  1 hr. 
she  slid  down  through  the  crackling 
twigs  and  friendly  leaves  to  the  old  world 
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below.  She  did  not  allow  herself  to  look  and  confronted  her  and  reminded  her  of 
back,  but  she  could  not  help  the  sigh,  her  legs. 

It  was  going  to  be  harder  to  grow  up  “Will  you  help  yourself  to  the  bread? 
than  she  had  thought  it  would  be.  Won’t  you  have  another  cookie?”  She 

The  mud  pies  she  made  with  conscien-  left  nothing  out,  and  gradually  the 
tious  care,  as  Rhoda,  the  minister’s  little  strangeness  wore  away.  It  got  gradually 
girl,  had  said  she  used  to  make  them,  to  be  a good  time.  “ How  many  tea- 
. She  made  rows  and  rows  of  them  and  parties,”  thought  Rebecca  Mary,  “ there 
set  them  in  the  sun  to  bake.  There  were  might  have  been !” 

raisin  stones  in  them  all  and  crimped  Rebecca  Mary  was  skipping,  when  the 
edges  around  them.  It  did  not  take  minister’s  wife  came  to  call  on  Aunt 
nearly  all  the  1 hr.  and  so  she  made  Olivia.  It  was  the  minister’s  wife  who 
another  and  still  another  batch.  When  discovered  it.  Aunt  Olivia  caught  the 
the  time  was  up  she  did  not  sigh,  but  she  indrawing  of  her  breath  and  saw  her 
had  had  rather  a good  time.  How  many  face.  Then  Aunt  Olivia  discovered  it, 
mud  pies  she  hadn't  made  in  all  those  and  a delicate  color  overspread  her  thin 
years  that  were  to  end  to-day!  cheeks  and  rose  to  her  temples.  Now 

Oliyicia  and  the  little  white  cat  went  what  was  the  child — 
to  the  tea-party.  Rebecca  Mary  thought  “ Rhoda  is  a great  skipper,”  the  minis- 
of  inviting  Aunt  Olivia, — she  got  as  far  ter’s  wife  said,  hurriedly.  But  it  was 
as  the  porch  steps,  but  no  farther.  She  the  wrong  thing, — she  knew  it  was  the 
caught  a glimpse  of  her  own  legs  and  wrong  thing. 

shrank  back  sensitively.  They  seemed  to  “ Rebecca  Mary  is  having  a — celebra- 
have  grown  since  she  measured  them  tion,”  hurried  Aunt  Olivia;  but  she  wish- 
against  the  wood-shed  wall.  Rebecca  Mary  ed  she  had  not,  for  it  seemed  like  trying 
felt  the  contrast  between  her  legs  and  to  excuse  Rebecca  Mary.  She,  too,  had 
the  tea-party.  Aunt  Olivia  never  knew  said  the  wrong  thing, 
how  near  she  had  come  to  being  invited  “How  pleasant  it  is  out  here!”  tried 
to  take  part  in  the  Celebration,  at  Article  again  the  minister’s  wife. 

III.  on  the  programme.  “Yes,  it’s  cool,”  Aunt  Olivia  agreed, 

Rhoda  had  had  tea-parties  unnumber-  gratefully.  After  that  the  things  they 
ed,  like  the  sands  of  the  sea.  She  had  said  were  right  things.  The  fantastic 
described  them  fluently,  so  Rebecca  Mary  little  figure  down  there  in  the  orchard, 
was  not  as  one  in  the  dark.  She  knew  skipping  wildly,  determinedly,  was  in 
how  to  cut  the  bread  and  the  cake  into  none  of  them.  Both  felt  it  to  be  safer, 
tiny  dice,  and  the  cookies  into  tiny  But  the  minister’s  wife’s  gaze  dwelt  on 
rounds.  She  knew  how  to  make  the  cam-  the  skipping  figure  and  followed  it 
brie  tea  and  to  arrange  the  jelly  and  through  its  amazing  mazes,  in  spite  of 
flowers.  But  Rhoda  had  forgotten  to  tell  the  minister’s  wife. 

her  how  to  make  a rose  pie, — how  to  “ I couldn’t  have  helped  it,  Robert,” 
select  two  large  rose-leaves  for  upper  she  said.  “ Not  if  you’d  been  there  preach- 
and  under  crust,  and  to  fill  in  the  pie  ing  ‘Thou  shalt  not  ’ to  me!  You  would 
between  them  with  pink  and  white  rose-  have  looked  too,  while  you  were  preach- 
petals  and  sugar  in  alternate  layers,  ing.  You  can’t  imagine,  sitting  there  at 
Press  until  “ done.”  Why  had  Rhoda  that  desk,  what  the  temptation  was — 
forgotten  ? It  seemed  a pity  that  there  Robert,  you  don’t  suppose  Rebecca  "Mary 
was  no  rose  pie  at  Rebecca  Mary’s  tea-  has  gone  crazy?” 
party, — and  no  time  left  to  make  one.  “Felicia!  You  frighten  me!” 

“ Will  you  take  sugar  in  your  tea,  “ No,  I don’t  suppose  either.  But  it 
Olivicia?”  Rebecca  Mary  asked,  shyly,  was  certainly  very  strange.  It  was  al- 
She  sat  on  the  ground  with  her  legs  most  alarming . Robert.  And  she  didn’t 
drawn  under  her  out  of  sight,  but  there  know  how  at  all, — I wanted  to  go  down 
were  little  warm  spots  in  her  checks,  and  show  her!” 

She  had  not  expected  to  be — ashamed.  “It  seems  to  me” — the  minister  spoke 

If  there  had  been  a knot-hole  anywhere,  impressively — “that  it  is  not  Rebecca 
she  thought  to  herself,  the  Thought  of  Mary  who  has  gone  crazy — ” 

Growing  Up  would  have  come  out  of  it  “ Why,  the  idea!  Haven’t  I made  it 
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plain  ih  laughed  she.  u I’ll  speak  in 
A B C’s,  then.  Rebecca  Mary  was  skip- 
ping, Robert, — skipping, — skipping/’ 

“ Then  it’s  Rebecca  Mary,”  the  minis- 
ter murmured. 

“ That’s  what  I’m  afraid, — didn’t  I say 
so?  Or  else  it’s  her  second  childhood — ” 

“ First,  you  mean.  If  that's  it,  don’t 
let’s  say  a word,  dear, — don’t  breathe, 
Felicia,  for  fear  we'll  stop  it.” 

“ Dear  child!”  the  minister’s  wife  said, 
tenderly.  “ I wish  I’d  gone  down  there 
and  showed  her  how.  And  I’d  have  told 
her — Robert,  I’d  have  told  her  how  to 
climb  a tree!  Don’t,  tell  the  parish.” 

The  day  was  to  end  at  sunset.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset,  Rebecca  Mary  had  de- 
creed. The  last  article  on  her  crumpled 
little  programme  was,  u Saying  Good-by 
to  Olivicia  (Don’t  cry).”  It  was  going 
to  be  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all  the 
articles.  Olivicia  had  existed  so  short  a 
time  comparatively, — it  might  not  have 
been  as  difficult  if  there  had  always  been 
an  Olivicia.  “ Or  it  might  have  been 
harder,”  Rebecca  Mary  said.  She  went 
toward  that  article  with  reluctant  feet. 
But  it  had  to  come. 

The  bureau  drawer  was  all  ready.  Re- 
lx*cca  Mary  had  lined  it  with  something 
white  and  soft  and  sweetened  it  with 
dried  rose-petals  spiced  in  the  century-old 
Plummer  way.  It  bore  rather  gruesome 
resemblance  to  Olivicia’s  coffin,  but  it 
was  not  gruesome  to  Rebecca  Mary.  She 
laid  the  doll  in  it  with  the  tender  little 
swinging  motion  mothers  use  in  laying 
down  their  tiny  sleepers. 

“ There,  then*, — t lie-re!”  crooned  Re- 
becca Mary,  softly,  brooding  over  the 
beautiful  being.  “ You’ll  rest  there  sweet- 
ly after  your  mother  is  grown  up. 
And  you’ll  try  not  to  miss  her,  won’t 
you?  You’ll  understand,  Olivicia? — oh, 
Olivicia!”  But  she  did  not  cry.  Tier 
•eyes  were  very  bright.  For  several  min- 
utes she  stood  there,  stooped  over  pain- 
fully, gazing  down  into  the  oof — the 
bureau  drawer,  wherein  lay  peaeeful 
Olivicia.  She  was  saying  good-by  in  her 
heart. — she  never  said  it  aloud. 

“ Dear,”  very  softly  indeed,  “you  are 
sure  you  understand?  Everybody  has  to 
grow  up,  dear.  It — it  hurts,  but  you 
have  to.  I mean  Vvf  got  to, — I wouldn’t 
so  soon  if  it  wasn’t  for  my  legs.  But 
they  keep  right  on  growing, — they’re  aw- 
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ful,  dear!-^i  can’t  stop  ’em.  Olivicia,  lie 
right  there  and  be  thankful  you’re  a doll! 
But  I wish  you  could  open  your  eyes 
and  look  at  me  just  once  more.” 

Rebecca  Mary  shut  the  drawer  gently. 
It  was  over, — no,  she  would  say  one  thing 
more  to  the  beautiful  being  in  there. 
She  bent  to  the  keyhole. 

“ Olivicia !”  she  called  in  a tender 
whisper,  “ I shall  be  right  here  nights. 
We  sha’n’t  be  far  away  from  each  other.” 

But  it  would  not  be  like  lying  in  each 
other’s  arms — oh,  not  at  all  like  that. 
Rebecca  Mary  caught  her  breath;  it  was 
perilously  like  a sob.  Then  she  girded 
up  her  loins  and  went  away  to  meet  her 
fate — the  common  fate  of  all. 

Article  VI.  was  the  last.  In  a way,  it 
was  a rest  to  Rebecca  Mary,  for  it  en- 
tailed merely  a visit  to  the  wood-shed. 
She  could  sit  quietly  on  the  floor  oppo- 
site the  knot-hole  and  wait  for  the 
Thoughts.  If  the  Thought  of  Growing 
lTp  came  out  to-night,  she  would  say: 
u Oh,  well,  you  may  stay, — you  needn’t 
go  back.  I’m  not  any  glad  to  see  you, 
but  I’m  ready.  I suppose  I shall  get 
used  to  you.” 

What  Thoughts  came  out  of  the  knot- 
hole to  Rebecca  Mary  she  never  told  to 
any  one.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  she 
went  away,  planting  her  feet  firmly,  hold- 
ing her  head  straight, — Rebecca  Mary 
Plummer.  She  went  to  find  Aunt  Olivia 
and  tell  her.  On  the  way,  she  stopped  to  get 
Aunt  Olivia’s  shawl,  for  it  was  getting 
chilly  out  on  the  porch.  Significantly 
the  first  thing  Rebecca  Mary  did  after 
she  began  to  grow  up  was  to  get  the 
shawl  and  lay  it  over  Aunt  Olivia’s  spare 
shoulders.  The  second  thing  was  to  bend 
to  the  scant  gray  hair  and  lightly  rub 
it  with  her  cheek.  Tt  was  a Rebecca 
Mary  ki^. 

Out  in  front  of  the  rocking-chair,  still 
straight  and  firm,  she*  told  Aunt  Olivia. 

“ It’s  over, — I think  I put  everything 
in,”  she  said.  “ I thought  you  ought  to 
know,  su  I came  to  tell  you.  I’m  ready  to 
grow  up.” 

After  all.  if  Rebecca  Mary  had  known, 
her  “programme”  had  not  ended  with 
Article  VI.  Here  was  another.  Take  the 
pencil  in  your  steady  little  fingers.  Re 
hecca  Mary,  and  write: 

Article*  VII. — Growing  up.  (Do  not 
break  Aunt  Olivia’s  heart.) 
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Antarctic  Explorations 

BY  DR.  JEAN  B.  CHARCOT 
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Chief  nf  the  French  South-Polar  Expedition 

PART  I 


twenty  years*  to  take?  again  some  of  the 
same  measurements  of  magnetic  condi- 
tions. Finally  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 
after  depositing  in  bottles  certain  letters 
— tire  hist  before  leaving  civilization— we 
set  sail.  For  long  months  we  were  to 
see  no  more  of  inhabited  lands,  of  trees, 
or  of  foliage. 

Onr  little  ship  carried  twenty  young 
men,  all  in  rugged  health,  and  firmly  de- 
cided to  learn  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
antarctic,  to  work  for  the  advancement 
of*  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  follow 
the  steps  of  their  illustrious  predeces- 
sor. Dumont  d'Frville.  The  officers  of 
the  expedition  were  f)r.  Charcot,  chief 
and  commander ; Mnthn,  lieutenant  and 
second  in  command;  Key, ‘the  ship's  en- 
sign; Pleneau.  engineer;  Turquet  and 
iiourdon.  naturalists.  The  crew  consist- 
ed of  a sailing-ma-tor,  ft  chief  mechanic, 
$>X  sailor-,  llurc  firemen,  an  Alpine guid<*, 
a cook,  and  a chef— worthy  men,  whose 


WE  left  Havre  August  25,  1903, 
in  the  steamer  Le  Fran  gats, 
and  debarked  from  Buenos 
Ayres  the  23d  ot  December  following, 
fiftcr  an  CnlhiisiflStic  reception  from  Die 

Argon  line  people,  A stop  of  several  days 
at  T'shuaia,  a little  town  in  Argentina, 
the  capital  pf  Terra  del  Fuego.  permitted 
us  tok it  ashore  a portable  house  and  a 
folding-eaijoe  sent  by  paqiic’-hoaf,-  a ton 
oif  41  galcUis  “ — excellent  lit  \\<  biscuits 
made  for  Us  by  one  of  the  bakers  id  the 
coupj ry.—nnd  finally  to  take  aboard  all 
the  real  we  'needed,  about  one  hundred 
toit&  0U  the  $0th  <>f  January,  1004,  we 
W^ipcd  ;mrli<(r  and  laOr  fOUclied  at 
Orange  Boy,  where  the*  French  mission 
of  the  Romawrjtf!  stopped  in  1**2*  1**3. 
It  was  interesting,  after  this  interval  of 


* Hy  spceinl  arrangement  with  Dr.  Char- 
cot, the  fir*t  account  of  hi*  Antarctic  dis- 
coveries is  given  t“  England  and  America  ill 
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|fi'c>i,^i<m)il  > ijjwi  «*lev*otioit  w<:  iinkmovri.  X;nw  f lie  * i u< < i« >t » w.A*  !*>  Ufa] 

worn  fM  learn  In  thoroughly  -mtoMy  winier  qHrir|»Yf.s,  On-  AnnV 

hvfeb-  flu  i-utj  *•!'  Hr  ion  U*i?br-  \vvr*-  badly  in  n»*«  1 1 o'f  ivj^ir. 

Oil  the  *>T  Atnmbiy,  the  ?&  SWeral  mho.  luul  I>u n-t  - 1 ju>  Mining 

of  ¥v\muji%,  In  nil  \V&*  s!$iteffc  \V<  w?  n Rf  a scrus  of  whhdi  miide  r^vu 

tn  tlie  &wl  before  us  rose  the  1 1»«  nM*nm*u  of  “ bo!j«.iv  y n m^hnrn'm* 

mount  au>,<  nf  Smi |li  Island.  Pro:;-  of  tW  expvdii ioi>.  Tin.*  th'«l  ih.irijjr  m j|j^ 

nutl^  tvtv  nwi  thn  lir*f  it^I»4>rg^~ a white  \v*ifc  \n  find  u -srI^  in.  whV.lt  to 

vvliif  h ^lidod  l»v,  Rillf/jt  *U)d i.iili-  ni.sk,*  n mbr-. 

nr  - b.-lj-  The  ;)nii.»vjf|t,.}v.  vW<-  uv»y  and  On  ih»  7 f h of  hVbrmn .->  . if.  b<  .umfu! 
•hdf  it  fct  a * (hHi Ry  of  i?#  aih  v-hlotnlivH  vv<  >nhrj\  yn  ImW-d  Vu  vV'  !{uy  -r  P Under* 
Icmiof  viMiwt  ond  Hit*  KlJU  in  eoUvr  a - a ‘Von  -Mr  ohiamd  smith  nf  tV  Strait 

-iivfiv  bhmh  .jriwb,-  switfO  in  ' r.om.Tal  Of  (Rrhohe,  Jiery • we  -iv-mv  ivmfn>nmd 
^u>Lrr  W*>  jfefc  t hfrT  \fh  ytifa  hf  >i^vp  rwk>\  of  whVh  foil  *]>o*r 

mb*-*  b in  | .hon-  vvorkf  aloem  into  Hi*  won  <•  rmd  by  oi iffy  of  inn  rtMii£ 

. / Xby^4)hwtrfg 0»|s<!%-r- i i^fftru ie«I . _ . ^yrtmally  from  HV^VhV  >b 
ibt  -<  h.-y  ihtr,  a :m*i if i »»-*U  fairy-  in  itciuhr~-jKir»s  of  flu*  wiiim-w* 

bt.iub  ^bnjhhnhr.hN  Ulf>n<1$-  rose.  before  v/hibh  deSK-hd  from  all  ddex  info  tl)n 

b>»  wlj.H’b  xl  tl'OP.y#  Inuk  iW  new  lartfl,  Tlw 

•cl'rn**.*'  Mi<-  woMf.iri  «-«yea  v>f  (he  iX*]m*T  i«f  i^e  nf  all  »)riv-  n in  (rmn  4)0 

OvrlM,»iO»r;i. : ;iy,i . y*;t  ln*nh,  rhoruO  on  onmi  ,njh  ;unl  tho  bot n:im  of  tiu  bay  wj^ 

bu  oOj.1*  for  Si-b  tobi.1  |»;inoroi»»4i  WAS . nov^mA  :Vi»b.  .-;h  h-1-lr.d.rnv  After  yi  yilitl 
by  V ij«  ilivin  of  w^oH,  iV.f-  ;J  ,ooir{;h-.i  iirirboi  l irUiir 

bird-,  by  . niif  pri.^uHs  *,  yjnl  Vyv  t Ik*  -oitUi,  wo .'.WetV  to  o,  .r..!l 

bf  'ttiVit*.  tOfitljrri  *k?  ‘VlialhS  ysyjin*  ro'sriv*-  brrr  Mol  b'pl!*  by  iVfrn 
rbn  \ ; Irijr  thV  uue)j/.>rs  as  well  4*  we  Xft 

\bo:  | p r'l  f I lay.,  of  lb  »JL»  fflMl  bho<\.  ib-  b,d»-  of  iiit*  lr.1^1,  Wv  boVnl  !*«*!> 

b ln*  fi  fV.ivoi  ri-  n,  u\in\£  the  <W*K  toil  if  ?.!n*  t‘M||  of  1*1  >rm*ry.  Wn  in 

wn  rOa  la  b ibr  - ;mtT«WI^  n>{ rf  iibly  5*f  roun.Mi!  ii\\w\ ' ,,  mf*n;h*ol  by  t'br  ini  bri^K 
>bi  fbUner  Anlnp.'la^r.  ;*n.{  I'iJlO  wltir),  ui»  Vr  ii.rimui  bn  On.)  <iy  i lh 

lb-  ib<\  of  Pi^ror,  .111  MrVditf  or  ;ihf|  b>  fl»r  hj^jk- . 

or*  .h,fpiin.oi!  <ni«  <ii)\\  or  oar  rnp  W:  '})&  v\> b»f  UaOtnebor  tb r 

ehartini'  ib*-  ^vr-tf/ro  vouionr  • *>f  tbr  Oh»nVo£  of  *u>i  Tiir  view 

Palmrr  A roll?  |f»b*tyof  u)»  t«.  this  nmr  ban!  ftttrhr.  ami  «la.v  xv.'lbouty 
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oumplainP  loiiiskkraMc*  SuiiW  id!  ihir-  ^.hW  Irmii  Mm  veil  fc’hmr  wMb’ 
me  tliis  pi*md,  hut  . ther*  iWre  a Ifcrtr  ^huiing1  in  rlic  twilight  .A  .mofkjr 
d tmr  <Uiy* . when  wn  wm*  ♦ nahli^d  1 1 * e&r  jSrwji  "pemd  hor  !>iir  l*>ak,  ami  • f}m 

plmv  fin*  Im.v  * « J If  v t sorm*  Wr  halMamidud  lit?l»-  out:  »]‘>~ 

ijyt  pbimOn  m **  *kimy.,r  appiamA  r niicrkv  Iroip  vmw  in  spitU'li  nf 

;ilui  *!Vi  t»  fv»  mu  hrta  «-xp.a'mii<>  With  food  tu  tH  iniifimr^  « r« ♦) ».  A tor* 

‘At*m  optoiwlfnjm  rjs* ,-n f«>'1  by  mm  -A  Ah  vouk*j  b'ml.%  ■ *«  o{*0 

!; ioaliy  uii  ?•;<<•  (pip  rft  i*Vl»niury  v,>  run!  trks  to  him  i?m‘kr  $<5  rim  imsi. 

\v:  r#  v{;;  ? ! ]y  (a  AlftH l\i!,lini  « >1;  /.mr  jourm;^  Tkk  Oil-  Jifti'r  Uim  jmyK  tiu  MftvhTmm  ami 

W t w>  v\  an  ! h*’  Sivnit  of  t n-rladm.  where  vptuubU>>  aimi.e  in  pnrpm’M  while  rim  nuilr 

'*(.  | ,;:--f  •.  | | iiigjp,  Vrl’V  UntiJVM^W^  Tf  1 thifbWs  Hilt!  frill!**}  Pi  HM 

"pniii’riMHv, ■ nu*i  ilouhliue  tin-  poml  north  attempt;  tfiVseafFy  On  fliv  point  of  a rod;* 
of  Wmnd.r  Isdteptl,  v>v  *ui  u lit-  they  u tk  like  women  in  impr 

Ilr  hi mhor  nf  the  Ni'UiiUiyrr  ( Muumd  V > ' . ».hev  toOdr  a W'tjfof  l Ilf  wim:  will)  thru 
Whfd>  gave  the  provid*  Min)  mom  0$  h . r,  hedmh:,  (rim  their  ij  0-’ 

' Port  IVn^.u M V lupins**  thw-'w'  auw  the  time,  ami  finally  plwige  h<-<u\  fnvt  inP- 
fuM  | ii'upu in  ni!ik«i'v  l»i  rhiP  rookery  ^ Ji»*  ‘water  with  l hoi r wine*  il 

•|hiT<*  wen-mmy*  fhpii dtffrl ivumfroii  bird*.  Tb.vre  a l&itfavtjjf  bf  thp  bir<i>  aji* 
M.T.f  M-itlv  l»ro*MK  liMh-  ..m-  alr»-;nifY  pmarlu^  <»h  Hio  ivamr.  ^rahlppiy 
i«.;M  gnovn.  If  Avalk  i-  a ory  ami  all  di<appoar.  Oim 

;;hout  i.i  dm.  f J*l}»pnr>tni  sar;, , fiuar  holies  ylhk  tbrutWii  thr  <-h-^v  ^vi»- 

linli-  hriti^,  whu-io.  W<-rc.  so-  P*r  iu;i  : i th<*y  l'Pv?p  (jy 

b\irm»vi  f-i*ii » hiU  r \w\  ruu'io  . m at i rihnto  uH<»  th.-  •» ? r ;o'»!  Pmm]  .n.  (Vhmv*  p^t  *m ^ tfe 
(<>  bumnn  P;k-:*  ft  hi.ok,  vrrhi ;>nni  ^l>  « P.  pu.  \v,iil:* 

of  • Imir-uroTMi  at;  play '..i.it*r  A.iwly  -vn  tlu'  in  fpuiian  filiy 

in*>U  r Hn  * uw,  iltuiM'c  of  two  or  ?brt*<>  t’lmir  l/fsirk  Hiiouk-  tiovovn  (tVvn  iUvlr 
* *t"  11m;  ohkr.  iiir«U;  thf nht  a louu  of  h«'ck>-f-  th*" ,.;li.Ftk-  pUI  n jHiaf^uhO  y<  = 

feliPV-nppp:hHV,!s  rptUnn'n^.  •yith  \yahblinc:  U» ' . From  iim?  U\  tirn»?  a 
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lh*  ^Wyiu#*p  A jrflpuhnjtuif  soft  {ml  in  a br<v  »fe!feftlt  .wml  pcnlnMg  t tip  we  recon ' 
our  pruhuMe  route*  tv  imitred  the  Bkc<*  islanife,  mu!  <-V^n 
w:t-  :\$  ‘5  Vi"'t,\ i of  tliio  pv>^utwtn  fit  at,  '.irm-'Mj  vvbbm  $*onlo  mi.lfcs  bf  Urahufri 
lOefruction^*  a h'»&t  $*  m*  to  GhmI  in  «hc*nt  - 1 x rv ^ ( v> > < degree*  U»n* 
our  \y.  <H rooted  (UtiJe.  but  tho  ice  become  jinpcm^jflhlf, 

in  lih  ^afch,  'Toil  months  hkJ\  after  b^niiil  fheru  wan  not  a hit  of  ikmf  svhibH 
nimijjig  from  winter  qnurTor^  *ve  re-  v4f<*rc<J  us  nui  tabic  quart^.  With  gmn 
turned  b*  f!b>.  cairn  to  ftftfdify' fhv.  devio  tlHIiouIfy  Irf  Jf'fVnj^rly  .returned  to  Wau- 
mcni.  In  January,  IWfn  the  Argentine  *I»>I  h-hunf.  whew.  on  the  twain*.’  A the 
<mo*v<  H"  7 Voy/un//,  which  cm  no  boi-ef  new*  *M  of  March  wc  cum  hovIo  ri 
of  IK  tvrt%  ifnf«»rr«H»nu*iy,  umjhlo,  mi  .Tic-  work  of  stM-ndhuir  ;mf-?r!vec  m 

aocunrU  of  the  h*<\  in  vKif  .?M|,V  but  lie*  \vh*n  r <, unfu  rv  hfgrtft  at  Th-  h-:^ .i 

oiwirm  ««f  Wmnrke  Mrfml.  mnl'in  w;i>-  docked  kWi*?  A pmk>  cliff  .euvvn-d 

''rnaijM.'iin  found  no  ! r;i"c^  of  tjlX?  >.  /mi  s,  V il  h ‘-m>,  ,m  a loll.;  harbor  which  looked 
Thk.  Im.'r-MO  hb  b.n>  ha-oily  by  fh»‘  JOV— • a-  n ji  u.  r«  o'J  m.  .ebr.  Uaa-cK  and 

I'inn!  of  a eUt.KsM’ophv;  revolt..!  VO  . . h;b..!>v  w»  10  a rr /lehfd n .»  ldyck-  of  grn/ .?  o 

rite  li fbor ftm>v(r  t)<e.|ufb'}i  which  W;e-  eat  • fpmb'  the  ffoM  end  >N*rn.  The 

MVU  and  Which  c;m*cd  Si*  man.t  fore-  . pi’iav  *;K  and  the  toffivHl  -m‘  f fe- 

fo.lii)-'  .M.e.tiC  MOV  l.inoli,  ♦.  ;>lj.l  c;rt.  U ( ♦«  . , j ? i;  i?  Uy  A yif  U’lllc.-  O f CJ).<k.-. 

Vitv  6tc*  tii  i vie  coo  *'  W;-  Iff  HvA  Tic*  !,rO‘i/\vhe;h  iOi.*n-  ;.o\aoi  The  n»>rtfr 

i'.»C'  th“  -loifo  :i).iif  >l  >rO  d j.r.-r  i he  fe-  .-ad  . U n.  {he  heavy  week  gf 

rriairlf47leolb‘  boh^a^  d?c  AVrrv  dr  Ibior  .lo.  avios,  which  hrini'  tn  <)»c 

Th.v.  r.  . v ;;;.:r-rOV  eieiOOeh  -IrCoo-.i  and-  ^ri’ht  »|UO.«f  »b>.»c>  of  lrc  from  1 1s*  - : .e  - 

woh . h>{./ bytjthf  rfMf.  l»t?  o4vte>(tc(j  • wnt  <«.?i f \\%  M-o  huilf  H 'lam  o<:*ro>v  the 

ihVifI>.:?n'?r'  Vfvsrtjj-hl  March  we  y-idil  fe  :»,1  * harbor  by  m-on  ; , • a rnft  iUid  'iihclotr-- 

vcuec  bo-jlie)'  toward  flic  -eon  !i,  ico.  acaio  wlbelo  held  up  tthfitlt  a metre  fn «m 

l S lw  f he  li  r;  *VO  n Iiiri;.  ,1  I,,  Watch  ! the  'iri;i.w  wi\:r  ^ubi^Ofvi  fmu;  time  1‘* 

tslinui. ThiS-AhUU 

hvhfrfi' 'ivo  » ♦ ti r ,, j it>s  f Vi f *V4rk  of  *tn^h ^ rc- 
exen rv^y)oe,wo^l  whvtrw*  {♦}{ f ' : wmtitijg 

OM  .'  •,  rv  1 M .iM  i sei?lh,  fo  i I : • «.  M.urs©  ;uf  fr«eO  ohe  o a liud  ..f  kvcpMiJ/  in  bhr*  !?ar- 
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nor  smaller  fra/emem*  of ir<\  winch  ehe-H  *0d  ihctrt!^  *! retehes-  out  toward  flit? 
si'r\;-A  ii<  a kind  rtf*  buffer  Bill  rwn  ^','  >Vnjfh.  On  thru  shies  ghjetcrs  dosciuid  df*' 
v»»  luUl  '(«»  1‘iivlurr  at  tijno*.  slmvks  fro? n The-  heights  of  the  frryt  ?WM} 

Mwks  of  ii-'y  we^-hinjti  >ev«nd  leu.-  , wludi*  it  Miuplr  little  pioim  of  hills  si.s&v  ij.-ir.- 
04  they  were  bruoulrt;  in  I a*  (lie  domio  liiirlu  {retching  o.  short  disiunee  pm/ifd 

-t  no  k uUi  shj j»  liko  luiUrntia 'nno-  fht>  afS(x\h\\  ’torn.!  efrowried  *vith  it  cap  *d 

Our  seieiitjfie  apparatus  Me  ' nish-dled  spow..  TUe  i*tlmins  is  formed  hy  a m : 
hert'r.  the  -ivtre.  Aynonxr  Hwe  were  Hip  uTstep-  de*eendiri£  from  ilip‘lii*.d«  ‘done 
mam*irra|ih  and  (ho  devmcs  to  proieet  Toward  iho  lull  run]  leaving  at  d-  foot 
• fdv  nto'h*»)r»»h.*piral  ia^iruWnt^  We  *.\- ' 0 ]..w  snowy  valley.  A of  trtooo- 

plered  Tn  e-land#  and  'reeoMKdtr^dL  our.  reeky  Hoer/cos  her**  ami  0»erv  i>ouj  rhe 
' Separated  from  th^  Tom-  do  Wmk  hiti.  ewyepi.  on  those  ^urnudts.  and 
I *11*100  hy  . tlio  l/nnairp  Channel  J'  the  oa  '.the  sheer  cities  of  the  rooks  >m>\v 
island  is  formed*  by  ftvo  lines  of  hills  Vs  everywhere* 

parallel  to  die  channel,  united  hy  an  After  reeoimoif rioir  the  country  in* 
isthmus.  The  heii^lits  of  the  east  form  stuthm  was  puiekly  n/uipjekd.  I?  \no 
fv  ciu)in  nearly  Tiortii  t0Kf  south  for  a kf  wCsitu- 

h'M^th  of  ejk’lh  kilometre-.  At  t f n tnrrh  liyhf,  for  melemeut  days  wore  rumKu'OeU*. 
;i  p'  aU\  Which  we  eniled  provisionally'  As  early  as  the  Id  1 It  of  .March  hoops  had 
'/Mn'HW  RduHje  on  df  it*  ertlw  t o be  lit  of  oAdoek.  Wk  Inult  it 

dno  hCtb'e, m>fr  f ^bitWTih^'  h rir>rkl  «ifh  tern!  hif/tdea  of  moyt  in  rmikc 

six  hiiti'flrpj  rm:tr.Hs*  Tiijrtk  ti*  tenf  more  tiusy.  Tilly  jiftth. 

smith  there  e a deep  « tin  so  Unit  at  ?hi>  a hie.  house  jiiu  ttp  til  tin-  v;ill\\v. 

point,  the  Lenumv  t'lumoel  i-  <utk  r.^inU  the  hill.  Ar  one  side  a ^h*y} 

a rated  front  the  h;iv  ;,.>rih  of  Mr*  ishuui  huiii ; then  n law*  dih-ii  duu  in  tiny  u> 
\ \ n jotr  snows;  dreliyity.  Kdinlly  n steep  and  i/ovorud  with  emivas  served  our 
ehuio  of  lull- • 'nmiUt'i^  VO  the  height  of  too, }-<)>, >k.  Idu*  prey  ikons  weA'  *!..><.! 
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'.\u-rc  in  > 1 1 f • w (or  fh«>  ^ii I JJ . Anm;n  from  w iuVli  iuv.  w.i-  ncurmiAy 

iinW*-’ ' :\i.  Jf!-:  i\}i it*  iu  l<*-l‘VU^fi|  .by  Om;  vxptudeif,  mill  wlii.-h  av-i.s  bulk  #V1'  ai  iy<iod 

ioec  li;>  wimA  j^wfcbt  to  ftiiiJ  copp*  r,  wa*  tlio  #jf  t&t-  mot^or- 

hmIp-m!  ,?i  ntJKty  (if  *h«  Otf  oUtfifie  park,  A room  l it  ifty 

no-olo.  Twii  >tjo\v  boU^  huilf  for  ib.-  rcgHtt'Kf*#  m o c tmmbm — the  thrr 


iitf  iV.i'  drinkin^-waior.  A wlvib  WkA  ihc  £»irv*-.\  iu*iMtfu(*vt* 

boat  n ri f l .M  .“  yoiKnti  " \w»v  pltfrotj  n«Ym  \v<n  1. 1, .«■«.. I .f.ii}  Hy  itlm-ipf*;  v»n 

• -;H'h  orn  of  iIm  !»••»>-  of  tbf>  Mniul  •iV.v  bblck  t*f  imm.iiY.%  i n it  Imb*  xvtf* 

fututv  lit  tlm  budM’k  whhU  with  * gfw!' ' rKtfu^b^  s»*f  vet  i A-  Mu* 

vvq  j » I i < i * ( * * I on. a »1Hmh  rorfc  w ,*»>•:  »»  o-t  *.i  ‘•mppou  of  Yhv:  ju  mbthun : tiii  ma 'vo^ivob 

•tK*  lt>rU*ijti-f  u • i i • • i ; \v;l>»  fm,  < Ul  ■»*•  *M  $ mok  to  t|it;  boMniii  (if  « i*!  tip  loirCor 

to  |;n>*'  ;»|v«u r*:./  Tl.iv  flip  : jfent  v*.  r>>  mol  Amm'homlv  work  of'  nbvptvatAm  bo- 

SO»tv«l  with  oil.  • .'  YUi  (iop-v  -v^r.  .7  caui..  Kiii*it  ottt'  jtyoi  own  ,{.•  fi.iruiH  ni  .:■ 

j.n.'-i  - . » t iin  MmoL  l-r  'i»,y  v/mf-  .<1-  Hro*.  m t ^ t i . mm  . * I . ':  AUrAnC  *?v-  *><V-v 

*V:..ty  .o:f  - *.t  j.riy-  ^i/oi^.np.Y  fom 

l'Uho,  initl  iin  ; I i • I^JoriI  i»'  rvo‘o-  ny  ir^-ji-ntoh^v/  . u i:\ipv.  * *■*/»!, 

|.f  !;;;Urn-.Hi.i  i\f  M <r  U\  o :*  #(  * - ? loot  v • I'j.hi.TH.  j>hoco^r;i{-»hyr  ioPo 

intpoirfH.'!  O :«Mn.xo  • i.ttg,  Kn‘1  rie  ot^CTyoTien^,-  Tw- 

;•  riivK  fitK^h^  (.nihc  mtH _ |V»ti.ny:  Gotirtlon. 

H| §f|§£  Hr*  H\>”  Aj<  ;ip»i  aU?r.ioltrtgy;. 

. • \--Oii  brtof<?  (I 

-Vifiv  \ tor  •'  frlri:>hl,V  !',i  jlo- hlt>  Sio\V'  iY'OV  I»\if  upf 
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a cover  was  stretched  over  the  deck  to  di- 
minish the  heat  of  the  sun  and  to  permit 
the  progress  of  work  in  shelter;  the  forge 
was  set  up,  with  the  carpenter  shop  and  the 
repair-shop.  The  stern  of  the  ship  alone 
was  uncovered,  since  we  preferred  to  keep 
as  much  light  as  possible  even  at  the 
expense  of  excessive  heat.  The  sailors’ 
quarters  were  enlarged  to  give  them  more 
space  and  air.  A special  set  of  winter 
rules  was  worked  out  with  a view  of  pro- 
tecting health  and  for  the  general  se- 
curity. Tfiis  included  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  two  maladies  to  be  feared 
in  these  regions — scurvy  and  anaemia. 
The  danger  of  taking  too  much  alco- 
hol was  pointed  out,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  every  day  a lozenge  of  citric 
acid  was  to  be  taken  by  every  one. 
Exercise  by  twos  out-of-doors  was  recom- 
mended, together  with  personal  cleanli- 
ness, care  of  quarters  and  of  the  “ fire- 
hole,”  and  the  proper  assistance  to  be 
rendered  in  case  of  accident  from  fire. 

The  weather  favored  these  preparations. 
While  March  was  not  inclement,  April 
was  beautiful.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
month  the  weather  was  so  mild  that  the 
first  thaw  caused  disastrous  inundations 
in  our  docks.  On  Easter  day  the  weather 
was  superb;  and  all  this  time  we  were 
surrounded  by  a marvellous  panorama. 
Indeed,  Wandel  Island  offers  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  views  that  can  be  imag- 
ined. On  one  side  are  the  mountains 
with  their  finely  cut  crests  silhouetted 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  their  rocky 
sides  of  sepia  tints,  all  coated  with  snow, 
their  chaotic  glaciers  glistening  with  a 
million  iridescent  fires;  on  the  other  side, 
distant  views  of  the  sea  dotted  with 
snow  - covered  islands  and  with  ice- 
bergs. And  according  to  the  time  of 
day  the  picture  changes : now  in  the 
ideal  transparence  of  the  atmosphere  ap- 
pears a delightful  Japanese  landscape; 
again,  the  sun  setting  behind  the  fan- 
tastic silhouettes  of  the  icebergs  recalls 
the  warm  tints  of  the  sky  of  Egypt  be- 
hind the  monuments  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  The  painter  who  on  a fine  day 
should  transfer  to  his  canvas  a faithful 
reproduction  of  this  landscape  would  cer- 
tainly be  charged  with  drawing  upon  a 
too  vivid  imagination. 

Thus  Nature  herself  added  to  our  hope 
and  seemed  moved  by  the  desire  to  turn 
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our  thoughts  from  the  long  months  of 
night,  of  fog,  and  of  the  storms  which 
we  endured.  Feeling  ourselves  well  armed 
for  the  strife,  we  gave  our  imaginations 
full  play.  Gayety,  activity,  good  health, 
and  good  humor  reigned  everywhere.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  we  saw  winter 
come  on  without  apprehension.  The  sun 
was  beginning  to  sink  lower  and  lower. 
On  the  1st  of  May  real  winter  began. 
And  we  were  ready. 

The  winter  with  its  long  nights  passed 
like  a dream.  There  was  no  cessation 
in  our  gayety  and  good  humor,  and  the 
time  passed  quickly.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  month  of  July,  one  of  the  officers 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  the  terrible 
polar  anaemia,  the  bane  of  the  winter 
season.  Energetic  treatment  put  him 
rapidly  on  his  feet  again,  and  though 
we  were  all  a little  yellow  and  anaemic, 
we  still  had  all  our  faculties,  and  we  were 
certain  that  the  sun  would  quickly  bring 
us  back  our  strength.  In  fact,  life  aboard 
was  very  pleasant  during  this  period. 
The  crew,  which  suffered  most  from  the 
enforced  inactivity,  not  possessing  the 
same  capability  for  intellectual  diversion 
as  the  ship’s  officers,  invented  a thousand 
little  plans  to  keep  themselves  occupied. 
The  number  of  objects  made  on  board 
with  the  few  resources  at  our  command 
was  remarkable.  A school  was  in  session 
from  eight  until  ten  o’clock  every  other 
night,  and  on  the  alternate  evenings 
Charcot  directed  a course  in  English. 
This  school  was  one  of  the  best  institu- 
tions of  the  winter, — not  on  account  of 
what  was  taught,  although  two  of  the 
sailors  prepared  for  their  captains’  com- 
missions during  this  time,  but  particular- 
ly on  account  of  the  diversion  it  gave 
the  crew  and  the  association  it  permit- 
ted between  the  crew  and  the  officers. 
The  recollection  of  the  good-will  and 
the  sympathy  of  our  sailors  will  bo 
one  of  our  most  cherished  souvenirs  of 
the  expedition. 

Sundays,  witli  the  assistance  of  a 
gramophone,  we  had  musical  matinees, 
and  we  also  arranged  for  readings  and 
conferences.  Fete-days  we  made  as 
numerous  as  possible,  each  anniversary 
being  celebrated  with  a banquet.  On 
the  25th  of  May  we  celebrated  the  fete 
of  our  benefactor,  the  Argentine  Repub- 
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lie,  mid  following  ihi$%.  014  %ii\i  p£ 
July,  our  rnirionni  holiday.  ;We  had 
r:U.-t*S<.  A\on\ big  Meals,  find  ootili^s  .b;dt 

Suffcsd.  bygi^ivjc  i Pi 

dmJ,  ,5 erred  to  complete  llto  .shlhtury  kf; 
feCta  of  a iutHhauppiy;  o i f • first:  :Gr<ferf. 
mo  oply  .ln  Sl^  in  the  variety 

6 f pn j -M- jjj jffc  a f our.  dispose f,  bii t in  t ho 
c^are  given-  in'  the  prejmrat km  Oiir 
meak  by  a cook  who  bad  rare  skill  m 
:ykry?U3^  »our  menu*  with.  ihA  ftenh  moat, 
pf  , •’;/ ' • , •/,•’-.•  * 

* Afcamwlrik  tire-  ytin  trad  W$p  high  uti 
the  lijtpao o.  The  days  longt !»»niod  rapid- 
ly.; and  Wt*  began  to  think  of  our  spring 
Sou^tbf  oUt 

V:ni  Gro ham  X^nd  da  • •** 

t ion  w6 i ck  b l\v  the.  IhAgixifif 
cither  a docp  bay,  or  Jb  w&ih  nnd  m the 
|||tcr  ebniingeneyv; ;RcW>rdhiir to  \hr  iwi- 
.i.ii:m  .mapf  the  owning- of  Blymurek  Sijcuf,; 
l50Ti>ij , tfy  o T%lbna on . Qivr  aim  wim  to 


f r doi  rippromdhiig.  , The  pdsitjon  ot  our 
winter  .pmrlms  •on  the  north  edge  «f: 
tick  area  »\f  ice  tis*.  t^-kiog\ 

ltd  vantage  gf  the  void  period  wlietc  .thj» 
jrx>  foroi*  & evtormet  field,  to  attehitk 
i m r xou rerun  on,  foot,  wi  th  skd$£3  a lung 
the  Coast,  *m<f  t# ^ rtbd  pofnt 

m dispute.  If  it  proved  o<  I<>  u r^it; 
wo  p] ammd : to  on  ter  i t,  i\  n $ in  tfti&  WnV 
ro  reach  Weddell.  8;ea,  If  it  poned  do  -be. 
ft  bay.  wo  int^inkfl  io  follow  otfr,  ruble 
as.  fen-  o'  -fioss ibjf-  oe.vnn}  the  *omk  end 
&&|il ( We  f 1 if-  t*of f oi  llrkhiim  Xaud* 

With  this  dri-ri  in  yhav;  all  onr  <ouii»- 
itief.it  *•£$&  made  ready:  The  ai Ik  tent  hmt 
tfev  >'feK^rjKjg^^gv  of  ladndoer-BkfiV  :yfciro 
jt&f  The  onthf#  /or 

-vdvf^  and  Chr  t|jb dK^v' made  retidy ; 
Au\  -h  oere  >-t  reugiheued ; am  fr;-.d 
y*  rip  fhvhio/l  } p i<? . tioit^'  viirof uljy  * We  t g}i- 

*•■1.  ' Vto  fried*  Xnn^»>;..  r *..  und  ' 

e>fople!l  it  .with  : . a;iri<4 ^ ift t i ^ 1 

fay  day  .w»r  }>ra<-t  i^od  on  '(i  Au*  " ■ $0$j M 


HvAits  Hnnua  two  long': 

K.vr-m^ious  wore  mptdo  Toward  Uic  South 
U>  study  tiTe  iyo-hcld.  We  ejiijlgfed  the 

itdnTMl  with  our  whale-hOrit,  ami  we  lfo|prn 
ip  .iicmi^-fprn  <>umelve$  to  camping  v^Vf  iliv. 
snow,  Fifkll^v  depots  df 
in^i/ilU'd  oil  IJnrgaard  Island.  We  eVen 
went  to  far  as-  th^Pc\  het^^h 

two  Kick < cuvem)  with  eanva^  ‘a': 
repair-.dinp,  to-  -which  wo  gave  the  hrgle 
<himdiiig  jUMxte  oi*  **  Vilia^V  hhd  ?ev»:int? 
titnes  we  made  rather  long:  sto(>s'  thi-fve 
awaiimg  the 'propiium*  moment  to  go  for; 
tiler  south.  .Our  panienee  was  pot  io  m- 
vt:re  lesla.  Sometimes  for  w<*ek>  -at  a rime 
Ute  colddined  c<>1<3  covered  the  with 
^del  hv,  whurh,  enclosing  the  huge  ice- 
\ 'floes,  mad'.*  the  iee-tii  Id  impraeu'*. aide. 
Then  would  ocntie  the  hope  that  actum 
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Place  aux  Dames 

BY  MARY  RAYMOND  SHIPMAN  ANDREWS 


I WANT  to  begin  by  saying  a few 
words  about  Woman.  As  I am  now 
fourteen  years  old  and  carefully  edu- 
cated, I am  calculated  to  pay  a tribute 
to  that  gentle  sect,  and  I have  confidence 
in  it  in  many  ways.  My  lather  pointed 
out  to  me  long  ago — in  March,  I think, 
it  was — that  it  seemed  as  if  you  were 
hard  up  for  something  to  be  proud  of 
if  you  were  proud  of  being  a man,  be- 
cause that’s  very  general.  He  said  it 
was  a sure  sign  of  a weak  spot  if  a man 
felt  himself  strong  on  those  grounds,  and 
a sure  sign  of  a small  streak  if  he  got 
feeling  so  big  he  had  to  make  slurring 
speeches  about  women.  He  said  it  was 
adapted  to  make  the  ladies’  blood  boil 
also,  and  that’s  not  a nice  thing  to  do 
to  any  one.  So  you  see  from  that  I’m 
trained  to  be  fair.  Also,  I know  that 
by  nature  a woman  shoots  straighter 
than  a man,  for  a crack  shot  said  so; 
and  I heard  9ome  polo-players  and  horse- 
men saying  how  women  could  ride  better 
nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  and  ride 
animals  men  couldn’t,  because  their  hands 
are  lighter.  They  certainly  have  their 
good  points.  So  you  see  I’m  broad- 
minded. About  my  sister  Margaret,  now. 
Well,  she’s  a sport,  and  I never  expect 
to  ride  a horse  the  way  she  does,  for  she’s 
got  the  sure,  swinging  seat  that’s  a gift 
to  one  in  a thousand,  and  her  hands  are 
a wonder — she  plays  the  thing’s  mouth 
like  playing  the  piano,  and  any  old  wild 
beast  comes  into  line  under  her.  So 
there.  I’m  going  to  give  the  devil  her 
due.  But  all  the  same,  it  does  come  more 
natural  to  men  and  boys  to  do  hunting, 
and  they  can  kill  things  more  easily  and 
more  ruthlessly  also,  and  it’s  seldom  you 
hear  of  ladies  getting  big  game  when  they 
haven’t  the  help  of  one  masculine  per- 
son. So  I feel  it’s  only  just,  to  myself 
to  tell  the  true  account  of  how,  in  spite 
of  her  many  virtues,  it  was  owing  to 
me  that  Margaret  got  her  first  caribou. 
My  brother  Walter  is  a guy.  Almost 


all  the  pleasure  he  has  in  life  he  gets 
from  the  practice  of  guying  this  or  that 
one,  and  if  nobody  else  thinks  it  funny, 
he  always  does,  so  it  is  a great  amuse- 
ment and  research  for  him.  Of  course 
one  of  the  least  inconvenient  persons  a 
man  can  guy  is  his  wife,  so  Margaret 
enjoys  the  full  riches  of  it.  She  doesn’t 
mind,  for  she  just  snaps  her  fingers  or 
says  u silly  ” or  some  other  light  ex- 
plosive; or  else  she  guys  him  back  again 
about  the  weaknesses  of  his  career,  which 
are  many,  such  as  French.  She  usually 
quiets  him  a good  deal  that  way. 

The  day  I have  in  consideration  was 
up  in  our  camp  in  Canada,  where  I was 
spending  a month  with  Margaret  and 
Walter.  Walter  was  getting  the  best  of 
it  that  day,  for  it  was  about  shooting 
that  he  was  extenuating,  and  Margaret 
certainly  had  missed  a caribou  most  fully. 
Nobody  but  Godin  the  guide  and  her 
own  soul  knew  the  rights  of  it,  but  the 
story  had  begun  with  that  caribou  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  and  almost 
hidden  by  bushes  and  on  the  keen  jump, 
and  every  time  we  asked  her  about  it 
she  took  off  a few  yards  and  cleared  out 
a few  underbrushes  from  the  force  of 
conscience,  till  Walter  said  he  was  afraid 
we’d  step  on  him  pretty  soon.  But  she 
kept  him  jumping — she  wouldn’t  abate  a 
jot  or  a tottle  on  that. 

Godin  and  Margaret  had  started  out 
the  morning  of  September  1,  when  the 
hunting  season  begins,  at  the  snappy 
hour  of  six  o’clock,  and  by  nine  they 
had  walked  five  miles, — which,  I assure 
you,  is  walking,  for  I’ve  done  it.  You 
kerswash  through  boggy  marshes  where 
the  grass  is  two  feet  high  and  the  mud 
is  one  foot  low,  and  every  time  you  lift 
a leg  the  bog  sucks  it  back,  and  you’re 
soaking  to  your  knees  from  the  grass, 
and  weigh  tons  extra.  It’s  pretty, 
though,  for  when  the  sun  gets  up  there 
are  lots  of  spider-webs  with  dewdrops  on 
them  shining,  and  it  looks  like  lace  and 
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diamonds  over  everything.  Then  it’s  so 
clean  and  so  still  that  you  feel  as  if  the 
world  was  just  made,  and  you  and  your 
guide  were  the  only  people  in  it,  as  you  go 
chunking  through  the  mud.  When  you 
get  into  the  woods  there  is  a Christopher 
Columbus  emotion  of  discovery,  and  at 
every  twist  of  the  portage  wonderful  ad- 
ventures seem  more  probable  to  happen. 
It  looks  and  feels  so  exactly  the  way  you 
like  things  that  it  seems  as  if  millions 
of  fairies  had  gotten  it  ready  and  then 
cleared  out  to  let  you  enjoy  it.  I like 
the  way  it’s  spotted  with  moving  lights 
and  shadows,  and  all  tangled  up  deeper 
and  deeper  as  you  look,  so  you  can’t  tell 
where  anything  begins  or  ends,  and  any 
black  log  a little  way  off  might  be  a 
caribou,  and  jump  up  and  go  crashing 
away  into  the  mix-up.  It  makes  me 
hungry  to  remember  the  woods. 

Well,  it  was  that  sort  of  thing  Mar- 
garet was  walking  through.  Neither  she 
nor  Godin  had  peeped  a word  for  an 
hour,  when  they  came  out  from  a portage 
on  a little  lake  that  was  solid  marsh 
half  - way  down  one  side  of  it.  Big 
bushes  were  scattered  thick,  and  there 
were  runways  crisscrossing  all  over  the 
place,  and  some  good  fresh  signs.  Godin 
stooped  and  put  his  hand  into  one,  and 
grinned  back  at  her  as  he  stood  up  and 
showed  her  how  big  it  was;  and  Mar- 
garet says  she  sneaked  like  a mouse 
down  that  marsh,  and  her  skirt  was  so 
sopping  it  didn’t  make  a sound  in  the 
grass,  and  there  wasn’t  a breath,  only 
the  little  gurgle  as  the  water  ran  back 
when  they  lifted  their  feet  out  of  their 
tracks.  All  the  same,  suddenly  she  heard 
a great  soft  rustle,  and  Godin’s  hand  was 
on  her  shoulder  that  very  second,  pushing 
her  down.  They’d  started  a caribou. 

Down  she  went  on  her  knees  in  the 
wetness,  and  of  course  her  rifle  was  at 
her  shoulder  as  she  dropped;  for  Mar- 
garet is  game,  and  her  first  impulsion 
would  be  to  shoot  whatever  was  happen- 
ing. Down  the  gun-barrel  she  saw  on 
the  landscape  a black  lump  that  appeared 
silently  between  bushes  and  then  disap- 
peared and  then  came  out  again.  Well, 
she  banged  away,  but,  I regret  to  say, 
too  unspocifically,  for  the  black  lump, 
which  was  a young  caribou,  took  one 
more  fly  across  an  open  spot  and  went 
off  crackling  and  whacking  into  the  for- 


est as  healthy  as  ever.  And  Marga- 
ret looked  up  at  Godin  from  her  knees 
and  said, 

“ Is  he  gone  ?” 

And  Godin  said,  “ Oui,  madame — pas 
mal  parti.” 

And  then  she  felt  that  deathly  sick- 
ness of  life  which  is  the  most  immediate 
punishment  of  missing  a shot.  I don’t 
know  any  sorrow  such  as  that  is.  I may 
say  I am  a good  shot,  but  yet  I’ve  felt 
it,  and  I can  sympathize.  This  I will 
say  for  Margaret,  that  Godin  made  a 
mistake  in  having  her  kneel,  for  the 
caribou  had  seen  them  already,  and  cer- 
tainly it’s  harder  to  shoot  straight  when 
your  knees  are  sinking  through  cold 
mud.  However,  you  learn  those  pointers 
through  experience,  and  while  Margaret 
may  ride  better  than  I can,  she  hasn’t 
had  my  experience  in  shooting.  Anyway, 
she  missed  the  beast,  and  Walter  guyed 
her  and  tangled  her  up  so  she  didn’t 
know,  herself,  two  days  later,  how  far 
away  it  was  or  how  much  she  had  seen 
of  it.  I am  firmly  convicted  that  she 
thought  it  a long  way  off,  and  also  that 
it  wasn’t,  but  it’s  a frailty  of  the  human 
mind  to  make  out  things  you  can’t  do 
as  difficult  as  will  be  believed,  and  I can 
easily  forgive  it  in  Margaret. 

But,  my  suffering  aunt ! wasn’t  she 
keen  to  get  a caribou  after  that!  She 
kept  Godin  hunting  till,  being  naturally 
sliver-shaped,  he  was  worn  to  a tooth- 
pick, and  yet  she  couldn’t  get  another 
shot.  And  the  more  she  didn’t,  the  more 
her  liege  lord  guyed  her,  and  the  more 
she  knew  that  the  only  cure  for  his 
troubling  was  some  venison  of  her  pro- 
viding. And  so  it  happened  that  the 
morning  of  September  11  we  were  start- 
ing off  with  two  guides  and  two  boats, 
the  three  of  us,  up  the  Riviere  Sau- 
vage.  Walter  decided  he  wouldn’t  hunt 
that  day,  but  would  just  go  along  for 
the  trip. 

It  was  good  and  early  when  we  started 
— about  five — and  the  canoes  slid  off  the 
dock  into  wet  mist,  and  odds  and  ends 
of  it  were  curling  all  over  the  lake,  and 
the  breeze  caught  it  and  tossed  it  around. 
Everything  was  grayness,  and  the  tree- 
tops  stuck  through,  black  and  solid,  for 
the  sun  wasn’t  up  yet.  Margaret  got 
into  the  bow  of  her  canoe  with  a paddle, 
and  as  ours  slipped  past  she  turned  her 
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head  and  laughed  at  me,  for  she  was 
saying  some  verses  we  both  like,  about — 

'*  He  is  off  to  the  hilU  of  the  morning, 

By  the  dim,  untrodden  ways; 

In  the  cool,  wet,  windy  marshes, 

He  has  startled  the  deer  agraze.” 

And  I knew  she  was  thinking  about 
the  cool,  wet  marsh  where  she  had 
startled  one  agraze,  with  a large  lot  of 
sickening  jokes  on  her  tied  to  his  tail. 

Wo  paddled  and  we  portaged,  and  we 
paddled  and  we  portaged  some  more,  up 
that  rapidsy  little  river,  and  about  six- 
thirty  we  came  out  on  its  head  waters, 
Lac  Sauvage.  By  this  time  there  was 
large  flat  sunshine  over  the  lake,  but 
in  the  woods  it  was  wet  and  darkish  yet, 
and  only  the  tips  of  the  spruces  had 
caught  any  brightness.  It  was  bully 
hunting — just  the  hour  when  a caribou 
might  be  stealing  down  to  drink  at  any 
old  pool  in  a corner.  So  we  shipped 
the  paddles  and  ourselves  without  a 
sound,  and  Margaret's  boat  slipped  ahead 
like  a fish  through  the  lake,  now  and 
then  shining  out  in  a splash  of  sun,  and 
now  and  then  hidden  in  a curl  of  mist 
that  the  sun  had  forgotten  to  melt. 

Straight  opposite  from  where  we  came 
in,  across  two  miles  of  water,  another 
little  river  flowed  into  Lac  Sauvage.  It 
hadn't  any  name — just  the  Lac  Sauvage 
inlet.  We  headed  for  that.  I was  to 
hunt  there  en  canot , paddling  quietly  up 
and  down,  for  it  had  good  marshes  along 
it  where  beasts  were  apt  to  feed.  Mar- 
garet was  to  go  on  a mile  or  more,  and 
then  leave  the  boat  and  walk  through  the 
woods  to  a little  pond  called  Lac  Coeur, 
because  it  was  the  shape  of  a heart.  All 
the  borders  of  it  were  cut  up  and  stamped 
brown  like  roads,  with  caribou  trails — it 
was  a splendid  place  to  hunt.  I gave 
Margaret  the  best  place,  but  of  course  I 
was  glad  to,  she  being  a lady — and  then, 
as  Walter  said,  it  really  was  Margaret’s 
hunt,  anyway. 

After  lingering  around  for  a while, 
wo  started  up  the  little  river,  I in  the 
bow  with  my  rifle,  Vezina  paddling,  and 
Walter  “ worshipping  nature,"  he  said, 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat.  The  water 
was  deep  enough  to  run  easily  even  with 
three,  but  it  was  snaggy,  beenuse  hardly 
anybody  ever  came  here,  and  the  wood 
was  never  cleared  away. 


Well,  I sat  in  the  bow,  as  silent  as 
death,  watching  keenly  with  a wary 
hunter's  eye  this  side  and  that,  and  lis- 
tening with  an  ear  well  trained  to  the 
silences  of  the  forest.  Vezina  paddled, 
and  we  slid  mysteriously  along  the  shores. 

When  all  of  a sudden  the  boat  went 
smack  on  a rock  with  a bang,  and  instant- 
ly, before  my  brain  cleared  from  the 
shock,  just  ten  feet  in  front  of  me,  from 
a little  island  covered  with  tall  grass, 
there  was  a wild  jump  and  a rush  and 
a swish — and  then  a flash  of  large  black- 
ness with  great  forks  to  it  bounded  up 
and  down,  up  and  down  through  the  daz- 
zling waving  of  the  grass.  You  can't 
imagine  how  bewildering  it  was  to  see  it, 
or  how  stunned  I was  with  the  two  things 
coming  together.  Then  the  boat  rico- 
chetted  with  another  crash  on  a snag,  and 
Vezina  whispered  in  a blood-curdling 
hiss — as  if  there  was  anything  to  whis- 
per about — 

u Un  car-r-ribou  ! C'est  un  car-r-ribou, 
M'sieur  Bob !" 

As  if  I thought  it  was  a muskrat! 

It  was  all  very  dizzying,  and  a great 
strain,  but  I did  the  best  I could,  and 
I did  it  calmly.  I stood  up  in  the  boat 
so  as  to  see  better,  and  cocked  my  rifle 
and  fired.  But  I had  bad  luck.  The 
standing  up  would  have  been  all  right, 
only  Walter  wriggled — or  something — 
and  that  whirled  my  gun  around  violent- 
ly, so  the  shot  didn't  seem  to  touch  the 
caribou,  but,  instead,  the  recoil  kicked  me 
in  the  shoulder,  and — I perhaps  winced, 
and — anyway,  the  boat  turned  over. 

Of  course  we  all  went  into  the  water — 
but  what's  a wetting  now  and  then?  It 
seemed  to  me,  and  it  seems  so  still,  that 
Walter  made  an  undue  rumpus  over  it. 
He  didn't  at  first,  for  he  was  very  busy. 
He  went  clean  down  to  the  bottom,  five 
feet  or  so,  and  probably  he  worshipped 
some  nature  down  there,  for  he  was  down 
quite  a while.  But  inside  of  five  minutes 
we  were  all  crawling  out  on  a rock  high 
and  dry — that  is,  the  rook  was  dry.  And 
the  first  thing  Walter  said  I had  to  laugh. 
He  looked  so  funny  and  he  spoke  so  ear- 
nestly I would  have  had  to  laugh  if  I had 
been  entirely  drowned,  instead  of  being 
engaged  merely  in  spitting  out  a gallon 
of  water.  One  eye-glass  was  broken,  and 
he  was  dripping  dismally  all  over,  and 
hi-  hair  was  glued  shinily  to  his  skull. 
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and  he  glared  at  me  with  the  dignity 
of  an  emperor  on  a throne.  He  evident- 
ly forgot  I could  speak  English,  for  he 
demanded  indignantly, 

u Pourquoi  ne  bouvez-vous  pas  reposer 
dans  les  canots?” 

. I pointed  out  to  him  between  spits 
that  you  can’t  repose  much  in  even  one 
canoe  while  it  turns  turtle,  but  he  treated 
me  coldly,  and  was  immediately  absorbed 
in  wiping  off  his  hair  with  a handkerchief 
wetter  than  water. 

V6zina  couldn’t  swim,  and  we’d  yanked 
him  out  by  one  leg  across  some  rocks, 
which  had  defaced  him  some,  and  he 
was  mourning  over  himself  like  a dove, 
all  in  a hunch  on  a stone,  and  Walter 
was  polite  to  him  with  a stately  politeness. 

“ Vezina,  je  suis  fache  que  vous  etes 
smashe,”  he  remarked — not  to  joke,  but 
just  because  he  always  talks  Franco- 
American.  When  I laughed  again  he 
turned  on  me  savagely. 

“ I think  you’ve  been  funny  enough 
for  one  morning,  Bob,  without — without 
— grinning  like  a — like  a — ape,”  and  his 
eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  said  it;  but  it 
wasn’t  reasonable,  for  when  you’ve  been 
funnj'  you  always  grin.  Then  he  in- 
quired vindictively,  “ Why  don’t  you  do 
something  ?” 

And  I just  said,  “ What  shall  I do?” 
and  that  made  him  madder. 

But  I didn’t  really  see  much  field  of 
activity  except  to  sit  and  click  our  teeth 
— V6zina’s  sounded  like  a sewing- 
machine,  and  we  were  all  shivering.  And 
everything  I said  and  everything  I didn’t 
say,  Walter  was  madder.  I couldn’t  seem 
to  please  him.  So  I retired  myself  be- 
hind a tree,  because  I had  to  laugh  when 
I looked  at  him  squeezing  his  " ling e” 
and  at  Vezina  hunching  and  crooning. 
They’re  awful  babies,  those  French- 
Canadian  guides  — they  think  they’re 
killed  if  they  get  batted  a little.  I be- 
lieve myself  that  an  accident  does  people 
good  now  and  then — wakes  them  up. 
Being  tipped  over  didn’t  hurt  me  at  all, 
only  toughened  me.  Anyway,  I stood 
behind  the  tree  and  choked  back  my  feel- 
ings and  watched  Walter  wring  out  his 
sacred  person  in  sort  of  echelons,  slanty- 
wisc  all  over  him.  It  didn’t  make  much 
difference  in  the  effect — there  seemed  to 
be  tanks  of  water  bubbling  to  the  surface, 
the  more  he  squeezed;  but  it  calmed  him. 


All  of  a sudden  he  remembered  that 
the  gun  and  our  coats  and  the  lunch  and 
Vczina’s  axe  were  still  under  a few  feet 
of  water,  and  he  gave  a wild-eyed  start 
and  shouted  out,  “ Fish  up  the  traps,” 
as  if  it  was  a well-known  military  order. 

Goodness  knows  I was  only  anxious  to 
satisfy  him,  so  I sprang  from  my  ambush 
quite  hurriedly,  and  very  unluckily  lit 
on  Vezina,  who  howled.  I apologized, 
but  I’m  sorry  to  say  Walter  couldn’t  con- 
trol his  unruly  member  yet,  and  he  made 
a few  more  unnecessary  remarks  about 
useless  long  legs  and  awkward  young 
colts  and  such  rather  ungentlemanly 
speeches.  But  in  a minute  we  were  hard 
at  it  fishing,  and  the  atmosphere  got  a 
little  gayer  as  we  hauled  up  this  and 
that  relic,  only  I suffered  excruciating 
pain  because  I didn’t  dare  laugh  when 
Walter  tried  not  to  get  wet.  Vezina’s 
speechless  grief  when  the  lunch  came  up 
— great  Scott!  but  it  was  a sad-looking 
lunch! — was  also  another  thing  which  I 
had  to  choke  back  my  smiles  over.  But 
I did  it,  and  with  tact  I managed  to 
work  myself  into  their  friendly  graces, 
and  soon  we  were  all  chuckling  with 
each  other  in  the  kindest  way.  Nobody 
stays  cross  long  in  the  woods,  or  if  they 
do  they  don’t  belong  there. 

Then  Vezina  thought  of  a thing  and 
remarked  it  openly,  which  I must  say 
dampened  my  spirits.  Of  course  I want- 
ed Margaret  to  get  a caribou,  and  of 
course  I’m  always  ready  to  give  up  to 
ladies,  as  I have  been  educated  to  believe 
that  " place  aux  dames  ” is  the  founda- 
tion of  morality.  But  when  V6zina  said 
that  my  caribou,  which  I had  just  barely 
not  killed,  had  gone  off  towards  Lac  Coeur, 
and  that  very  likely  madame,  which  is 
Margaret,  would  get  a shot  at  him,  I 
will  say  it  struck  a cold  pang  to  my 
heart.  It  seemed  so  cruel  that  out  of  all 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  Margaret  should 
have  to  choose  that  one,  my  own  peculiar 
caribou.  It  made  the  sorrow  of  losing 
him  sharper,  somehow.  It  appeared  to 
me  disagreeable,  as  well,  for  Vezina  to 
add  this  speech: 

“ If  madame  gets  a shot,  we  will  have 
venison  in  camp  this  time,”  was  what 
he  said.  “ Madame  is  determined — 
' tan  ne  * — to  kill.  Also  she  is  composed — 
steady.  She  shoots  well.  File  ne  manque - 
ra  pas  ccffe  fois , — madame 
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Now  you  know  there  was  no  use  in 
his  wandering  on  that  way.  I'd  been 
composed  enough  myself  when  I shot, 
but  how  can  anybody  be  steady  when  his 
fat  brother  gives  a big  wriggle  and  tips 
the  boat  over?  French  guides  are  dis- 
gustingly garryless.  It  made  me  nervous, 
that  idea  of  Vezina’s,  for  I could  see 
he  was  right  on  one  point,  and  that  the 
caribou  most  likely  would  come  out  on 
Lac  Occur,  that  being  the  nearest  water. 
I didn't  wish  Margaret  any  bad  luck — 
of  course  everybody  knows  that, — but  it 
didn't  seem  quite  the  right  thing  that  her 
first  caribou  should  have  such  big  horns. 
One  ought  to  begin  at  the  bottom  to  be 
symmetrical.  I'd  hate  to  have  Margaret 
get  conceited  and  cocky  and  think  she 
was  it,  so  I didn’t  know  but  it  would  be 
better  for  her  own  good,  if  she  got  a 
chance  at  it,  that  she  should  miss  that 
especial  caribou.  Knowing  the  nature 
of  women,  I feared  she  might  get  stuck 
on  herself  and  spoiled  for  practical  use. 

Well,  then,  I kept  listening,  with  my 
ears  full  cocked,  for  a shot  from  towards 
Lac  Occur,  and,  sure  enough,  we  hadn’t 
quite  finished  fishing  up  the  delicatessen 
before  it  came — rip — bang — thunder-und- 
dunder — it  rang  out  and  died  majestical- 
ly away.  It’s  a most  startling  thing  to 
hear  a shot  about  half  a mile  through  the 
woods  — it  sounds  so  calm  and  fatal. 
Nothing  I know  of  is  as  striking^  except 
when  a muskrat  jumps,  and  that’s  more 
sudden.  Well,  Walter  and  Vezina  and 
1 all  stopped  in  our  tracks  and  stared  at 
each  other,  and  it  seemed  as  important 
as  what  President  was  elected.  Nobody 
spoke  a word,  but  we  just  listened  in- 
tently to  the  slow  echo  dying  in  the  hills. 
Of  course  we  were  mostly  trying  to  see 
if  there  was  to  be  another  shot,  but  there 
wasn’t,  and  so  we  couldn’t  tell  a blessed 
thing  about  what  had  happened.  She 
might  have  missed  him  clear  and  not  got 
another  chance.  Or  she  might  have 
wounded  him,  and  ho  have  gotten  away 
where  they’d  have  to  follow’  him  up  be- 
fore firing  again.  Or,  as  Walter  sug- 
gested and  Vezina,  being  nasty  to-day, 
thought  likely,  she  might  have  dropped 
him  dead  at  the  first  pop. 

Anyway,  we  couldn’t  toll,  so  we  just 
had  to  wait  there,  shaking  and  shivering 
— for  the  matches  had  all  got  wet,  of 
course — till  something  happened.  And  it 


did  seem  as  if  it  would  never  happen. 
I thought  we  ought  to  go  to  Lac  Coeur 
to  see  if  we  couldn’t  help — it  seemed 
unmanly  to  leave  a woman  almost  alone 
to  fight  a great  caribou,  and  three  men 
are  a good  thing  in  many  cases.  But 
Walter  and  Vezina  both  jumped  on  that 
idea,  and  said  we’d  arrive  just  in  time 
to  scare  the  beast  if  he  was  wounded,  or 
get  in  the  way  awfully,  and  Margaret 
could  look  after  herself.  So  I was  over- 
ruled— the  worst  part  of  being  young  is 
the  bossing.  We  waved  our  arms  and 
walked  up  and  down  two  rocks  and  a 
log,  and  kept  our  ears  peeled  for  another 
shot.  But  not  a shot  came — not  a sound 
of  any  sort  to  relieve  our  dulness  for 
about  two  hours  and  a half — and  then 
far  back  in  the  woods  we  heard  a crack, 
and  then  some  more  cracks,  harder  and 
freer,  and  I knew  in  my  sinking  soul, 
from  the  careless  way  of  stamping  along 
— I knew  that  they  had  got  a caribou. 
People  are  selfish  when  they’ve  had  good 
luck,  and  don’t  reflect  how  they  may  be 
injuring  other  people’s  hunting  by  their 
noise.  Of  course  my  gun  was  wet,  and 
I couldn’t  have  shot  if  I'd  seen  one,  but 
it  was  just  as  inconsiderate  of  Margaret. 

In  a minute  we  saw  them  winding 
through  the  trees  and  over  the  rocks  and 
logs,  Margaret  in  front  with  her  gun  on 
her  shoulder,  grinning  all  over,  and  with 
just  the  cocky  sort  of  a look  that  I was 
afraid  she  would  have.  And  behind  her 
came  Godin,  or  a walking  thing  of  some 
sort — you  couldn't  have  told  whether  it 
was  a man  just  by  looking,  for  he  was 
bent  over  double  under  a great  floppiness 
that  was  dark  gray  and  furry  and  enor- 
mously horny.  Gee!  what  horns!  It 
was  the  biggest  head  killed  that  year  in 
the  club.  With  all  my  generosity  I 
couldn’t  help  gnashing  my  teeth  to  think 
how  mean  it  was,  and  what  a mere  ac- 
cident also,  that  she  should  get  it  in- 
stead of  me.  There  are  some  things  very 
hard  to  be  generous  about,  and  caribous 
are  one,  and  that  head  was  so  inappro- 
priate to  Margaret,  a simple  beginner, 
and  a girl. 

But  she  came  prancing  along,  and  we 
stood  and  waited  silently,  only  Vezina 
brought  out  a deep  satisfied  “Ah-h!” 
in  the  sort  of  way  that  makes  you  feel 
like  chunking  a man  in  the  lungs,  and 
Walter  gave  a silly  crow  and  waved  his 
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old  cap,  which  he’d  just  fished  out  of 
the  deeps.  Margaret  stopped  suddenly  as 
she  got  to'  the  open  and  stared  at  us 
standing  in  a row,  with  water  oozing 
from  every  pore,  and  chattering  our  teeth. 

“What  in  the  world!”  she  said.  “I 
never  saw  three  such  scarecrows.” 

I leave  it  to  anybody  if  that  showed  a 
kind  heart,  when  she  was  nice  and  dry 
herself  and  bringing  her  sheaves  with 
her.  But  I am  still  very  fond  of  Mar- 
garet, and  she  has  good  points,  and  so 
I forgive  and  forget.  Then,  while  Godin 
brought  out  dry  matches,  and  he  and 
Yezina  jumped  around  and  built  a roar- 
ing fire,  there  was  a lot  of  talk  about 
the  shooting.  The  guides  were  as  pleased 
as  Punch,  and  Walter  seemed  as  de- 
lighted as  if  he’d  got  the  beast  himself, 
which  is  just  like  Walter’s  laziness;  and 
as  for  Margaret — 

Well,  Margaret  certainly  is  a nice  girl, 
but  I do  think  she  might  have  remem- 
bered that  it  was  my  caribou,  and  that  I 
was  the  one  that  scared  him  for  her.  If 
I hadn’t  fallen  into  the  river,  I’d  have 
killed  him,  sure  as  fate,  on  the  second 
shot,  and  then  where  would  have  been 
her  chance?  In  the  sight  of  heaven  I 
gave  her  that  caribou,  and  I don’t  grudge 
her  an  inch  of  him,  as  any  one  may  see, 
if  only  she’d  given  me  credit.  But  it 
made  me  sick  to  see  how  she  took  all  the 
honor  to  herself. 

“I  got  him  on  the  first  shot,  Wallie,” 
she  boasted.  “ I hit  him  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  he  fell  plump — dead  that 
second, — and  it  didn’t  hurt  him  at  all. 
I’m  awfully  glad  he  didn’t  suffer,  Wallie.” 

Wasn’t  that  just  like  a girl,  to  want 
to  do  murder  pleasantly?  They  can’t 
seem  to  be  whole-souled  about  things — 
yet  you  know  I admire  and  revere  their 
virtues — I do,  by  ginger!  Then  Godin 
went  on  to  tell  how  well  she’d  hunted  the 
beast,  and  how  cool  she  was,  and  what 
a hard  shot  it  was  at  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards  through  some  trees,  and  all  in  a 
fawning  sort  of  a way  that  would  try 
any  straightforward  person’s  patience. 
But  Walter  swallowed  it  down  and 
begged  for  more,  and  Margaret  behaved, 
I thought,  just  a little  undignified  for 
an  elderly  married  woman — she’s  all  of 
twenty-four,— for  sho  jumped  around  and 
squealed,  and  asked  Walter  if  he  could 
see  her  through  the  glory  of  it,  and  if 


she  was  “ no  a bonny  fighter  ” like  Alan 
Breck  in  Kidnapped,  and  a whole  lot  of 
such  stuff.  As  for  me,  I was  perfectly 
polite,  but  I didn’t  slop  over,  and  I was 
really  very  desirous  to  stand  by  the  fire 
and  get  warm.  So  Walter  had  to  begin 
his  guyiness  at  me,  being  cut  off  from 
Margaret  for  the  present. 

“ Our  precious  Bobby’s  a little  sore,” 
he  began  it, — and  I don’t  think  that  was 
a pleasant  way.  “ But  what’s  the  trouble? 

It  can’t  be — but  no,  I wouldn’t  insult  our 
Bobby  by  the  thought,”  and  he  stopped, 
and  looked  watery  around  the  eyes  the 
way  he  does  when  he’s  being  especial- 
ly foolish.  He  knows  I hate  to  be  called 
“ our  Bobby.”  Well,  of  course  Margaret 
waited  for  him  to  come  out  with  it,  and 
I watched  him  from  behind  the  fire,  and 
I knew  he  was  going  to  be  silly,  but  I 
couldn’t  think  of  anything  to  say  to  stop 
him.  In  a second  he  was  at  it  again. 

“ I wouldn’t  hint  that  a gentleman  was 
jealous  of  a lady’s  success — far  from  it. 
Curious,  though,  that  the  same  morning 
should  bring  such  different  fortunes  to 
you  and  Margaret.  What  were  you 
shooting  for,  Bob?  Were  you  perhaps 
trying  a carom  shot  on  that  caribou? 
Now  that  would  be  interesting.  With 
all  the  others  you  have  killed — but  I for- 
get. Let  me  see.  Bob;  have  you  ever 
killed  a caribou?” 

Now  Walter  knows  as  well  as  I do  that 
I haven’t,  but  he  knows,  too,  that  there’s 
always  been  some  trouble.  He  went 
on  again: 

“ But  perhaps  I wrong  you.  Perhaps 
it  may  have  been  from  unselfishness  that 
you  tipped  the  boat  over  and  scared  the 
caribou  to  Lac  Coeur.  That  was  hand- 
some of  you,  Bob — but  too  radical.  Next 
time  remember  you  can  attract  a*  wild 
beast’s  attention  just  by  yelling.  Or 
waving  your  arms,  even — that’s  better  for 
the  subsequent  hunting.” 

Now  I don’t  think  all  that’s  very  funny. 

It  seems  to  me  plain  tiresome,  but  Walter 
was  tickled  with  it,  and  he  might  have 
gone  on  for  an  hour  if  right  there  I 
hadn’t  begun  to  have  a feeling  that  I 
couldn’t  stand  any  more.  I felt  the  way 
I did  when  I was  a kid  and  wanted  to 
cry — but  imagine  a fellow  of  fourteen 
crying!  So  I came  from  behind  the  fire 
suddenly,  and  I said,  as  nicely  as  I know 
how,  he  being  older — “Walter,”  I said, 
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respectfully,  “you  talk  like  a teapot.  I 
suppose  you  could  be  funny  like  this  a 
month,  and  I’d  have  to  take  it,  but  I 
must  say  I don’t  think  it’s  very  nice  of 
you.  I mind  losing  a shot,  like  anybody 
else,  and  I think  you’ve  rubbed  it  in 
enough.  I had  to  be  cheerful  when  you 
were  cross,  because  you  would  have  taken 
my  head  off.  Boys  aren’t  allowed  to  have 
any  tempers,  or  they  get  punished.  And 
if  they  do  have  them  they  get  made  fun 
of  and  can’t  answer  back.  And  I’m  cold 
and  hungry.  And,  anyway,  Margaret 
does  owe  that  caribou  to  me,  for  if  I 
hadn’t  fallen  in  the  water  I’d  have%shot 
him  next  time,  and  I did  scare  him  over 
to  her  to  shoot,  and  nobody  gives  me 
any  credit.” 

Well,  sir,  Margaret  is  a brick.  She 
just  blinked  at  Walter  and  at  me,  and 
she  ordered  as  quick  as  she  could: 

“ Walter,  explain  this,”  and  he  told  her 
about  the  shooting  and  the  spilling  and 
all  that,  which  he  hadn’t  before.  “Oh!” 
said  Margaret,  and  she  walked  straight 
over  to  me,  and  I was  deathly  afraid 
she  was  going  to  kiss  me,  or  something 
unpleasant.  But  Margaret’s  got  sense. 
She  just  took  hold  of  my  shoulder  and 
shook  me  a little  and  said,  “You  cub!” 
and  then  she  laughed,  but  not  disagree- 
ably. “ Walter’s  perfectly  horrid,”  she 
said,  and  that  of  course  pleased  me.  “ He 
makes  both  our  lives  wretched.  Bob,  but 
we’ll  unite  against  him  and  see  if  we 
don’t  get  even.  And  about  the  caribou — 
I didn’t  understand.  Of  course  he’s  owing 
as  much  to  you  as  to  me,  and  you  have  a 
much  better  right,  because  you’ve  had  so 
much  more  experience  in  hunting  than  I. 
I’m  just  a greenhorn,  you  know — it  was 
just  beginner’s  luck,  my  getting  him.” 

How  can  anybody  help  liking  a girl 
who  talks  sensibly  like  that  ? And  I was 
relieved  also  to  see  it  hadn’t  made  her 
cocky.  She  went  on  : 

“ I won’t  give  him  to  you,  because  I 
know  you  wouldn’t  take*  him,  but — I’ll 
tell  you  what — I’ll  consider  you’ve  given 
him  to  me  for  my  birthday?  I’ll  have 
him  mounted  as  fine  as  a fiddle,  and  hung 
up  on  the  wall,  if  we  have  to  build  an 
addition  to  the  house  to  hold  him,  and 
over  the  horns  I’ll  have,  ‘ Many  Happy 
Returns,  from  Boh  to  Margaret.’  ” 

Well,  of  course  that  made  us  all 
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laugh,  and  then  Walter  held  out  his  hand 
and  said : 

“ Cub,  I beg  your  pardon.  I ran  the 
thing  into  the  ground,  and  I’m  sorry, 
for  you’re  a good  cub.” 

And  then  my  animosities  were  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  I felt  very  cheerful,  and 
could  kick  my  legs  and  join  with  the 
guides  in  admiring  the  “ panaches  ” — the 
horns,  you  know.  After  all,  it’s  a won- 
derfully comfortable  feeling  to  have 
“ meat  in  camp,”  no  matter  who  has 
gotten  it.  Walter  says  the  all-over  glow- 
ing sensation  that  comes  after  a kill  is 
a direct  inheritance  from  old  barbarous 
days,  when  people  went  hungry  unless 
they  did  kill  something.  I suppose  so. 
Walter  knows  a lot,  and  when  he’s  not 
being  a guy  he’s  a satisfactory  brother. 

It  was  nice  going  down  the  Riviere 
Sauvage  again,  for  we  made  all  the  noise 
we  wanted,  which  is  always  a pleasure, 
and  everybody  was  joyful.  Margaret’s 
boat  was  still  ahead,  and  out  of  the  mid- 
dle of  it  stuck  up  those  enormous  horns, 
and  once  in  a while  she  would  turn 
around  from  the  bow,  where  she  was  on 
her  knees  paddling,  and  pat  the  horns 
and  call  out, 

“ Thank  you,  Bob — I like  your  pres- 
ent, Bob.” 

Which  of  course  made  me  feel  bene- 
ficial. And  then  Godin  would  knock  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  on  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  lay  it  carefully  in  the  bottom, 
and  clear  his  throat  and  begin  singing. 
Godin’s  voice  just  suits  the  woods  when 
you’re  floating  down  a little  hidden  river 
in  a canoe,  and  I love  to  hear  him  sing, 

“ Quand  le  canot  vole. 

Bon  eat  en  canot.” 

That’s  not  the  story,  but  yet  it  all  is  a 
part  of  Margaret’s  and  my  hunt  and  of 
the  day  that  is  now  crystallized  to  the 
wall  in  the  hall  of  Margaret’s  house, 
where  that  big  caribou  head  is  hanging, 
on  a shield  of  black  oak.  Over  the  top 
is  carved, 

“ Many  Happy  Returns,  from  Boh  to 
Margaret.” 

And  I want  to  say  again  that  I have 
the  highest  respect  for  Woman,  and  I 
think  that,  for  a girl,  Margaret  hunts 
very  nicely. 
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street,  fades  into  the  distance;  while  the  cheerfully,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  no- 
driver,  his  ponderous  frame  balanced  on  body  has  spoken,  “each  bottle  contains 
the  stop,  clinging  to  the  car  by  one  arm  twenty-five  lights  . . , and  the  more  wind 
and  waving  hysterically  with  the  other,  the  merrier.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put 
gives  vent  to  an  explosion  of  stage-laugh-  a piece  in  your  pipe  and  spit  on  it.  No 
ter  to  cover  his  retreat  with  dignity,  con-  more  stand  in’  ’round  waitin’  fer  the  wind 
eluding  with  a snappy  appreciation  on  to  stop  , . . on  the  street  and  iu  the  parlor 
the  truckman’s  hypothetical  family-tree  where  the  ladies  can’t  stand  fer  the  smell 
that  no  reconstructing  on  my  part  can  o’  sulphur  it  takes  the  place  o’  matches.” 
make  readable.  You  might  easily  lose  sight  of  your 

The  excitement  oyer,  you  become  ab-  mission — a visit  to  the  market — and  drift 
sorbed  in  your  fellow  passengers.  The  along  in  this  interesting  company  to  the 
Italian  peasants  fresh  from  the  Island,  East  River  Bridge,  but  something  more 
with  tickets  attached  to  them  indicating  material  than  mere  intuition — a fresh 
their  destination,  clutching  their  wretched  gust  blowing  from  the  east,  pregnant  with 
bundles;  the  elderly  weather-beaten  stoic  meaning — tells  you  that  you  have  reached 
of  the  water-front,  scowling  disdainfully;  your  destination. 

the  tired,  hoarse  gentleman  with  the  pin-  The  roar  of  an  interminable  procession 
point  pupil  and  the  marble  eye,  “want-  of  wagons  and  trucks  rolling  along  the 
ed  ” at  police  headquarters  and  wisely  on  broad  open  quays,  the  throng  of  men  in 
the  move;  the  4i  street  man  ” with  his  lit-  greasy,  fishy  coats  and  great  top-boots 
tie  troy  containing  tubes  of  sodium  to  rushing  about  opening  barrels,  the  ar- 
light  your  pipe  with;  and  add  to  this  cade  and  its  pyramids  of  oyster-baskets, 
nondescript  humanity  a few  free-lunoh  Hanking  the  street,  the  endless  shuffle  of 
victims — and  you  have  your  fellow  pm-  the  crowd  passing  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
singers  in  this  derelict  of  u horse-ear  that  flapping  awnings,  the  secluded  “quick- 
bumps  its  spasmodic  way  from  the  Bat-  lunch  ” room  with  predigested  “sinkers” 
tery  to  the  market.  at  excursion  rates,  and  the  innumerable 

“Yes.  sir.”  begins  the  sodium  - man.  booths  with  their  chaotic  assortment  of 
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tools,  pipes,  tobacco,  woollen  caps  and 
socks,  shirts  and  scarfs,  half  hidden  by 
the  group  of  idlers,  and  the  lofty  pro- 
portions of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  beyond 
towering  above  it  all  in  the  misty 
drowsiness  of  a midsummer  sky,  give 
to  the  market  a peculiar  distinction — a 
cachet  of  its  own. 

“ But  the  smell  and  all  those  slippery 
crawling  things!”  objects  your  artist 
friend  of  the  French  peasant  school,  whom 
you  have  dragged  hither  by  force.  It  is 
true  the  place  smells ; and  in  spots  crabs 
run  rampant  like  magnified  spiders,  first  in 
boxes,  then  gambolling  gleefully  along  the 
pavement,  only  to  be  dropped  back  into  one 
of  the  many  barrels  that  line  the  street. 
But  even  these  crawling,  evasive  things 
should  not  be  condemned  too  hastily — a 
chat  with  Billy  Edwards,  fish-dealer, 
philosopher  and  naturalist  of  the  mar- 
ket, will  show  you  that  they  exhibit 
at  times  characteristics  that  seem  to  be 
almost  human. 

There  are  the  hypocritical,  philosophic 
crabs — dcmure-looking  things  that  sit  by 
the  hour  gazing  wistfully  into  the  blue 
sky,  patiently  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
attach  themselves  to  anything  pliable.  A 
crab  like  this  is  a mountain  of  pent- 
up  energy,  according  to  Billy,  and  a 
glance  at  the  latter’s  fingers  will  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  person  that 
he  has  substantial  reasons  for  speaking 
with  authority. 

“ You  see,  it's  this  way,”  he  says,  indi- 
cating a large  specimen:  u After  he’s  ben 
settin’  out  there  in  the  sun  bakin’  and 
sweatin’  for  a couple  o’  hours,  he’s  full  o’ 
hell,  just  like  a human  . . . and  that  nerv- 
ous with  hold  in’  himself  in,  tryin’  ter 
look  pleasant,  that  when  he  do  freeze 
on  to  you,  you  git  the  combined  pressure 
of  a wrhole  gineration  o’  crabs.  See?  . . . 
Now  with  them  that’s  in  the  bar’l  it's 
different.”  A glance  in  the  barrel  dis- 
closes a confused  mass  of  wri thing  crabs 
bent  on  destroying  one  another. 

“ They’re  overdoin’  it  and  exhaustin’ 
themselves  with  overwork,  and  when  it 
comes  to  a good  show-down  they  ain’t  got 
the  grip,  like  them  quiet  ones,  because 
they  ain’t  in  trainin’;  it’s  the  excitement 
they’re  after,  and  missin’  legs  or  arms 
don’t  cut  no  ice  with  them  as  long  as 
they  git  what  they’re  after;  but  when  it 
comes  to  handlin'  them  quiet  ones  that 


sets  scratchin’  themselves  in  the  sun  with- 
out sayin’  a word,  an  ammytoor  had  bet- 
ter use  boxin’-gloves,  or  he’ll  feel  as  if 
some  one  had  laid  hold  o’  him  with  a 
red-hot  monkey-wrench  . . . see  ?” 

You  cross  the  street  to  the  iron  loggia 
opposite,  where  the  wholesale  business  of 
the  market  is  transacted  amid  a furious 
activity,  in  which  boxes  are  wrenched 
open,  strewing  their  contents  about  ap- 
parently at  random;  where  men  shout 
hoarsely  for  ice,  and  monstrous-looking 
fish  are  weighed  and  quickly  seized  by 
these  toilers  of  Fulton  Market,  who 
splash  merrily,  in  their  great  top-boots, 
through  the  puddles  underfoot,  as  they 
go  about  their  business  of  distributing  it 
to  the  trade. 

Like  most  of  New  YTork’s  picturesque 
spots,  the  market’s  real  significance  does 
not  reveal  itself  at  first  glance;  and  one 
might  pass  for  weeks  at  a time  before 
discovering  that  in  the  shadow  of  the 
market,  completely  screened  from  the 
street,  nestles  one  of  the  most  delight- 
fully picturesque  bits  of  New  York.  So 
effectively  is  this  concealed  that  it  is  not 
until  you  follow  the  adjacent  pier,  through 
a throng  of  men  who  rattle  past,  pushing 
hand-trucks  top-heavy  wutli  their  load  of 
oysters,  that  you  come  upon  the  market’s 
piece  de  resistance . 

Moored  side  by  side,  in  the  angle 
or  basin  formed  by  the  adjoining  pier 
and  the  market,  their  bowsprits  almost 
scraping  the  latter’s  walls,  are  the  long, 
graceful  fishing-schooners  of  the  Glouces- 
ter and  Hatteras  fleet,  with  a crowed  of 
seamen  busily  engaged  in  unloading  the 
cargo  of  herring  or  mackerel.  Hoarse 
orders  arc  shouted;  ice  is  demanded  in  a 
long-drawn  howl  of  despair;  pulleys 
rattle;  baskets  creaking  under  their  load 
of  fish  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  hold  to 
be  seized  by  two  sturdy  seamen  and 
swung  over  the  port-rail,  there  to  be 
caught  by  the  men  balancing  themselves 
on  the  slippery  floats  below'  and  dragged 
across  to  the  market.  The  movement 
here  is  irresistible.  Tugs  arrive,  pre- 
ceded by  extraordinary  profanity;  men 
bustle  about,  a line  is  cast  in  some- 
where, and  presently  a schooner  slips 
her  moorings  and  glides  gracefully  into 
the  stream,  where  another,  fresh  from 
the  “Banks,”  waits  eagerly  to  occupy 
her  berth. 
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and  beats  a hasty  retreat;  while  the  rod* 
haired  freckled  man,  and  In'-  hlKou$ 
friend  of  the  rubber  spiders  ehilled  to 
the  quick,  hasten  for  further  stimulants 
across  the  street. 

It  is  not  tin*  Crowd  that  makes  work  so 
difficult  at  the  market.  You  become  ac- 
customed to  them,  Neither  is  it  the  b hi isi 
fellow  who  spit*  on  you  from  the  window 
above:  his  apologetic  face  tells  you  that 
it  is  merely  another  case  of  “didn't  know 
the  gun  was  loed.d/*  It  is  the  man  in 
the  tug  whom  you  begin  to  loathe#  A 
person  of  unerring  judgment  and  of 
great  patience  is  tliis  vulture  of  the  river, 
to  whom  time  is  no  object , for  he  works 
on  a salary.  Secure  in  his  little  cabin < in 
the  lee  of  the  adjoining  pier,  ho  lies  in 
ambush,  noting  the  progress  of  your  work 
until  its  completion  i*  only  n matter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  and  then  shouts  through 
numerous  sp^king-tubc*  and  pounces  on 
your  foreground  to  steal  away  with  it 


down  the  river.  There  is  something  de- 
pressing in  the  evident  satisfaction  with 
which  this  pirate  of  the  docks  fulfils  his 
mission  of  shunting  foregrounds  and 
shifting  middle  distances;  ami  it  is  only 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  thing  that 
teaches  one  to  hoar  it  silently.  But  when 
this  displacing  mania  is  carried  to  the 
extent  of  putting  the  whole  market  on 
wheels  and  moving  it  a block  farther 
down  to  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by 
those  delightful  oyster-shacks  that  you 
intended  to  sketch  this  year,  which  in 
turn  Iul vr  }>r<  n moved  to  Staten  Island, 
it  is  little  winder  that  the  nnm  wbrt 
spends  his  life  chasing  buildings  that 
m« *v»-  sihnd.v  along  the  wot*  r-front,  or 
steal  around  the  corner  unobserved, 
learns  to  thank  Heaven  when  mi  lh<* 
morrow  he  sees  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  still 
in  Jfa  place. 

Ifulton  Market*  in  spite  of  the  renow* 
ting  craze,  has  still  retained  much  of  its 


Tut  Fulton  Arcade 

former  character.  Approached  from  the  But  if  Fulton  Market  retires  early,  it 
river  on  a late  autumn  afternoon,  this  makes  its  atonement  by  rising  with  the 
faded  * green  frame  structure  might  be  da  wn.  Long  before  the  port  and  star- 
taken  for  a bit  of  Gloucester  or  Grand  board  lights  of  the  river  craft  arc  ex* 
Miuiah.  At  four  oVlock  n hteh  falls  on  tiuguishod  for  t Ik-  day  the  market  begins 
the  market  : its  ponderous  door*  close  to  show  signs  of  activity.  Thin  spirals 
witl}  a grating  of  rusty  hinges;  halt*  slip  of  blue  smoke  rise  from  the  galleys  of  the 
into  place,  the  loggia  is  deserted;  a rural  fishing  - fleet,  hatchways  are  opened,  a 
ealiti  n places  the  feverish  activity  of  half  head  appears,  then  another;  presently  a 
an  hour  ago,  and  Fulton  Market  retires  figure  becomes  visible  on  the  deck  and 
ff»r  the  night.  stretches  itself;  a pale  yellow  streak  of 

This  is  its  chief  idt\  when  the  long,  light  in  the  east  sharply  outlines  a con- 
graeeful  >eltodoers  of  the  fishing  - fleet,  fuse •<!  mass  of  spa r>  ami  tangled  shrouds; 
rising  and  falling  in  the  wake  of-  the  dis-  doors  are  opened  in  the  market,  lights 
rapt  river  craft.  gradually  fade  into  a appear  in  the  window*;  seamen  hurry 
dks*p  velvety  black  in  the  enveloping  eve-  along  flu-  dock,  baskets  swing  in  ami 
nitig,  and  a tiui  golijoo  light  Sift*  through  out  with  their  load  of  fish,  orders  an;* 
the  forest  of  masts  and  shrouds*;  beyond;  shouted  and  answered  by  a distant  veil; 
in  the  drowsy  toj>aleseent  haze  of  tluv  river.  turnout h the  . electric  lights  in  the  iron 
♦ he  ghostlike  proportions  of  the  Brooklyn  loggia  busy  silhouettes  of  figures  hustle 
Bridge  sweep  majestically  into  the  gray  about ; and  after  all  this  comes  a long- 
Tiofhingm  river.  drawn  shout  for  ice  that,  reverberate 
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along  the  docks — the  machinery  is  in 
motion  again! 

A healthy,  wholesome  life  like  this  in 
the  open  air,  beneath  a limitless  expanse 
of  sky  and  flying  clouds,  the  event- 
ful journey  homeward,  at  dusk,  along 
great  stretches  of  quay,  rich  in  ever- 
changing  scene  and  incident,  must  be 
its  own  reward. 

And  ruminating  thus,  you  approach 
Jimmy  Fry,  first  mate  of  the  deep-sea 
merchantman,  near  by. 

“ It  must  be  great  sport,”  you  begin, 
“ to  be  always  on  the  move  like  you. 
First  Australia  and  then — ” 

“Sport?”  he  shouts  indignantly,  cut- 
ting you  short  and  throwing  his  “quid” 
at  a stray  dog  below.  “ Say ! I’d  like  to 
get  some  o’  you  guys,  wot  writes  about  the 
i merry  sailor  ’ and  that  sort  o’  rot,  up 
on  the  foreroyal-yard  furlin’  a skys’yl,  in 
a hurricane — at  night — with  the  ship 
first  on  her  beam-ends,  and  next  minute 
takin’  a pitch  for’ard  as  if  ycr  travellin’ 
ter  meet  your  God  forty  feet  a second. 
Say!  that’s  the  time  you  wish  you  had 
ten  arms,  and  claws  on  yer  feet,  to  hang 
onto  the  foot-ropes  with!” 

The  longshoreman  leads  a healthy  ex- 
istence, free  from  dangers  like  this.  Re- 
mind him  of  it  when  you  catch  him 
whistling  contentedly,  and  sec  him  stop 
apologetically  to  curse  the  day  he  follow- 
ed his  vocation.  Jimmy  Fry  is  not  the 
only  pessimist ; the  water-front  is  throng- 
ed with  them.  But  with  the  captain  it 
is  different,  you  argue;  he  is  omnipotent, 
and  has  escaped  the  pessimistic  trend; — 
lord  and  master  of  all  he  surveys,  he  at 
least  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  calling.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
mate  to  seize  a belaying-pin  and  curse 
and  threaten  everybody  in  sight — every- 
body, of  course,  except  the  captain. 
There  is  the  rub!  He  alone  can  curse  to 
a full  house;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  irrevocably  empty  chair 
in  the  auditorium  that  accounts  for  much 
of  the  mate’s  peevishness.  So  you  find 
the  captain,  busily  engaged  in  sorting 
over  a confused  bundle  of  ship's  papers. 

“This  must  be  a great  life,  with  the 
open  sea  before  you  and  nobody  to 
answer  to  for  your  actions!”  you  begin 
enthusiastically.  Ilis  remarks  on  the  sea- 
faring life  are  not  fit  for  publication.  I 
have  yet  to  meet  the  man  actively  em- 
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ployed  at  a vocation  closely  relating  to 
the  sea  who  has  a good  word  to  say  for 
it.  Once,  to  be  sure,  I thought  I had 
found  him.  It  was  on  the  Fulton  Street 
pier,  last  year,  on  the  spot  formerly  oceu* 
pied  by  the  present  market.  lie  was  a 
small,  venerable  old  salt,  not  without  con- 
siderable dignity  in  his  bearing.  Ilis 
sandy-gray  hair  and  sun-baked  skin,  his 
large,  bony,  calloused  hands,  and  the 
curious  balancing  movement  with  which 
he  swung  down  the  dock  to  inspect  my 
sketch,  unconsciously  brought  back  youth- 
ful reminiscences  of  the  story-book 
mariner;  the  retired  “dernier  regime” 
skipper  such  as  one  might  have  met  in 
the  early  “ seventies,”  when  the  Black 
Ball  transatlantic  clippers  were  moored 
to  the  old  Beekman  Street  pier,  below. 

He  stood  for  some  time  absorbed  in  my 
work  before  I began  cautiously:  “That 
isn’t  a bad  sort  of  life — eh?” 

It  was  some  time  before  he  answered 
me;  for  the  sight  of  the  great  merchant- 
man drifting  gracefully  down  the  stream 
seemed  to  evoke  a flood  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries, as  he  stood  gazing  after  her  until 
she  disappeared  beyond  the  bend  in  the 
river.  Then  he  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  life,  its  variety  and  excitement. 
There  was  just  a note  of  regret  in  his 
remarks,  but  iii  spite  of  my  efforts  to 
draw  him  out,  he  was  always  impersonal. 

When  I outlined  our  conversation  to 
Tom  Bird,  pessimist  and  involuntary 
seaman  of  the  bark  Nancy,  he  squinted 
hard  at  me,  then  spat  upon  the  ground 
and  replied,  “ Gcmvj/i,”  in  withering  ac- 
cents. But  I was  not  to  be  put  off  so 
easily,  and  it  was  with  a feeling  of  con- 
scious superiority  that  1 pointed  out  my 
old  mariner,  who  now  stood  busily  en- 
gaged with  a toothpick  at  the  end  of 
the  pier. 

“So  that's  him — eh?  And  that’s  wot 
he  said — oh?”  And  then  Tom  Bird’s 
great  frame  shook  from  head  to  foot  witli 
uncontrollable  merriment. 

“ Say,  Jack,”  he  continued,  dryly, 
gradually  regaining  his  composure,  “ it’s 
a shame  to  take  an  ammytoor  like  you 
and  fill  him  full  o’  hot  air.  It  ain't  right 
nor  it  'tain't  kind.  That’s  old  Blinkov 
Doyle  yous  been  talkin’  to — and  it's  a 
hot  seaman  he’d  make!  Years  ago,  be- 
fore he  went  nutty.  Ik*  used  to  run  a 
canal-boat  on  the  Erie  Canal  !*’ 
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TIIE  air  of  the  crowded  pension 
dining  - room,  deliberately  over- 
heated in  the  interests  of  an  ample 
American  patronage,  was  thickly  sweet 
from  the  perfume  of  many  bunches  of 
narcissus  and  heavy  with  the  odors  of 
hot  foods.  The  result  was  a queer,  dizzy- 
ing blur,  through  which  I could  but  dim- 
ly distinguish  old  Indies  in  gray  satin 
and  lace  caps,  taking  hot  water  with  their 
dinner;  young  women  with  daring  coif- 
fures and  vivid  bodices,  who  had  a great 
deal  to  say  of  recent  excursions  into 
Egypt  and  the  farther  East;  intelligent, 
voluble,  middle-aged  women  who  through 
five  courses  benevolently  shared  their 
knowledge  of  Florentine  architecture. 
. . . It  thus  became  the  affair  of  my 
right-hand  neighbor,  who  had  beamed 
unaffectedly  as  I took  my  seat  at  table 
for  the  first  time,  to  recall  me  to  an 
exactor  consciousness.  Miss  Xesbit  was 
a pension  no  ire  of  long  standing;  and  to 
pour  into  a virgin  receptacle  the  highly 
aromatic  essence  of  the  Pension*  Cas- 
sini's social  life  was  a function  to  which 
her  taste  and  training  exquisitely  adapt- 
ed her.  I had  only,  therefore,  to  incline 
mutely  a receptive  ear  while  the  pivot 
of  her  sprightly  monologue  swung  stead- 
ily about  the  long  table  at  which  we  sat. 
With  this  intelligence  still  undigested.  I 
was  tin'll  made  aware  of  a second  dining- 
room, beyond  ours,  the  occupants  of 
whose  half-dozen  small  tables  ranked  as 
the  tension's  aristocracy.  Some,  it  is 
true,  had  bought  their  way  into  this 
rarer  air  by  the  payment  of  two  francs 
extra  a day;  but  there  were  an  exalted 
few-  -such  as  the  Baroness  von  Ilohcn- 
stcin  and  her  daughter — by  whom  the 
distinction  of  the  inner  dining-room  had 
not  thus  vulgarly  to  bo  purchased. 

" Then  that.  1 suppose,  is  the  Baron- 
ess," I remarked,  when  my  neighbor 
finally  paused  for  encouragement,—"  the 
lady  with  the  white  hair  and  the  old- 
fashioned  prettiness 


“And  the  slim,  dark  creature — I as- 
sure you  she  is  years  older  than  she  looks 
— is  her  daughter:  tlie  t Baronessina,’  as 
our  servants  call  her.  This  is  their  fifth 
winter  in  Florence — the  padrona  rents 
them  some  rooms  up-stairs  for  very  little 
— and  each  year  the  poor  mother  has 
done  everything  that  she  could  to  marry 
off  Augusta.  They  could  never  live  at 
home  and  keep  up  their  position — I be- 
lieve in  Germany  it  is  really  something 
to  be  a von  Ilohenstein, — for  they  have 
scarcely  a farthing.  And  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  Augusta  is  not  so  great 
a beauty  that  she  can  dispense  with  a 
dot . — Oh,  it  is  very  pitiful  for  madame.” 

Friiulein  von  Ilohenstein’s,  then,  was 
the  only  too  common  misfortune  of  con- 
firmed ineligibility — a fact  which  alone 
would  scarcely  distinguish  her  from  thou- 
sands of  more  or  less  hopeful  young 
ladies  living  cheaply  in  pensions  under 
the  anxious  chaperonage  of  impoverished 
elderly  mammas.  Yet,  looking  more 
closely,  an  individuality,  kept  well  in 
check,  seemed  to  lurk  beneath  the  smooth, 
ivory  subtleties  of  the  girl’s  face.  Her 
expression,  manner,  staidly  beribboned 
white  wool  dress,  conformed  almost  too 
perfectly  with  the  traditional  jeune-fille 
character;  it  was  quite  as  though  the 
mystifying  creature,  with  her  opaque 
Japanese  eyes  and  almost  professionally 
ingenuous  smile,  had  chosen  to  appear 
before  our  little  world  in  costume. 

Dinner  over,  we  straggled  into  the 
salon  — a long,  irregular  room,  with 
stuffy.  pseudo-Oriental  furnishings.  In 
and  out  its  doors  briskly  passed  a few 
women,  conspicuous  in  crisply  waved 
hair,  low-cut  gowns  and  evening  cloaks, 
who,  having  engagements  for  the  eve- 
ning. bad  no  desire  to  escape  the  sweet, 
ephemeral  prestige  this  gave  them. 
Those  le><  fortunate  won'  already  set- 
tling heavily  into  the  comfortable  out- 
lines of  occasional  sofas,  where  they 
would  remain  motionless  for  the  next 
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few  hours,  either  for  the  sake  of  a quite 
tepid  social  distraction  or  for  economy 
of  their  private  stores  of  fuel.  By  the 
latter  consideration  I surmised  that  the 
Baroness  and  her  daughter  were  in- 
fluenced. For  the  unhappy  Frau  Baro- 
nin was  meanwhile  attempting  to  mask 
an  expression  of  chronic  distress  by  one 
of  democratic  affability,  while  a group 
of  American  girls  cheerfully  did  their 
best  to  establish  cordial  relations  with 
her  by  gushing  about  Wagner.  But  she, 
poor  lady,  did  not  follow  them;  for  her 
own  part,  she  preferred  old-fashioned 
melodic  opera  with  a lively  little  ballet 
in  the  third  act.  And  outside,  in  the 
hall,  the  “ Baronessina,”  whose  unfriv- 
olous  taste  commended  no  such  trinkets, 
indulgently  regarded  the  sale  of  tur- 
quoise and  coral  ornaments  by  two  mer- 
chants from  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  admitted 
thrice  weekly  to  the  pension.  The  scene 
probably  bored  her,  and  I had  no  doubt 
that  she  scorned  the  vivacious  enthusiasm 
of  the  bargainers;  but  she  smiled  at  them, 
at  everybody,  with  a kind  of  questioning 
innocence.  The  Baronessina  began  to 
be  interesting. 

An  unpremeditated  acquaintance  was 
the  next  day  established  between  us.  The 
von  Hohensteins,  salon  was  next  mine; 
and  the  Baroness,  returning  from  her 
morning  walk  to  find,  of  all  things,  what 
was  technically  known  as  a u large  basket 
of  wood  ” within  her  door,  was  panic- 
stricken  lest  two  francs  fifty,  the  price 
of  this  unfamiliar  indulgence,  be  added 
to  her  bill.  Maria,  therefore,  the  sapient 
housemaid,  and  from  that  time  on  our 
reliable  envoy,  was  sent  to  ask  the  new 
arrival  whether  her  wood  had  not  by  mis- 
take been  left  with  the  Baroness;  and  if 
so,  whether  she  would  not  come  in  person, 
— first,  to  identify  the  fuel;  second,  to  di- 
rect its  removal.  The  excursion  of  iden- 
tification served  to  reveal  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Baroness’s  salon — a bleak, 
unsoftened,  not  too  well-aired  apartment 
— was  of  unmitigated  rawness;  its  stove 
an  empty,  futile  institution  of  rusty  chill. 
The  rest  of  the  house  was  so  very  hot, 
madarne  explained  in  hesitating  English, 
that  she  and  her  daughter  found  it  a 
relief  to  retire  to  their  cooler  apartment. 
Overheated  interiors  were  so  unhealth- 
f ill.  Moreover,  Pitti  was  fairly  suf- 
focated by  too  much  heat;  he  insisted, 
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indeed,  on  a cool  salon.  This  led  to  the 
introduction  of  Pitti — a creature  of  sleek 
contours  and  a cross,  sleepy  face,  who  had 
appropriated  a generous  corner  of  the 
salon  as  his  boudoir. 

With  all  their  gallant  attempts  to  avoid 
it,  the  von  Ilohenstein  surroundings  be- 
trayed a poverty  that  in  their  view  was 
a thing  to  be  borne  in  silence  and 
defiantly  mantled  at  the  approach  of 
strangers.  Though  they  were  in  Flor- 
ence with  avowedly  social  intent,  their 
schedule  of  distractions  was  modest. 
Occasionally  Augusta  began  directly 
after  breakfast  to  prepare  the  girlish 
toilet  in  which,  late  in  the  afternoon,  she 
would  accompany  her  mother  to  a tea, 
from  which  neither  returned  visibly  ex- 
hilarated. It  was  as  though  they  were 
always  expectant,  always  disappointed ; 
and  the  Baroness,  at  least,  had  grown 
weak  and  languid  through  repetition 
of  the  experience.  Sometimes  they 
went  to  the  opera;  and  once  to  a ball. 

Poor  Augusta’s  ball-dress  was  a scanty 
affair  of  thin,  chalk-white  silk,  and  it 
hardly  gave  her  the  air  of  being  fully 
clothed.  But  she  applied  all  her  highly 
concentrated  simplicity  to  her  role  of 
debutante;  and  the  occasion  was,  after 
all,  a fruitful  one.  Count  Mansueto,  of 
Naples,  by  an  elaborate  provision  of 
destiny,  was  not  only  present  at  the  ball, 
but  even  asked  an  introduction  to  the 
Baroness’s  daughter. 

A week  later  I met  Augusta  on  the 
stairs  as  I was  coming  up  from  an  early 
breakfast.  She  stopped  squarely  in  front 
of  me,  and  with  an  expression  of  in- 
fantile unworldliness,  began, 

u Oh,  my  dear  signorina,  I fear  we 
disturb  you  last  evening!” 

“ Not  in  the  least — ” 

“ But  surely  you  have  heard  us  ? — I am 
distressed  over  you.  The  Count  Man- 
sueto, who  came  to  call,  left  somewhat 
late. — You  know,  he  is  the  distinguished 
nobleman  of  Naples;  last  week  only  he 
came  to  Florence.  I met  him  at  the  ball. 

And,  my  dear  signorina,  for  two  hours 
last  evening  lie  make  me  declaration  on 
his  knees!” 

“ But  that  is  very  romantic.  Is  lie 
young,  beautiful?" 

“ Ah,  well,  he  is  not  young;  he  has 
no  hairs.  But  ’’ — as  though  this  second 
fact  had  a compensating  value — “ he  has 
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two  children!  Oh,”  she  added,  in  girlish 
rapture,  “ he  is  so  intense,  so  impas- 
sioned ! He  loves  me  very  much !” 

“ And  you  love  him  ?” 

Eraulein  von  Hohenstein  gave  an  Ital- 
ian shrug  and  looked  sweetly  into  the 
impenetrable  distance.  “ Oh,  I cannot 
tell. — we  await  renseignements  from  the 
Embassy.” 

It  deliciously  confirmed  earlier  impres- 
sions of  the  young  woman  that  she  should 
have  been  able  to  refer  her  decision  to  the 
arrival  of  official  certificates.  Complete, 
however,  as  was  her  emotional  control, 
the  Count’s  suit  was  not  without  its  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  her;  there  were  even 
days  when,  in  privacy,  and  under  the  stress 
of  detailed  confidence,  her  hesitating  in- 
nocence gave  way  to  something  almost 
like  vivacity,  with  distinct  indications, 
here  and  there,  of  mature  worldly  knowl- 
edge. Augusta  skilfully  glossed,  in  her 
confidences,  the  fact  that  Mansueto’s 
addresses  owed  a part,  at  least,  of  their 
significance  to  the  inconspicuousness  of 
his  competitors;  but  she  could  not,  with 
equal  readiness,  screen  her  inordinate 
desire  to  become  the  Contessa.  After 
the  lapse  of  a brief  interval,  the  Count 
called  daily.  The  Embassy’s  informa- 
tion, I inferred,  must  have  been  satis- 
factory, it  so  shortly  transpired  that  his 
suit  had  been  accepted, — with  enthusi- 
asm by  Augusta,  with  fluttering  anxiety 
by  the  Baroness,  and  with  shrill  contempt 
by  Pitti. 

The  announcement  was  indeed  made 
by  the  Baronessina  herself,  who  one  day 
came  to  my  door  with  a handkerchief 
loosely  wrapped  about  her  hand. 

“ I fear  all  in  the  pension  notice  my 
hand  at  luncheon,”  she  began,  with  an 
air  of  gentle  alarm.  “ And  yet  I must 
wear  the  ring  until  the  Count  fetch 
me  another.” 

Here  she  removed  the  handkerchief, 
disclosing  a substantial  ring  set  with  a 
single  diamond.  That  she  felt  an  im- 
measurable satisfaction  in  wearing  the 
symbol  of  betrothal,  and  that  her  genuine 
concern  was  lest  the  gem  were  not  bright 
enough  to  attract  general  attention,  there 
was  no  doubt;  but  she  continued; 

“You  like  it,  no?  I think  I do  not 
like  it.  Tt  is  of  the  first  wife.”  The 
marriage,  she  confessed  shyly,  in  leaving, 
would  take  place  in  a few  weeks. 


Now  from  the  outset  one  circumstance, 
and  that  the  predominant  one  in  the  life 
of  the  von  Hohensteins,  seriously  men- 
aced the  lovers’  happiness ; or  would  have 
done  so  had  not  Augusta  pitilessly  taken 
an  attitude  which  she  wished  interpreted 
as  maidenly  acquiescence. 

“ The  Count  does  not  love  Pitti,”  she 
once  casually  informed  me;  and  lest  I 
take  the  situation  too  seriously,  she  add- 
ed in  a whisper:  “But  what  matter? 

I do  not  love  him,  either!” 

The  Baroness  was  naturally  not  so 
ready  to  barter  an  old  affection  for  a new. 
Pitti's  rudenesses  to  the  titled  visitor 
she  interpreted,  more  or  less  openly,  as 
so  many  righteous  warnings;  and  when, 
one  afternoon  at  tea,  the  little  dog 
jumped  at  the  Count  and  tore  his 
trousers,  the  Baroness,  far  from  rebuking 
her  darling,  observed  indulgently  to  her 
guests:  “Ah,  what  will  you?  He  is  but 
a dog!” 

Nor  did  she  materially  alter  her  posi- 
tion even  when,  no  later  than  the  next 
day,  the  Count  took  the  extreme  stand 
of  declaring  that  his  marriage  with 
Augusta  was  conditioned  upon  Pitti’s 
complete  dissociation  with  the  future 
menage.  And  if,  as  he  was  reminded, 
this  involved  the  exclusion  of  the  Baron- 
ess also,  he  declared,  Augusta  quickly 
seconding  him,  that  he  would  then  be 
forced  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

lender  such  circumstances  as  these,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  marriage  could  not  too 
quickly  be  brought  about.  The  life  of 
the  von  Hohensteins  was  even  more 
pinched  and  chilly,  more  charged  with 
nameless  anxieties,  than  before  the  ro- 
mantic advent  of  the  Count.  Tom  be- 
tween her  honest  maternal  solicitude  for 
Augusta,  who  was  to  abandon  her,  and 
her  passionate  infatuation  for  Pitti,  who 
was  to  solace  her  declining  years,  the 
Baroness  passed  her  days  in  feverish  dis- 
quiet. Augusta,  meanwhile,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  declared  herself  distracted 
with  the  labor  of  preparing  a trousseau 
— of  which  the  poor  girl  was,  after  all, 
never  able  to  display  a shred, — really  gave 
herself  up  to  a frenzy  of  denationaliza- 
tion. The  Count’s  loud  distaste  for  Ger- 
man may  have  been  largely  prompted  by 
his  ignorance;  and  Fraulein  von  Hohen- 
stein’s  Italian  was  even  yet  so  halting 
and  schoolgirlish  that  she  felt  there  was 
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need  of  establishing  a stabler  medium 
of  communication  between  them.  Even 
with  her  mother,  therefore,  the  girl 
would,  during  these  days,  speak  only 
Italian  or  French;  her  smooth  black  hair 
she  dressed  in  a conspicuously  Italian 
mode;  and  she  zealously  filled  long  morn- 
ings with  an  endless  series  of  little  Ital- 
ian songs,  sung  to  her  own  tinkling  ac- 
companiment, and  of  so  desperately  gay 
a measure  that  it  was  quite  as  though 
some  sardonic  intent  must  lurk  in  them. 
In  her  excessive  desire  to  qualify  herself, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  reproach,  for 
the  coveted  station  and  title,  Augusta 
displayed  a thoroughgoing  sincerity  the 
moral  height  of  which  she  perhaps  had 
never  before  attained. 

In  our  narrow,  uneasy,  sensation- 
hungry  pension  world  of  Florence  mar- 
riages were  all  too  uncommon;  you  would 
scarcely,  said  Miss  Nesbit,  hear  of  two 
in  a season.  IIow  generously,  then,  did 
the  von  Ilohenstein  engagement  magnify, 
of  a sudden,  the  sober  local  repute  of  the 
Pension  Cassini ! Our  fellow  pension - 
nu ires,  making  their  daily  excursions  to 
Cook’s  or  other  public  meeting-place, 
were  conscious,  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  intimate  vantage-point,  of  wearing 
a quite  especial  lustre.  Augusta  and 
her  mother  became,  in  their  way,  celebri- 
ties, and  as  such  were  pointed  out  daily 
in  the  Cascine  when  they  took  fat,  un- 
willing Pitti  for  his  walk.  Pensions 
previously  vaunted  because  of  an  extra 
hot  course  at  luncheon  or  because  cakes, 
rather  than  biscuit,  were  served  with  tea 
in  the  afternoon,  would  now  have  been 
utterly  depleted  could  the  Cassini  only 
have  stretched  its  capacity  inimitably. 
Augusta,  by  no  means  unaware  of  all 
this,  even  fell  into  the  way  of  coming 
in  a little  late  to  dinner  with  the  now 
passive  Rareness;  nor  was  there  an  eye 
too  languid  or  engrossed  to  regard  them 
with  a prompt  and  hungry  curiosity.  It 
is  far  more  stimulating  to  be  the  object 
of  possibly  disagreeable,  certainly  en- 
vious, comment  than  of  pity;  and  Au- 
gusta had  endured  pity  for  so  long!  She 
smiled,  therefore,  in  the  faces  of  sus- 
pected detractors  with  a quite  untainted 
sweetness, — who  of  thorn  wore  a Count’s 
engagement  ring? 

The  Pension  Cassini  was  so  built  as  to 
enclose,  on  three  sides,  a modest  court- 


yard. To  the  inner  side,  farthest  from  tin* 
street,  had  been  modernly  affixed  a veran- 
da like  projection,  made  weather-proof 
in  winter  by  a glass  wall,  heated  by  a 
succession  of  very  hot  little  stoves  and 
furnished  with  easy  chairs.  In  this  mel- 
low atmosphere,  where  idle  old  ladies 
nodded  torpidly  and  younger  ones  inter- 
mittently embroidered,  popular  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  von  Hohen- 
steins  came  into  being,  took  becoming 
form,  and  was  authoritatively  dispensed. 
From  her  eminent  post  as  tender  of  the 
brew  Miss  Nesbit  would  come  thrice  daily 
to  sit  beside  me  at  meals;  and  through  her 
I was  gradually  made  aware  of  the  re- 
sentment developing  in  the  fiery  neigh- 
borhood of  the  veranda  stoves  at  what 
seemed  the  wanton  postponement  of  the 
Count’s  wedding.  Or,  if  not  wanton, 
what  adequate  cause  was  there  for  ma- 
king the  entire  pension  ridiculous,  after 
it  had  so  generously  interested  itself, 
after  it  had  indeed  gone  so  far  as  to  plan 
its  wedding-presents?  It  is  true  that 
there  was  one  prevalent  rumor,  said  Miss 
Nesbit,  cheerfully,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Baroness,  unable  to  forgive  the  now 
famous  impugnment  of  Pitti’s  character, 
had  constituted  herself  an  obstacle;  that 
arrangements  were  at  a standstill.  And 
it  had  also  been  hinted — Miss  Nesbit  look- 
ed at  me  sharply — that  Count  Mansueto 
had — how  should  they  put  it? — an  im- 
perfect sense  of  responsibility;  that  there 
was  a lady — it  was  to  be  understood  this 
was  only  a rumor — in  Venice;  and  that 
the  veranda  would  not  be  surprised  if  he 
turned  recreant  any  day.  Meanwhile 
several  families  whose  itineraries,  as  they 
called  them,  demanded  their  being  in 
Rome  for  Easter,  had  already  delayed 
leaving  for  a vain  four  weeks,  and  now 
felt  disposed  to  challenge  tho  inactivity 
of  the  persons  responsible  for  the  delay. 

In  short,  it  was  crisply  stated,  the  pen- 
sion attitude  had  become  extremely  def- 
inite; either  a spectacle  must  be  forth- 
coming or  tickets  would  be  bought  at 
once  and  trunks  packed  for  Rome  or 
the  Riviera. 

To  one  who  had  apprehended  Au- 
gusta’s own  inflexibly  resolute  state  of 
mind,  the  cause  of  the  delay  seemed  in- 
deed deeply  impenetrable.  In  view  of 
the  entirely  cheerful  promptness  with 
which  she  had  thrown  over  the  Baroness 
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and  Pit ti  at  the  fir^t  hint  of  their  l>eing 
in  disfavor,  it  was  not  readily  to  be  sur- 
mised what  she  might  consider  a genuine 
obstruction.  That  it  was  a question  of 
religion  I was  in  a position  to  deny;  for 
although  the  von  Hohensteins  had  for 
generations  stoutly  protested  against 
Count  Mansueto’s  church,  Augusta  airily 
shed  her  inherited  prejudices  on  the  day 
following  the  Count’s  declaration,  and 
within  a week  was  on  the  way  of  becom- 
ing a Catholic. 

Since  the  Baroness  spoke  no  Italian, 
and  wished  to  speak  none,  and  since  she 
had  found  no  one  except  Pitti  and  my- 
self with  whom  she  could  speak  German, 
the  burden  of  her  partial  estrangement 
from  her  daughter  affected  her  at  times 
to  the  point  of  a not  unnatural  hysteria. 
And  when,  one  day,  the  poor  lady  fell 
to  sobbing  in  my  room,  I felt,  for  the 
first  time,  that  I hated  the  fathomless 
Augusta.  “You  will  forgive  me/’  the 
Baroness  said,  in  her  pretty,  clear-cut 
German, — “ it  is  because  I am  so  very 
unhappy.  I have  been  unable  to  sleep 
for  many  nights;  it  is  so  terrible  to  be 
told  one  is  not  a good  mother.  My 
daughter  has  no  dot , and  the  Count  is 
very  greedy.  Of  the  little  money  that 
I have  I will  give  my  daughter  half, 
but  the  Count  and  his  friends  will  not 
accept  it.  They  say  I must  give  her  all, 
and  that  I must  buy  back  for  them  the 
Count’s  palace  in  Naples.  It  is  absurd, 
what  they  demand  of  me, — for  if  I give 
them  everything  that  I have,  Pitti  and 
I shall  starve.” 

“ But  your  daughter  can  surely — ” 

“ Oh,  Augusta,  she  stands  always  with 
the  Count!  You  understand,  she  fears 
so  to  lose  him.  . . . Except  for  my  dear 
Pitti,  I assure  you  I am  already  all 
alone!” 

Indeed,  no  lesser  event  than  the  mirac- 
ulous expansion  of  the  Baroness’s  poor 
little  fortune  now  seemed  capable  of  re- 
lieving what  had  become  an  acutely 
distressing  situation.  All  day,  by  the 
window  of  the  chilly  salon,  sat  the 
Baroness  and  Pitti,  mingling  their  miser- 
able tears,  and  peering  vaguely  down  the 
bare  street  for  some  altogether  uncon- 
jectured succor;  while,  like  some  bright, 
cruel  blade  lightly  poised  above  their 
heads,  they  beheld  Augusta’s  pitiless 
resolution  to  impoverish  them.  They 


were  shortly,  it  is  true,  by  means  of 
stealthy  pats  and  subdued  tail-waggings, 
to  share  an  unholy  if  short-lived  joy. 
The  Count’s  too  stimulating  presence 
removed  itself,  lie  had  been  called  to 
Naples  to  attend  to  his  estates,  explained 
Augusta,  blandly,  actually  imparting  an 
air  of  immediate  definiteness  to  the 
vague  statement.  Her  possibly  hopeless 
crisis  must  be  made  to  seem  casual,  ex- 
pected ; so  she  continued  to  sing  her 
tinkling  Italian  melodies,  and  to  meet 
with  an  accomplished  sweetness  the  sul- 
len, defrauded  manner  of  the  pension 
residents.  Iler  demeanor  of  subdued 
maidenly  happiness,  as  of  one  who  con- 
fidently awaits  a bridegroom,  was  of  such 
matchless  perfection  that  one  could  quite 
imagine  a packet  of  love-letters  beneath 
her  prim  German  bodice;  or  could  fancy 
that  the  Baroness’s  copious  tears,  whose 
ravages  she  concealed  zealously,  before 
each  meal,  with  a thick  coat  of  powder, 
were  attributable  to  the  natural  grief 
of  a mother  about  to  part  with  her  only 
child.  It  would  not  perhaps  have  marred 
the  girl’s  histrionic  triumph  had  it  been 
known  publicly  that  the  Count  had  never 
considered  it  discreet  to  write  love-letters; 
or  that,  since  his  recent  sudden  departure, 
he  had  written  no  letters  at  all.  As  it 
was,  the  pension  came  to  overlook,  after 
a day  or  two,  the  only  too  bald  fact  of 
the  Count’s  flight;  it  had  been  convinced 
by  Augusta’s  masterly  manner  that  the 
distinguished  suitor’s  return  was  ex- 
pected hourly. 

Studying  her  mysterious  serenity,  the 
monstrous  question  once  suggested  itself, 
Had  Augusta  known  from  the  beginning 
that  the  Count  desired  her  purely  for 
the  sake  of  her  quite  hypothetical  dot? — 
and  had  she,  through  it  all,  coolly  count- 
ed on  mustering  enough  to  buy  him,  be- 
lieving, perhaps,  that,  detached  from  her 
mother  and  Pitti,  and  possessed  alone 
of  the  money  that  now  had  to  suffice 
for  two,  she  might  at  last  become  eli- 
gible? The  suspicion  may  have  been 
grossly  unjust. 

Mine  was  at  that  time  the  uncomfort- 
able distinction  of  being  the  only  con- 
fidant of  the  unhappy  von  Hohensteins, 
the  only  sharer  of  their  unguessed  af- 
flictions. For  the  Count’s  continued  si- 
lence Augusta  professed  to  hold  her 
mother  accountable;  and  the  poor  lady. 
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facing  the  humiliating  evanescence  of 
her  daughter’s  ambition,  now  accused 
herself  of  cruel  parsimony.  Had  the 
Count  appeared  at  this  moment,  she 
would  have  given  him  her  last  lira  and 
taken  Pitti  out  upon  the  street  to  beg; 
nor  would  Augusta  have  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice.  “ I ruin  her  life,” 
wailed  the  mother,  in  endless  repetition. 
“ She  will  never  forgive  me.”  Nor  did 
a lifetime  spent  in  the  companionship 
of  the  implacable  Augusta  seem  a tolera- 
ble prospect. 

So  secret,  meanwhile,  were  the  wise 
young  woman’s  plans  that  I was  com- 
pletely surprised  by  Maria’s  announce- 
ment, one  morning,  that  the  von  Hohen- 
steins  were  leaving  suddenly  for  Naples. 
After  some  reflection  I called  at  their 
door  to  see  if  I might  be  of  use.  The 
Baroness  and  Pitti  were  alone,  both  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  amid  a tawdry  miscel- 
lany which  was  being  fussily  trans- 
ferred from  one  trunk  to  another,  and 
had  acquired  a queer  untidy  cohesive- 
ness from  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
process ; and  both  seeming  even  more 
depressed  than  these  dreary  preparations 
would  account  for.  It  was  only  too  plain 
that  Pitti  regarded  the  proposed  journey 
with  distrust,  as  though  he  were  quite 
aware  that  the  Count  was  at  the  other 
end;  and  although  the  Baroness  began 
her  story  very  bravely,  she,  too,  shortly 
admitted  that  the  expedition  was  a des- 
perate and,  to  her  mind,  foolish  measure. 
To  her  three  letters  and  two  telegrams 
Augusta  had  received  no  reply;  and  her 
inspired  construction  of  this  silence  was 
that  the  Count  was  dead.  But  the 
Baroness  held,  and  now  tearfully  sub- 
mitted, that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
conclusion  that  a self-respecting  young 
woman  of  unimpeachable  traditions 
would  naturally  draw.  Dead  ? Why, 
whatever  his  failings,  the  man  had  the 
manner  of  a gentleman,  and  no  gentle- 
man— no  German,  at  least — would  elect 
to  die  in  so  underhand  a fashion!  Gott! 
these  Italians!  What  could  one  expect 
of  them  in  life  or  death  ? 

Here  Augusta  came  in  with  an  efficient 
step;  and  discovering  me,  assumed  a 
stricken  look.  She  was  dressed  in  black. 

“You  have  heard,  signorina?”  she  de- 
manded. “ The  dear  Count  is  no  longer 
living.  We  go  to  be  near  him,  to  see  his 
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face  once  again.  It  is  so  sad.  I thank 
you  for  your  sympathy  in  our  grief.” 

“ Oh,  I beg  of  you  to  believe  he  will 
— recover !” 

“ Ah,  no.  I had  a vision  in  the  night, 

— I saw  his  great,  noble  spirit.  It  is  a 
very  great  grief.  I have  just  now  been 
to  arrange  for  a mass  in  the  cathedral.” 

When,  a few  hours  later,  the  von 
Hohensteins  and  Pitti  left  the  Pension 
Cassini,  it  was  my  part  to  stand  between 
them  and  too  searching  inquiry;  and  as 
they  did  not  wish  to  retaiin  their  rooms, 

I became,  with  some  ceremony,  the  cus- 
todian of  such  of  their  well-worn  pos- 
sessions as  were  not  portable.  With  no 
little  apprehension,  of  which,  however,  the 
Baroness  was  the  sole  object,  I bade  them 
farewell,  receiving  the  unhappy  lady’s 
promise  to  write  the  news  of  their  faring. 

Not  for  ten  days,  however,  did  the  news 
arrive; — days  during  which  the  pension 
dared  at  last  openly  to  flout  Augusta’s 
version  of  her  fiance’s  disappearance. 

The  glass  - walled  room  bubbled  and 
seethed  with  suspicious  conjecture;  while 
I had  it  from  Miss  Neebit’s  own  lips 
that  the  Cassini’s  prestige  was  sinking 
daily,  and  that,  though  the  season  was 
not  yet  over,  fully  a dozen  rooms  were 
already  vacant.  And  being  myself  con- 
vinced that  Augusta’s  strategic  powers, 
great  as  they  were,  were  still  not  super- 
human, I was  quite  prepared  for  Madame 
von  Hohenstein’s  information ; — which, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Count  was 
neither  dead  nor  a gentleman;  that  his 
extortionate  demands  were  now  doubled; 
and  that  only  in  Italy  did  such  scoundrels 
prey  upon  innocent  women.  The  Baroness 
was  sure  that  her  dear  and  always  sym- 
pathetic friend  would  repeat  no  word  of 
this  painful  intelligence ; but,  for  her  sake, 
would  I have  the  great  courtesy  to  convey 
to  the  padrona  and  to  the  ladies  of  their 
acquaintance  in  the  pension  the  following 
message  from  Augusta  ? — That  because 
of  information  now  first  received  in  re- 
gard to  the  Count’s  personal  character, 
the  young  woman  had  broken  her  en- 
gagement; that  in  this  position  she  had 
remained  firm,  repeatedly  as  the  Count 
had  sued  to  be  restored  to  favor;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  her  virtuous 
cruelty,  Mansueto  now  lay  seriously  ill 
of  disappointment, — of  what  we  in  Eng- 
lish called  a broken  heart. 
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BY  LAURENCE  HO  USMAN 

I ROSE  up  when  the  battle  was  dead, 

I,  the  most  wounded  man  of  us  all  I 
From  the  slain  that  fell,  to  the  living  that  fled, 
Over  the  waste  one  name  I call. 

Thou  whose  strength  was  an  oak  that  branched, 

Thou  whose  voice  was  a fire  that  burned, 

Thine  the  face  that  the  fighting  blanched, 

Thine  the  heart  that  the  tumult  turned! 

Had  I,  beloved,  when  swords  swept  measure, 

Had  I but  reached  thee,  and  slain  thee  then : 

Then  in  thy  death  had  my  soul  found  pleasure, 
Counting  thee  dead  as  a man  with  men. 

Then  with  the  peace,  when  the  fight  was  ended. 

Men  would  have  asked,  and  I would  have  said, 
“Yonder  he  lies  whom  once  I befriended. 

Sharing  his  rest  in  the  ranks  of  the  dead.” 

Ghosts  of  the  riders,  ghosts  of  the  ridden, 

Here  keep  tryst  for  the  loves  that  died; 

Thou  alone  of  all  loves  art  hidden. 

Never  again  to  be  near  my  side. 

Here,  beloved,  when  the  fight  ha9  slackened, 

I rise  up,  and  a sword  is  mine! 

Over  the  mounds  with  dead  men  blackened, 

Ever  my  soul  makes  haste  for  thine. 

Though  thou  lurk  in  the  caverns  beneath, 

Though  thou  crouch  by  the  moaning  sea, 

I am  a sword  that  leaps  to  its  sheath, 

Never  at  rest  till  I find  out  thee! 


Oh,  poor  soul,  all  the  night  unstanched, 
Poor  heart,  couched  in  a shameful  breast. 
Thou,  whose  face  at  the  fighting  blanched, 
Out  of  the  battle  I bring  thee — rest. 
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IN  a world  so  busy  as  this  it  is  well 
that  even  Shakespearian  controversies 
should  be  rapidly  superseded  by  other 
interests,  and  that  so  important  a con- 
tention as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  that  he 
can  and  does  write,  when  he  likes,  as  good 
poetic  drama  as  Shakespeare,  or  better, 
should  have  ceased,  in  four  short  months, 
to  occupy  the  public  mind.  His  dis- 
sentients (for  they  were  hardly  anything 
so  unfriendly  as  antagonists)  mostly  took 
his  frankness,  delightful  and  refreshing 
always  amidst  the  prevalent  mock- 
modesties,  in  the  right  spirit,  and  whether 
they  were  convinced  or  unconvinced,  did 
not  quite  hold  him  to  the  letter  of  his 
contention.  So  far  as  we  remember,  the 
deadly  parallel  was  not  used  against  him ; 
there  was  no  comparison,  as  there  might 
have  been,  of  passages  from  the  plays  of 
the  two  dramatists  to  prove  that  the  elder 
was  the  finer  poet ; and  we  shall  certainly 
attempt  nothing  of  the  kind  at  so  late  a 
day  as  this,  when,  as  we  have  been  re- 
joicing, the  whole  matter  is  forgotten. 
If  we  relume  in  September  the  charred 
wick  of  the  brief  candle  which  burnt  it- 
self out  in  April,  it  is  to  turn  its  fitful 
ray  on  a point  or  two  not  in  dispute  be- 
tween Mr.  Shaw  and  his  dissentients. 
We  find  ourselves  directly  little  con- 
cerned in  the  question  whether  he  is,  at 
will,  greater  than  Shakespeare  or  not, 
though  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  or 
any  other  greater,  for  we  can  never  have 
too  many  men  actually  or  potentially  out- 
doing Shakespeare.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
thought  difficult,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  impossible,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  need  of  some  such 
superiority  is  pressing  among  the  dram- 
atists who  have  almost  driven  Shake- 
speare from  the  stage. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  assurance  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly surpassed  Shakespeare,  we  pro- 
visionally accept  as  blithely  as  it  is  given. 
But  what  is  perhaps  more  cheering,  and 
perhaps  less  susceptible  of  dispute,  is  Mr. 
Shaw’s  indirect  and  impersonal  affirma- 
tion of  the  manifold  imperfections  of  a 
poet  who  is,  in  spite  of  them,  probably 
first  among  the  immortals.  The  wise 
uneasiness  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  wished 


that,  instead  of  never  blotting  a line, 
Shakespeare  had  blotted  a thousand,  has 
unfortunately  been  lost  in  the  idolatrous 
zeal  of  the  succeeding  generations  of  his 
worshippers.  Unless  you  have  the  bold 
gayety  of  Mr.  Shaw  to  charm  their  fury, 
you  incur  the  penalty  of  sacrilege  in  say- 
ing, for  instance,  that  there  are  certain 
plays  of  Shakespeare’s  which  you  would 
rather  not  have  written,  though  you  would 
be  willing  to  have  written  some  passages 
in  them.  With  the  Shakespearolaters,  all 
he  has  done  is  consecrated  by  the  best  he 
has  done,  which  is,  indisputably,  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  done,  whatever  Mr. 
Shaw  may  do  hereafter. 

This  is  measurably  the  case  with 
every  classic.  When  a saint  is  canonized, 
his  sins  are  not,  so  to  say,  transnatured ; 
they  remain  sins,  and  never  become  part 
of  the  devotion  of  the  religious.  But 
when  a poet  is  immortalized,  in  anything 
like  the  Shakspearian  fulness,  his  blem- 
ishes are  seen  beauties,  or  at  least  blink- 
ed; and  then,  instead  of  a majority  of 
mild  agnostics,  who  say  they  do  not  know 
whether  his  blemishes  are  beauties  or  not, 
we  have  a multitude  of  insensate  zealots 
adoring  in  him  an  unqualified  perfection, 
with  here  and  there  a furious  unbeliever 
raging  forth  blasphemies,  or  a boisterous 
sceptic  breaking  into  Homeric  laughter 
at  the  expense  of  Homer  himself,  if  he 
happens  to  be  the  classic  question.  This 
is  very  unseemly,  but  it  probably  does  not 
inconvenience  Homer;  he  continues  to 
nod  in  comfort;  it  is  the  worshippers  of 
his  impeccable  perfection  who  suffer,  not 
from  the  scoffing  of  the  others,  but  from 
their  own  praying.  Their  mental  atti- 
tude, so  far  as  it  is  conscious,  is  wholly 
immoral.  It  is  not  only  the  privilege,  it 
is  the  duty  of  any  one  whose  heart  mis- 
gives him  of  a classic,  to  own  his  lapse 
of  faith.  Far  from  persecuting  the  doubt- 
er, the  worshippers  should  lend  him  part 
of  the  praise  they  lavish  upon  their  idol. 

There  is  no  harm  in  the  classics,  as 
there  is  none  in  the  saints,  so  .long  as  it 
is  clearly  understood  that  they  became 
what  they  are  largely  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, and  are,  so  to  speak,  almost  as 
innocent  of  their  virtues  as  they  are 
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guilty  of  their  vices.  Shakespeare  prob- 
ably did  not  know  it  when  he  was  writing 
what  is  Shakespeare,  but  he  was  fully 
aware  when  he  was  writing  what  is  not 
Shakespeare.  Probably  he  could  not  have 
said  where  his  best  came  from,  or  honestly 
claimed  it  for  his  own.  He  would  have 
known  that  it  was  not  Ben  Jonson’s,  be- 
cause it  could  not  have  been;  but  he 
might  have  thought  it  Marlowe’s,  or 
Webster’s,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s. 
He  might  have  ended  by  recognizing  it 
as  the  effect  of  one  of  those  subliminal 
processes  in  himself,  which  may  well  re- 
store to  a poet  the  faith  in  inspiration. 

We  do  not  say,  to  every  poet,  for  Mr. 
Shaw  in  his  claim  of  an  actual  and  poten- 
tial superiority  to  Shakespeare,  the  minor 
Shakespeare,  seems  to  have  had  a very 
present  sense  of  creating  the  surpassing 
passages  when  he  was  at  it,  with,  as  it 
were,  one  hand  tied  behind  him.  His 
ultimate  difference  from  Shakespeare 
may  be  found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  when 
he  was  excelling  Shakespeare  he  knew  he 
was  doing  it;  while  Shakespeare,  when 
he  was  excelling  Mr.  Shaw,  did  not  know 
he  was  doing  it.  But  this  mystical  detail 
must  not  keep  us,  especially  as  it  implies 
a seriousness  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  tone  of  our  inquiry. 

We  should  lose  half  the  delightfulness 
of  what  Mr.  Shaw  has  said  of  Shake- 
speare as  a rival  poet  if  we  took  it  alto- 
gether seriously,  but  we  think  we  may 
without  so  much  loss  allow  ourselves  to  be 
more  seriously,  if  still  not  quite  seriously, 
interested  in  what  he  says  of  Shakespeare 
as  a fellow  citizen.  It  was  certainly 
Shakespeare’s  business  to  amuse  the 
houses  at  the  Globe  theatre,  and  Mr. 
Shaw  does  no  more  than  affirm,  at  the 
utmost  compass  of  his  excess,  that  Shake- 
speare was  strictly  business . From  all 
the  little  we  know  of  him  he  was  a 
poor  player,  but  he  was  a very  good 
actor-manager  and  actor-dramatist,  and 
whether  or  not  he  kept  the  other  eye  on 
the  temple  of  fame,  he  certainly  kept  one 
eye  on  the  box-office  when  meditating  his 
immortal  scenes.  The  divine  light  of 
Utopia  had  then  scarcely  dawned  upon 
the  world,,  and  it  is  not  for  us  who  now 
bask  in  its  effulgence  to  blame  him  for  a 
hard,  low,  individualistic  ideal  of  life. 
From  all  the  little  we  know  of  him,  we 
cannot  be  so  sure  as  Mr.  Shaw  seems, 


“ that  like  most  middle-class  Englishmen 
bred  in  private  houses  ...  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  all  inquiry  into  life  began 
and  ended  with  the  question,  Does  it 
pay?”  But  it  appears  certain  that  he 
was  not  in  the  Globe  theatre  for  his 
health,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he 
ran  the  Elizabethan  drama  for  what  there 
was  in  it.  From  all  the  little  we  know 
of  him  we  cannot,  with  any  great  alac- 
rity, join  Mr.  Shaw  in  blaming  him  for 
his  wish  to  get  back  to  Stratford,  and 
there  having  purged  himself  of  his  Bo- 
hemian past,  to  live  cleanly  like  a gentle- 
man in  the  shelter  of  a very  respectable 
family  tree.  We  will  not  deny  ourselves 
the  pathos  of  supposing  a poetical  heart- 
hungering,  a divinely  implanted  home- 
sickness, in  him,  working  his  return 
from  his  London  exile.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  plays  which,  with  their 
manifold  imperfections,  remain  the 
mightiest  and  beautifulest  work  of  man, 
to  show  the  sort  of  feeling  for  other  men 
which  Mr.  Shaw  denies  in  him,  when  he 
affirms  “his  complete  deficiency  in  that 
highest  sphere  of  thought,  in  which 
poetry  embraces  religion,  philosophy, 
morality  and  the  bearing  of  these  on 
communities,  which  is  sociology.” 

Here,  indeed,  it  might  be  urged  in 
Shakespeare’s  behalf  that  the  sociologist 
and  the  poet  have  seldom  been  one  to 
their  common  advantage,  and  in  the 
most  signal  instance  of  their  union,  say, 
Victor  Hugo,  they  have  not  been  a su- 
premo success.  Something  more  of  as- 
sent might  be  given  to  the  position  that 
Shakespeare  was  a pessimist,  though  one 
might  hesitate  Mr.  Shaw’s  epithet  of  vul- 
gar. It  would  be  easier,  if  one  were  of 
obscure  origin  and  humble  employ,  and 
found  oneself  always  heaped  with  scorn 
and  never  helped  with  sympathy  in  one’s 
hard  conditions  by  Shakespeare,  to  add 
cynic  to  pessimist.  Hearts  before  Shake- 
speare’s time,  as  well  as  hearts  in  his  time, 
had  been  and  were  touched  by  the  sorrow 
wrought  to  common  men  by  their  betters, 
and  even  stirred  to  revolt  by  the  man- 
made inequalities  which  never  moved 
Shakespeare  to  a kind  or  brave  word. 

He  could  say  that  if  he  had  spoken 
the  word  it  would  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
the  time,  and  he  might  be  very  right. 
He  could  contend  against  Mr.  Shaw  that 
if  “his  characters  have  no  religion,  no 
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politics,  no  conscience,  no  hope,  no  con- 
victions of  any  sort,”  that  he  was  putting 
it  extremely,  but  that  allowing  for  much 
truth  within  the  extremes,  it  was  not  in 
this  or  that  plan  of  his  to  deal  with 
people  so  qualified.  To  this  Mr.  Shaw, 
as  another  artist,  could  have  nothing  to 
say.  He  would  have  to  allow  that,  quite 
as  much  as  the  artist  chooses  his  theme, 
his  theme  chooses  the  artist,  and  that 
then  the  artist’s  duty  is  to  do  his  best  by 
it.  Still,  in  that  half  of  the  case  in 
which  the  artist  and  not  the  theme  does 
the  choosing,  Mr.  Shaw  might  insist  upon 
his  accusation,  and  Shakespeare  could 
only  reply  that  if  he  was  lacking  in  that 
sort  of  humanity  which  men  now  call  al- 
truism, he  was  not  without  compassion 
for  princes,  and  pity  for  unfortunate  per- 
sons in  high  places.  If  he  had  nothing 
but  contempt  for  tinkers  and  weavers  and 
joiners,  and  commonly  attributed  low 
traits  to  low  conditions,  he  could  say  that 
he  was  strictly  of  his  period  in  this,  and 
that  it  took  quite  three  hundred  years 
to  fix  a different  point  of  view  for  the 
poet.  No  man,  he  might  urge,  could  be 
for  all  times  without  being  distinctly  of 
his  own  time,  and  he  could  not  have  be- 
come so  sufficingly  a Victorian  English- 
man without  having  been  so  perfectly 
an  Elizabethan  Englishman.  Actuality, 
which  his  plays  are  so  full  of,  was,  he 
could  say,  subjective  as  well  as  objective, 
and  he  could  not  show  forth  so  wonder- 
fully what  Mr.  Shaw  calls  the  black- 
guardly and  the  bombastic  as  he  saw  it 
all  around  him,  without  also  seeing  it 
within  him.  He  might  add  that  this 
was  measurably  true  of  every  liter- 
ary artist. 

Shakespeare  would  probably  own,  if 
personally  brought  to  book  by  our  finer 
morality,  that  he  was,  with  all  his  in- 
finity, extremely  limited.  He  might  con- 
fess that  there  were  things  he  had  not 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  life.  Per- 
haps he  would  allow  that  in  his  preoc- 
cupations as  actor-manager  and  actor- 
dramatist,  consorting  habitually  with  the 
literary  Bohemians  of  his  London,  and 
occasionally  graced  with  the  company  of 
courtiers  and  the  notice  of  royalty,  there 
were  certain  aspects  of  his  fellow  men 
which  had  escaped  him.  But  he  could 
say,  that  so  far  as  he  had  been  advised 
by  the  theory  and  practice  of  literature, 


princes  and  nobles  were  alone  worthy  of 
tragedy,  and  that  he  had  behaved  rather 
handsomely  in  admitting  persons  of 
lower  condition  into  their  company  in  the 
same  action,  as  foils  to  their  dignity, 
and  that  this  innovation  was  analogous  to 
what  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  time  would  be  anar- 
chistic. As  to  the  unreligious,  unpolitic- 
al, unconscientious,  unhopeful,  unconvic- 
tioned,  and  unsociological  nature  of  his 
characters,  again,  he  could  say  that  he 
had  supposed  they  would  do  their  office 
for  the  edification  of  the  spectator,  and 
ultimately  the  reader,  all  the  better  for 
being  warnings  rather  than  examples.  He 
might  add  that  he  hoped  Ruskin  was 
entirely  right  in  noting  that  there  were 
no  heroes  in  his  plays,  and  that  he  took 
this  censure  as  a testimony  to  their  truth, 
there  being  no  heroes  in  life,  or  none  at 
least  that  life  was  not  the  worse  for. 

In  his  poor,  seventeenth-century  sort, 
Shakespeare  could  make  out  a case,  and 
his  case  should  not  be  invalidated  by  the 
foolish  fanaticism  of  his  worshippers,  who 
would  see  no  defect  in  him.  He  might 
well  stoop  from  his  altar  and  entreat  that 
ridiculous  rabble  to  be  done  with  their 
service  of  praise,  and  to  own  him  human 
and  full  of  errors,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  merits  of  what  he  had  had  the  luck  to 
do,  or  the  chance  to  do.  If  he  could  once 
drive  his  thick  and  thin  adorers  from  his 
presence,  a saner  concourse  might  replace 
them,  and  in  this  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  find  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  him- 
self. After  all,  it  is  the  greatest  human 
presence,  and  in  it  is  the  highest  exalta- 
tion, the  serenest  repose.  In  it,  one  can 
lose  oneself  as  in  no  other,  and  to  lose 
oneself  is  the  greatest  possible  gain.  No 
mere  hedonist  can  work  the  miracle  for 
us,  and  if  the  actor-manager,  actor- 
dramatist  of  the  Globe  theatre  can  do  it 
three  hundred  years  after  his  mortal  day, 
we  shall  not  begrudge  him  his  gate- 
money,  and  his  getting  back  to  the  com- 
fort of  it  at  Stratford.  He  may  have 
been  of  a low  ideal,  the  mere  hedonist 
Mr.  Shaw  imagines  him  (for  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Shakespearolators  as  we 
imagine),  and  in  immediate  effect  he 
may  have  been  only  the  master  of  the 
revels  that  Emerson  reproaches  him  for 
being,  but  unconsciously  and  mediately  he 
is  such  an  interpreter  of  man  to  himself 
as  we  have  not  yet  looked  on  the  like  of. 
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A NOW  venerable  writer,  and  from 
the  first  a deservedly  successful 
one,  several  years  ago  introduced 
us  to  a group  of  his  friends  as  the 
only  editor  who  had  ever  declined  a 
short  story  of  his.  Within  a few  years 
after  he  entered  the  literary  field  he  had 
written  at  least  three  short  stories  which 
have  become  “ classics  ” ; they  were  bril- 
liantly clever.  For  a generation  all  other 
editors  of  periodicals  as  well  as  ourselves 
were  his  beggars.  No  American  writer 
was  ever  besought  with  greater  importu- 
nity. His  contributions  were  usually 
first  offered  to  us,  because,  as  he  said, 
he  always  had  a response,  with  the  accom- 
panying check,  by  return  mail;  and  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  these  coveted 
offerings  were  not  accepted  it  was  prob- 
ably not  because  the  stories  were  poor, 
but  because,  in  our  judgment,  they  were, 
for  some  other  equally  good  reason, 
undesirable. 

We  might  very  properly,  and  we  cer- 
tainly should,  have  declined  a story  by 
this  author  or  by  any  other,  however  fa- 
mous, if  it  failed  to  meet  our  reasonable 
expectations,  pitched,  perhaps,  on  even 
a higher  key  than  those  of  our  readers. 
These  famous  writers,  whom  we  relent- 
lessly pursue  with  every  ingratiating  al- 
lurement, have  come  to  have  certain  ex- 
pectations of  their  own,  so  that  their 
attitude  is  as  imperative  as  ours  is 
postulant.  Not  that  they  lack  modesty. 
There  is  a kind  of  writer  addicted  to  the 
browbeating  of  publishers  and  editors, 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  vain  as  it  is 
unseemly;  but  the  writer  who  has  real 
distinction — that  one  who  is  the  object  of 
our  most  vigilant  solicitation — is  not  only 
worthy  of  our  zealous  quest,  but  is 
never  overweening  or  self-confident.  He 
has  the  right  to  infer  from  the  exigency 
of  the  demand  for  his  high  services  to 
literature  that  he  has  within  himself  a 
treasury  adequate  to  meet  the  drafts  upon 
it.  He  has  a market  value,  not  fixed  by 
his  own  demands  so  much  as  by  the  offers 
he  receives.  He  has  fairly  won  his  van- 
tage-ground and  his  expectations  are  just 
and  are  cheerfully  met. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  periodical 


market  for  the  successful  writer:  one  in 
which  he  is  sought  for  his  real  distinction 
as  a maker  of  literature;  and  another 
which  competes  for  him  simply  because 
his  name  has  acquired  a commercial 
value.  The  latter  kind  of  market  is  in 
many  ways  demoralizing. 

The  author  who  regards  the  disposition 
of  his  writings  as  wholly  a mercantile 
transaction  — as  he  well  may  if  he  is 
prompted  solely  by  a mercenary  motive  in 
writing  at  all — feels  no  humiliation  from 
such  an  association,  but  the  few  writers 
whose  chief  aim  is  the  excellence  of  their 
art  are  keenly  sensible  of  another  element 
involved,  an  inestimable  quality  not  to 
be  parted  with  at  any  price.  This  rare 
quality  of  distinction  is  so  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  publishers  of  the  best  maga- 
zines that  the  writers  possessing  it  are 
better  paid  than  those  who  are  more 
popular  yet  wholly  mercenary.  These 
writers  are  offered  extravagantly  high- 
er rates  to  divert  them  from  their  proper 
course,  but  they  are  seldom  diverted. 
Those  who  yield  to  the  sordid  lure  are  apt 
to  take  the  next  step  in  self-degradation 
— that  of  doing  inferior  work,  especially 
as  the  lesser  excellence  is  likely  to  have 
the  greater  value  to  a periodical  which 
cares  only  for  the  name  and  not  for  what 
it  represents  to  that  more  exacting  con- 
stituency which  has  given  it  distinction 
and  which,  by  demanding  the  best,  holds 
the  author  to  that  requirement.  The 
same  process  which  tends  to  elevate  a 
lower  kind  of  literature  tends,  unfortu- 
nately, also  to  degrade  the  highest. 

It  is  a matter,  then,  which  concerns  the 
writer  more  than  any  one  else — this  fine 
instinct  of  relationship.  From  long  ex- 
perience the  editor  of  this  Magazine 
knows  how  naturally  this  relationship 
is  begun  with  the  new  author,  and 
how  sedulously  it  is  cultivated,  elicit- 
ing every  honorable  quality  which 
commands  mutual  respect  and  con- 
sideration. In  his  memory  that  which 
made  it  a business  relation  sinks  into 
insignificance  beside  the  personal  senti- 
ments that  have  made  it  a life,  bright- 
ened by  joint  triumphs  and  exalted  by 
worthy  ideals.  Some  writers  from  a 
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feeling  of  special  loyalty  maintain  an  in- 
separable allegiance  to  the  magazine  of 
their  first  choice,  or  which  first  claimed 
them  by  right  of  discovery,  while  others, 
equally  respected,  range  freely  in  the 
whole  field  of  the  best  periodical  lit- 
erature, impartially  distributing  their 
offerings  as  circumstance  may  dictate, 
but  prompted  by  no  motive  inconsistent 
with  self-respect;  they  still  keep  within 
the  bonds  of  the  larger  association  de- 
voted to  the  highest  ideals. 

Within  these  natural  limitations  the 
legitimate  rewards  of  authorship  are  very 
much  larger  than  ever  before.  The  com- 
petition of  publishers  who  are  paying  for 
essential  values  and  not  merely  for  dis- 
tinguished names  is  held  within  rea- 
sonable bounds,  and  whatever  benefit 
thus  accrues  to  the  author  is  hon- 
orably his  due.  In  the  present  condi- 
tions of  publication,  publishers  of  good 
literature,  in  books  or  in  periodicals, 
would  be  compelled  either  to  lower  their 
standard  or  to  retire  from  the  business, 
but  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best 
writers  are  also  among  the  most  popular, 
without  any  accommodation  to  an  uncul- 
tivated sensibility,  because  to  the  fine 
quality  of  their  imaginative  work  is  added 
not  only  the  most  effective  artistic  ex- 
pression, but  also  a marvellous  dramatic 
power.  If  also  there  is  the  enhance- 
ment of  an  exquisite  and  sympathetic 
humor,  the  author  has  the  whole  polite 
world  at  his  feet.  Such  writers  command 
the  great  prizes,  and  are  not  only  the 
pride  of  the  fastidious  publishers,  but,  as 
we  have  said,  their  salvation. 

When  all  has  been  said,  it  comes  to  this, 
as  far  as  magazines  are  concerned,  that 
the  best  of  them  must  insist  upon  the 
thing  rather  than  the  name,  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  they  more  eagerly  wel- 
come the  thing  without  the  name.  Hence 
the  inconsistency  of  the  claim  sometimes 
made  by  an  author,  and  made  with 
every  appearance  of  modesty,  that  his 
reputation,  fairly  won,  entitles  him  to  the 
unquestioned  acceptance  of  a contribu- 
tion which  an  editor  has  in  general  terms 
solicited.  As  a writer  of  marked  dis- 
tinction puts  it:  “I,  years  ago,  ceased  to 
submit  stories  1 on  approval.’  ’’  Another 
writer,  of  equal  distinction  and  greater 
popularity,  claims  that  only  on  the  ground 
of  moral  impropriety  can  an  ordered  story 


be  declined.  Still  another  makes  it  a con- 
dition that  his  stories  shall  be  paid  for,  at 
the  price  agreed  upon,  on  the  delivery  of 
the  copy — that  is,  before  the  editor  has 
the  privilege  of  even  reading  it.  The 
assumption  is  that,  in  such  a case,  the  au- 
thor must  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  accept- 
ability of  his  story.  The  position,  frank- 
ly and  honestly  enough  taken,  manifestly 
puts  the  editor  at  an  unfair  disadvantage, 
and  would  probably  never  be  assumed  but 
for  the  sanction  given  it  by  the  custom 
of  periodicals  which  are  confessedly  satis- 
fied to  secure  the  distinction  of  the  au- 
thor’s name  irrespectively  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  contribution. 

So  reprehensible  a custom  cannot  safely 
be  followed  by  any  literary  magazine, 
and,  if  the  author’s  claim  in  this  respect 
is  insisted  upon,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  the  editor  of  such  a magazine  to 
solicit  contributions.  It  is  not  fitting  that 
he  should  ask  as  a favor  something  wholly 
denuded  of  its  grace  by  conditions  which 
reduce  the  proposed  transaction  to  a bar- 
gain in  which  he  alone  is  required  to 
show  faith  and  to  incur  risk. 

Why  should  not  the  author  have  as 
much  confidence  in  editors  known  for 
their  fair  dealing  with  all  of  his  guild  as 
they  are  expected  to  have  in  him  ? In  re- 
questing his  contribution  they  show  all 
the  confidence  in  his  reputation  and 
ability  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected on  their  part,  and  unless  insin- 
cerity is  to  be  wantonly  imputed  to  their 
solicitation,  they  are  not  likely  to  ask 
what  they  would  arbitrarily  or  unregret- 
fully  decline.  Every  presumptive  advan- 
tage is  on  the  author’s  side,  and  he  sets 
his  own  price.  It  is  certainly  fair  that 
upon  him  should  rest  the  responsibility 
for  the  satisfactory  character  of  his  own 
performance,  as  something  not  only  com- 
mensurate wdth  his  distinction  and  with 
his  compensation  but  presumably  in  like 
degree  desirable  to  the  periodical  it  is  in- 
tended for.  Since  there  is  nothing  in  the 
editor’s  attitude  to  occasion  apprehension, 
the  author  makes  it  appear,  by  his  in- 
sistence upon  a one-sided  bargain,  that  he 
is  hedging  against  his  possible  ill  per- 
formance. This  is  not  really  his  con- 
scious attitude — our  great  authors  are 
not  of  that  ilk.  They  do  write  uneven- 
ly, and  some  of  them  sometimes  disap- 
point reasonable  expectations,  in  which 
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canes  they  take  an  unfair  advantage  if 
they  push  their  bargain.  It  would  be 
an  exceptional  instance  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  palm  off  upon  the  editor 
a notably  worthless  production,  though 
against  that  instance  he  deserves  an  ade- 
quate defence.  The  conscientious  writer 
will  not  offer  for  publication  a story 
which  does  not  at  least  meet  his  own 
high  requirements ; but  not  the  less  should 
those  of  the  editor  also  be  met.  There 
may  be  reasonable  objections  to  a work 
of  fiction  on  other  than  moral  grounds 
and  not  at  all  affecting  its  excellence 
as  a literary  production.  The  expression 
may  be  perfect  in  form  and  charm,  with 
every  characteristic  feature  of  the  au- 
thor’s art  and  power,  and  yet  the  effect, 
conceived  and  developed  in  some  unhappy 
mood,  may  be  wholly  and  unrelievedly 
depressing — something  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  the  most  poignant  tragedy. 
The  editor  expects  not  only  the  lights 
but  the  shadows  of  life  in  fiction, — needs 
the  shadows,  indeed,  for  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  even  a holiday  number,  but  he 
must  eschew  the  dismal  and  forbidding. 
Again,  with  every  felicity  of  style,  a 
highly  imaginative  writer  may  be  borne 
by  his  phantasies  into  a world  hermetical- 
ly sealed  from  the  ordinary  reader,  and 
his  elusive  creation  be,  for  the  editor’s 
use.  as  undesirable  as  it  is  unexpected. 

The  greatest  peril  of  the  one-sided 
agreement  is  incurred  in  dealing  with  an 
author  who  writes,  perhaps  once  a year, 
a very  good  short  story  and,  in  between, 
others  which  are  indifferent,  when  the 
editor’s  venture  must  be  that  of  the 
gambler — which  is  likely  to  have  a de- 
moralizing effect  upon  him. 

Any  one  of  our  best  magazines  has,  or 
should  have,  a prestige  transcending  that 
of  any  one  individual  author;  but  this 
can  be  maintained  only  by  the  editor’s  ab- 
solute freedom  of  choice.  Always  by 
preference  he  accepts  a really  good  story 
from  an  unknown  writer  rather  than  a 
poorer  or  even  an  indifferent  one  from 
the  most  celebrated  living  author.  He 
should  never  place  himself  in  a position 
involving  the  possible  surrender  of  this 
freedom  of  choice. 

The  intercourse  between  editor  and  con- 
tributors is  nearly  always  free  from  un- 


pleasantness of  any  kind.  A gracious  dig- 
nity prevails  in  its  most  casual  contacts. 
In  no  other  market  for  the  exchange  of 
values  is  there  such  fellowship,  through 
devotion  to  a common  purpose  tran- 
scending the  commercial  transaction.  The 
market-place  is  circumscribed  by  a temple 
which  no  publisher  can  pretend  to  own, 
and  which  the  writer  enters  by  divine 
grace  and  privilege.  The  medium  of  ex- 
change, the  “ coin  of  the  realm,”  is  a 
mere  incident  which  seems  abashed  at  its 
own  presence.  Here  life  is  more  than 
livelihood;  and  there  is  something  in  this 
presence  which  overawes  even  the  desire 
for  fame. 

To  the  author,  whether  novitiate  or 
fully  initiated,  the  fellowship  in  these 
mysteries,  the  participation  in  that  power 
which  creates  all  forms  of  beauty,  is  the 
supreme  glory.  He  cannot  sell  and  no 
one  can  really  buy  his  creations.  Five 
pounds  for  Paradise  Lost  is  not  a more 
ridiculous  pretence  of  apprizement  than 
five  million  would  be. 

The  graces  of  authorship  are  as  im- 
pressive as  its  inestimable  worth,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  modesty,  which  in  fine 
literary  work  we  call  reserve,  and  which 
in  the  divinely  invested  market-place  con- 
notes the  author’s  sensibility  to  that  in- 
vestment. Thus  have  appeared  to  us  all 
the  great  authors  we  have  known,  till  we 
are  wont  to  recognize  them  by  this  sign. 
And  our  response  is  absolute  deference. 
For,  while  the  editor  lays  stress  upon 
his  freedom — not  as  due  to  himself  but 
as  essential  to  such  service  as  he  can 
render  in  the  beautiful  temple — he  fully 
acknowledges  his  utter  dependence  upon 
the  creative  genius  of  his  contributors, 
through  which  alone  his  subsidiary  of- 
fices to  literature  can  be  accomplished. 
The  significance  of  his  work,  in  selection, 
in  harmonious  adjustment,  in  the  editing 
of  manuscripts,  depends  upon  his  sense 
of  real  values ; but  all  that  he  does  means 
very  little  in  comparison  with  the  price- 
less values  themselves,  for  which  he  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  favor  of  au- 
thors, who  furnish  the  whole  content  of 
the  periodical  of  which  he  determines 
only  the  standard  they  make  possible  and 
the  form  and  proportion  of  their  com- 
bined strains  in  the  orchestral  harmony. 
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i V£iy •■  ihnfcr  ■ 

. tit  iUir  ■ hnuiohitu*  of  a not  !!»»•  '-“lit' 

Junius.  It  &#> \f H^l  »ny  lui\k  to  t»)Us  »\i;jo>WJ  •*{>  to  Mtv 
it..  Uut  mis-  H i did  N»  to-d;'iy  t * » r fmit'.  . T$  »>iv 

I r,wnot  print  with  f»rkl*w  f.  n*»*» t-i > ‘ijui*v  »4in-n<  V««>  •: 
U4I  l*0w .twat  i>arm\  jin*  d.»**u 

Tho  honor  \yat  rnd  M n*y  y*vkh'i*r  •-.M>s.-  thief  tori  u\ 

( 'ultbt.e*  hniAfdf  . 1-i‘j.Mri  ‘ i$  .•«!»» . ui  «o  Mo;  po-i.i  <.rh, 

ht*r  tfatiiia  Tlif*  MiinplimEHl  \Vuv  oWmo’iied.  lotmuod;  f\!*vn»t  Ihv 
of  fourth;  it  lint 

• aftefiv  fy#  tto'ry.  f 

kn^-w  it,  JtldTS..  Vifftti)?* 

Unuw'^  iiu  }>nt  ih^rv  i tttfA 
Mr*,  .VAlfebwW  U‘S(  0(|, «?- 
v^tiWr . ' Hkfe%  kOf>t  rhh  C\ 

atid  i hmjijh  t f nitu  Jii*f\ . 
bf^ide%  ink  iuUJ  d&ily*  jfth 
jR*rs  sfifiKdimes  .,i$*  wit  nv 
n*i  five  in  n 

Ttjr,nih ; #1.1 U it  $m.v  jgu 
efwte  rif  br  \v$if\ 

lll.v  xh?  of  d<**Hf*j 

m ^oiiijilhVVi  in  tfio  'ph 
TrtY  jjf  Jniiujs 

iulkiv  wa«*  hit  fttm 
;t)WnXf  *£?<*!  *W 

':$m.  w|m  iVlthOJI^  ^ 


, ' "'‘My:  ^on;;'dutiviMv''-  ?>^ 
; vmoiil*  Ttn>n  • Who; 

yVohfct  phn^ 

Aor  i>Vh.uv  Vyl^  i»iAvnwi 
> ^ i>  t Tt  f V y ; ’ft  f 1 » * r mi. 

^ h> 

&#&>•:  -.tie- ft  ••!•»** r if* 
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<no  iJAimors  AiaxTRLY  MAOAZINK. 

fcftjfeen  mails.  Pod  eventually  Mi^  iVM.l.-  -look  y.am-.  to  ^ui^h:  oui  )u!it^  from  among 
uoireoied  1 h * \ iew  fife  r<>u  rtf  lounger* 

he  i-  io  K'  ,>  lawyer,’'  she  rounded  " U»»v  an.  y mi/  S«iiiC  t.  in  my 

khe  <:wivi)i/'r  ay  i made  my  SiHurdov  >etnw  tyft'hdJieatf  tone 

tttetii.  Hk‘  Hudtlp.ii  i hit  patromzingiv  in  return, 

“■'  There  should  h&  an  opetdngitn-hinr  ludug  Wrnnl  from  vlU&J  alkn u\v  U’dg  i n en t . i 
hwre.  I '*  A;  nd«u  b>nv  v-‘M  -k *«*>v\ . »>  suppose,  hv  • t hr  rigar**tt*\  'width  hung  from 

the  r«m»oiy*M*uK!!  y\  mcr  of 

* Oh.  Ju)iti<  rUrt^n’t  »(V»hi  •«*  l**  one  uf  Hiere  wn*  enough  *>{  JtiHu*  for  alniorf  wtjr 
that  fcmd.'*  Mi*,  I'u  bides  haHetmd  to  '.my,  junposiv  Ur  AVttfc  mo.  an '■  »U- favored  y<u*ng 
1 ihry  get  .mb  ilio  »o  liaj  mmoi  who  m*  nvui.  .other.  Me  hud  good  feature1?.  ■ Svlve 

liven  eaut/hr  'fOngioi;  on  >a ivan-  h.  *U  or  Vor  a slight  fr-uvn.  Vii*  I&tH*  imght  have  men 
shhotSfig  doofe  from  us  vviH  go  v4?kii  |dea«ytnts  J iufd  nrV>toii»Ty 

VO  t lii-  lit V . Me  will  »w. ‘nngioA-d  h\  hig  ihf*  frown  to  a «uvy,  hnnglfke  loyk  *.vJuvh 
bulroatb;  and  tnnd*  htui  eomvrns  likv  that.  Julius  won*  well  down  on  his  forehead.  Nntv 

\)f  eoUrv*,  ho  must  Ugiu  hurt'..  lit'  sinMs  I sen  mv  urrM.  Thai  frown  was  the  out 

1.4*  read  law  Monday  ' morning  With  S^wirn  ward  symbol  df  JuUttf/*  detmno*  to  n (*u- 
•'Ti-Uegfcitr.  And  1 /hr  hope  that  when  hi  I Hu  nhieh  had  skd  him  down  >,<»  hi  r hum  \)n 
get*  to  lim  yify  'lie .will  keep  out  of  highway  to  fame.  ft  indicated  a 

and  not  k*t  Ahem  '"*»*/ ml  Imu  (♦  Congress  or  fretted  with  a glorkm* 

make  him  Governor  TulUbal  eampaigmy  -.A*  the  week*  passed ..-Mrs.  rubble*  bat  mo 
are  ^6;  iV:f4yittg  On  a nutn’*-  health  ami  Ju  Still;  dc'epfct  uit<»  her ^ ronddHira,  "Th^vr- 

Ill'S  iy  TiOl  tiVeiwtyoftg.  f hero  n VJO  Itdliug.  u iuittd  «0  irih  rrhl  h'‘tWO**n  iw  m.ov.  !.W 

though,  dydvur'  i>  *o  ambtiioii'v  J lxdi«*vr  row-,  *n»*id. toned . the  weather,  yyr  the  M?ut* 

hr-  hu,-  ali  eadx  futif  made  up  hk  rnirtd . f «> . horry  oro(i  or  the  '{itiulfij  of  ov-  tv;  . ti;T  r 

•go  Ur  rimgv<~-v:‘  w'l.rr-  hftriging  in;  There  trap  it  Kray*  dhfhi* 

Alter  fhai,  of  ('Otirtif;.  J.  regard i‘d  d'dh*-  and  hi-  m mot . Me  hud  inherited  getiiio;.  it 
\vlHi  m*ne  iim  n -t  Minn  l lnid  |ir'eVf(.vU>ly  tm-  • ^ ernod  \ir^  fhihldeyV  lather  had  lavri  a 
/4l»wtfd  upou  him.  h k ti/d  oMou  om  mt-  mmi>ter  of  1 he  MHhoddl  (.hu»«‘h.  Nioo.Hi 
k no ivf f ig ly  wnf eh  the  aril <>hitng  of  ‘V  iuthdi f i • Ou«e  of  her  lt«d  Mejyed  fw-o  mrin^  a*? 

ji(  fell  vet.-  v\U)ninv  n.  dai^mun ' su  Uh-  hod  *.*vv,  s«.^r  «» i 1h<*  fVmr.  Tlmy  had  lirvn  ^lf- 
Kiy  nn-'  I left  (he  oK?fhihgs  1 ifl^do  dneri;  loo.  It  yWfla  ftaUKifv  there  fare. 

■‘uV  "'r''^ "''■"'‘M-.Unit -jf.^ljrUus  wu^  ty*  la*  a hinyvet  he  \Vouhi 
he.  n j^VetU  one.  ' > e;  i*  r-i-V;  A •: 

Mv^/Chfddea*:  af  erf  ip  ■ 

wri^hl  ‘.hrid^vgii  Muv  •ttfv 

initial  tfiuitiph  uf  Kef  \n  a yru^dvd  V /; 

eoiirt  rodm  She  imped  if  w<>o(<l  hi-t  Tie  he*  :$J 
fore  the  $u|)renw?  tiench,  t*>r  0n»  jUnfHVj; 
t li'eVfr,  H.hef  uni]er*ttM«df  v<o>fw  ldneiy 
and  <veve  1 1 Vniendon^j’  f?dttir?4lir  iifnnfi 
^rifer. . : Sh^  krieli;  she  hIiouHI  w^p.  Of  )ant*h, 
dr  ck  ft  J Her  h a nd^.  tfv  do  knopt  h fng  eiine- 
uh'ii>i  whew  her  vf oli us  won  hk  t.'n Se.  ■ ■'  ?;.’■/ 

AW.  ^lie  diemlded  n little  in 
of  (he  fjme  nhf*0|d  Ui  rwtftre^  of 

a hiir  fu  the  cofy  and  prn^oted 

tPielh’iMk  vd  djytin:ori.^)iefl  mtn  the  mnth“ 
rT'  Of  Vf  tftfii*  >5he  >%\d  df  t liT  Jgt  WI t deh.H M 
In  lAttiei'ecsv^-^tiff-.'  uamylerwl  if  th^y  ir.oKhi 
Mil* -'he  ^iitrthWihg'  ,,:tye?;  the  M yjflittyf  tihr.  '*•' 

. far (fT  \yhvii  ^ir?»u?N  Ji 

. - -t  it  ^ • dui£y 

T-  h »d-  ihhnl 

• 1th it  h ie'  %?f . . ; 

jritfe-' ivnv  Open 
hi*  hip.V-  H"  Tnfffi' 

iinij '..id ^ Tnngling  from  IMn  Upa,  IJVa 

rveH  tyege  hy  .ntranp-  glued:  to  tbg 
i > nt  , e\awt  ni mlV^gfctJ  thero^fijr  he  always 
’toli  d tny  f ^^*fh^;  nnd  gnve  me  p j»Htfimi>ing 
odd/.'  ■ hhtv  t^K  hijt, . then ' He ' - 

w»i#  bidotlono  tJn  Mnverl(iU  Kinf  rn  rea- 

Mott  IKS  fmtuil  Hit  h n ih^  po>fd - kKle 

ruyvl  -ddm  th-;\;  * in-  po^r  offi*  e-  < .netdo-^rd 
•. . ^v  . . >•  M •’•./•'• 

/'W  • ’r-  ' •' 

f'lfftyly ‘fljpciVt; . -^i ’ ■•  V 

t \ef<  i‘?  f|iM  y^vinuv  Mu-  tulovfif!*;{ 
of  htHtj^  Mowvd  1 I’l^O^Jl.  ’ 

TMeK  oUflte.  The  i,H?vo^jtfH  \iK  fosit  Miutft  At  t.hm‘ liinii  oT.twp 
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mam 

&£<sa?i 


' >!  t.  lw# 

mu'K: 

<tl  Jtoitf*?  • x|u- 

Utfi  iiutt  tfyfv  f 

;..4i^|I  ;-'‘^riv 

<>nl»l*ir-  Shi* 

8 po ke-  jn* r tni ] til 

t*fe4k ' 

4 feu! ' hv4 . 

lt^  ,•  V*-:': 

fVfV'nin)  - ; ns>rk- 

Th»t  iki^KUny 

miwr  of  jnlhi* 
vr*.*  •.  it-;  .yycrof 
vftf  otyfy 

to  ra^;  ;f{j$|  !»*• 
k ii  o ys  r«.  t ii  !' 
^(Nirf*  ' \v**hM 

0$mm  fat  Ottr*?. 
Jfjr.V,  ;W^ 
dfii  inf  'sTW: 
.Ttmfihiv ’,.;  tfeft 

,.^T^Vr 

TUtf^iv  iV 


1 Hfc'.fc  rf-v>  vt  ti'VfcS  vf»-  THE-  t JUUUS."  1 *KA**RfrSD 


y»’<'j-;  ,{.  i!y  N^nn  r • « .yx,  1 1 ,.] « i 1 I hi»l  <iim*  ,.i\  Im>vj  ' 11<  nut1!.  Hot  i Vvi-h  4ti'  Wnidtl  If't 
K.niit!.  n »» h!  it*  <««■  »‘i;?h  !i»  ••-\v'",j-‘  hlO-  ft  iV}+\i‘n\*  III*  >im).f  f«M*ii  bftf 

;-vh4  Mr-..  fcSiJihh  - ;«it-l  ••hi'  vv'nitM  'h  «l<t>y  Atul ' ut  niiglif  Mr-.  • i"itli-- 

•; .;.  ■ .'  ' , * ^V^T»Vv,:r;*'4:it  rri ’■  -M* t'n.- • . 

■ ':!  h*  f*  < • --  o.:  t hr:.0  >h.**v-  r.of  ))!)«*..»•  /U.r  M:«rnrr.  * ~*ij- 

h '\.w  »*'>?.  lltit  n ^uUtir-  H^iT  <V,,]fcw*y  h^r.v^  .j‘*-v.  -Sht  ihu-v.j  fcjMHV  \Oi;U  hr*-  IT^ni*  T« 

f ft'mf  Mi:  my if  .kfo*  *itii  ^ V<IV 

}*c<>*  i f $ t;  nl  tyi  nVv^  n u if  ;vi  of  | N ■;(**  >*> --  >‘fri  ‘ ill  Moth 

Wf.  «n»' . h;.t.  ?.•  «■•.-  In  h<  r w-ii|:  rr|4)t.a.mo5i  »MhO*oii>  t,M'hi«>iY.  ? f«vt»  ^ JUi\r  •. 

- ? f»ht»{.  > >r  h;|h  f l.rl^u.  ill  f»l!  Ij«‘j  llif* 

»\  j .'  jintv  i ^of.j »H' < Tif/v  Kh.t>  !••.;<*  t'.VUur  :|>?%m  f-v.  ;V*:i;,.,<  ..Vliii»?i)  y<rn  ih.  ;-iVithit  • i!  *'• 
if. -vvvo.ht • ;f**4vK  >in«l  nmynty-k'  \ iiffliifc  tft’t  fitov«l  "ftvici  tfifM  1m  Itwrk  \f>^v 

Hv||fc  n ohp>V  jirVi-l- Th(^i5Mihh>ni '\\u*  ‘ 

• ’**  Mr*-  -I MMilf'* .■  . |»ir»vM  jHpifW-  tiv  IHh. 

Hni»'t*li.  h<’!|V  ,}  I , :■»•  H'.«rfih-Y  *••,•“.•  ^ »,,; ,.  1 . f h.»^  ‘vIm-h  ( - .-l  ii  .h.»-.)»> 

w.v<  K ; .vi.  m/|  o'.va  h #»•».  ■i*i*i  <(,■•.-.*•  ..ft,-  M‘,*m  ti.-.  . vi  V*. , tin.  • f * * \ v'‘ « i h 

— c-i'.U'  Un'L’  I)M  S.t  V ^ ( . M«.V  ;ifui  u*yV  Mf  h^r  . ^r.v-ft.y  »•;»*-  .o.i>»i  hr*  <-hivk* 

M illrl*  4:‘« •— k r -.,  I''  l.j.  ti|im!4i  hj‘t  fi»th‘M’  <Cf,V  jank;  nit>0  (»«*'•!  . **»‘  >" »1  « /»»-* 

V/M  0fii}  h»  -;v‘i!i}.  5 . hf.j.  “ m ;it!  hi*»»).  '<  u,t  • . |,vf  *?<•  o r t*.  h-ioy  *"rry 

i iyht  ir.  {fit , f.h^  Ktff  |Jv4|  jil,<t  ^ vU*-  )K*r  i/*r  T’^iv  •>»»♦•»«. .:  . 

It*  tin'  skUr  *rjk  iI.hHii^;  h>-)\i  hor  . \ii  H ty'*  Cl*hbh^ 

•.Ar-ijiiirth.i'  M,v  iuvl'  f f W-*r  ' ^T*  **n<l  to  t h»>M< 

' } v.m/v,.  ^(,11/-..,;  },n\s  f h:«f  M Ml*  r |.»i  MrnnijtVf.  • -•,*'•  HiM.-M'ii  T\\»<‘»  b 

If - ^ fiitfjk » 'i?ho  ^«)y.  ^ §#nfi  i*mi  ft*  .p'toht  JmS»0‘ 

' •' i ' : ' ‘ •' ' •' ^ ^ ^ 4 ' roitr^h'  *»f  t)o’  of  h»v/,\;>h 

; W;; ttci ' ' p-  4s(  uU»ut  m viiin 
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- ! * t -.♦amp.  runt  ‘oomher  Ifirv  went  ofi  #|a>yvi».  I.jmv  • Huh!*  Hero  AuViws  >>?  mUnV  *Mh- 
fii.  -t  reel  t'Moinhv  the  fieai  I > li  (t-  ••oUtm**  b mptummly  1 Th>-‘  ;>uiW  he/  atnl  in* 
trf  the  humiih*  ImMsr-pnimer.  Hv  tin*  *(»>  tovvardH  an  open  ilonr  b-Hmei  him-.. 

4.'lrtuees  whieh  *kp  I>a<r$  Up  i knew  .At  jft'fctft  | (h-ciiltil  ftt’  w.nulil  I*' bmi  out  b* 

Wfl)  enough  that  *h«\  liked  to  law  him  see  .Mrs.  .Cuhbh**. -.at  aJl.  T >iro  iUn  tfijUui  at 
i,nf,i»'  tor  her,  iWuii " did  ; Vlu*  raw  about  Hmdoliux.  * eoukl  I'liink  of  nothin#  h>  fiAv 
h*$  f'nnY!  ; that  would  i-tmiforl  the  w .ret  eh»-»i  WdiypJt 

Am!  then.  jri*i  when  the  sotnation  wn*  1 knevv  must  he  hei>.  I feeied  ha  *hvimr 
most  rr,i!*ple\.  v,h*?M  Mr**,  t ubhlpoy  fnfpient  ivrnlvl  Hie  rnld.  j/niy  mHr>  of  her  hinn^i-buf 


uud  iuiiifs — fatuously  wmgHtujg.  Josh*’.*  out.,  tWit;  .in  n ms  * evoOnefH.  1 

amitr*  a • jpsHihy — fMt'Hfcd  nishf-il  in  with  it  )x» 

thw  WAy  by  It/viy,  fh>WY«  Hint  way  by  taw.  fqrte  I kiVnvv;  H Jif»r  fiH*i 

My  return  »:»u  a lm*ly  vtait  wm  smite  *i*  vyifh  her. 
months  Utter.  • h!wt  Wfnn?  1 reaehed  XVdar-  ‘M-Veiiy  said  AH  - . * mhhh'-  JawnOo-  »m'. 
Ion  Hie  in  \w  enum  to  me  I heard  d tm  **  hrt  VP  >:oo  seen  Jn'iu.-’-  ms\  H Im* 

Hie  train  Kadv  ih  Um  previous  Aii^ni  in>  name  in  ;mhl  Mf.;-  fb<-  iti.i..s 

t lmy  lutcl  lsHYen  married^  I hit  t ha  t way  not  jf<|vV*it?  T y*#|  yy 1 f* / , y * 

the  AVnjNh  1/hpd,  -Vino  llimj  faunedwhose  uemr-j 

On  nen ring  Hie  post-oflUr  f:  *nv  JuHmh  paid  fur it.  lAiit  Wor**' f left  \ tool,  ,MeoVmr 
hi'mWlf  \ ' mu*i:  ha*.,-  . hren  tviy  yl.oi-t  took.  Vry.  Hie  letlers  Wetv  -y.oh.k  TTe*v  • ' 

^iiilitevi  inciwti  to  iia>v>  Toi^^‘,1  M'Ang  lion,  fti'Uy  five  jnrhe*  hi»h  Hoy  vernwrO  Hu- 
f <i.r ' fay iV:ia'’ 'i>n;et . 'tfin"  ^rouiJ:  unnouiiee.nront-:,  :y  y . • 

hfr  «shrrt-w!^eve«  yitidlj  i$.  the  4i4v 

tefiw  of  *<  Work.  Ili'y  itmw  hat  pti^he!^ 

•hhtk  .ip ■ #i\ t krone  to  hoH  mi 

*Mh  foreheUtl  The  Yiintitja.i'' ^ Ulihif 

ftotn  Hik  Ifpe.  ••'•"'  :.-'v:  V.  / , 'V  y_ 

“ I he?».ir  yoirvi*  iyiven  up  ti»e  )n\v  -i ’ : - h»j»py.  Mr-.  TiM.nh - 

I renuukeh.  happy.  Anim*  \h  i-ontent  \rej  •-  <iM 

Deftly  lo|i»H  tlipped  utT  half  an  imh  of  if.fulitH  Atof.  turned  nut  (o  .he  a lejil  vjeflfo?5. 
YU^MrHe  -»-{i  f kuppou*  \ khuuJfl  HD*Y .let  l/oein^  mV  ifiviut- 

| Ah.  fhei  uas  wl|  iii  the  ohi  huiy^  Aye.  with  mAolinty ni'  hmv  I ImljKMl  lanmh  hhn 
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tiy  the  gentle  an  of 
asking  qu^t^n*. 

k*  Papa.”  lie 
ai  the  in takfi-t-UihU-. 

w Inc i :i*  rurtM  twef  be* 

Ur  lt\s  killer 

l>pk  teid  down  hi* 
mui  (jihg;  tint  i\it 

■ ^/JtV  ,‘fr'  .tyLfrNz*  or 
sometime  a cow/' 

“ Well,  vvhtil  **  }\  chop 
popV’ 


Bobby:”  » ml  , 

*tnh&  hi<*  paper. 

Thcfe  n\i*  silence, 
(1  it } i hg  which  Bobby 
though  tfu  15  y <Jispm*  <1 
of  sevcml  interest  mg 
piii  tkfn*  r»f  hiVv  hy*>Ak 
fu*t  Then  he  .ihM 
do vii  hi*  fork.  ^.drOKi 
back  .« inl4*«%  ilit  V 
efta$fv  h'tid  *aid,  '/•'■; 

;'■  " Wdt,  Tit  like 
knipw  what  h«4h  |k  lie  ; 
t OK-  i\  :i  killed !%*. 


Tlje  Rtrfnri  Ready 

■ A OM-  >/M//  dOofe  «/;••  ,;;/>•-/  t)lf  of  ,,tt;  ihity 

mo/for  , ..  / ;'•;/ ; ; '•" 

itHf  hr?  V/fV/'OC'  <70  CO  itiifk/' 


irhtif  Ififi 


The  Antiseptic  Babe 

0/  KtNGU&r  WAUiiCE 

W^.wr*  st(»nh.v.‘  lfi4  holHe«/ ehn  Tmf  .hi-  'HtOc  npig; 

WWarr  Itakr  btetlrntuvl  - 

Thai  Hiveldp*  him  xyhan  hf  parfokas  of  jhedh$»dcd  nifr; 
ilui;  ,7wi**  impdpsiUllMy  ^ 

And  fi  nt-J-  -OI  Ut--i  iPiinn .-  \rn.i.  will  allow— . • 

To  tt Hi  wc  ftfnr  /fcnonW  wvh‘;M  tfowT 

J%ft  we  fcValf  fro *» %’■'  ntfo  • 4df*fei  ’ -V  • 

And  vo  w?r*b  \m  b>o  Vv-itb  #*rw4<nAr*{  >*rd’!«‘pip'-  M»0pf 

And  \yv  hrqsb  hfe  fif-fte  } hr  wbtTn  they  will  he-- 

With  dihp^d  ^ fin i in r bice ,4' 

Then  Tesfidir  to  A.  oiiifcv  otfWv allied  tfhpCmdb; 

i)l<  » ^’i.'i.  Thrrt;lnft»t  ?.  ••.jij.^.-.eh  «U-r»o. 

Thu*  AUimOoh  wo  ^iy?v£  id  every  6 hW* - 

1 ot  sve  jrroo  fly  - jf^ar  o /^ti  nu  n t .i  ry:  n *>cy ' ;.:  ■■•'  i • :-v ; ('¥/,;  i , 

Fl.»t  aftadf  VvC:  |i4kf  i\(\t\  "dnd  -o iVfy  d.hd  •;»fnyly  hni  voi^o.-  - 

if  Oi.'fAv.  ’MuxVtmv  0-r*  -,,*r  vi^r/?K!  fOM|c,«  — , 

TTiv>;-eevktev>iie>y;  cyr^Vfi $ fH!y  thHpd»  ■ 

I ui j ) i d-i t ~ HHich  h h hftlc  -HMp.  / 

A\>  wre  ornvfitl  of  It  In  ’iyw  -TToWajshtful  >f-|Ti^r  tny«‘ 

WT>-  tir*'*  amidnd  of  hjv  and  im<:/*<>)iv  ,o  ei.  ipyy 

W%v  'Or  j,:  ♦vrrfdtiy  «..>h^!:'bf.a.i-  >-t  i><'r<i{ui 

Of  our  Hi 0A':;-‘(  TTtn<)i*k>k  **•  • %W & ;.w 1 5 1 : ';:i(hvi‘ ^ » n ' 

And  Ht*  strive  lo  f-dr  ^t^OU/  >y  i/un 

Ttut  ow  fvighffnl  ‘.ldr?uc-r  ' A^-‘*  /> cn  iVihytd*/ 
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Cfrp*  n Dtck^S  F^ilostiphv, 

FAAfi£.  s*S  fnr  a*  t <£m 

%ge^  out,  V?  pop 

Svjih  a lot  of  ^U‘nni4>*Ts 
AVtiff  whuldtf  t Ijjfcv  yjoiK  if 
tJu^y  kitew  you  wc0-  ; • . 

TV ■ hda'itVfi  fftwg  wkz&tx  AMp-. 

W*nv<l  \*.i*  .iii  ion-  nunur, 

A chap  n4?  0‘lihr  of  Aoum  La.i»v<u)or  vm'vt 
-hwihet -cii'nip  folk>  Oiat  -larvon  to  death  l«*t 
WuiU't . 

‘4  lYul  did  thf*v  ai’f  iialJt  *tdnv  to  ilaiUfcrih 
T ask  ml  0/  him,  incriMl'in^h^' 

>M  Oto  nop  sub)  J\*\  safi^4>li Cully  . ' 

’tWHSii'l  ?h:U.  \YtO-W.  WaK  continually  taS 
tin*  ^rthllkitv  ami  m<  hhc  tiny  was  |*lo t n 

*i|mv7.t*«l  To  *WtU  frltyfl  tlufy  ti  it'il  to  lito 

.within  t ■•’incomes." 


D With  patterns  bcaviti^VU^vy  lo^fc. 
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VV  it  0* *11 1 tli*5pi  •rh<tf  vVovilj  p*-*j,m  Ho? 

AUvo  Vo: Tm*M  i*si>ft. 


My  Sore  Thunvk  >f.  • v *' 

S J A ?W*Vn  a in' I knio  in  my  tlimnh.- 

V Th’  • V>h»mj  'pi  A "r**i  h >1  Viioi  it  emtio.’ 

Tim  (vioK'  £ro.t  famt.  an'  ivur.^  efhc  raTtml, 
Anx  slk?pWJfFinf?  hrtw'  it  >hr>llhJ  ha  hold  j 
Am’  yrnn Su-:t  AVr ni  \c>  ”<d  a i n p : 
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piece  of  colored  paper,  under  direction 
of  one  of  the  kindergartners,  and  are 
learning  the  various  angles,  lines,  and 
corners,  and  getting  their  earliest  ideas 
of  “ horizontal,”  “ vertical,”  “ acute,”  and 
“ obtuse.” 

Presently  a note  on  the  piano  an- 
nounces that  occupations  are  at  an  end 
and  that  the  time  for  play  has  come. 
Froebel  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
Western  world  to  the  place  and  uses  of 
play  in  real  education,  and  in  one  form 
or  another  this  earliest  activity  of  the 
human  spirit  has  been  utilized  in  every 
grade  of  training.  The  germs  of  the 
kindergarten  plays  are  to  be  found  in 
the  real  plays  of  children;  for  Froebel 
based  the  training  of  the  kindergarten 
on  a careful  study  of  the  psychology  of 
the  child.  What  the  child  does  instinct- 
ively in  his  happiest  hours  out-of-doors 
he  does  with  intelligence  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Absorbed  in  what  seems  to  be 
pure  play,  he  learns  his  relations  to  other 
children  and  to  the  world  about  him,  and 
the  forms  and  qualities  of  the  objects 
with  which  he  has  to  do  in  that  world. 
All  the  occupations  and  much  of  the 
work  of  the  world  are  made  familiar  to 
the  child.  He  is  sometimes  a shoemaker, 
sometimes  a farmer,  sometimes  a car- 
penter; as  a miller  he  hears  the  wind 
turning  his  mill  and  knows  how  grain 
is  grown  before  it  comes  to  his  hopper, 
and  what  is  done  with  it  after  it  is  taken 
away;  and  he  comes  to  understand  that 
lie  has  not  only  a trade  but  a social  duty, 
and  that  the  miller,  the  shoemaker,  and 
the  carpenter  not  only  work  for  a living 
but  for  society.  Tie  learns  in  play  how 
the  birds  live  and  care  for  their  young, 
how  animals  conduct  the  business  of  life, 
and  how  flowers  and  grains  ripen  and 
bloom  each  after  its  kind. 

At  twelve  o’clock  there  is  another  pro- 
cession, good-byes  are  said,  and  courtesies 
made  to  the  teachers,  and  the  company 
runs  home  with  smiling  faces. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  criticised 
because  there  arc  mechanical  kinder- 
gartens; for,  unfortunately,  the  training- 
schools  sometimes  share  the  fate  of  the 
normal  schools  and  give  certificates  to 
incompetent  and  uninspired  women.  If 
schools  were  to  be  closed,  however,  be- 
cause some  instructors  are  not  up  to  the 
requirements  of  their  work  there  would 
Vol^XI  -No  ete-82 
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be  a speedy  end  of  formal  education. 
There  has  been  a good  deal  of  criticism 
based  on  ignorance  of  what  the  kinder- 
garten proposes  to  do,  on  confusion  be- 
tween the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  school ; and 
there  has  been  considerable  criticism  be- 
cause of  lack  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  critics.  The  person  of  literal  mind, 
who  believes  that  education  is  a process 
of  turning  out  keen,  sharp,  mechanically 
accurate  men  and  women,  fails  entirely 
to  understand  the  spiritual  idea  of  bring- 
ing the  human  spirit  into  original  and 
personal  relations  with  God,  nature,  art, 
and  the  race.  Nor  does  the  critic  of  this 
practical  turn  of  mind  comprehend  the 
educational  opportunity  offered  by  the 
critical  years  between  three  and  six, 
when  every  child  is  making  the  discovery 
of  the  world  and  of  himself,  is  passing 
from  the  shelter  of  the  home  to  the  free 
field  of  his  age,  and  is  receiving  into 
his  sou  1 those  first  impressions  which 
are  to  color  and  shape  his  thought  and 
put  their  impress  on  his  character  to  the 
very  end. 

A description  of  the  free  kindergarten 
affords  no  opportunity  to  explain  with 
any  detail  the  principles  which  underlie 
kindergarten  methods  and  practice,  nor 
to  point  out  the  groundlessness  of  most  of 
this  criticism;  it  must  suffice  here  to 
picture  the  sections  of  the  city  in  which 
these  schools  are  established,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  population  from  which  pupils 
are  drawn,  and  the  form  and  manner  of 
the  ministry  of  the  kindergarten,  to  par- 
ents, children,  and  the  community. 

The  free  kindergarten,  which  costs 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  a year  as  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association,  is  the  most  searching  educa- 
tion of  foreign-born  children  or  of  the 
children  of  foreign -born  parents  into  the 
spirit  of  American  life  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  American  citizenship.  It  begins 
earliest;  it  sows  in  virgin  soil;  it  plants 
the  most  fruitful,  beneficent,  and  far- 
reaching  ideas  of  life,  of  service,  of  so- 
ciety, of  beauty.  Tt  brings  into  the  school- 
room, ns  teachers  of  a neglected  class, 
religion,  nature,  art,  and  humanity;  it 
lends  the  child  to  the  feet  of  the  race 
and  tells  him  in  a magical  hour  the  sto- 
ry of  his  ancestry,  his  world,  his  soul, 
and  his  destiny. 
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THE  rising  sun  had  not  yet  drunk 
the  dew  from  the  grass  in  the  door- 
yard  of  the  lone  cabin  when  the 
man  mounted  the  forward  hub  of  the 
prairie-schooner  and  bent  a final  glance 
into  the  dusky  interior  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  had  been  forgotten.  He  inven- 
toried the  contents  with  his  eye:  a mat- 
tress for  his  wife,  baby  boy,  and  little 
Nellie  to  sleep  on;  blankets  and  com- 
forters—somewhat  faded  and  ragged — for 
himself  and  Roy  to  make  a bunk  of,  on 
the  ground ; a box  of  extra  clothing, 
cooking  utensils,  lantern,  rope,  shotgun, 
family  Bible — badly  shattered, — and  a 
hen-coop,  containing  seven  pullets,  lash- 
ed to  the  end-gate.  A wooden  bucket 
hung  from  the  rear  axletree,  to  which 
was  also  chained  a black  and  white  setter. 
The  only  superfluous  article  seemed  to  be 
a little  mahogany  bureau,  battered  and 
warped,  but  still  retaining  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction which  set  it  apart  from  the  other 
tawdry  furnishings,  and  marked  it  as  a 
family  treasure. 

Daggett  stepped  to  the  ground  again, 
and,  folding  his  arms,  swept  his  dull, 
faded  eyes  over  the  limitless  savanna, 
still  gray  with  the  mists  of  night.  Here, 
for  five  weary,  heart-breaking  years,  he 
had  pitted  his  puny  arm  against  rebel- 
lious Nature  and  fought  the  elements  on 
their  chosen  ground.  He  had  been  eaten 
up  by  grasshoppers;  tossed  by  cyclones; 
alternately  scorched  by  strange,  hot 
winds  and  frozen  by  shrieking  blizzards; 
desiccated  by  droughts  and  flooded  by 
cloudbursts.  His  horses  and  cattle  had 
sickened  and  died;  his  wife  had  faded 
and  grown  old  in  a day;  one  of  his  chil- 
dren had  been  laid  under  the  tough, 
matted  sod  which  almost  turned  the  edge 
of  a plough;  and  he,  never  rich,  had 
grown  poorer  and  poorer.  It  was  not 
strange,  perhaps,  that  he  had  come  to 
look  upon  that  vast,  treeless  exyianse,  the 
playground  of  elemental  passions,  as  a 
monster  lying  in  wait  for  his  blood. 


“ The  curse  of  God  upon  you,  I hate 
you !”  he  burst  out,  with  the  sudden  fury 
which  the  elements  had  taught  him.  But 
a better  mood  instantly  following,  his 
eyes  softened  with  a light  to  which  they 
had  long  been  strange.  “ Back  to  God’s 
country — back  to  Indiana !”  he  exclaimed, 
and  laughed  aloud. 

Roy,  his  nine-year-old  boy,  looked  up 
at  the  unusual  sound ; but  his  father  had 
plunged  into  the  dismantled  cabin  again, 
lie  returned  with  a can  of  green  paint 
in  his  hand,  and  had  soon  roughly  let- 
tered the  canvas  wagon-top  with  the  in- 
spired words,  on  one  side,  “ Back  to 
God’s  Country  ” ; on  the  other,  “ Back 
to  Indiana.”  Then  hurling  the  can  of 
paint  out  into  the  sunburnt  grass  with 
all  his  strength,  he  cried,  gayly,  “ There, 
grasshoppers,  eat  that — you  fiddlin’  de- 
mons that  air  so  fond  of  green  stuff!” 

A stooped,  flat  - breasted  woman,  but 
with  the  remnants  of  beauty  still  cling- 
ing to  her  thin,  pale  face,  came  around 
the  comer  of  the  house.  She,  too,  had 
been  taking  a last  look  about.  A black 
cat  alternately  trotted  in  front  of  her 
and  arched  its  back  across  her  skirts. 

“ Rufus,  I feel  as  if  we  ought  to  take 
the  cat,”  said  she,  hesitatingly.  “ I hate 
to  leave  any  living  thing  here." 

u Throw  him  in ! Always  room  for  one 
more!”  cried  her  husband,  jovially. 

She  glanced  up  gratefully  at  his  unex- 
pected good-nature,  and  then  took  a final, 
solicitous  look  about  her.  Just  as  the 
prospect  of  quick  wealth  had  not  intoxi- 
cated her.  as  it  had  her  husband,  when 
they  sold  out  in  Indiana  and  started 
West,  so  the  reverses  they  had  since  suf- 
fered had  not  sullened  and  hardened  her. 
Likewise,  though  this  home-going  was 
filling  her  depleted  veins  with  new  life, 
she  could  not  bubble  over  as  Rufus  and 
the  children  did.  Instead,  she  wet  her 
pillow  with  softly  flowing,  peaceful 
tears,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

“Now  I must  go  over  to  Willie’s 
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grave,”  said  she,  quietly.  It  was  plain 
that  this  duty  had  been  reserved  for 
the  last. 

She  did  not  ask  her  husband  to  go  with 
her,  and  he  did  not  volunteer  to  go.  But 
he  watched  her  with  chastened  eyes  as 
she  crossed  the  field  to  the  slight  rise 
which,  for  want  of  a better  name,  they 
had  always  called  “ the  hill.”  The  little 
grave  was  already  covered  with  a tangle 
of  wild  roses,  trumpet-vine,  and  prairie- 
grass;  the  headboard  was  gray  and 
weather-beaten,  and  the  rudely  carved 
name  half  obliterated.  Nature  was  claim- 
ing her  own.  A few  summers  and  win- 
ters would  come  and  go,  with  their  beat- 
ing rains  and  merciless  freezes;  and  then 
there  would  be  nothing,  not  even  a little 
mound,  to  mark  the  spot  where  Willie, 
after  spinning  his  brief  thread  of  life, 
had  been  laid  away.  Scalding  tears  ran 
down  the  mother’s  cheeks  at  the  thought. 

“ I wish  it  was  so  we  could  take  him 
up  and  lay  him  with  the  others,  back 
home,”  said  she,  gently,  on  her  return. 

“ We’ll  do  it  sometime,  mother,” 
promised  Daggett,  hopefully.  But  she 
knew  they  never  would  do  it;  they  would 
always  be  too  poor. 

Owing  to  the  hard  times,  they  had 
been  unable  to  sell  their  farm.  So  they 
had  left  it  in  the  hands  of  a real-estate 
agent,  twenty  miles  away,  who  would 
probably  fleece  them  out  of  half  their 
dues  if  he  ever  sold  the  place.  Their 
scanty  furniture  had  brought  but  a pit- 
tance', and  had  it  not  been  for  a lucky 
sale  of  cattle  they  might  have  been  un- 
able to  get  away  for  another  year.  As 
it  was,  they  expected  to  reach  Indiana 
with  practically  nothing  but  the  wagon 
and  the  span  of  mules  which  drew  it. 
But  what  of  that ! They  would  be  among 
friends;  they  would  he  in  (tod's  country 
— in  old  Indiana,  where  they  had  been 
horn  and  raised. 

So,  buoyed  up  by  hope,  that  divinest  of 
gifts  from  above,  they  were  happy.  At 
night  they  camped  by  the  roadside, 
tethered  the  mules,  built  a fire,  and 
cooked  supper.  Ilow  sweet  the  smoky 
bacon,  the  johnny-cake  smutted  with 
ashes,  and  the  black,  creamless  coffee 
tasted ! No  king  ever  sat  down  to  more 
roval  fare.  Then,  after  a brief  season 
of  talk,  and  a pipe  for  Daggett,  they  lay 
down  and  slept  in  the  untainted  air  of 


God’s  great  out-of-doors.  In  the  morn- 
.ing  they  arose  with  renewed  life,  fed  the 
mules,  cooked  breakfast,  and  began  an- 
other day’s  lap  on  their  long  journey. 

Often  the  road  was  hot  and  dusty, 
between  flat,  barren  fields.  But  often, 
again,  it  skirted  beautiful  streams  for 
miles;  and  after  they  reached  the  Ozarks, 
it  wandered  through  pleasant  valleys, 
forded  swift  brooks,  and  climbed  cool 
mountain-sides,  in  the  shade  of  thick 
timber.  Farmhouses,  villages,  and  cities 
were  sighted,  passed,  and  left  behind,  in 
a slow,  pleasing  panorama.  Beyond  the 
Ozarks  they  began  to  see  birds  that  they 
had  known  back  in  Indiana ; and  at  sight 
of  the  first  cardinal,  with  his  breast 
flaming  in  the  sunlight,  Daggett  stared 
with  fascinated  eyes  for  a moment,  and 
then  burst  out:  “Look  at  the  redbird, 
mother!  He’s  just  like  the  one  that  used 
to  build  in  our  syringa-bush !”  Lucy 
could  not  remember  that  he  had  ever 
called  her  attention  to  a bird  before. 

The  black  cat  deserted  them  the  first 
night  out,  going  back  home,  presumably. 
But  no  ill  luck  ensued,  as  Daggett  half 
feared  it  would.  Not  so  much  as  a nut 
was  lost  or  a strap  broken.  Mrs.  Daggett 
continued  to  improve;  the  children, 
though  as  brown  as  Malays  from  dust 
and  tan,  had  no  ache  or  pain ; and  Dag- 
gett himself  forgot  to  take  a dyspepsia 
tablet  for  a week. 

Yet  their  bed  was  not  quite  one  of 
roses.  Thoughts  of  the  future,  even  in 
“ God’s  country,”  occasionally  touched 
the  parents  with  anxiety.  Also,  in  some 
places,  where  their  dark  coats  of  tan 
branded  them  as  gipsies,  they  wfere  look- 
ed upon  with  suspicion.  Occasionally  a 
village  constable,  puffed  up  with  authori- 
ty, would  order  them  not  to  camp  within 
the  village  limits;  and  sometimes  a 
farmer,  attracted  by  their  evening  fire, 
would  warn  them  not  to  trespass  for 
wood.  Again,  when  the  unshorn  and 
grimy  Daggett  entered  a store  to  pur- 
chase groceries  or  a bgle  of  hay — oc- 
casionally the  roadside  pasture  failed — 
he  was  now  and  then  made  to  feel  that 
his  room  was  preferred  to  his  trade.  Yet 
generally  they  were  treated  with  hu- 
manity; and  not  infrequently  a farmer, 
seeing  the  children  at  play  of  an  evening, 
would  bring  out  milk  or  eggs  or  even  a 
chicken  to  the  camp. 
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Daggett  and  his  wife  usually  sat 
around  the  fire  of  a night,  after  the  chil-. 
dren  had  gone  to  bed,  and  talked  over 
their  prospects.  Her  heart,  like  his,  was 
set  on  getting  back  the  old  place,  where 
four  of  their  children  had  been  born 
and  two  of  them  buried.  It  was  only  a 
poor  little  place  of  eighty  acres,  just  be- 
yond the  fertile  belt  of  Wabash  bottom- 
land; but  it  was  home,  sweet  home,  and 
looking  back  to  it  from  their  exile  they 
forgot  its  scanty  crops  and  rocky  soil. 

"If  we  can’t  get  it  back,  Rufus,  it 
won’t  be  like  going  home,”  said  Lucy, 
one  night,  gazing  into  the  fire  with  misty 
eyes.  They  were  then  in  Missouri,  in  the 
eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Ozarks. 

"We’ll  git  it  back,  mother,”  said  Dag- 
gett, confidently.  His  courage  ran  high 
these  days.  " Joinville  Haines  probably 
holds  it  yet,  ’cause  it  ain’t  likely  any- 
body would  want  to  buy  it.  Leastways, 
they  didn’t  seem  to  want  to  when  we  had 
it  to  sell.  He’s  a good  man.  He  ain’t 
forgot  the  time  I pulled  him  out  of  the 
crick  and  saved  his  life,  when  we  was 
boys.  And  I reckon  he  ain’t  forgot, 
either,  that  he  loved  you  once,  Lucy,” 
he  added. 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  her 
face  grew  softer.  The  remnant  of  its 
girlish  beauty,  which  child  - bearing, 
drudgery,  and  ill  health  had  so  sadly 
ravished,  showed  to  better  advantage  in 
the  soft  firelight  than  in  the  glare  of  day. 

“ Maybe  he  has  forgotten,”  she  mur- 
mured. "I  once  feared  that  he  was  a 
man  who  might  forget  such  things.” 

Daggett  pushed  a log  farther  into  the 
fire  with  his  boot,  sending  up  a shower 
of  sparks,  and  relit  his  pipe  with  a coal. 

"Is  that  the  reason  you  didn’t  marry 
him?”  he  asked,  slyly. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  "I  loved 
you , Rufus,”  said  she,  quietly,  and  smiled 
almost  as  she  used  to  smile  in  the  days 
when  he  had  courted  her. 

A tenderness  which  had  long  lain  dor- 
mant stirred  in  ^Daggett’s  bosom.  In  the 
past  weeks  he  had  realized  as  never  be- 
fore the  hard  life  he  had  led  her.  He 
had  not  provided  for  her  as  Joinville 
Haines  would  have  done.  He  had  com- 
plained of  his  lot,  and  he  had  often  been 
cross  with  her.  To  marry  him  sho  had 
left  a home  in  which,  humble  though  it 
was,  sho  had  never  known  privation.  She 


had  slaved  in  his  kitchen  and  about  his 
house.  She  had  borne  his  children, 
cheerfully,  and  with  only  welcome  in 
her  heart  for  them  as  they  came  along,  in 
a rapid  succession  under  which  she  had 
withered  like  a flower.  She  had  bravely 
seen  three  of  them  lowered  in  the  grave. 
She  had  met  his  fault-finding  with  the 
soft  answer  which  tumeth  away  wrath. 

She  had  followed  him  into  the  West 
against  her  better  judgment.  For  five 
years  she  had  stood  by  his  side  out  there, 
ten  miles  from  a neighbor,  twenty  from 
a town,  and  forty  from  a railroad.  She 
had  cheered  him  on  while  he  fought 
grasshoppers,  hot  winds,  drought,  bliz- 
zards, and  his  own  sinking  courage. 
Never  once  had  she  suggested  going  back 
to  Indiana,  though  he  could  see  that  her 
strength  was  failing  and  her  heart  break- 
ing. And  when  at  last  he  had  given  up, 
bitter  and  defeated,  she  had  smoothed 
the  wrinkles  from  his  brow,  and  put 
hope  in  his  heart,  and  raised  the  rally- 
cry  : " Back  to  God’s  country ! Back 
to  Indiana!” 

" Joinville  will  let  us  have  the  old 
place  back,”  he  repeated.  "He  ain’t  got 
any  use  for  it.  He  knows  I’ll  pay  as  I 
can,  and  he’ll  give  me  time.” 

" It  was  such  a warm  little  house,  there 
in  the  hollow,”  said  she,  huskily,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  boxlike  shell  on  the 
prairie,  where  the  northwest  gales,  tooth- 
ed with  arctic  cold,  ravened  like  a wolf 
at  every  crevice  for  days  at  a time.  " The 
kitchen  was  so  cozy,  too.  I used  to  com- 
plain that  it  was  too  small,  and  un- 
handy. But  I never  will  again — if  we 
get  it  back.” 

Daggett’s  eyes  glistened  like  a boy’s. 
" I wonder  if  the  honeysuckle-vine  is 
still  on  the  well-house.  I ain’t  smelt 
honeysuckle  since  we  left  there.” 

She  smiled  at  him  through  sudden 
tears.  " Rufus,  I used  to  think,  out  on 
the  prairie,  when  I was  so  tired  all  the 
time,  that  I’d  be  content  to  die,  if  only 
the  children  could  be  provided  for,  and 
I knew  that  some  one  would,  put  a 
sprig  of  honeysuckle  in  my  hands  after 
I was  dead.” 

When  ho  helped  her  into  the  wagon, 
where  she  slept,  he  retained  her  hand  for 
a moment,  in  a half-embarrassed  way. 
Then  he  kissed  her.  He  could  not  recall 
when  he  had  kissed  her  good-night  be- 
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fore.  Nor  could  she,  as  she  lay  with 
wide-open,  happy,  starry  eyes. 

He  arose  the  next  morning  with  a 
heart  strangely,  blissfully  light.  Some- 
thing was  moulding  the  old  topsyturvy, 
sordid  world  over  for  him  again,  giving 
it  somewhat  the  likeness  it  had  borne 
when  he  was  a boy.  As  he  and  Roy 
rode  along  on  the  front  seat,  he  said  to 
the  lad, 

“ Roy,  do  you  remember  the  old 
place  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  boy,  eagerly.  “I 
remember  the  crick,  with  the  bridge 
acrost  it — and  the  little  grove  of  spruce- 
trees,  with  the  two  tombstones  — and 
the  old  barn  with  a basement — and  a 
well  with  a chain  and  a bucket  on 
each  end.” 

“And  the  sweetest  water  in  it,  Roy, 
that  man  ever  drunk!”  added  the  father, 
jubilantly.  “ I ain’t  had  my  thirst  right- 
ly quenched  since  I left  it.  The  first 
thing  you  and  me  ’ll  do  when  we  drive 
in  is  to  git  a drink  of  that  water — and 
then  bring  a gourdful  to  mother.  Eh!” 
He  laughed  gayly,  and  clucked  to  the 
mules.  “Git  ep,  boys,  git  ep!  Every 
step  is  takin’  you  nearer  to  that  sweet 
water,  and  you  kin  have  some  too.” 
Once  he  would  have  sullenly  struck  the 
animals  when  they  lagged. 

At  a town  called  Bonneterre,  in  Mis- 
souri, which  they  passed  through  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  was  advertised  on  the  bill- 
boards for  that  night. 

“ Mother,”  said  Daggett,  with  an  in- 
spiration, “ I’ve  a notion  to  camp  on  the 
aidge  of  town,  and  take  Roy  and  Nellie 
to  see  Uncle  Tom.  It’s  a grand  show 
— I seen  it  once — and  they  ain’t  never 
seen  a show  in  all  their  lives.  It  won’t 
cost  much.” 

The  mother  made  no  objection.  So 
after  supper  Daggett  and  the  two  chil- 
dren set  out  for  the  “ Opera-house,” 
leaving  Mrs.  Daggett,  four  - year  - old 
Bobbie,  and  Spot,  the  setter,  in  charge  of 
the  camp.  It  was  a memorable  night  for 
the  youngsters;  and  when  Eliza  fled 
across  the  floating  ice  in  the  Ohio,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  Roy,  forgetting 
that  it  was  only  a play,  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  shouted  shrilly,  “ Oh,  paw,  them 
hounds  are  goirr  to  git  her!” 

But  on  the  way  home,  in  the  midst  of 


the  excited  babble  of  the  children,  Dag- 
gett suddenly  paused  under  a street  lamp, 
and  looked  down  at  the  diminutive  pair 
with  a sickly  color  overspreading  his 
face.  His  pocketbook  was  gone!  And 
it  contained  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world,  except  the  change  remaining  from 
a five-dollar  bill  which  he  had  broken  at 
the  box-office! 

A search  both  along  the  street  and  in 
the  opera-house  was  of  no  avail,  and  it 
was  a heavy-hearted  man  who  stretched 
himself  that  night  beneath  the  prairie- 
schooner.  There  was  no  joking  or  sky- 
larking the  next  morning  as  they  hitched 
up  the  mules — no  response  to  the  birds’ 
tuneful  sunrise  greetings.  They  were 
still  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
home;  the  last  of  the  flour  had  been  used 
for  supper,  and  the  side  of  bacon  was 
almost  gone. 

The  alternative  which  faced  Daggett 
was  to  work,  beg,  or  steal.  His  honesty 
was  of  a fibre  which  would  not  permit 
the  last,  and  his  rough  pride  balked  at 
the  second.  Therefore  ho  must  work. 
But  work  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  a 
nomad  like  him  to  get;  and  if  he  did 
get  it,  it  would  take  him  some  time,  per- 
haps until  cold  weather,  with  a family 
and  a pair  of  mules  on  his  hands,  to 
accumulate  enough  to  last  him  through 
to  Indiana.  The  outlook  was  desperate 
indeed. 

That  day  their  dinner  consisted  of 
stale  bread — a baker  had  let  Daggett 
have  three  loaves  for  a nickel — and  dan- 
delion greens  boiled  with  the  last  of  the 
bacon.  Supper  consisted  of  the  same, 
warmed  over;  and  little  Bobbie  went  to 
bed  crying  for  something  to  eat.  Dag- 
gett swore,  with  a mighty  oath,  that  the 
child  should  have  it  ill  the  morning,  cost 
what  it  might. 

Two  days  later  they  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  St.  Louis,  on  the  great  Eads 
bridge.  Daggett  and  his  wife  had  look- 
ed forward  impatiently  to  the  passage  of 
this  last  great  natural  barrier  between 
them  and  home,  and  the  occasion  was  to 
have  been  one  of  thanksgiving.  But  the 
bridge  toll  made  a cruel  hole  in  the 
rapidly  dwindling  little  store  of  silver  in 
Daggett’s  pocket;  and  though  the  chil- 
dren were  jubilant  over  the  steamboats, 
and  craned  their  necks  to  the  last  to  see 
them,  the  parents  scarcely  glanced  at 
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the  Father  of  Waters.  That  night  Dag- 
gett announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had 
just  a dollar  and  twenty  cents  left. 

“ Something  will  turn  up,  husband,” 
said  she,  bravely,  but  her  lips  trembled. 

“ What  kin  turn  up  ?”  asked  he,  pa- 
thetically, and  she  could  not  make 
answer. 

They  took  the  old  St.  Louis  and  Vin- 
cennes stage-road,  running  due  east. 
Daggett  mournfully  recalled  the  exu- 
berance with  which  he  had  passed  over 
it  five  years  before,  going  west.  The 
second  day  out  from  St.  Louis,  while 
watering  their  team  at  a public  pump, 
in  a village  whose  name  they  did  not 
know  nor  care  to  ask,  the  usual  curious 
group  gathered  about  them. 

“Want  to  sell  that  bird-dog,  mister?” 
inquired  a bystander,  who  had  been 
noting  Spot’s  points  with  a critical  eye. 

Daggett  suddenly  stopped  pumping. 
He  had  thought  of  selling  his  mules  and 
buying  a pair  of  bullocks.  He  had 
thought  of  selling  his  wagon  and  buying 
a cheaper  one.  He  had  even  thought  of 
selling  the  box  of  clothing.  But  until 
this  instant  his  dog,  blooded  though  he 
was,  had  no  more  occurred  to  him  as  an 
asset  than  one  of  his  children  had.  Yet 
why  not  sell  him  ? Better  sell  a dog  than 
starve  a child.  With  grim  lips  he  stepped 
over  to  the  inquirer,  so  as  to  get  out  of 
ear-shot  of  the  wagon. 

“ I’ll  sell  him  if  I kin  git  his  price,” 
said  he,  almost  fiercely.  “ But  it’s  one 
that  you  wouldn’t  care  to  pay,  I reckon, 
without  tryin’  him,  and  this  ain’t  the 
season  for  birds.” 

“What  is  your  price?”  asked  the 
other,  as  Spot  approached  his  master  and 
looked  lip  inquiringly  with  his  soft, 
brown  eyes.  “ He’s  got  a good  head.” 

“ Twenty-five  dollars,”  answered  Dag- 
gett, resolutely. 

“You  don’t  want  much!”  grinned  the 
prospective  buyer. 

“No,  not  much — for  a dog  like  that,” 
retorted  Daggett,  without  the  shadow  of 
a smile. 

“I  like  his  looks,”  admitted  the  man. 
“He  shows  his  broodin’  all  right.  But 
all  the  evidence  I’ve  got  of  his  trainin’  is 
your  word.” 

“ That’s  all  the  evidence  you’ve  got  or 
kin  git,”  assented  Daggett,  coolly.  “ And 
it  don’t  make  a picayune’s  worth  of  dif- 


ference to  me  whether  you  take  it  or 
leave  it.” 

His  bluster  was  working,  as  he  per- 
ceived from  beneath  his  drooping  lids, 
and  the  other  hesitated. 

“ If  you’d  asked  me  five  dollars  for 
that  dog,  pardner,  I’d  have  refused  him. 
I’d  ’a’  knowed  he  was  a spoiled  pup.” 
He  took  another  whiff  at  his  pipe.  “ I’ve 
been  tryin’  for  three  years  to  get  a dog 
just  like  that  one.  He  grows  on  me 
every  minute,  and — I’ll  take  him  at  your 
price,”  he  ended,  abruptly. 

“ Come  into  this  store,”  said  Daggett, 
in  a low  voice.  The  dog  followed.  “ My 
wife  and  children  mustn’t  see  you  take 
him.  They’d  squall  their  eyes  out.  I’m 
soilin’  him,  my  friend,  because  I’ve  got 
to — because  I need  the  money.  You  see! 
Otherwise  your  common  council  could- 
n’t raise  enough  to  buy  him.  Tie  a 
string  around  his  neck — he’s  as  gentle 
as  a lamb — call  him  Spot,  and,  after 
we’re  out  of  sight,  lead  him  home  and 
feed  him.  And,  my  friend,  treat  him 
good.  He’s  the  best  bird-dog  you  ever 
shot  over.” 

The  man  wrote  out  a check,  which  the 
grocer  cashed.  Daggett  pocketed  the 
money,  patted  the  dog  on  the  head,  and 
turned  guiltily  away  from  the  beseech- 
ing brown  eyes. 

The  children,  lying  inside  the  canvas, 
out  of  the  hot  sun,  did  not  miss  their 
four-footed  playfellow  until  supper-time. 
Then  Daggett  confessed,  and  bowed  his 
head  before  the  storm  of  grief  that 
burst.  It  was  only  after  the  young 
ones  had  sobbed  themselves  to  sleep 
that  Mrs.  Daggett  said,  sympathetically, 

“ I reckon  it  hurt  you  more  than  it 
did  them,  Rufus.” 

The  next  day  they  had  butter  on  their 
bread  again,  but  it  had  been  purchased 
at  too  heavy  an  outlay  of  the  heart’s 
coin  to  be  enjoyable;  and  when  little 
Bobbie  said  with  a whimper,  “I’d 
thooner  have  Spot  than  butter,”  he 
voiced  the  family’s  sentiments. 

But  even  the  sacrifice  of  their  pet 
could  not  long  keep  their  spirits  down, 
now  that  homo  was  drawing  near  and 
they  had  the  wherewithal  to  keep  on  • 
going.  The  towns  they  passed  through 
were  becoming  familiar  to  Daggett,  by 
name  at  least,  and  looked  like  Indiana 
towns,  he  fancied.  As  the  wagon 
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rumbled  across  the  muddy  Little  Wa- 
bash, with  its  pond  - lilies  and  willow 
thickets,  Daggett  cried  out,  boyishly : 
“By  jings!  it’s  a picture  on  a small 
scale  of  the  old  ’Bash  herself;  and  I’ll 
bet  a cooky  that  if  I had  a hook  and 
line  I could  ketch  a catfish  down  there 
in  three  minutes !” 

But  when  he  crossed  the  Wabash  it- 
self, two  days  later,  his  emotions  were 
too  deep  for  frivolous  expression.  In 
that  stream  was  water  from  Beecher’s 
Run,  and  Beecher’s  Run  crossed  his  old 
farm ! How  well  he  understood  the 
silent  tears  which  were  coursing  down 
Lucy’s  cheeks!  And,  oh,  the  rustle  of 
that  bottom-land  corn!  It  came  to  his 
ears  like  some  forgotten  lullaby  of  child- 
hood ; and  when  a wood  - pewee  called 
pensively  from  a sycamore,  the  man  lift- 
ed an  illuminated  face  towerd  the  little 
embodied  voice  and  murmured,  “ God’s 
country — old  Indiana — at  last !” 

The  prairie-schooner  creaked  into 
Emerald  Grove  after  dark  on  a moon- 
light night.  In  their  anxiety  to  reach 
the  town  they  had  decided  not  to  halt 
for  supper  at  the  usual  hour,  Daggett 
promising  the  children  if  they  would 
wait  that  they  should  eat  in  a restaurant. 
They  were  now  jubilant  over  this  novel 
prospect.  But  the  parents  were  quiet. 
The  realization  of  their  dream  was  too 
near  at  hand.  Their  old  home  lay  but 
three  miles  away! 

Emerald  Grove!  It  was  here  that 
Lucy  had  bought  her  wedding-gown,  and 
here  that  Daggett  had  bought  his  wed- 
ding suit.  It  was  here  that  their  childish 
eyes  had  first  grown  round  with  wonder 
at  sight  of  a store,  street-lamps,  and  a 
telephone.  It  was  the  promise  of  a trip 
to  this  town,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  that 
used  to  hold  them  faithful  to  their  chores 
all  week  long.  It  was  here  the  old  doctor 
lived  who  had  ushered  them  and  their 
children  into  the  world. 

The  town  looked  natural ; but  Daggett 
was  surprised,  and  a little  disappointed, 
at  the  number  of  new  houses  which  had 
gone  up.  In  his  heart  he  was  jealous  of 
any  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
absence.  He  wanted  to  come  back  to  the 
Emerald  Grove  that  he  had  left — a som- 
nolent old  town  whose  population  had  been 
at  a standstill  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
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There  were  a number  of  new  stores, 
too;  and  the  restaurant  to  which  Dag- 
gett took  the  family  for  supper  had 
been  improved  and  enlarged  until  he 
hardly  recognized  the  place.  It  had  also 
changed  hands,  so  that  he  was  denied  the 
pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  Elihu 
James,  the  former  proprietor.  As  he  ate 
he  watched  the  door  for  a familiar  face, 
which  he  was  hungrier  for  than  the  viands 
on  his  plate;  but  he  could  recall  the  name 
of  none  of  the  men  who  dropped  in  for  a 
cigar.  Emerald  Grove  had  changed ! 

After  supper  they  drove  around  to 
Joinville  Haines’s  house.  At  least  one 
of  the  hearts  in  the  wagon  fluttered  as 
Daggett  passed  up  the  flower-bordered, 
brick  walk  to  the  old-fashioned  dwelling. 

So  much  depended  on  Joinville  Haines 
and  his  loyalty  to  an  old  friend!  Then, 
in  an  ominously  short  time,  Lucy  heard 
her  husband  coming  down  the  walk 
again.  Trouble  was  in  his  footfalls. 

“ Joinville  don’t  live  here  no  more,” 
said  he,  in  a puzzled  manner.  “ He’s 
gone  and.  built  him  a new  house,  the 
woman  said.  Don’t  it  beat  you  that 
he  would  give  the  old  family  home 
the  shake?” 

His  tone  was  almost  an  aggrieved  one. 
During  the  weeks  on  the  road  he  had  so 
often  stood,  in  imagination,  on  the  steps 
of  this  house,  and  seen  Joinville  Haines 
open  the  door  and  start  at  the  apparition 
of  his  old  friend.  Therefore,  a strange 
woman  answering  his  ring  had  stunned 
him.  But  this  shock  was  small  com- 
pared with  the  one  he  received  when,  fol- 
lowing the  woman’s  directions, 'he  drove 
to  a plot  of  ground  that  used  to  be  rank 
with  dog-fennel  and  jimson  - weed  and 
found  a great,  three-storied,  granite  man- 
sion, with  plate-glass  windows,  statuary 
in  the  yard,  and  a gravelled  driveway 
and  porte-cochere,  all  jealously  guarded 
by  an  aristocratic  ten-foot  iron  fence. 

“This  — this  can’t  be  Joinville’s, 
Lucy!”  he  faltered. 

But  it  was,  so  a white-capped  maid 
informed  him  at  the  massive  front  door. 

Mr.  Haines  was  not  at  home,  she  added, 
and  would  not  be  until  the  following  day. 
Would  he  leave  his  card?  Daggett  shook 
his  head  and  retreated  in  confusion.  His 
card ! He  had  never  owned  a card  in  his 
life,  and  the  Joinville  Haines  he  used 
to  know  never  had,  either. 
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“ If  we’ve  got  to  camp  again  to-night, 
Rufus,  let’s  drive  out  by  the  old  place,” 
pleaded  Lucy,  timidly.  This  great  house, 
somehow,  had  frightened  her.  “ I feel 
as  if  I’d  sleep  better  out  there.  And  I 
can’t  wait  any  longer  to  see  it.” 

They  were  soon  on  the  old  familiar 
road,  over  which  Daggett  had  hauled  so 
many  wagon-loads  of  corn  and  hogs  and 
apples.  They  passed  the  long  row  of 
Lombardy  poplars  in  front  of  Newton 
Bryson’s,  and  crossed  first  Haymeadow 
Creek  and  then  Possum  Fork.  From  a 
distance  they  recognized  in  the  moon- 
light the  thicket  of  “silver  maples”  that 
had  sprung  from  the  roots  of  the  two 
hoary  old  trees  in  Si  Morgan’s  front 
yard.  Then  came  Dick  Helm’s,  Lucian 
Smith’s,  Nimrod  Binney’s,  and  all  the 
other  old  neighbors.  No  change  here, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  scent  of 
new-mown  hay,  still  lying  in  windrows, 
and  the  notes  of  the  whippoorwills  had 
smoothed  away  the  disappointments  and 
alarms  of  Emerald  Grove. 

Finally  they  rumbled  across  the  little 
bridge  over  Beecher’s  Run — still  patched 
with  the  plank  that  Daggett  had  placed 
there  with  his  own  hands.  From  the 
summit  of  the  rise  just  beyond,  their 
old  home  would  lie  in  full  view — the 
house,  the  barn,  the  well-house,  and,  if 
the  moonlight  were  bright  enough,  the 
clump  of  spruces  under  which  two  little 
white  stones  stood  at  the  head  of  two 
little  graves. 

Daggett  halted  the  mules  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope. 

“ Let’s  camp  here  to-night,  Lucy,”  said 
he,  in  a voice  which  sounded  strange  in 
his  own  ears.  “ We  couldn’t  see  much 
to-night,  anyhow.  And  Fd  sooner  see 
it  first  by  daylight.  It’ll  look  more 
natural.” 

So  they  camped  there  that  night  — 
ca mix'd,  but  did  not  sleep.  All  night 
long  the  woman  lay  in  the  wagon,  lis- 
tening to  the  frogs,  and  looking  at  the 
stars  in  the  west  — that  west-  out  of 
which  they  had  fled  as  the  children  of 
Israel  fled  out  of  Egypt.  And  all  night 
long  the  man  under  the  wagon,  out  of 
the  dew,  lay  with  open  eyes;  and  he  too 
looked  at  the  stars. 

For  some  reason — the  natural  reaction 
following  his  high-strung  anticipations, 
or  the  changes  in  Emerald  Grove — he 


was  uneasy.  And  though  the  little  frogs 
trilled  and  the  crickets  chirped  just  as 
they  always  used  to  do,  something  seem- 
ed to  be  amiss  with  the  old  nocturnal 
quietude  of  the  place.  All  through  the 
night  there  came  to  him,  he  fancied,  a 
low,  distant,  regular,  mysterious  sound 
which  he  was  at  a loss  to  explain.  When 
he  rose  to  his  elbow  and  listened,  it 
seemed  to  cease;  and  he  finally  persuaded 
himself  that  it  was  only  a ringing  in 
his  ears  from  indigestion.  He  had  eaten 
a pretty  hearty  supper. 

The  elders  were  up  at  the  gray  of 
dawn,  while  the  children  still  slept;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  sun  had  fairly  risen 
that  they  proceeded  slowly  up  the  little 
rise  of  ground.  Lucy  reached  out  and 
took  her  husband’s  hand.  He  felt  her 
trembling;  and  there  flashed  before  him 
a day  in  their  childhood  when  both  of 

them,  barefooted,  had  tramped  up  this 
selfsame  little  hill.  She  was  trembling 

then,  too,  for  she  had  seen  a snake  in  the 
blackberry  bushes. 

They  reached  the  top  of  the  rise,  and 
lifted  their  eyes.  Both  suddenly  grew 
rigid.  Then  Lucy  gave  a little  cry. 
Daggett  stared  vacantly  ahead. 

There  was  no  farm!  There  was  no 
cottage  — no  barn  — no  vine  - clad  well- 
house!  All  had  been  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  if  by  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. In  their  place  were  long,  low,  ugly 
brick  buildings,  with  tin  roofs;  great 
tanks;  tall  towers  of  structural  steel;  a 
huge  brick  chimney,  from  which  jetty 
smoke  rolled  forth;  several  rows  of  new- 
ly painted  laborers’  quarters;  a railroad 
track  and  cars. 

“Oil!”  broke  out  Daggett,  hoarsely, 
at  last.  “They’ve  struck  oil!” 

Lucy,  swaying  dizzily,  grasped  his  arm 
for  support. 

“Where’s  the  little  graveyard?”  she 
whispered. 

“I  — I can't  jest  make  out,  Fin  so 
turned  around,”  he  answered. 

But  he  was  not  turned  around  to  that 
extent.  He  had  seen  at  the  first  glance 
that  the  ugly  boiler-house,  with  the 
smoky  cloud  clustering  about  its  tall 
stack  like  some  foul  fungus,  squatted 
squarely  over  the  little  God’s-acre  in 
which  the  dust  of  their  dead  ones  lay.  It 
gave  him  a feeling  of  suffocation. 

As  they  stood  in  stunned  silence,  a 
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carriage  drawn  by  two  spirited  black 
horses,  whose  buckles  glittered  in  the 
sunlight,  rapidly  approached.  On  the 
rear  seat,  behind  a liveried  coachman,  sat 
Joinville  Haines — a millionaire,  but  up 
and  at  work  while  most  of  his  hired  men 
still  slept  in  the  quarters  below.  In 
spite  of  his  great  house  in  Emerald 
Grove,  and  in  spite  of  his  fine  equipage, 
he  had  changed  little.  He  wore  the  same 
plain,  ill-fitting  clothes  he  had  always 
worn,  and  beneath  his  squarely  trimmed 
beard  his  shirt-front  showed  innocent 
of  any  cravat.  He  was  only  a little  old- 
er, a little  sadder,  with  deeper  lines  about 
his  mouth. 

At  sight  of  the  wayfarers,  who,  in 
their  crushed  mood,  would  have  let  him 
pass  unhailed,  he  ordered  the  driver 
to  stop. 

“How  do,  Rufus!  How  do,  Lucy!” 
said  he,  with  his  old  quiet  cordiality. 
He  stepped  down  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  each,  after  a characteristic  motion 
which  reminded  Lucy  of  the  days  when 
he  used  to  run  a meat-market  and  al- 
ways wiped  his  hand  on  his  apron  before 
offering  it  to  any  one.  “ When’d  you 
git  back?” 

“Last  night,”  answered  Daggett.  “We 
camped  yander.  We  just  come  up  to  see 
the  old  place.” 

“ Hadn’t  you  heard  ?” 

Daggett  shook  his  head.  A peculiar 
light,  akin  to  pity,  flamed  up  in  the  rich 
man’s  eyes,  and  then  died  away. 

“ You  find  consid’able  change,  then.” 

“Joinville,  we  wanted  to  buy  the  old 
place  back!”  cried  Lucy,  swiftly. 

Again  that  peculiar  light  in  his  eyes. 


“ Well,  I guess  you  don’t  want  it 
now,  after  I’ve  sp’iled  it  for  you.  You 
wouldn’t,  leastways,  if  you’d  had  as  much 
trouble  with  it  as  I have.”  He  jerked 
his  head  toward  his  liveried  coachman. 
“ My  wife  makes  me  ride  behind  that 
monkey  in  red  top-boots,”  he  added,  in  a 
lowered  voice.  “ But,  Rufus,  if  you  want 
a farm,  I’ve  got  a hundred  acres  two 
miles  down  the  road — the  old  Barnum 
place.  It’s  better  land  than  this  ever 
was,  and  you  can  have  it  on  easy  terms.” 

“ How  much  down  ?”  asked  Daggett, 
with  a harsh  laugh.  He  seemed  to  be 
joking,  in  a ghastly  way. 

“ Whatever  you  can  pay,”  answered 
the  millunaire,  steadily. 

Daggett  drew  a couple  of  silver  dol- 
lars and  some  small  change  from  his 
trousers  pocket. 

“ There’s  my  pile,  Join — what’s  left  of 
my  bird-dog.” 

Haines  studied  the  coins  in  the  horny 
palm  for  a moment. 

“You  have  a penny  there.  Pay  me 
that  down.”  He  did  not  smile,  but 
gravely  accepted  the  copper,  wrote  out  a 
receipt  for  it,  and  signed  a name  that 
was  good  for  at  least  a million  dollars. 
“ You  can  take  possession  this  morning 
— there’s  no  one  on  the  place.  I’ll  drop 
in  this  afternoon,  and  we’ll  inventory 
the  stock  and  machinery.” 

The  man  and  the  woman  stood  side  by 
side,  without  speech,  until  the  carriage 
had  passed  out  of  sight. 

“ He  didn't  forget,”  said  Daggett,  with 
glistening  eyes. 

Lucy’s  lips  parted,  but  closed  again, 
soundlessly. 


The  Conqueror 

BY  L.  If.  HAMMOND 

DRUNKEN  with  victory,  their  hordes  surge  by; 

Prone  with  the  dead  am  I;  but  through  the  smoke 
Glimmers  the  face  of  Truth,  for  whose  dear  sake 
I fight,  or  die,  or  wear  the  captive’s  yoke. 
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Ixxn  .mycnited,  but.  tor  very  shame,  the  and  mariners < From  whirl  I have  seen 
Rieptitnativn  Fund  has  erased  to  exist,  of  African  life,  both  in  the  &)mUi  and 
■>f  * i ever  ' existed;  Ask  any  honest  west,  I am  not.  sure  that  The  if 

mim  who  knows  the  country  well,  ask  justified,  hut  at  all  events  it . ri  made, 
any  Hoottrih  engineer  upon  the  Perm-  and  for  that  reason  white  men  are  vr<': 
gmse  sh-jimers  thni  convey  the  li  servi-  eluded  front  shdteruu?  themselves  behind 
gatyv‘?  to  the  ..  and  lie  will  tell  ‘ho  excuse  of  native  oustoTOs, 

folk  they  never  return.  The  islands  On  the  same steamer  by  which  I reach- 
ing i heir  grave.  <>d  Kei^nela  there  wore  tive  little  native 

The -m  »re  thing's  that  every  nil*  knows,  boy*,  ouo^ueu<»u^  no  striped  jerseys,,  mul 
hixt  I’  Will . Vwj  iixvejl  upon  thorn  yex  .ru k<t’ .rat^%;v.t 

»*' . prrfmfc  for  T hove  • -i^v;  th^iyyr^  ten  ip.  twite  yeiir^ 

-*riU  far  ro  end  mueit  to  see.  Leaving  old,  wth»w.  iesri  1 do.  not  .know  where 
the  .•  ivporf  trade  in  il  •■oo( raered  labor/'  they  Vaine  from,  hut  it  roust  have  In  t o 
I will  now  spook  of  what  I have  nenially  from  some  fairly  distant  part  of  the 
*eeu  tmd  known  of  slavery'  on  the  rn*uii-e  -Interior,  for  like  all  native 
land  Under  the  whit'-  people  aBvirs  for  the  first  dime,  limy  went  no 

l have  heard  the  slavey  in  Angola  esti-'  Jmd  <1  own  them  tow  their  bands  arid  knees 
mined  at  fivmsixffe  of  the  popyd.au  <»&  They  were  travelling  with  t?  IWtugu***-, 
by  mi  Englishman  who  - bays  held  various-  ami  w.itl* in • a week  of  .loni^iig  at  1km- 
influent ir,1  pwiriorta  in  the  eopoiry  foe  gnelo  he  pad  aold  them  oil  do  other  white 
n&ftiy f wan ty .years,  • The  cstumitc  Lxouly  owners  Their  price  veo*  fa)  miireis 
guesswork,  for  the’  Porlueueso  are  Pol,  apieeo  doHudy  £}0,L  Their  owner  did 
sttoriy  ui  stoti^hes,  especially  in  suorir.p^  rather  w*lL  for  the  buys  were  small 
of  slavery.  flu*  itirliiilnip:  the.-  Very  Forgo  and  thin  hunlly  bigger;  than  another 
who  by  pu rrdia^  nr  na live  *1  ivv e boy  who  WM  at  the  same 
birth  are  the  fmrdl.y  -shvo.x  of  the  Tillage  time  driven  <*wny  by  one  Port^ir^  friend 
Chiefs  umi  (it  her  iairl.v  prosperous  no-  to  t»  net  her  ehs.ji  New-yearx  present*  But 
dves.  we  might  probably  mvkou  at  least  nil  through  ibis  part  of. 'the  country  I 
half  the  population  as  jivjpg  multM*  some  love,  found  the  price  of  human  brines 
form  of  '•la very — either  in  family  slavery  ranging  rnfher  higher  tjum  1 expected, 
!<»  redives,  or  genera i shivery  to  white  arjd  fhe  man  who  fob!  jm;*  the  price  of  -the 
mere,  or  in  'i^antofinn  slavery  (under  boys  had  himself  Wn  offered  one  of 
wh&h  h»?Hd  I itidMife- , th^ ’ ■ «t  tbot  jfeurer  situitiy  pa^- 

\ have  roferrerj  to  tlio  uon.»‘ty  siov.^v  lp?2i 'on  the  offer  to  myself- 
anioiur  ihe  neitives  ip  an  earlier  IcHor.  Porhnpa  I was  ksl  to  (jpderestinmfe 
Till  lately  it  has  been  universal  i?)  A f - priees  a llttk  Ky  the 'Slatemeur  of  g fjrdtJinl- 
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in  England  that  at  Benguela  one  could 
buy  a woman  for  £8  and  a girl  for 
£12.  He  had  not  been  to  that  part  of 
the  coast  himself,  though  for  five  years 
he  had  lived  in  the  Katanga  district 
of  the  Congo  State,  from  which  large 
numbers  of  the  slaves  are  drawn.  Per- 
haps he  had  forgotten  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  heavy  cost  of  transport  from 
the  interior  and  the  risk  of  loss  by  death 
upon  the  road.  Or  perhaps  he  reckoned 
by  the  exceptionally  low  prices  prevailing 
after  the  dry  season  of  1903,  when,  owing 
to  a prolonged  drought,  the  famine  was 
severe  in  a district  near  the  Kunene  in 
southeast  Angola,  and  some  Portuguese 
and  Boer  traders  took  advantage  of  the 
people’s  hunger  to  purchase  oxen  and 
children  cheap  in  exchange  for  mealies. 
Similarly,  in  1904,  women  were  being 
sold  unusually  cheap  in  a district  by  the 
Cuanza,  owing  to  a local  famine.  Liv- 
ingstone, in  his  First  Expedition  to 
Africa , said  he  had  never  known  cases 
of  parents  selling  children  into  slavery, 
but  Mr.  F.  S.  Arnot  in  his  edition  of  the 
book  has  shown  that  such  things  occur 
(though  as  a rule  a child  is  sold  by  his 
maternal  uncle),  and  I have  myself  heard 
of  several  instances  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
both  for  debt  and  hunger.  Necessity  is 
the  slave-trader’s  opportunity,  and  under 
such  conditions  the  market  quotations 
for  human  beings  fall,  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  laws  of  economics. 

The  value  of  a slave,  man  or  woman, 
when  landed  at  San  Thome,  is  about 
£30,  but,  as  nearly  as  I could  estimate, 
the  average  price  of  a grown  man  in 
Benguela  is  £20  ($100).  At  that  price 
the  traders  there  would  be  willing  to 
supply  a large  number.  An  English- 
man whom  T met  there  had  been  offered 
a gang  of  slaves,  consisting  of  forty 
men  and  women,  at.  the  rate  of  £18,  a 
head.  But  the  slaves  were  up  in  Bihe, 
and  the  cost  of  transport  down  to  the 
const  goes  for  something;  and , perhaps 
then*  was  “ a reduction  on  taking  -a , 
quantity.”  However,  when  he  was  in 
Bihe,  he  bad  bought  two  of  them  from 
the  Portuguese  trader  at  that  rate.  They 
were  both  men.  He  had  also  bought  two 
boys  farther  in  the  interior,  but  T do  not 
know  at  what  price.  One  of  them  had 
been  with  the  Batatele  cannibals,  who 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  u Revoltes,” 


or  rebels,  against  the  atrocious  govern- 
ment of  the  Belgians  on  the  Upper 
Congo.  Perhaps  the  boy  himself  really 
belonged  to  the  race  which  had  sold  him 
to  the  Bihean  traders.  At  all  events, 
the  racial  mark  was  cut  in  his  ears,  and 
the  other  “ boys  ” in  the  Englishman’s 
service  were  never  tired  of  chaffing  him 
upon  his  past  habits.  Every  night  while 
I wa9  with  them  they  would  ask  him 
how  many  men  he  had  eaten  that  day, 
and  this  was  a joke  which  had  lasted 
for  months.  But  a point  was  added  to 
the  laugh  because  the  ex-cannibal  was 
now  acting  as  cook  to  the  party. 

The  price  of  women  on  the  main- 
land is  more  variable,  for,  as  in  civilized 
countries,  it  depends  almost  entirely  on 
their  beauty  and  reputation.  Even  on 
the  Benguela  coast  I think  plenty  of 
women  could  be  procured  for  agricul- 
tural, domestic,  and  other  work  at  £15 
a head  or  even  less.  But  for  the  purposes 
for  which  women  are  often  bought  the 
price  naturally  rises,  and  it  depends  upon 
the  ordinary  causes  which  regulate  such 
traffic.  A full-grown  and  fairly  nice- 
looking  woman  may  be  bought  from  a 
trader  for  £18,  but  for  a mature  girl  a 
man  must  pay  more.  At  least  a stran- 
ger who  is  not  connected  with  tKe  trade 
has  to  pay  more.  While  I was  in  the 
town  a girl  was  sold  to  a prospector,  who 
wanted  her  as  his  mistress  during  a 
journey  into  the  interior.  Her  owner 
was  an  elderly  Portuguese  official  of  some 
standing.  I do  not  know  how  he  had 
obtained  her,  but  she  was  not  born  in  his' 
household  of  slaves,  for  he  had  only 
recently  come  to  the  country.  Most  like- 
ly he  had  bought  her  as  a speculation, 
or  to  serve  as  his  mistress  if  he  felt  in- 
clined to  take  her.  The  price  finally 
arranged  between  him  and  the  prospector 
for  the  possession  of  the  girl  was  125 
rnilreis,  which  was  then  nearly  equal  to 
£25.  For  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal to  England  and  the  revival  of  the 
“old  alliance”  had  just  raised  the  value 
ef  the  Portuguese  coinage. 

When  the  bargain  wasv  concluded,  the 
girl  wTas  led  to  her  newr  master’s  room 
and  became  his  possession.  During  his 
journey  into  the  interior  she  rode  upon 
his  wagon.  T sawT  them  often  on  the 
way,  and  was  told  the  story  of  the  pur- 
chase by  the  prospector  himself.  He 
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did  not  complain  of  the  price,  though 
men  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
uses  of  the  woman-market  considered  it 
unnecessarily  high.  But  it  is  really  im- 
possible to  fix  an  average  standard  of 
value  where  such  things  as  beauty  and 
desire  are  concerned.  The  purchaser  was 
satisfied,  the  seller  was  satisfied.  So  who 
was  to  complain?  The  girl  was  not  con- 
sulted, nor  did  the  question  of  her  price 
concern  her  in  the  least. 

I was  glad  to  find  that  the  Portuguese 
official  who  had  parted  with  her  on  these 
satisfactory  terms  was  no  merely  selfish 
speculator  in  the  human  market,  as  so 
many  traders  are,  but  had  considered  the 
question  philosophically,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  slavery  was  much 
to  a slave’s  advantage.  The  slave,  he 
said,  had  opportunities  of  coming  into 
contact  with  a higher  civilization  than 
his  own.  He  was  much  better  off  than 
in  his  native  village.  His  food  was 
regular,  his  work  was  not  excessive,  and, 
if  he  chose,  he  might  become  a Chris- 
tian. Being  an  article  of  value,  it  was 
likely  that  he  would  be  well  treated. 

Indeed,”  he  continued,  in  an  outburst 
of  philanthropic  emotion,  “ both  in  our 
own  service  and  at  San  Thome,  the  slave 
enjoys  a comfort  and  well-being  which 
would  have  been  forever  beyond  his 
reach  if  he  had  not  become  a slave!” 
In  many  cases,  he  asserted,  the  slave 
owed  his  very  life  to  slavery,  for  some 
of  the  slaves  brought  from  the  interior 
were  prisoners  of  war,  and  would  have 
been  executed  but  for  the  profitable  mar- 
ket ready  to  receive  him.  As  he  spoke, 
the  old  gentleman’s  face  glowed  with 
'noble  enthusiasm,  and  I could  not  but 
envy  him  his  connection  with  an  in- 
stitution that  was  at  the  same  time  so 
salutary  to  mankind  and  so  lucrative 
to  himself. 

As  to  the  slave’s  happiness  on  the 
islands,  I cannot  yet  describe  it,  But  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  residents,  ships’ 
officers,  and  the  natives  themselves,  it 
is  brief,  however  great.  What  sort  of 
happiness  is  enjoyed  on  the  Portuguese 
plantations  of  Angola  itself  I have  de- 
scribed in  my  last  letter.  As  to  the  com- 
fort and  joy  of  ordinary  slavery  under 
white  men,  with  all  its  advantages  of 
civilization  and  religion,  the  beneficence 
of  the  institution  is  somewhat  dimmed 


by  a few  such  things  as  I have  seen,  or 
have  heard  from  men  whom  I could  trust 
as  fully  as  my  own  eyes.  At  five  o’clock 
one  afternoon  I saw  two  slaves  carrying 
fish  through  an  open  square  at  Benguela, 
and  enjoying  their  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion in  the  form  of  another  native  who 
was  driving  them  along  like  oxen  with 
a sjambok.  The  same  man  who  was 
offered  the  forty  slaves  at  £18  a head 
had  in  sheer  pity  bought  a little  girl 
from  a Portuguese  lady  last  autumn,  and 
he  found  her  back  scored  all  over  with 
the  cut  of  the  chicotte,  just  like  the  back 
of  a trek-ox  under  training.  An  Eng- 
lishman coming  down  from  the  interior 
last  African  winter,  was  roused  at  night 
by  loud  cries  in  a Portuguese  trading- 
house  at  Mashiko.  In  the  morning  he 
found  that  a slave  had  been  flogged,  and 
tied  to  a tree  in  the  cold  all  night.  He 
was  a man  who  had  only  lately  lost  his 
liberty,  and  was  undergoing  the  process 
which  the  Portuguese  call  “ taming,”  as 
applied  to  new  slaves  who  are  sullen 
and  show  no  pleasure  in  the  advantages 
of  their  position.  In  another  case,  only 
a few  weeks  ago,  an  American  saw  a 
woman  with  a full  load  on  her  head 
and  a baby  on  her  back  passing  the 
house  where  he  happened  to  be  staying. 

A big  native,  the  slave  of  a Portuguese 
trader  in  the  neighborhood,  was  drag- 
ging her  along  with  a rope,  and  beating 
her  with  a whip  as  she  went.  The  Amer- 
ican brought  the  woman  into  the  house 
and  kept  her  there.  Next  day  the  Portu- 
guese owner  came  in  fury  with  forty  of 
his  slaves,  breathing  out  slaughters,  but, 
as  is  usual  with  the  Portuguese,  he 
shrank  up  when  he  was  faced  with 
courage.  The  American  refused  to  give 
the  woman  back,  and  ultimately  she  was 
restored  to  her  own  distant  village,  where 
she  still  is. 

I would  willingly  give  the  names  in 
the  last  case  and  in  all  others;  but  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  names 
without  exposing  people  out  here  to  the 
hostility  and  persecution  of  the  Portu- 
guese authorities  and  traders.  In  most 
instances,  also,  not  only  the  people  them- 
selves. but  all  the  natives  associated  with 
them,  would  suffer,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  would 
come  to  an  end.  It  is  the  same  fear 
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Fanning  himself  had  no  affair  of  the 
heart,  and  this  absence  of  all  incentive 
other  than  that  of  duty  makes  his  simple 
little  story  the  more  sad  and  dramatic. 

By  November  27  a startling  change  has 
come.  In  spite  of  his  faithful  pride,  in 
spite  of  the  glory  of  the  straight  brass- 
hilted  sword,  homesickness  has  crept  upon 
him  like  a thief  in  the  night.  He  has 
pathetically  gone  to  pieces,  and  his  short 
letter  is  like  the  cry  of  a frightened  child 
in  the  dark. 

u I must  write  to  you,  father.  I want 
you  to  come  down  here  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  expect  to  go  away  from  here 
today  or  tomorrow.  We  are  going  to 
Park  barracks.  You  must  come  to 
Yonkers  first  and  if  we  aint  there  come 
to  Park  Barracks  New  York  as  soon  as 
possible  and  Mother  I bid  you  farewell 
for  ever.  I never  expect  to  see  you  again 
and  tell  the  boys  to  take  good  care  of 
themself.  I bid  you  all  goodbye.” 

But  he  is  no  coward.  Three  days  later 
he  is  at  Fort  McHenry  and  quite  himself 
again.  He  is  “ well  as  common.”  He 
has  discovered  naively  that  “ Baltimore 
vilige  is  the  meanest  place  I ever  was  in. 
The  fort  is  about  Two  miles  from  Balti- 
more vilige.  They  is  about  two  hundred 
guns  mounted  in  the  fort.”  And  he  adds, 
deeply  impressed  as  he  is  by  the  glorious 
terrors  of  war,  “ They  are  all  loded.” 

Early  December  finds  him  using  a 
great  sheet  of  paper — his  only  rise  into 
such  pretentiousness  of  display — with  a 
picture  across  the  entire  top  and  far  down 
toward  the  middle,  with  Fort  McHenry, 
and  fluttering  flags,  and  gallantly  mount- 
ed officers,  and  paraded  men,  and  parked 
artillery,  and  general  bravery  and  im- 
pregnability of  effect. 

By  this  time  lie  is  humorously  happy. 
u They  is  rats  here  as  big  as  horses.  We 
don’t  have  much  to  eat  here  but  bread 
and  water,  but  we  have  a plenty.”  Some 
Confederate  prisoners  are  “ the  greatest 
looking  men  I ever  did  see”;  but,  like 
other  impressionists,  he  does  not  fill  in  the 
picture  with  details. 

Deferred  hope  of  action  again  makes 
his  heart  sick.  lie  begins  to  fear  that 
there  will  be  lengthy  garrison  duty.  “It 
is  cold  here.  My  hands  shakes  with  cold. 
They  is  a good  many  runs  away.” 

A box  comes  from  home,  and  his  spirits 
buoyantly  revive.  u I was  glad  to  get  it 


I was  very  hungry.”  He  lias  been  losing 
friends  by  his  severity — or,  rather,  not. 
severity,  but  only  a serious  taking  of  his 
disciplinary  duties  as  third  sergeant, — but 
he  now  notes,  with  a worldly  wisdom 
which  life  at  Somers  had  never  taught 
him:  “I  had  plenty  of  visitors  when  I 
got  the  box. 

“ Tell  Stephen  Brown  I am  obliged  for 
that  ruster.  When  I eat  it  it  put  me  in 
mind  of  home.  I am  tired  tonight  I tell 
you.  My  legs  akes  like  Sam  Hill.  I 
have  a good  eal  to  do  every  day.”  He 
never  complains,  but  his  willingness  to 
work  has  caused  more  than  his  share  of 
duty  to  be  put  on  him. 

Again : “ I am  well  as  common  and  I 
hope  you  are  enjoying  the  same  blessing. 

I don’t  know  how  soon  I may  be  called 
in  the  battle-field.  If  I never  see  you 
again  on  earth  I hope  l will  meet  you  in 
heaven  where  there  won’t  be  no  fight- 
ing. What  do  the  folks  say  about  the 
war  in  Somers?” 

Inaction  continues  its  insidious  work. 

The  sick  and  the  wounded  are  sent  in 
from  the  front,  and  he  speaks  of  amputa- 
tions and  deaths.  He  is  gloomy.  “ The 
mud  is  three  inches  deep.”  And  he  is 
inarticulately  pained  that  his  strict  at- 
tention to  duty  has  lost  him  a degree  of 
friendly  comradeship.  The  second  lieu- 
tenant, it  appears,  “ is  the  only  friend  I 
got  here.  He  uses  me  well.” 

In  a few  days  comes  the  naivete  of : 

“ I take  my  pen  in  hand  tonight  to  write 
you  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  the 
war  goes  on  at  present.  The  war  goes  on 
slowly  here.”  Thus  the  never-ending 
monotony  of  it;  but  also  the  optimistic: 

“ We  don’t  know  what  minute  we  may 
be  called  in  the  battle  field.  Burnside  is 
raising  the  dusc  with  the  rebbles.  I have 
been  drilling  on  bit*  guns  this  afternoon.” 

But  Burnside  is  not  precisely  “ raising 
the  dusc,”  except  with  his  own  men;  and 
the  rumor  drifts  to  Fort  McHenry  that 
he  is  routed  and  killed.  That  is  the  way 
the  news  of  Fredericksburg  reaches  Fan- 
ning and  his  companions.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  Fanning  that  he  has  just  had 
his  first  sweet  potatoes:  “I  cook  them  in 
my  stove.  I wish  T had  some  butter  to  . 
eat  with  them.  T aint  seen  a bit  of  but- 
ter sinee  I been  here.  T have  forgot  how 
butter  looks.  An  they  is  one  thing  I 
must  mention.  I aint  laying  on  feathers 
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hero.  I lay  on  the  floor  and  take  the  soft 
side  of  a bord  for  a pillow.  I have  got 
sixteen  men  to  take  care  of  to  see  that 
they  keep  their  clothes  and  hoots  clean. 
We  have  to  keep  as  neat  as  a pin.  Many 
poor  solgers  has  gone  to  their  long  home 
this  past  week.” 

A little  later  and  he  has  his  first  sick- 
ness: “ I have  been  sick  for  two  or  three 
days.  I am  getting  better  slowly.  I had 
a bad  cold  and  sick  to  my  stomake.  I 
went  to  the  hospittle.  I aint  drilled 
any  today.  I was  glad  to  hear  from 
Stephen  that  yon  was  well.  I have  had 
too  much  to  do  ever  since  1 have  been 
here.  I went  on  Sargeant  of  the  guard 
Sunday.  I was  so  sick  that  I had  to  get 
a man  in  my  place.  I’ve  got  my  uniform 
now.  I have  got  a gun  and  a belt  and  a 
cattridge  box  and  a sword.  I wish  you 
would  send  me  some  money  to  get  my 
liteness  took.  You  may  not  have  the 
chance  to  sec  me  alive  again  and  I will 
send  the  liteness  to  you.”  Even  in  this 
twentieth  century  “liteness"  is  more 
often  heard  than  “likeness”  in  many  a 
country  district. 

The  year  inactively  drags  to  a close, 
lie  is  profuse  of  thanks  for  a little  money 
sent  to  him  and  he  thinks  heavily  of  home: 

“My  mind  is  on  mother  all  the  time. 
I can’t  go  to  sleep  no  night  but  what  I 
think  of  you.  Mother  don’t  work  too 
hard.  Take  good  care  of  yourself  till  I 
come  home  again.” 

News  comes  that  they  are  going  to 
march,  and,  his  spirits  rising  again,  his 
next  letters  are  topped  by  gallant  pictures 
of  men  in  blue  going  into  battle  to  the 
inspiring  strain  of — 

We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham, 

Six  hundred  thousand  more. 

lie  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  dif- 
ference* between  tin*  quiet  Now-years  in 
Somers  and  the*  unsatisfactory  Now-years 
in  camp,  where1  men  arc*  now  dying 
of  tvphoid. 

He  is  eat  ing  raw  pork  and  two  crackers 
a day,  and,  having  always  been  a home 
hoy,  and  not  at  all  handy  at  “roughing 
it,"  he  confesses  that  he  has  not  had 
a good  night's  sleep  since  arriving  at 
the  fort.  “ We  leave  here  tomorrow  to 
go  to  Harpers  Ferry.”  Then,  once  more 
optimistic:  44  I expect  we  will  go  right  in 
the  Held  to  tight.” 


His  next  letters  are  from  Camp  Wool 
at  Harpers  Ferry,  in  January.  He  has 
been  sick  and  has  bad  a bard  time,  but 
is  worried  because  of  hearing  that  his 
mother  has  been  sick. 

He  finds  that  there  is  nothing  but  drill 
duty,  and  he  has  no  love  for  the  wild 
country  “ where  I cant  see  nothing  but 
soldiers  and  horses  and  guns.” 

The  superb  beauty  of  the  heights,  ris- 
ing above  the  splendid  rivers,  had  no  ap- 
peal for  him.  “ I have  got  sick  of  the 
site  of  a gun,”  he  writes  impatiently, 
lie  is  worried  about  affairs  at  home: 

“ What  do  you  burn  this  winter,  wood  or 
coal  ? I wish  I could  help  you  to  get 
another  cow. 

“ I went  two  days  without  eating  a 
mouthful.  When  we  got  to  Camp  Wool 
we  got  a few  hard  crackers  to  eat.  They 
was  a Bari  of  pork  here  I went  itfto  it 
like  thunder  I eat  it  raw.  I was  glad  to 
get  raw  pork  to  eat.  We  have  got  forty 
thousand  men  here.  It  is  a great  site 
to  see  them.  I don’t  know  what  minute 
we  may  be  called  out  to  fight.” 

A week  passes.  “ I have  been  sick,” 
lie  writes.  “The  doctor  said  I had  the 
fever  ager.  I feel  some  better  today.  I 
aint  drilled  in  several  days.  I think  I 
will  he  all  right  in  a few  days,  which  I 
hope*  will  he  so  that  I can  do  my  duty. 

I wish  I had  a good  drink  of  water  from 
home-.  The  water  is  like  mud  here. 
What  is  the  liuse  in'  Somers  about  the 
war  closing?”  After  all,  Somers  has  al- 
ways been  the  centre  of  his  little  world. 

He  does  not  keep  long  from  work:  “ I 
was  on  guard  yesterday.  I was  up  all 
night,  without  any  sleep.  I am  very 
sleepy  tonight."  It  is  evident  that  his 
wi llin guess  is  still  imposed  on.  lie  is 
decidedly  blue*  again.  He  writes  dis- 
consolately to  his  sister,  with  a misspell- 
ing grotesquely  pitiful,  that  a soldier 
must  he  nrepared  “ to  meat  his  Cod.” 

He  is  becoming  an  invalid : “ I sit  down 
today  to  write  you  a few  lines.  I am 
getting  better.  I hope  you  art*  enjoying 
the  same  blessing.  It  has  rained  very 
hard  for  two  days.  It  rains  here  more 
than  half  of  the  time.  It  aint  a good 
country  here,"  lit*  says,  with  depressed 
conviction;  “they  aint  been  a clear  day 
in  two  weeks.  It  aint  like  the  eitv  of 
Sumer*.  ...  I wish  you  would  got  Joel 
Ferguson  to  make  me  a pair  of  boots. 
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Have  them  made  seven  and  long  leggs 
and  oblige.”  He  signs  in  full,  so  that 
neither  letter  nor  boots  may  go  wrong, 
that  he  is  a Sergeant  of  Company  M,  6 
N.  Y.  Artillery,  stationed  at  Camp  Wool, 
Harpers  Ferry,  Virginia. 

February  shows  him  as  suffering  se- 
verely, but  as  putting  a brave  face  upon 
it.  “I  am  very  well,”  he  writes;  and 
then,  all  unconsciously,  he  draws  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  glories  of  war: 
“ The  weather  is  very  bad.  The  snow  is 
about  ten  inches  deep.  It  is  very  cold 
nights  and  warm  day  times.  It  is  very 
sloppy  and  wet.  The  mud  is  about  up 
to  my  knees.  My  feet  has  been  wet  for 
a week.  My  boots  is  all  gone.  I have  got 
a pair  of  government  shoes  to  wear.  They 
aint  worth  a cent  for  this  country.  . . . 
1 cant  get  any  tobacco  here  without 
paying  a big  price  for  it.  Everything  is 
high  here.  Cheese  is  thirty  cents  a pound 
and  butter  fifty  cents  a pound.  The 
butter  is  like  fat.  I dont  eat  anything 
the  women  bring  in  because  they  was 
two  men  poisoned  in  the  last  week.  They 
eat  a pie  they  bought  of  the  women.  We 
aint  drilled  any  in  a week  because  it  is 
so  muddy.  I wish  you  could  see  us  to- 
day. You  would  see  a great  site.  With 
sixteen  in  a bed  and  a stove  in  the  middle 
of  it.”  He  hopes  to  get  a picture  of  his 
company:  “You  will  see  me  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  company  behind  the  rear  rank 
with  three  stripes  on  my  arms.” 

A little  later  gay  letter-heads  stop,  and 
he  all  unintentionally  tells  how  his  in- 
sidious illness  is  weakening  him — he,  the 
strong  youth,  who  had  never  before  balked 
at  physical  hardship:  “We  may  be  on 
a march  for  a week.  I hope  we  wont  go 
but  a little  wase.  I have  got  a big  load 
to  carry.  I have  got  two  blankets,  and 
two  pair  of  pantaloons,  two  coats,  and 
three  pair  of  drawers.  What  wo  get  to 
eat  here  is  mule  meat.  I have  eat  so 
much  of  it  T can’t  get  my  cap  on. 
Stephen,  how  is  your  citten  and  rustcr.” 
(Orthographical  triumphs,  these!  And, 
after  all,  as  lie  would  doubtless  have  said, 
if  “eat,”  why  not  “citten”?)  “How  is 
mother.  Goodbye.” 

Evidently  in  preparation  for  a Wash- 
ington’s-birthday  celebration  he  makes 
a rough  draft  of  a speech:  “Think  of 
our  forefathers  how  they  struggled  for 
freedom,  think  of  Washington.  Behold 


him  as  he  crosses  the  Delaware  with  a 
handful  of  men  at  the  midnight  hour.” 

(It  is  easy  to  see  what  picture  hung  on 
the  wall  of  the  Fanning  parlor.)  He 
grows  eloquent  as  memories  of  his  school 
reader  come  to  him : “ Every  true  cit- 
izen will  exclaim  give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death.  Arise  ye  men  of  the 
North  and  dispel — ” but  here  his  elo- 
quence was  drowned  in  the  deep  waters 
of  composition. 

“ We  have  had  a severe  storm.  It  has 
been  snowing  for  three  days  very  hard. 

The  snow  is  about  ten  inches  deep  on  a 
level.  We  have  had  it  very  hard  in  the 
storm.  We  went  three  miles  after  wood 
in  the  storm  and  brought  it  back  to  camp 
on  our  backs.  If  we  had  not  gone  after 
wood  we  would  have  frozen  to  death,  and 
we  had  to  back  wood  ” (i.  e .,  carry  it  on 
the  back)  “ for  the  cooks.” 

The  bad  weather,  the  exposure,  and  the 
inaction  are  working  general  havoc.  He 
tells  of  neighborhood  boys : “ George 
Fuller  is  very  sick.  David  Marshall’s 
brother  died  this  morning.  They  is  a 
great  many  sick  here  in  camp.  If  we 
stay  here  long,”  he  concludes,  solemnly, 

“ we  will  all  be  sick.” 

Marching  orders  come,  but  the  march 
is  only  twelve  miles.  “ We  went  so  fast 
two  thirds  of  the  regiment  gave  out.  It 
was  very  hard  travelling.  The  mud  was 
up  to  our  knees.  We  went  through  water 
and  mud  like  Sam  Hill.  It  was  the  worst 
travelling  I ever  did  see.  I had  a very 
big  load  to  carry  and  was  very  tired 
and  hungry.” 

A letter  reaches  him  from  his  brother. 

“ When  I come  to  my  tent  the  boys  told 
me  they  was  a letter  for  me.  When  I 
heard  that  I jumped  up  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  When  I come  to  break 
it  open  I found  one  dollar,  which  I w*as 
very  thankful  to  get.  I cant  do  too  much 
for  you,  you  are  so  very  kind  to  me  when 
I am  so  far  from  home  I hope  I will  get 
home  to  help  you  once  more.  You  must 
not  send  me  too  much  money.”  (Thus 
the  poor  chap,  after  receiving  an  oc- 
casional fifty  cents  or  one  dollar!)  “ Be- 
cause you  need  it  more  than  I do.  Al- 
though I thank  you  for  your  kindness.” 

In  this  letter,  the  next  to  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote,  he  makes  his  only  direet 
admission  of  being  homesick.  “ I may  get 
home  again  in  a few  months.  I hope  so 
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because  I am  Siting  hduumefe.  .'/if  Iftafefe.)  44  But  h I bell  you  has 

going:  to  tty  to  get  aTurtougliL*  pul  up  with  rough  omF  smooth  whoa 

In  the  son i»>  letter  "he  -aavs : * When  I he  is  stele,  and  1 think  if  I • oi.n  keep  out 
read  your  leUcft>o«  *poke  af  ptg'ftF  Wherir' . xii ' tiW  hospital  I will  he, nil  right  in  4 
did  you  got ^hctn  f And  keep  fiiat  ru#te*v  ikt)^  white*  Wee  have  mfCgot  Wry  gond 
until  I ^pitfehow**..  I wl.J  tight  -some  of  ytocrots  in  the  re&ijfteiii  which  is  olio  jgrpaf 

hi*  bvfnes  with  rny  teethe  You  to  i}>g  #vifo  And 

afanii-t  Alothtir  pm  mho  good  caw  gotei  to  the  Pust-  hOspitai  they  aca?of^y 

of*  her,.’  I wOh  I could  zee  her  .tonight.,  , .over  - mine  out  of  it,  as >:  tjhfe  doctors  ny 
I bet  I would  tier  a good  warm  supper  •.'•all  B^rts-  of  &xpevimmt*  on  rho  ruon/* 
on  op  more,  You  mu*t  take  good  d^ro  of  0?t  lf#rc*fi  4.  another  tetter  i*  sent  fd 
youv-ef f h'vmw.  if  t ire  war  Amt  ido*F  this  one  also  being  written  by  a 

pretty  .*jm>v»  .yon  may  have  to  leave  your  enimwtp  ornDm\  banning  )m>  at  length 
lioi^  g»?  h>  thed>ttttteheid  \yhteh  j hope  heetii  paid  S'txtjvtlijre^’  dollars,,  and  tile  poop 
you  will  neyor  have  to  demldm*  y*.»UV ;-you->  $Vilo*\v  dying  "n<  he  iy, ?*  pathetically  ghei 
kef.  I Tymh  rnyygim  wa^  in  1 ftW  l^ff J&k t he  is  fha t yte£  ^muiM£  forty  tlnWjir*' 
of  the  Croton  lliVer.  And  wind-  *}<>•  they  - • U*  e vtv, •**>>:  to  ids  LiiLmo 
say  about  us  fit  Sumer*  T .//*  S"  u 1 am  ^mo  hotter,  today/'  he  dictator 

The  iiwfct  is  his  last  letter.  It  Wghis  iwovCy.  “and  1 hope  it  will  mo  he  long 
brayeiy:  “■  I am  very  Well  tonight.  , . ...  before  X.  $&&  do  fiuif*  • It  i&  finite  cohi 
We  sittiiod  fut  Harpers  Ferry.  Wo  -MOie  m other  hero,  some.  *im*h hue  rain  all  in 
$$i$i  nights  on  the  eurt  wittemt  o m >eth-  on#  day  On  tie-  whole/*  ho  comments 
fid  to  oat.  The  way.  We'd  /deep  m-  hod  *tnvp]\\  <md  a*  if  h-  C a-  most  disinfev- 
do^ri  on  the  boUmav  of  f he ; eiita.  hat  Fried  observe  r,  L it  is  very  unhealthy 
vse  could  ii iff  yhep  linid  lwaus#  the  weather/* 

cars  would  -top  and  sono*  of  rhe  men  This  tetter  seems  to  have  -freest  sent 
wouhl  fro  oil  of  ? I <e  -or  •.,-.  -.w;f:  -s»<  ihi  y from  » ho  deadest dto^pH^h  'Hie  father 
would  MOpi’  hvo  r»o>  w IJ-urp-rr  Lorry  ?•  ml  finite  Jaiuos 

Xin^yiirii^  at  Tjftry^  if  kMiIf  olivL.  bpt  v^r^ylirw;  sees sf rein 

amoving,  /•  ohid  wo  u*^le  om  o,  jg«i.  g . dtO  father*^  ■,  Tetter  >■;  die  old  tnother. 

Ikde  Ar$  hroiol  f>:  vmF  v.ohjic  re  hirooers,  the  ;dfnp]e  brevity  of 

If  ie  u good  doe?  io  oxPoef  bruvorv  and  / Me  * ' -i«m  which  the  '<m\  udoo* imd.  He 
pairwjiim  to  ho  farntfei  itpnu  vtmnrr^^  -if  _e»l®^dn-'.8^b  « inrkui^b  fur 
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Th<?  next  letter  vhe  fi  vve-.  ioe«d^o  ic  the* • !,o  rmiv  pot  even  ym  cn . :«nswer  for. 
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Jdti«*  Fanning  homo%  It  k itddre-«edi  wasted  rsveay.,  weak,  end  M times  flight; . 
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ifnit  )^tV  teurk  had  hf**h  kept  up  >n  ^»Ite  i lie ojltfte  AVesfehe^lerr  town. 
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The  Island  of  Enchantment 

BY  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 

II 


THE  WOMAN  OF  ABOMINATION 

WHEN  young  Zuan  Gradenigo 
came  once  more  to  his  senses 
after  the  fall  in  the  dark,  it 
was  like  a peaceful  awakening  from  sweet 
sleep.  Indeed,  literally  it  was  just  that, 
for  from  the  unconsciousness  following 
upon  the  injury  to  his  head  he  had  drift- 
ed easily  into  slumber,  so  that  when  he 
waked  he  had,  by  way  of  souvenir  of  his 
mishap,  scarcely  even  a headache. 

That  his  eyes  opened  upon  blue  sky 
instead  of  upon  painted  or  carved  ceiling 
roused  in  him  no  astonishment.  In 
service  against  the  Turks  and  against 
the  Genoese  he  had  often  slept  in  the 
open,  waking  when  the  morning  light 
became  strong  enough  to  force  its  way 
through  his  eyelids.  He  lay  a while,  con- 
scious of  great  comfort  and  bodily  well- 
being, coming  slowly  and  lazily  into  full 
possession  of  his  faculties.  The  air  was 
fresh  and  warm,  with  a scent  of  thyme 
in  it,  and  from  somewhere  in  the  near  dis- 
tance sea-birds  mewed  plaintively,  after 
their  kind.  He  dropped  his  eyes  from 
the  pale-blue  sky  and  saw  that  though 
he  lay  upon  turf — a hill,  it  would  seem, 
or  the  crest  of  a cliff — there  was  a stretch 
of  tranquil  sea  before  him,  a narrow 
stretch,  and  beyond  this  a mountain 
range  looming  sheer  and  barren  from 
the  water’s  edge.  The  sun  must  be 
rising  behind  it,  he  said  to  himself,  for 
the  tips  of  the  serrated  peaks  glowed 
golden,  momentarily  brighter,  so  that 
it  hurt  his  eyes  to  watch  them.  He 
wondered  what  mountains  these  could 
be;  and  then,  all  in  a flash,  it  came  upon 
him  where  he  was — that  this  was  Arbe, 
and  that  ridge  the  Velebic  mountains 
of  the  mainland. 

His  mind  raced  swiftly  back  to  the 
preceding  evening — to  the  scene  in  the 
fisherman’s  hut,  to  his  dash  through  the 
window  in  an  attempt  to  join  his  fight- 


ing men,  and — there  he  stopped.  He  had 
a confused  recollection  of  falling  in  the 
dark,  falling  a long  way,  but  he  was  not 
fully  awake  yet,  and  the  effort  to  remem- 
ber tired  him.  He  turned  upon  his  side 
— he  had  been  lying  on  his  back,  with 
his  head  pillowed  upon  something  soft 
and  comfortable, — and,  childlike,  put  up 
an  open  hand  under  his  cheek.  But  when 
his  hand  touched  that  upon  which  his 
head  had  been  resting  he  cried  out  sud- 
denly and  struggled  forthright  to  his  feet. 

The  woman  who  had  saved  his  life 
half  knelt,  half  sat  behind  him,  and  upon 
her  knees  his  head  had  lain.  At  this 
moment  she  was  leaning  back  a little, 
with  her  head  and  shoulders  against  a 
small  tree  which  stood  there,  and  her 
eyes  were  closed  as  if  she  were  asleep. 

Young  Zuan  saw  that  she  was  very 
white,  and  that  her  closed  eyelids  were 
blue  and  had  blue  circles  under  them. 
The  lids  stirred  after  a moment  and 
she  opened  her  eyes — blank  and  wonder- 
ing at  first,  a child’s  eyes,  then  swift- 
ly intelligent. 

“ Lord !”  she  said,  in  a whisper,  looking 
up  to  him, — “ lord,  I must  have — slept. 
I did  not  know.  I am  sorry — lord.” 
She  sat  forward  again  and  made  as 
though  she  would  rise  to  her  feet,  but 
with  the  first  effort  a spasm  of  agony 
went  over  her  white  face,  and  she  gave 
a little  scream  and  fell  forward,  prone, 
and  so  fainted  quite  away. 

For  a moment  young  Zuan  did  not 
understand.  Then,  as  comprehension 
came  to  him,  he  dropped  upon  his  knees 
beside  the  woman  with  an  exclamation 
of  pity. 

“ The  child  has  come  near  to  killing 
herself  that  I might  sleep  I”  he  cried. 
Then,  before  she  should  wake  to  further 
pain,  he  set  skilfully  to  work.  He 
straightened  the  bent  and  cramped  knees 
and,  with  his  strong  hands,  rubbed  and 
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chafed  the  stiffened  muscles.  They  were 
cold  as  stone,  he  found,  save  where  his 
head  had  lain ; all  feeling  must  long 
since  have  gone  out  of  them.  Then 
at  last,  just  as  he  had  the  blood  once 
more  flowing  redly  under  the  skin,  the 
woman  stirred,  moving  her  hands  on  the 
turf  beside  her,  and  presently  came  to 
her  senses. 

Her  eyes  opened — they  were  not  black, 
as  he  had  thought  the  night  before,  but 
curiously  dark  blue,  almost  purple, — 
and  she  looked  up  into  young  Zuan’s 
face  as  he  knelt  above  her. 

“ I would  not — have  you  think  me, 
lord — a weakling,”  she  said,  whispering. 
“It  was  a — moment’s  pain.  My  knees 
were  a little  cramped.  Will  you  forgive 
me,  lord?” 

“ Forgive  you?”  said  he.  “ You  have 
saved  my  life.  Whether  that  was  worth 
the  saving  or  not  I do  not  know,  but 
you  have  saved  it,  and  you  have  borne 
great  suffering  that  I might  sleep  in 
comfort.  Forgive  you  ?” 

She  lay  quite  still  on  the  turf,  looking 
up  at  him,  and  the  old  paralyzing  weak- 
ness began  to  creep  upon  Zuan’s  limbs, 
the  old  strange  shaking  came  to  his  heart. 

“ I would  do  it,  lord,”  said  she,  “ many, 
many  times  over  for  your  sake.”  A 
warm  flush  spread  up  into  her  throat 
and  over  her  cheeks. 

“ I do  not  understand,”  said  Zuan,  stam- 
mering, and  dully  he  thought  how  beau- 
tiful she  was,  lying  there  still  before  him, 
how  young  and  slender  and  exquisite, 
this  woman  of  abomination.  “We  are 
enemies,”  said  he,  “ the  bitterest  of 
enemies.  I came  here  to  cleanse  Arbe 
of  you,  to  set  your  head  on  a spear  be- 
fore the  Count’s  castle,  for  men  to  revile 
and  spit  upon.” 

“ Yes,  lord,”  said  the  woman  of  abom- 
ination, whispering,  and  that  rosy  flush 
died  away  from  cheeks  and  neck,  leaving 
her  pale  again. 

“ Last  night,”  said  he,  “ you  had  me 
in  your  power.  Your  men  could  have 
taken  me  alive  or  slain  me  very  easily. 
Yet  you  would  not  let  me  face  them. 
Even  when  I threatened  to  kill  you  you 
would  not  stand  out  of  my  way.” 

“ You  had  had  me  in  your  power  first, 
lord,”  said  she.  “ But  you  were  kind 
to  me.  You  saved  me  from  great  shame, 
and  covered  me  with  your  cloak.” 


“ That  was  nothing,”  said  young  Zuan. 
“ I did  not  know  that  you  were  the 
Princess  Yaga.  But  you  knew  that  I 
was  leader  of  the  force  which  had  come 
to  recover  Arbe  from  you.  Why  did  you 
save  me.  Princess?  Why  are  you  here 
with  me  now  in  hiding?  Why  are  you 
not  in  the  castle  where  you  should  be?” 

The  flush  came  again,  and  for  the 
first  time  her  eyes  fell  away  from  his 
with  a sort  of  timidity. 

“ I could  not — leave  you,  lord,”  she 
said,  whispering  again.  “ I could  not 
see  you  hurt  or  slain  or  a prisoner.  And 
then  when,  through  accident,  you  lay 
hurt,  after  all,  I could  not  leave  you  so.” 

“ But  why  ? Why  ?”  he  persisted, 
staring  down  upon  her  with  troubled 
eyes.  “Arbe  was  in  the  hollow  of  your 
hand!  You  are  the  head  of  those  bar- 
barians who  hold  the  city.  Yet  you 
desert  them  to  succor  me.  Why  ?” 

“ If  you  cannot  see,  lord,”  she  said, 
hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  “ then 
I cannot  tell  you.” 

Young  Zuan  gave  a sudden  cry. 

“ O God  of  Miracles !”  said  he,  un- 
der his  breath.  His  heart  was  racing 
very  madly  and  the  veins  at  his  temples 
throbbed  until  he  thought  that  they 
must  burst. 

He  put  out  faltering  hands  and  took 
the  woman’s  hands  from  her  face. 

“ What  is  it,”  he  said,  “ that — has 
come  to  me  to  rob  me  of  strength  and 
thought  when  I am  near  you?  What  is 
it  that  came  to  me  last  night  when  you 
first  crept  into  the  fisherman’s  hut  and 
I saw  your  eyes  ?” 

“ Lord,”  she  said,  very  low,  “ I think 
it  is  love.”  Her  hands  slipped  from  be- 
tween his  lax  palms  and  young  Zuan 
got  to  his  feet  blindly  and  moved  a few 
paces  away.  He  put  his  arms  up  against 
the  trunk  of  a tree  and  laid  his  face  upon 
them.  Through  the  whirl  of  things 
which  beset  him  he  had  a dull  conscious- 
ness that  his  cherished  world — all  his 
sane  ordered  life,  his  duty,  his  ambitions, 
his  pride  of  race,  were  slipping  from 
him,  receding  into  a misty  background, 
leaving  him  face  to  face  with  something 
that  was  immeasurably,  unthinkably 
great — something  for  which  he  had  been 
begotten  and  bom  — something  which 
drew  him  toward  itself  with  a might  that 
no  puny  strength  of  his  could  combat. 
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He  turned,  still  blindly,  and  the  wom- 
an of  abomination,  slim,  girlish,  virginal, 
with  burning  eyes,  stood  before  him,  her 
hands  at  her  breast. 

“Lord,  I think  it  is — love,”  she  said 
again. 

“And  you ” said  Zuan,  “ you  what — 
you  are!”  But  it  was  not  really  he  who 
said  that.  It  was  a last  faint  protest 
from  the  man  he  once  had  been. 

“Does  that  matter  ¥”  she  pleaded,  in 
an  agony,  her  hands  going  out  to  him. 
Young  Zuan  took  a great  breath. 

“God  knows  it  should  matter!”  he 
groaned;  “but  I cannot  make  it  weigh 
with  me.  Your  spell  is  over  my  heart 
and  soul,  and  I am  sick  for  helpless  love 
of  you.  When  you  touch  me  I tremble. 
When  I see  your  eyes  the  world  drops 
from  me  and  I ride  upon  the  stars, 
breathless  in  some  strange  ecstasy.  I 
have  drunk  madness  before  you  and  I 
am  mad.  No!  It  does  not  matter  to  me 
that  you  are  what  you  are — the  woman 
of  abomination.  I love  you.  You  and 
I are  bound  together  with  chains.  We 
cannot  live  apart.” 

Then  for  a time  an  odd  little  awkward 
silence  fell  upon  them.  Once  Zuan  put 
out  his  arms  toward  the  woman  as  if 
he  would  take  her  into  them,  but  as  if 
moved  by  a sudden  panic  at  what  she  had 
roused  she  shrank  back,  crying  some- 
thing under  her  breath  that  sounded 
like,  “ No,  no !”  And  presently  he  mowed 
past  her  a few  steps  down  the  slope  of 
turf  on  which  they  stood,  and  straight- 
way found  himself  at  the  brink  of  the 
westward  cliff  which  rose  from  the  water’s 
edge.  He  knew  where  they  were — some 
three  or  four  miles  north  of  the  city 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow 
island  to  where  the  fight  of  the  night 
before  had  taken  place. 

“ Will  you  tell  me,”  he  said  at  last, 
turning — it  was  a certain  relief  to  break 
the  strain  they  had  been  under — “will 
you  tell  me  how  we  came  here?  We  are 
a long  way  from  the  fisherman’s  hut  and 
the  cove  where  my  galley  lay.” 

“ A lad  helped  me  with  you,  lord,”  she 
said — “ a vine-grower’s  lad  whom  I be- 
friended two  days  ago.  When  you  had 
fallen  into  the  little  ravine  I found  you 
there  at  its  bottom,  and  at  first  1 — 
thought  you  were  dead.  You  lay  so  still! 
Then  I felt  your  heart  beat  and  knew 


you  were  only  stunned.  I tore  a strip 
from  my  shift  and  bound  your  head  with 
it,  for  your  head  was  bleeding.”  Young 
Zuan  raised  a hand,  and  for  the  first 
time  discovered  that  a bandage  was 
wrapped  about  his  brows.  “ Then  I 
waited  there  with  you.  I waited  for  a 
long  time,  climbing  the  bank  once  or 
twice  to  see  how  the  fight  above  was 
waging.  Not  many  of  your  men  were 
killed,  I think — ten  or  twelve,  perhaps — 
those  who  fought  as  rear-guard  while  the 
others  were  swimming  and  rowing  in 
skiffs  out  to  the  ship — ” 

“ Then  they  got  away  ?”  cried  young 
Zuan,  eagerly.  “ The  galley  got  safe 
away  ?” 

“ Yes,  lord,”  she  said,  “ the  galley 
sailed  away,  and  after  a time  the  Huns — 
my  Huns — went  away  too  toward  the 
city.  When  I came  out  of  the  ravine 
at  last  there  was  only  one  man  left  there 
— the  vine-grower’s  lad,  who  had  crept 
from  the  wood  to  see  the  fighting.  I 
called  to  him,  and  between  us  we  raised 
you  and  brought  yoti  here.  You  fell 
asleep  without  waking  from  your  swoon.” 

“ They  got  away !”  said  young  Zuan, 
staring  with  wide,  bright  eyes  across  the 
strait  to  where  the  Velebic  cliffs  rose  gray 
and  fierce.  “ They  got  away ! They’ll 
meet  II  Lupo  and  the  other  galleys! 
They — ” A little  restless  movement 
from  the  woman  made  him  turn  hi9 
head  quickly,  and  the  light  faded  from 
his  eyes. 

“ That — doesn’t  matter,”  he  said,  in  a 
different  tone.  “ Nothing  matters — 
now.”  He  watched  her  for  a long  time 
under  his  brows,  bitterly  at  first,  but  9he 
was  such  as  no  man  could  look  coldly 
upon,  and  she  had  saved  his  life  and 
gone  from  triumph  into  hiding  with  him. 

As  he  looked  at  her,  II  Lupo  and  the 
galleys  dimmed  from  his  mind. 

“ What,”  said  he  at  last,  very  gently, 

“ is  to  become  of  you  and  me?” 

“ I do  not  know,  lord,”  she  said.  “ Oh, 
lord,  a woman,  when  she  loves,  does  not 
think  of  such  things  or  care  for  them. 

She  does  not  look  ahead.  A woman, 
lord,  when  she  loves,  has  space  in  her 
mind  and  soul  for  nothing  but  love. 
You — do  not  know  women.” 

“ No,”  said  young  Zuan,  shaking  his 
head,  “ I do  not  know  them.  That  is  true. 
They — have  never  come  into  ray  way.” 
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" I am  glad,”  Bhe  said. 

" Princess,”  said  he,  after  a little  si- 
lence, " it  is  true,  what  men  say  of  you  ?” 

" Does  it  matter  ?”  she  asked  again. 
“ No,  lord,  it  is  not  true — at  least  much 
of  it  is  not.  But  you  have  said  it  did 
not  matter — you  have  said  so !”  He 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  pitifulness  of 
her  face. 

"It  matters,”  he  said,  "only  in  what 
is  to  become  of  us.  If  it  is  true,  we 
can  never  go  back  to  Venice.  I must 
be  an  outcast  from  my  city  and  from 
my  people.” 

She  crept  nearer  to  him  where  they 
sat  on  the  cliff’s  edge,  nearer,  on  her 
knees,  looking  eagerly  into  his  face. 

" And,  lord,”  she  said,  watching  him, 
" if  it  is  true — sufficiently  true — would 
you  suffer  that  for  my  sake?  Would 
you  give  up  all  that  to  go  with  me?” 

" How  could  I do  otherwise  ?”  said 
young  Zuan,  simply,  and  at  that  the 
woman  broke  into  a little  sobbing  laugh 
of  joy  and  triumph  and  tenderness. 

" Oh,  lord !”  she  cried,  " that  were  love 
indeed!  Oh,  lord,  I did  not  know  that 
there  were  men  so  faithful  and  so  good. 
And  yet,”  she  said,  presently,  as  if 
in  argument  with  herself,  “ yet  noble 
lords  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  and  of 
Naples  and  of  many  Italian  cities  have 
married  queens  and  princesses  no  better 
than  the  Princess  Yaga.” 

"It  is  not  that  only,”  said  young  Zuan. 
" There  are  many  evil  women  in  high 
places— fawned  before,  bowed  down  to — 
in  Italy, — but  you  have  done  one  very 
terrible  and  shameful  thing.  Princess, 
which  alone  must  make  you  hated  in 
Venice  forever,  and  must  make  marriage 
between  you  and  me  impossible  there.” 

"I  — do  not  understand,”  she  said, 
wondering. 

" You,  or  your  brigands,”  he  said, 
"carried  off,  from  Ragusa,  Natalia  Volu- 
tich.  I was  to  have  married  her.” 

The  woman  screamed,  dragging  her- 
self backward  over  the  turf  away  from 
him. 

“ You — you y she  cried,  in  a breathless 
whisper,  her  hands  at  her  mouth — " you 
are — Zuan — Gradenigo  ?” 

"Why — yes!”  said  he.  "I  thought 
you  knew.” 

She  stumbled  to  her  feet,  staring  and 
sobbing. 


" Oh,  what  have  I done  ? What  have 
I done?”  she  cried,  over  and  over  again, 
and  she  moved  still  farther  away,  staring  at 
him  as  if  he  were  a ghost  risen  against  her. 

" What  have  I done  ?”  she  whispered. 
Then  all  at  once  she  began  a sobbing, 
hysterical  laugh — a laugh  that  shook  all 
her  slim  body,  like  weeping,  and  it  seem- 
ed that  she  would  never  have  done  with 
it.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
leaning  against  a tree  which  grew  near 
by,  and  the  fit  of  endless  laughter  swept 
her  like  a storm.  Young  Zuan  watched 
her  under  his  brows  with  a sort  of 
gloomy  resentment.  Women,  he  had  been 
told  by  those  of  experience,  were  crea- 
tures of  strange  and  incomprehensible 
moods,  ruled,  like  a horse,  by  divers  vaga- 
ries and  not  at  all  by  reason.  This  mad 
fit  of  hysteria  was,  he  took  it,  therefore 
to  be  endured  as  patiently  as  might  be, 
but  he  had  small  store  of  patience. 

" Oh,  lord,”  said  the  woman,  presently, 
gasping  between  her  fits  of  laughter, 
tears  in  her  eyes, — " lord,  there  is  a 
thing  which  I must  tell  you — an  amazing 
thing.  I do  not  know  whether  you  will 
be  glad  or  angry  of  it.  In  any  case  I 
must  tell  you  at  once — ” 

"Wait!”  said  Zuan,  and  held  up  a 
hand.  " I must  know  first  about  this 
maid,  Natalia  Volutich,  whom  you  stole 
away.  What  have  you  done  with  her, 
Princess  ?”  His  tone  was  very  grave 
and  stern. 

" The  maid  Natalia,”  said  she,  " has 
been  well  treated,  lord.  She  has  come 
to  no  harm.  If  this  war  had  not  arisen, 
she  would  have  been  sent  back  safely  to 
her  father  before  now.” 

" Unharmed  ?”  said  Zuan  Gradenigo, 
watching  the  woman’s  eyes. 

" Unharmed,  lord,”  she  said.  " A 
maid,  as  she  came.  Indeed  ” — there  seem- 
ed to  be  a glimmer  of  a smile  at  the  wom- 
an’s lips — "indeed,  I think  she  has  not 
been  unhappy,  this  Natalia  of  Ragusa. 

I think  she  has  learned  to  feel  a certain 
fondness  for  her  mistress.  I think  she 
would  serve  her  in  any  way  she  could.” 
The  smile  was  a wry  smile  now.  " Even 
so  vile  a thing  as  I,  lord,”  said  the  wom- 
an of  abomination,  " can  be  tender  and — 
faithful.  Even  so  vile  a thing  as  I is 
sometimes  loved.  An  evil  woman,  Messer 
Zuan,  is  not  all  evil.  There  is  something 
of  good  in  the  very  lowest.” 
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“Princess!  Princess!”  cried  the  man. 

“ And  now,”  she  said,  “ I must  tell 
you  what  must  be  told;  but,  lord,  before 

I tell  it  will  you  say  to  me  once  more 
what  you  have  said — that  for  my  sake, 
to  be  with  me  alone,  you  stand  willing — 
nay,  glad — to  give  up  your  city  and  your 
rank  and  your  friends?  Will  you  say 
to  me  that  I,  woman  of  infamy  though 
men  call  me,  am  dearer  to  you  than  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  ?”  She  came  close 
to  him,  putting  out  her  two  hands  upon 
his  breast,  and  her  great  eyes  burned 
up  into  his,  and  her  face  seemed  for 
the  instant  to  sharpen,  to  pale,  and  her 
lips  trembled. 

“Will  you  tell  me  once  again?”  she 
said,  pleading. 

“ I could  not  — live  without  you — 
child,”  he  said,  and  she  cried  out  with 
joy  at  the  name.  He  had  called  her 
“ child  ” on  the  night  before  when  he 
did  not  know  who  she  was. 

She  stood  away  from  him  at  arms’ 
length. 

“ Now  then,  at  last,”  she  said,  “ I will 
tell  you  what  you  must  know.  Lord, 
I — ” Her  voice  failed  suddenly  as  if 
she  had  been  stricken  ill,  and  all  the 
rosy  color  which  had  risen  to  her  cheeks 
began  to  die  slowly  away.  She  seemed 
to  be  staring  over  young  Zuan’s  shoulder 
toward  the  north.  She  raised  her  hand 
a little  way,  but  it  dropped  again  weakly 
by  her  side. 

“The — ships!”  she  said,  in  a strained 
whisper.  “The — ships!”  Zuan  turned 
to  look. 

Round  a little  wooded  point  of  the 
island,  scarcely  more  than  a mile  to  the 
north  of  where  they  stood,  came,  before 
the  wind,  three  great  Venetian  galleys, 
looming  high  and  stately  in  that  nar- 
row strait. 

Zuan  gave  a great  shout.  “ My  ships!” 
he  cried.  “My  galleys!”  His  voice  ran 
up  into  an  odd  falsetto  note  which  was 
almost  a scream.  “Trapani  has  found 

II  Lupo,  and  they  are  going  to  attack 
the  city  by  sea!”  He  sprang  for  his 
cloak,  which  lay  near,  as  if  he  would 
wave  it  to  attract  the  attention  of 
those  on  the  galleys,  but  the  woman 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  white -faced 
and  breathless. 

“No,  no!”  she  cried,  swiftly.  “No! 
You — must  not  go!  They  must  not  at- 


tack— now.  The  city  could  be  taken  in 
an  hour.  Those  men — fools!  fools! — of 
ours  have  destroyed  the — engines  of  de- 
fence. They  did  not  know  how  to  use 
them.  And  they  have — sunk  the  ships 
in  the  harbor.  Lord,  you  must  not 
let  your  ships  attack.  We  must  not 
lose  the  city.  Oh,  it  would  be  cruel, 
cruel !”  She  clung  to  his  arms,  sob- 
bing, panic-stricken,  stumbling  desper- 
ately over  her  words. 

“ Lord,  they  must  not  take  Arbe !”  she 
wailed.  “All  we  have  done — all  I have 
done — gone  for  nothing — nothing!  It  is 
not  to  be  borne.  Stop  them,  lord!  You 
would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  allow  this. 
You  do  not  know — Oh,  stop  them! 
Stop  them!”  She  was  quite  beside  her- 
self with  terror,  but  Zuan  put  her  out 
away  from  him  at  arm’s  length  and  held 
her  there. 

“Listen!”  he  said,  sharply.  “Listen 
to  me !”  And  her  wild  incoherence 
checked  itself — dropped  into  breathless 
sobbing. 

“ I cannot  stop  those  galleys,”  he  said. 
“ They  have  come  here  to  retake  Arbe, 
which  you  seized  from  us,  and  if  what 
you  say  is  true  they  will  take  it  easily. 
Remember!  nothing  I can  do  will  save 
the  city  for  you.  The  city  is  lost  to  you 
already.  You  must  let  me  signal  to  the 
galleys  and  go  on  board.  You  must  let 
me  lead  this  force  in  the  attack,  as  I 
was  to  have  done  when  I left  Venice.” 

The  woman  cried  out  upon  him  again 
in  a panic,  but  he  quieted  her  sharply  as 
before,  speaking  in  quick,  emphatic  words 
as  one  speaks  to  a terrified  child. 

“You  must  let  me  go!”  he  said. 
“ Surely  you  see  that  my  honor  is  in  this. 
Whether  I go  or  stay  here  in  hiding,  the 
result  will  be  the  same  for  the  city,  but 
if  I do  not  go  I am  dishonored  for 
life.  You  would  be  hurt  by  that  as 
much  as  I,  so  let  me  go.  If  I retake 
the  city,  the  Council  in  Venice  will  per- 
haps allow  me  to  marry  you  without  ban- 
ishment. At  any  rate,  there  is  the  bare 
chance  of  it.  Let  me  go!” 

She  stood  away  from  him,  drooping, 
downcast  eyes  averted,  and  she  made 
an  odd  little  despairing  gesture — as  it 
were  of  defeat.  Arbe  went  from  her 
hands  in  that  gesture.  Triumph  was  re- 
nounced that  her  lover’s  honor  might 
rest  unstained. 
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“Yes,”  she  said, — “yes,  you  must  go, 
lord.  1 will  not  dishonor  you.  But,  oh, 
if  there  is  a Ood  who  hears  lovers’ 
prayers,  I pray  that  he  will  not  let  you 
come  to  harm.  If  you  are  killed  this 
day,  I shall  not  live.” 

The  ships  were  drawing  nearer,  down 
the  coast  of  the  island. 

“ I shall  be,”  said  the  woman  of  abom- 
ination, “ in  the  city,  lord,  when  you  take 
it.”  She  smiled  again  her  wry  smile,  as 
if  something  grimly  amused  her. 

“ No!”  said  he.  “ Wait  here  or  in  the 
wood  north  of  the  Land  Gate.  I will 
come  for  you.  You  must  not  put  yourself 
in  danger.” 

“ I shall  be  in  the  city,  lord,”  she  said 
again,  “but  not  in  danger.  Oh,  I pray 
God  to  keep  you  safe !” 

“ I must  go,”  said  he,  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  three  high  galleys. 
“ I must  go,  but,  oh,  my  dear,  never 
doubt  me!  I shall  come  to  you  if  I 
have  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees!”  He 
took  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
mouth.  It  was  the  first  time.  Then 
he  caught  up  his  mantle  and  stood, 
sharply  outlined  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff, 
waving  it  about  his  head,  until  through 
the  still  morning  air  he  heard  cries  from 
the  men*  of  the  nearest  ship  and  saw  that 
he  had  attracted  their  attention. 

Near  where  he  stood  a fissure  rent  the 
wall  of  rock — a watercourse  half  filled 
with  earth  and  shale  and  grown  up  with 
low  shrubs.  Down  this  he  made  his  way, 
plunging  recklessly  among  boulders,  and 
so  reached  the  tiny  strip  of  beach  at  the 
cliff’s  foot.  The  first  galley  was  already 
hove  to,  and  from  it  a skiff  put  out  to 
take  him  aboard.  In  ten  minutes  more  the 
three  ships  bore  away  again  southwards, 
and  Zuan  Gradenigo  was  in  command. 

And,  after  all,  they  had  very  little 
fighting  for  their  pains — too  little  to 
please  them.  For  it  seems  that  an  hour 
before  the  three  ships  came  into  sight 
of  the  city  the  Venetians  and  Arbesani 
of  the  garrison,  too  carelessly  guarded 
by  their  barbarian  captors,  rose,  in  street 
and  market-place  and  improvised  prison, 
rose  at  a preconcerted  signal,  and  fell 
upon  the  Huns  tooth  and  nail.  Some 
of  them  had  weapons,  some  sticks  or 
stones,  one — an  Arbesan,  called  Spala- 
tini,  and  his  name  deserves  to  go  down 


in  history  along  with  Messer  Samson’s 
— the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  which  the 
Huns  had  killed  and  roasted  whole  in  the 
Via  Venezia. 

When,  therefore,  the  three  galleys  un- 
der Zuan  Gradenigo  drew  into  the  har- 
bor and  hurriedly  made  fast  to  the  land- 
ing-place, a running  hand-to-hand  fight 
was  in  progress  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other.  It  was  not  a battle,  for  it 
had  no  organization  whatever.  It  was  a 
disgraceful  melee.  Naturally  enough  the 
Venetian  reinforcements  incontinently 
decided  the  day.  Something  over  three 
hundred  of  the  Ban’s  barbarians — Huns, 
Slavs,  and  Croats — gave  themselves  up. 
Nearly  two  hundred  killed  themselves  by 
leaping  over  the  high  westward  sea-wall, 
and  a hundred  more  were  killed  in  fight 
or  escaped  by  water.  It  was  an  in- 
glorious ending  to  a matter  which  had 
promised  so  fine  a struggle. 

An  hour  after  the  landing,  as  soon  as 
ever  his  duties  gave  him  a moment’s 
breathing-space,  young  Zuan  made  up  the 
Via  Venezia  — that  single  long  street 
which  runs  north  and  south  through  the 
city — to  the  castle  which  sits  at  the 
street’s  northern  end,  and  under  which 
is  the  Land  Gate,  the  only  means  of  en- 
tering the  town  except  by  sea. 

In  the  loggia  of  the  castle  he  came 
upon  the  Count  — Jacopo  Corner  — a 
round  old  man  with  a red  face,  gouty, 
so  that  he  went  upon  crutches.  At  this 
moment  he  was  surrounded  by  a group 
of  gentlemen — Arbesani  for  the  most 
part,  heads  of  the  city’s  great  families — 
De  Dominis,  Galzigna,  Nemira,  Zude- 
neghi,  and  such;  but  he  turned  from  them 
to  greet  young  Gradenigo. 

“ Ah,  Zuan,  my  lad !”  he  cried  out, 
“you  come  in  the  nick  of  time — you 
and  your  archers!  You’ve  saved  the 
day,  for  those  dogs  were  just  getting 
the  better  of  us.  Another  hour  and — 
St.  Mark! — our  heads  would  have  been 
on  pike-staves!” 

Young  Zuan  struggled  to  preserve  a 
face  of  civil  sympathy,  but  his  eyes  were 
upon  the  open  doors  beyond.  Old  Jacopo 
seemed  to  read  his  thought. 

“ Ay,  we  have  the  queen  bee  in  there ! 
She’s  in  my  private  audience-chamber, 
bound  to  a chair.  Queen  bee,  say  I? 
Hussy!  Strumpet!  Daughter  of  abom- 
ination! Mother  of  sins!”  He  shook  a 
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crutch  at  the  bronze  doors.  “ Ay,  she’s 
there !”  he  said.  “ But  the  wench  has 
cheated  us,  for  all  that.  She  has  robbed 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  tearing  her  evil 
bones  apart — alive,  that  is.” 

Gradenigo,  one  hand  on  the  door, 
turned  slowly  backward  a masklike  face. 
He  felt  that  he  was  shaking  and  swaying 
like  a drunken  man. 

“What  do  you — mean?”  he  said,  in  a 
flat  voice. 

Old  Jacopo  hobbled  nearer  and  touch- 
ed the  younger  man’s  arm.  “ Eh,  lad !” 
he  croaked.  “Come!  come!  You’re  not 
yourself.*  The  sun  has  got  to  you. 
You’ve  a bound-up  head,  I see.  Better 
have  a rest!” 

“ What  was  it  you  said  ?”  asked  young 
Gradenigo,  looking  down  at  the  ground, 
which  swung  slowly  back  and  forth  un- 
der him. 

“Yaga?”  said  old  Jacopo.  “Oh,  she’s 
dead.  The  wanton’s  dead.  She  got  a 
serving-maid  to  stab  her  while  she  sat 
bound  in  her — ” 

“Out  of  my  way!”  said  young  Zuan, 
in  a great  voice  of  agony.  And  he  dashed 
the  old  man  aside  and  sprang  through 
the  half-open  doors  of  the  castle. 

He  knew  where  the  private  audience- 
room  was,  and  ran  there  at  speed.  No 
soldier  stood  on  guard  at  the  door — all 
had  been  engaged  in  that  hand-to-hand 
street  fight  through  the  city.  He  tore 
the  door  open  and  reeled  into  the  room, 
then  closed  it  behind  him  and  stood  with 
his  back  against  it. 

The  room  was  oddly  like  that  room 
in  the  Doge’s  Palace  where  he  had  sat 
with  his  uncle  two  days  since  in  Venice. 
The  same  great  carved  table  stood  near 
the  centre.  The  same  high-set  windows 
let  in  bars  of  colored  light,  which  slanted 
down  through  the  dimness  and  lay  across 
floor  and  furniture  in  billets  and  loz- 
enges of  gules  and  vert  and  azure. 

A single  red  beam  rested  upon  the 
bared  shoulder  of  the  woman  who  hung, 
drooping  from  her  bonds,  in  the  Count’s 
great  chair  of  state;  but  lower,  from  be- 
tween the  woman’s  breasts,  a darker  red 
had  coursed  a downward  trickling  stream 
and,  still  lower,  made  a red  pool  in  the 
woman’s  lap.  Her  head,  bent,  with  chin 
on  breast,  was  in  shadow,  but  out  of  the 
shndow  two  eyes,  still  half  open,  gleamed 
with  the  shallow,  dull  opacity  of  death. 


Young  Zuan,  shaking  against  his 
closed  door,  gave  a dry  sob. 

“ Child ! Child !”  he  mourned,  bitter- 
ly. Then,  all  at  once,  his  eyes  narrowed 
in  an  alert  frown.  There  was  something 
strange  here. 

He  crossed  the  room  with  swift  steps 
and  dropped  upon  one  knee  before  the 
chair  of  state,  staring  close  through  the 
half-darkness. 

This  was  a woman  beautiful,  indubita- 
bly, but  no  longer  young.  Her  bared 
shoulders  were  thick  and  mature,  the 
breast  under  them  mature,  too.  On 
her  bent  face  lust  and  hatred  and  cupid- 
ity and  all  evil  passions  had  graven 
marks  that  not  even  death  could  erase. 

Ay!  something  strange  here.  Young 
Zuan’s  foot  struck  against  a yielding 
body  which  lay  under  the  heavy  shadow 
of  the  table.  It  was  another  woman, 
and  dead  also,  lying  upon  her  face. 
Gradenigo  turned  the  body  over  with 
panic  in  his  heart.  A squat,  broad- 
jowled,  peasant  face — the  serving-maid, 
it  would  seem,  who  had  done  her  mistress 
that  last  service  and  straightway  fol- 
lowed to  serve  elsewhere. 

Zuan  rose  to  his  feet,  frowning.  The 
matter  was  quite  beyond  him.  Then  one 
stirred  in  the  shadows  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room  and,  very  slowly,  his  Princess 
came  to  him  through  those  bars  of  col- 
ored light. 

“ Child ! Child !”  he  cried  again,  and 
tears  rolled  down  over  his  cheeks.  He 
put  out  shaking  arms  to  her,  but  she 
held  him  away  with  one  hand,  saying 
only, 

“Wait,  lord!” 

Young  Zuan  swung  about  toward  the 
dead  woman  who  drooped  so  heavily  in 
her  bonds. 

“ Who  is — that  who  sits  there  dead  ?” 
he  asked.  “ Corner  told  me  it  was  the 
Princess  Yaga.  Some  one  has  lied  to 
him.  Who  is  it?” 

She  gave  a quick  sob. 

“Lord,  it  is  the  Princess  Yaga,”  she 
said. 

“ But,”  said  he,  dropping  his  voice  to 
a whisper — he  did  not  know  why — “ but 
you — youf” 

“Natalia  Volutich,  lord!”  she  said, 
whispering  too. 

Young  Zuan  put  up  a hand  to  his 
bandaged  head,  and  he  drew  the  hand 
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across  his  eyes.  II  is  eyes  were  bewil- 
dered, hurt — like  a child's  eyes  before 
some  great  mystery. 

“ I do  not  understand,'*  lie  said,  just 
as  a child  would  say  it. 

“Lord!”  cried  the  maid,  with  little 
sobs  between  her  words.  “ I — did  it  first 
— I pretended  to  be  Yaga  first,  for — duty’s 
sake — the  duty  I owed  to  her.  She  had 
been  good  to  me,  lord,  kind  and  loving. 
When  your  lieutenant  thought  I was 
Yaga  and  begged  you  to  set  sail  with 
me,  leaving  Arbe,  I saw  that  it  would 
give  her  time — time  to  strengthen  the — 
defences.  So  I lied.  I did  not — care 
what  became  of  me  if  only  she  was — safe. 
Then — then  you  were  in — danger  and — 
oh,  lord,  I had  looked  into  your  eyes!  I 
had — There  was  never  man  like  you. 
T — loved  you  from  the  first  moment — 
the  very  first  moment.  I could  not  bear 
that  you  should  die.  So  I — saved  you. 
Lord,  do  you  not  understand?  What  I 
did  I did  for  love’s  sake.  This  morning 
when  I found  who  you  were  I tried  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  I tried,  lord,  did  I 
not?  Did  I not?  Oh!”  she  cried,  turn- 
ing from  him  with  wringing  hands,  “ I 
have  done  everything  ill  and  you  will 
never  forgive  me;  and  yet,  lord,  I did 
it  all  for  love’s  sake!” 

She  looked  toward  Zuan  Gradenigo, 
but  he  stood  silent  and  helpless  in  his 
place,  his  eyes  staring,  his  lips  apart. 
The  thing  had  been  too  swift  and  too 
amazing  for  him.  His  mind,  unused  to 


indirections,  labored  blindly  at  sea.  And 
so,  after  a moment,  she  turned  away 
again  and  crossed  the  room  to  where  the 
dead  woman  hung,  lax  and  heavy,  in  the 
earven  chair.  Sobbing,  she  dropped  upon 
her  knees  before  the  chair  and  laid  her 
forehead  against  the  dead  woman’s  arm, 
into  whose  soft  flesh  the  leathern  thongs 
had  cut  so  cruelly. 

“ And  I was  away  when  they  bound 
you !”  she  wept.  “ I was  not  with  you 
when  you  died !” 

Zuan  Gradenigo  awoke  from  his  daze. 

“Child!”  he  cried.  “Child!  Come 
away  from  that  vile  body.  It  pollutes 
you!” 

But  the  maid  turned  fiercely  upon  him. 

“She  loved  me!”  cried  the  maid. 
“ She  was  kind  to  me,  gentle  and  pitiful 
— and  I let  her  die  alone!  Whatever 
she  may  have  been  to  others,  to  me,  lord, 
she  was  like  the  mother  who  died  when  I 
was  a little  babe.  She  loved  me,  and  I let 
her  die  miserably,  alone  here!  Oh,  lord, 
have  you  nothing  but  curses  for  a woman 
who  is  dead  and  cannot  answer  you?” 

Zuan  bent  his  head.  “Child,”  said 
he,  gravely,  “ I ask  your  forgiveness,  and 
hers,  and  God’s.  She  was  kind  to  you, 
wherefore  I shall  never  speak  ill  of  her 
again.  But,  oh,  my  dear,  coinc  to  me! 
She  is  dead  and  you  cannot  comfort  her 
now.  Come  to  me,  child,  who  am  alive 
and  cannot  live  without  you.” 

“ Oh,  lord,”  said  she,  “ I would  not 
have  you  try!” 


The  Masker 

BY  HELEN  DUNBAR  THOMPSON 

OMASK  and  dance  and  mask  and  dance  again, 
To-dayf  to-morrow,  all  the  morrows  then. 

The  many  morrows.  See  thou  alway  smile. 
Men  s eyes  are  on  thee.  Mask  and  dance  the  while. 


But  some  day  find  a forest  dark  and  deep. 
And  in  its  deep  take  off  thy  mask  and  weep. 
Weep  out  the  bursting  sorrow  of  the  years. 
The  trees  will  tell  it  not,  nor  mock  thy  tears. 
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American  Diplomacy:  Its  Influence 

and  Tendencies 

BY  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE , LL.D. 

Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Columbia  University 


NOTHING  could  have  been  further 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  wise 
statesmen  who  guided  the  United 
States  through  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
government’s  foreign  policy  than  the 
institution  of  a philosophical  propagan- 
dism  for  the  dissemination  of  political 
principles  of  a certain  type  in  foreign 
lands.  Although  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence loudly  proclaimed  the  theory 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  they  gave 
to  this  theory,  in  its  application  to  their 
own  concerns,  a qualified  interpretation, 
and,  as  practical  men,  forbore  to  push  it 
at  once  to  all  its  logical  consequences.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  apostles  of 
reform,  directing  their  shafts  against  ab- 
solutism and  class  privileges,  spoke  in 
terms  of  philosophical  idealism,  while 
the  patriots  of  America,  though  they  did 
not  eschew  philosophy,  debated  concrete 
questions  of  constitutional  law  and 
commonplace  questions  of  taxation.  In 
Europe,  the  revolution  meant  first  of  all 
a destructive  upheaval;  in  America, 
where  the  ground  was  clear,  it  meant  a 
constructive  development.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  difference,  the  American 
Revolution  operated  as  a powerful  stimu- 
lus to  revolutionary  agitation  in  Europe. 
There  was  in  the  very  existence  of 
American  independence,  permeated  as  it 
was  with  democratic  republicanism,  a 
force  that  exerted  a world-wide  influence 
in  behalf  of  political  liberty.  Of  this 
fact  European  statesmen  betrayed  their 
appreciation  when  they  deprecated  the 
course  of  the  King  of  France  in  sub- 
ordinating what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
a permanent  general  interest  to  the  grati- 
fication of  a feeling  of  enmity  towards 
Great  Britain.  Spanish  diplomatists 
were  not  alone  in  expressing  this  senti- 


ment. The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Aus- 
tria, in  a letter  to  his  minister  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  1787,  remarked  that 
“ France,  by  the  assistance  which  she  af- 
forded to  the  Americans,  gave  birth  to  re- 
flections on  freedom.”  That  the  assist- 
ance thus  given  hastened  her  own  revo- 
lution, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  did 
the  visible  effect  of  the  example  of  the 
United  States  end  here.  It  has  been 
manifest  in  every  European  struggle  for 
more  liberal  forms  of  government  during 
the  past  hundred  years — in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Hungary.  It 
penetrated  even  to  Russia,  where  there 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  one  of 
the  leaders  who  planned  a revolution  for 
1826  a constitution  for  that  country  on 
the  model  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
striven  to  advance  the  cause  of  self- 
government  on  the  American  continents. 

While  the  United  States  refrained 
from  aggressive  political  propagandising 
the  spirit  of  liberty  that  resulted  from  its 
independence  was  necessarily  reflected  in 
its  diplomacy.  It  is  true  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  government  on  certain  special 
questions  was  for  a long  while  affected  by 
the  survival  in  the  United  States  of  the 
institution  of  African  slavery.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  recognition  of 
Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Liberia  as 
independent  states  did  not  take  place  till 
the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
although  such  recognition  had  long  be- 
fore been  accorded  by  European  powers. 
But  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
towards  those  countries  was  exceptional, 
and  was  governed  by  forces  which  neither 
diverted  nor  sought  to  divert  the  govern- 
ment from  the  general  support  of  the 
principles  on  .which  it  was  founded. 
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The  influence  of  the  United  States  in 
behalf  of  political  liberty  was  clearly  ex- 
hibited in  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple, to  which  we  have  heretofore  ad- 
verted, that  the  true  test  of  a govern- 
ment’s right  to  exist,  and  to  be  recognized 
by  other  governments,  is  the  fact  of  its 
existence  as  the  exponent  of  the  popular 
will.  This  rule,  when  it  was  announced, 
appeared  to  be  little  short  of  revolu- 
tionary, since  it  was  in  effect  a corollary 
of  the  affirmation  made  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  that  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  that,  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  the  ends  for  which  governments  are 
instituted,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it  and  to  institute  a 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
affairs  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  Nor  was  the  free  spirit  of 
American  diplomacy  less  manifest  in  its 
opposition  to  the  system  of  commercial 
monopoly;  in  its  espousal  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  or  in  its 
advocacy  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  of 
the  rule  that  free  ships  .make  free  goods, 
and  of  the  exemption  of  private  property 


at  sea  from  capture.  The  weight  of  its 
influence  was  also  constantly  lent  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  countries  of  the  Far 
East.  In  the  treaty  with  China  of  June 
18,  1858,  made  at  a time  when  the 
Chinese  government  appeared  to  be  pecul- 
iarly friendless,  we  find  the  remarkable 
stipulation  that  “ if  any  other  nation 
should  act  unjustly  or  oppressively  ” to- 
wards that  country,  the  United  States 
would  “ exert  its  good  offices,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  arrangement  of  the  question, 
thus  showing  their  friendly  feelings.” 

But,  besides  exerting  an  influence  in 
favor  of  liberty  and  independence, 
American  diplomacy  was  also  employed 
in  the  advancement  of  the  principle  of 
legality.  American  statesmen  sought  to 
regulate  the  relations  of  nations  by  law, 
not  only  as  a measure  for  the  protection 
of  the  weak  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  strong,  but  also  as  the  only  means  of 
assuring  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
conception  of  legality  in  international 
relations  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
system  of  neutrality,  which  was  estab- 
lished during  the  administration  of 
Washington.  Tt  also  formed  the  basis  of 
the  practice  of  arbitration,  which  was  so 
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auspiciously  begun  at  the  same  time. 
Half  a century  later  it  received  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  in  the  development  of 
the  process  of  extradition.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  development  of  this  process  in 
modern  times  the  credit  of  the  initiative 
belongs  to  France;  but,  beginning  with 
the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  of  the  9th 
of  August,  1842,  the  United  States,  at  an 
important  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
system,  actively  contributed  to  its  growth 
by  the  conclusion  of  numerous  conven- 
tions. The  twenty-seventh  article  of  the 
Jay  treaty  provided  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitives  charged  with  murder  or 
forgery;  but  it  proved  to  be  for  the 
most  part  ineffective,  and  expired  by 
limitation  in  1808.  The  Webster-Ash- 
burton treaty  provided  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitives  * for  any  of  seven  of- 
fences, and  proved  to  be  efficacious. 
Similar  treaties  with  other  countries 
were  soon  afterwards  made,  ten  being 
concluded  while  William  L.  Marcy  was 
Secretary  of  State,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pierce.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  treaties  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  their  scope  has  been  much 
enlarged.  We  cannot  afford,  however,  to 
rest  on  our  laurels.  In  recent  times 
other  nations,  and  especially  Great  Brit- 
ain since  1870,  observing  the  propensity 
of  criminals  to  utilize  improved  facilities 
of  travel,  have  by  legislation  as  well  as 
by  negotiation  vastly  increased  the  reach 
and  efficiency  of  the  system.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary,  if  we  would  fulfil 
the  promise  of  our  past  and  retain  a 
place  in  the  front  rank,  steadily  to  mul- 
tiply our  treaties  and  enlarge  their  scope. 
No  innovation  in  the  practice  of  nations 
has  ever  more  completely  discredited-  the 
woful  predictions  of  its  adversaries  than 
that  of  surrendering  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice. The  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  was 
loudly  denounced  as  a mere  trap  for  the 
recovery  of  political  offenders.  Other 
treaties  encountered  similar  opposition. 
In  no  instance  have  these  direful  fore- 
bodings been  justified  by  the  event. 

American  diplomacy  has  also  been 
characterized  by  practicality.  Tt  has 
sought  to  attain  definite  objects  by  prac- 
tical methods.  Even  in  its  idealism,  as 
in  the  advocacy  of  the  exemption  of 
private  property  at  sea  from  capture,  it 
has  shown  a practical  side.  The  same 


disposition  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
American  consular  service.  Consuls 
have  been  described  by  publicists  as 
agents  of  commerce;  but  for  a long  while 
their  functions  were  passive  rather  than 
active,  and  to  some  extent  were  orna- 
mental. The  government  of  the  United 
States  conceived  the  idea  of  employing 
its  consuls  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  commerce,  but  also  for  its  extension. 

In  1880,  while  Mr.  Evarts  was  Secretary 
of  State,  there  was  begun  the  monthly 
publication  of  consular  reports,  which 
has  been  continued  with  useful  results 
up  to  the  present  time. 

American  diplomacy  has  also  exerted 
a potent  influence  upon  the  adoption  of 
simple  and  direct  methods  in  the  conduct 
of  negotiations.  Observant  of  the  pro- 
prieties and  courtesies  of  intercourse, 
but  having,  as  John  Adams  once  de- 
clared, “no  notion  of  cheating  anybody,” 
American  diplomatists  have  relied  rather 
upon  the  strength  of  their  cause,  frankly 
and  clearly  argued,  than  upon  a subtle 
diplomacy,  for  the  attainment  of  their 
ends.  American  diplomacy  has  in  the 
main  continued  to  be  a simple,  direct,  and 
open  diplomacy,  the  example  of  which 
has  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the 
development  of  modern  methods. 

The  effect  of  democratic  tendencies  on 
American  diplomacy  is  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  diplomatic  uni- 
form. As  early  as  1817  American  minis- 
ters had  a prescribed  dress  which  was 
fixed  by  the  mission  at  Ghent.  This 
dress  consisted  of  a blue  coat,  lined  with 
white  silk;  a straight  cape,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  single-breasted;  buttons 
plain,  or,  if  they  could  be  had,  with  the 
artillerist’s  eagle  stamped  upon  them; 
cuffs  embroidered  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  cape;  white  cashmere  breeches; 
gold  knco-buckles;  white  silk  stockings, 
and  gold  or  gilt  shoe-buckles;  a three- 
cornered  chapeau  bras,  not  so  large  as 
that  u soil  by  the  French  nor  so  small  as 
that  used  bv  the  English;  a black  cockade 
with  an  eagle  attached,  and  a sword.  On 
gala-days  and  other  occasions  of  extraor- 
dinary ceremony  the  American  ministers 
were  allowed  to  wear  more  embroidery, 
ns  well  ns  a white  ostrich  feather,  not 
standing  erect,  but  sewed  around  the 
brim,  in  their  hats.  A description  of 
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as  u a coat  embroidered  with  gilt  tinsel, 
a sword  and  cocked  hat,  the  invention 
of  a Dutch  tailor  in  Paris,  borrowed 
chiefly  from  the  livery  of  a subordinate 
attache  of  legation  of  one  of  the  petty 
powers  of  the  Continent.”  Sanford, 
conceiving  the  conduct  of  John  Y. 
Mason,  then  minister,  to  involve  an 
oblique  censure  of  his  own  course,  re- 
signed his  position  as  secretary. 

At  The  Hague,  August  Belmont  was 
permitted  to  appear  in  citizen’s  dress, 
although  it  was  stated  that  his  ap- 
pearance in  uniform  “ would  have  been 
better  liked.”  At  Lisbon,  John  L.  O’Sul- 
livan appeared  at  court  in  “ an  ordinary 
evening  suit,”  consisting  of  a blue  coat 
and  black  trousers,  with  “ a simple  Amer- 
ican button  ” indicating  his  representa- 
tive capacity.  At  Berlin  it  was  declared 
that  the  King  “ would  not  consider  an 
appearance  before  him  without  costume 
respectful”;  and  the  American  minister 
thereupon  provided  himself  with  a court 
dress  which  he  described  as  “ very  plain 
and  simple.”  At  Stockholm,  the  King 
expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  in 
an  audience  for  business  in  any  dress 
his  government  might  prescribe,  but  add- 
ed, “ In  the  society  of  my  family  and 
on  occasions  of  court  no  one  can  be 
received  hut  in  court  dress,  in  conformity 
with  established  custom.”  The  minister 
therefore  appeared  at  court  in  the  cos- 
tume which  he  had  previously  worn.  By 
a joint  resolution,  approved  March  27, 
1867,  Congress  prohibited  persons  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
“ from  wearing  any  uniform  or  official 
costume  not  previously  authorized  by 
Congress.”  By  Section  34  of  the  act  of 
July  28,  1866,  however,  officers  who  have 
served  in  the  civil  war  as  volunteers  in 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  are  au- 
thorized to  bear  their  official  title,  and 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  highest  grade  they  have 
held,  by  brevet  or  other  commissions,  in 
the  volunteer  service.  In  spite  of  these 
statutes,  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United 
States,  while  not  adopting  what  might 
be  called  a uniform,  have  often  worn 
some  article  of  apparel  suggestive  of 
their  official  station  and  rank. 

The  subject  of  diplomatic  dress  has 
been  introduced,  not  because  it  was  in 


itself  of  great  moment,  but  because  it  il- 
lustrates the  development  of  that  demo- 
cratic spirit,  often  described  in  contem- 
porary writings  as  a American  feeling,” 
which  was  perhaps  most  ebullient  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Since  that 
time  there  has  grown  up  a visible  tend- 
ency towards  conformity  to  customs  else- 
where established,  and  the  progress  of  this 
tendency  has  been  accelerated  by  the  nat- 
ural drift  of  a great  and  self-conscious 
people  towards  participation  in  what  are 
called  world-affairs. 

The  first  joint  international  treaty, 
with  reference  to  a question  not  distinct- 
ively American,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  became  a 
party,  was  the  convention  concluded  on 
October  22,  1864,  jointly  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
relation  to  the  payment  by  Japan  of  the 
Shimonoseki  indemnity.  Three  years 
later  a joint  convention  was  concluded 
between  the  same  powers  and  Japan  for 
the  establishment  of  tariff  duties  in  the 
latter  country.  By  reason  of  a common 
interest,  the  United  States  was  thus  led 
in  the  Far  East  to  depart  from  its  usual 
policy  of  making  only  separate  or  inde- 
pendent agreements  with  other  nations. 
No  similar  departure  had  then  been  made 
in  China,  but  the  policy  of  concerted 
action  with  other  powers  had  already 
been  entered  upon  in  that  country  as 
well  as  in  Japan — a policy  which  has 
eventuated  in  the  allied  march  to  Peking 
in  1900  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
vention of  September  7,  1901,  between 
the  allies  and  China.  The  United 
States  has,  however,  as  a member  of 
the  great  family  of  nations,  become  a 
party  to  other  joint  international  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  Geneva  convention 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  wounded  in  the  field;  the 
convention  for  the  protection  of  sub- 
marine cables  outside  territorial  waters; 
the  international  union  for  the  protec- 
tion of  industrial  property;  the  inter- 
national postal  union;  and  the  treaties 
concluded  at  The  Hague  with  reference 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land, 
the  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare  of 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  convention, 
and  the  pacific  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

Intimacy  of  association,  though  it  does 
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not  destroy  the  spirit  of  emulation,  tends 
to  produce  uniformity  in  manners  and 
customs.  Of  the  operation  of  this  rule, 
a striking  example  may  be  seen  in  the 
act  of  Congress  by  which  provision  was 
made  for  the  appointment  of  ambassa- 
dors. Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act 
it  had  been  assumed  to  be  undesirable 
to  introduce  into  the  American  diplo- 
matic service  a grade  of  officials  deriving 
extraordinary  ceremonial  privileges  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  supposed  in  a 
peculiar  sense  to  represent  the  “ person  ” 
of  the  “sovereign.”  William  L.  Marcy, 
when  Secretary  of  State,  naturally  de- 
clined to  recommend  the  creation  of  such 
a class.  Secretary  - of  - State  Freling- 
huysen,  viewing  the  matter  in  a prac- 
tical light,  thought  it  would  be  unjust 
to  American  ministers  to  increase  their 
rank  without  raising  their  salaries,  and 
that  Congress  could  not  with  propriety 
be  asked  to  make  them  “ an  allowance 
commensurate  with  the  necessary  mode 
of  life  of  an  ambassador.”  Mr.  Bayard, 
who  was  afterwards  to  become  the  first 
American  ambassador,  declared,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  that  “ the  benefits 
attending  a higher  grade  of  ceremonial 
treatment  ” had  not  “ been  deemed  to 
outweigh  the  inconveniences  which,  in 
our  simple  social  democracy,  might  at- 
tend upon  the  reception  in  this  country 
of  an  extraordinarily  foreign  privileged 
class.”  Nevertheless,  in  1893,  the  higher 
grade  was  introduced.  For  this  measure 
it  will  scarcely  be  claimed  that  there 
was  any  necessity.  In  the  days  before 
American  ambassadors  existed  a visitor 
to  London  sought  to  learn  who  was  the 
most  important  “ ambassador  ” at  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s.  A European  mem- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  corps,  to  whom  the 
inquiry  was  addressed,  promptly  .re- 
sponded, “ The  American  minister.” 
From  time  to  time,  however,  American 
representatives  abroad,  wishing  to  enjoy 
the  ceremonial  privileges  of  the  ambas- 
sadorial rank,  recommended  its  creation; 
and  eventually  their  recommendation 
was  adopted.  But  it  was  done  without 
any  increase  of  compensation,  so  that  to- 


day none  but  a man  of  fortune  can  af- 
ford to  be  an  American  ambassador. 

Among  the  extraordinary  privileges 
commonly  said  to  belong  to  the  am- 
bassador, by  reason  of  his  represent- 
ing the  “ person  ” of  the  “ sovereign,”  is 
that  of  personal  audience  on  matters  of 
business  with  the  head  of  the  state.  In 
Europe,  with  the  substitution  of  consti- 
tutional governments  for  absolute  mon- 
archies, this  privilege  has  become  merely 
nominal,  but  in  Washington  it  has  been 
revived  in  something  like  its  pristine 
rigor,  direct  intercourse  with  the  Presi- 
dent, without  regard  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  being  constantly  demanded  and 
practised.  In  the  days  when  the  highest 
rank  was  that  of  an  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  the  priv- 
ilege of  transacting  diplomatic  business 
directly  with  the  President  was  rarely 
accorded  to  a foreign  minister,  not  only 
because  the  time  of  the  President  was 
supposed  to  be  already  sufficiently  occu- 
pied, but  also  because  the  White  House 
is  not  an  office  of  record,  the  custodian 
of  the  diplomatic  archives  being  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  legal  organ 
and  adviser  of  the  President  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  who,  by  reason  of  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  business  of  his  own 
department,  is  supposed  to  possess  that 
mastery  of  its  details  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  care  of  public  as  well  as  of 
private  interests.  The  President  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  all  the  freedom  of 
discretion  which  the  rulers  of  other 
countries  enjoy  with  regard  to  direct 
participation  in  diplomatic  business. 

But  without  regard  to  methods,  which 
from  time  to  time  may  change,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  United  States  as  a factor  in  that 
concert  which  embraces  all  civilized 
powers,  Eastern  as  well  as  Western.  In 
the  future,  however,  as  in  the  past,  the 
potency  of  American  influence  will  de- 
pend not  so  much  upon  numbers,  wealth, 
resources,  as  upon  the  pursuit  of  those 
elevated  policies  that  have  identified 
American  diplomacy  with  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom. 
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The  Return  of  Rebecca  Mary 

BY  ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL 


AUNT  OLIVIA  sighed.  It  was  the 
third  time  since  she  had  begun  to 
^ let  Rebecca  Mary  down.  The  third 
sigh  was  the  longest  one.  Oh,  this  letting 
down  of  children  who  would  grow  up! 

“ I won’t  do  it!”  Aunt  Olivia  rebelled, 
fiercely,  but  she  took  up  her  scissors  again 
at  Duty’s  nudge. 

“You  don’t  want  people  laughing  at 
her,  do  you?”  Duty  said,  sensibly. 
“ Well,  then,  rip  out  that  hem  and  face 
up  that  skirt  and  stop  sighing.  What 
can’t  be  cured  must  be  endur — ” 

“ I’m  ripping  it  out,”  Aunt  Olivia  in- 
terrupted, crisply.  But  Duty  was  not  to 
be  silenced. 

“You  ought  to  have  done  it  before,” 
dictatorially.  “ You’ve  known  all  along 
that  Rebecca  Mary  was  growing  up.” 

Aunt  Olivia,  like  the  proverbial  worm, 
turned. 

“ I didn’t  know  till  Rebecca  Mary  told 
me,”  she  retorted ; then  the  rebellion  died 
out  of  her  thin  face  and  tenderness  came 
and  took  its  place.  Aunt  Olivia  was 
thinking  of  the  time  when  Rebecca  Mary 
told  her.  She  gazed  past  Duty,  past  the 
skirt  across  her  knees,  out  through  the 
porch  vines,  and  saw  Rebecca  Mary  com- 
ing to  tell  her.  She  saw  the  shawl  the 
child  was  bringing,  felt  it  laid  on  her 
shoulders  and  something  else  laid  on  her 
hair, — soft  and  smooth  like  a little  lean 
brown  cheek.  The  memory  was  so  pleas- 
ant that  Aunt  Olivia  closed  her  eyes  to 
make  it  stay.  When  she  opened  them 
some  one  was  coming  along  the  path,  but 
it  was  not  Rebecca  Mary. 

“Good  afternoon!”  some  one  said. 
Aunt  Olivia  stiffened  into  a Plummer 
again  with  hurried  embarrassment.  She 
did  not  recognize  the  voice  nor  the 
pleasant  young  face  that  followed  it 
through  the  vines. 

“It’s  Rebecca  Mary’s  aunt,  isn’t  it?” 
The  stranger  smiled.  “I  should  know  it 
by  the  family  resemblance.” 

“ We’re  both  Plummers,”  Aunt  Olivia 


answered,  gravely.  “ Won’t  you  come  up 
on  the  porch  and  take  a seat?” 

“ No,  I’ll  sit  down  here  on  the  steps, — 
I’d  rather.  I think  I’ll  sit  on  the  lowest 
step,  for  I’ve  come  on  a very  humble  er- 
rand! I’m  Rebecca  Mary’s  teacher.” 

“Oh!”  It  was  all  Aunt  Olivia  could 
manage,  for  a sudden  horror  had  come 
upon  her.  She  had  a distinct  remem- 
brance of  being  at  the  Tony  Trumbullses 
when  the  school-teacher  came  to  call. 

“It’s — it’s  rather  hard  to  say  it.”  The 
young  person  on  the  lowest  step  laughed 
nervously.  “I’d  a good  deal  rather  not. 
But  I think  so  much  of  Rebecca  Mary — ” 

The  horror  grew  in  Aunt  Olivia’s  soul. 

It  was  something  terribly  like  that  the 
Tony  Trumbullses’  teacher  had  said. 
And  like  this: 

“ It  hurts, — there!  But  I made  up  my 
mind  it  was  my  duty  to  come  up  here 
and  say  it,  and  so  I’ve  come.  I’m  sorry 
to  have  to  say — ” 

“Don’t!”  ejaculated  Aunt  Olivia, 
trembling  on  her  Plummer  pedestal.  For 
she  was  laboring  with  the  impulse  to  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  this  intruder,  to  drive 
her  away, — to  say : “ I won’t  believe  a word 
you  say!  You  may  as  well  go  home.” 

“Hoity-toity!”  breathed  Duty  in  her 
ear.  It  saved  her. 

“ Well  ?”  she  said,  gently.  “ Go  on.” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  say  I can’t  teach  Rebecca 
Mary  any  more,  Miss  Plummer.  That’s 
what  I came  to  tell  you — ” 

This  was  awful, — awful!  But  hot  re- 
bellion rose  in  Aunt  Olivia’s  heart.  There 
was  some  mistake, — it  was  some  other 
Rebecca  Mary  this  person  meant.  She 
would  never  believe  it  was  hers — the 
Plummer  one ! 

“ Because  I’ve  taught  her  all  I know. 
There!  do  you  wonder  I chose  the  lowest 
step  to  sit  on?  But  it’s  the  truth,  honest,” 

— the  little  teacher  laughed  girlishly,  but 
there  were  shame-spots  on  her  cheeks, — 

“ Rebecca  Mary  is  the  smartest  scholar 
I’ve  got,  and  I’ve  taught  her  all  I know.” 
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In  her  voice  there  was  confession  to  hav- 
ing taught  Rebecca  Mary  a little  more 
than  that.  The  shame-spots  flickered  in 
a halo  of  humble  honesty. 

“ She’s  been  from  percentage  through 
the  arithmetic  four  times,  — Rebecca 
Mary’s  splendid  in  arithmetic.  And  she 
knows  the  geography  and  grammar  by 
heart.” 

The  look  on  Aunt  Olivia’s  face!  The 
transition  from  horror  to  pride  was  over- 
whelming, transfiguring. 

“ Rebecca  Mary’s  smart,”  added  the 
honest  one  on  the  doorstep.  “ I think  she 
ought  to  have  a chance.  There!  that’s 
all  I came  for,  so  I’ll  be  going.  Only,  I 
don’t  suppose — you  don’t  think  you’ll 
have  to  tell  Rebecca  Mary,  do  you?  About 
— about  me,  I mean?” 

“ No,  I don’t,”  Aunt  Olivia  assured  her, 
warmly.  Her  thin,  lined  hand  met  and 
held  for  a moment  the  small  plump  one, — 
long  enough  to  say,  “ You’re  a good  girl, 
— I like  you,”  in  its  own  way.  The  little 
teacher  went  away  in  some  sort  com- 
forted for  having  taught  Rebecca  Mary 
all  she  knew.  She  even  hummed  a re- 
lieved little  tune  on  her  way  home,  be- 
cause of  the  pleasant  tingle  in  the  hand 
that  Rebecca  Mary’s  aunt  had  squeezed. 
After  all,  no  matter  how  much  you 
dreaded  doing  it,  it  Was  better  to  tell 
the  truth. 

Aunt  Olivia  hummed  no  relieved  little 
tune.  The  pride  in  her  heart  battled  with 
the  Dread  there  and  went  down.  Aunt 
Olivia  did  not  call  the  Dread  by  any 
other  name.  It  was  Duty  who  dared. 

Confronting  Aunt  Olivia:  “I  suppose 
you  know  what  it  means?  I suppose  you 
know  it  means  you’ve  got  to  give  Re- 
becca Mary  a chance?  When  are  you  go- 
ing to  send  her  away  to  school?” 

“ Oh, — don’t !”  pleaded  Aunt  Olivia. 
“You  don’t  give  me  any  time.  There’s 
no  need  of  hurry — ” 

“ I’m  still  a Plummer,  if  you’re  not,” 
broke  in  Duty,  with  ironic  sharpness. 
“ The  Plummers  were  never  afraid  to  look 
their  duty  in  the  face.” 

“ I’m — I’m  looking  at  you,”  groaned 
Aunt  Olivia,  climbing  painfully  back  on 
to  her  pedestal.  “ Go  ahead  and  say  it. 
I’m  ready, — only  I guess  you’ve  forgot 
how  long  I’ve  had  Rebecca  Mary.  When 
you’ve  brought  a child  up — ” 

“ I brought  her  up  myself,”  calmly. 


“ I ought  to  know.  She  wouldn’t  have 
been  Rebecca  Mary,  would  she,  if  I hadn’t 
been  right  on  hand?  Who  was  it  taught 
her  to  sew  patchwork  before  she  was  four 
years  old?  And  make  sheets — and  beds 
— and  bread?  Who  was  it  kept  her  from 
being  a little  tomboy  like  the  minister’s 
girl?  Who  taught  her  to  walk  instead 
of  run,  and  eat  with  her  fork,  and  be  a 
lady?  Who  was  it — ” 

“Oh,  you — you!”  sighed  Aunt  Olivia, 
trembling  for  her  balance.  “ You  did  ’em 
all.  I never  could’ve,  alone.” 

“ Then  ” — Duty  was  justly  complacent 
— “ then  perhaps  you’ll  be  willing  to  leave 
Rebecca  Mary’s  going  away  to  school  to 
me.  She  must  go  at  once,  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  her  read — ” 

Aunt  Olivia  tumbled  off.  She  did  not 
wait  to  pick  herself  up  before  she  turned 
upon  this  Duty  that  delighted  in  tor- 
turing her. 

“You  better  get  her  ready  yourself! 
You  better  let  her  down  and  make  her 
some  new  nightgowns  and  count  her 
pocket-handkerchiefs!  You  think  you 
can  do  anything — no,  I'm  talking  now! 
I guess  it’s  about  my  turn.  I guess  I’ve 
waited  long  enough.  Maybe  you  brought 
Rebecca  Mary  up,  but  I’m  not  going  to 
leave  it  to  you  whether  she’d  ought  to  go 
away  to  school.  She’s  my  Rebecca  Mary, 
isn’t  she?  Well?  It’s  me  that  loves  her, 
isn’t  it  ? — not  you.  If  I can’t  love  her  and 
stay  a Plummer,  then  I’ll — love  her.  I’m 
going  to  leave  it  to  the  minister.” 

The  minister  was  a little  embarrassed. 
The  wistful  look  in  Aunt  Olivia’s  eyes 
said  “ Say  no  ” so  plainly.  And  he  knew 
he  must  say  yes, — the  minister’s  Duty 
was  imperative  too. 

“ If  she  can’t  get  any  more  good  out  of 
the  school  here — ” he  began. 

“ She  can’t,”  said  Aunt  Olivia’s  Duty 
for  her.  “ The  teacher  says  she  can’t. 
Rebecca  Mary’s  smart.”  Then  Duty,  too, 
was  proud  of  Rebecca  Mary! 

“ I know  she  is,”  said  the  minister, 
heartily.  “ My  Rhoda — you  ought  to 
hear  my  Rhoda  set  her  up!  She  thinks 
Rebecca  Mary  knows  more  than  the 
teacher  does.” 

“ Rhoda’s  smart,  too,”  breathed  Duty 
in  Aunt  Olivia’s  ear. 

“ So  you  see,  dear  Miss  Olivia,  the  child 
would  make  good  use  of  any  advantage — ” 

“ You  mean  I ought  to  send  her  away? 
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Well,  I’m  ready  to, — I said  I’d  leave  it 
to  you.  Where  shall  I send  her?  If' 
there  was  only — I don’t  suppose  there’s 
some  place  near  to?  Children  go  home 
Friday  nights  sometimes,  don’t  they?” 

“ There  is  no  school  near  enough  for 
that,  I’m  afraid,”  the  minister  said, 
gently.  He  could  not  bear  the  look  in 
Miss  Olivia’s  eyes. 

“ It  hurt,”  he  told  his  wife  afterwards. 

“ I wish  she  hadn’t  asked  me,  Felicia.” 

“ I know,  dear,  but  it’s  the  penalty  of 
being  a minister.  Ministers’  hearts  ought 
to  be  coated  with — with  asbestos  or  some- 
thing, so  the  looks  in  people’s  eyes 
wouldn’t  burn  through.  I’m  glad  she 
didn’t  ask  me/” 

"It  will  nearly  kill  them  both,”  ran  on 
the  minister’s  thoughts,  aloud.  “ You 
know  how  it  was  when  Miss  Olivia  was 
at  the  hospital.” 

“ Robert !” — the  minister’s  wife’s  tone 
was  reproachful, — “ you’re  talking  in  the 
future  tense!  You  said  ‘will.’  Then 
you  advised  her  to  send  Rebecca  Mary 
away !” 

“ Guilty,”  pleaded  the  minister.  “ What 
else  could  I do?” 

“You  could  have  offered  to  teach  her 
yourself,” — with  prompt  inspiration.  “ Oh, 
Robert,  why  didn’t  you  ?” 

“Felicia! — my  dear!’’  for  the  minister 
wa9  modest. 

“You  know  plenty  for  two  Rebecca 
Marys,”  she  triumphed.  “ Didn’t  you  ap- 
propriate all  the  honors  at  college,  you 
selfish  boy !” 

“ It’s  too  late  now,  dear.”  But  the  min- 
ister’s eyes  thanked  her,  and  the  big  clasp 
of  his  arms.  A minister  may  be  mortal. 

“ Maybe  it  is  and  maybe  it  isn’t,”  spoke 
the  minister’s  wife,  in  riddles.  “ We’ll 
wait  and  see.” 

“ But,  Felicia, — but,  dear,  they’re  both 
of  them  Plummers.” 

“ Maybe  they  are  and  maybe  they 
aren’t !”  laughed  she. 

That  night  Aunt  Olivia  told  Rebecca 
Mary  — after  she  went  to  bed,  quite 
calmly : 

“ Rebecca  Mary,  how  would  you  like  to 
go  away  to  school  ? For  I’m  going  to 
send  you,  my  dear.” 

“ 4 Away — to  school — my  dear!’  ” echoed 
Rebecca  Mary,  sitting  upright  in  bed. 
Her  slight  figure  stretched  up  rigid  and 
pretematurally  tall  in  the  dim  light. 


“ Yes;  the  minister  advises  it, — I left  it 
to  him.  He  thinks  you  ought  to  have  ad- 
vantages.” Aunt  Olivia  slipped  down 
suddenly  beside  the  little  rigid  figure  and 
touched  it  rather  timidly.  She  felt  a 
little  in  awe  of  the  Rebecca  Mary  who 
knew  more  than  her  teacher  did. 

“ They  all  seem  to  think  you’re — smart, 
my  dear,”  Aunt  Olivia  said,  and  she 
would  scarcely  have  believed  it  could  be 
so  hard  to  say  it.  For  the  life  of  her  she 
could  not  keep  the  pride  from  pricking 
through  her  tone.  The  wild  temptation  to 
sell  her  Plummer  birthright  for  a kiss 
assailed  her.  But  she  groped  in  the  dim- 
ness for  Duty’s  cool  touch  and  found  it. 
In  the  Plummer  code  of  laws  it  was  writ, 
“ Thou  shalt  not  kiss.” 

“ I’m  going  right  to  work  to  make  you 
some  new  nightgowns,”  Aunt  Olivia  add- 
ed, hastily.  “ I think  I shall  make  them 
plain,” — for  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
reinforcement  to  her  courage  to  leave  off 
the  ruffles. 

Rebecca  Mary’s  eyes  shone  like  stars  in 
the  dark  little  room.  The  child  thought 
she  was  glad  to  be  going  away  to  school. 

“ Shall  I study  algebra  and  Latin?”  she 
demanded. 

“ I suppose  so, — that  ’ll  be  what  you 
go  for.” 

“And  French — not  French ?” 

“ Likely.” 

Rebecca  Mary  fell  back  on  the  pillows 
to  grasp  it.  But  9he  was  presently  up 
again.  “ And  that  thing  that  tells  about 
the  air  and — and  gassy  things?  And  the 
one  that  tells  about  your  bones?” 

Aunt  Olivia  did  not  recognize  chem- 
istry, but  she  knew  bones.  She  sighed 
gently. 

“ Oh  yes;  I suppose  you’ll  find  out  just 
how  you’re  put  together,  and  likely  it  ’ll 
scare  you  so  you  won’t  ever  dare  to 
breathe  deep  again.  Maybe  learning  like 
that  is  important, — I suppose  the  minis- 
ter knows.” 

“The  minister  knows  everything,”  Re- 
becca Mary  said,  solemnly.  “ If  you  let 
me  go  away  to  school.  I’ll  try  to  learn 
to  know  as  much  as  he  does,  Aunt  Olivia. 
You  don’t — you  don’t  think  he’d  mind, 
do  you  ?” 

In  the  dark  Aunt  Olivia  smiled.  The 
small  person  there  on  the  pillows  was, 
after  all,  a child.  Rebecca  Mary  had  not 
grown  up,  after  all ! 
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“ He  won’t  mind,”  promised  Aunt 
Olivia  for  the  minister.  She  went  away 
presently  and  cut  out  Rebecca  Mary’s 
new  nightgowns.  She  sat  and  stitched 
them,  far  into  the  night,  and  stitched  her 
sad  little  bodings  in,  one  by  one.  Already 
desolation  gripped  Aunt  Olivia’s  heart. 

Rebecca  Mary’s  dreams  that  night  were 
marvellous  ones.  She  dreamed  she  saw 
herself  in  a glass  after  she  had  learned 
all  the  things  there  were  to  learn,  and  she 
looked  like  the  minister!  When  she  spoke, 
her  voice  sounded  deep  and  sweet  like  the 
minister’s  voice.  Somewhere  a voice  like 
the  minister’s  wife’s  seemed  to  be  calling 
“ Robert ! Robert !” 

“Yes?”  answered  Rebecca  Mary,  and 
woke  up. 

There  were  many  preparations  to  make. 
The  days  sped  by  busily,  and  to  Rebecca 
Mary  full  of  joyous  expectancy.  Aunt 
Olivia  marie  no  moan.  She  worked 
steadily  over  the  plain  little  outfit  and 
thrust  her  dreads  away  with  resolute 
courage,  to  wait  until  Rebecca  Mary  was 
gone.  Time  enough  then. 

“You’re  doing  right, — that  ought  to 
comfort  you,”  encouraged  Duty,  kindly. 

“Clear  out!”  was  what  Aunt  Olivia 
cried  out  sharply  in  answer.  “ You’ve 
done  enough  — this  is  all  your  work ! 
Don’t  stand  there  hugging  yourself. 
•You  re  not  going  to  miss  Rebecca  Mary — ” 

“ I shall  miss  her,”  Duty  murmured.  “ I 
was  awake  all  night,  too,  dreading  it. 
You  didn’t  know,  but  I was  there.” 

The  last  day,  when  it  came,  seemed  a 
little1 — a good  deal — like  that  other  day 
when  Aunt  Olivia  went  away,  only  it  was 
the  other  way  about  this  time.  Rebecca 
Mary  was  going  away  on  this  day.  The 
things  packed  snugly  in  the  big  valise 
were  her  things; — it  was  she,  Rebecca 
Mary,  who  would  unpack  them  in  a won- 
drous, strange  place.  It  was  Rebecca 
Mary  the  minister’s  wife  and  Rhoda  came 
to  hid  good-by. 

Aunt  Olivia  went  to  the  station  in  the 
stage  with  the  child.  She  did  not  speak 
much  on  the  way,  hut  sat  firmly  straight 
and  smiled.  Duty  had  told  her  the  last 
thing  to  smile.  Put  Duty  had  not  trusted 
her;  unseen  and  uninvited.  Duty  had 
slipped  into  the  jolting  old  vehicle  be- 
tween Aunt  Olivia  and  the  child. 

“ She  isn’t  the  Plummer  she  was  once1,” 
sighed  Duty. 


But  at  the  little  station,  in  those  few 
final  moments,  two  Plummers,  an  old  one  . 
and  a young  one,  waited  quietly  together. 
Neither  of  them  broke  down  or  made  ado. 

Duty  retired  in  palpable  chagrin. 

“ Good-by,  my  dear,”  Aunt  Olivia  said, 
steadily,  though  her  lips  were  white. 

“ Good-by,  Aunt  Olivia,”  Rebecca  Mary 
Plummer  said,  steadily.  “ I’m  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  me.” 

“ You’re — welcome.  Don’t  forget  to 
wear  your  rubbers.  I put  in  some  lini- 
ment in  case  you  need  it, — don’t  get  any 
in  your  eyes.” 

Outside  on  the  platform  Aunt  Olivia 
sought  and  found  Rebecca  Mary’s  win- 
dow and  stood  beside  it  till  the  train 
started.  Through  the  dusty  pane  their 
faces  looked  oddly  unfamiliar  to  each 
other,  and  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  that  gazed 
out  and  in  had  a startled  wistfulness  in 
them  that  no  Plummer  eyes  should  have. 

If  Duty  had  staid — 

The  train  shook  itself,  gave  a jerk  or 
two,  plunged  down  the  shining  rails. 

Aunt  Olivia  watched  it  out  of  sight,  then 
turned  patiently  to  meet  her  loneliness. 

The  Dreads  came  flocking  back  to  her  as 
if  she  had  beckoned  to  them.  For  now 
was  the  time. 

The  letters  Rebecca  Mary  wrote  were 
formally  correct  and  brief.  There  was 
no  homesickness  in  them.  It  was  pleasant 
at  the  school,  that  book  about  bones  was 
going  to  he  very  interesting.  Aunt  Olivia 
was  not  to  worry  about  the  rubbers,  and 
Rebecca  Mary  would  never  forget  to  air 
her  clothes  when  they  came  from  the 
wash.  Yes,  she  had  aired  the  nightgown 
that  Aunt  Olivia  ironed  the  last  thing. 

No,  she  hadn’t  needed  any  liniment  yet, 
but  she  wouldn’t  get  any  in  her  eyes. 

Aunt  Olivia  s letters  were  to  the  point 
and  calm,  as  though  Duty  stood  peering 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  wrote.  She  was 
glad  Rebecca  Mary  liked  the  bones,  but 
she  was  a little  surprised.  She  was  glad 
about  the  rubbers  and  the  wash;  she  was 
glad  there  had  been  no  need  yet  for  the 
liniment.  It  was  a good  thing  to  rub  on  a 
sore  throat.  The  minister’s  wife  had  been 
over  with  her  work, — she  said  Rhoda 
missed  Rebecca  Mary.  Yes,  the  little 
white  cat  was  well, — no,  she  hadn’t  caught 
any  mice.  The  calla-lil.v  had  two  buds. — 
the  Northern  Spy  tree  was  not  going  to 
bear  very  well. 
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“ Robert,  I’ve  been  to  see  Miss  Olivia,” 
the  minister’s  wife  said  at  tea. 

“Yes?”  The  minister  waited.  He 
knew  it  was  coming. 

“ She  was  knitting  stockings  for  Re- 
becca Mary.  Robert,  she  sat  there  and 
smiled  till  I had  to  come  home  to  cry !” 

“ My  dear ! — do  you  want  me  to  cry, 
too  ?” 

“ I’m  a-going  to,”  sniffed  Rhoda.  “ I 
feel  it  coming.” 

“ She  is  so  lonely,  Robert ! It  would 
break  your  heart  to  see  her  smile.  How 
do  I know  she  is?  Oh  no, — no,  she  didn’t 
say  so!  But  I saw  her  eyes, — and  she  let 
the  little  white  cat  get  up  in  her  lap!” 

“ Proof  enough,”  the  minister  said, 
gently. 

In  the  end  Aunt  Olivia  went  to  see  the 
minister  and  was  closeted  with  him  for  a 
little.  The  minister's  wife  could  hear 
them  talking — mostly  the  minister, — but 
she  could  not  hear  what  they  said. 

“ It’s  come,”  she  nodded,  sagely.  “ I 
was  sure  it  would.  That’s  what  the 
little  white  cat  purred  when  she  rubbed 
against  my  skirts:  1 She  can’t  stand  it 
much  longer.  She  doesn’t  sleep  nights 
nor  eat  days, — she’s  giving  out.’  Poor 
Miss  Olivip ! — but  I can’t  understand  Re- 
becca Mary.” 

“ It’s  the  Plummer  in  her,”  the  little 
white  cat  would  have  purred.  “ You 
wait!” 

Aunt  Olivia  turned  back  at  the  minis- 
ter’s study  door.  “ Then  you  will  ?”  she 
said,  eagerly.  “You’re  perfectly  willing 
to?  I don’t  want  to  feel — ” 

“ You  needn’t  feel,”  the  minister 
smiled.  “ I’m  more  than  willing.  I’m  de- 
lighted. But  in  the  matter  of — er — re- 
muneration, I cannot  let  you — ” 

“You  needn’t  let  me,”  smiled  Miss 
Olivia;  “I’ll  do  it  without.”  She  was 
gently  radiant.  Her  pitifully  thin  face, 
so  transfigured,  touched  the  big  heart  of 
the  minister.  He  went  to  his  window 
and  watched  the  slight  figure  hurry 
away.  He  would  scarcely  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  it  turn  down  the  road  that 
led  toward  the  railway  station. 

“Oh,  Robert!”  It  wras  the  minister’s 
wife  at  his  elbow.  “ You  dear  boy,  I 
know  you’ve  promised!  You  needn’t  tell 
me  a thing, — didn’t  I suggest  it  in  the 
first  place?  Dear  Miss  Olivia, — I’m  so 


glad,  Robert ! So  are  you  glad,  you  min- 
ister!” But  they  were  neither  of  them 
thinking  of  little  stubbed-out  shoes  that 
would  be  easier  to  buy. 

Aunt  Olivia  turned  down  the  station 
road  the  next  morning,  in  the  swaying  old 
stage.  Her  eager  gaze  never  left  the 
plodding  horses,  as  if  by  looking  at  them 
she  could  make  them  go  faster. 

“ They’re  pretty  slow,  aren’t  they?”  she 
said. 

“Slow? — them t Well,  I guess  you 
weren’t  never  a stage  horse!”  chuckled 
the  old  man  at  the  reins. 

“ No,”  admitted  Aunt  Olivia,  “ I never 
was,  but  I know  I’d  go  faster  to-day.” 

At  the  Junction,  half-way  to  Rebecca 
Mary,  she  descended  alertly  from  the 
train  and  crossed  the  platform.  She  must 
wait  here,  they  told  her,  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
station  a train  was  just  slowing  up,  and 
she  stood  a moment  to  scan  idly  the  thin 
stream  of  people  that  trickled  from  the 
cars.  There  were  old  women, — did  any 
of  them,  she  wondered,  feel  as  happy  as 
she  did?  There  were  tall  children,  too. 
There  was  one — Aunt  Olivia  started  a 
little  and  fumbled  in  her  soft  hair,  under 
the  roses  in  her  bonnet-brim,  for  her  glass- 
es. There  was  one  tall  child — she  was 
coming  this  way — she  was  coming  fast — 
she  was  running!  Her  arms  were  out — 

“Aunt  Olivia!  Aunt  Olivia!”  the  Tall 
Child  was  crying  out,  joyously.  “ Oh, 
Aunt  Olivia!” 

“ Rebecca  Mary !— my  dear,  my  dear!” 

They  were  in  each  other’s  arms.  The 
roses  on  Aunt  Olivia’s  bonnet-brim 
slipped  to  one  side, — the  two  of  them, 
not  Plummers  any  more,  but  a common, 
glad  old  woman  and  a common,  glad  tall 
child,  were  kissing  each  other  as  though 
they  would  never  stop.  The  stream  of 
people  reached  them  and  flowed  by  on 
either  side.  Trains  came  and  went  and 
still  they  stood  like  that. 

“Hoity-toity!”  muttered  Aunt  Olivia’s 
Duty  and  slipped  past  with  the  stream. 
A Plummer  to  the  end,  what  use  to  stay 
any  longer  there? 

“ I was  coming  home,”  cried  Rebecca 
Mary.  “ I couldn’t  bear  it  another 
minute!” 

“ I was  coming  after  you, — my  dear, 
my  dear,  I couldn’t  bear  it  another 
minute!” 
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Hours  with  a Crow 

A “ BRIER-TOWN  ” SKETCH 

BY  HAROLD  S.  DEMING 


ON  a hillside  by  the  Quinebaug 
River,  where  once  a prim  little 
church  shone  white  through  the 
trunks  of  the  maples  that  brushed  their 
leaves  against  its  tinted  windows,  a few 
blackened  headstones,  all  atilt,  still 
show  through  the  obscuring  briers  like 
queer  mushrooms  thrust  up  from  the 
mould.  Only  the  cellar  of  the  church 
is  left,  and  its  walls  lean  inward;  for 
the  great  roots  of  old,  old  maples — that 
once  stood  guard  by  the  vestry  door — 
have  coiled  themselves  round  the  blocks 
of  the  stone  foundations,  slowly  widen- 
ing every  chink,  loosening  each  stone 
from  its  bed,  yet  holding  it  in  a mighty 
grip  that  will  not  let  it  fall.  The  tops 
of  the  maples  have  long  been  dead — the 
soft  wood  pierced  with  woodpeckers’ 
holes  and  riddled  with  the  carved  gal- 
leries of  the  wood-ants, — but  the  big 
boughs  lower  down  still  bear  a luxuriant 
covering  of  leaves,  and  in  the  glare  of 
noonday  still  cast  their  dappled  shadows 
on  the  network  of  greenbrier  beneath. 
Everywhere  greenbrier  runs  riot : over 
the  bulging  cellar  walls,  over  the  bared 
fantastic  roots  of  the  maples,  over  the 
lichen-grown  gravestones,  — over  every 
stump  and  boulder  on  the  hillside.  It 
is  a very  jungle  of  greenbrier. 

“ Brier-town  ” T called  it  as  a lad, 
when  I used  to  visit  it  in  winter,  hard  on 
the  snow  trail  of  some  “ cottontail  ” rab- 
bit; and  as  “ Brier-town  ” 1 think  of  it 
still,  for  it  was  very  populous. 

In  their  twisty  runways  through  the 
briers  a score  or  more  of  rabbits  lived 
safe  from  hawks.  But  they  were  shy 
fellows,  and  hard  to  discover.  A family 
of  chipmunks  were  more  friendly.  They 
bunked  in  n cranny  in  the  cellar  wall, 
and  kept  a well -filled  storehouse,  too,  in 
the  hollow  of  the  biggest  maple.  I used 
to  sit,  with  my  back  against  the  bole 


of  their  tree,  and  absent-mindedly  empty 
my  pockets  of  acorns;  then  stay  dream- 
ily quiet  while  one  of  those  sly  little 
thieves  peeped  round  at  me  from  the 
other  side  of  the  tree.  Little  by  little 
he  would  creep  nearer,  his  claws  scratch- 
ing faintly  on  the  bark  behind  me  like 
the  almost  inaudible  nibbling  of  a mouse 
in  a bureau  drawer  at  night;  nearer, 
nearer, — whisk  away  again  in  fright,  to 
circle  the  trunk  from  the  other  side; 
then  snatch  a nut  and  scamper  off,  per- 
haps to  his  storeroom  above  me,  perhaps 
to  the  top  of  a tilting  gravestone,  there 
to  chisel  through  the  shell  of  the  acorn 
and  enjoy  the  bitter  meat. 

One  of  the  gravestones  the  chipmunks 
never  mounted.  It  was  the  oldest  one 
of  all,  and  leaned  nearest  earth;  and  on 
its  under  face  a colony  of  white-faced 
hornets  every  year  built  their  cone- 
shaped  nest.  Hour  after  hour  they  passed 
me,  one  at  a time,  on  their  way  to  the 
weather-worn  shanty,  across  a neighbor- 
ing field,  where  they  collected  the  wood- 
pulp  which  their  nimble  mouths  turned 
into  the  gray  paper  used  in  all  their  art. 
The  droning  crescendo  of  a hornet’s 
flight  close  by  my  ear  often  startled  me 
into  dodging  an  expected  sting  — that 
never  came — even  though  I knew  my 
quick  motion  would  frighten  away  the 
bird  I might  be  watching. 

In  just  such  a way,  I remember,  I 
scared  off  a wary  old  crow  who  had  not 
seemed  to  notice  me  where  I lay  in  the 
maple’s  shade,  or  who  perhaps  took  me 
— dressed  as  I was  in  overalls  and  half 
hidden  under  a farmer’s  wide-brimmed 
hat  — for  a tumble-down,  empty-faced 
scarecrow,  not  deserving  his  attention, 
lie  was  intent  on  pecking  off  a piece  of 
one  of  the  stones  in  the  ruined  cellar, 
and  so  near  me  that  I could  see  the 
rows  of  feathers  on  his  big  neck  play 
back  and  forth  on  each  other  when  he 
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drew  back  his  head  to  strike.  The  swoop 
of  a home-coming  hornet  made  me  stir, 
and  the  crow  sprang  away  with  rattling 
wing-beats,  leaving  a black  feather  or 
two  behind,  where  in  his  haste  he  had 
grazed  the  briers.  He  had  been  trying, 
I found,  to  chip  out  of  the  stone  a large, 
coarse,  red  garnet,  which  to  his  avari- 
cious eye  seemed  worthy  a place  in 
his  hidden  treasure-heap  far  off  in  the 
hickory  woods.  He  took  it  some  days 
later,  I think,  when  there  was  none  but 
a chipmunk  to  spy  on  him. 

The  sun  seldom  rises  so  early  that  it 
catches  a crow  sleeping.  And  the  old 
crow  that  had  come  to  “ Brier-town  ” to 
carry  off  the  big  red  garnet  from  the  cel- 
lar wall  to  his  treasure-heap  was  perhaps 
to  be  found  napping  less  often  than 
most  of  his  kind.  He  lived  the  seasons 
round  near  the  deep  woods  where  he 
had  been  born  and  fledged,  never  joining 
the  vociferous  throngs  that  in  October 
gathered  for  the  southward  migration, 
seldom  flying  far  with  the  roving  bands 
of  marauders  that  visited  now  this  vil- 
lage, now  that — settling  down  on  the 
farmers’  fields  like  swarms  of  great  black 
insects,  to  pluck  up  the  sprouting  corn 
and  rye,  or  in  September  to  glean  in  the 
path  of  the  reaper.  Shy  of  men,  and 
suspicious  even  of  other  crows,  he  lived 
a solitary  life,  hunting,  foraging,  roost- 
ing alone. 

His  lonely  ways  early  made  me  wish 
to  know  him  well;  but  he  was  hard  to 
catch  napping,  hard  to  see  except  at  a 
distance.  Many  a morning  I watched 
him  leave  the  hickory  woods  at  dawn 
and  climb  with  slow  wing-beats  against 
the  wind,  or  turn  and  fly  before  it, — 
swooping  down  to  the  tree-tops  swift  as 
a hawk,  now  flashing  in  the  sunlight 
high  in  air,  now  showing  inky  black 
against  the  green  slope  of  Fox  Hill, 
where  the  wind  swept  in  long  bluish 
ripples  over  the  fields  of  half  - grown 
wheat.  Again  at  evening  I used  to  see 
him  circle  above  the  hickory  woods  be- 
fore going  to  his  solitary  roost  for 
the  night. 

It  was  many  months  before  I could 
more  than  guess  where  he  went  during 
the  day.  I remember  well  the  first  time 
I saw  him  near  at  hand.  A half-mile  or 
so  from  “ Brier-town  ” a small  brook  runs 
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noisily  through  a grove  of  maples,  then 
slips  silently  through  a meadow,  where 
alders,  sumac,  and  huckleberry  bushes 
follow  its  winding  course  to  the  Quine- 
baug  River.  There  in  the  cool  shade 
of  the  maples  I lay  one  July  morning, 
drowsily  listening  to  the  voluble  chatter 
of  the  brook,  and  watching  the  antics 
of  a goldfinch,  who  plucked  billfuls  of 
down  from  the  nodding  blossoms  of  a 
huge  bull-thistle. 

Silently  a shadow  passed  across  the 
patchwork  of  light  and  shade  beneath 
the  maples.  It  was  the  shadow  of  a crow, 
— of  the  crow  whose  secret  ways  I most 
wished  to  discover.  The  big  black  bird 
came  to  rest  on  the  bare  limb  of  a maple, 
paused  to  shake  his  long  wing-feathers 
into  perfect  position  across  his  back,  and 
then  turned  his  head  slowly  from  side 
to  side  to  see  that  no  danger  lurked  near, 
while  I,  in  the  long  grass  where  I lay, 
kept  still  as  a hunted  .animal.  Satisfied 
with  his  brief  survey,  he  walked  out  along 
the  maple  branch  to  a spot  where  the 
rotting  bark  had  fallen  away,  and  leisure- 
ly polished  his  beak  on  the  exposed  wood. 
Then  he  lazily  spread  his  wings  and  flew 
heavily  to  the  ground.  I lost  sight  of 
him  in  the  rank  weeds  and  grasses  by 
the  brook,  though  I knew  where  he  was 
by  the  waving  of  the  green  stalks  as  he 
walked  through  the  tangle.  Presently 
he  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  brook, 
with  his  keen  eye  on  the  water  itself,  I 
thought,  and  his  head  jerking  solemnly 
backward  and  forward  with  every  step 
he  took.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  rattled 
his  wings  excitedly — as  you  have  seen 
a hen  do  when  she  has  found  a worm  in 
the  barn-yard, — and  craned  his  neck  to 
look  at  some  object  in  the  bed  of  the 
brook.  Another  instant  and  he  was  in 
the  shallow  water,  where  he  had  landed 
with  a splash  that  sent  the  spray  two 
feet  in  air  above  him,  flashing  rainbow 
tints  for  one  brief  second  in  the  sun. 
The  stream,  but  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
swirled  round  his  legs  noisily,  while  he 
braced  his  feet  and  tugged  with  his  beak 
at  the  coveted  object  which  had  caught 
his  eye.  Up  it  came  at  last,  unexpected- 
ly; for  he  quite  upset  himself  in  the 
brook  by  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  and 
flopped  to  the  bank  with  a surprised,  not 
to  say  disconsolate,  caw.  In  his  beak, 
however,  he  gripped  his  prize,  and  soon 
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forgot  all  else.  In  the  scrap  of  gleam- 
ing tin  which  he  had  found — for  his  prize 
was  no  more  than  a short  strip  of  tin, 
broken  perhaps  from  an  old  tobacco-box — 
he  took  an  eager  delight  wonderful  to  see. 

Near  the  foot  of  a birch-tree  a rod 
away  a big  gray  stone  lay  with  its 
bulging  sides  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sunlight.  There  the  crow  took  his  bit  of 
tin,  and  dropping  it  on  the  stone,  fluffed 
up  his  feathers,  and  stood  blinking  in 
evident  satisfaction  to  see  the  sparkle 
and  glint  of  the  metal.  Again  and  again 
he  shifted  it  about  on  the  stone,  or  turned 
it  over  by  a dexterous  stroke  of  his  beak, 
as  if  he  continually  sought  for  a brighter 
spot  in  which  to  display  it.  After  a few 
minutes  he  picked  it  up  and  sprang  into 
the  air.  Through  the  interstices  of  the 
full-leaved  maple  boughs  I could  see  him 
circle  upwards,  perhaps  a hundred  feet, 
and  then  balance  himself  on  his  broad 
wings,  his  wise-looking  head  hung  low, 
the  bit  of  tin  flashing  in  his  beak.  Sud- 
denly he  let  it  fall,  but  with  surprising 
agility  swooped  after  it.  Striking  the 
stone,  the  tin  rebounded,  spinning  in  the 
sunlight,  and  dropped  into  a luxuriant 
mass  of  orange-flowered  jewelweed.  The 
crow,  in  swift  pursuit,  brushed  the  stone 
so  closely  that  he.  too,  seemed  to  rebound 
from  it  toward  the  jewelweed,  into 
which  he  plunged  hastily.  While  he  was 
hidden  in  this  maze  of  flowers  and  leafy 
stalks  I crept  nearer  for  a better  view  of 
him  when  he  should  appear.  Before  long 
he  came  pushing  out  of  the  tangle,  with 
scraps  of  leaves  and  petals  clinging  to 
his  dishevelled  plumage,  and  with  one  long 
festoon  of  the  groundnut-vine  circling 
his  nock  and  trailing  behind  him.  But 
he  had  his  strip  of  tin  once  more.  Half 
flying,  half  walking  to  the  stone  under 
the  birch-tree,  he  put  down  his  recovered 
prize  and  went  through  with  a deliberate 
toilet,  snipping  off  with  one  grip  of  his 
l>oak  the  encumbering  vine  round  his 
neck,  then  plucking  torn  petals  and 
leaves  from  his  feathers,  and  smoothing 
his  plumage  till  his  dusky  back  shone 
again  with  iridescent  purples.  A rabbit, 
scuttling  through  the  hazel-bushes  near 
by,  startled  him  into  flight  at  last;  and 
off  lie  went,  holding  tight  that  bit  of  tin, 
whose  gleam  I followed  with  my  eye 
through  a mile  of  the  clear  summer  air. 

In  the  bed  of  the  brook  where  the  crow 


had  found  bis  prize  were  many  other 
scraps  of  tin  and  iron,  relics  of  some 
camping  party ; and  I guessed  that 
“ Crusoe  ” — as  I came  to  call  him  from 
his  solitary  habits — had  more  tbtn  once 
visited  the  grove  on  an  errand  similar  to 
this  recent  one.  He  had  not  seen  the 
bright  thing  in  the  brook  wholly  by 
chance,  but  had  come  to  look  for  a new 
trinket  for  his  treasure-heap.  I had 
heard  of  a tame  crow  who  collected  in  a 
hidden  nook  the  silver  spoons,  rings,  and 
bright-colored  toys  which  he  had  pilfered 
from  his  mistress  and  her  children. 

“ Crusoe  ” evidently  had  a like  treasure- 
heap;  but  where  should  I find  it? 

Day  after  day  I came  to  the  maple 
grove  by  the  brook,  hoping  that  if  the 
erow  revisited  the  spot  I might  trace  his 
homeward  flight  more  closely,  and  win 
a clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  hoard. 

In  the  leaves  clustered  round  the  boulder 
under  the  birch-tree  I found  a dozen  or 
more  black  feathers;  and  some  of  them 
had  lain  there  long,  for  their  edges  were 
covered  with  a filmy  green  mould.  Sure- 
ly the  crow  had  come  to  the  boulder 
often.  But  I did  not  see  him  there  again 
for  many  days. 

Two  weeks  slipped  past,  and  often  during 
a long  afternoon  not  a stranger  would 
visit  the  grove.  The  clover  in  the  field 
near  by  was  cut,  and  lay  in  odorous  heaps 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  hay-wagon; 
and  the  bees  were  gone.  The  fledgling 
king-birds  pprouted  wing  feathers  and 
flew  away — all  but  one  that  a blacksnake 
captured  when  it  flopped  out  of  the  nest 
a day  too  soon.  Hour  after  hour  each 
day  I sat  quiet  under  my  maple.  A 
spider,  one  August  afternoon,  let  him- 
self down  from  a branch,  like  a sailor 
coming  down  hand  over  hand  from  aloft, 
and  deliberately  spun  a web  on  strands 
extended  between  my  upturned  feet. 
And  I stayed  motionless  long  enough 
for  him  to  snare  a ladybug  in  the  net. 
Still,  while  the  red  in  the  west,  like  the 
glow  from  a dying  camp-fire,  sent  its 
last  wavering  gleams  over  the  August 
fields  I kept  motionless.  All  at  once, 
though  I heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  I 
felt  uneasy, — I was  no  longer  unseen. 
With  a sudden  impulse  I turned  my  head 
and  looked  round  me.  Then  I heard 
a laconic  caw  above  me,  and  a big  crow 
flew  swiftly  from  his  silent  perch  in  my 
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maple-tree.  As  his  dusky  form  melted 
into  the  blackness  of  the  woods  I stood 
up  stiffly  and  smiled  after  him,  acknowl- 
edging ray  defeat. 

The  lone  crow  had  baffled  me;  and  I 
was  discouraged.  Surely  I had  cause  to 
be;  for  the  maple  glade  by  the  brook 
was  the  one  spot,  besides  his  roost  in  the 
hickory  woods,  where  I could  hope  to 
spy  on  him.  His  roosting-tree  he  always 
left  at  dawn,  and  the  maple  glade  he 
would  visit  no  more,  I knew,  for  many 
days.  Yet  a week  had  not  passed  since 
his  discovery  of  me  beneath  the  maple 
before  good  luck  put  me  once  more  on 
his  trail. 

Several  miles  from  “ Brier-town  ” was 
a small  lake,  fed  by  two  deep,  slow-flow- 
ing streams,  and  with  an  outlet  into  one 
of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Quine- 
baug.  In  the  alders  almost  countless 
pairs  of  red-winged  blackbirds  built  their 
nests  of  woven  grasses.  Bitterns  hid  in 
the  reeds  beside  the  muddy  pools  deep 
in  the  marsh;  and  innumerable  smaller 
birds  twittered  and  whistled  and  sang  in 
the  willows  by  the  lake’s  edge.  Right 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  swamp 
flowed  the  smaller  of  the  lake’s  inlets. 
The  plumelike  foliage  of  great  drooping 
willows  on  either  bank  almost  hid  the 
stream  where  it  glided  into  the  lake; 
festoons  of  grape-vines  bridged  the  space 
from  tree  to  tree;  rank  clumps  of  bul- 
rushes and  pickerel- weed  clogged  the 
way;  and  farther  out,  the  green  rafts 
of  close-packed  pond-lily  leaves  tugged  at 
their  anchoring  stems  as  the  current  of 
the  brook  sifted  through  to  deeper  waters. 

Four  days  after  abandoning  my  post 
in  the  maple  grove  I went  to  that  cove 
in  the  early  morning.  The  sun  was  well 
in  view,  and  its  rays  sought  out  the 
farthest  cranny  in  the  depths  of  the  pool. 
I tramped  off  through  the  marsh  to  the 
spot  where  I had  hidden  my  canoe. 
When  I pushed  it  from  its  screen  of 
bushes  into  the  lake,  three  crows  rose 
hurriedly  from  the  opposite  shore;  and 
one  of  them  had  a ragged  spot  in  the 
primaries  of  his  right  wing.  It  was 
“ Crusoe.”  This  was  the  first  time  1 
had  seen  him  in  company.  Presently  the 
three  appeared  high  against  a puffy 
white  cloud.  They  headed  straight  for 
“ Brier-town.”  Would  they  come  again? 
— that  was  the  question. 


The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
burned  away  the  mist  that  hid  the  lake, 
I went  through  the  pine  woods  to  the 
stony  cove  where  the  crows  had  been  the 
day  before.  There  they  were,  all  three, 
when  I got  there.  Two  walked  up  and 
down  at  the  water’s  brink,  looking  for 
dobsons  and  grubs  among  the  pebbles. 
“ Crusoe  ” stood  apart,  eying  a mussel 
that  lay  tight  closed  on  the  gravel  beside 
him.  The  shell-fish  had  clapped  together 
when  the  crow  had  found  it  in  the  mud; 
and  now  it  lay  there,  a feast  to  tempt 
any  crow — but  impregnable.  “ Crusoe  ” 
stood  on  one  leg  beside  it  and  croaked 
gutturally  to  himself.  Then,  picking  up 
the  mussel  with  his  beak,  he  dropped  it 
gently  in  a shallow  puddle  among  the 
stones,  and,  with  head  cocked  on  one 
side,  waited  results.  The  mussel,  once 
more  at  home  in  the  water,  opened  just 
a crack.  “ Crusoe  ” waited,  quite  still, 
while  the  other  crows  turned  to  watch. 
The  mussel  opened  a bit  more,  and 
“ Crusoe  ” drew  back  his  head,  ready  to 
strike.  The  other  crows  lifted  their 
wings  and  craned  their  necks  with  ex- 
citement. The  mussel  opened  half-way; 
in  a flash  “ Crusoe  ” had  wrenched  it 
from  its  shell.  The  two  crows  who  had 
watched  him  now  ran  forward  squawk- 
ing and  squatted  down  in  front  of  him. 
With  fluttering  wings  and  wide  - open 
mouths  they  begged  hard  for  the  deli- 
cious morsel  held  fast  in  “ Crusoe’s  ” 
beak.  But  with  a toss  of  his  head  he 
swallowed  it  himself.  The  two  young 
crows  snapped  their  beaks  together  in 
disappointment. 

u Crusoe  ” was  a father,  and  these  were 
his  fledglings;  there  could  be  no  mis- 
taking that  after  the  way  the  two  had 
begged  for  the  mussel.  And  in  further 
proof  of  this  I saw  the  old  crow  several 
times  give  grubs,  which  he  had  picked 
out  of  the  gravel,  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  smaller  crows.  They  hurried  aft- 
er him  wherever  he  went,  and  did  but 
little  hunting  for  themselves.  They  fol- 
lowed him  as  closely  as  chicks  do  a hen ; 
and  when  he  flew  away  towards  “ Brier- 
town,”  they  were  close  behind. 

Somewhere  near  “ Brier-town  ” there 
must  be  a nest;  and  at  last,  after  two 
weeks  of  hunting,  I found  it,  thirty  feet 
and  more  up  in  a lone  pine,  in  the  middle 
of  the  hickory  woods.  I should  never 
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have  discovered  it  had  it  not  been  for 
a pair  of  red  squirrels,  who  had  decided 
to  move  in  just  as  soon  as  “ Crusoe  ” and 
his  mate  moved  out.  They  did  not  take 
possession  undisturbed.  For  young 
crows  have  a peculiar  fondness  for  the 
nest  from  which  they  first  took  wing, 
returning  often  in  the  summer  to  sit  on 
the  nest  rim  for  hours,  as  if  they  half 
expected  to  be  fed  again  by  the  old  birds 
who  have  long  since  deserted  them. 
These  red  squirrels,  therefore,  had 
scarcely  begun  their  nest  of  leaves  and 
twigs  (built  plumb  on  the  top  of  the 
crow's)  before  “ Crusoe’s  " youngsters  re- 
turned and  threw  the  litter  to  the  ground. 
Probably  this  was  repeated  several  times; 
for  underneath  the  pine-tree  lay,  scat- 
tered over  the  needles,  enough  sticks  and 
rubbish  to  build  three  squirrels'  nests. 
Attracted  by  the  clatter  of  falling  twigs, 
I came  upon  the  two  crows  in  the  very 
act  of  tossing  the  squirrels'  building 
material  overboard.  Round  about  them, 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  scurried 
the  furious  squirrels.  Their  tails  jerked 
back  and  forth,  their  fur  bristled,  and 
they  kept  up  a ceaseless  chitter  of  help- 
less rage.  If  ever  squirrels  swore,  those 
did:  they  squeaked,  they  chattered,  they 
almost  hissed  like  cats.  But  all  to  no 
purpose.  They  had  to  seek  another 
building-place. 

When  the  crows  were  gone,  I climbed 
the  pine-tree,  and  found,  not  one,  but  the 
relics  of  three  nests.  Like  many  crows, 
" Crusoe ''  evidently  used  the  same  nest- 
ing-tree year  after  year.  Here  was  luck. 
The  next  year  I should  know  where  to 
find  this  wary  old  bird. 

The  snow  was  melting  fast.  Far  and 
wide  the  slopes  in  view  of  “ Brier-town  " 
lay  piebald  in  the  April  sunlight;  every- 
where the  diminishing  patches  of  white 
disclosed  the  shrivelled  grass  and  weeds 
of  the  year  that  was  past,  and  everywhere 
the  moist  earth  steamed  in  the  heat  of 
the  noon.  By  the  river  bank  the  alders 
showed  mistily  gray  in  the  distance. 
Above  them  the  swamp-maples  spread 
their  red-flowered  branches,  and  here 
and  there  gleamed  white  masses  of  shad- 
blossoms.  In  the  hickory  woods,  far 
away,  the  faint  reds  and  bronzes  and 
yellows  of  the  twig-tips  told  of  sap  hur- 
rying to  a million  million  leaves  furled 


green  in  buds  distended  to  bursting. 
Higher  than  ail  the  other  trees,  the  lone 
pine  waved  its  huge  branches  against  the 
sky.  And  coasting  down  the  warm  south 
wind  a solitary  crow — seeming  the  size 
of  a robin  in  the  distance — flew  to  the 
pine,  circled  it,  and  disappeared  in  its 
branches.  A little  later  another  crow 
appeared,  tossing  in  the  wind,  above  the 
pine.  Then  the  first  crow  sprang  into 
view,  and  together  they  wheeled  round 
the  tree,  to  disappear,  as  the  first  crow 
had  done,  in  the  shadows  of  its  spread- 
ing boughs. 

“ Crusoe " and  his  mate  would  nest 
yet  another  season  in  the  old  tree.  They 
had  chosen  their  retreat  well.  For  from 
their  lofty  eyrie  they  could  at  a single 
glance  survey  for  miles  the  rolling  hills 
and  valleys  which  flank  the  long  ridge 
covered  by  the  hickory  woods.  And  they 
had  but  to  spread  their  wings  on  the 
breeze  which  was  always  blowing  past 
their  tree  to  glide  with  effortless  speed 
to  their  distant  feeding-grounds  on  the 
east  or  on  the  west.  The  mother  crow, 
sitting  in  her  big  nest,  nearly  forty  feet 
above  the  rocks  where  the  great  roots 
of  the  pine  found  anchorage,  needed  to 
fear  no  ordinary  foes.  To  approach  her 
unobserved  was  almost  impossible.  Until 
the  hickory-trees  had  shaken  out  their 
crinkly  new  leaves,  forming  a dense 
screen  beneath  which  I could  steal  up 
the  hillside,  rod  by  rod,  all  my  attempts 
to  come  upon  her  unseen  were  unsuccess- 
ful. I could  not  discover  the  crows  at 
the  building  of  the  nest.  Day  by  day  I 
noted  the  progress  of  the  nest  toward 
completion;  but  the  crows  stopped  work 
whenever  I came  within  seeing  distance, 
and  fled  silently  away  through  the  woods, 
not  to  return  until  I should  be  home- 
ward bound  again.  And  fearing  that  I 
might  drive#  them  to  desert  the  nest,  I 
soon  left  off  my  visits  to  the  hickory 
knoll,  and  watched  them  from  afar. 

But  one  morning  late  in  May,  when 
the  nest  was  done,  I climbed  the  lone 
pine  for  one  close  look  at  "Crusoe's" 
work.  The  crows  had  slipped  away,  as 
always,  at  my  first  approach;  but  when 
I was  cautiously  pulling  myself  up  the 
last  ten  feet  of  exposed  trunk  below  the 
nest,  the  big  black  birds  came  hurtling 
back  to  beat  me  off.  While  I crept  slow- 
ly higher  I could  hear  the  swish  of  their 
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wings  as  they  shot  close  by  mo  and  the 
angry  snap  of  their  beaks  in  the  intervals 
between  their  raucous  caws  of  rage. 
From  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  me 
the  mother  crow  would  curve  swiftly 
downward,  as  if  she  would  drive  her  beak 
into  my  face,  then  throw  back  her  head 
and  check  herself  on  half-closed  wings 
scarce  ten  feet  away.  And  once  she 
struck  the  trunk  above  me,  and  clung, 
with  tail  spread  wide,  an  instant  to  the 
bark,  turning  her  head  sidewise  to  glare 
at  me.  Soon  I reached  the  shelter  of 
the  radiating  branches  which  upheld  the 
nest,  and  peered  over  the  edge  of  the 
clumsy  structure  at  the  four  pale-blue 
eggs  on  their  cushion  of  moss  within  it. 
The  nest  was  bulky,  built  loosely  of  big 
dry  sticks  which  the  crows  had  carried 
in  their  claws  from  the  pine  woods  by 
the  lake.  Through  it  were  woven  care- 
lessly long  ribbons  of  bark  stripped  from 
woody  grape-vines,  and  one  loop  of  grape- 
vine, stem  and  all,  swung  like  a trapeze 
from  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 

When  the  blue  eggs  in  the  crows’  nest 
hatched  in  the  middle  of  June,  I no 
longer  stayed  away  from  the  hickory 
knoll.  For  although  “ Crusoe,”  with  a 
malignant  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  me 
as  he  flew,  would  glide  off  down  the  hill 
just  as  often  as  he  discovered  me,  the 
mother  crow  would  not  desert  the  feather- 
less youngsters.  She  seldom  was  absent 
from  the  nest  for  long  while  I was  near; 
and  often  when  apparently  she  was  gone 
away,  she  was  keeping  close  watch  on 
me.  Usually  I took  my  post  a rod  or  two 
from  the  base  of  the  pine,  and  lay  stretch- 
ed out  on  a shadow-flecked  rock,  the 
more  easily  to  look  upwards  at  the  do- 
ings of  the  crow.  If  I left  my  post  for 
a half-minute,  the  crow  would  discover 
me.  Each  day  I would  test  her  alertness 
by  making  as  if  to  clamber  up  the  trunk 
of  the  pine.  She  might  have  been  gone 
one  minute  or  ten,  but  I could  never 
get  more  than  started  up  the  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  her  tree  before  she  would 
appear,  as  if  out  of  nowhere,  and  with 
glittering  eyes  swoop  repeatedly  past 
my  head. 

Although  her  absences  from  the  nest 
were  short,  she  seemed  to  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  food  for  her  young. 
Caterpillars,  dobsons,  beetles,  and  mis- 


cellaneous bugs  disappeared  over  the 
nest  rim  by  thousands.  Sometimes,  too, 
she  brought  scraps  of  bread  and  other 
stolen  provisions.  Once  I saw  her  carry 
a small  trout  to  the  nest.  Perhaps  she 
had  frightened  a king-fisher  into  drop- 
ping it.  And  for  one  whole  week  she 
fed  her  youngsters  on  little  else  than 
the  tender  kernels  of  maize,  sweet  from 
their  first  sprouting.  The  nearest  corn- 
field was  two  miles  away;  yet  she  fre- 
quently returned  with  a fresh  bunch  of 
uprooted  sprouts  after  an  absence  of 
scarcely  two  minutes.  This  surprised 
me  beyond  all  measure;  for  it  meant  a 
speed  in  flight  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles  an  hour,  without  taking  account 
of  the  time  needed  for  pulling  the  corn. 

A happy  accident  explained  the  puzzle. 

I came  upon  u Crusoe  ” pulling  corn 
sprouts  in  a field  near  “ Brier-town.” 

He  methodically  dropped  them  in  a little 
heap  on  the  earth,  all  the  roots  together; 
and  when  he  had  collected  enough  he 
clutched  them  in  his  claws  and  bore  them 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  lone  pine. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  he  did  not 
go  all  the  way  to  the  hickory  knoll,  but 
stopped  on  the  bare  limb  of  an  old  dead 
chestnut,  which  had  been  seared  by  a 
lightning  stroke.  There  another  crow 
came  to  him,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  returned  to  the  corn-field 
for  another  bunch  of  sprouts.  Mean- 
while, as  I soon  guessed,  his  mate  was 
carrying  the  first  supply  of  corn  sprouts 
up  through  the  hickory  woods,  to  stuff 
them  down  the  expectant  mouths  in  her 
nest.  “ Crusoe  ” would  not  go  to  the  nest 
while  there  was  chance  of  a visit  from 
me;  but  he  would  do  his  duty,  neverthe- 
less, as  the  father  of  a family.  His  mate 
could  guard  the  nest,  leaving  it  only  for 
short  trips  to  the  dead  chestnut-tree, 
where  he  would  bring  her  the  fruits  of 
his  industrious  foraging. 

Day  by  day  the  four  youngsters  in  the 
nest  grew  lustier.  Their  voices  soon 
were  loud  enough  to  reach  my  ears. 
One  fellow  especially,  when  he  was  not 
bolting  food,  croaked  and  croaked  inces- 
santly. II is  voice  had  a queer  crack 
in  it,  as  if  he  had  a heavy  cold  in  the 
chest.  At  last  the  nest  became  too 
crowded  for  the  full-feathered  fledglings, 
and  one  or  another  of  them  would  be 
forced  to  sit  on  the  nest  rim,  where  the 
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impact  of  the  wind  would  keep  him  flap- 
ping his  wings  uneasily  in  fear  of  top- 
pling over.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
all  would  take  wing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June 
I was  at  my  post  on  the  hickory  knoll 
before  dawn,  eager,  to  see  the  young 
crows’  first  flight  from  the  lone  pine. 
The  lopsided  moon,  looming  big  in  the 
thick  mist  of  early  morning,  was  edging 
with  uncertain  radiance  the  ragged  film 
of  cloud  which  scudded  northward  before 
the  freshening  breeze.  The  dense  mists 
in  the  valley  hid  every  tree  and  house. 
Dusky  hills  and  slopes  rose  above  it  like 
islands  and  peninsulas  in  a vast  inland 
sheet  of  water;  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  stretched  one  level  sea  of  mist, 
white  and  luminous  in  the  light  of  the 
dim  moon.  Up  the  hillside,  layers  of 
mist  came  drifting  past  the  lone  pine, 
twisting  upwards  through  its  boughs  like 
stray  wisps  of  smoke.  The  boughs  of 
the  pine  showed  inky  black  against  the 
sky.  Only  the  tips  of  the  needles  on 
its  outermost  twigs  glinted  in  the  color- 
less moonbeams.  Not  a sound  was  in  the 
woods  but  the  soft  drip  from  mist-wet 
foliage.  Then  in  the  east  came  the  glow 
of  dawn,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  mist 
began  to  sparkle  and  scintillate  like  a 
field  of  snow;  and  as  the  light  grew 
stronger,  the  mist  steamed  and  whirled 
upward,  while  the  distorted  moon  in  the 
west  grew  waxen  pale  as  it  neared  the 
brightening  hills. 

Before  the  sun  appeared,  “ Crusoe  ” 
was  gone.  And  his  mate  was  soon  awake 
and  urging  the  young  crows  to  leave  the 
nest.  The  crow  with  the  queer  voice 
croaked  and  croaked  without  a moment’s 
rest.  All  seemed  to  feel  that  the  hour 
was  important.  Presently  one  crow 
walked  unsteadily  over  the  edge  of  the 
nest  out  along  the  branch.  Another 
stepped  after  him;  then  a third;  but  the 
fourth  would  not  follow.  The  mother 
crow  perched  beside  them,  spread  her 
wings,  and  dived  towards  the  tree-tops 
below,  curving  upwards  again  to  show 
them  how  easy  it  was.  Still  they  sat 
huddled  together  in  a row,  squawking  to 
each  other.  They  were  like  a lot  of  lit- 
tle boys  on  the  edge  of  a cold  stream. 
“You  go  first,”  each  seemed  to  say,  and 
the  others  kept  replying,  “ No.  you.” 
Meanwhile  the  fourth  fledgling,  the  fel- 


low with  the  crack  in  his  voice,  was 
crawling  backwards  over  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  flapping  his  wings  desperately,  and 
clinging  tight  with  claws  and  beak  to 
the  wall  of  the  nest.  In  her  excitement 
the  mother  crow  grew  doubly  vociferous. 
Round  and  round  she  flew,  cawing  nerv- 
ously, and  now  and  again  perching  on 
the  nest,  where  with  many  gestures  of 
wing  and  tail  she  signified  her  eagerness 
that  the  fledglings  risk  a tumble  by  jump- 
ing from  the  bough.  The  fellow  on  the 
nest  did  risk  it,  but  snatched  at  the 
swinging  loop  of  grape-vine  and  swung 
there  upside  down.  The  three  on  the 
bough  huddled  closer  together,  and 
stopped  their  noise,  watching  him.  Just 
as  he  contrived  to  gain  his  balance  the 
old  crow  swept  past  him,  and  he  let  go 
his  perch  and  flew.  Instead  of  flying 
forward,  he  was  borne  backward  by  the 
wind,  and  half  fell  to  the  top  of  a 
hickory  which  grew  beside  my  rock.  It 
was  hours  before  the  others  ventured  to 
leave  the  branch,  and  all  the  while  this 
fellow  sat  in  the  hickory-tree,  straining 
his  cracked  voice  in  an  endless  series 
of  squawks. 

He  seemed  to  know  that,  for  a crow, 
his  voice  was  remarkable;  and  he  never 
tired  of  using  it.  lie  had,  I thought,  a 
strange  desire  to  sing.  A few  days  later 
I became  convinced  that  he  thought 
himself  a song-bird. 

“Crusoe”  had  the  four  youngsters — 
now  steady-winged  flyers — on  the  edge  of 
a corn-field,  where  he  had  been  teaching 
them,  perhaps,  the  way  to  tell  a scare- 
crow from  a man.  When  I discovered 
them,  he  was  perched  unconcernedly  on 
the  head  of  a scarecrow,  plucking  hay 
from  what  should  have  been  its  face. 

On  the  fence  by  the  field  sat  the  young 
crows,  as  almost  always,  in  a row;  and 
I could  imagine  that  their  clatter  was 
in  admiring  comment  on  the  wisdom  of 
their  father.  A robin  lighted  on  a fence- 
post  near  them,  and  sang  a cheery  snatch 
of  a song,  for  no  particular  reason. 
With  that  one  of  the  young  crows  flew 
to  another  fence-post,  where  he  listened 
attentively  to  the  robin.  When  the  robin 
flew  away,  this  crow  sat  up,  gave  one 
preliminary  squawk,  and  then,  in  ludi- 
crous imitation  of  the  robin,  gurgled  and 
croaked  and  squawked  with  all  his  might. 
The  others,  including  “ Crusoe,”  gathered 
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round  hits!  They  were  much  excited,  in  gfHk,  had  been  broken  off.  by  it  he? 
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Jane’s  Gray  Eyes 

BY  SEWELL  FORD 


WHEN  The  Insurgent  took  its 
place  among  the  “ best  six 
sellers,”  Decatur  Brown  formed 
several  good  resolutions.  He  would  not 
have  himself  photographed  in  a literary 
pose,  holding  a book  on  his  knee,  or 
propping  his  forehead  up  with  one  hand 
and  gazing  dreamily  into  space;  he  would 
not  accept  the  praise  of  newspaper  re- 
viewers as  laurel  dropped  from  Olympus; 
and  he  would  not  tell  “ how  he  wrote  it.” 

Firmly  he  held  to  this  commendable 
programme,  despite  frequent  urgings  to 
depart  from  it.  Yet  observe  what  pit- 
falls  beset  the  path  of  the  popular  fic- 
tionist.  There  came  a breezy,  shrewd- 
eyed young  woman  of  beguiling  tongue 
who  announced  herself  as  a “ lady 
journalist.” 

“ Now  for  goodness’  sake  don’t  shy,” 
she  pleaded.  “ I’m  not  going  to  ask 
about  your  literary  methods,  or  do  a 
kodak  write-up  of  the  way  you  brush 
your  hair,  or  any  of  that  rot.  I merely 
want  you  to  say  something  about  Sunday 
Weeks.  That’s  legitimate,  isn’t  it?  Sun- 
day’s a public  character  now,  you  know. 
Every  one  talks  about  her.  So  why 
shouldn’t  you,  who  know  her  best  ?” 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  siren.  Decatur 
Brown  should  have  recognized  it  as  such. 
But  the  breezy  young  person  was  so 
plausible,  she  bubbled  with  such  en- 
thusiasm for  his  heroine,  that  in  the 
end  he  yielded.  He  talked  of  Sunday 
Weeks.  And  such  talk! 

Obviously  the  “ lady  journalist  ” had 
come  all  primed  with  the  rather  shop- 
worn theory  that  the  Sunday  Weeks  who 
figured  as  the  heroine  of  The  Insurgent 
must  be  a real  personage,  a young  woman 
in  whom  Decatur  Brown  took  more  than 
a literary  interest.  Possibly  the  cards 
were  ready  to  be  sent  out. 

Had  she  put  these  queries  point-blank, 
he  would  have  denied  them  definitely  and 
emphatically,  and  there  would  have  been 
an  end.  But  she  was  far  too  clever  for 


that.  She  plied  him  with  sly  hints  and 
deft  insinuation.  Then,  when  he  began 
to  scent  her  purpose,  she  took  another 
tack.  “ Did  he  really  admire  women  of 
the  Sunday  Weeks  type?  Did  he  honest- 
ly think  that  the  unconventional,  wilful, 
whimsical  Sunday,  while  perfectly  charm- 
ing in  the  unmarried  state,  could  be 
tamed  to  matrimony?  Was  he  willing 
to  have  his  ideal  of  womanhood  judged 
by  this  disturbingly  fascinating  crea- 
ture of  the  c sober  gray  eyes  and  pi- 
quant chin’?” 

Naturally  he  felt  called  upon  to  en- 
dorse his  heroine,  to  defend  her.  Loyalty 
to  his  art  demanded  that  much.  Then, 
too,  there  recurred  to  him  thoughts  of 
Jane  Temple.  He  could  truthfully  say 
that  Sunday  was  a wholly  imaginative 
character,  that  she  had  no  “ original.” 
And  yet  subconsciously  he  knew  that  all 
the  time  he  was  creating  her  there  had 
been  before  him  a vision  of  Jane.  Not 
a very  distinct  vision,  to  be  sure.  It 
had  been  some  years  since  he  had  seen 
her.  But  that  bit  about  the  sober  gray 
eyes  and  the  piquant  chin  Jane  was  re- 
sponsible for.  He  could  never  forget 
those  eyes  of  Jane’s.  He  was  not  so  cer- 
tain about  the  chin.  It  might  have  been 
piquant;  and  then  again,  it  might  not. 

At  any  rate,  it  had  been  adorable,  for 
it  was  Jane’s. 

So,  while  some  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the 
defence  of  Sunday  Weeks  was  due  to 
artistic  fervor,  more  of  it  was  prompted 
by  thoughts  of  Jane  Temple.  He  did 
not  pretend,  he  declared,  to  speak  for 
other  men;  but  as  for  himself,  he  liked 
Sunday — he  liked  her  very  much. 

The  shrewd  eyes  of  the  “lady  journal- 
ist ” glistened.  She  know  her  cue  when 
she  heard  it.  Throwing  her  first  theory 
to  the  four  winds,  she  eagerly  gripped 
this  new  and  tangible  fact. 

“ Then  she  really  is  your  ideal  ?” 

He  had  not  thought  much  about  it. 
but  he  presumed  that  in  a sense  she  was. 
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“ But  suppose  now,  Mr.  Brown,  just 
suppose  you  should  some  day  run  across 
a young  woman  exactly  like  the  Sunday 
Weeks  you  have  described:  would  you 
marry  her?” 

Decatur  Brown  laughed — a light,  irre- 
sponsible, bachelor  laugh.  “ I should 
probably  ask  her  if  I might  first.” 

“But  you  would  ask  her?” 

“ Oh,  assuredly.” 

“ And  would  you  like  to  find  such 
a girl?” 

Decatur  gazed  sentimentally  over  the 
smart  little  polo-hat  of  the  “ lady  jour- 
nalist ” and  out  of  the  window  at  a patch 
of  late  afternoon  sky — a sky  as  gray  as 
Jane's  eyes  had  been  that  last  night 
when  they  had  parted,  she  to  travel  abroad 
with  her  aunt,  he  to  become  a cub  re- 
porter on  a city  daily. 

“Yes,  I would  like  very  much  to  find 
her,”  he  replied. 

Do  you  think,  after  this,  that  the  in- 
terviewer waited  for  more?  Not  she. 
Leaving  him  mixed  up  with  his  day- 
dream, she  took  herself  off  before  he 
could  retract,  or  modify,  or  in  any  way 
spoil  the  story. 

Still,  considering  what  she  might  have 
printed,  she  was  really  quite  decent  about 
it.  Leaving  out  the  startling  head-lines, 
hers  was  a nice,  readable,  chatty  article. 
It  contained  no  bald  announcement  that 
the  author  of  The  Insurgent  was  hunting, 
with  matrimonial  intent,  for  a gray-eyed 
prototype  of  Sunday  Weeks.  Yet  that 
was  the  impression  conveyed.  Where 
was  there  a girl  with  sober  grriy  eyes 
and  a piquant  chin  who  could  answer 
to  certain  other  specifications,  duly  set 
forth  in  one  of  the  most  popular  novels 
of  the  day?  Whoever  she  might  be, 
wherever  she  wras,  she  might  know  what 
to  expect  should  she  be  discovered. 

Having  survived  the  first  shock  to  his 
reticence,  Decatur  Brown  was  inclined  to 
dismiss  the  matter  with  a laugh,  ne  had 
been  cleverly  exploited,  but  he  could  not 
see  that  any  great  harm  had  been  done. 
He  supposed  that  he  must  become  used 
to  such  things.  Anyway,  he  was  alto- 
gether too  busy  to  give  much  thought 
to  the  incident,  for  he  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  another  novel  that  must  be  ready 
for  the  public  before  The  Insurgent 
was  forgotten. 

He  was  yet  to  learn  the  real  meaning 
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of  publicity.  First  there  appeared  an 
old  friend,  one  who  should  have  under- 
stood him  too  well  to  put  faith  in  such 
an  absurdity. 

“ Say,  Deck,  you've  simply  got  to  dine 
with  us  Thursday  night.  My  wife  in- 
sists. She  wants  you  to  meet  a cousin 
of  hers — Denver  girl,  mighty  bright,  and  ” 

— this  impressively — “ she  has  gray  eves, 
you  know.” 

Decatur  grinned  appreciatively,  but  he 
begged  off.  He  was  really  very  sorry  to 
miss  a gray-eyed  girl,  of  course,  but  there 
was  his  work. 

One  by  one  his  other  friends  had  their 
little  shy  at  him.  Mayhew  sent  by  mes- 
senger a huge  placard  reading,  “ Wanted, 

A Wife.”  Trevors  called  him  up  by  tele- 
phone to  advise  him  to  see  Hupiter  Belles 
at  once. 

“ Get  a seat  in  A,”  he  chuckled,  “ and 
take  a good  look  at  the  third  from  the 
left,  first  row.  She  has  gray  eyes.” 

By  the  time  he  received  Tiddler's 
atrocious  sketch,  representing  the  author 
of  The  Insurgent  as  a Diogenes  looking 
for  gray-eyed  girls,  he  had  ceased  to  smile 
over  the  thing.  The  joke  was  becoming 
a trifle  stale. 

Then  the  letters  began  to  come  in,  post- 
marked from  all  over  the  country.  They 
were  all  from  young  persons  who  had  read 
The  Insurgent,  and  evidently  the  inter- 
view; for,  no  matter  what  else  was  said, 
each  missive  contained  the  information 
that  the  writer  of  it  possessed  gray 
eyes.  All  save  one.  That  was  accompa- 
nied by  a photograph  on  which  an  ar- 
row had  been  drawn  pointing  towards 
the  eyes.  Under  the  arrow  was  naively 
inscribed,  “ Gray.” 

Decatur  was  not  flattered.  His  dignity 
suffered.  He  felt  cheapened,  humiliated. 
The  fact  that  the  waning  boom  of  his 
noveb  had  received  new  impetus  did  not 
console  him.  His  mildly  serious  expres- 
sion gave  place  to  a worried,  injured  look. 

And  then  Mrs.  Wheeler  Upton  swooped 
down  on  him  with  a demand  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  one  of  her  Saturday  nights. 
For  Decatur  there  was  no  choice.  He 
was  her  debtor  for  so  many  helpful  favors 
in  the  past  that  he  could  not  refuse  so 
simple  a request.  Yet  lie  groaned  in 
spirit  as  he  viewed  the  prospect.  Once 
it  would  have  been  different.  Was  it  not 
in  her  pleasant  drawing-rooms  that  he 
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had  been  boosted  from  obscurity  to  shine 
among  the  other  literary  stars  ? Mrs. 
Upton  knew  them  all.  She  made  it 
her  business  to  do  so,  bless  the  kindly 
heart  of  her,  and  to  see  that  they  knew 
each  other.  No  wonder  her  library 
table  groaned  under  the  weight  of  auto- 
graphed volumes. 

But  to  face  that  crowd  at  Mrs.  Wheeler 
Upton’s  meant  to  run  a rapid-fire  gaunt- 
let of  jokes  about  gray-eyed  girls.  How- 
ever, go  he  must,  and  go  he  did. 

He  was  not  a little  relieved  to  find  so 
few  there,  and  that  most  of  them  were 
young  women.  A girl  often  hesitates  at 
voicing  a witticism,  because  she  is  afraid, 
after  all,  that  it  may  not  be  really  funny. 
A man  never  doubts  the  excellence  of  his 
own  humor.  'So,  when  a quarter  of  an 
hour  had  passed  without  hint  of  that 
threadbare  topic,  he  gradually  threw  off 
his  restraint  and  began  to  enjoy  himself. 
He  was  talking  Meredith  to  a tall  girl 
in  soft-blue  China  silk,  when  suddenly 
he  became  aware  that  they  had  been  left 
entirely  to  themselves.  Every  one  else 
seemed  to  have  drifted  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  Through  the  arched  door- 
way he  could  see  them  circling  about 
Mrs.  Upton,  who  was  evidently  holding 
their  attention. 

“Why,  what’s  up,  I wonder?  Why  do 
they  leave  us  out,  I’d  like  to  know?” 
and  he  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  girl 
in  soft  blue.  She  flushed  consciously 
and  dropped  her  lashes.  When  she  looked 
at  him  again,  and  rather  appealingly, 
he  saw  that  she  had  gray  eyes. 

It  was  Decatur’s  turn  to  flush.  Could 
Mrs.  Upton  have  done  this  deliberately? 
He  was  loath  to  think  so.  The  situation 
was  awkward,  and  awkwardly  he  got  him- 
self out  of  it. 

“ I say,  let’s  see  what  they’re  up  to 
in  there,”  he  suggested,  and  marched  her 
into  the  other  room,  wondering  if  he 
showed  his  embarrassment  as  much  as 
she  did.  As  he  sidled  away  from  her 
he  determined  to  pick  out  a girl  whose 
eyes  were  not  gray,  and  to  stick  to  her 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Ac- 
cordingly he  began  his  inspection.  A 
moment  later  and  the  whole  truth  blazed 
onlighteningly  upon  him.  They  were  all 
gray-eyed  girls,  every  last  one  of  them. 

If  he  had  been  waiting  for  a climax, 
he  was  entirely  satisfied.  Of  course  it 


was  rather  silly  of  him  to  take  it  all  so 
seriously,  but,  sitting  safely  in  his  rooms 
long  after  his  panicky  retreat  from  Mrs. 
Upton’s  collection,  he  could  not  make 
light  of  the  situation.  It  was  serious. 

He  was  losing  sleep,  appetite,  and  self- 
respect  over  it. 

Not  that  he  was  vain  enough  to  imag- 
ine that  every  gray-eyed  girl  in  the  coun- 
try, or  any  one  of  them,  wished  to  marry 
him.  No;  he  was  fairly  modest,  as  men 
go.  He  suspected  that  the  chief  emotions 
he  inspired  were  curiosity  and  mis- 
chievousness. It  was  the  thought  of  what 
those  uncounted  thousands  of  gray-eyed 
girls  must  conceive  as  his  attitude  to- 
wards them  that  hurt*  Why,  it  was  al- 
most as  though  he  had  put  a matrimonial 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers.  When 
he  pictured  himself  looked  upon  as  as- 
suming to  be  a connoisseur  of  a certain 
type  of  femininity  he  felt  as  keenly  dis- 
graced as  if  he  had  set  himself  up  for 
an  Apollo. 

In  next  morning’s  mail  he  noted  an 
increased  number  of  letters  from  un- 
known gray-eyed  correspondents.  That 
settled  it.  Hurriedly  packing  a capacious 
kit-bag,  with  the  uncompleted  manuscript 
on  top,  he  took  the  first  train  for  Ocean 
Park.  Where  else  could  he  find  a more 
habitable  solitude  than  Ocean  Park  in 
early  June?  Once  previously  he  had 
gone  there  before  the  season  opened,  and 
he  knew.  Later  on  the  popular  big  sea- 
shore resort  would  seethe  with  vacation- 
ists. They  would  crowd  the  hotels,  over- 
flow the  board  walk,  cover  the  sands,  and 
polka-dot  the  ocean.  But  in  June  the 
sands  would  be  deserted,  the  board  walk 
untrod,  the  hotels  empty. 

And  so  it  was.  The  landlord  of  The 
Empress  welcomed  him  effusively,  not  as 
Decatur  Brown,  author  of  The  Insurgent 
and  seeker  of  an  ideal  girl  with  gray  eyes, 
but  as  plain,  every-day  Mr.  Brown,  whom 
Providence  bad  sent  as  a June  guest, 
Decatur  was  thankful  for  it.  The  bar- 
ren verandas  were  grateful  in  his  sight. 
When  he  had  been  installed  in  a corner 
suite,  spread  out  his  writing  things  on 
a flat-topped  table  that  faced  the  sea, 
filled  his  ink-well,  and  lighted  his  pipe, 
he  seemed  to  have  escaped  from  a threat- 
ening presence. 

He  could  breathe  freely  here,  thank 
goodness,  and  work.  He  was  just  set- 
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tling  down  to  it  when  through  the  open 
transom  behind  him  came  the  sound 
of  rustling  skirt9  and  a voice  which 
demanded : 

"But  how  do  you  suppose  he  found 
that  we  were  here?  You’re  certain  that 
it  was  Decatur  Brown,  are  you  ?” 

" Oh  yes,  quite  certain.  He  has 
changed  very  little.  Besides,  there  was 
the  name  on  the  register.” 

Decatur  thrilled  at  the  music  of  that 
answering  voice.  There  was  a little 
quaver  in  it,  a faint  but  fascinating 
breaking  on  the  low  notes,  such  as 
he  had  never  heard  in  any  voice  save 
J ane  Temple’s. 

" Then  Mabel  must  not  come  down  to 
dinner  to-night.  She  must — ” The  rest 
was  lost  around  the  corner  of  a corridor. 

What  Mabel  must  do  remained  a mys- 
tery. Must  she  go  without  her  dinner 
altogether?  He  hoped  not,  for  evidently 
his  arrival  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Why?  Decatur  gave  it  up.  Who  was 
Mabel,  anyway?  The  owner  of  the  other 
voice  he  could  guess  at.  That  must  be 
Mrs.  Philo  Allen,  Jane’s  aunt  Judith, 
the  one  who  had  carried  her  off  to  Eu- 
rope and  forbidden  them  to  write  to  each 
other.  But  Mabel?  Oh  yes!  He  had 
almost  forgotten  that  elaborately  gowned 
miss  who  at  sixteen  had  assumed  such 
young-ladyfied  airs.  Mabel  was  Jane’s 
young  cousin,  of  course,  the  one  to  whom 
he  used  to  take  expensive  bonbons,  his 
intent  being  to  propitiate  Aunt  Judith. 

So  they  were  guests  at  The  Empress, 
too — Jane  and  her  aunt  and  the  pampered 
Mabel?  Chiefly,  however,  there  was 
Jane.  The  others  did  not  matter  much. 
Ah,  here  was  a gray-eyed  girl  that  he 
did  not  dread  to  meet.  And  she  had 
not  forgotten  him ! 

An  hour  later  he  was  waiting  for  her 
in  the  lower  hallway.  Luckily  she  came 
down  alone,  so  they  had  the  hall  seat 
to  themselves  for  those  first  few  minutes. 
She  was  the  same  charming  Jane  that  he 
had  known  of  old.  There  was  an  added 
dignity  in  the  way  she  carried  her  shape- 
ly little  head,  a deeper  sweetness  in  the 
curve  of  her  thin  lips.  Perhaps  her  man- 
ner was  a little  subdued,  too;  but,  after 
all  those  years  with  Mrs.  Philo  Allen, 
why  not  ? 

" How  nice  of  you,”  she  was  saving, 
"to  hunt  us  up  and  surprise  us  in  this 


fashion.  Auntie  has  been  expecting  you 
at  home  for  weeks,  you  know,  but  when 
Mabel’s  rose-cold  developed  she  decided 
that  we  must  go  to  the  seashore,  even 
though  we  did  die  of  lonesomeness.  And 
here  we  find  you — or  you  find  us.  The 
sea  air  will  make  Mabel  presentable  in 
a day  or  so,  we  hope.” 

" I’m  sure  I hope  so,  too,”  he  assented, 
without  enthusiasm.  Really,  he  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  dragging  in  Mabel. 
Nor  did  he  understand  why  Mrs.  Allen 
had  expected  him,  or  why  Jane  should 
assume  that  he  had  hunted  them  up. 
Now  that  she  had  assumed  it,  though, 
he  could  hardly  explain  that  it  was  an 
accident.  He  asked  how  long  they  had 
remained  abroad. 

" Oh,  ages ! There  was  an  age  in 
France,  while  Mabel  was  perfecting  her 
accent;  then  there  was  another  age  in 
Italy,  where  Mabel  took  voice-culture  and 
the  old  masters;  and  yet  another  age  in 
Germany,  while  Mabel  struggled  with  the 
theory  of  music.  Our  year  in  Devon  was 
not  quite  an  age;  we  went  there  for  the 
good  of  Mabel’s  complexion.” 

" Indeed ! Has  she  kept  those  peaclies- 
and-cream  cheeks?” 

" Ah,  you  must  wait  and  see,”  and 
J ane  nodded  mysteriously. 

" But  I — ” protested  Decatur. 

" Oh,  it  will  be  only  for  a day  or  so. 
Rose-colds  are  so  hard  on  the  eyes,  you 
know.  In  the  mean  time  perhaps  you 
will  tell  us  how  you  happened  to  develop 
into  a famous  author.  We  are  immensely 
proud  of  you,  of  course.  Aunt  Judith 
goes  hardly  anywhere  without  a copy  of 
The  Insurgent  in  her  hand.  If  the 
persons  she  meets  have  not  read  it,  she 
scolds  them  good.  And  you  must  hear 
Mabel  render  that  chapter  in  which  Sun- 
day runs  away  from  the  man  she  loves 
with  the  man  she  doesn’t.” 

There  they  were,  back  to  Mabel  again. 

"But  what  about  yourself,  Jane?”  sug- 
gested Decatur. 

" About  me ! Why,  I only — Oh,  here 
is  Aunt  Judith.” 

Yes,  there  was  no  mistaking  her,  nor 
overlooking  her.  She  wa9  just  as  colos- 
sally  commanding  as  ever,  just  as  im- 
perious. At  sight  of  her,  Decatur  under- 
stood Jane’s  position  clearly.  She  was 
still  the  dependent  niece,  the  obscure 
satellite  of  a star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
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Very  distinctly  had  Mrs.  Philo  Allen 
once  explained  to  him  this  dependence  of 
Jane’s,  incidentally  touching  on  his  own 
unlikely  prospects.  That  had  been  just 
before  she  had  swept  Jane  off  to  Europe 
with  her. 

All  this  Aunt  Judith  now  sfcemed  to 
have  forgotten.  In  her  own  imperial  way 
she  greeted  him  graciously,  inspecting 
him  with  critical  but  favorable  eyes. 

“ Really,  you  do  look  quite  distinguish- 
ed,” was  her  verdict,  as  she  took  his  arm 
in  her  progress  towards  her  dinner.  “ I 
am  sure  Mabel  will  say  so,  too.” 

Whereupon  they  reverted  once  more  to 
Mabel.  The  maid  was  bathing  Mabel’s 
eyes  with  witch-hazel  and  trying  to  per- 
suade her  to  eat  a little  hot  soup.  Such 
details  about  Mabel  seemed  to  be  regard- 
ed as  of  first  importance.  By  some  mys- 
terious reasoning,  too,  Mrs.  Allen  ap- 
peared to  connect  them  with  Decatur 
Brown  and  his  presence  at  Ocean  Park. 

“ To-morrow  night,  if  all  goes  well, 
you  shall  see  her,”  she  whispered,  ex- 
ultantly, in  his  ear,  as  they  left  the 
dining-hall. 

Decatur  was  puzzled.  What  if  he 
could  see  Mabel  the  next  night  ? Or  what 
if  he  could  not?  He  should  survive, 
even  if  the  event  were  indefinitely  post- 
poned. What  he  desired  just  then  was 
that  Jane  should  accompany  him  on  an 
early-evening  tramp  down  the  board  walk. 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  wait  until 
to-morrow  evening?”  asked  Jane.  “Per- 
haps Mabel  can  go  then.” 

“ The  deuce  take  Mabel !”  He  half 
smothered  the  exclamation,  and  Jane  ap- 
peared not  to  hear,  yielding  at  last  to 
his  insistence  that  they  start  at  once. 
But  it  was  not  the  kind  of  a talk  he 
had  hoped  to  have  with  Jane  Temple. 
The  intimate  and  personal  ground  of 
<on  versa  tion  towards  which  he  sought  to 
draw  her  she  avoided  as  carefully  as  if 
it  had  been  stuck  with  the  “No  Tres- 
passing ” notices.  When  they  returned 
to  the  hotel,  Decatur  felt  scarcely  better 
acquainted  with  her  than  before  he  had 
found  her  again. 

Next  evening,  according  to  schedule, 
Mabel  appeared.  She  was  an  exquisite 
young  woman,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
that.  She  carried  herself  with  an  almost 
royal  air  which  impressed  even  the  head 
waiter.  Her  perfect  figure,  perfectly  en- 


cased, was  graceful  in  every  long  curve. 
Her  Devon-repaired  complexion  was  of 
dazzling  purity,  all  snowy  white  and  sea- 
shell  pink.  One  could  hardly  imagine 
how  even  so  aristocratic  a malady  as  a 
rose-cold  could  have  dared  to  redden 
slightly  the  tip  of  that  classic  nose. 

Turning  to  Decatur  with  languid  in- 
terest she  murmured : 

“ Ah,  you  see  I have  not  forgotten  you, 
although  I often  do  forget  faces.  You 
may  sit  here,  if  you  please,  and  talk 
to  me.” 

It  was  quite  like  being  received  by  a 
sovereign,  Decatur  imagined.  He  did  hia 
best  to  talk,  and  talk  entertainingly,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  expected 
of  him.  At  last  he  said  something  which 
struck  the  right  chord.  The  perfect 
Mabel  smiled  approvingly  at  him,  and  he 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  her  eyes 
were  gray.  Suspiciously  he  glanced  across 
the  table  at  Jane.  Was  that  a mocking 
smile  on  her  thinly  curved  lips,  or  was 
it  meant  for  kindly  encouragement  I 

Little  by  little  during  the  succeeding 
two  days  he  pieced  out  the  situation.  It 
was  not  a plot  exactly,  unless  you  could 
dignify  Mrs.  Philo  Allen’s  confident 
plans  by  such  a name.  But,  starting  with 
what  basis  Heaven  only  knew,  she  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  when  the 
author  of  The  Insurgent  had  described 
Sunday  Weeks  he  could  have  had  in  mind 
but  one  person,  the  one  gray-eyed  girl 
worthy  of  such  distinction,  the  girl  to 
whom  he  had  shown  such  devotion  but 
a few  years  before — her  daughter  Mabel. 
Then  she  had  begun  expecting  him  to 
appear.  And  when  he  had  seemingly 
followed  them  to  the  seaside — well,  what 
would  any  one  naturally  think?  Flutter- 
ingly  she  had  doubtless  put  the  question 
to  Jane,  who  had  probably  replied  as  she 
was  expected  to  reply. 

The  peerless  Mabel,  of  course,  was  the 
only  one  not  in  the  secret.  Anyway,  she 
would  have  taken  no  interest  in  it.  Her 
amazing  egoism  would  have  prevented 
that.  Nothing  interested  Mabel  acutely 
unless  it  pertained  to  some  attribute  of 
her  own  loveliness. 

As  for  Jane  Temple’s  view  of  this 
business,  that  remained  an  enigma.  Had 
she  grown  so  accustomed  to  her  aunt 
Judith’s  estimate  of  Mabel  that  she  could 
accept  it  i That  was  hardly  possible,  for 
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Jane  had  a keen  9ense  of  humor.  Then 
why  should  she  help  to  throw  Mabel  at 
his  head,  or  him  at  Mabel’s  ? 

Meanwhile  he  walked  at  Mabel’s  side, 
carrying  her  wraps,  while  her  mother 
and  Jane  trailed  judiciously  in  the  rear. 
He  drove  out  with  Mabel,  Mabel’s  mother 
sitting  opposite  and  smiling  at  him  with 
an  air  of  complacent  proprietorship.  He 
stood  by  the  piano  and  turned  the  music 
while  Mabel  executed  sonatas  and  other 
things  for  which  he  had  not  the  least 
appreciation.  He  listened  to  solos  from 
Lucia , which  Mabel  sang  at  Jane’s  sug- 
gestion. Also,  Jane  brought  forth  Mabel’s 
sketch-books  and  then  ostentatiously  left 
them  alone  with  each  other. 

There  was  much  meekness  in  Decatur. 
When  handled  just  right  he  was  wonder- 
fully complaisant.  But  after  a whole 
week  of  Mabel  he  decided  that  the  limit 
had  been  reached.  Seizing  an  occasion 
when  Mabel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  hair- 
dresser and  manicurist,  be  led  her  mother 
to  a secluded  veranda  corner  and  boldly 
plunged  into  an  explanation. 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  thought  it  a 
little  strange,  Mrs.  Allen,”  he  began, 
“ my  appearing  to  follow  you  down  here, 
but  really — ” 

“ There,  there,  Decatur,  it  isn’t  at  all 
necessary.  It  was  all  perfectly  natural 
and  entirely  proper.  In  fact,  I quite 
understood.” 

“ But  I’m  afraid  that  you — ” 

“ Oh,  but  I do  comprehend.  We  old 
folks  are  not  blind.  When  it  was  a mat- 
ter of  those  foreign  gentlemen,  German 
barons,  Italian  counts,  Austrian  princes, 
and  so  on,  I was  extremely  particular, 
perhaps  overparticular.  Their  titles  are 
so  often  shoddy.  But  I know  all  about 
you.  You  come  from  almost  as  good 
New  England  stock  as  we  do.  You  are 
talented,  almost  famous.  Besides,  your 
attachment  is  of  no  sudden  growth.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  years.  Yes,  my  dear 
Decatur,  I heartily  approve  of  you. 
However  ” — here  she  rested  a plump  fore- 
finger  simperingly  on  the  first  of  her 
two  chins, — “your  fate  rests  with  Mabel, 
you  know.” 

Once  or  twice  he  had  gaspingly  tried 
to  stop  her,  but  smilingly  she  had  waved 
him  aside.  When  she  ended  he  was 
speechless.  Could  he  tell  her,  after  all 
that,  what  a precious  bore  her  exquisite 


Mabel  was  to  him?  It  had  been  difficult 
enough  when  the  situation  was  only  a 
tacit  one,  but  now  that  it  had  been 
definitely  expressed — well,  it  was  proving 
to  be  a good  deal  like  those  net  snares 
which  hunters  of  circus  animals  use,  the 
more  he  struggled  to  free  himself  the 
more  he  became  entangled. 

Abruptly,  silently,  he  took  his  leave 
of  Mrs.  Allen.  He  feared  that  if  he 
said  more  she  might  construe  it  as  a 
request  that  she  should  immediately  lay 
his  proposal  before  Mabel.  With  a 
despairing,  haunted  look  he  sought  the 
board  walk. 

Carpenters  were  hammering  and  saw- 
ing, painters  were  busy  in  the  booths,  a 
few  old  ladies  sat  about  in  the  sun,  here 
and  there  a happy  youngster  dug  in  the 
sand  with  a tin  shovel.  Decatur  envied 
them  all.  They  were  sane,  rational  per- 
sons, who  were  not  likely  to  be  inter- 
viewed and  trapped  into  saying  fool 
things.  Their  acts  were  not  liable  to 
be  misconstrued. 

Seeing  a pier  jutting  out,  he  heedless- 
ly followed  it  to  the  very  end.  And 
there,  on  one  of  the  seats  built  for  sum- 
mer guests,  he  found  Jane. 

u Where  is  Mabel  ?”  she  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

“ She  is  having  her  hair  done  and  her 
nails  polished,  I believe,”  said  Decatur, 
gloomily,  dropping  down  beside  Jane. 

“ She  is  being  prepared,  as  nearly  as 
I can  gather,  to  receive  a proposal 
of  marriage.” 

“ Ah ! Then  you — ” She  turned  to 

him  inquiringly. 

“ It  appears  so  now,”  he  admitted.  “ I 
have  been  talking  to  her  mother.” 

“ Oh,  I see.”  She  said  it  quietly, 
gently,  in  a tone  of  submission. 

“ But  you  don’t  see,”  he  protested. 
w No  one  sees;  that  is,  no  one  sees  things 
as  they  really  arc.  Do  you  think,  Jane, 
that  you  could  listen  to  me  for  a few 
moments  without  jumping  at  conclusions, 
without  assuming  that  you  know  exactly 
what  I am  going  to  say  before  I have 
said  it?” 

She  said  that  she  would  try. 

“ Then  I would  like  to  make  a con- 
fession to  you.” 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to — to  make  it 
first  to  Mabel?’’ 

“ No,  it  would  not,’’  he  declared,  dog- 
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gedly.  “ It  concerns  that  interview  in 
which  I was  quoted  as  saying  things 
about  gray-eyed  girls.” 

“ Yes,  I read  it.  We  all  read  it.” 

“ I guessed  that  much.  Well,  I said 
those  things,  just  as  I was  quoted  as  say- 
ing them,  but  I did  not  mean  all  that  I 
was  credited  with  meaning.  I want  you 
to  believe,  Jane,  that  when  I admitted 
my  preference  for  gray  eyes  and — and 
all  that,  I was  thinking  of  one  gray-eyed 
girl  in  particular.  Can  you  believe  that  ?” 

“Oh,  I did  from  the  very  first;  that 
is,  I did  as  soon  as  Aunt  Judith — ” 

“ Never  mind  about  Aunt  Judith,”  in- 
terrupted Decatur,  firmly.  “ We  will  get 
to  her  in  time.  We  are  talking  now 
about  that  interview.  You  must  admit, 
Jane,  that  there  are  many  gray-eyed  girls 
in  the  country;  I don’t  know  just  how 
many,  thank  Heaven,  but  there  are  a lot 
of  them.  And  most  of  them  seem  not 
only  to  have  read  that  interview,  but  to 
have  made  a personal  application  of  my 
remarks.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that 
means  to  me?” 

“ Then  you  think  that  they  are  all  in — ” 

“No,  no!  I don’t  imagine  there’s  a 
single  one  that  cares  a bone  button  for 
me.  But  each  and  every  one  of  them 
thinks  that  I am  in  love  with  her,  or 
willing  to  be.  If  she  doesn’t  think  so, 
her  friends  do.  They  expect  me  to  pro- 
pose on  sight,  simply  because  of  what 
I have  said  about  gray  eyes.  You  doubt 
that?  Let  me  tell  you  what  occurred 
just  before  I left  town:  A person  whom 
I had  counted  as  a friend  got  together 
a whole  houseful  of  gray -eyed  girls,  and 
then  sent  for  me  to  come  and  make  my 
choice.  That  is  what  drove  me  from  the 
city.  That  is  why  I came  to  Ocean  Park 
in  June.” 

“ But  the  one  particular  gray-eyed  girl 
that  you  mentioned?  IIow  was  it  that 
you  happened  to — ” 

“It  was  sheer  good  fortune,  Jane,  that 
I found  you  here.” 

Decatur  had  slipped  a tentative  arm 
along  the  seat-back.  lie  was  leaning  to- 
wards Jane,  regarding  her  with  melan- 
choly tenderness. 

“That  you  found  me T she  said,  woti- 
deringly.  “ Oh,  you  mean  that  it  was 
fortunate  you  found  vs  here  ?” 

“ No,  I don’t.  I mean  you — y-o-u,  sec- 
ond person  singular.  Haven’t  you  guessed 


by  this  time  who  was  the  particular  gray- 
eyed girl  I had  in  mind  ?” 

“Of  course  I have;  it  was  Mabel, 
wasn’t  it?” 

“Mabel!  Oh,  hang  Mabel!  Jane,  it 
was  you.” 

“ Me ! Why,  Decatur' Brown !”  Either 
surprise  or  indignation  rang  in  her  tone. 
He  concluded  that  it  must  be  the  latter. 

“ Oh,  well,”  he  said,  dejectedly,  “ I had 
no  right  to  suppose  that  you’d  like  it. 
It’s  the  truth,  though,  and  after  so  much 
misunderstanding  I am  glad  you  know  it. 
I want  you  to  know  that  it  was  you  who 
inspired  Sunday  Weeks,  if  any  one  did. 
I have  never  mentioned  this  before,  have 
not  admitted  it,  even  to  myself,  until 
now.  But  I realize  that  it  is  true.  We 
have  been  a long  time  apart,  but  the 
memory  of  you  has  never  faded  for  a 
day,  for  an  hour.  So,  when  I tried  to 
describe  the  most  charming  girl  of  whom 
I could  think,  I was  describing  you.  As 
I wrote,  there  was  constantly  before  me 
the  vision  of  your  dear  gray  eyes,  and — ” 

“ Decatur ! Look  at  me.  Look  me 
straight  in  the  eyes  and  tell  me  if  they 
are  gray.” 

He  looked.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he 
had  been  looking  into  her  eyes  for  sev- 
eral moments.  Now  there  was  something 
so  compelling  about  her  tone  that  he 
bent  all  his  faculties  to  the  task.  This 
time  he  looked  not  with  that  blindness 
peculiar  to  those  who  love,  but,  for  the 
moment,  discerningly,  seeingly.  And 
they  were  not  gray  eyes  at  all.  They 
were  a clear,  brilliant  hazel. 

“ Why — why !”  he  gasped  out,  choking- 
ly. “ I — I have  always  thought  of  them 
as  gray  eyes.” 

“ If  that  isn’t  just  like  a man !”  she 
exclaimed,  shrugging  away  from  him. 
Her  quarter  profile  revealed  those  thinly 
curved  lips  pursed  into  a most  delicious 
pout.  “ You  acknowledge,  don’t  you,  that 
they’re  not  gray?”  she  flung  at  him  over 
her  shoulder — an  adorable  shoulder,  De- 
catur thought. 

“ Oh,  I admit  it,”  he  groaned. 

“ Then — then  why  don’t  you  go  away  ?” 

It  was  just  that  trembling  little  quaver 
on  the  low  notes  which  spurred  him  on 
to  cast  the  die. 

“Jane,”  he  whispered,  “I  don’t  want 
to  go  away,  and  I don’t  want  you  to  send 
me.  It  isn’t  gray  eyes  that  I care  for. 
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or  ever  have  eared  for.  It's  been  just 
you,  your  own  dear,  charming  self.” 

“ No,  it  hasn’t  been.  I haven’t  even  a 
piquant  chin.” 

“ That  doesn’t  matter.  What  is  a 
piquant  chin,  anyway?” 

“ You  ought  to  know;  you  wrote  it.” 

“ So  I did,  but  I didn’t  know  what  it 
meant.  I just  knew  that  it  ought  to  mean 
something  charming,  which  you  are.” 

“ I’m  not.  And  I am  not  accomplished. 
I don’t  sing,  I don’t  play,  I don’t  draw.” 

“ Thanks  be  for  that ! I don’t,  either. 
But  I think  you  are  the  dearest  girl  in 
the  world.” 

At  that  she  turned  to  him  and  smiled 
a little  in  the  way  that  only  Jane  could 
smile. 

“ You  told  me  that  once  before,  a long 
time  ago,  you  know.” 

“ And  you  have  not  forgotten  ?” 

“ No.  I — you  9ee — I didn’t  want  to 
forget.” 

Had  it  been  August,  or  even  July, 
doubtless  a great  number  of  vacationists 
would  have  been  somewhat  shocked  at 


what  Decatur  did  then.  But  it  was 
early  June,  you  remember,  and  on  the 
far  end  of  the  Ocean  Park  fishing-pier 
were  only  these  two,  with  just  the 
dancing  blue  ocean  in  front,  and  a white 
gull  overhead. 

“ But,”  she  said  at  length,  after  many 
other  and  more  important  things  had  been 
said  between  them,  “ what  will  Aunt 
Judith  say?” 

“ I suppose  she’ll  think  me  a lucky  dog 
— and  slightly  color-blind,”  chuckled  De- 
catur, joyously.  “ But  come,”  he  went 
on,  helping  her  to  rise  and  retaining  both 
her  hands,  swaying  them  back  and  forth 
clasped  in  his,  as  children  do  in  the  game 
of  London  Bridge, — “come,”  he  repeat- 
ed, impulsively,  “ while  my  courage  is 
high  let  us  go  and  break  the  news  to 
your  aunt  Judith.” 

There  was,  however,  no  need.  Looming 
ponderously  in  the  middle  distance  of  the 
pier’s  vista,  a lorgnette  held  to  her  eyes, 
and  a frozen  look  of  horror  on  her  ample 
features,  was  Aunt  Judith  herself. 


My  Angel 

BY  JOHN  B.  TABS 

O LITTLE  Child,  that  once  was  T, 
And  still  in  part  must  be, 
When  other  children  pass  me  by. 
Again  thy  face  I see. 


Whore  art  thou?  can  the  Innocence 
That  here  no  more  remains, 
Forget,  tho’  early  banished  hence, 
What  Memory  retains? 


Alas!  and  couldst  thou  look  upon 
The  features  that  were  thine, 
To  see  of  tender  graces  none 
Abiding  now  in  mine, 


Thy  heart,  compassionate,  would  plead. 
And,  haply,  not  in  vain. 

As  Angel  Guardian,  home  to  lead 
The  wanderer  again. 
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Shakespeare’s  “King  Henry  VI” 

CRITICAL  COMMENT  BY  ERNEST  RHYS 

PICTURES  BY  EDWIN  A . ABBEY , 

PART  I 


AT  the  time  when  the  London  stage 
was  history’s  looking-glass,  the 
L old  tragic  Contention  of  the  two 
famous  Houses,  Lancaster  and  York, 
and  the  preceding  tragedy  in  which  Tal- 
bot confronted  Joan  of  Arc,  could  offer 
an  afternoon’s  entertainment  of  which 
the  playgoer  never  seemed  to  tire.  Now 
these  Henry  VI.  plays  are  rarely  or  never 
acted  and  little  read;  and  this  may  be, 
in  some  degree,  owing  to  their  mixed 
authorship  and  the  doubt  of  Shake- 
speare’s real  part  in  them.  But  the 
confusion  of  authors  only  adds  piquancy 
to  their  interest  once  we  turn  from  the 
stage  to  the  tommon-room  of  the  theatre. 
Then  we  see  that,  whether  little  or  much 
is  allotted  to  one  playwright  or  another, 
the  sheer  interest  of  craftsmanship  in 
them  is  extraordinary.  In  all  three  parts 
we  are  able  to  watch  the  hand  of  Mar- 
lowe spiriting  Shakespeare’s  as  it  can  be 
seen  nowhere  else  to  the  like  effect,  and 
it  was  the  subtle  commerce  of  the 
two  that  wrought  what  one  of  their 
older  associates  might  teach  us  to  call 
the  “ second  metamorphosis  ” of  the 
Elizabethan  stage. 

That  is  not  all.  Behind  Marlowe  we 
see  the  figures  of  the  two  golden  prodi- 
gals, Greene  and  Peele,  and  detect  in 
their  voices  a natural  accord  with  his. 
Some  of  the  Shakespearian  adepts  hear 
still  other  notes, — Lodge’s  particularly; 
and  indeed  the  various  accents,  clear  or 
confused,  which  appear  to  be  lurking  in 
the  theatre  are  bewildering.  Behind  the 
one  formal  voice  we  presently  distinguish 
three  or  four  more,  and  then  we  are 
tempted  to  refine  our  ears  a half-tone 
further  and  imagine  still  others,  until  we 
arrive  at  something  wholly  confused;  a 
hubbub  innumerous  as  that  heard  by  the 
King  and  Queen  when  the  Commons 
pressed  to  the  door  after  the  good  Duke 


Humphrey’s  death  — the  “noise  of  a 
crowd,”  as  the  stage  directions  say.  It 
is  as  though  all  London  had  made  a play, 
gathering  up  first  its  old  wives’  gossip  of 
a Maid  of  Orleans  and  a Talbot  and  the 
whole  contention  between  the  two  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  then  hand- 
ing in  this  gossip’s  budget  at  the  thea- 
tre door. 

Every  proverb,  every  fable  of  a great 
event  at  home  or  in  France,  that  could 
help  to  bring  two  mighty  monarchies 
into  a cockpit  and  give  the  history 
of  the  reign  its  “great  accompt,”  was 
hidden  in  that  news-packet.  Under  the 
hands  of  the  playwrights  it  kindled 
as  a telegram  from  the  seat  of  war 
quickens  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fleet  Street  conjurors. 

The  kind  of  expectation  in  the  play- 
goer, on  which  the  dramatist  counted  in 
this  kindling  of  history,  was  very  dif- 
ferent to  that  set  going  by  strict 
tragedy.  In  plays  of  the  Henry  VI. 
type,  the  direct  dramatic  interest  in  the 
tragic  assay  of  character  and  human 
nature  is  eked  out  by  a continual  call 
upon  popularly  remembered  and  stated 
event.  A gap  in  the  plot,  a lapse  in  the 
consistency  of  motive  or  of  character, 
is  easily  mended  by  the  writer  of  a 
history  play  if  he  will  only  draw  a cov- 
ering scene  out  of  the  immense  fund 
of  tradition  open  to  him.  This  must 
have  been  a great  temptation  to  the 
minor  dramatist,  who  had  to  shuffle  to- 
gether a set  of  scenes  in  a hurry  to  meet 
some  sudden  demand  from  the  playhouse. 

It  was  certainly  a temptation  to  which 
the  minor  men  who  wrote  the  earlier 
drafts  of  the  Henry  VI.  plays  yielded 
to  the  utmost.  And  though  the  feeling 
of  a reader  of  a play  in  a chimney- 
corner  to-day  is  very  unlike  that  of  a 
typical  early  Elizabethan  playgoer,  yet 
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he  can  yet  contrive  to  realize  something 
of  that  added  sensation  of  history  still 
vivid  in  men’s  minds  and  not  merely 
written  in  books  which  gave  a sort  of 
sanction  to  many  things  otherwise  with- 
out apparent  art  or  excuse.  Indeed,  one 
finds,  as  one  tries  to  analyze  the  various 
effect  of  these  particular  history-plays, 
that  in  reading  and  rereading  them  one 
is  more  often  drawing  upon  one’s  sense 
of  history  than  on  one’s  sense  of  tragedy 
and  the  dramatic  exigencies. 

We  are  all  nowadays  more  or  less  com- 
plex in  our  discrimination  and  in  our 
working  sense  of  what  we  can  let  pass 
and  what  we  cannot  pass,  or  what  we  can 
only  half  approve;  and  in  this  elaborate 
stage-epic  which  is  called  Shakespeare’s 
’ and  which  is  really  Everyman’s,  we  have 
full  provision  truly  for  all  our  critical 
moods,  conceits,  and  hesitations.  And 
between  epic  and  dramatic,  and  actual 
history  and  the  acted  drama,  we  may  turn 
leaf  after  leaf  of  this  trilogy,  and  still 
remain  confused,  and  inclined  to  say 
with  the  eloquent  archbishop  in  Henry 
the  Fifth, — 

....  I this  infer: 

That  many  things  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  eontrariously ; 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 

Fly  to  one  mark. 

The  triple  pageant  of  history,  painted  in 
the  ITenry  the  Sixth  plays,  opens  greatly 
to  a sound  of  funeral  music ; and  this  com- 
memoration of  the  mighty  dead  has  its 
perfect  scene  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
whose  stone  the  heart  of  that  old  royalty 
may  be  said  to  be  wrapped.  The  body 
of  King  Henry  Y.  is  brought  there  in 
state;  but  the  dead-march  is  broken  by 
the  call  to  action  and  the  news  of  French 
losses.  The  scene  shifts:  we  are  in 
France,  before  Orleans,  and  we  have 
alarms  and  a retreat  to  prepare  for  Joan 
of  Arc.  Again  we  are  in  London  at  the 
Tower  gates,  and  it  is  blue  coats  against 
tawny  coats  and  Duke  Humphrey  against 
Winchester,  and  the  Mayor  of  London  to 
erv  pence.  And  now  the  scene  is  Or- 
leans again,  and  enter  Talbot  “dreadful 
to  the  French”;  and  there  is  a murder- 
ous cannon-shot  to  show  what  risks  he 
survived  and  prove  him  all  but  immune, 
a >cene  to  delight  the  ’prentices.  Anon 
we  have  more  fighting,  and  the  forces 


of  the  infernal  and  La  Pucellc  start  up 
against  the  Heaven-kept  Captain.  But 
Joan  is  acclaimed  at  the  end  by  Charles 
the  Dauphin,  in  a line  which  rings  pro- 
phetical and  which  only  recently  had 
its  fulfilment: 

But  Joan  la  Pucellc  shall  be  France’s  saint. 

One  must  dip  deep  into  the  old  Chron- 
icles of  Raphael  Hollinshed  for  the 
first  draft  of  Talbot’s  and  Joan  of  Arc’s 
stage  cartoons.  We  come  in  Hollinshed 
upon  the  very  scene  where  Joan  of  Are  is 
first  led  to  the  Dolphin  (as  he  calls  him), 
in  his  gallerie,  where  Charles  hides  be- 
hind “ other  gay  lords.”  But  La  Pucelle 
picks  him  out  with  a salutation  which, 
says  the  Chronicler,  mars  all.* 

A fewr  pages  further,  we  find  the  English 
king  indignant  because  the  French  king 
had  “ by  allurement  of  a diuelish  witch  ” 
taken  upon  him  the  name,  title,  and  dig- 
nity of  King  of  France.  Again  we  read 
how  at  the  Siege  of  Paris  (after  St. 
Denis)  the  English  “ threw  down  Jone 
their  great,  goddesse  into  the  bottom  of 
the  towne  ditch,  where  she  lay  behind  the 
backe  of  an  asse,”  sore  hurt  in  the  leg, 
till  the  time  that  she  was  drawn  “all 
durtie  out  of  the  mire”  by  Guisehard  of 
Thielbrone.  Hollinshed  does  not  con- 
sider the  infamy  of  her  being  sold  to 
the  enemy  for  “ five  thousand  pounds 
(French  crowns)  in  money,  and  150 
crowns  rent.” 

But  anything  was  good  enough  for  the 
brave  Maid  of  Orleans,  according  to  IIol- 
1 inshed.  lie  tells  us  in  one  page,  of  her 
eampestrall  conversation  with  wicked 
spirits,  and  how,  being  “ all  damnablie 
taithlesse.  she  was  a pernicious  instru- 
ment to  Host ili tie  and  bloudshcd  in  diu- 
elish witchcraft  and  sorcerie.”  In  short, 

Joan  of  Arc  richly  deserved  to  burn,  by 
his  reckoning.  After  her  martyrdom,  her 
ashes  were  carried  without  the  town 
walls  and  shaken  into  the  wind.  An- 
other page  or  two,  and  lie  reduces  the 
witchcraft  which  he  has  been  solemnly 
denouncing  to  the  ridiculous  by  telling 

* The  scene  is  painted  in  much  the  same 
wav  in  Martial  d’Auvergne's  ballad: 

T.e  rov  par  jeu  si  alia  dire: 

**  A!  urn  mve,  ec  ne  suis  pas!” 

A cpioy  idle  respondit:  “Sire, 

Cost  os  vniis,  >i  je  lie  faulx  pas.” 
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how  the  English  captured  one  called 
“ the  Sheepheard,  a simple  man  and 
a sillie  soule,”  but  yet  of  such  repute, 
that  the  French  believed  if  he  merely 
touched  the  wall  of  any  town  they  were 
besieging,  it  would  straightway  fall  down. 

Returning  from  the  Chronicles  to  the 
play-books,  we  shall  find  we  have  travelled 
far  into  the  heart  of  the  first  part  and 
reached  its  second  act  and  the  fourth 
scene — the  famous  scene  in  the  Temple 
Gardens — before  the  voice  that  we  look  for 
sounds  in  it,  ample,  easily  accordant,  in- 
stinctively dramatic.  The  scene  of  Mor- 
timer in  the  Tower,  which  follows,  is  good 
Elizabethan  commonplace,  with  one  or 
two  finer  creative  touches.  The  third  act 
opens  with  another  typical  London  ta- 
bleau of  history  — at  the  Parliament 
Houses — and  we  have  some  faction-fight- 
ing before  we  get  back  to  France  and 
to  Rouen.  These  vociferous  fighting 
scenes  where  Talbot  and  Joan  of  Arc  en- 
counter were  the  really  popular  sensations 
in  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.  So  we 
gather  from  Nash’s  Piers  Penniless , pub- 
lished in  1592,  where  he  speaks  of  the  dra- 
matic other-life  of  u brave  Talbot, — the 
terror  of  the  French.”  In  the  fourth  act 
and  in  its  second  scene  we  have  Talbot 
broadly  painted  at  last  by  the  master 
hand:  where  he  sets  the  trumpet  sound- 
ing before  Bordeaux.  But  the  French 
General’s  retort,  “ Thou  ominous  and 
fearful  owl  of  death,”  is  not  so  con- 
vincing, not  at  any  rate  in  its  open- 
ing. The  heroic  resonance  of  the  later 
lines  accords  much  better  with  Talbot’s 
stage  valiancy. 

The  Plains  of  Gascony  succeed ; and 
we  see  a Sir  William  Lucy  on  the  stage 
before  we  return  to  Bordeaux  with  the 
same  heroic  note  and  with  the  two  Tal- 
bots father  and  son  sounding  it,  but  not  to 
Shakespeare's  setting.  Then  come  their 
equally  doubtful  closing  scenes,  and  the 
act  ends  with  La  Pucelle’s  meanly  con- 
ceived triumph.  Next  act,  and  she  too 
meets  her  doom  shamefully  and  hor- 
ribly, and  the  one  consolation  is  here  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  not  a single  word  or 
line  of  it.  The  play  ends  with  the  tire- 
some eloquence  of  Suffolk  in  his  role  of 
queen’s  showman.  “ France  is  lost  in  this 
play,”  we  are  reminded  by  Dr.  John- 
son; but  the  stage  is  swept  and  made 
handsomely  ready  for  the  corning  of 


Margaret  of  Anjou.  And  although,  or  be- 
cause, this  first  play  was  written  long 
after  its  two  successors,  the  interest  in 
the  lady  Margaret  and  her  coming  is  as 
clearly  provoked  and  left  in  suspense, 
as  was  ever  a coming  love-sensation  by 
an  old-fashioned  serial  romance.  There 
is  a distinct  promise,  too,  not  only  of 
beauty,  birth,  “ peerless  feature,”  but  of 
what  is  ominous  enough  in  contrast  with 
the  young  king’s  acknowledgment  of  his 
own  insusceptibility  to  love  and  weak 
will — of  “ her  valiant  courage  and  un- 
daunted spirit !”  One’s  dramatic  curi- 
osity, at  this  point,  wholly  outruns  what 
one  remembers  of  this  strangely  assorted 
pair  of  royal  lovers  in  the  page  of  Eng- 
lish history.  For  Henry’s  nervous  eager- 
ness is  not  for  love’s  delight  and  the 
young  lover’s  rapture,  but  only  — sad 
confession  ! — for  care’s  relief : 

I feel  such  sharp  dissention  in  my  breast, 

Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 

As  I am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 
Take  therefore  shipping;  post,  my  lord,  to 
France ; 

Agree  to  any  covenants;  and  procure 
That  lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crown’d 
King  Henry’s  faithful  and  anointed  queen : . . . 

Be  gone,  1 say : for  till  you  so  return 
I rest  perplexed  with  a thousand  cares. 

But  it  is  not  the  title-character  and 
his  almost  modern  nervous  temperament 
that  one  remembers  best  in  this  first 
part,  fine  and  surely*  Shakespearian  as  - 
are  some  of  the  indicative  strokes  that 
tell  his  characteristic  ailment  and  con- 
scious want  of  red  blood.  It  is  the  full- 
blooded  Talbot;  and  Talbot  in  his  most 
martial  last  effect  is  (if  you  get  back 
to  the  business  of  finding  the  authors 
concerned  in  the  play)  without  a doubt 
Shakespeare’s  in  that  which  makes  him 
really  vital.  Again  the  scene  of  the  Two 
Roses  in  the  Temple  Gardens  is  Shake- 
speare’s by  common  consent.  But  else- 
where Marlowe’s  voice,  and  a voice  now 
like  Greene’s,  now  like  Peele’s,  speak  in 
perplexing  alternation.  And  there  are 
often  lines  so  thin  and  common  that  they 
are  not  worthy  of  Greene — unless  he  were 
drunk,  and  very  drunk  indeed.  Even  the 
obvious  and  easy  imagery  prompted  by 
the  Two  Roses  is  so  flat  on  occasion  that 
a Lord  Lvtton  of  Elizabeth’s  days  might 
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have  written  it.  And  Talbot  too, — the 
best  of  him  is  great : 

Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing 
fire ! 

The  poorest  is  very  poor,  or  it  tends 
to  the  rant  of  the  buckram  warrior,  which 
Marlowe  supplied  in  perfection  to  take 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  redeeming  it 
as  he  wrote  or  laughing  perhaps  at  its 
crudity.  There  is  no  very  redeeming 
note  here: 

Foul  tiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  despite, 
Encompass’d  with  thy  lustful  paramours! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a man  half-dead? 
Damsel,  I’ll  have  a bout  with  you  again, 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame! 

Who  composed  this  delicate  piece  of 
bravado?  Who  burlesqued  it  afterwards? 
We  seem  to  hear  something  very  like  Pis- 
tol's voice: 

O braggard  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is 
near ; 

Therefore  exhale. 

Talbot  then  may  serve  as  test-charac- 
ter. Whoever  made  the  first  draught. 


Shakespeare  completed  the  portrait,  as 
once  a divine  artist  painted  out  and 
painted  in  and  made  a finished  or  living 
picture  out  of  a student’s  poor  study  of  a 
Dante’s  head. 

We  can  use  Joan  of  Arc,  La  Pucelle, 
as  another  test.  She  is  not  all  of  a 
piece,  it  is  true;  for  at  her  first  ap- 
pearance she  is  sympathetically  drawn, 
and  the  lines  suggest  a portrait  by  a 
gentler  hand  than  Marlowe’s;  but  it  is 
not  Shakespeare’s.  Afterwards  she  grows 
into  a formidable  hag;  and  the  workman- 
ship is  vile.  One  imagines  to  see  an  old 
English  chap-book,  with  an  ugly  wood- 
cut  of  the  French  witch  and  the  famil- 
iars that  attend  her. 

Only  in  Act  III.,  Scene  3 in  this 
first  part,  does  one  seem  to  hear  Shake- 
speare speak — in  the  appeal  that  wins 
Burgundy  back  to  France.  But  after 
the  death  of  Talbot  and  his  son,  there 
can  be  no  more  stage-sympathy  for  her 
who  was  his  monstrous  rival  and  who 
survived  him.  Popular  feeling  at  that 
day  would  not  have  borne  a sympathet- 
ically treated  heroine.  And  so,  all  her 
maiden-warrior’s  shining  colors  gone, 
she  is  a hag  and  anybody’s  wanton,  and 
the  devil  himself  peeps  over  her  shoulder. 
[TO  BE  COMPLETED  IX  NOVEMBER  NUMBER.] 


The  Return 

BY  CHARLOTTE  WILSON 

And  so  at  last  I trod  the  ways 
1 once  had  found  so  fair, 

L To  find  the  rose  of  memory 
Had  drooped  and  faded  there. 

Noon,  on  the  strange-familiar  ways; — 
Dust,  and  the  common  things: 

Until,  at  last,  the  day  spread  out 
For  llight  its  lovely  wings. 

And  let  their  golden  shadows  fall 
Across  the  fields  I knew. 

And  then  the  sudden  splendor  came 
As  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Like  the  old  smile  across  a face 
WhoH*  early  charm  is  spent. 

That  light  of  unforgotten  days 
Trembled, — and  eame, — and  went  ! 
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Old  Woman  Magoun 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


THE  hamlet  of  Barry’s  Ford  is  sit- 
uated in  a sort  of  high  valley 
among  the  mountains.  Below  it 
the  hills  lie  in  moveless  curves  like  a 
petrified  ocean;  above  it  they  rise  in 
green-cresting  waves  which  never  break. 
It  is  Barry's  Ford  because  at  one  time 
the  Barry  fa  mil  y was  the  most  important 
in  the  place;  and  Ford  because  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hamlet  the  lit- 
tle turbulent  Barry  River  is  fordable. 
There  is,  however,  now  a rude  bridge 
across  the  river. 

Old  Woman  Magoun  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  bridge  to 
pass.  She  haunted  the  miserable  little 
grocery,  wherein  whiskey  and  hands  of 
tobacco  were  the  most  salient  features 
of  the  stock  in  trade,  and  she  talked 
much.  She  would  elbow  herself  into  the 
midst  of  a knot  of  idlers  and  talk. 

“ That  bridge  ought  to  be  built  this 
very  summer,”  said  Old  Woman  Magoun. 
She  spread  her  strong  arms  like  wings 
and  sent  the  loafers,  half  laughing,  half 
angry,  flying  in  every  direction.  “If  I 
were  a man  said  she,  “ Fd  go  out  this 
very  minute  and  lay  the  fust  log.  Ef  I 
were  a passed  of  lazy  men  lavin’  round. 
I’d  start  up  for  once  in  my  life.  I 
would.”  The  men  cowered  visibly — all 
except  Nelson  Harry;  he  swore  under  his 
breath  and  strode  over  to  the  counter. 

Old  Woman  Magoun  looked  after  him 
majestically.  “You  can  cuss  all  you 
want  to.  Nelson  Harry,”  said  she;  “I 
ain't  afraid  of  you.  I don’t  expect  you 
to  lay  ary  log  of  the  bridge,  but  I’m 
goin  to  have  it  built  this  very  summer.” 
She  did.  The  weakness  of  the  masculine 
element,  in  Barry’s  Ford  laid  it  low  be- 
fore such  strenuous  feminine*  assertion. 

Old  Woman  Magoun  and  some  other 
women  planned  a treat — two  sucking 
pigs,  and  pies,  and  sweet  cake — for  a re- 
ward after  the  bridge*  should  be  finished. 
They  even  viewed  leniently  the  increased 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits. 


“ It  seems  queer  to  me,”  Old  Wom- 
an Magoun  said  to  Sally  Jinks,  “ that 
men  can’t  do  nothin’  without  havin’  to 
drink  and  chew  to  keep  their  sperits  up. 
Lord!  I’ve  worked  all  my  life  and  never 
done  nuther.” 

“Men  is  different,”  said  Sally  Jinks. 

“ Yes,  they  lie,”  assented  Old  Woman 
Magoun,  with  open  contempt. 

The  two  women  sat  on  a bench  in  front 
of  Old  Woman  Magoun’s  house,  and  little 
Lily  Barry,  her  granddaughter,  sat  hold- 
ing her  doll  on  a small  mossy  stone 
near  by.  From  where  they  sat  they  could 
see  the  men  at  work  on  the  new  bridge. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  the  work. 

Lily  clasped  her  doll — a poor  old  rag 
thing — close  to  her  childish  bosom,  like  a 
little  mother,  and  her  face,  round  which 
curled  her  long  yellow  hair,  was  fixed 
upon  the  men  at  work.  Little  Lily  had 
never  been  allowed  to  run  with  the  other 
children  of  Barry’s  Ford.  Her  grand- 
mother had  taught  her  everything  she 
knew — which  was  not  much,  but  tend- 
ing at  least  to  a certain  measure  of 
spiritual  growth, — and  she,  as  it  were, 
poured  the  goodness  of  her  own  soul  into 
this  little  receptive  vase  of  another.  Lily 
was  firmly  grounded  in  her  knowledge 
that  it  was  wrong  to  lie  or  steal  or  dis- 
obey her  grandmother.  She  had  also  learn- 
ed that  one  should  lx*  very  industrious. 
It  was  seldom  that  Lily  sat  idly  holding 
her  doll-baby,  but  this  was  a holiday  be- 
cause of  the  bridge*.  She  looked  only  a 
child,  although  she  was  nearly  fourteen; 
her  mother  had  been  married  at  sixteen. 
That  is  Old  Woman  Magoun  said  that 
her  daughter.  Lily’*  mother,  had  married 
at  sixteen;  then*  had  been  rumors,  but 
no  one  had  dared  openly  gainsay  the  old 
woman.  She  said  that  her  daughter  had 
married  Nelson  Harry,  and  he  had  de- 
serted her.  She  had  lived  in  her  mother’s 
house,  and  Lily  had  been  born  there, 
and  she  had  died  when  the  baby  was 
only  a week  old.  Lily's  father.  Nelson 
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Barry,  was  the  fairly  dangerous  de- 
generate of  a good  old  family.  Nelson's 
father  before  him  had  been  bad;  Nelson 
projected  him  into  a suffering  future. 
He  was  now  the  last  of  the  family,  with 
the  exception  of  a sister  of  feeble  intel- 
lect, with  whom  he  lived  in  the  old  Barry 
house.  He  was  a middle-aged  man,  still 
handsome.  The  shiftless  population  of 
Barry's  Ford  looked  up  to  him  as  to  an 
evil  deity.  They  wondered  how  Old 
Woman  Magoun  dared  brave  him  as  she 
did.  But  Old  Woman  Magoun  had  with- 
in her  a mighty  sense  of  reliance  upon 
herself  as  being  on  the  right  track  in 
the  midst  of  a maze  of  evil,  which  gave 
her  courage.  Nelson  Barry  had  mani- 
fested no  interest  whatever  in  his  daugh- 
ter. Lily  seldom  saw  her  father.  She 
did  not  often  go  to  the  store  which  was 
his  favorite  haunt.  Her  grandmother 
took  care  that  she  should  not  do  so. 

However,  that  afternoon  she  departed 
from  her  usual  custom  and  sent  Lily 
to  the  store. 

She  came  in  from  the  kitchen,  whither 
she  had  been  to  baste  the  roasting  pig. 
“ There's  no  use  talkin',"  said  she,  “ I’ve 
got  to  have  some  more  salt.  I've  jest 
used  the  very  last  I had  to  dredge  over 
that  pig.  I've  got  to  go  to  the  store.” 

Sally  Jinks  looked  at  Lily.  “Why 
don't  you  send  her  ?”  she  asked. 

Old  Woman  Magoun  gazed  irresolutely 
at  the  girl.  She  was  herself  very  tired. 
It  did  not  seem  to  her  that  she  could  drag 
herself  up  the  dusty  hill  to  the  store. 
She  glanced  with  covert  resentment  at 
Sally  Jinks.  She  thought  that  she  might 
offer  to  go.  But  Sally  Jinks  said  again, 
“ Why  don't  you  let  her  go  ?"  and  looked 
with  a languid  eye  at  Lily  holding  her 
doll  on  the  stone. 

Lily  was  watching  the  men  at  work 
on  the  bridge,  with  her  childish  delight 
in  a spectacle  of  any  kind,  when  her 
grandmother  addressed  her. 

“ Guess  I'll  let  you  go  down  to  the 
store  an’  git  some  salt,  Lily,"  said  she. 

The  girl  turned  uncomprehending  eyes 
upon  her  grandmother  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice.  She  had  been  filled  with  one 
of  the  innocent  reveries  of  childhood. 
Lily  had  in  her  the  making  of  an  artist 
or  a poet.  Her  prolonged  childhood 
went  to  prove  it,  and  also  her  retro- 
spective eyes,  as  clear  and  blue  as  blue 
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light  itself,  which  seemed  to  see  past 
all  that  she  looked  upon.  She  had  not 
come  of  the  old  Barry  family  for  nothing. 
The  best  of  the  strain  was  in  her,  along 
with  the  splendid  stanchness  in  hum- 
ble lines  which  she  had  acquired  from 
her  grandmother. 

“Put  on  your  hat,”  said  Old  Woman 
Magoun ; “ the  sun  is  hot,  and  you  might 
git  a headache."  She  called  the  girl 
to  her  and  put  back  the  shower  of  fair 
curls  under  the  rubber  band  which  con- 
fined the  hat.  She  gave  Lily  some  money, 
and  watched  her  knot  it  into  a corner 
of  her  little  cotton  handkerchief.  “ Be 
careful  you  don't  lose  it,"  said  she,  “ and 
don't  stop  to  talk  to  anybody,  for  I am  in 
a hurry  for  that  salt.  Of  course  if  any- 
body speaks  to  you,  answer  them  polite, 
and  then  come  right  along." 

Lily  started,  her  pocket-handkerchief 
weighted  with  the  small  silver  dangling 
from  one  hand,  and  her  rag  doll  carried 
over  her  shoulder  like  a baby.  The  ab- 
surd travesty  of  a face  peeped  forth  from 
Lily's  yellow  curls.  Sally  Jinks  looked 
after  her  with  a sniff. 

“ She  ain't  goin'  to  carry  that  rag  doll 
to  the  store?"  said  she. 

“ She  likes  to,"  replied  Old  Woman 
Magoun,  in  a half-shamed  yet  defiantly 
extenuating  voice. 

“ Some  girls  at  her  age  is  thinkin' 
about  beaux  instead  of  rag  dolls,"  said 
Sally  Jinks. 

The  grandmother  bristled.  “ Lily  ain’t 
big  nor  old  for  her  age,"  said  she.  “ I 
ain't  in  any  hurry  to  have  her  git  mar- 
ried. She  ain't  none  too  strong." 

“ She's  got  a good  color,"  said  Sally 
Jinks.  She  was  crocheting  white  cotton 
lace,  making  her  thick  fingers  fly.  She 
really  knew  how  to  do  scarcely  anything 
except  to  crochet  that  coarse  lace;  some- 
how her  heavy  brain  or  her  fingers  had 
mastered  that. 

“ I know  she's  got  a beautiful  color," 
replied  Old  Woman  Magoun,  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  pride  and  anxiety,  “ but 
it  comes  an'  goes." 

“ I've  heard  that  was  a bad  sign,"  re- 
marked Sally  Jinks,  loosening  some 
thread  from  her  spool. 

“Yes,  it  is,"  said  the  grandmother. 

“ She's  nothin'  but  a baby,  though  she's 
quicker  than  most  to  learn." 

Lily  Barry  went  on  her  way  to  the 
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store.  She  was  clad  in  a scanty  short 
frock  of  blue  cotton;  her  hat  was  tipped 
back,  forming  an  oval  frame  for  her  in- 
nocent face.  She  was  very  small,  and 
walked  like  a child,  with  the  clap-clap 
of  little  feet  of  babyhood.  She  might 
have  been  considered,  from  her  looks, 
under  ten. 

Presently  she  heard  footsteps  behind 
her;  she  turned  around  a little  timidly 
to  see  who  was  coming.  When  she  saw 
a handsome,  well-dressed  man,  she  felt 
reassured.  The  man  came  alongside  and 
glanced  down  carelessly  at  first,  then  his 
look  deepened.  He  smiled,  and  Lily  saw 
he  was  very  handsome  indeed,  and  that 
his  smile  was  not  only  reassuring,  but 
wonderfully  sweet  and  compelling. 

“ Well,  little  one,”  said  the  man, 
“ where  are  you  bound,  you  and  your 
dolly?” 

“ I am  going  to  the  store  to  buy  some 
salt  for  grandma,”  replied  Lily,  in  her 
sweet  treble.  She  looked  up  in  the  man’s 
face,  and  he  fairly  started  at  the  revela- 
tion of  its  innocent  beauty.  He  regu- 
lated his  pace  by  hers,  and  the  two  went 
on  together.  The  man  did  not  speak 
again  at  once.  Lily  kept  glancing  timid- 
ly up  at  him,  and  every  time  that  she  did 
so  the  man  smiled  and  her  confidence 
increased.  Presently  when  the  man’s 
hand  grasped  her  little  childish  one 
hanging  by  her  side,  she  felt  a complete 
trust  in  him.  Then  she  smiled  up  at 
him.  She  felt  glad  that  this  nice  man 
had  come  along,  for  just  here  the  road 
was  lonely. 

After  a while  the  man  spoke.  44  What 
is  your  name,  little  one?”  he  asked, 
caressingly. 

“ Lily  Barry.” 

The  man  started.  44  What  is  your 
father’s  name?” 

44  Nelson  Barry,”  replied  Lily. 

The  man  whistled.  44  Is  your  mother 
dead  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

44  IIow  old  are  you,  my  dear  ?” 

44  Fourteen,”  replied  Lily. 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 
44  As  old  as  that  P 

Lily  suddenly  shrank  from  the  man. 
She  could  not  have  told  why.  She  pulled 
her  little  hand  from  his,  and  he  let  it 
go  with  no  remonstrance.  She  clasped 
both  her  arms  around  her  rag  doll,  in 


order  that  her  hand  should  not  be  free 
for  him  to  grasp  again. 

She  walked  a little  farther  away  from 
the  man,  and  he  looked  amused. 

“You  still  play  with  your  doll?”  he 
said,  in  a soft  voice. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Lily.  She  quick- 
ened her  pace  and  reached  the  store. 

When  Lily  entered  the  store,  Hiram 
Gates,  the  owner,  was  behind  the  coun- 
ter. The  only  man  besides  in  the  store 
was  Nelson  Barry.  He  sat  tipping  his 
chair  back  against  the  wall;  he  was  half 
asleep,  and  his  handsome  face  was  bris- 
tling with  a beard  of  several  days’  growth 
and  darkly  flushed.  He  opened  his  eyes 
when  Lily  entered,  the  strange  man  fol- 
lowing. He  brought  his  chair  down  on 
all  fours,  and  he  looked  at  the  man — not 
noticing  Lily  at  all — with  a look  com- 
pounded of  defiance  and  uneasiness. 

“ Hullo,  Jim !”  he  said. 

“ Hullo,  old  man !”  returned  the 
stranger. 

Lily  went  over  to  the  counter  and  asked 
for  the  salt,  in  her  pretty  little  voice. 
When  she  had  paid  for  it  and  was  cross- 
ing the  store,  Nelson  Barry  was  on 
his  feet. 

“ Well,  how  are  you,  Lily  ? It  is  Lily, 
isn’t  it?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Lily,  faintly. 

Her  father  bent  down  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  kissed  her,  and  the 
whiskey  odor  of  his  breath  came  into 
her  face. 

Lily  involuntarily  started,  and  shrank 
away  from  him.  Then  she  rubbed  her 
mouth  violently  with  her  little  cotton 
handkerchief,  which  she  held  gathered  up 
with  the  rag  doll. 

44  Damn  it  all ! I believe  she  is  afraid 
of  me,”  said  Nelson  Barry,  in  a thick 
voice. 

44  Looks  a little  like  it,”  said  the  other 
man,  laughing. 

44  It’s  that  damned  old  woman,”  said 
Nelson  Barry.  Then  he  smiled  again  at 
Lily.  “ I didn’t  know  what  a pretty  lit- 
tle daughter  I was  blessed  with,”  said 
he,  and  he  softly  stroked  Lily’s  pink 
cheek  under  her  hat. 

Now  Lily  did  not  shrink  from  him. 
Hereditary  instincts  and  nature  itself 
were  asserting  themselves  in  the  child’s 
innocent,  receptive  breast. 

Nelson  Barry  looked  curiously  at  Lily. 
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“How  old  are  you,  anyway,  child?” 
he  asked. 

“I’ll  be  fourteen  in  September,”  re- 
plied Lily. 

“ But  you  still  play  with  your  doll  ?” 
said  Barry,  laughing  kindly  down  at  her. 

Lily  hugged  her  doll  more  tightly  in 
spite  of  her  fathers  kind  voice.  “Yes, 
sir,”  she  replied. 

Nelson  glanced  across  at  some  glass 
jars  filled  with  sticks  of  candy.  “See 
here,  little  Lily;  do  you  like  candy?” 
said  he. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Wait  a minute.” 

Lily  waited  while  her  father  went  over 
to  the  counter.  Soon  he  returned  with 
a package  of  the  candy. 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  are  going  to 
carry  so  much,”  he  said,  smiling.  “ Sup- 
pose you  throw  away  your  doll?” 

Lily  gazed  at  her  father  and  hugged 
the  doll  tightly,  and  there  was  all  at  once 
in  the  child’s  expression  something  ma- 
ture. It  became  the  reproach  of  a wom- 
an. Nelson’s  face  sobered. 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,  Lily,”  he  said; 
“keep  your  doll.  Here;  I guess  you  can 
carry  this  candy  under  your  arm.” 

Lily  could  not  resist  the  candy.  She 
obeyed  Nelson’s  instructions  for  carrying 
it,  and  left  the  store  laden.  The  two 
men  also  left,  and  walked  in  the  opposite 
direction,  talking  busily. 

When  Lily  reached  home,  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  watching  for  her,  spied 
at  once  the  package  of  candy. 

“What’s  that?”  she  asked,  sharply. 

“ My  father  gave  it  to  me,”  answered 
Lily,  in  a faltering  voice.  Sally  regarded 
her  with  something  like  alertness. 

“Your  father?” 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

“Where  did  you  see  him?” 

“ In  the  store.” 

“He  gave  you  this  candy?” 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

“ What  did  he  say  ?” 

“ He  asked  me  how  old  I was,  and — ” 

“ And  what  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Lily;  and  it 
really  seemed  to  her  that  she  did  not 
know.  She  was  so  frightened  and  be- 
wildered by  it  all,  and,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  by  her  grandmother’s  face  as 
she  questioned  her. 

Old  Woman  Magoun’s  face  was  that 


of  one  upon  whom  a long-anticipated 
blow  had  fallen.  Sally  Jinks  gazed  at 
her  with  a sort  of  stupid  alarm.  • 

Old  Woman  Magoun  continued  to  gaze 
at  her  grandchild  with  that  look  of  ter- 
rible solicitude  as  if  she  saw  the  girl  in 
the  clutch  of  a tiger.  “ You  can’t  re- 
member what  else  he  said?”  she  asked, 
fiercely,  and  the  child  began  to  whim- 
per softly. 

“ No,  ma’am,”  she  sobbed.  “ I — don’t 
know,  and — ” 

“ And  what  ? Answer  me.” 

“ There  was  another  man  there.  A 
real  handsome  man.” 

“ Did  he  speak  to  you  ?”  asked  Old 
Woman  Magoun. 

“ Yes,  ma’am ; he  walked  along  with 
me  a piece,”  confessed  Lily,  with  a sob 
of  terror  and  bewilderment. 

“What  did  he  say  to  you?”  asked  Old 
Woman  Magoun,  with  a sort  of  despair. 

Lily  told,  in  her  little,  faltering,  fright- 
ened voice,  all  of  the  conversation  which 
she  could  recall.  It  sounded  harmless 
enough,  but  the  look  of  the  realization 
of  a long-expected  blow  never  left  her 
grandmother’s  face. 

The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  the 
bridge  was  nearing  completion.  Soon 
the  workmen  would  be  crowding  into  the 
cabin  for  their  promised  supper.  There 
became  visible  in  the  distance  far  up  the 
road  the  heavily  plodding  figure  of  an- 
other woman  who  had  agreed  to  come 
and  help.  Old  Woman  Magoun  turned 
again  to  Lily. 

“You  go  right  up-stairs  to  your  own 
chamber  now,”  said  she. 

“Good  land!  ain’t  you  goin’  to  let 
that  poor  child  stay  up  and  see  the  fun  ?” 
said  Sally  Jinks. 

“ You  jest  mind  your  own  business,” 
said  Old  Woman  Magoun,  forcibly,  and 
Sally  Jinks  shrank.  “You  go  right  up 
there  now,  Lily,”  said  the  grandmother, 
in  a softer  tone,  “ and  grandma  will  bring 
you  up  a nice  plate  of  supper.” 

“ When  be  you  goin’  to  let  that  girl 
grow  up?”  asked  Sally  Jinks,  when  Lily 
had  disappeared. 

“ She’ll  grow  up  in  the  Lord’s  good 
time,”  replied  Old  Woman  Magoun,  and 
there  was  in  her  voice  something  both 
sad  and  threatening.  Sally  Jinks  again 
shrank  a little. 

Soon  the  workmen  came  flocking  nois- 
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ily  into  the  house.  Old  Woman  Magoun 
and  her  two  helpers  served  the  bountiful 
supper.  Most  of  the  men  had  drunk  as 
much  as,  and  more  than,  was  good  for 
them,  and  Old  Woman  Magoun  had  stip- 
ulated that  there  was  to  be  no  drinking 
of  anything  except  coffee  during  supper. 

“ I’ll  git  you  as  good  a meal  as  I know 
how,”  she  said,  “ but  if  I see  ary  one  of 
you  drinkin’  a drop,  I’ll  run  you  all  out. 
If  you  want  anything  to  drink,  you  can 
go  up  to  the  store  afterward.  That’s  the 
place  for  you  to  go  to,  if  you’ve  got  to 
make  hogs  of  yourselves.  I ain’t  goin’ 
to  have  no  hogs  in  my  house.” 

Old  Woman  Magoun  was  implicitly 
obeyed.  She  had  a curious  authority 
over  most  people  when  she  chose  to  exer- 
cise it.  When  the  supper  was  in  full 
swing,  she  quietly  stole  up-stairs  and 
carried  some  food  to  Lily.  She  found 
the  girl,  with  the  rag  doll  in  her  arms, 
crouching  by  the  window  in  her  little 
rocking-chair — a relic  of  her  infancy, 
which  she  still  used. 

“ What  a noise  they  are  makin’,  grand- 
ma!” she  said,  in  a terrified  whisper,  as 
her  grandmother  placed  the  plate  before 
her  on  a chair. 

“ They’ve  ’most  all  of  ’em  been  drinkin’. 
They  air  a passel  of  hogs,”  replied  the 
old  woman. 

“ Is  the  man  that  was  with — with  my 
father  down  there  ?”  asked  Lily,  in  a 
timid  fashion.  Then  she  fairly  cowered 
before  the  look  in  her  grandmother’s  eyes. 

“ No,  he  ain’t;  and  what’s  more,  he 
never  will  be  down  there  if  I can  help 
it,”  said  Old  Woman  Magoun,  in  a 
fierce  whisper.  “ I know  who  he  is. 
They  can’t  cheat  me.  He’s  one  of  them 
Willises — that  family  the  Barrys  married 
into.  They’re  worse  than  the  Barrys,  ef 
they  have  got  money.  Eat  your  supper, 
and  put  him  out  of  your  mind,  child.” 

It  was  after  Lily  was  asleep,  when  Old 
Woman  Magoun  was  alone,  clearing  away 
her  supper  dishes,  that  Lily’s  father 
came.  The  door  was  closed,  and  he 
knocked,  and  the  old  woman  knew  at 
once  who  was  there.  The  sound  of  that 
knock  meant  as  much  to  her  as  the  whir 
of  a bomb  to  the  defender  of  a fortress. 
She  opened  the  door,  and  Nelson  Barry 
stood  there. 

“ Good  evening,  Mrs.  Magoun,”  he 
said. 


Old  Woman  Magoun  stood  before  him, 
filling  up  the  doorway  with  her  firm  bulk. 

“ Good  evening,  Mrs.  Magoun,”  said 
Nelson  Barry  again. 

“ I ain’t  got  no  time  to  waste,”  replied 
the  old  woman,  harshly.  “ I’ve  got  my 
supper  dishes  to  clean  up  after  them 
men.” 

She  stood  there  and  looked  at  him  as 
she  might  have  looked  at  a rebellious 
animal  which  she  was  trying  to  tame. 
The  man  laughed. 

“ It’s  no  use,”  said  he.  “ You  know  me 
of  old.  No  human  being  can  turn  me 
from  my  way  when  I am  once  started 
in  it.  You  may  as  well  let  me  come  in.” 

Old  Woman  Magoun  entered  the  house, 
and  Barry  followed  her. 

Barry  began  without  any  preface. 
“ Where  is  the  child  ?”  asked  he. 

“ Up-stairs.  She  has  gone  to  bed.’* 

“ She  goes  to  bed  early.” 

“ Children  ought  to,”  returned  the  old 
woman,  polishing  a plate. 

Barry  laughed.  “ You  are  keeping  her 
a child  a long  while,”  he  remarked,  in 
a soft  voice  which  had  a sting  in  it. 

“ She  is  a child,”  returned  the  old 
woman,  defiantly. 

“ Her  mother  was  only  three  years 
older  when  she  was  born.” 

The  old  woman  made  a sudden  motion 
toward  the  man  which  seemed  fairly 
menacing.  Then  she  turned  again  to  her 
dish-washing. 

“ I want  her,”  said  Barry. 

“ You  can’t  have  her,”  replied  the  old 
woman,  in  a still,  stern  voice. 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  can  help  your- 
self. You  have  always  acknowledged 
that  she  was  my  child.” 

The  old  woman  continued  her  task, 
but  her  strong  back  heaved.  Barry  re- 
garded her  with  an  entirely  pitiless  ex- 
pression. 

“ I am  going  to  have  the  girl,  that  is 
the  long  and  short  of  it,”  he  said,  “ and 
it  is  for  her  best  good,  too.  You  are  a 
fool,  or  you  would  see  it.” 

“ Her  best  good  ?”  muttered  the  old 
woman. 

“ Yes,  her  best  good.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  her,  anyway?  The 
girl  is  a beauty,  and  almost  a woman 
grown,  although  you  try  to  make  out  that 
she  is  a baby.  You  can’t  live  forever.” 

“ The  Lord  will  take  care  of  her,”  re- 
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plied  the  old  woman,  and  again  she 
turned  and  faced  him,  and  her  expres- 
sion was  that  of  a prophetess. 

“Very  well,  let  Him,”  said  Barry, 
easily.  “ All  the  same  I'm  going  to  have 
her,  and  I tell  you  it  is  for  her  best  good. 
Jim  Willis  saw  her  this  afternoon,  and — ” 

Old  Woman  Magoun  looked  at  him. 
“ Jim  Willis!”  she  fairly  shrieked. 

“ Well,  what  of  it  ?” 

“ One  of  them  Willises !”  repeated  the 
old  woman,  and  this  time  her  voice  was 
thick.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  she  were 
stricken  with  paralysis.  She  did  not 
enunciate  clearly. 

The  man  shrank  a little.  “ Now  what 
is  the  need  of  your  making  such  a fuss  ?” 
he  said.  “ I will  take  her,  and  Isabel 
will  look  out  for  her.” 

“Your  half-witted  sister?”  said  Old 
Woman  Magoun. 

“ Yes,  my  half  - witted  sister.  She 
knows  more  than  you  think.” 

“ More  wickedness.” 

“Perhaps.  Well,  a knowledge  of  evil 
is  a useful  thing.  How  are  you  going 
to  avoid  evil  if  you  don’t  know  what 
it  is  like?  My  sister  and  I will  take  care 
of  my  daughter.” 

The  old  woman  continued  to  look  at 
the  man,  but  his  eyes  never  fell.  Sud- 
denly her  gaze  grew  inconceivably  keen. 
It  was  as  if  she  saw  through  all  externals. 

“ I know  what  it  is,”  she  cried.  “ You 
have  been  playing  cards  and  you  lost, 
and  this  is  the  way  you  will  pay  him.” 

Then  the  man’s  face  reddened,  and  he 
swore  under  his  breath. 

“ Oh,  my  God !”  said  the  old  woman ; 
and  she  really  spoke  with  her  eyes  aloft 
as  if  addressing  something  outside  of 
them  both.  Then  she  turned  again  to 
her  dish-washing. 

The  man  cast  a dogged  look  at  her 
back.  “ Well,  there  is  no  use  talking. 
I have  made  up  my  mind,”  said  he, 
“ and  you  know  me  and  what  that  means. 
I am  going  to  have  the  girl.” 

“When?”  said  the  old  woman,  without 
turning  around. 

“Well,  I am  willing  to  give  you  a 
week.  Put  her  clothes  in  good  order 
before  she  comes.” 

The  old  woman  made  no  reply.  She 
continued  washing  dishes.  She  even 
handled  them  so  carefully  that  they 
did  not  rattle. 


“ You  understand,”  said  Barry.  “ Have 
her  ready  a week  from  to-day.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Old  Woman  Magoun,  “ I 
understand.” 

Nelson  Barry,  going  up  the  moun- 
tain road,  reflected  that  Old  Woman  Ma- 
goun had  a strong  character,  that  she 
understood  much  better  than  her  sex 
in  general  the  futility  of  withstanding 
the  inevitable. 

“Well,”  he  said  to  Jim  Willis  when 
he  reached  home,  “the  old  woman  did 
not  make  such  a fuss  as  I expected.” 

“ Are  you  going  to  have  the  girl  ?” 

“ Yes;  a week  from  to-day.  Look  here, 
Jim;  you’ve  got  to  stick  to  your  promise.” 

“All  right,”  said  Willis.  “Go  you 
one  better.” 

The  two  were  playing  at  cards  in 
the  old  parlor,  once  magnificent,  now 
squalid,  of  the  Barry  house.  Isabel,  the 
half-witted  sister,  entered,  bringing  some 
glasses  on  a tray.  She  had  learned  with 
her  feeble  intellect  some  tricks  like  a 
dog.  One  of  them  was  the  mixing  of 
sundry  drinks.  She  set  the  tray  on  a 
little  stand  near  the  two  men,  and 
watched  them  with  her  silly  simper. 

“ Clear  out  now  and  go  to  bed,”  her 
brother  said  to  her,  and  she  obeyed. 

Early  the  next  morning  Old  Woman 
Magoun  went  up  to  Lily’s  little  sleeping- 
chamber,  and  watched  her  a second  as 
she  lay  asleep,  with  her  yellow  locks 
spread  over  the  pillow.  Then  she  spoke. 
“ Lily,”  said  she, — “ Lily,  wake  up.  I 
am  going  to  Greenham  to  try  the  new 
bridge,  and  you  can  go  with  me.” 

Lily  immediately  sat  up  in  bed  and 
smiled  at  her  grandmother.  Her  eyes 
were  still  misty,  but  the  light  of  awaken- 
ing was  in  them. 

“ Get  right  up,”  said  the  old  woman. 
“ You  can  wear  your  new  dress  if  you 
want  to.” 

Lily  gurgled  with  pleasure  like  a baby. 
“ And  my  new  hat  ?”  asked  she. 

“ I don’t  care.” 

Old  Woman  Magoun  and  Lily  started 
for  Greenham  before  Barry  Ford,  which 
kept  late  hours,  was  fairly  awake.  It 
was  three  miles  to  Greenham.  The  old 
woman  said  that,  since  the  horse  was  a 
little  lame,  they  would  walk.  It  was  a 
beautiful  morning,  with  a diamond  radi- 
ance of  dew  over  everything.  Her 
grandmother  had  curled  Lily’s  hair  more 
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punctiliously  than  usual.  The  little  face 
peeped  like  a rose  out  of  two  rows  of 
golden  spirals.  Lily  wore  her  new  muslin 
dress  with  a pink  sash,  and  her  best  hat 
of  a fine  white  straw  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  rosebuds ; also  the  neatest 
black  openwork  stockings  and  pretty 
shoes.  She  even  had  white  cotton  gloves. 
When  they  set  out,  the  old,  heavily  step- 
ping woman,  in  her  black  gown  and  cape 
and  bonnet,  looked  down  at  the  little 
pink  fluttering  figure.  Her  face  was  full 
of  the  tenderest  love  and  admiration, 
and  yet  there  was  something  terrible 
about  it.  They  crossed  the  new  bridge — 
a primitive  structure  built  of  logs  in  a 
slovenly  fashion.  Old  Woman  Magoun 
pointed  to  a gap. 

“ Jest  see  that,”  said  she.  “ That’s  the 
way  men  work.” 

“Men  ain’t  very  nice,  be  they?”  said 
Lily,  in  her  sweet  little  voice. 

“ No,  they  ain’t,  take  them  all  to- 
gether,” replied  her  grandmother. 

“ That  man  that  walked  to  the  store 
with  me  was  nicer  than  some,  I guess,” 
Lily  said,  in  a wishful  fashion.  Her 
grandmother  reached  down  and  took  the 
child’s  hand  in  its  small  cotton  glove. 
“ You  hurt  me,  holding  my  hand  so 
tight,”  Lily  said  presently,  in  a depre- 
catory little  voice. 

The  old  woman  loosened  her  grasp. 
“ Grandma  didn’t  know  how  tight  she 
was  holding  your  hand,”  said  she.  “ She 
wouldn’t  hurt  you  for  nothin’,  except  it 
was  to  save  your  life,  or  somethin’  like 
that.”  She  spoke  with  an  undertone  of 
tremendous  meaning  which  the  girl  was 
too  childish  to  grasp.  They  walked  along 
the  country  road.  J ust  before  they 
reached  Greenham  they  passed  a stone 
wall  overgrown  with  blackberry  - vines, 
and,  an  unusual  thing  in  that  vicinity, 
a lusty  spread  of  deadly  nightshade  full 
of  berries. 

“ Those  berries  look  good  to  eat,  grand- 
ma,” Lily  said. 

At  that  instant  the  old  woman’s  face 
became  something  terrible  to  see.  “ You 
can’t  have  any  now,”  she  said,  and  hur- 
ried Lily  along. 

“They  look  real  nice,”  said  Lily. 

When  they  reached  Greenham,  Old 
Woman  Magoun  took  her  way  straight 
to  the  most  pretentious  house  there,  the 
residence  of  the  lawyer  whose  name  was 


Mason.  Old  Woman  Magoun  bade  Lily 
wait  in  the  yard  for  a few  moments,  and 
Lily  ventured  to  seat  herself  on  a bench 
beneath  an  oak-tree;  then  she  watched 
with  some  wonder  her  grandmother  enter 
the  lawyer’s  office  door  at  the  right  of  the 
house.  Presently  the  lawyer’s  wife  came 
out  and  spoke  to  Lily  under  the  tree. 
She  had  in  her  hand  a little  tray  con- 
taining a plate  of  cake,  a glass  of  milk, 
and  an  early  apple.  She  spoke  very  kind- 
ly to  Lily;  she  even  kissed  her,  and 
offered  her  the  tray  of  refreshments, 
which  Lily  accepted  gratefully.  She 
sat  eating,  with  Mrs.  Mason  watch- 
ing her,  when  Old  Woman  Magoun 
came  out  of  the  lawyer’s  office  with  a 
ghastly  face. 

“What  are  you  eatin’?”  she  asked 
Lily,  sharply.  “ Is  that  a sour  apple?” 

“ I thought  she  might  be  hungry,”  said 
the  lawyer’s  wife,  with  loving,  melancholy 
eyes  upon  the  girl. 

Lily  had  almost  finished  the  apple. 
“It’s  real  sour,  but  I like  it;  it’s  real 
nice,  grandma,”  she  said. 

“You  ain’t  been  drinkin’  milk  with 
a sour  apple?” 

“ It  was  real  nice  milk,  grandma.” 

“ You  ought  never  to  have  drunk  milk 
and  eat  a sour  apple,”  said  her  grand- 
mother. “Your  stomach  was  all  out  of 
order  this  mornin’,  an’  sour  apples  and 
milk  is  always  apt  to  hurt  anybody.” 

“ I don’t  know  but  they  are,”  Mrs. 
Mason  said,  apologetically,  as  she  stood 
on  the  green  lawn  with  her  lavender 
muslin  sweeping  around  her.  “ I am  real 
sorry,  Mrs.  Magoun.  I ought  to  have 
thought.  Let  me  get  some  soda  for  her.” 

“ Soda  never  agrees  with  her,”  replied 
the  old  woman,  in  a harsh  voice. 
“Come,”  she  said  to  Lily;  “it’s  time  we 
were  goin’  home.” 

After  Lily  and  her  grandmother  had 
disappeared  down  the  road.  Lawyer 
Mason  came  out  of  his  office  and  joined 
his  wife,  who  had  seated  herself  on  the 
bench  beneath  the  tree.  She  was  idle, 
and  her  face  wore  the  expression  of  those 
who  review  joys  forever  past.  She  had 
lost  a little  girl,  her  only  child,  years 
ago,  and  her  husband  always  knew  when 
she  was  thinking,  about  her.  Lawyer 
Mason  looked  older  than  his  wife;  he  had 
a dry,  shrewd,  slightly  one-sided  face. 

“What  do  you  think,  Maria?”  he  said. 
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“ That  old  woman  came  to  me  with  the 
most  pressing  entreaty  to  adopt  that 
little  girl.” 

“ She  is  a beautiful  little  girl,”  said 
Mrs.  Mason,  in  a slightly  husky  voice. 

“ Yes,  she  is  a pretty  child,”  assented 
the  lawyer,  looking  pityingly  at  his  wife; 
“ but  it  is  out  of  the  question,  my  dear. 
Adopting  a child  is  a serious  measure, 
and  in  this  case  a child  who  comes  from 
Barry’s  Ford.” 

“ But  the  grandmother  seems  a very 
good  woman,”  said  Mrs.  Mason. 

“I  rather  think  she  is.  I never  heard 
a word  against  her.  But  the  father ! 
No.  Maria,  we  cannot  take  a child  with 
Barry  blood  in  her  veins.  The  stock  has 
run  out;  it  is  vitiated  physically  and 
morally.  It  won’t  do,  my  dear.” 

“ Her  grandmother  had  her  dressed  up 
as  pretty  as  a little  girl  could  be,”  said 
Mrs.  Mason,  and  this  time  the  tears 
welled  into  her  faithful,  wistful  eyes. 

“ Well,  we  can’t  help  that,”  said  the 
lawyer,  as  he  went  back  to  his  office. 

Old  Woman  Magoun  and  Lily  return- 
ed, going  slowly  along  the  road  to  Barry’s 
Ford.  When  they  came  to  the  stone 
wall  where  the  blackberry-vines  and  the 
deadly  nightshade  grew,  Lily  said  she 
was  tired,  and  asked  if  she  could  not 
sit  down  for  a few  minutes.  The  strange 
look  on  her  grandmother’s  face  had 
deepened.  Now  and  then  Lily  glanced 
at  her  and  had  a feeling  as  if  6he  were 
looking  at  a stranger. 

“ Yes,  you  can  set  down  if  you  want 
to,”  said  Old  Woman  Magoun,  deeply 
and  harshly. 

Lily  started  and  looked  at  her,  as  if 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  her  grandmother 
who  spoke.  Then  she  sat  down  on  a 
stone  which  was  comparatively  free  of 
the  vines. 

“ Ain’t  you  goin’  to  set  down,  grand- 
ma ?”  Lily  asked,  timidly. 

“No;  I don’t  want  to  get  into  that 
mess,”  replied  her  grandmother.  “ I 
ain’t  tired.  I’ll  stand  here.” 

Lily  sat  still;  her  delicate  little  face 
was  flushed  with  heat.  She  extended  her 
tiny  feet  in  her  best  shoes  and  gazed  at 
them.  “My  shoes  are  all  over  dust,” 
said  she. 

“ It  will  brush  off,”  said  her  grand- 
mother, still  in  that  strange  voice. 

Lily  looked  around.  An  ehn-tree  in 


the  field  behind  her  cast  a spray  of 
branches  over  her  head;  a little  cool  puff 
of  wind  came  on  her  face.  She  gazed 
at  the  low  mountains  on  the  horizon,  in 
the  midst  of  which  she  lived,  and  she 
sighed,  for  no  reason  that  she  knew.  She 
began  idly  picking  at  the  blackberry- 
vines;  there  were  no  berries  on  them; 
then  she  put  her  little  fingers  on  the 
berries  of  the  deadly  nightshade.  “ These 
look  like  nice  berries,”  she  said. 

Old  Woman  Magoun,  standing  stiff 
and  straight  in  the  road,  said  nothing. 

“ They  look  good  to  eat,”  said  Lily. 

Old  Woman  Magoun  still  said  nothing, 
but  she  looked  up  into  the  ineffable  blue 
of  the  sky,  over  which  spread  at  inter- 
vals great  white  clouds  shaped  like  wings. 

Lily  picked  some  of  the  deadly  night- 
shade berries  and  ate  them.  “ Why, 
they  are  real  sweet,”  said  she.  “ They 
are  nice.”  She  picked  some  more  and 
ate  them. 

Presently  her  grandmother  spoke. 
“ Come,”  she  said ; “ it  is  time  we  were 
going.  I guess  you  have  set  long 
enough.” 

Lily  was  still  eating  the  berries  when 
she  slipped  down  from  the  wall  and  fol- 
lowed her  grandmother  obediently  up 
the  road. 

Before  they  reached  home,  Lily  com- 
plained of  being  very  thirsty.  She 
stopped  and  made  a little  cup  of  a leaf 
and  drank  long  at  a mountain  brook. 
“ I am  dreadful  dry,  but  it  hurts  me  to 
swallow,”  she  said  to  her  grandmother, 
when  she  stopped  drinking  and  joined 
the  old  woman  waiting  for  her  in  the 
road.  Her  grandmother’s  face  seemed 
strangely  dim  to  her.  She  took  hold  of 
Lily’s  hand  as  they  went  on.  “ My 
stomach  burns,”  said  Lily,  presently.  “ I 
want  some  more  water.” 

“ There  is  another  brook  a little  far- 
ther on,”  said  Old  Woman  Magoun,  in  a 
dull  voice. 

When  they  reached  that  brook,  Lily 
stopped  and  drank  again,  but  she  whim- 
pered a little  over  her  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing. “ My  stomach  burns,  too,”  she 
said,  walking  on,  “ and  my  throat  is  so 
dry,  grandma.”  Old  Woman  Magoun 
held  Lily’s  hand  more  tightly.  “ You 
hurt  me  holding  my  hand  so  tight,  grand- 
ma,” said  Lily,  looking  up  at  her  grand- 
mother, whose  face  she  seemed  to  see 
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through  a mist,  'and  the  old  woman 
loosened  her  grasp. 

When  at  last  they  reached  home,  Lily 
was  very  ill.  Old  Woman  Magoun  put 
her  on  her  own  bed  in  the  little  bedroom 
out  of  the  kitchen.  Lily  lay  there  and 
moaned,  and  Sally  Jinks  came  in. 

“Why,  what  ails  her?”  she  asked. 
“ She  looks  feverish.” 

Lily  unexpectedly  answered  for  herself. 
“I  ate  some  sour  apples  and  drank  some 
milk,”  she  moaned. 

“ Sour  apples  and  milk  are  dreadful 
apt  to  hurt  anybody,”  said  Sally  Jinks. 
She  told  several  people  on  her  way  home 
that  Old  Woman  Magoun  was  dreadful 
careless  to  let  Lily  eat  such  things. 

Meanwhile  Lily  grew  worse.  She  suf- 
fered cruelly  from  the  burning  in  her 
stomach,  the  vertigo,  and  the  deadly 
nausea.  “ I am  so  sick,  I am  so  sick, 
grandma,”  she  kept  moaning.  She  could 
no  longer  see  her  grandmother  as  she 
bent  over  her,  but  she  could  hear 
her  talk. 

Old  Woman  Magoun  talked  as  Lily 
had  never  heard  her  talk  before,  as  no- 
body had  ever  heard  her  talk  before. 
She  spoke  from  the  depths  of  her  soul; 
her  voice  was  as  tender  as  the  coo  of  a 
dove,  and  it  was  grand  and  exalted. 
“You'll  feel  better  very  soon,  little  Lily,” 
said  she. 

“ I am  so  sick,  grandma.” 

“ You  will  feel  better  very  soon,  and 
then—” 

“ I am  sick.” 

“You  shall  go  to  a beautiful  place.” 

Lily  moaned. 

“You  shall  go  to  a beautiful  place,” 
the  old  woman  went  on. 

“Where?”  asked  Lily,  groping  feebly 
with  her  cold  little  hands.  Then  she 
moaned  again. 

“ A beautiful  place,  where  the  flowers 
grow  tall.” 

“What  color?  Oh,  grandma.  I am 
so  sick.” 

“ A blue  color,”  replied  the  old  woman. 
Blue  was  Lily's  favorite  color.  “ A beau- 
tiful blue  color,  and  as  tall  as  your  knees, 
and  the  flowers  always  stay  there,  and 
they  never  fade.” 

“Not  if  you  pick  them,  grandma? 
Oh!” 

“ No,  not  if  you  pick  them;  they  never 
fade,  and  they  are  so  sweet  you  can  smell 


them  a mile  off;  and  there  are  birds  that 
sing,  and  all  the  roads  have  gold  stones 
in  them,  and  the  stone  walls  are  made 
of  gold.” 

“Like  the  ring  grandpa  gave  you?  I 
am  so  sick,  grandma.” 

“ Yes,  gold  like  that.  And  all  the 
houses  are  built  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
the  people  all  have  wings,  so  when  they 
get  tired  walking  they  can  fly,  and — ” 

“ I am  so  sick,  grandma.” 

“ And  all  the  dolls  are  alive,”  said  Old 
Woman  Magoun.  “ Dolls  like  yours  can 
run,  and  talk,  and  love  you  back  again.” 

Lily  had  her  poor  old  rag  doll  in  bed 
with  her,  clasped  close  to  her  agonized 
little  heart.  She  tried  very  hard  with 
her  eyes,  whose  pupils  were  so  dilated 
that  they  looked  black,  to  see  her  grand- 
mother's face  when  she  said  that,  but 
she  could  not.  “ It  is  dark,”  she 
moaned,  feebly. 

“ There  where  you  are  going  it  is  al- 
ways light,”  said  the  grandmother,  “ and 
the  commonest  things  shine  like  that 
breastpin  Mrs.  Lawyer  Mason  had  on 
to-day.” 

Lily  moaned  pitifully  and  said  some- 
thing incoherent.  Delirium  was  com- 
mencing. Presently  she  sat  straight  up 
in  bed  and  raved;  but  even  then  her 
grandmother's  wonderful,  compelling 
voice  had  an  influence  over  her. 

“ You  will  come  to  a gate  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,”  said  her 
grandmother;  “and  it  will  open,  and  you 
will  go  right  in  and  walk  up  the  gold 
street,  and  cross  the  field  where  the 
blue  flowers  come  up  to  your  knees,  until 
you  find  your  mother,  and  she  will  take 
you  home  where  you  are  going  to  live. 
She  has  a little  white  room  all  ready  for 
you,  wdrite  curtains  at  the  windows,  and 
a little  white  looking-glass,  and  when  you 
look  in  it  you  will  see — ” 

“What  will  I see?  I am  so  sick, 
grandma.” 

“You  will  see  a face  like  yours,  only 
it's  an  angel’s;  and  there  will  be  a lit- 
tle white  bed,  and  you  can  lay  down, 
an'  rest.” 

“ Won't  I be  sick,  grandma  ?”  asked 
Lily.  Then  she  moaned  and  babbled 
wildly,  although  she  seemed  to  under- 
stand through  it  all  what  her  grand- 
mother said. 

“ No,  you  will  never  be  sick  any  more. 
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Talkin’  about  sickness  won't  moan  any- 
thing to  you.” 

It  continued.  Idly  talked  on  wildly, 
and  her  grandmother’s  great  voice  of 
soothing  never  ceased,  until  the  child  fell 
into  a deep  sleep,  or  what  resembled 
sleep;  but  she  lay  stiffly  in  that  sleep, 
and  a candle  flashed  before  her  eyes  made 
no  impression  on  them. 

Then  it  was  that  Nelson  Barry  came. 
Jim  Willis  waited  outside  the  door. 
When  Nelson  entered  he  found  Old 
Woman  Magoun  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed,  weeping  with  dry  eyes  and  a might 
of  agony  which  fairly  shook  Nelson 
Barry,  the  degenerate  of  a fine  old  race. 

“ Is  she  sick  ?”  he  asked,  in  a hushed 
voice. 

Old  Woman  Magoun  gave  another  ter- 
rible sob,  which  sounded  like  the  gasp 
of  one  dying. 

“Sally  Jinks  said  that  Lily  was  sick 
from  eating  milk  and  sour  apples,”  said 
Barry,  in  a tremulous  voice.  “ I remem- 
ber that  her  mother  was  very  sick  once 
from  eating  them.” 

Lily  lay  still,  and  her  grandmother  on 
her  knees  shook  with  her  terrible  sobs. 

Suddenly  Nelson  Barry  started.  “ I 
guess  I had  better  go  to  Greenham  for 
a doctor  if  she's  as  bad  as  that,”  he  said. 
He  went  close  to  the  bed  and  looked  at 
the  sick  child.  He  gave  a great  start. 
Then  he  felt  of  her  hands  and  reached 


down  under  the  bedclothes  for  her  little 
feet.  “ Her  hands  and  feet  are  like  ice,” 
he  cried  out.  “Good  God ! why  didn't 
you  send  for  some  one — for  me — before  ( 
Why,  she’s  dying;  she’s  almost  gone!” 

Barry  rushed  out  and  spoke  to  Jim 
Willis,  who  turned  pale  and  came  in 
and  stood  by  the  bedside. 

“ She’s  almost  gone,”  he  said,  in  a 
hushed  whisper. 

“There’s  no  use  going  for  the  doctor; 
she’d  be  dead  before  he  got  here,”  said 
Nelson,  and  he  stood  regarding  the  pass- 
ing child  with  a strange,  sad  face — un- 
utterably sad,  because  of  his  incapability 
of  the  truest  sadness. 

“ Poor  little  thing,  she’s  past  suffering, 
anyhow,”  said  the  other  man,  and  his  own 
face  also  was  sad  with  a puzzled,  mysti- 
fied sadness. 

Lily  died  that  night.  There  was  quite 
a commotion  in  Barry’s  Ford  until  after 
the  funeral,  it  was  all  so  sudden,  and 
then  everything  went  on  as  usual.  Old 
Woman  Magoun  continued  to  live  as  she 
had  done  before.  She  supported  herself 
by  the  produce  of  her  tiny  farm;  she 
was  very  industrious,  but  people  said 
that  she  was  a trifle  touched,  since  every 
time  she  went  over  the  log  bridge  with 
her  eggs  or  her  garden  vegetables  to 
sell  in  Greenham,  she  carried  with  her, 
as  one  might  have  carried  an  infant, 
Lily’s  old  rag  doll. 
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BY  EVELYN  PHtNNEY 

T HAVE  taken  Hope  for  my  housemate. 

J And  courage  for  my  bed; 

I have  garnished  my  board  with  gladness 
And  fastened  the  door  on  dread. 


I have  gathered  of  joy  for  vintage. 
Flung  terror  to  the  swine; 

My  hostel  is  decked  and  ready, 

O God!  wilt  thou  now  be  mine? 
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sending  off  the  animals,  after  the  requi- 
site number  of  one-franc  pieces  have  been 
cast  upon  the  squares  of  meadow  table- 
land adjoining  the  race-course.  When 
necessary,  “ Sonny  ” serves  also  in  the 
capacity  of  arbiter,  deciding  with  a bit 
of  string  which  of  two  nose-and-nose 
steeds  is  nearer  the  finish-post.  As  a 
combination,  the  woman  with  the  hoe 
and  the  boy  with  the  string  are  abso- 
lutely invincible. 

For  the  purposes  of  its  architecture 
Veules  has  made  good  use  of  the  flints 
which  sharpen  its  soil,  as  these  stones, 
roughly  hewn  into  cubes,  are  alternated 
with  bricks  in  the  courses  of  the  house 
walls.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
the  chaumieres,  with  their  thatched  roofs, 
are  built  of  a mixture  of  chalky  clay  and 
straw  plastered  on  a wooden  framework 
so  that  they  look  like  straw-board  houses. 
It  seems  to  be  the  shining  ambition  of 
these  peasant  folk  to  live  to  that  day 
which  will  see  the  thatch  torn  away  and 
red  tiles  set  in  its  place.  A tile  roof  is 
evidently  a badge  of  distinction.  Just 
mention  her  cottage  to  any  of  the  old 
ladies  who  dwell  in  the  region,  and  ten  to 
one  her  answer  will  be,  “ Yes,  but  I am 
to  have  a tile  roof  next  year.”  In  the 
village  itself  the  old  buildings,  with  their 
sturdy  walls  and  steeply  pitched  roofs, 
have  not  permitted  themselves  to  be  shoul- 
dered out  of  the  way  by  Veules’s  regret- 
tably evident  effort  to  assimilate  things 
modern,  as  a flock  of  gaudy  villas  has  re- 
cently settled  among  them,  perching  on 
available  spots  with  much  showing  of 
gay  colors  in  woodwork  and  geometric 
arrangements  of  fancy  tiles  set  in 
their  walls. 

The  two  oldest  structures  in  Veules 
are  a church  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
St.  Martin’s,  and  the  ruins  of  one,  St. 
Nicholas’s,  on  a slope  which  overlooked 
the  sea  until  a hotel  arose  to  block  the 
view.  Both  church  and  ruin  date  from 
the  twelfth  century,  so  the  townspeople 
say,  and  they  seem  determined  to  make 
them  last  till  doomsday.  The  church, 
which  has  a great  square  Norman  tower, 
with  a clock-dial  protected  by  a wooden 
awning,  is  most  zealously  repaired  from 
time  to  time,  and  so  is  the  ruin.  When- 
ever the  rugged  walls  of  St.  Nicholas 
give  the  least  sign  of  further  crumbling 
the  masons  hasten  up  with  cement  and 
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mortar  and  clap  on  a bandage.  If  any 
part  actually  falls  away,  it  is  immediate- 
ly “ restored.” 

All  that  remains  of  St.  Nicholas  are 
the  walls  of  its  apse,  and  these  only  to 
the  crowns  of  the  window-arches.  Upon 
the  wall  before  which  the  altar  once  rose 
is  set  a wooden  crucifix  almost  life  size 
and  worn  by  the  weather  of  two  hundred 
years.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
close  the  wide  - running  cracks  which 
score  the  figure,  nor  to  repair  it  in  any 
way;  the  caretakers  simply  make  sure 
that  it  remains  fast  to  the  gray  wall. 
Before  the  ruin,  in  the  space  originally 
occupied  by  the  nave  of  the  church,  lies 
the  village  burial-ground.  Funerals  at 
Veules  occur  at  mercifully  long  intervals, 
which  accounts,  no  doubt,  for  the  lack 
of  care  the  churchyard  shows.  It  is  wild- 
grown  with  weeds  and  grass,  and  inci- 
dentally serves  two  unusual  ends,  one  as 
a thoroughfare  to  the  roadways  and  the 
houses  on  the  higher  ground — the  village 
proper  rambling  down  a cleft  in  the 
chalk  cliff, — and  the  other  as  an  airy 
place  in  which  to  dry  clothes.  Every  day 
of  the  week  save  Sunday  the  housewives 
who  live  near  the  little  cemetery  go  there 
with  their  baskets  and  bundles  and  spread 
the  family  linen  upon  the  grass,  even 
upon  the  grave  mounds,  leaving  only  the 
well-worn  pathway  clear. 

The  headstones  which  rise  here  and 
there  among  the  sheets  and  towels  and 
blankets  are  for  the  most  part  crudely 
cut.  Some  are  of  wood,  others  of  mar- 
ble, and  those  which  have  stood  their 
ground  for  ten  years  look  as  time- 
worn as  their  fellows  of  fifty  years, 
and  many  harbor  colonies  of  large  and 
sedate  snails.  The  inscriptions  beg 
the  passer-by  to  praj*  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  those  who  lie  below.  One 
stone  raised  by  a distressed  wife  has 
upon  it,  beneath  the  customary  inscrip- 
tion, “ For  me  there  is  no  more  happiness 
in  the  world.”  In  contrast  with  the  liv- 
ing blossoms,  the  glaring  poppies  which 
grow  at  random  in  the  place,  are  the 
beadwork  flowers,  some  of  them  even 
set  in  pots  with  earth  about  them,  to 
adorn  the  graves.  The  very  elaborate 
designs  of  wreaths  and  crosses  are  en- 
closed in  small  cases  like  beehives  with 
glass  fronts. 

The  dominating  monument  in  the  en- 
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closure  is  an  eight-foot  cross  of  stone, 
the  age  of  which  is  beyond  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  who,  how- 
ever, will  say  he  thinks  it  was  part  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  cross 
itself  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  mid- 
way down  the  shaft,  upon  a small  plat- 
form, is  a group  representing  either  the 
Visit  of  the  Wise  Men  to  the  Manger 
or  the  Descent  from  the  Cross;  the  sev- 
eral diminutive  figures  are  too  worn  and 
indistinct  to  identify  it.  It  is  such  a 
cross  as  one  encounters  at  intervals  along 
the  highroad  upon  the  cliffs  above  the 
village,  which  stretches  away  to  Sotte- 
ville-sur-Mer,  St.  Auban,  and  Quiber- 
ville.  These  are  other  sleepy  little  com- 
munities which  discuss  Veules-les-Roses, 
as  Veules  discusses  Dieppe  or  St.- Valery  - 
en-Caux.  To  reach  them  one  engages  a 
conveyance  which  is  half-brother  to  a 
Paris  fiacre,  and  is  more  or  less  enlivened 
by  a dusty  horse  and  an  indifferent  driver. 
Whenever  he  starts  down  a hill  the  driver 
turns  to  his  passenger  and  requests  him 
to  put  on  the  brake,  also  notifying  him 
when  to  release  it,  at  the  foot  of  the 
incline.  The  brake  is  operated  by  a 
sort  of  hand-organ  crank  at  the  forward 
edge  of  the  seat,  and  when  the  driver 
looks  back  over  his  shoulder  and  says 
“Merci!”  it  is  the  signal  to  wind  it  up; 
the  next  “ Merci !”  means  unwind.  As 
most  of  the  roads  about  Veules  are  hilly, 
the  driver  has  rather  the  best  of  a day’s 
outing,  the  horse  included. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Veules  fail,  even  in  their  busiest  mo- 
ments, to  present  a convincing  picture  of 
industry.  They  seem  engaged  always 
with  the  preliminaries  of  some  great 
undertaking,  something  which  is  surely 
to  be  begun  soon,  but  which  must  now 
be  thoroughly  discussed  and  planned  at 
door-steps  or  street  corners.  Their  sleeves 
are  rolled  up  and  their  aprons  are  on; 
they  look  very  promising,  but  they  have 
the  fatal  gift  of  conversation,  and  just 
when  they  are  ready  to  begin  their  tasks 
the  sun  goes  down,  and  out  come  the  old 
women  with  their  watering-pots  and  their 
gossip.  The  only  two  creatures  in  the 
community  which  set  a conspicuously 
unheeded  example  of  energy  are  Ctesar 
and  Tout  P’tit,  and  both  of  these  are 
dogs.  Caesar  is  the  capable  and  en- 
thusiastic motor  under  the  baker’s  deliv- 
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ery  barrow,  fastened  there  by  a short 
stout  chain  from  his  collar  and  breast- 
strap.  He  goes  at  such  a furious  gait 
up  and  down  the  village  streets  that  the 
small  boy  who  manoeuvres  the  barrow 
has  all  he  can  do  to  maintain  the  pace 
between  the  shafts.  Tout  P’tit,  a French 
bulldog,  runs  with  the  diligence  from 
St.-Valery-en-Caux  to  Veules,  two  round- 
trips  every  day,  or  sixteen  miles  at  top 
speed  ahead  of  a spike  team,  and  he  is 
as  hard  as  nails.  The  interest  that  these 
two  animals  arouse  in  the  breasts  of  the 
villagers  is  simply  casual:  the  bark  of 
one  means  fresh  bread,  that  of  the  other 
a new  and  probably  diverting  visitor. 

There  is,  however,  one  serious,  de- 
votedly serious,  figure  in  Veules — a man 
fairly  idolized  by  the  villagers,  and  yet, 
by  his  calling,  his  rules  of  life,  and  his 
habit  of  thought,  set  far  apart  from  them. 
This  is  the  abb6  of  St.  Martin’s,  who 
lives  in  his  bare,  wall-girt  house  in  the 
Rue  Melengue.  From  sunrise  to  sunset 
he  ministers  variously  to  his  flock,  and 
when  the  duties  of  the  day  are  at  an  end 
he  returns  to  his  silent  home  and  for 
an  hour  or  more  paces  the  short  walk 
which  runs  along  the  peaceful  side  of 
his  garden  wall. 

Dusk  always  finds  him  there — a thin, 
sombre  figure  in  soutane  and  cir- 
cline,  bareheaded,  with  his  breviary 
held  close  to  his  breast — twelve  paces  up, 
twelve  paces  back,  twelve  paces  up,  twelve 
paces  back — a compelling  figure  of  medi- 
tation. And  when  one  of  the  Americans 
at  Veules  one  evening  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  share  this  hour  with  him  and 
walk  with  him,  his  first  inquiries  dealt 
with  the  political  situation  in  the  United 
States,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
his  chances  against  Judge  Parker  (the 
election  was  yet  to  come),  and  the  tariff. 
“ One  reads,  you  know,”  he  said,  by  way 
of  explanation.  Later  he  took  his  visitor 
to  his  small  library,  with  its  rows  of 
paper-covered  books,  and  proudly  pointed 
out  two  volumes  upon  the  principles  of 
government  in  the  United  States.  “ I 
have  read  them  many  times,”  he  said. 
When  his  visitor  left,  he  went  to  the  high 
wall  gate  with  him,  and  pausing  there 
a moment,  plucked  two  great  roses.  “ I 
have  no  information  to  give  you,”  he 
said,  with  a regretful  smile;  “let  me 
offer  you  these.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  WATCHER  AND  THE  WARDEN 

THERE  was  a custom  of  Canaan, 
time-worn  and  seldom  honored  in 
the  breach,  which  put  Ariel,  that 
afternoon,  in  easy  possession  of  a coign 
of  vantage  commanding  the  front  gate. 
The  heavy  Sunday-dinner  was  finished  in 
silence  (on  the  part  of  Judge  Pike,  deaf- 
ening) about  three  o’clock,  and,  soon  after, 
Mamie  tossed  a number  of  cushions  out 
upon  the  stoop  between  the  cast-iron 
dogs, — Sam  Warden  having  previously 
covered  the  steps  with  a rug  and  placed 
several  garden  chairs  near  by  upon  the 
lawn.  These  simple  preparations  con- 
cluded, Eugene  sprawled  comfortably 
upon  the  rug,  and  Mamie  seated  herself 
near  him,  while  Ariel  wandered  with  ap- 
parent aimlessness  about  the  lawn,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gaze  of  Mr.  Bantry,  until 
Miss  Pike  begged  her,  a little  petulantly, 
to  join  them. 

She  came,  looking  about  her  dream- 
ily, and  touching  fo  her  lips,  now 
and  then,  with  an  absent  air,  a clover 
blossom  she  had  found  in  the  longer 
grass  against  the  fence.  She  stopped 
to  pat  the  neck  of  one  of  the  cast-iron 
deer,  and  wfth  grave  eyes  proffered  the 
clover-top  first  for  inspection,  then  as 
food.  There  were  those  in  the  world 
who,  seeing  her,  might  have  wondered 
that  the  deer  did  not  play  Galatea  and 
come  to  life. 

“No?”  she  said  aloud  to  the  steadfast 
head.  “You  won’t?  What  a mistake 
to  be  made  of  cast  iron ! There’s  so  much 
you’ll  never  understand!” 

Eugene  and  Mamie  did  not  catch  the 
words,  but  another,  invisible  to  them,  did, 
and  upon  him  Ariel’s  eyes,  as  she  spoke, 
fell  innocently.  She  smiled  and  nodded 
to  a clump  of  lilac-bushes  near  a cedar- 
tree,  and  to  nothing  else — so  far  as  they 


could  see, — then  walked  thoughtfully  to 
the  steps. 

“ Who  in  the  world  were  you  speaking 
to?”  asked  Mamie,  curiously. 

“ That  deer.” 

“ But  you  bowed  to  6ome  one.” 

“ Oh,  that,”  Ariel  lifted  her  eyebrows, 

— “ that  was  your  father.  Didn’t  you 
see  him  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ I believe  you  can’t  from  here,  after 
all,”  said  Ariel,  slowly.  “ He  is  sitting 
upon  a rustic  bench  between  the  bushes 
and  the  cedar-tree,  quite  near  the  gate. 
No,  you  couldn’t  see  him  from  here; 
you’d  have  to  go  as  far  as  the  deer,  at 
least,  and  even  then  you  might  not  notice 
him,  unless  you  looked  for  him.  He  has 
a book — a Bible,  I think — but  I don’t 
think  he  is  reading.” 

“ He  usually  takes  a nap  on  Sunday 
afternoons,”  said  Mamie. 

“ I don’t  think  he  will,  to-day.”  Ariel 
looked  at  Eugene,  who  avoided  her  clear 
gaze.  “ He  has  the  air  of  having  set- 
tled himself  to  stay  for  a long  time,  per- 
haps until  evening.” 

She  had  put  on  her  hat  after  dinner, 
and  Mamie  now  inquired,  somewhat 
nervously,  if  she  would  not  prefer  to  re- 
move it,  offering  to  carry  it  indoors  for 
her,  to  Ariel’s  room,  to  insure  its  safety. 

“ You  look  so  sort  of  temporary,  wearing 
it,”  she  urged,  “ as  if  you  were  only 
here  for  a little  while.  It’s  the  loveliest 
hat  I ever  saw,  and  so  fragile,  too,  but  I’ll 
take  care — ” 

Ariel  laughed,  leaned  over  and  touched 
the  other’s  hand  lightly.  “ It  isn’t  that, 
dear.” 

“What  is  it,  then?”  Mamie  beamed 
out  into  a joyful  smile.  She  had  felt 
sure  that  she  could  not  understand  Ariel; 
was,  indeed,  afraid  of  her;  and  she  found 
herself  astonishingly  pleased  to  be  called 
“ dear,”  and  delighted  with  the  little 
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familiarity  of  the  hand-tap.  H^r  feel- 
ing toward  the  visitor  (who  was,  so 
her  father  had  announced,  to  become  a 
permanent  member  of  the  household)  had 
been,  until  now,  undefined.  She  had 
stood  on  her  guard,  watching  for  some 
sign  of  conscious  “ superiority  ” in  this 
lady  who  had  been  so  long  overseas,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  her;  though 
thrown,  by  the  contents  of  her  trunks, 
into  a wistfulness  which  would  have  had 
something  of  rapture  in  it  had  she  been 
sure  that  she  was  going  to  like  Ariel. 
She  had  gone  to  Ariel's  room  before 
church,  and  had  perceived  uneasily  that 
it  had  become,  even  by  the  process  of 
unpacking,  the  prettiest  room  she  had 
ever  seen.  Mrs.  Warden,  wife  of  Sam, 
and  handmaiden  of  the  mansion,  was 
assisting,  alternately  faint  and  vociferous 
with  marvelling.  Mamie  feared  that 
Ariel  might  be  a little  overpowering. 

With  the  word  “dear”  (that  is,  of 
course,  with  the  way  it  was  spoken),  and 
with  the  touch  upon  the  hand,  it  was  all 
suddenly  settled;  she  would  not  under- 
stand Ariel  always — that  was  clear — but 
they  would  like  each  other. 

“ I am  wearing  my  hat,"  answered 
Ariel,  “ because  at  any  moment  I may 
decide  to  go  for  a long  walk!" 

“ Oh,  I hope  not,"  said  Mamie. 
“ There  are  sure  to  be  people:  a few  still 
come,  even  though  I'm  an  engaged  girl. 
I expect  that's  just  to  console  me, 
though,"  she  added,  smiling  over  this 
worn  quip  of  the  betrothed,  and  sha- 
king her  head  at  Eugene,  who  grew  red 
and  coughed.  “ There'll  be  plenty  to-day, 
but  they  won't  be  here  to  see  me.  It's 
you,  Ariel,  and  they'd  be  terribly  disap- 
pointed if  you  weren't  here.  I shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  whole  town  came;  it's 
curious  enough  about  you !" 

Canaan  (at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
Mamie  meant  when  she  said  “ the  whole 
town ")  already  offered  testimony  to 
her  truthfulness.  Two  gentlemen,  aged 
nine  and  eleven,  and  clad  in  white 
“ sailor  suits,"  were  at  that  moment 
grooving  their  cheeks  between  the 
round  pickets  of  the  gate.  They  had 
come  from  the  house  across  the  street, 
evidently  stimulated  by  the  conversation 
at  their  own  recent  dinner-table  (they 
wore  a few  deposits  such  as  are  left  by 
chocolate  cake),  and  the  motive  of  their 


conduct  became  obvious  when,  upon 
being  joined  by  a person  from  next  door 
(a  starched  and  frilled  person  of  the 
opposite  sex  but  sympathetic  age),  one 
of  them  waggled  a forefinger  through 
the  gate  at  Ariel,  and  a voice  was  heard 
in  explanation : 

" That's  her." 

There  was  a rustle  in  the  lilac-bushe3 
by  the  cedar-tree;  the  three  small  heads 
turned  simultaneously  in  that  direction; 
something  terrific  was  evidently  seen, 
and  with  a horrified  “ Oooh!"  the  trio 
skedaddled  headlong. 

They  were  but  the  gay  vanguard  of 
the  life  which  the  street,  quite  dead 
through  the  Sunday-dinner  hour,  pres- 
ently took  on.  Young  couples  with  their 
progeny  began  to  appear,  returning  from 
the  weekly  reunion  Sunday-dinner  with 
relatives;  young  people  meditative  (un- 
til they  reached  the  Pike  Mansion), 
the  wives  fanning  themselves  or  shooing 
the  tots  - able  - to  - walk  ahead  of  them, 
while  the  husbands,  wearing  long  coats, 
satin  ties,  and  showing  dust  upon  their 
blazing  shoes,  invariably  pushed  the 
perambulators.  Most  of  these  passers-by 
exchanged  greetings  with  Mamie  and 
Eugene,  and  all  of  them  looked  hard  at 
Ariel  as  long  as  it  was  possible. 

And  now  the  young  men  of  the  town, 
laboriously  arranged  as  to  apparel,  began 
to  appear  on  the  street  in  small  squads, 
making  their  Sunday  rounds;  the  young- 
est working  in  phalanxes  of  threes  and 
fours,  those  somewhat  older  inclining  to 
move  in  pairs;  the  eldest,  such  as  were 
now  beginning  to  be  considered  middle- 
aged  beaux,  or  (by  the  extremely  youth- 
ful) “old  bachelors,"  evidently  con- 
sidered it  advantageous  to  travel  alone. 

Of  all  these,  there  were  few  who  did  not, 
before  evening  fell,  turn  in  at  the  gate 
of  the  Pike  Mansion.  Consciously,  shyly 
or  confidently,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  their  souls,  they  made  their  way 
between  the  cast-iron  deer  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  visitor. 

Ariel  sat  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and, 
looking  sweetly  over  their  heads,  talked 
with  such  as  could  get  near  her.  There 
were  many  who  could  not,  and  Mamie, 
occupying  the  bench  below,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  overflow.  The  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  and  maintaining  a posi- 
tion near  Miss  Tabor  was  increased  by 
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the  attitude  and  behavior  of  Mr.  Flit- 
croft,  who  that  day  cooled  the  feeling 
of  friendship  which  several  had  hitherto 
entertained  for  him.  He  had  been  the 
first  to  arrive,  coming  alone,  though  that 
was  not  his  custom,  and  he  established 
himself  at  Ariel’s  right,  upon  the  step 
just  below  her,  so  disposing  the  great 
body  and  the  ponderous  arms  and  legs 
the  gods  had  given  him,  that  no  one  could 
mount  above  him  to  sit  beside  her,  or 
approach  her  from  that  side  within  con- 
versational distance.  Once  established, 
he  was  not  to  be  dislodged,  and  the  only 
satisfaction  for  those  in  this  manner  de- 
barred from  the  society  of  the  beautiful 
stranger  was  obtained  when  they  were 
presented  to  her  and  when  they  took 
their  departure.  On  these  occasions  it 
was  necessary  by  custom  for  them  to 
shake  her  hand,  a ceremony  they  accom- 
plished by  leaning  across  Mr.  Flitcroft, 
whicli  was  a"  long  way  to  lean,  and  the 
fat  back  and  shoulders  were  sore  that 
night  because  of  what  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously done  to  them  by  elbows  and  knees. 

Norbert,  not  ordinarily  talkative,  had 
nothing  to  say;  he  seemed  to  find  suffi- 
cient occupation  in  keeping  the  place  he 
had  gained  $ and  from  this  close  vantage 
he  fastened  his  small  eyes  immovably 
upon  Ariel’s  profile.  Eugene,  also  ap- 
parently determined  not  to  move,  sat 
throughout  the  afternoon  at  her  left, 
but  as  he  was  thin,  others,  who  came  and 
went,  were  able  to  approach  upon  that 
side  and  hold  speech  with  her. 

She  was  a stranger  to  these  young 
people,  most  of  whom  had  grown  up 
together  in  a nickname  intimacy.  Few 
of  them  had  more  than  a very  imper- 
fect recollection  of  her  as  she  was  be- 
fore Roger  Tabor  and  she  had  departed 
out  of  Canaan.  She  had  lived  her  girl- 
hood only  upon  their  border-land,  with  no 
intimates  save  her  grandfather  and  Joe; 
and  she  returned  to  her  native  town  “a 
revelation  and  a dream,”  as  young  Mr. 
Bradbury  told  his  incredulous  grand- 
mother that  night. 

The  conversation  of  the  gallants  con- 
sisted, for  the  greater  part,  of  witticisms 
at  one  another’s  expense,  which,  though 
evoked  for  Ariel's  benefit  (all  eyes  fur- 
tively reverting  to  her  as  each  shaft  was 
loosed),  she  found  more  or  less  enig- 
matical. The  young  men,  however,  laugh- 


ed at  each  other  loudly,  and  seemed  con- 
tent if  now  and  then  she  smiled.  “You 
must  be  frightfully  wearied  with  all 
this,”  Eugene  said  to  her.  “ You  see 
how  provincial  we  still  are.” 

She  did  not  answer;  she  had  not  heard 
him.  The  shadows  were  stretching  them- 
selves over  the  grass,  long  and  attenu- 
ated; the  sunlight  upon  the  trees  and 
houses  was  like  a thin,  rosy  pigment; 
blackbirds  were  calling  each  other  home 
to  beech  and  elm;  and  Ariel’s  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  western  distance  of  the 
street  where  gold-dust  was  beginning  to 
quiver  in  the  air.  She  did  not  hear  Eu- 
gene, but  she  started,  a moment  later, 
when  the  name  “Joe  Louden”  was  pro- 
nounced by  a young  man,  the  poetic 
Bradbury,  on  the  step  below  Eugene. 
Some  one  immediately  said  “’Sh!”  But 
she  leaned  over  and  addressed  Mr.  Brad- 
bury, who,  shut  out,  not  only  from  the 
group  about  her,  but  from  the  other 
centring  upon  Miss  Pike,  as  well,  was 
holding  a private  conversation  with  a 
friend  in  like  misfortune. 

“ What  were  you  saying  of  Mr.  Lou- 
den?” she  asked,  smiling  down  upon  the 
young  man.  (It  was  this  smile  which  in- 
spired his  description  of  her  as  “ a revela- 
tion and  a dream.”) 

“ Oh,  nothing  particular,”  was  his  em- 
barrassed reply.  “ I only  mentioned  I’d 
heard  there  was  some  talk  among  the — ” 
He  paused  awkwardly,  remembering  that 
Ariel  had  walked  with  Joseph  Louden  in 
the  face  of  Canaan  that  very  day. 

“ That  is,  I mean  to  say,  there’s  some  talk 
of  his  running  for  Mayor.” 

" What?” 

There  was  a general  exclamation,  fol- 
lowed by  an  uncomfortable  moment  or 
two  of  silence.  No  one  present  was  un- 
aware of  that  noon  walk,  though  there 
was  prevalent  a pleasing  notion  that  it 
would  not  happen  again,  founded  on  the 
idea  that  Ariel,  having  only  arrived  the 
previous  evening,  had  probably  met  Joe 
on  the  street  by  accident,  and,  remember- 
ing him  as  a playmate  of  her  childhood 
and  uninformed  as  to  his  reputation,  had, 
naturally  enough,  permitted  him  to 
walk  home  with  her. 

Mr.  Flitcroft  broke  the  silence,  rushing 
into  words  with  a derisive  laugh:  “Yes, 
he’s  1 talked  of  ’ for  Mayor — by  the  saloon 
people  and  the  niggers!  I expect  the 
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Beaver  Beach  crowd  would  be  for  him, 
and  if  tramps  could  vote  he  might — ” 

“ What  is  Beaver  Beach  ?”  asked  Ariel, 
not  turning. 

“ What  is  Beaver  Beach  ?”  he  repeated, 
and  cast  his  eyes  to  the  sky,  shaking  his 
head  awesomely.  “ It’s  a Place,”  he  said, 
with  abysmal  solemnity, — “ a Place  I 
shouldn’t  have  mentioned  in  your  pres- 
ence, Miss  Tabor.” 

“ What  has  it  to  do  with  Mr.  Louden  ?” 

The  predestined  Norbert  conceived  the 
present  to  be  a heaven-sent  opportunity 
to  enlighten  her  concerning  Joe’s  char- 
acter, since  the  Pikes  appeared  to  have 
been  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
this  kindness. 

“ He  goes  there!”  he  proceeded  heavily. 
“ He  lived  there  for  a while  when  he  first 
came  back  from  running  away,  and  he’s 
a friend  of  Mike  Sheehan’s  that  runs  it; 
he’s  a friend  of  all  the  riffraff  that  hang 
around  there.” 

“ How  do  you  know  he  goes  there  ?” 

“Why,  it  was  in  the  paper  the  day 
after  he  came  back!”  He  appealed  for 
corroboration.  “Wasn’t  it,  Eugene?” 

“ No,  no!”  she  persisted.  “ Newspapers 
are  sometimes  mistaken,  aren’t  they?” 
Laughing  a little,  she  swept  across  the 
bulbous  face  beside  her  a swift  regard  that 
was  like  a search-light.  “ How  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Flitcroft,”  she  went  on  very 
rapidly,  raising  her  voice, — “ how  do  you 
know  that  Mr.  Louden  is  familiar  with 
this  place?  The  newspapers  may  have 
been  falsely  informed : you  must  ad- 
mit that?  Then  how  do  you  know? 
Have  you  ever  met  any  one  who  has  seen 
him  there?” 

“I’ve  seen  him  there  myself!”  The 
words  skipped  out  of  Norbert’s  mouth 
like  so  many  little  devils,  the  instant  he 
opened  it.  She  had  spoken  so  quickly 
and  with  such  vehemence,  looking  him 
full  in  the  eye,  that  he  had  forgotten 
everything  in  the  world  except  making 
the  point  to  which  her  insistence  had 
led  him. 

Mamie  looked  horrified;  there  was  a 
sound  of  smothered  laughter,  and  Nor- 
bert. overwhelmed  by  the  treachery  of  his 
own  mouth,  sat  gasping. 

“ It  can’t  he  such  a terrific  place,  then, 
after  all,”  said  Ariel,  gently,  and  turn- 
ing to  Eugene,  “ Have  you  ever  been 
there,  Mr.  Pantry  ?"  she  asked. 


He  changed  color,  but  answered  witli 
enough  glibness : “ No.” 

Several  of  the  young  men  rose;  the 
wretched  Flitcroft,  however,  evading 
Mamie’s  eye — in  which  there  was  a dis- 
tinct hint, — sat  where  he  was  until  all  of 
them,  except  Eugene,  had  taken  a re- 
luctant departure,  one  group  after  an- 
other, leaving  in  the  order  of  their  arrival. 

The  rosy  pigment  that  had  colored  the 
trees  faded;  the  gold-dust  of  the  western 
distance  danced  itself  pale  and  departed; 
dusk  stalked  into  the  town  from  the  east; 
and  still  the  watcher  upon  the  steps  and 
the  warden  of  the  gate  (he  of  the  lilac- 
bushes  and  the  Bible)  held  their  places 
and  waited — waited,  alas!  in  vain.  Ah! 

Joe,  is  th is  the  mettle  of  your  daring? 

Did  you  not  say  you  would  “ try  ” ? If 
you  had  cared  to  come,  would  you  not 
have  ventured?  Was  your  courage  so 
frail  a vessel  that  it  could  not  carry  you 
even  to  the  gate  yonder?  Surely  you 
knew  that  if  you  had  striven  so  far,  there 
you  would  have  been  met!  Perhaps  you 
foresaw  that  not  one,  but  two,  would 
meet  you  at  the  gate,  both  the  warden 
and  the  watcher.  What  of  that?  What 
of  that,  O faint  heart?  What  was  there 
to  fear?  Listen!  The  gate  clicks.  Ah, 
have  you  come  at  last  ? 

Ariel  started  to  her  feet,  but  the  bent 
figure,  coming  up  the  walk  in  the  dark- 
ness, was  that  of  Eskew  Arp.  He  bowed 
gloomily  to  Mamie,  and  in  response  to 
her  inquiry  if  he  wished  to  see  her  fa- 
ther, answered  no;  he  had  come  to  talk 
with  the  granddaughter  of  his  old  friend 
Roger  Tabor. 

“ Mr.  Arp!”  called  Ariel.  “I  am  so 
very  glad!”  She  ran  down  to  him  and 
gave  him  her  hand.  “ We’ll  sit  here  on 
the  bench,  sha’n’t  we?” 

Mamie  had  risen,  and  skirting  Norbert 
frostily,  touched  Eugene  upon  the  shoul- 
der as  she  went  up  the  steps.  He  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  follow  her  indoors, 
and,  after  a deep  look  at  the  bench  where 
Ariel  had  seated  herself  beside  Mr.  Arp, 
he  obeyed.  Norbert  thus  was  left  a 
lonely  ruin  between  the  cold,  twin  dogs, 
lie  had  wrought  desolation  this  after- 
noon, and  that  sweet  verdure,  his  good 
name,  so  long  in  the  planting,  so  care- 
fully tended,  was  now  a dreary  waste; 
vet  lie  contemplated  this  not  so  much  as 
hi*  present  aspect  of  splendid  isolation. 
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Frozen  by  the  daughter  of  the  house,  for- 
gotten by  the  visitor,  whose  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Arp  was  carried  on  in 
tones  so  low  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand it,  the  fat  one,  though  heart-break- 
ingly  loath  to  take  himself  away,  began 
to  comprehend  that  his  hour  had  struck. 
He  rose,  descended  the  steps  to  the  bench, 
and  seated  himself  unexpectedly  upon  the 
cement  walk  at  Ariel's  feet. 

“ Leg's  gone  to  sleep,”  he  explained,  in 
response  to  her  startled  exclamation ; but, 
like  a great  soul,  ignoring  the  accident 
of  his  position  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Arp,  he  immediately  proceed- 
ed : “ Will  you  go  riding  with  me  to- 
morrow afternoon?” 

“ Aren't  you  very  good-natured,  Mr. 
Flitcroft?”  she  asked,  with  an  odd  in- 
tonation. 

“ I'm  imposed  on,  often  enough,”  he  re- 
plied, rubbing  his  leg,  “ by  people  who 
think  I am!  Why?” 

“It  is  only  that  your  sitting  so  ab- 
ruptly upon  the  ground  reminded  me  of 
something  that  happened  long  ago,  before 
I left  Canaan,  the  last  time  I met  you.” 

“I  don't  think  I knew  you  before  you 
went  away.  You  haven't  said  if  you'll 
go  riding  with  me  to-morrow.  Please — ” 

“ Get  up,”  interrupted  Mr.  Arp,  acid- 
ly. “ Somebody  '11  fall  over  you  if  you 
stay  there.” 

Such  a catastrophe  in  truth  loomed 
imminent.  Judge  Pike  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching on  his  way  to  the  house,  Bible 
in  hand — far  better  in  hand  than  was 
his  temper,  for  it  is  an  enraging  thing  to 
wait  five  hours  in  ambush  for  a man  who 
does  not  come.  In  the  darkness  a dese- 
cration occurred,  and  Norbert  perfected 
to  the  last  detail  whatever  had  been 
left  incomplete  of  bis  own  destruc- 
tion. He  began  lumberingly  to  rise, 
talking  at  the  same  time,  urging  upon 
Ariel  the  charms  of  the  roadside;  wild 
flowers  were  in  blossom,  he  said,  re- 
counting the  benefits  she  might  derive 
through  acceptance  of  his  invitation ; and 
having,  thus  busily,  risen  to  his  knees,  be- 
came aware  that  some  one  was  passing 
near  him.  This  some  one  Mr.  Flitcroft, 
absorbed  in  artful  persuasions,  must  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  darkness  to  mis- 
take for  Eugene.  Reaching  out  for 
assistance,  he  mechanically  seized  upon 
the  skirts  of  a coat,  which  he  put  to  the 


uses  of  a rope,  coming  up  hand-over- 
hand with  such  noble  weight  and  energy 
that  he  brought  himself  to  his  feet  and 
the  owner  of  the  coat  to  the  ground 
simultaneously.  The  latter,  hideously 
astonished,  went  down  with  an  objurga- 
tion so  outrageous  in  venom  that  Mr. 
Arp  jumped  with  the  shock.  Judge  Pike 
got  to  his  feet  quickly,  but  not  so  quickly 
as  the  piteous  Flitcroft  betook  himself 
into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  street.  Only 
a word,  hoarse  and  horror-stricken,  was 
left  quivering  on  the  night  breeze  by  this 
accursed,  whom  the  gods,  intent  upon  his 
ruin,  had  early  in  the  day,  at  his  first 
sight  of  Ariel,  in  good  truth,  made  mad: 
" Murder  r 

“ Can  I help  you  brush  off,  J udge  ?” 
asked  Eskew,  rising  painfully. 

Either  Martin  Pike  was  beyond  words, 
or  the  courtesy  proposed  by  the  feeble 
old  fellow  (Eskew  was  now  very  far 
along  in  years  and  looked  his  age)  em- 
phasized too  bitterly  the  indignity  which 
had  been  put  upon  him.  Whatever  the 
case,  he  stamped  his  way  indoors  without 
speaking,  leaving  the  cynic’s  offer  unac- 
knowledged. Eskew  sank  back  upon  the 
bench,  with  the  little  rusty  sounds,  sug- 
gestions of  creaks  and  sighs,  which  accom- 
pany the  movement  of  antiques.  “ I've 
always  thought,”  he  said,  “ that  the  Judge 
had  spells  when  he  was  hard  of  hearing.” 

Oblongs  of  light  abruptly  dropped 
from  the  windows  confronting  them,  one 
falling  across  the  bench,  appropriately 
touching  with  lemon  the  acrid,  withered 
face  and  trembling  hands  of  the  veteran. 
“You  are  younger  than  you  were  nine 
years  ago,  Mr.  Arp,”  said  Ariel,  gayly. 
“ I caught  a glimpse  of  you  upon  the 
street,  to-day,  and  I thought  so  then. 
Now  I see  that  I was  right.” 

" Me — younger!”  he  groaned.  “ No, 
ma’am.  I'm  mighty  near  through  with 
this  fool  world  — and  I'd  be  glad  of 
it  if  I didn't  expect  that  if  there  is 
another  one  afterwards,  it  would  be  just 
as  ornery!” 

She  laughed,  leaning  forward,  resting 
her  elbows  on  her  knee,  and  her  chin  in 
her  hand,  so  that  the  shadow  of  her  hat 
shielded  her  eyes  from  the  light.  “ I 
thought  you  looked  surprised  when  you 
saw  me  to-day.” 

“ I reckon  I did!”  he  exclaimed.  “ Who 
wouldn't  of  been  ?” 
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“Why?” 

"Why?”  he  repeated,  confounded  by 
her  simplicity.  "Why?” 

" Yes,”  she  laughed.  " That’s  what 
I’m  anxious  to  know.” 

" Wasn’t  the  whole  town  the  same 
way  ?”  he  demanded.  " Did  you  meet 
anybody  that  didn’t  look  surprised?” 

" But  why  should  they  ?” 

“Good  Lord  A’mighty!”  he  broke  out. 
“ Ain’t  you  got  no  lookin’-glass  ?” 

" Quite  a collection  of  them,  though  I 
think  they’re  still  in  the  customs  ware- 
house.” 

" Then  use  Mamie  Pike’s,”  responded 
the  old  man.  " The  town  knew  you 
were  rich,  of  course,  and  that  wa9 
enough;  it  never  dreamed  you  were  goin’ 
to  turn  out  pretty  at  all,  let  alone  the 
way  you’ve  turned  out  pretty ! The 
Tocsin  had  a good  deal  about  your 
looks  and  so  forth  in  it  once,  in  a letter 
from  Paris,  but  the  folks  that  remem- 
bered you  kind  of  set  that  down  to  the 
way  papers  talk  about  anybody  with 
money,  and  nobody  was  prepared  for  it 
when  they  saw  you.  You  don’t  need  to 
drop  no  curtseys  to  me.”  He  set  his 
mouth  grimly  in  response  to  the  bow  she 
made  him.  " I think  female  beauty  is 
like  all  other  human  furbelows,  and  as 
holler  as  heaven  will  be  if  only  the  good 
people  are  let  in!  But  yet  I did  stop  to 
look  at  you  when  you  came  past  me  to- 
day, and  I kept  on  lookin’,  long  as  you 
were  in  sight.  I reckon  I always  will, 
when  I git  the  chance,  too — only  shows 
what  human  nature  is!  But  that  wasn’t 
all  that  folks  were  starin’  at  to-day.  It 
was  your  walkin’  with  Joe  Louden  that 
really  finished  ’em,  and  I can  say  it  up- 
set mo  more  than  anything  I’ve  seen  for 
a good  many  years.” 

“Upset  you,  Air.  Arp?”  she  cried.  “I 
don’t  quite  see.” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  dcplor- 
ingly.  “After  what  I’d  written  you 
about  that  boy — ” 

“ Ah,”  she  said,  softly,  touching  his 
sleeve  with  her  fingers,  “ I haven’t  thank- 
ed you  for  that.” 

“ You  needn’t,”  lie  returned  sharply. 
“ It  was  a pleasure.  Do  you  remember 
how  easy  and  quick  I promised  you?” 

" I remember  that  you  were  very  kind.” 

“Kind!”  lie  gave  forth  an  acid  and 
chilling  laugh.  “ It  was  about  two  months 


after  Louden  ran  away,  and  before  you 
and  Roger  left  Canaan,  and  you  asked 
me  to  promise  to  write  to  you  whenever 
word  of  that  outcast  came — ” 

“ I didn’t  put  it  so,  Mr.  Arp.” 

“No,  but  you’d  ought  of!  You  asked 
me  to  write  you  whatever  news  of  him 
should  come,  and  if  he  came  back  to  tell 
you  how  and  when  and  all  about  it.  And 
1 did  it,  and  kept  you  sharp  on  his  record 
ever  since  he  landed  here  again.  Do  you 
know  why  I’ve  done  it?  Do  you  know 
why  I promised  so  quick  and  easy  I 
ivoitld  do  it?” 

“ Out  of  the  kindness  of  your  heart, 
I think.” 

The  acid  laugh  was  repeated.  “ No, 
ma’am!  You  couldn’t  of  guessed  colder. 
I promised,  and  I kept  my  promise,  be- 
cause I knew  there  would  never  be  any- 
thing good  to  tell!  And  there  never  was!" 

“Nothing  at  all?”  she  insisted, 
gravely. 

“ Never ! I leave  it  to  you  if  I’ve  writ- 
ten one  good  word  of  him.” 

“ You’ve  written  of  the  treatment  he 
has  received  here,”  she  began,  “ and  I’ve 
been  able  to  see  what  he  has  borne — 
and  bears !” 

“ But  have  I written  one  word  to  show 
that  he  didn’t  deserve  it  all?  Haven’t 
I told  you  everything,  of  his  associ- 
ates, his — ” 

“Indeed  you  have!” 

“ Then  do  you  wonder  that  I was  more 
surprised  than  most  when  I saw  you 
walking  with  him  to-day?  Because  I 
knew  you  did  it  in  cold  blood  and  knowl- 
edge aforethought!  Other  folks  thought 
it  was  because  you  hadn’t  been  here 
long  enough  to  hear  his  reputation,  but 
I knew!" 

“ Tell  me,”  she  said,  “ if  you  were  dis- 
appointed when  you  saw  me  with  him.” 

“ Yes.”  he  snapped.  “ I was!” 

“ I thought  so.  I saw  the  consterna- 
tion and  regret  in  your  face!  You  ap- 
proved, didn’t  you  ?’’ 

“ I don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about,”  he  out  in,  shortly. 

“ Yes,  you  do!  I know  it  bothers  you 
to  have  mo  read  you  between  the  lines, 
bur  for  this  once  you  must  let  me.  You 
are  so  consistent  that  you  are  never  dis- 
appointed when  things  turn  out  badly,  or 
people  are  wicked  or  foolish,  are  you?” 

“ No,  certainly  not.  I expect  it.” 
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“ And  you  were  disappointed  in  me  to- 
day. Therefore,  it  must  be  that  I was 
doing  something  you  knew  was  right  and 
good.  You  see?”  She  leaned  a little 
closer  to  him,  smiling  angelically.  “ Ah, 
Mr.  Arp,”  she  cried,  “ I know  your  secret : 
you  admire  me!” 

He  rose,  confused  and  rather  inco- 
herent, as  full  of  denial  as  a detected 
pickpocket.  “ I don't!  M e admire?  It’s 
an  ornery  world,”  he  protested.  “ I don’t 
admire  any  human  that  ever  lived !” 

“Yes,  you  do,”  she  persisted.  “I’ve 
just  proved  it!  But  that  is  the  least  of 
your  secret;  the  great  thing  is  this: 
you  admire  Mr.  Louden /” 

“ I never  heard  such  nonsense,”  he 
continued  to  protest,  at  the  same  time 
moving  down  the  walk  toward  the  gate, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  stick.  “ Nothin’ 
of  the  kind.  There  ain’t  any  logic  to 
that  kind  of  an  argument,  nor  no  rea- 
son, either!” 

“ You  see,  I understand  you,”  she  called 
after  him.  “ I’m  sorry  you  go  away  in 
the  bitterness  of  being  found  out.” 

“Found  out!”  His  stick  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  tap  the  cement.  “ Pooh !”  he 
ejaculated  uneasily.  There  was  a pause, 
followed  by  a malevolent  chuckle.  “ At 
any  rate,”  he  said,  with  joy  in  the  after- 
thought, “you’ll  never  go  walkin’  with 
him  again!” 

He  waited  for  the  answer,  which  came, 
after  a time,  sadly.  “ Perhaps  you  are 
right.  Perhaps  I shall  not.” 

“Ha,  I thought  so!  Good  night.” 

“ Good  night,  Mr.  Arp.” 

She  turned  toward  the  lighted  house. 
Through  the  windows  nearest  her  she 
could  see  Mamie,  seated  in  the  familiar 
chair,  following  with  happy  and  tender 
eyes  the  figure  of  Eugene,  who  was  pa- 
cing up  and  down  the  room.  The  town 
was  deadly  quiet;  Ariel  could  hear  the 
sound  of  footsteps  perhaps  a block  away. 
She  went  to  the  gate  and  gazed  a long 
time  into  the  empty  street,  watching  the 
yellow  grains  of  light,  sieved  through  the 
maples  from  the  arc-lights  on  the  corner, 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  deep  shadow  as 
the  lamp  swung  slightly  in  the  night  air. 
Somewhere,  not  far  away,  the  peace  was 
broken  by  the  screams  of  a “ parlor- 
organ,”  which  honked  and  wailed  in  pious 
agonies  (the  intention  was  hymnal),  in- 
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terminably  protracting  each  spasm.  Pres- 
ently a woman’s  voice  outdid  the  organ, 
a voice  which  made  vivid  the  picture  of 
the  woman  who  owned  it,  and  the 
ploughed  forehead  of  her,  above  the  nose- 
glasses,  when  the  “ grace-notes  ” were 
proudly  given  birth.  “ Rescue  the  Perish- 
ing ” was  the  startlingly  appropriate 
selection,  rendered  with  inconceivable 
lingering  upon  each  syllable:  “ Roos- 
cyoo  the  Poor-oosh-oong!”  At  intervals 
(unexpected  ones)  two  male  voices,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  men  who  had  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  holding  tin  in  their 
mouths,  joined  the  lady  in  a thorough 
search  for  the  Lost  Chord. 

That  was  the  last  of  silence  in  Canaan 
for  an  hour  or  so.  The  organ  was  merely 
inaugural ; across  the  street  a piano 
sounded,  firm,  emphatic,  determined,  vocal 
competition  with  the  instrument  here 
also : “ Rock  of  Ages  ” the  incentive. 
Another  piano  presently  followed  suit,  in 
a neighboring  house : “ Precious  Jewels.” 
More  distant,  a second  organ  was  heard; 
other  pianos,  other  organs,  took  up  other 
themes;  and  as  a wakeful  puppy’s  bark- 
ing will  go  over  a village  at  night,  stirring 
first  the  nearer  dogs  to  give  voice,  these 
in  turn  stimulating  those  farther  away 
to  join,  one  passing  the  excitement  on 
to  another,  until  hounds  in  farmyards 
far  beyond  the  town  contribute  to  the 
long-distance  conversation,  even  so  did 
“ Rescue  the  Perishing  ” enliven  the 
greater  part  of  Canaan. 

It  was  this  that  made  Ariel  realize  a 
thing  of  which  hitherto  she  had  not  been 
able  to  convince  herself:  that  she  was 
actually  once  more  in  the  town  where  she 
had  spent  that  long-ago  girlhood,  now 
grown  to  seem  the  girlhood  of  some  oth- 
er person.  It  was  true:  her  foot  was  on 
her  native  heath  and  her  name  was  Ariel 
Tabor — the  very  name  of  the  girl  who 
had  shared  the  town’s  disapproval  with 
Joe  Louden  ! “ Rescue  the  Perishing  ” 

brought  it  all  back  to  her;  and  she  listen- 
ed to  these  sharply  familiar  rites  of  the 
Canaan! te  Sabbath  evening  with  a shiver 
of  pain. 

She  turned  from  the  gate  to  go  into  the 
house,  heard  Eugene’s  voice  at  the  door 
and  paused.  lie  was  saying  good  night 
to  Mamie. 

“And  please  say  ‘ au  revoir ' to  Miss 
Tabor  for  me,”  he  added,  peering  out 
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under  his  hand.  44  I don’t  know  where 
she  can  have  gone.” 

44  Probably  she  came  in  and  went  to 
her  room,”  said  Mamie. 

‘4  Don’t  forget  to  tell  her  ' au  revoir / ” 

44  I won’t,  dear.  Good  night.” 

44  Good  night.”  She  lifted  her  face  and 
he  kissed  her  perfunctorily.  Then  he 
came  down  the  steps  and  went  slowly 
toward  the  gate,  looking  about  him  into 
the  darkness  as  if  searching  for  some- 
thing; but  Ariel  had  fled  away  from  the 
path  of  light  that  led  from  the  open  door. 

She  skimmed  noiselessly  across  the 
lawn  and  paused  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
leaning  against  the  veranda,  where,  on  a 
night  long  past,  a boy  had  hid  and  a girl 
had  wept.  A small  creaking  sound  fell 
upon  her  ear,  and  she  made  out  an  un- 
gainly figure  approaching,  wheeling  some- 
thing of  curious  shape. 

44  Is  that  you,  Sam  ?”  she  said. 

Mr.  Warden  stopped,  close  by. 
44  Yes’m,”  he  replied.  44  I’m  a-gittin’  out 
de  hose  to  lay  de  dus’  yonnah.”  He 
stretched  an  arm  along  the  cross-bar  of 
the  reel,  relaxing  himself,  apparently,  for 
conversation.  “ Y’all  done  change  con- 
sid’able,  Miss  Airil,”  he  continued,  with 
the  directness  of  one.  sure  of  privilege. 

44  You  think  so,  Sam?” 

44  Yes’m.  Ev’ybody  think  so,  I reckon. 
Be’n  a tai’ble  lot  o’  talkum  ’bout  you  to- 
day. Dun’no’  how  all  dem  oth’  young 
ladies  goin’  take  it!”  He  laughed  with 
immoderate  delight,  yet,  as  to  the  volume 
of  mere  sound,  discreetly,  with  an  eye  to 
open  windows.  44  You  got  ’em  all  beat. 
Miss  Airil!  Dey  ain’  be’n  no  one  ’roun’ 
dis  town  evah  got  in  a thousum  mile  o’ 
you!  Per  looks,  an’  de  way  you  walk 
an’  ca’y  yo’self;  an’  as  fer  de  clo'es — 
name  o’  de  good  lan’,  honey,  dey  ain’ 
nevali  see  style  befo' ! My  ole  woman 
say  you  got  mo’  fixin’s  in  a minute  dan  de 
whole  res’  of  ’em  got  in  a yeah.  She  say 
when  she  helpin’  you  onpack  she  must 
'a’  seen  mo’n  a hunerd  paihs  o’  slippahs 
alone!  An’  de  good  Man  knows  I ’mem- 
buh  w’en  you  runnin’  roun’  de  baek-yods 
an’  up  do  alley  rompin’  ’ith  Joe  Louden, 
same  you’s  a boy !” 

44  Do  you  ever  see  Mr.  Louden,  nowa- 
days she  asked. 

His  laugh  was  repeated  with  the  same 
discreet  violence.  44  Ha!  ha!  Ain’  I seen 
him  dis  ve’y  day,  fur  up  de  street 
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at  de  gate  yonnah,  talkin’  to  you,  w’en  I 
drivin’  de  Judge?” 

44  You — you  didn’t  happen  to  see  him 
anywhere  this — this  afternoon?” 

44  No’m,  I ain’  seen  him.”  Sam’s 
laughter  vanished  and  his  lowered  voice 
became  serious.  44 1 ain’  seen  him,  but 
I hearn  about  him.” 

44  What  did  you  hear?” 

44  Dey  be’n  consid’able  stir  on  de  aidge 
o’  town,  I reckon,”  he  answered  gravely, 

44  an’  dey  be’n  havin’  some  trouble  out  at 
de  Beach — ” 

44  Beaver  Beach,  do  you  mean  ?” 

44Yes’ni.  Dey  be’n  some  shootin’  goin’ 
on  out  dat  way.” 

She  sprang  forward  and  caught  at  his 
arm  without  speaking. 

44  Joe  Louden  all  right,”  he  said,  re- 
assuringly. 44  Ain’  nuffum  happen  to 
him!  Nigh  as  I kin  mek  out  f’m  de 
talk , dat  Happy  Fear  gone  on  de  ram- 
page agin,  an’  dey  hatta  sent  fer  Mist’ 
Louden  to  come  in  a hurry.” 

CHAPTER  XIV 

WHITE  ROSES  IN  A LAW-OFFICE 

AS  upon  a world  canopied  with  storm, 
hung  with  mourning  purple  and 
habited  in  black,  did  Mr.  Flitcroft 
turn  his  morning  face  at  eight  o’clock 
antemeridian  Monday,  as  he  hied  him- 
self to  his  daily  duty  at  the  Washington 
National  Bank.  Yet  more  than  the  mere- 
ly funereal  gloomed  out  from  the  hillocky 
area  of  his  countenance.  Was  there  not, 
i’faith,  a glow,  a Vesuvian  shimmer,  be- 
neath the  murk  of  that  darkling  eye? 
Was  here  one,  think  you,  to  turn  the 
other  cheek?  Little  has  he  learned  of 
Norbert  Flitcroft  who  conceives  that  this 
fiery  spirit  was  easily  to  be  quenched! 
Look  upon  the  jowl  of  him,  and  let  him 
who  dares  maintain  that  people — even 
the  very  Pikes  themselves — were  to  grind 
beneath  their  brougham  wheels  a pros- 
trate Norbert  and  ride  on  scatheless!  In 
this  his  own  metaphor  is  nearly  touched: 

44 1 guess  not!  They  don’t  run  over  me! 
Martin  Pike  had  better  look  out  how  he 
tries  it!” 

So  Mother  Nature  at  her  kindly  tasks, 
good  Norbert,  uses  for  her  unguent  our 
own  perfect  inconsistency:  and  often 
when  we  are  stabbed  deep  in  the  breast 
she  distracts  us  by  thin  scratches  in  other 
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parts,  that  in  the  itch  of  these  we  may 
forget  the  greater  hurt  till  it  be  healed. 
Thus,  the  remembrance  of  last  night, 
when  you  undisguisedly  ran  from  the 
wrath  of  a Pike,  with  a pretty  girl  look- 
ing on  (to  say  nothing  of  the  acrid  Arp, 
who  will  fling  the  legend  on  a thousand 
winds),  might  well  agonize  you  now,  as, 
in  less  hasty  moments  and  at  a safe  dis- 
tance, you  brood  upon  the  piteous  figure 
you  cut.  On  the  contrary,  behold:  you 
see  no  blood  crimsoning  the  edges  of  the 
horrid  gash  in  your  panoply  of  self- 
esteem: you  but  smart  and  scratch  the 
scratches,  forgetting  your  wound  in  the 
hot  itch  for  vengeance.  It  is  an  itch 
which  will  last  (for  in  such  matters  your 
temper  will  be  steadfast),  and  let  the 
great  Goliath  in  the  mean  time  beware 
of  you!  You  ran,  last  night.  You  ran — 
of  course  you  ran.  Why  not?  You  ran 
to  fight  another  day ! 

A bank  clerk  sometimes  has  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  stricken  fat  one  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  came  about  that  he  had 
blurted  out  the  damning  confession  of 
his  visit  to  Beaver  Beach.  When  he 
tried  to  solve  the  puzzle,  his  mind  re- 
fused the  strain ; it  became  foggy  and 
the  terrors  of  his  position  acute.  Was 
he,  like  Joe  Louden,  to  endure  the  ban 
of  Canaan,  and  like  him  stand  excom- 
municate beyond  the  pale  because  of 
Martin  Pike’s  displeasure?  For  Norbert 
saw  with  perfect  clearness  to-day  what 
the  Judge  had  done  for  Joe.  Now  that 
he  stood  in  danger  of  a fate  identical, 
this  came  home  to  him.  How  many 
others,  he  wondered,  would  do  as  Mamie 
had  done  and  write  notes  such  a9  he  had 
received  by  the  hand  of  Sam  Warden, 
late  last  night  ? 

“ Dear  Sir  ” (This  from  Mamie,  who, 
in  the  Canaanitish  way,  had  been  wont  to 
address  him  as  “Norb”!), — “ My  father 
wishes  me  to  state  that  after  your  re- 
mark yesterday  afternoon  on  the  steps 
which  was  overheard  by  my  mother  who 
happened  to  be  standing  in  the  hall 
behind  you  and  your  behavior  to  himself 
later  on — he  considers  it  impossible  to 
allow  you  to  call  any  more  or  to  speak 
to  any  member  of  his  household. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mamie  Pike.” 


Erasures  and  restorations  bore  witness 
to  a considerable  doubt  in  Mamie’s  mind 
concerning  “ Yours  respectfully,”  but  she 
had  finally  let  it  stand,  evidently  con- 
vinced that  the  plain  signature,  without 
preface,  savored  of  an  intimacy  denied 
by  the  context. 

“‘Dear  sir’!”  repeated  Norbert,  be- 
tween set  teeth.  “ i Impossible  to  allow 
you  to  call  any  more  ’!’’  These  and  other 
terms  of  his  dismissal  recurred  to  him 
during  the  morning,  and  ever  and  anon 
he  looked  up  from  his  desk,  his  lips 
moving  balefully,  to  stare  out  at  the 
street.  Basilisk  glaring  this,  with  no 
Christian  softness  in  it,  not  even  when 
it  fell  upon  his  own  grandfather,  sitting 
among  the  sages  within  easy  eye-shot 
from  the  big  window  at  Norbert’s  elbow. 
However,  Colonel  Flitcroft  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  gaze  of  his  descendant, 
being,  in  fact,  quite  unaware  of  it.  The 
aged  men  were  having  a busy  morning. 

The  conclave  was  not  what  it  had 
been.  Arp  and  all  his  works.] 

There  had  come,  as  the  years  went  by,  a 
few  recruits;  but  faces  were  missing: 
the  two  Tabors  had  gone,  and  Uncle  Joe 
Davey  could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  the 
palriarchship;  he  had  laid  it  down  with 
a half-sigh  and  gone  his  way.  Eskew 
himself  was  now  the  oldest  of  the  con- 
script fathers,  the  Colonel  and  Squire 
Buckalew  pressing  him  closely,  with 
Peter  Bradbury  no  great  time  behind. 

To-day  they  did  not  plant  their  feet 
upon  the  bras3  rail  inside  the  hotel  win- 
dows, but  courted  the  genial  weather  out- 
doors, and,  as  their  summer  custom  was, 
tilted  back  their  chairs  in  the  shade  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  building. 

“ And  who  could  of  dreamed,”  Mr. 
Bradbury  was  saying,  with  a side-glance 
of  expectancy  at  Eskew,  “ that  Jonas 
Tabor  would  ever  turn  out  to  have  a 
niece  like  that !” 

Mr.  Arp  ceased  to  fan  himself  with  his 
wide  straw  hat  and  said  grimly: 

“ I don’t  see  as  Jonas  has  € turned  out  ’ 

— not  in  particular!  If  he’s  turned  at 
all,  lately,  T reckon  it’s  in  his  grave,  and 
I’ll  bet  he  has  if  he  had  any  way  of 
bearin’  how  much  she  must  of  spent 
for  clothes!1* 

“I  believe,”  Squire  Buckalew  began, 
“that  young  folks’  memories  are  short.” 

“They’re  lucky!**  interjected  Eskew. 
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“ The  shorter  your  memory  the  less  mean- 
ness you  know.” 

“ I meant  young  folks  don’t  remember 
as  well  as  older  people  do,”  continued  the 
Squire.  u I don’t  see  what’s  so  remark- 
able in  her  comm’  back  and  walkin’  up- 
street  with  Joe  Louden.  She  used  to  go 
kitin’  round  with  him  all  the  time,  be- 
fore she  left  here.  And  yet  everybody 
talks  as  if  they  never  heard  of  sech 
a thing!” 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  said  Colonel  Flit- 
croft,  hesitatingly,  “that  she  did  right. 
I know  it  sounds  kind  of  a queer  thing 
to  say,  and  I stirred  up  a good  deal  of 
opposition  at  home,  yesterday  evening,  by 
sort  of  mentioning  something  of  the  kind. 
Nobody  seemed  to  agree  with  me  except 
Norbert,  and  he  didn’t  say  much,  but — ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  uncontrol- 
lable cackle  which  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Arp.  The  Colonel  turned  upon 
him  with  a frown,  inquiring  the  cause 
of  his  mirth. 

“ It  put  me  in  mind,”  Mr.  Arp  began 
promptly,  “ of  something  that  happened 
last  night.” 

“ What  was  it  ?” 

Eskew’s  mouth  was  open  to  tell,  but 
he  remembered,  just  in  time,  that  the 
grandfather  of  Norbert  was  not  the  au- 
dience properly  to  be  selected  for  this 
recital,  choked  a half-bom  word,  coughed 
loudly,  realizing  that  he  must  withhold 
the  story  of  the  felling  of  Martin  Pike 
until  the  Colonel  had  taken  his  departure, 
and  replied: 

“ Nothin’  to  speak  of.  Go  on  with 
your  argument.” 

“ I’ve  finished,”  said  the  Colonel.  “ I 
only  wanted  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
a good  action  for  a young  lady  like  that 
to  come  back  here  and  stick  to  her  old 
friend  and  playmate.” 

“Stick  to  him!”  echoed  Mr.  Arp. 
“ She  walked  up  Main  Street  with  him 
yesterday.  Do  you  call  that  stickin’  to 
him?  She’s  been  away  a good  while; 
*he’s  forgotten  what  Canaan  is.  You 
wait  till  she  sees  for  herself  jest  what 
his  standing  in  this  com — ” 

“ I agree  with  Eskew  for  once,”  in- 
terrupted Peter  Bradbury.  “ I agree 
because — ” 

“ Then  you  better  wait,”  cried  Eskew, 
allowing  him  to  proceed  no  farther,  “ till 
you  hear  what  you’re  agreein’  to!  I say: 


you  take  a young  lady  like  that,  pretty 
and  rich  and  all  cultured  up,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  she  won’t — ” 

“ No,  it  don’t,”  exclaimed  Buckalew, 
impatiently.  “ Nothing  of  the  sort!  I 
tell  you — ” 

Eskew  rose  to  his  feet  and  pounded 
the  pavement  with  his  stick.  “ It  stands 
to  reason  that  she  won’t  stick  to  a man 
no  other  decent  woman  will  speak  to, 
a feller  that’s  been  the  mark  for  every 
stone  throwed  in  the  town,  ever  since  he 
was  a boy,  an  outcast  with  a reputation 
as  black  as  a preacher’s  shoes  on  Sunday ! 
I don’t  care  if  he’s  her  oldest  friend  on 
earth,  she  won’t  stick  to  him ! She 
walked  with  him  yesterday,  but  you  can 
mark  my  words:  his  goose  is  cooked!” 
The  old  man’s  voice  rose,  shrill  and  high, 
“ It  ain’t  in  human  nature  fer  her  to  do 
it!  You  hear  what  I say:  you’ll  never 
see  her  with  Joe  Louden  again  in  this 
livin’  world,  and  she  as  good  as  told  me 
so,  herself,  last  night.  You  can  take  your 
oath  she’s  quit  him  already ! Don’t — ” 

Eskew  paused  abruptly,  his  eyes  widen- 
ing behind  his  spectacles;  his  jaw  fell; 
his  stick,  raised  to  hammer  the  pave- 
ment, remained  suspended  in  the  air. 
A sudden  color  rushed  to  his  cheek,  and 
he  dropped  speechless  in  his  chair.  The 
others,  after  staring  at  him  in  mo- 
mentary alarm,  followed  the  direction  of 
his  gaze. 

Just  across  Main  Street,  and  in  plain 
view,  was  the  entrance  to  the  stairway 
which  led  to  Joe’s  office.  Ariel  Tabor, 
all  in  cool  gray,  carrying  a big  bunch  of 
white  roses  in  her  white-gloved  hands, 
had  just  crossed  the  sidewalk  from  a 
carriage  and  was  ascending  the  dark 
stairway.  A moment  later  she  came  down 
again,  empty-handed,  got  into  the  car- 
riage, and  drove  away. 

“ She  missed  him,”  said  Squire  Buck- 
alew.  “ I saw  him  go  out  half  an  hour 
ago.  But”  he  added,  and,  exercising 
a self-restraint  close  upon  the  saintly, 
did  not  even  glance  toward  the  heap 
which  was  Mr.  Arp,  “ I notice  she  left 
her  flowers !” 

Ariel  was  not  the  only  one  who  climbed 
the  dingy  stairs  that  day  and  read  the 
pencilled  script  upon  Joe’s  door:  "Will 
not  return  until  evening.  J.  Louden.” 
Many  others  came,  all  exceedingly  unlike 
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the  first  visitor:  some  were  quick  and 
watchful,  dodging  into  the  narrow  en- 
trance furtively ; some  were  frightened 
and  smiled  contemptuously  as  long  as 
they  were  in  view  of  the  street,  drooping 
wanly  as  they  reached  the  stairs;  some 
were  brazen  and  amused ; and  some  were 
thin  and  troubled.  Not  all  of  them  read 
the  message,  for  not  all  could  read,  but 
all  looked  curiously  through  the  half- 
opened  door  at  the  many  roses  which 
lifted  their  heads  delicately  from  a water- 
pitcher  on  Joe’s  desk  to  scent  that  dusty 
place  with  their  cool  breath. 

Most  of  these  clients,  after  a grunt  of 
disappointment,  turned  and  went  away; 
though  there  were  a few,  either  unable 
to  read  the  message  or  so  pressed  by 
anxiety  that  they  disregarded  it,  who 
entered  the  room  and  sat  down  to  wait 
for  the  absentee.  [There  were  plenty  of 
chairs  in  the  office  now,  bookcases  also, 
and  a big  steel  safe.]  But  when  eve- 
ning came  and  the  final  gray  of  twilight 
had  vanished  from  the  window-panes,  all 
had  gone  except  one,  a woman  who  sat 
patiently,  her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  and  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  until  the  foot- 
steps of  the  last  of  the  others  to  depart 
had  ceased  to  sound  upon  the  pavement 
below.  Then,  with  a wordless  exclama- 
tion, she  sprang  to  her  feet,  pulled  the 
window-shade  carefully  down  to  the  sill, 
and,  when  she  had  done  that,  struck  a 
match  on  the  heel  of  her  shoe — a soiled 
white  canvas  shoe,  not  a small  one — and 
applied  the  flame  to  a gas  jet.  The 
yellow  light  flared  up;  and  she  began  to 
pace  the  room  haggardly. 

The  court-house  bell  rang  nine,  and  as 
the  tremors  following  the  last  stroke 
pulsed  themselves  into  silence,  she  heard 
a footfall  on  the  stairs  and  immediately 
relapsed  into  a chair,  folding  her  hands 
again  in  her  lap,  her  expression  com- 
posing itself  to  passivity,  for  the  step 
was  very  much  lighter  than  Joe’s. 

A lady  beautifully  dressed  in  white 
dimity  appeared  in  the  doorway.  She 
hesitated  at  the  threshold,  not,  apparent- 
ly, because  of  any  timidity  (her  ex- 
pression being  too  thoughtfully  assured 
for  that),  but  almost  immediately  she 
came  in  and  seated  herself  near  the  desk, 
acknowledging  the  other’s  presence  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

This  grave  courtesy  caused  a strong. 


deep  flush  to  spread  itself  under  the 
rouge  which  unevenly  covered  the  wom- 
an's cheeks,  as  she  bowed  elaborately  in 
return.  Then,  furtively,  during  a pro- 
tracted silence,  she  took  stock  of  the  new- 
comer, from  the  tip  of  her  white  suede 
shoes  to  the  filmy  lace  and  pink  roses 
upon  her  wide  white  hat.  The  sidelong 
gaze  lingered  marvellingly  upon  the  quiet, 
delicate  hands,  slender  and  finely  expres- 
sive, in  their  white  gloves. 

Her  own  hands,  unlike  the  lady’s,  be- 
gan to  fidget  confusedly,  and,  the  silence 
continuing,  she  coughed  several  times,  to 
effect  the  preface  required  by  her  sense 
of  fitness,  and  said  with  a polite  titter: 

“ Mr.  Louden  seems  to  be  a good  while 
cornin’,  don’t  he?” 

“ Have  you  been  waiting  very  long  ?” 
asked  the  lady. 

“Ever  since  six  o’clock!” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  other.  “ That  is  very 
long.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  it  cert’nly  is.”  The  ice 
thus  broken,  she  felt  free  to  use  her 
eyes  more  directly,  and,  after  a long, 
frank  stare,  exclaimed: 

“ Why,  you  must  be  Miss  Ariel  Tabor, 
ain’t  you  ?” 

“Yes.”  Ariel  touched  one  of  the  roses 
upon  Joe’s  desk  with  her  finger-tips.  “ I 
am  Miss  Tabor.” 

“Well,  excuse  me  fer  asking;  I’m  sure 
it  ain’t  any  business  of  mine,”  said  the 
other,  remembering  the  manners  due  one 
lady  from  another.  “ But  I thought  it 
must  be.  I expect,”  she  added,  with  loud, 
inconsequent  laughter,  “ there’s  not  many 
in  Canaan  ain’t  heard  you’ve  come  back.” 

She  paused,  laughed  again,  nervously, 
and  again,  less  loudly,  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  her  abruptness:  gradually  tit- 
tering herself  down  to  a pause,  to  fill 
which  she  put  forth:  “ Right  nice  weather 
we  be’n  havin’.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Ariel. 

“ It  was  rainy,  first  of  last  week, 
though.  I don’t  mind  rain  so  much  ” — 
this  with  more  laughter, — “ I stay  in  the 
house  when  it  rains.  Some  people  don’t 
know  enough  to,  they  say!  You’ve  heard 
that  saying,  ain’t  you,  Miss  Tabor  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  I tell  vo«,”  she  exclaimed, 
noisily,  “ there’s  plenty  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  this  town  that’s  like  that!” 

Her  laughter  did  not  cease;  it  became 
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louder  and  shriller.  It  had  been,  until 
now,  a mere  lubrication  of  the  conversa- 
tion, helping  to  make  her  easier  in  Miss 
Tabor’s  presence,  but  as  it  increased  in 
shrillness,  she  seemed  to  be  losing  control 
of  herself,  as  if  her  laughter  were  get- 
ting away  with  her;  she  was  not  far 
from  hysteria,  when  it  stopped  with  a 
gasp,  and  she  sat  up  straight  in  her 
chair,  white  and  rigid. 

“There!”  she  said,  listening  intently. 
“ Ain’t  that  him  ?”  Steps  sounded  upon 
the  pavement  below;  paused  for  a second 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs;  there  was  the 
snap  of  a match;  then  the  steps  sounded 
again,  retreating.  I3he  sank  back  in  her 
chair  limply.  “ It  was  only  some  one 
stoppin’  to  light  his  cigar  in  the  entry. 
It  wasn’t  Joe  Louden’s  step,  anyway.” 

“You  know  his  step?”  Ariel’s  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  woman  wonderingly. 

“ I’d  know  it  to-night,”  was  the  answer, 
delivered  with  a sharp  and  painful  gig- 
gle. “ I got  plenty  reason  to !” 

Ariel  did  not  respond.  She  leaned  a 
little  closer  to  the  roses  upon  the  desk, 
letting  them  touch  her  face  and  breath- 
ing deeply  of  their  fragrance  to  neutralize 
a perfume  vrhich  pervaded  the  room;  an 
odor  as  heavy  and  cheap-sweet  as  the  face 
of  the  woman  who  had  saturated  her 
handkerchief  with  it;  a scent  which  went 
with  her  perfectly  and  made  her  un- 
happily definite;  suited  to  her  clumsily 
dyed  hair,  to  her  soiled  white  shoes,  to 
the  hot  red  hat  smothered  in  plumage, 
to  the  restless  stub-fingered  hands,  to  the 
fat,  plated  rings,  of  which  she  wore  a great 
quantity,  though,  surprisingly  enough, 
the  large  diamonds  in  her  cars  were  pure 
and  of  a very  clear  water. 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence  once 
more.  “ Well,”  she  drawled,  coughing 
genteelly  at  the  same  time,  “better  late 
than  never,  as  the  saying  is.  I wonder 
who  it  is  gits  up  all  them  comical  say- 
ings.” Apparently  she  had  no  genuine 
desire  for  light  upon  this  mystery,  as  she 
continued  immediately:  “I  have  a gentle- 
man friend  that's  always  gittiiv  ’em  off. 
( Well,’  ho  says,  i the  best  of  friends  must 
part,’  and,  i Thou  strikest  me  to  the 
heart  * — all  kinds  of  cracks  like  that.  He’s 
real  comical.  And  yet,”  she  went  on  in 
an  altered  voice,  “ I don’t  like  him  much. 
I'd  he  glad  if  I'd  never  seen  him." 

The  change  of  tone  was  so  marked  that 


Ariel  looked  at  her  keenly,  to  find  herself 
surprised  into  pitying  this  strange  client 
of  Joe’s;  for  tears  had  sprung  to  the 
woman’s  eyes  and  slid  along  her  lids, 
where  she  tried  vainly  to  restrain  them. 
Her  face  had  altered  too,  like  her  voice, 
haggard  lines  suddenly  appearing  about 
the  eyes  and  mouth  as  if  they  had  just 
been  pencilled  there:  the  truth  issuing 
from  beneath  her  pinckbeck  simulations, 
like  a tragic  mask  revealed  by  the  dis- 
placement of  a tawdry  covering. 

“ I expect  you  think  I’m  real  foolish,” 
she  said,  “ but  I be’n  waitin’  so  awful 
long — and  I got  a good  deal  of  worry  on 
my  mind  till  I see  Mr.  Louden.” 

“ I am  sorry.”  Ariel  turned  from  the 
roses  and  faced  her  and  the  heavy  per- 
fume. “ I hope  he  will  come  soon.” 

“ I hope  so,”  said  the  other.  “ It’s 
something  to  do  with  me  that  keeps  him 
away,  and  the  longer  he  is  the  more  it 
scares  me.”  She  shivered  and  set  her 
teeth  together,  and  Ariel  saw  the  tensity 
of  the  strain  she  was  under.  “ It’s  kind 
of  hard,  waitin’.  I cert’nly  got  my  share 
of  troubles.” 

“ Don’t  you  think,”  said  Ariel,  pleas- 
antly, “ that  Mr.  Louden  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  them  for  you?” 

“Oh,  I hope  so,  Miss  Tabor!  If  he 
can’t,  nobody  can.”  She  was  crying  open- 
ly now,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  musk- 
soaked  handkerchief.  “ We  had  to  send 
fer  him  yesterday  afternoon — ” 

“ To  come  to  Beaver  Beach,  do  you 
mean  ?’’  asked  Ariel,  leaning  forward. 

“ Yes,  ma’am.  It  all  begun  out  there, 
— leastways  it  begun  before  that  with  me. 
It  was  all  my  fault.  I deserve  all  that’s 
cornin’  to  me,  I guess.  I done  wrong — I 
done  wrong!  I'd  oughtn’t  never  to  of 
went  out  there  yesterday.” 

She  checked  herself  sharply,  but,  after 
a moment’s  pause,  went  on,  encouraged  by 
the  grave  kindliness  of  the  delicate  face  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wide  white  hat.  “I’d 
oughtn't  to  of  went,”  she  repeated.  “ Oh, 
I reckon  I’ll  never,  never  learn  enough 
to  keep  out  o’  trouble,  even  when  I see  it 
coinin'!  But  that  gen’leman  friend  of 
mine — Mr.  Cory’s  his  name — he  kind  of 
coaxed  me  into  it,  and  he’s  right  comical 
when  he's  with  ladies,  and  he’s  good  com- 
pany— and  he  says, 1 Claudine,  we’ll  dance 
the  light  fantastic,’  he  says,  and  I kind 
of  wanted  something  cheerful — I'd  be'n 
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wovkin’  steady  quite  a spell,  and  it 
looked  like  he  wanted  to  show  me  a 
Rood  time,  so  I went,  and  that’s  what 
started  it.”  Now  that  she  had  begun,  she 
babbled  on  with  her  story,  at  times  in- 
coherently; full  of  excuses,  made  to  her- 
self more  than  to  Ariel,  pitifully  en- 
deavoring to  convince  herself  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  muddle  she  had 
made  was  not  hers.  “ Mr.  Cory  told  me 
my  husband  was  drinkin’  and  wouldn’t 
know  about  it,  and,  ‘ Besides,’  he  says, 
‘what’s  the  odds?’  Of  course  I knowed 
there  was  trouble  between  him  and  Mr. 
Fear — that’s  my  husband — a good  while 
ago,  when  Mr.  Fear  up  and  laid  him  out. 
That  was  before  me  and  Mr.  Fear  got 
married;  I hadn’t  even  be’n  to  Canaan 
then;  I was  on  the  stage.  I was  on  the 
stage  quite  a while  in  Chicago  before  I 
got  acquainted  with  my  husband.” 

“You  were  on  the  stage?”  Ariel  ex- 
claimed, involuntarily. 

“ Yes,  ma’am.  Livin’  pitchers  at  Gold- 
berg’s Rat’skeller,  and  amunchoor  nights 
I nearly  always  done  a sketch  with  a gen- 
’leman  friend.  That’s  the  way  I met 
Mr.  Fear;  he  seemed  to  be  real  struck 
with  me  right  away,  and  soon  as  I got 
through  my  turn  he  ast  me  to  order  what- 
ever I wanted.  He’s  always  gen’leman- 
like  when  he  ain’t  had  too  much,  and 
even  then  he  vurry,  vurry  seldom  acks 
rough  unless  he’s  jealous.  That  was  the 
trouble  yesterday.  I never  would  of  gone 
to  the  Beach  if  I’d  dreamed  what  was 
cornin’!  When  we  got  there  I saw  Mike 
— that’s  the  gen’leman  that  runs  the 
Beach — lookin’  at  my  company  and  me 
kind  of  anxious,  and  pretty  soon  he  got 
me  away  from  Mr.  Cory  and  told  me 
what’s  what.  Seems  this  Cory  only 
wanted  me  to  go  with  him  to  make  my 
husband  mad,  and  he’d  took  good  care 
that  Mr.  Fear  heard  I’d  be  there  with 
him!  And  he’d  be’n  hangin’  around  me, 
every  time  he  struck  town,  jest  to  make 
Mr.  Fear  mad — the  fresh  thing!  You 
see  he  wanted  to  make  my  husband  start 
something  again,  this  Mr.  Cory  did,  and 
he  was  fixed  for  it.” 

“ I don’t  understand,”  said  Ariel. 

“It’s  this  way:  if  Mr.  Fear  attacted 
Mr.  Cory,  why,  Mr.  Cory  could  shoot 
him  down  and  claim  self-defence.  You 
see,  it  would  be  easy  for  Mr.  Cory,  be- 
cause Mr.  Fear  nearly  killed  him  when 


they  had  their  first  trouble,  and  that 
would  give  Mr.  Cory  a good  excuse  to 
shoot  if  Mr.  Fear  jest  only  pushed  him. 
That’s  the  way  it  is  with  the  law.  Mr. 
Cory  could  wipe  out  their  old  score  and 
git  off  scot-free.” 

“ Surely  not !” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  that’s  the  way  it  would 
be.  And  when  Mike  told  me  that  Mr. 
Cory  had  got  me  out  there  jest  to  pro- 
voke my  husband  I went  straight  up  to 
him  and  begun  to  give  him  a piece  of 
my  mind.  I didn’t  talk  loud,  because 
I never  was  one  to  make  a disturbance 
and  start  trouble  the  way  some  do;  and 
right  while  I was  talkin’  we  both  see  my 
husband  pass  the  window.  Mr.  Cory  give 
a kind  of  yelling  laugh  and  put  his  arm 
round  me  jest  as  Mr.  Fear  come  in  the 
door.  And  then  it  all  happened  so  quick 
that  you  could  hardly  tell  what  was 
goin’  on.  Mr.  Fear,  we  found  afterwards, 
had  promised  Mr.  Louden  that  he  would- 
n’t come  out  there,  but  he  took  too  much 
— you  could  see  that  by  the  look  of  him — 
and  fergot  his  promise;  fergot  everything 
but  me  and  Cory,  I guess. 

“ He  come  right  up  to  us,  where  I was 
tryin’  to  git  away  from  Cory’s  arm — it 
was  the  left  one  he  had  around  me,  and 
the  other  behind  his  back — and  neither 
of  ’em  said  a word.  Cory  kept  on  laugh- 
in’ loud  as  he  could,  and  Mr.  Fear  struck 
him  in  the  mouth.  He’s  little,  but  he 
can  hit  awful  hard,  and  Mr.  Cory  let 
out  a screech,  and  I see  his  gun  go  off — 
right  in  Mr.  Fear’s  face,  I thought,  but 
it  wasn’t;  it  only  scorched  him.  Most 
of  the  other  gen’lemen  had  run,  but  Mike 
made  a dive  and  managed  to  knock  the 
gun  to  one  side,  jest  barely  in  time. 
Then  Mike  and  three  or  four  others  that 
come  out  from  behind  things  separated 
them — both  of  them  fightin’  to  git  at 
each  other.  They  locked  Mr.  Cory  up 
in  Mike’s  room  and  took  Mr.  Fear  over 
to  where  they  hitch  the  horses.  Then 
Mike  sent  fer  Mr.  Louden  to  come  out 
to  talk  to  my  husband  and  take  care  of 
him — he’s  the  only  one  can  do  anything 
with  him  when  lie’s  like  that — but  before 
Mr.  Louden  could  git  there,  Mr.  Fear 
broke  loose  and  run  through  a corn-field 
and  got  away;  at  least  they  couldn’t  find 
him.  And  Mr.  Cory  jumped  through  a 
window  and  slid  down  into  one  of  Mike’s 
boats,  so  they  were  both  gone.  When 
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Mr.  Louden  come,  he  only  stayed  long 
enough  to  hear  what  had  happened  and 
started  out  to  find  Happy — that’s  my  hus- 
band. He’s  bound  to  keep  them  apart, 
but  he  hasn’t  found  Mr.  Fear  yet  or  he’d 
be  here.” 

Ariel  had  sunk  back  in  her  chair. 
“ Why  should  your  husband  hide  ?”  she 
asked,  in  a low  voice. 

“ Waitin’  fer  his  chance  at  Cory,”  the 
woman  answered,  huskily.  “ I expect 
he’s  afraid  the  cops  are  after  him,  too, 
on  account  of  the  trouble,  and  he  doesn’t 
want  to  git  locked  up  till  he’s  met  Cory 
again.  They  ain’t  after  him,  but  he  may 
not  know  it.  They  haven’t  heard  of  the 
trouble,  I reckon,  or  they’d  of  run  Cory  in. 
He's  around  town  to-day,  dr  inkin’  heavy, 
and  I guess  he’s  lookin’  fer  Mr.  Fear 
about  as  hard  as  Mr.  Louden  is.”  She 
rose  to  her  feet,  lifted  her  coarse  hands, 
and  dropped  them  despairingly.  “ Oh, 
I’m  scared !”  she  said.  “ Mr.  Fear’s  be’n 
mighty  good  to  me.” 

A slow  and  tired  footstep  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs,  and  Joe’s  dog  ran  into 
the  room  droopingly,  wagged  his  tail  with 
no  energy,  and  crept  under  the  desk. 
Mrs.  Fear  wheeled  toward  the  door  and 
stood,  rigid,  her  hands  clenched  tight,  her 
whole  body  still,  except  her  breast,  which 
rose  and  fell  with  her  tumultuous  breath- 
ing. She  could  not  wait  till  the  laggard 
step  reached  the  landing. 

“ Mr.  Louden  !”  she  called,  suddenly. 

Joe’s  voice  came  from  the  stairway. 
“ It’s  all  right,  Claudine.  It’s  all  fixed 
up.  Don’t  worry.” 

Mrs.  Fear  gave  a thick  cry  of  relief  and 
sank  back  in  her  chair  as  Joe  entered  the 
room.  He  came  in  shamblingly,  with  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  they  were  very 
tired  and  the  light  hurt  them,  so  that, 
for  a moment  or  two,  he  did  not  perceive 
the  second  visitor.  Then  he  let  his  hand 
fall,  revealing  a face  very  white  and  worn. 

“ It’s  all  right,  Claudine,”  he  repeated. 
44  It’s  all  right.” 

He  was  moving  to  lay  his  hat  on  the 
desk  when  his  eye  caught  first  the  roses, 
then  fell  upon  Ariel,  and  he  stopped  stock- 
still with  one  arm  outstretched,  remaining 
for  perhaps  ten  seconds  in  that  attitude, 
while  she,  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  lus- 
trous, returned  his  gaze  with  a look  that 
was  as  inscrutable  as  it  was  kind. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  as  if  in  answer  to  a 


question,  “ I have  come  here  twice  to- 
day.” She  nodded  slightly  toward  Mrs. 
Fear.  “ I can  wait.  I am  very  glad  you 
bring  good  news.” 

Joe  turned  dazedly  toward  the  other. 

“ Claudine,”  he  said,  “ you’ve  been  telling 
Miss  Tabor.” 

“ I cert’nly  have!”  Mrs.  Fear’s  expres- 
sion had  cleared  and  her  tone  was  cheer- 
ful. “ I don’t  see  no  harm  in  that ! I’m 
sure  she’s  a good  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Louden.” 

Joe  glanced  at  Ariel  with  a faint, 
troubled  smile,  and  turned  again  to  Mrs. 
Fear.  “ I’ve  had  a long  talk  with  Happy.” 

“ I’m  awful  glad.  Is  he  ready  to  listen 
to  reason?”  she  asked,  with  a little  titter. 

“ He’s  waiting  for  you.” 

“ Where?”  She  rose  quickly. 

“ Stop,”  said  Joe,  sharply.  “ You  must 
be  very  careful  with  him — ” 

“ Don’t  you  s’pose  I’m  goin’  to  be  ?”  she 
interrupted,  with  a catch  in  her  voice. 

“ Don’t  you  s’pose  I’ve  had  trouble 
enough  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Joe,  deliberately  and  im- 
personally, “ I don’t.  Unless  you  keep 
remembering  to  be  careful  all  the  time, 
you’ll  follow  the  first  impulse  you  have, 
as  you  did  yesterday,  and  your  excuse 
will  be  that  you  never  thought  any  harm 
would  come  of  it.  He’s  in  a queer  mood; 
but  he  will  forgive  you  if  you  ask  him — ” 

“ Well,  ain’t  that  what  I want  to  do!” 
she  exclaimed. 

“ I know,  I know,”  he  said,  dropping 
into  the  desk  - chair  and  passing  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  with  a gesture  of  in- 
finite weariness.  “ But  you  must  be  very 
careful.  I hunted  for  him  most  of  the 
night  and  all  day.  He  was  trying  to  keep 
out  of  my  way  because  he  didn’t  want  me 
to  find  him  until  he  had  met  this  fellow 
1 Nashville.’  Happy  is  a hard  man  to 
come  at  when  he  doesn’t  care  to  be  found, 
and  he  kept  shifting  from  place  to  place 
until  I ran  him  down.  Then  I got  him 
in  a corner  and  told  him  that  you  hadn’t 
meant  any  harm — which  is  always  true  of 
you,  poor  woman ! — and  I didn’t  leave 
him  till  he  had  promised  me  to  forgive 
you  if  you  would  come  and  ask  him. 
And  you  must  keep  him  out  of  Cory’s  way 
until  I can  arrange  to  have  him — Cory, 

I mean — sent  out  of  town.  Will  you  ?” 

Why,  cert’nly,”  she  answered,  smi- 
ling. “ That  Nashville’s  the,  vurry  last 
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person  I ever  want  to  see  again — the 
fresh  thing!”  Mrs.  Fear’s  burden  had 
fallen;  her  relief  was  perfect  and  she 
beamed  vapidly;  but  Joe  marked  her  re- 
newed irresponsibility  with  an  anxious  eye. 

“ You  mustn’t  make  any  mistakes,”  he 
said,  rising  stiffly  with  fatigue. 

“Not  me!  I don’t  take  no  more 
chances,”  she  responded,  tittering  hap- 
pily. “Not  after  yesterday!  My!  but 
it’s  a load  off  my  shoulders!  I do  hate 
it  to  have  gen’lemen  quarrelling  over  me, 
especially  Mr.  Fear.  I never  did  like  to 
start  anything;  I like  to  see  people  laugh 
and  be  friendly,  and  I’m  mighty  glad  it’s 
all  blown  over.  I kind  of  thought  it 
would,  all  along.  Psho!”  She  burst  into 
genuine,  noisy  laughter.  “ I don’t  expect 
either  of  ’em  meant  no  real  harm  to 
each  other,  after  they  got  cooled  off  a 
little!  If  they’d  met  to-day,  they’d  prob- 
ably of  both  run!  Now,  Mr.  Louden, 
where’s  Happy?” 

Joe  went  to  the  door  with  her.  He 
waited  a moment,  perplexed,  then  his 
brow  cleared  and  he  said  in  a low  voice: 
“ You  know  the  alley  beyond  Vent  Mil- 
ler’s pool-room.  Go  down  the  alley  till 
you  come  to  the  second  gate.  Go  in  and 
you’ll  see  a basement  door  opening  into 
a little  room  under  Miller’s  bar.  The  door 
won’t  be  locked,  and  Happy’s  in  there 
waiting  for  you.  But  remember — ” 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  worry,”  she  cut  him  off, 
loudly.  “ I know  him!  Inside  of  an  hour 
I’ll  have  him  laughin’  over  all  this. 
You’ll  see!” 

When  she  had  gone,  he  stood  upon  the 
landing  looking  thoughtfully  after  her. 
“ Perhaps,  after  all,  that  is  the  best  mood 
to  let  her  meet  him  in,”  he  murmured. 

Then,  with  a deep  breath,  he  turned. 
The  heavy  perfume  had  gone;  the  air  was 
clear  and  sweet.  Ariel  was  pressing  her 
face  into  the  roses  again.  And,  as  he  saw 
how  like  them  she  was,  lie  was  shaken  with 
a profound  and  mysterious  sigh,  like  that 
which  moves  in  the  breast  of  one  who 
listens  in  the  dark  to  his  dearest  music. 

CHAPTER  XV 

HAPPY  FEAR  GIVES  HIMSELF  I P 

“T  KNOW  how  tired  you  are,”  said 
1 Ariel,  as  he  came  back  into  the 
room.  “ I shall  not  keep  you  long.” 

“ All,  please  do !”  he  returned,  quickly, 
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beginning  to  fumble  with  the  shade  of  a 
student-lamp  at  one  end  of  the  desk. 

“ Let  me  do  that,”  she  said.  “ Sit 
down.”  He  obeyed  at  once,  and  watched 
her  as  she  lit  the  lamp  and,  stretching 
upon  tiptoe,  turned  out  the  gas.  “ No,” 
she  continued,  seated  again  and  looking 
across  the  desk  at  him,  “ I wanted  to  see 
you  at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  but 
what  I have  to  say — ” 

“Wait,”  he  interrupted.  “Let  me  tell 
you  why  I did  not  come  yesterday.” 

“ You  need  not  tell  me:  I know.”  She 
glanced  at  the  chair  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Fear.  “ I knew  last  night 
that  they  had  sent  for  you.” 

“You  did!”  he  exclaimed,  cocking  an 
eyebrow  in  momentary  astonishment. 
“Ah,  I understand.  Sam  Warden  must 
have  told  you.” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “It  was  he;  and  I 
have  been  wondering  ever  since  how  he 
heard  of  it.  He  knew  last  night,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  papers  this 
morning;  and  until  I came  here  I heard 
no  one  else  speak  of  it;  yet  Canaan  is 
not  large.” 

Joe  laughed.  “It  wouldn’t  seem 
strange  if  you  lived  with  the  Canaan  that 
I do.  Sam  had  been  down-town  during 
the  afternoon  and  had  met  friends;  the 
colored  people  are  a good  deal  like  a 
freemasonry,  you  know.  A great  many 
knew  last  night  all  about  what  had 
happened,  and  had  their  theories  about 
what  might  happen  to-clay  in  case  the 
twTo  men  met.  Still,  you  see,  those  who 
know  also  knew  just  what  not  to  tell. 
The  Tocsin  is  the  only  newspaper  worth 
the  name  here;  but  even  if  the  Tocsin 
had  known  of  the  trouble,  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  likely  to  mention  it.  That’s 
a thing  I don’t  understand.”  Joe  frowned 
and  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head.  “There’s 
something  underneath  it.  For  more  than 
a year  the  Tocsin  hasn’t  spoken  of  Beaver 
Beach.  I’d  like  to  know  why.” 

“Joe,”  she  said,  slowly,  “ tell  me  some- 
thing truly.  A man  said  to  me  yesterday 
that  lie  found  life  here  insufferable.  Do 
you  find  it  so?" 

“Why,  no!”  he  answered,  surprised. 

“ Do  you  hate  Canaan  ?M 
“ Certainly  not.” 

“You  don’t  find  it  dull,  provincial, 
unsympathetic?” 

ITe  laughed  cheerily.  “ Well,  there’s 
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this,”  he  explained:  “ I have  an  advan- 
tage over  your  friend.  I see  a more  in- 
teresting side  of  things  probably.  The 
people  I live  among  are  pretty  thor- 
ough cosmopolites  in  a way,  and  the 
life  I lead—” 

“ I think  I begin  to  understand  a little 
about  the  life  you  lead,”  she  interrupted. 
“ Then  you  don’t  complain  of  Canaan?” 

“ Of  course  not.” 

She  threw  him  a quick,  bright,  happy 
look,  then  glanced  again  at  the  chair  in 
which  Mrs.  Fear  had  sat.  “Joe,”  she 
said,  “ last  night  I heard  the  people  sing- 
ing in  the  houses,  the  old  Sunday-evening 
way.  It  ‘ took  me  back  so  ’ !” 

“Yes,  it  would.  And  something  else: 
there’s  one  hymn  they  sing  more  than 
any  other;  it’s  Canaan’s  favorite.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is?” 

“ Is  it  1 Rescue  the  Perishing  ’ ?” 

“That’s  it.  1 Rescue  the  Perishing’!” 
he  cried,  and  repeating  the  words  again, 
gave  forth  a peal  of  daughter  so  hearty 
that  it  brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  " ' Res- 
cue the  Perishing* ! Oh,  ha,  ha!  Ho, 
ho,  ho!” 

At  first  she  did  not  understand  his 
laughter,  but,  after  a moment,  suddenly 
she  did,  and  joined  her  own  to  it,  though 
with  a certain  tremulousness. 

“ It  is  funny,  isn’t  it?”  said  Joe,  wiping 
the  moisture  from  his  eyes.  Then  all 
trace  of  mirth  left  him  suddenly.  “Is 
it  really  you,  sitting  here  and  laughing 
with  me,  Ariel?” 

“ It  seems  to  be,”  she  answered,  in  a 
low  voice.  “ I’m  not  at  all  sure.” 

“You  didn’t  think,  yesterday  after- 
noon,” he  began,  almost  in  a whisper, — 
“ you  didn’t  think  that  I had  failed  to 
come  because  I — ” He  grew  very  red, 
and  shifted  the  sentence  awkwardly.  “ I 
was  afraid  you  might  think  that  I was — 
that  I didn’t  come  because  I might  have 
been  the  same  way  again  that  I was 
when — when  I met  you  at  the  station?” 

“ Oh  no !”  she  answered,  very  gently. 
“ No.  I knew  better.” 

“ And  do  you  know,”  he  faltered,  “ that 
that  is  all  over?  That  it  can  never  hap- 
pen again  ?” 

“ Yes,  I know  it,”  she  returned,  quickly. 

“ Then  you  know  a little  of  what  I 
owe  you.” 

“ No,  no,”  she  protested. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  tremulously.  “ You’ve 


made  that  change  in  me  already.  It  was- 
n’t hard — it  won’t  be — though  it  might 
have  been  if — if  you  hadn’t  come  soon.” 

“ Tell  me  something,”  she  said.  “ If 
these  people  had  not  sent  for  you  yester- 
day, would  you  have  come  to  Judge 
Pike’s  house  to  see  me?  You  said  you 
would  try.”  She  laughed  a little,  and 
looked  away  from  him.  “ I want  to  know 
if  you  would  have  come.” 

There  was  a silence,  and  in  spite  of 
her  averted  glance  she  knew  that  he  was 
looking  at  her  steadily.  Finally,  “ Don’t 
you  know?”  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  and  blushed  faintly. 

“ Don’t  you  know  ?”  he  repeated. 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes,  and 
thereupon  both  became  very  grave.  “ Yes, 
I do,”  she  answered.  “ You  would  have 
come.  When  you  left  me  at  the  gate 
and  went  away,  you  were  afraid.  But 
you  would  have  come.” 

“Yes,  I should  have  come.  You  are 
right,  I was  afraid  at  first  ; but  I knew,” 
he  went  on,  rapidly,  “ that  you  would 
have  come  to  the  gate  to  meet  me.” 

“You  understood  that?”  she  cried,  her 
eyes  sparkling  and  her  face  flushing 
happily. 

“ Yes.  I knew  that  you  wouldn’t  have 
asked  me  to  come,”  he  said,  with  a catch 
in  his  voice  which  was  half  chuckle, 
half  groan,  “ if  you  hadn’t  meant  to  take 
care  of  me!  And  it  came  to  me  that 
you  would  know  how  to  do  it.” 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  again 
they  laughed  together,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  becoming  serious  and  very  quiet 
almost  instantly. 

“ I haven’t  thanked  you  for  the  roses,” 
he  said. 

“ Oh  yes,  you  did,”  she  responded. 
“ When  you  first  looked  at  them.”  • 

“ So  I did,”  he  whispered.  “ I’m  glad 
you  saw.  To  find  them  here  took  my 
breath  away — and  to  find  you  with 
them — ” 

“ I brought  them  this  morning,  you 
know.” 

“ Would  you  have  come  if  you  had  not 
understood  why  I failed  yesterday  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I think  so,”  she  returned, 
the  fine  edge  of  a smile  upon  her  lips. 
“ For  a time  last  evening,  before  I 
heard  what  had  happened,  I thought 
you  were  too  frightened  a friend  to 
bother  about.” 
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He  made  a little  ejaculation,  partly 
joyful,  partly  sad. 

“ And  yet,”  she  went  on,  “ I think  that 
I should  have  come  this  morning,  after 
all,  even  if  you  had  had  a poorer  excuse 
for  your  absence,  because,  you  see,  I 
came  on  business.” 

“You  did!” 

“ That’s  why  Fve  come  again.  That 
makes  it  respectable  for  me  to  be  here 
now,  doesn’t  it  ? — for  me  to  have  come  out 
alone  after  dark  without  their  knowing 
it  ? I’m  here  as  your  client.” 

“Why?”  he  asked. 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  picked 
up  a pen  from  beneath  her  hand  on  the 
desk,  and  turning  it,  meditatively  felt 
its  point  with  her  forefinger  before  she 
said  slowly,  “Joe,  are  most  men  care- 
ful of  other  people’s — well,  of  other  peo- 
ple’s money  ?” 

“You  mean  Martin  Pike?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes.  I want  you  to  take  charge  of 
everything  I have  for  me.” 

He  bent  a frowning  regard  upon  the 
lamp-shade.  “ You  ought  to  look  after 
your  own  property,”  he  said.  “ You  sure- 
ly have  plenty  of  time.” 

“ You  mean — you  mean  you  won’t 
help  me?”  she  returned,  with  inten- 
tional pathos. 

“Ariel!”  he  laughed  shortly  in  answer; 
then  asked,  “ What  makes  you  think 
Judge  Pike  isn’t  trustworthy?” 

“ Nothing  very  definite  perhaps,  un- 
less it  was  his  look  when  I told  him  that 
I meant  to  ask  you  to  take  care  of  things 
for  me.” 

“ He’s  been  rather  hard  pressed  this 
year,  I think,”  said  Joe.  “You  might 
•be  right — if  he  could  have  found  a way. 
I hope  he  hasn’t.” 

“ I’m  afraid,”  she  began,  gayly,  “ that 
I know  very  little  of  my  own  affairs.  He 
sent  me  a draft  every  three  months,  with 
receipts  and  other  things  to  sign  and 
return  to  him.  I haven’t  the  faint- 
est notion  of  what  I own — except  the 
old  house  and  some  money  from  the  in- 
come that  I hadn’t  used  and  brought 
with  me.  Judge  Pike  has  all  the  pa- 
pers— everything.” 

Joe  looked  troubled.  “And  Roger 
Tabor,  did  he — ” 

“ The  dear  man !”  She  shook  her 
head.  “He  was  just  the  same.  To  him 
poor  Uncle  Jonas’s  money  seemed  to 


come  from  heaven  through  the  hands  of 
Judge  Pike — ” 

“ And  there’s  a handsome  roundabout 
way!”  said  Joe. 

“Wasn’t  it!”  she  agreed,  cheerfully. 
“And  he  trusted  the  Judge  absolutely. 
I don’t,  you  see.” 

He  gave  her  a thoughtful  look  and 
nodded.  “ No,  he  isn’t  a good  man,”  he 
said,  “not  even  according  to  his  lights; 
but  I doubt  if  he  could  have  managed  to 
get  away  with  anything  of  consequence 
since  he’s  been  administrator.  He  would- 
n’t have  tried  it,  probably,  unless  he  was 
more  desperately  pushed  than  I think  he 
has  been.  It  would  have  been  too  dan- 
gerous. Suppose  you  wait  a week  or  so 
and  think  it  over.” 

“ But  there’s  something  I want  you  to 
do  for  me  immediately,  Joe.” 

“Yes?” 

“ I want  to  have  the  old  house  put  in 
order  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  done.  I’m 
going  to  live  there:” 

“ Alone?” 

“ An  old  English  lady  is  coming  over 
to  join  me;  but  if  it  can  be  made  liveable 
at  once  I will  move  in  before  she  comes. 
I’m  almost  twenty-seven,  and  that’s  being 
enough  of  an  old  maid  for  me  to  risk 
Canaan’s  thinking  me  eccentric,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“ It  will  think  anything  you  do  is 
all  right.” 

“ And  once,”  she  cried,  “ it  thought 
everything  I did  all  wrong!” 

“ Yes.  That’s  the  difference.” 

“You  mean  it  will  commend  me  be- 
cause I’m  thought  rich  ?” 

“ No,  no,”  he  said,  meditatively,  “ it 
isn’t  that.  It’s  because  everybody  will 
be  in  love  with  you.” 

“ Quite  everybody !”  she  asked. 

“ Certainly,”  he  replied.  “ Anybody 
who  didn’t  would  be  absurd.” 

“Ah,  Joe!”  she  laughed.  “You  al- 
ways were  the  nicest  boy  in  the  world, 
my  dear !” 

At  that  he  turned  toward  her  with  a 
sudden  movement  and  his  lips  parted, 
but  not  to  speak.  She  had  rested  one 
arm  upon  the  desk,  and  her  cheek  upon 
her  hand ; the  pen  she  had  picked  up,  still 
absently  held  in  her  fingers,  touching  her 
lips;  and  it  was  given  to  him  to  know 
that  he  would  always  keep  that  pen, 
though  he  would  never  write  with  it 
again.  The  soft  lamplight  fell  across 
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the  lower  part  of  her  face,  leaving  her 
eyes,  which  were  lowered  thoughtfully, 
in  the  shadow  of  her  hat.  The  room  was 
blotted  out  in  darkness  behind  her.  Like 
the  background  of  an  antique  portrait, 
the  office,  with  its  dusty  corners  and 
shelves  and  hideous  safe,  had  vanished, 
leaving  the  charming  and  thoughtful  face 
revealed  against  an  even,  spacious  brown- 
ness. Only  Ariel  and  the  roses  and  the 
lamp  were  clear;  and  a strange,  small 
pain  moved  from  Joe’s  heart  to  his  throat 
as  he  thought  that  this  ugly  office,  always 
before  so  harsh  and  grim  and  lonely — 
loneliest  for  him  when  it  had  been  most 
crowded,  — was  now  transfigured  into 
something  very,  very  different  from  an 
office;  that  this  place  where  he  sat,  with 
a lamp  and  flowers  on  a desk  between  him 
and  a woman  who  called  him  “ my  dear,” 
must  be  like — like  something  that  peo- 
ple called  “ home.” 

And  then  he  leaned  across  the  desk  to- 
ward her  as  he  said  again  what  he  had 
said  a little  while  before,  hi9  voice  sha- 
king as  he  spoke : 

“ Ariel,  it  is  you  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

“ You’ll  be  here  always,  won’t  you?” 
he  whispered.  “ You’re  not  going  away 
from  Canaan  again  ?” 

For  a moment  it  seemed  that  she  had 
not  heard  him.  Then  her  bright  glance 
at  him  wavered  and  fell.  She  rose,  turn- 
ing slightly  away  from  him,  but  not  so 
far  that  he  could  not  see  the  sudden 
agitation  in  her  face. 

“ Ah !”  he  cried,  rising  too,  “ I don’t 
want  you  to  think  I don’t  understand,  or 
that  I meant  I should  ever  ask  you  to 
stay  here!  I couldn’t  mean  that;  you 
know  I couldn’t,  don’t  you?  You  know 
I understand  that  it’s  all  just  your  beauti- 
ful friendliness,  don’t  you?” 

“It  isn’t  beautiful;  it’s  just  me,  Joe,” 
she  said.  “ It  couldn’t  be  any  other  way.” 

“ It’s  enough  that  you  should  be  here 
now,”  he  went  on,  bravely,  his  voice 
steady,  though  his  hand  shook.  “ Noth- 
ing so  wonderful  as  your  staying  could 
ever  actually  happen.  It’s  just  a light 
coming  into  a dark  room  and  out  again. 
One  day,  long  ago — I never  forgot  it — 
some  rose-leaves  blew  by  me  as  I passed 
a garden;  and  it’s  like  that,  too.  But, 
oh,  my  dear,  when  you  go  you’ll  leave 
a fragrance  in  my  heart  that  will  last!” 


She  turned  toward  him,  her  face  suf- 
fused with  a rosy  light.  “ You’d  rather 
have  died  than  have  said  that  to  me  once,” 
she  cried.  “ I’m  glad  you’re  weak  enough 
now  to  confess  it !” 

He  sank  down  again  into  his  chair 
and  his  arms  fell  heavily  on  the  desk. 
“Confess  it!”  he  cried,  despairingly. 
“And  you  don’t  deny  that  you’re  going 
away  again — so  it’s  true!  I wish  I had- 
n’t realized  it  so  soon.  I think  I’d  rather 
have  tried  to  fool  myself  about  it  a 
little  longer!” 

“Joe,”  she  cried,  in  a voice  of  great 
pain,  “ you  mustn’t  feel  like  that ! How 
do  you  know  I’m  going  away  again? 
Why  should  I want  the  old  house  put 
in  order  unless  I mean  to  stay?  And 
if  I went,  you  know  that  I could  never 
change;  you  know  how  I’ve  always  cared 
for  you — ” 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  brokenly,  “ I do  know 
how.  It  was  always  the  same  and  it  al- 
ways will  be,  won’t  it?” 

“ I’ve  shown  that,”  she  returned, 
quickly. 

“Yes.  You  say  I know  how  you’ve 
cared  for  me — and  I do.  I know  how . 
It’s  just  in  one  certain  way — Jonathan 
and  David — ” 

“ Isn’t  that  a pretty  good  way,  Joe?” 

“Never  fear  that  I don’t  understand!” 
He  got  to  his  feet  again  and  looked  at 
her  steadily. 

“ Thank  you,  Joe.”  She  wiped  sudden 
tears  from  her  eyes. 

“Don’t  you  be  sorry  for  me,”  he  said, 
sharply.  “ Do  you  think  that  ‘ passing 
the  love  of  women  ’ isn’t  enough  for  me  ?” 

“ No,”  she  answered,  humbly. 

“ I’ll  have  people  at  work  on  the  old- 
house  to-morrow,”  he  began,  briskly. 
“ And  for  the — ” 

“I’ve  kept  you  so  long!”  she  inter- 
rupted, helped  to  a meek  sort  of  gayety 
by  hi3  matter-of-fact  tone.  “ Good  night, 
Joe.”  She  gave  him  her  hand.  “ I don’t 
want  you  to  come  with  me.  It  isn’t  very 
late  and  this  is  Canaan.” 

“ I want  to  come  with  you,  however,” 
he  said,  picking  up  his  hat.  “ You  can’t 
go  alone.” 

“ But  you  are  so  tired,  you — ” 

She  was  interrupted.  There  were  muf- 
fled, flying  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and 
a shabby  little  man  ran  furtively  into  the 
room,  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and 
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leaned  his  back  against  it.  His  face 
was  mottled  like  a colored  map,  thick 
lines  of  perspiration  shining  across  the 
splotches. 

“ Joe,”  he  panted,  “ I’ve  got  Nashville 
good,  and  he’s  got  me  good,  too.  I got 
to  clear  out:  He’s  fixed  me  good,  damn 
him ! but  he  won’t  trouble  nobody — ” 

Joe  was  across  the  room  like  a flying 
shadow. 

" Quiet!”  His  voice  rang  like  a pistol- 
shot,  and  on  the  instant  his  hand  fell 
sharply  across  the  speaker’s  mouth.  “ In 
there,  Happy!” 

He  threw  an  arm  across  the  little  man’s 
shoulders  and  swung  him  toward  the  door 
of  the  other  room. 

Happy  Fear  looked  up  from  beneath 
the  down-bent  brim  of  his  black  slouch 
hat  at  his  friend’s  face,  followed  his  im- 
perious gesture  to  Ariel,  gave  her  a 
brief,  ghastly  stare,  and  stumbled  into 
the  inner  chamber. 

“Wait!”  Joe  said,  cavalierly,  to  Ariel. 
He  went  in  quickly  after  Mr.  Fear  and 
closed  the  door. 

This  was  Joseph  Louden,  Attorney-at- 
Law,  and  to  Ariel  it  was  like  a new  face 
seen  in  a flash-light — not  at  all  the  face 
of  Joe.  The  sense  of  his  strangeness, 
his  unfamiliarity  in  this  electrical  aspect, 
overcame  her.  She  was  possessed  by  as- 
tonishment: Did  she  know  him  so  well, 
after  all?  The  strange  client  had  burst 
in,  shaken  beyond  belief  with  some  pas- 
sion unknown  to  her,  but  Joe,  alert,  and 
masterful  beyond  denial,  had  controlled 
him  instantly;  had  swept  him  into  the 
other  room  as  with  a broom.  Could  it 
be  that  Joe  sometimes  did  other  things 
in  the  same  sweeping  fashion  ? 

She  heard  a match  struck  in  the  next 
room,  and  then  the  voices  of  the  two 
men:  first  Joe’s,  then  the  other’s,  the  lat- 
ter at  first  broken  and  protestive,  but  soon 
rising  shrilly.  She  could  hear  only  frag- 
ments. Once  she  heard  the  client  cry, 
almost  scream:  “By  God!  Joe,  I thought 
Claudine  had  chased  him  around  there 
to  do  me!”  And  instantly  followed 
Louden’s  voice: 

• “Steady,  'Happy,  steady!” 

The  name  “Claudine”  startled  her; 
although  she  had  had  no  comprehension 
of  the  incoherent  argot  of  Happy  Fear, 
the  sense  of  a mysterious  catastrophe  op- 
pressed her;  she  became  sure  that  some- 


thing horrible  had  happened.  She 
went  to  the  window;  touched  the  shade, 
which  disappeared  upward  startlingly, 
and  lifted  the  sash.  The  front  of  a 
square  building  in  the  Court  - house 
Square  was  bright  with  lights;  and  fig- 
ures were  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
Main  Street  doors.  She  remembered  that 
this  was  the  jail. 

“ Claudine !”  The  voice  of  the  husband 
of  Claudine  was  like  the  voice  of  one 
lamenting  over  Jerusalem. 

“Steady,  Happy,  steady!” 

“ But,  Joe,  if  I give  myself  up,  what  ’ll 
she  do  ? She  can’t  hold  her  job  no  longer 
— not  after  this.  . . 

The  door  opened  and  the  two  men 
came  out,  Joe  with  his  hand  on  the 
other’s  shoulder.  The  splotches  had 
gone  from  Happy’s  face,  leaving  it  an 
even,  deathly  white.  He  did  not  glance 
toward  Ariel;  he  gazed  far  beyond  all 
that  was  about  him;  and  suddenly  she 
was  aware  of  a great  tragedy.  The 
little  man’s  chin  trembled  and  he  swal- 
lowed painfully;  nevertheless  he  bore 
himself  upright  and  dauntlessly  as  the 
two  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  like  men 
taking  part  in  some  fateful  ceremony. 
Joe  stopped  upon  the  landing  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  but  Happy  Fear  went  on, 
clumping  heavily  down  the  steps. 

“ It’s  all  right,  Happy,”  said  Joe.  “ It’s 
better  for  you  to  go  alone.  Don’t  you 
worry.  I’ll  see  you  through.  It  will  be 
all  right.” 

“Just  as  you  say,  Joe,”  a breaking 
voice  came  back  from  the  foot  of  the 
steps, — “ just  as  you  say.” 

The  lawyer  turned  from  the  landing 
and  went  rapidly  to  the  window  beside 
Ariel.  Together  they  watched  the  shabby 
little  figure  cross  the  street  below;  and 
she  felt  an  infinite  pathos  gathering 
about  it  as  it  paused  for  a moment, 
hesitating  underneath  the  arc-lamp  at 
the  corner.  They  saw  the  white  face 
lifted,  as  Happy  Fear  gave  one  last  look 
about  him ; then  he  set  his  shoulders 
sturdily  and  steadfastly  entered  the  door 
of  the  jail. 

Joe  took  a deep  breath.  “ Now  we’ll 
go,”  he  said.  “ I must  be  quick.” 

“ What  was  it  ?”  she  asked,  tremu- 
lously, as  they  reached  the  street.  “ Can 
you  tell  me?” 

“ Nothing — just  an  old  story.” 
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He  had  not  offered  her  his  arm,  but 
had  walked  on  hurriedly  a pace  ahead 
of  her,  though  she  came  as  rapidly 
as  she  could.  She  put  her  hand  rather 
timidly  on  his  sleeve,  and  without  need 
of  more  words  from  her  he  understood 
her  insistence. 

“ That  was  the  husband  of  the  woman 
who  told  you  her  story,”  he  said.  “ Per- 
haps it  would  shock  you  less  if  I tell  you 
now  than  if  you  heard  it  to-morrow,  as 
you  will.  He’s  just  shot  the  other  man.” 

“ Killed  him !”  she  gasped. 

“ Yes,”  he  answered.  “ He  wanted  to 
run  away,  but  I wouldn’t  let  him.  He 
has  my  word  that  I’ll  clear  him,  and  I 
made  him  give  himself  up.” 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  TWO  CANAAN S 

WHEN  Joe  had  left  Ariel  at  Judge 
Pike’s  gate  she  lingered  there,  her 
elbows  upon  the  uppermost  cross-bar,  like 
a village  girl  at  twilight,  watching  his 
thin  figure  vanish  into  the  heavy  shadow 
of  the  maples,  then  emerge  momentarily, 
ghost-gray  and  rapid,  at  the  lighted  cross- 
ing down  the  street,  to  disappear  again 
under  the  trees  beyond,  followed  a second 
later  by  a brownish  streak  as  the  mongrel 
heeled  after  him.  When  they  had  passed 
the  second  corner  she  could  no  longer  be 
certain  of  them,  although  the  street  was 
straight  with  flat,  draughtsmanlike  West- 
ern directness:  both  figures  and  Joe's 
quick  footsteps  merging  with  the  night. 
Still  she  did  not  turn  to  go;  did  not  alter 
her  position  nor  cease  to  gaze  down  the 
dim  street.  Few  lights  shone;  almost  all 
the  window’s  of  the  houses  were  darkened, 
and,  save  for  the  summer  murmurs,  the 
faint  creak  of  upper  branches,  and  the 
infinitesimal  voices  of  insects  in  the 
grass,  there  was  silence:  the  pleasant  and 
somnolent  hush,  sw?athed  in  which  that 
part  of  Canaan  crosses  to  the  far  side 
of  the  eleventh  hour. 

But  Ariel,  not  soothed  by  this  balm, 
sought  beyond  it,  to  see  that  unquiet 
Canaan  whither  her  old  friend  bent  his 
steps  and  found  his  labor  and  his  dwell- 
ing: that  other  Canaan  where  peace 
did  not  fall  comfortably  with  the  fall 
of  night;  a place  as  alien  in  habit,  in 
thought,  and  almost  in  speech  as  if  it 
had  been  upon  another  continent.  And 


yet — so  strange  is  the  duality  of  towns — 
it  lay  but  a few  blocks  distant. 

Here,  about  Ariel,  as  she  stood  at  the 
gate  of  the  Pike  Mansion,  the  houses  of 
the  good  (secure  of  salvation  and  daily 
bread)  were  closed  and  quiet,  as  safely 
shut  and  sound  asleep  as  the  churches; 
but  deeper  in  the  town  there  was  enough 
light  and  life  and  merry,  evil  industry, 
screened,  but  strong  to  last  until  morn- 
ing; there  were  haunts  of  haggard  merri- 
ment in  plenty:  surreptitious  chambers 
where  roulette-wheels  swam  beneath  diz- 
zied eyes;  ill-favored  bars,  reached  by 
devious  ways,  wrhere  quavering  voices 
offered  song  and  wfere  harshly  checked; 
and  through  the  burdened  air  of  that 
Canaan  wandered  heavy  smells  of  musk 
like  that  of  Happy  Fear’s  wife,  who 
must  now  be  so  pale  beneath  her  rouge. 
And  above  all  this,  and  for  all  this,  and 
because  of  all  this,  was  that  one  resort 
to  which  Joe  now  quickly  made  his 
w’ay;  that  haven  wdiose  lights  burn  all 
night  long,  whose  doors  are  never 
closed,  but  are  open  from  dawn  until 
dawn — the  jail. 

There,  in  that  desolate  refuge,  was 
Happy  Fear,  surrendered  sturdily  by 
himself  at  Joe’s  word.  The  picture  of 
the  little  man  was  clear  and  fresh  in 
Ariel’s  eyes,  and  though  she  had  seen 
him  when  he  w*as  newly  come  from  a thing 
so  terrible  that  she  could  not  realize  it 
as  a fact,  she  felt  only  an  overwhelming 
pity  for  him.  She  was  not  even  horror- 
stricken,  though  she  had  shuddered.  The 
pathos  of  the  shabby  little  figure  crossing 
the  street  toward  the  lighted  doors  had 
touched  her.  Something  about  him  had 
appealed  to  her,  for  he  had  not  seemed 
wicked ; his  face  was  not  cruel,  not  even 
unkindly,  though  it  was  desperate;  per- 
haps it  was  partly  his  very  desperation 
which  had  moved  her.  She  had  under- 
stood Joe  w’hen  he  had  told  her  on  their 
quick  walk  that  this  man  was  his  friend; 
and  she  had  comprehended  his  great  fear 
when  he  had  said : “ I’ve  got  to  clear 
him!  I promised  him.” 

Over  and  over  Joe  had  reiterated: 
“ I’ve  got  to  save  him ! I’ve  got  to !” 
She  had  only  answered  gently,  “ Yes, 
Joe,”  hurrying  to  keep  up  with  him. 
“ He’s  a good  man,”  he  said.  “ I’ve 
knowm  few'  better,  given  his  chances. 
And  none  of  this  would  have  happened 
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except  for  his  old-time  friendship  for 
me.  It  was  his  loyalty — oh,  the  rarest 
and  absurdest  loyalty! — that  made  the 
first  trouble  between  him  and  the  man 
he  shot.  I’ve  got  to  clear  him  I” 

“ Will  it  be  hard?” 

“ They  may  make  it  so.  I can  only  see 
part  of  it  surely.  When  his  wife  left 
the  office  'she  met  Cory  on  the  street. 
You  saw  what  a pitiful  kind  of  fool  she 
was,  irresponsible  and  helpless  and  fea- 
ther-brained. There  are  thousands  of 
women  like  that  everywhere — some  of 
them  are  ‘ Court  Beauties,’  I dare  say — 
and  they  always  mix  things  up ; but  they 
are  most  dangerous  when  they’re  like 
Claudine,  because  then  they  live  among 
men  of  action  like  i Nashville  ’ Cory  and 
Fear.  Cory  was  artful:  he  spent  the  day 
about  town  telling  people  that  he  had 
always  liked  Happy;  that  his  ill  feeling 
of  yesterday  was  all  gone,  and  he  wanted 
to  find  him  and  shake  his  hand,  bury 
past  troubles  and  be  friends.  I think  he 
told  Claudine  the  same  thing  when  they 
met,  and  convinced  the  tiny  brainlet 
of  his  sincerity.  Cory  was  a man  who 
* had  a way  with  him,’  and  I can  see 
Claudine  flattered  at  the  idea  of  being 
peacemaker  between  4 two  such  nice 
gen’lemen  ’ as  Mr.  Cory  and  Mr.  Fear. 
Her  commonest  asseveration — quite  gen- 
uine, too — is  that  she  doesn’t  like  to  have 
the  gen’lemen  making  trouble  about  her! 
So  the  poor  imbecile  led  him  to  where 
her  husband  was  waiting.  All  that  Hap- 
py knew  of  this  was  in  her  cry  afterwards. 
He  was  sitting  alone,  when  Cory  threw 
open  the  door  and  said,  ‘ I’ve  got  you  this 
time.  Happy!’  His  pistol  was  raised 
but  never  fired.  He  waited  too  long, 
meaning  to  establish  his  case  of  i self- 
defence,’  and  Fear  is  the  quickest  man  I 
know.  Cory  fell  just  inside  the  door. 
Claudine  stumbled  upon  him  as  she  came 
running  after  him,  crying  out  to  her 
husband  that  she  i never  meant  no  trou- 
ble,’ that  Cory  had  sworn  to  her  that  he 
only  wanted  to  shake  hands  and  ‘ make 
up.’  Other  people  heard  the  shot  and 
broke  into  the  room,  but  they  did  not  try 
to  stop  Fear;  he  warned  them  off  and 
walked  out  without  hindrance,  and  came 
to  me.  I’ve  got  to  clear  him.” 

Ariel  saw  what  he  meant:  she  realized 
the  actual  thing  as  it  was,  and,  though 
possessed  by  a strange  feeling  that  it 


must  all  be  medieval  and  not  possibly 
of  to-day,  understood  that  he  would  have 
to  fight  to  keep  his  friend  from  being 
killed;  that  the  unhappy  creature  who 
had  run  into  the  office  out  of  the  dark 
stood  in  high  danger  of  having  his  neck 
broken,  unless  Joe  could  help  him.  He 
made  it  clear  to  her  that  the  State  would 
kill  Happy  if  it  could;  that  it  would  be 
a point  of  pride  with  certain  deliberate 
men  holding  office  to  take  the  life  of  the 
little  man;  that  if  they  did  secure  his 
death  it  would  be  set  down  to  their  ef- 
ficiency, and  was  even  competent  as  cam- 
paign material.  “ I wish  to  point  out,” 
Joe  had  heard  a candidate  for  reelection 
vehemently  orate,  “ that  in  addition  to 
the  other  successful  convictions  I have 
named,  I and  my  assistants  have  achieved 
the  sending  of  three  men  to  the  gallows 
during  my  term  of  office!” 

“ I can’t  tell  yet,”  said  Joe,  at  parting. 
u It  may  be  hard.  I’m  so  sorry  you  saw 
all  this.  I—” 

“ Oh  no/”  she  cried.  “ I want  to 
understand!” 

She  was  still  there,  at  the  gate,  her 
elbows  resting  upon  the  cross-bar,  when, 
a long  time  after  Joe  had  gone,  there 
came  from  the  alley  behind  the  big  back 
yard  the  minor  chordings  of  a quartette 
of  those  dark  strollers  who  in  towns  never 
seem  to  go  to  bed,  who  play  by  night  and 
playfully  pretend  to  work  by  day: 

“ You  know  my  soul  is  a-full  o * them-a- 
trub-bils, 

Ev-ry  mawn  I 

l coin*  a-icalk  xcithoutcn  I stuin-bils! 
Then  le’ss  go  on — 

Keep  teal  kin9  on! 

These  times  is  soic'oicful,  an ’ I am 
pow’owful 

Sick  an9  f o’ lawn!” 

She  heard  a soft  step  upon  the  path 
behind  her,  and  turning,  saw  a white- 
wrapped  figure  coming  toward  her. 

“ Mamie  ?”  she  called. 

“ Hush !”  Mamie  lifted  a warning 
hand.  “ The  windows  are  open,”  she 
whispered,  as  she  reached  the  other’s  side. 
“ They  might  hear  you !” 

“ Why  haven’t  you  gone  to  bed?” 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  see  ?”  Mamie  answered, 
in  deep  distress, — “ I’ve  been  sitting  up 
for  you.  We  all  thought  you  were  wri- 
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ting  letters  in  your  room,  but  after  papa 
and  mamma  had  gone  to  bed  I went  in 
to  tell  you  good  night,  and  you  weren’t 
there,  nor  anywhere  else;  so  I knew  you 
must  have  gone  out.  I’ve  been  sitting 
by  the  front  window  waiting  to  let  you 
in,  but  I went  to  sleep  until  a little 
while  ago,  when  the  telephone-bell  rang 
and  he  got  up  and  answered  it.  He  kept 
talking  a long  time;  it  was  something 
about  the  Tocsin,  and  I’m  afraid  there’s 
been  a murder  down-town.  When  he  went 
back  to  bed  I fell  asleep  again,  and  then 
those  darkies  woke  me  up.  How  on 
earth  did  you  expect  to  get  in?  Don’t 
you  know  he  always  locks  up  the  house  ?” 

“ I could  have  rung,”  said  Ariel. 

“ Oh — oh!”  gasped  Miss  Pike;  and, 
after  she  had  recovered  somewhat,  asked : 


“ Do  you  mind  telling  me  where  you’ve 
been?  I won’t  tell  him — nor  mamma, 
either.  I think,  after  all,  I was  wrong 
yesterday  to  follow  Eugene’s  advice.  He 
meant  for  the  best,  but  I — ” 

“ Don’t  think  that.  You  weren’t 
wrong.”  Ariel  put  her  arm  round  the 
other’s  waist.  “ I went  to  talk  over  some 
things  with  Mr.  Louden.” 

“ I think,”  whispered  Mamie,  trem- 
bling, “ that  you  are  the  bravest  girl 
I ever  knew — and — and — I could  almost 
believe  there’s  some  good  in  him,  since 
you  like  him  so.  I know  there  is.  And 
I — I think  he’s  had  a hard  time.  I want 
you  to  know  I won’t  even  tell  Eugene !” 

“ You  can  tell  everybody  in  the  world,” 
said  Ariel,  and  kissed  her. 

[to  be  continued.] 


A Sunrise  Song 

BY  MARIAN  WARNER  WILDMAN 

I OPEN  mv  window — east!  and  the  dawn  comes  in, 

Brave  in  its  glory  of  rose,  fresh  from  the  drench  of  the  dew. 

O promise  new! 

O joy  reborn! 

O gold  that  regildeth  the  world  at  morn ! 

I open  my  window  east,  where  the  birds  begin. 

I open  my  window — west!  and  the  wind  blows  through, 

Soft  with  the  fragrance  of  bloom,  loud  with  the  meadow-lark’s  song. 
Blow  sweet  and  strong. 

Thou  breath  of  day, 

And  cool  me  this  fever  of  dreams  away! 

I open  my  window  west,  and  I call  on  you. 


I open  my  window — south!  There  waits,  like  the  dove 

Home  from  its  questing  afar.  Love,  wdtli  a burgeoning  spray 
Of  hope  to  lay 
In  my  heart : new’  zest 

For  toil — for  my  doubt,  new'  faith!  Ah,  blest 
Over  all  of  my  windows — this,  where  I welcome  Love! 

I open  my  window- — north!  Begone — begone! 

Tarrying  shadows  of  night — ghosts  of  a perishing  gloom! 

Give  room!  Give  room 
In  the  chamber  fair 

Of  a soul  new  waked,  thou  wraith  Despair! 

My  windows  stand  wide — stand  wide!  All  hail  the  dawn! 
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The  Sage-brush  Hen 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER 


SHE  blew  in  one  day  on  Hill’s  coach 
from  Santa  Fe — Hill  ran  the  coach 
that  year  the  end  of  the  track  was 
at  Palomitas,  it  being  shorter  going  up 
that  way  to  Pueblo  and  Denver  and  Lead- 
ville  than  round  by  the  Atchison  and 
changing  at  El  Moro  to  the  Narrow 
Gauge — and,  being  up  on  the  box  with 
Hill,  she  was  so  all  over  dust  that  Cher- 
ry sung  out  to  him,  “ Where’d  you  get 
your  sage-brush  hen  from  ?”  And  the 
name  stuck. 

More  folks  in  Palomitas  had  names 
that  had  tumbled  to  ’em  like  that  than 
the  kind  that  had  come  regular.  And 
even  when  they  sounded  regular  you 
never  could  be  dead  sure  they  was.  Reg- 
ular names  used  to  get  lost  pretty  often 
coming* across  the  Plains  in  those  days — 
more’n  a few  finding  it  better,  about  as 
they  got  to  the  Missouri,  to  leave  be- 
hind what  they’d  been  called  by  back 
East  and  draw  something  new  from  the 
pack.  Making  a change  like  that  was 
apt  to  be  wholesomer,  and  often  saved  talk. 

Hill  said  the  Hen  was  more  fun  com- 
ing across  from  Santa  Fe  than  a basket- 
ful of  monkeys;  and  she  was  all  the 
funnier,  he  said,  because  when  he  picked 
her  up  at  the  Fonda  she  looked  like 
as  if  butter  wouldn’t  melt  in  her  mouth 
and  started  in  with  her  monkey-shines 
so  sort  of  quiet  and  demure.  Along  with 
her,  waiting  at  the  Fonda,  was  an  old 
gent  with  spectacles  who  turned  out  to 
be  a mine-sharp — one  of  them  fellows 
the  government  sends  out  to  the  Ter- 
ritory to  write  up  serious  in  books  all 
the  fool  stories  prospectors  and  such  un- 
load on  ’em:  the  kind  that  needs  to  be 
led,  and  ’ll  eat  out  of  your  hand.  The 
Hen  and  the  old  gent  and  Hill  had  the 
box  seat,  the  Hen  in  between;  and  she 
was  that  particular  about  her  skirts 
climbing  up,  and  about  making  room 
after  she  got  there,  that  Hill  said  he 
sized  her  up  himself  for  an  officer’s 
wife  going  East. 

□^SGbTgte’* 


Except  to  say  thank  you,  and  talk 
polite  that  way,  she  didn’t  open  her  head 
till  they’d  got  clear  of  the  town  and 
were  going  slow  in  that  first  bit  of  bad 
road  among  the  sand-hills;  and  it  was 
the  old  gent  speaking  to  her — telling  her 
it  was  a fine  day,  and  he  hoped  she  liked 
it — that  set  her  stamps  a-going  a little 
then.  She  allowed  the  weather  was 
about  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  said  she 
was  much  obliged  and  it  suited  her;  and 
then  she  got  her  tongue  in  behind  her 
teeth  again  as  if  she  meant  to  keep  it 
there — till  the  old  gent  took  a fresh  start 
by  asking  her  if  she’d  been  in  the  Ter- 
ritory long.  She  said  polite  she  hadn’t, 
and  was  quiet  for  a minute.  Then  she 
got  out  her  pocket-handkerchief  and  put 
it  up  to  her  eyes  and  said  she’d  been  in 
it  longer’n  she  wanted,  and  was  glad 
she  was  going  away.  Hill  said  her  talk- 
ing that  way  made  him  feel  kind  of  cu- 
rious himself ; but  he  didn’t  have  no 
need  to  ask  questions  — the  old  gent 
saving  him  that  trouble  by  going  for  her 
sort  of  fatherly  and  pumping  away  at 
her  till  he  got  the  whole  thing. 

It  come  out  scrappy,  like  as  might  be 
expected.  Hill  said;  and  so  natural- 
sounding he  thought  he  must  be  asleep 
and  dreaming — he  knowing  pretty  well 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Territory,  and 
she  telling  about  doings  that  was  news 
to  him  and  the  kind  he’d  been  sure  to 
hear  a lot  of  if  they’d  ever  really  come 
off.  Hill  said  he  wished  he  could  tell  it 
all  as  she  did — speaking  low,  and  ketehing 
her  breath  in  the  worst  parts,  and  mop- 
ping at  her  eyes  with  her  pocket- 
handkerchief — but  he  couldn’t ; and  all 
he  could  say  about  it  was  it  was  better’n 
any  theatre  show  he’d  ever  seen.  The 
nubs  of  it  was,  he  said,  that  she  said 
her  husband  had  taken  out  a troop  from 
Fort  Wingate  against  the  Apaches  (Hill 
knew  blame  well  up  there  in  the  Navajo 
country  was  no  place  to  look  for 
Apaches)  and  the  troop  had  been  am- 
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bushed  in  a canon  in  the  Zuni  Mountains 
(which  made  the  story  still  tougher)  and 
every  man  of  ’em,  along  with  her  “ dear 
Captain,”  as  she  called  him,  had  lost 
his  hair.  “ Ilis  loved  remains  are  where 
those  fierce  creatures  left  them,”  she  said. 
“ I have  not  even  the  sad  solace  of  prop- 
erly burying  his  precious  bones!”  And 
she  cried. 

The  old  gent  was  quite  broke  up.  Hill 
said,  and  took  a-hold  of  her  hand  father- 
ly— she  was  a powerful  fine-looking  wom- 
an— and  said  she  had  his  sympathy;  and 
when  she  eased  up  on  her  crying  so  she 
could  talk  she  said  she  was  much  obliged 
— and  felt  it  all  the  more,  she  said,  be- 
cause he  looked  like  a young  uncle  of 
hers  who’d  brought  her  up,  her  father 
being  dead,  till  she  was  married  East 
to  her  dear  Captain  and  had  come  out 
to  the  Territory  with  him  to  his  dread- 
ful doom. 

Hill  said  it  all  went  so  smooth  he 
took  it  down  himself  at  first — but  he  got 
his  wind  while  she  was  crying,  and  he 
asked  her  what  her  Captain’s  name  was, 
and  what  was  his  regiment;  telling  her  he 
hadn’t  heard  of  any  trouble  up  around 
Wingate,  and  it  was  news  to  him  Apaches 
was  in  those  parts.  She  give  him  a dig 
in  the  ribs  with  her  elbow — as  much  as 
to  tell  him  he  wasn’t  to  ask  no  such 
questions — and  said  back  to  him  her 
dear  husband  was  Captain  Chiswick  of 
the  Twelfth  Cavalry;  and  it  had  been  a 
big  come-down  for  him,  she  said,  when 
he  got  his  commission  in  the  Regulars, 
after  he’d  been  a Volunteer  brigadier- 
general  in  the  war. 

Hill  knew  right  enough  there  wasn’t 
no  Twelfth  Cavalry  nowhere,  and  he 
knew  the  boys  at  Wingate  were  A and 
F troops  of  the  Fourth;  but  he  ketched 
on  to  the  way  she  was  giving  it  to  the 
old  gent — and  so  he  give  her  a dig  in 
the  ribs,  and  said  he’d  known  Captain 
Chiswick  intimate,  and  he  was  as  good 
a fellow  as  ever  was,  and  it  was  a blame 
pity  he  was  killed.  She  give  him  a dig 
back  again,  at  that — and  was  less  par- 
ticular about  making  room  on  his  side. 

The  old  gent  took  it  all  in,  just  as 
it  come  along;  and  after  she’d  finished 
up  about  the  Apaches  killing  her  dear 
Captain  he  wanted  to  know  where  she 
was  heading  for — because  if  she  was 
going  home  East,  he  said,  he  was  go- 


ing East  himself  and  could  give  her  a 
father’s  care. 

She  said  back  to  him,  pleasant-like, 
that  a young  man  like  him  couldn’t  well 
be  fathering  an  old  lady  like  her,  though 
it  was  obliging  of  him  to  offer;  but,  any- 
way, she  wasn’t  going  straight  back  East, 
because  she  had  to  wait  a while  at  Palo- 
mitas  for  a remittance  she  was  expecting 
to  pay  her  way  through — and  she  wasn’t 
any  too  sure  about  it,  she  said,  whether 
she’d  get  her  remittance;  or,  if  she  did 
get  it,  when  it  would  come.  Everything 
bad  always  got  down  on  you  at  once, 
she  said;  and  just  as  the  cruel  savages 
had  slain  her  dear  Captain  along  come 
the  news  the  bank  East  he’d  put  his 
money  in  had  broke  the  worst  kind.  Her 
financial  difficulties  wasn’t  a patch  on 
the  trouble  her  sorrowing  heart  was  giv- 
ing her,  she  said;  but  she  allowed  they 
added  what  she  called  pangs  of  bitter- 
ness to  her  deeper  pain. 

The  old  gent — he  wasn’t  a fool  clean 
through — asked  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  her  government  transportation; 
she  having  a right  to  transportation,  be- 
ing an  officer’s  widow  going  home.  Hill 
said  he  gave  her  a nudge  at  that,  as  much 
as  to  say  the  old  gent  had  her.  She 
didn’t  faze  a bit,  though.  It  was  her 
government  transportation  she  was  wait- 
ing for,  she  cracked  back  to  him  smooth 
and  natural;  but  such  things  had  to  go 
all  the  way  to  Washington  to  be  settled, 
she  said,  and  then  come  West  again — 
Hill  said  he  ’most  snickered  out  at  that — 
and  she’d  known  cases  when  red  tape  had 
got  in  the  way  and  transportation  hadn’t 
been  allowed  at  all.  Then  she  sighed 
terrible,  and  said  it  might  be  a long, 
long  while  before  she  could  get  home 
again  to  her  little  boy — who  was  all  there 
was  left  her  in  the  world.  Her  little 
Willy  was  being  took  care  of  by  his 
grandmother,  she  said,  and  he  was  just 
liis  father’s  own  handsome  self  over  again 
— and  she  got  out  her  pocket-handker- 
chief and  jammed  it  up  to  her  eyes. 

Her  left  hand  was  lying  in  her  lap, 
sort  of  casual,  and  the  old  gent  got  a-hold 
of  it  and  said  he  didn’t  know  how  to  tell 
her  how  sorry  he  was  for  her.  Talking 
from  behind  her  pocket-handkerchief,  she 
said  such  sympathy  was  precious;  and 
then  she  went  on,  kind  of  pitiful,  saying 
she  s’posed  her  little  Willed  have  forgot 
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all  about  her  before  she’d  get  back  to  him 
— and  she  cried  some  more.  Hill  said 
she  did  it  so  well  he  was  half  took 
in  himself  for  a minute,  and  felt  so 
bad  he  went  to  licking  and  swearing  at 
his  mules. 

After  a while  she  took  a brace — get- 
ting down  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
calling  in  the  hand  the  old  gent  was 
a-holding — and  said  she  must  be  brave, 
like  her  dear  Captain  ’d  always  been,  so 
he’d  see  when  he  was  a-looking  at  her 
from  heaven  she  was  doing  the  square 
thing.  And  as  to  having  to  wait  around 
before  she  went  East,  she  said,  in  one 
way  it  didn’t  make  any  matter — seeing 
she’d  be  well  cared  for  and  comfortable 
at  Palomitas  staying  in  the  house  of  the 
Baptist  minister,  who’d  married  her  aunt. 

Ilill  said  when  she  went,  to  talking 
about  Baptist  ministers  and  aunts  in 
Palomitas  he  shook  so  laughing  inside 
he  ’most  fell  off  the  box.  Except  the 
Mexican  padre  who  belonged  there — the 
one  that  made  a record,  and  Bishop 
Lamy  had  to  bounce — and  sometimes  the 
French  one  from  Ran  Juan,  who  was  a 
good  fellow  and  hadn’t  a fly  on  him 
anywhere,  there  wasn’t  a fire-escape  ever 
showed  himself  in  Palomitas;  and  as 
to  the  ladies  of  the  town — well,  the  ladies 
wasn’t  just  what  you’d  call  the  aunt 
kind.  It’s  a cold  fact  that  that  year 
when  the  end  of  the  track  stuck  there 
Palomitas  was  about  the  eussedest  town 
there  was  in  the  whole  Territory — and 
so  it  was  no  more’n  natural  Hill  should 
pretty  near  bust  himself  trying  to  hold 
in  his  laughing  when  the  Hen  took 
to  talking  so  offhand  about  Palomitas 
and  Baptist  ministers  and  aunts.  She 
felt  how  he  was  shaking,  and  jammed 
him  hard  with  her  elbow  to  keep  him 
from  letting  his  laugh  out  and  giving 
her  away. 

Hill  said  they'd  got  along  to  Pojuaque 
by  the  time  the  Hen  had  finished  telling 
about  herself,  and  the  fix  she  was  in 
because  she  had  to  wait  along  with  her 
aunt  in  Palomitas  till  her  transporta- 
tion come  from  Washington — and  she 
just  sick  to  get  Ea-t  and  grab  her  little 
Willy  in  her  arms.  And  the  old  gent 
was  that  interested  in  it  all,  Ilill  said, 
it  was  a sight  to  see  how  he  went  on. 

At  Pojuaque  the  coach  always  made 
a noon  stop,  and  the  team  was  changed 


and  the  passengers  eat  lunch  at  old  man 
Bouquet’s.  He  was  a Frenchman,  old 
man  Bouquet  was;  but  he’d  been  in  the 
Territory  from  ’way  back,  and  he’d  got 
a nice  garden  round  his  house  and  fixed 
things  up  French  style.  His  strongest 
hold  was  his  wine-making.  He  made  a 
first-class  drink,  as  drinks  of  that  sort 
go;  and,  for  its  kind,  it  was  pretty  strong. 

As  his  cooking  was  first  class  too,  Hill’s 
passengers  — and  the  other  folks  that 
stopped  for  grub  there — always  wanted 
to  make  a good  long  halt. 

The  old  gent,  Hill  said,  knew  how  to 
talk  French,  and  that  made  old  man 
Bouquet  extra  obliging — and  he  set  up 
a rattling  good  lunch  and  fetched  out 
some  of  the  wine  he  said  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  for  himself,  seeing  he’d 
got  somebody  in  the  house  for  once  who 
really  knew  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad.  He  fixed  up  a table  out  in  the 
garden — where  he’d  a queer  tree,  all 
growed  together,  he  thought  a heap  of — 
and  set  down  with  ’em  himself ; and  Hill 
said  it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  lunches 
he’d  eat  in  all  his  life. 

The  Hen  and  the  old  gent  got  friend- 
lier and  friendlier — she  being  more  cheer- 
ful when  she’d  been  lunching  a while, 
and  getting  to  talking  so  comical  she 
kept  ’em  all  on  a full  laugh.  Now  and 
then,  though,  she’d  jmll  up  sudden  and 
kind  of  back  away — making  out  she  did- 
n’t want  it  to  show  so  much — and  get 
her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and 
snuffle ; and  then  she’d  pull  herself  to- 
gether sort  of  conspicuous,  and  say  she 
didn’t  want  to  spoil  the  party,  but  she 
couldn’t  help  thinking  how  long  it  was 
likely  to  be  before  she’d  see  her  little 
boy.  And  then  the  old  gent  would  say 
that  such  tender  motherliness  did  her 
credit,  and  hers  was  a sweet  nature,  and 
he’d  hold  her  hand  till  she  took  it  away. 

Hill  said  the  time  passed  so  pleasant 
he  forgot  how  it  was  going,  and  when  he 
happened  to  think  to  look  at  his  watch 
lie  found  he’d  have  to  everlastingly  hustle 
his  mules  to  get  over  to  Palomitas  in 
time  to  ketch  the  Denver  train.  He  went 
off  in  a tearing  hurry  to  hitch  up,  and 
old  man  Bouquet  went  along  to  help 
him — the  old  gent  saying  he  guessed  he 
and  Mrs.  Chiswick  would  stay  setting 
where  they  was,  it  being  cool  and  com- 
fortable in  the  garden,  till  the  team  was 
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put  to.  They  set  so  solid,  Hill  said,  they 
didn’t  hear  him  when  he  sung  out  to  ’em 
he  was  ready;  and  he  said  he  let  his 
mouth  go  wide  open  and  yelled  like  h* — 11. 
(Hill  always  talked  that  careless  way. 
He  didn’t  mean  no  harm  by  it.  He  said 
it  was  just  a habit  he’d  got  into  driving 
mules.)*  They  not  coming,  he  went  to 
hurry  ’em,  he  said — and  as  he  come  up 
behind  ’em  the  Hen  was  stuffing  some- 
thing into  her  frock,  and  the  old  gent 
was  saying:  “I  want  you  to  get  quickly 
to  your  dear  infant,  my  daughter.  You 
can  return  at  your  convenience  my 
trifling  loan.  And  now  I will  give  you 
a fatherly  kiss — ” 

But  he  didn’t,  Hill  said — because  the 
Hen  heard  Hill’s  boots  on  the  gravel  and 
faced  round  so  quick  she  spoiled  his 
chance.  He  seemed  a little  jolted.  Hill 
said ; but  the  Hen  was  so  cool,  and  talked 
so  pleasant  and  natural  about  the  good 
lunch  they’d  been  having,  and  what  a 
fine  afternoon  it  was,  he  braced  up  and 
got  to  talking  easy  too. 

Then  they  all  broke  for  the  coach,  and 
got  away  across  the  Tesuque  River  and 
on  through  the  sand-hills — with  Hill  cut- 
ting away  at  his  mules  and  using  words 
to  ’em  fit  to  blister  their  hides,  and  when 
they  fetched  the  Canada  they  were  about 
up  again  to  schedule  time.  After  the 
Mexican  who  kept  the  Santa  Cruz  post- 
office  had  made  the  mess  he  always  did 
with  the  mail  matter,  and  had  got  the 
cussing  he  always  got  from  Hill  for  do- 
ing it,  they  started  off  again — coming 
slow  through  that  bit  of  extra-heavy  road 
along  by  the  Rio  Grande,  but  getting  to 
the  deepo  at  Palomitas  all  serene  to  ketch 
the  Denver  train. 

All  the  way  over  from  Pojuaque,  Hill 
said,  he  could  see  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye  the  old  gent  was  nudging  up  to 
the  Hen  with  his  shoulder,  friendly  and 
sociable;  and  he  said  he  noticed  the  Hen 
was  a good  deal  less  particular  about 
making  room.  The  old  gent  flushed  up 
and  got  into  a regular  temper,  Hill  said, 
when  Cherry  sung  out  as  they  pulled 
into  the  deepo  platform,  “ Where’d  you 
get  your  sage-brush  hen  from  ?” — and 
that  way  give  her  what  stuck  fast  for 
her  name. 

As  it  turned  out,  they  might  have  kept 
on  lunching  as  long  as  they’d  a mind  to 
at  Pojuaque;  and  Hill  might  have  let 


his  mules  take  it  easy,  without  tiring 
himself  swearing  at  ’em,  on  a dead  walk 
— there  being  a washout  in  the  Comanche 
Canon,  up  above  the  Embudo,  that  held 
the  train.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a washout, 
the  conductor  said;  but  he  said  he  guess- 
ed all  hands  would  be  more  comfortable 
waiting  at  Palomitas,  where  there  were 
things  doing,  than  they  would  be  setting 
still  in  the  canon  while  the  track  gang 
finished  their  job — and  he  said  he  reck- 
oned the  train  wouldn’t  start  for  about 
three  hours. 

The  Hen  and  the  old  gent  was  standing 
on  the  deepo  platform,  where  they’d  land- 
ed from  the  coach;  and  Hill  said  as  he 
was  taking  his  mails  across  to  the  express- 
car  he  heard  him  asking  her  once  more 
if  she  hadn’t  better  come  right  along 
East  to  her  lonely  babe;  and  promising 
to  take  a father’s  care  of  her  all  the  way. 
The  Hen  seemed  to  be  in  two  minds 
about  it  for  a minute,  Hill  said;  and  then 
she  thanked  him,  sweet  as  sugar,  for  his 
goodness  to  her  in  her  time  of  trouble;- 
and  told  him  it  would  be  a real  comfort 
to  go  East  with  such  a kind  escort  to 
take  care  of  her — but  she  said  it  wouldn’t 
work,  because  she  was  expected  in  Palo- 
mitas, and  not  stopping  there  would  be 
disappointing  to  her  dear  uncle  and  aunt. 

Tt  was  after  sundown,  and  getting 
duskish,  while  they  were  talking;  and  she 
said  she  must  be  getting  along.  The  old 
gent  said  he’d  like  to  go  with  her;  but 
she  said  he  mustn’t  think  of  it,  as  it  was 
only  a step  to  the  parsonage  and  she 
knew  the  way.  While  he  was  keeping  on 
telling  her  she  really  must  let  him  see 
her  safe  with  her  relatives,  up  come  Santa 
Fe  Charley  — and  Charley  sung  out: 
“Hello,  old  girl, — so  you’ve  got  here!  I 
was  looking  for  you  on  the  coach,  and  I 
thought  you  hadn’t  come.” 

Hill  said  he  began  to  shako  with  laugh- 
ing, as  he  was  sure  it  would  be  a dead 
give-away  for  her — Santa  Fe  being  the 
dealer  at  the  Forest  Queen,  and  about 
the  toughest  tough  there  was  in  town. 
Charley  didn’t  look  tough,  though.  He 
always  dressed  toney,  all  in  black,  with 
a long  frock  coat  and  a black  felt  hat 
— so  he  looked  like  he’d  just  come  off 
Fifth  Avenue — and  a white  tie.  It  helped 
him  in  his  business,  sometimes,  dressing 
that  way. 

Hill  said  the  Hen  give  a little  jump 
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when  he  sung  out  to  her,  but  she  didn’t 
turn  a hair.  “ Dear  Uncle  Charley,  I am 
so  glad  to  see  you!”  she  said — and  went 
right  on,  speaking  to  the  old  gent : “ This 
is  my  uncle,  the  Baptist  minister,  sir, 
come  to  take  me  to  the  parsonage  to  my 
dear  aunt.  It’s  almost  funny  to  have 
so  young  an  uncle.  Aunt’s  young  too — 
you  see,  grandfather  married  a second 
time.  We’re  more  like  sister  and  brother 
— being  so  near  of  an  age;  and  he  always 
will  talk  to  me  free  and  easy,  like  he 
always  did — though  I tell  him  now  he’s 
a minister  it  don’t  sound  well.”  And  then 
she  whipped  round  to  Charley,  so  quick 
he  hadn’t  time  to  get  a word  in  edge- 
wise, and  said  to  him:  “ I hope  Aunt 
Jane’s  well,  and  didn’t  have  to  go  up  to 
Denver — as  she  said  she  might  in  her 
last  letter— to  look  after  Cousin  Mary. 
And  I do  hope  you’ve  finished  the  paint- 
ing she  said  was  going  on  at  the  parson- 
age— so  you  can  take  me  in  there  till  my 
transportation  comes  and  I can  start 
•East.  This  kind  gentleman,  who’s  going 
up  on  to-night’s  train,  has  been  offering — 
and  it’s  just  as  good  of  him,  even  if  I 
can’t  go — to  escort  me  home  to  my  dear 
baby;  and  he’s  been  just  full  of  sympa- 
thy over  my  dear  husband  Captain  Chis- 
wick’s loss.” 

Hill  said  he  never  knew  anybody  take 
cards  as  quick  as  Santa  Fe  took  the  cards 
the  Hen  was  giving  him.  “ I’m  very 
happy  to  meet  you,  sir,”  he  said  to  the 
old  gent;  “and  most  grateful  to  you  for 
your  kindness  to  my  poor  niece  Rachel 
in  her  distress.  We  have  been  sorrowing 
over  her  during  Captain  Chiswick’s  long 
and  painful  illness — ” 

“ My  dear  Captain  had  been  sick  for 
three  months,  and  got  out  of  his  bed  to 
go  and  be  killed  with  his  men  by  those 
dreadful  Apaches,”  the  Hen  cut  in. 

“ — and  when  the  news  came  of  the 
massacre,”  Charley  went  right  on,  as  cool 
as  an  iced  drink,  “ our  hearts  almost 
broke  for  her.  Captain  Chiswick  was  a 
splendid  gentleman,  sir;  one  of  the  finest 
officers  ever  sent  out  to  this  Territory. 
1 1 is  loss  is  a bad  thing  for  the  Service; 
but  it  is  a worse  thing  for  my  poor  niece 
— left  forsaken  with  her  sweet  babes. 
They  are  noble  children,  sir;  worthy  of 
their  noble  sire!” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Charley!”  said  the  Hen. 
“ Didn’t  you  get  my  letter  telling  you  my 


little  Jane  died  of  croup?  I’ve  only 
my  little  Willy,  now!”  And  she  kind 
of  gagged. 

“ My  poor  child  ! My  poor  child!”  said 
Santa  Fe.  “ I did  not  know  that  death 
had  winged  a double  dart  at  you  like 
that — your  letter  never  came.”  And  then 
he  said  to  the  old  gent : “ The  maiFserviee 
in  this  Territory,  sir,  is  just  about  as  bad 
as  it  can  be.  The  government  ought  to 
be  ashamed!” 

Hill  said  while  they  was  giving  it 
and  taking  it  that  way  he  ’most  choked 
— particular  as  the  old  gent  took  it  all 
down  whole. 

Hill  said  the  three  of  ’em  was  sort  of 
quiet  and  sorrowful  for  a minute,  and 
then  Santa  Fe  said:  “It  is  too  bad, 
Rachel,  but  your  aunt  Jane  did  have  to 
go  up  to  Denver  yesterday — a despatch 
came  saying  Cousin  Mary’s  taken  worse. 

And  the  parsonage  is  in  such  a mess  still 
with  the  painters  that  I’ve  moved  over 
to  the  Forest  Queen  Hotel.  But  you  can 
come  there  too — it’s  kept  by  an  officer’s 
widow,  you  know,  and  is  most  quiet  and 
respectable — and  you’ll  be  ’most  as  com- 
fortable waiting  there  till  your  trans- 
portation comes  along  as  you  would  be 
if  I could  take  you  home.” 

Hill  said  hearing  the  Forest  Queen 
talked  about  as  quiet  and  respectable,  and 
old  Tenderfoot  Sal,  who  kept  it,  called 
an  officer’s  widow,  so  set  him  to  shaking 
he  had  to  get  to  where  there  was  a keg 
of  railroad  spikes  and  set  down  on  it 
and  hold  his  sides  with  both  hands. 

Santa  Fe  turned  to  the  old  gent,  Hill 
said— talking  as  polite  as  a Pullman  con- 
ductor— and  told  him  since  he’d  been  so 
kind  to  his  unhappy  niece  he  hoped  he’d 
come  along  with  ’em  to  the  hotel  too — 
where  he’d  be  more  comfortable,  Santa 
Fe  said,  getting  something  to  eat  and 
drink  than  he  would  be  kicking  around 
the  deepo  waiting  till  they’d  filled  in  the 
washout  and  the  train  could  start. 

Hill  said  the  Hen  gave  Santa  Fe  a 
queer  sort  of  look  at  that,  as  much  as 
to  ask  him  if  he  was  dead  sure  he  had 
the  cards  for  that  lead.  Santa  Fe  gave 
her  a look  back  again,  as  much  ns  to  say 
he  knew  what  was  and  what  wasn’t  on 
the  table;  and  then  he  went  on  to  the 
old  gent,  speaking  pleasant,  telling  him 
likely  it  might  be  a little  bit  noisy  over 
at  the  hotel — doing  her  best,  he  said, 
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Mrs.  Major  Rogers  couldn’t  help  having 
noise  sometimes,  things  being  so  rough 
and  tumble  out  there  on  the  frontier; 
but  he  had  a private  room  for  his  study, 
where  he  wrote  his  sermons,  he  said,  and 
got  into  it  by  a side  door — and  so  he 
guessed  things  wouldn’t  be  too  bad. 

That  seemed  to  make  the  lien  easy, 
Hill  said;  and  away  the  three  of  ’em  went 
together  to  the  Forest  Queen.  Ilill  knew 
it  was  straight  enough  about  the  private 
room  and  the  side  door — Santa  Fe  had 
it  to  do  business  in  for  himself,  on  the 
quiet,  when  he  didn’t  have  to  deal;  and 
Hill ’d  known  of  a good  many  folks  who’d 
gone  in  that  private  room  by  that  side 
door  and  hadn’t  come  out  again  till  Santa 
Fe’d  scooped  their  pile.  But  it  wasn’t 
no  business  of  his,  he  said;  and  he  said 
he  was  glad  to  get  shut  of  ’em  so  he  might 
get  the  chance  to  let  out  the  laughing 
that  fairly  was  hurting  his  insides. 

As  they  were  going  away  from  the 
deepo,  Hill  said,  he  heard  Santa  Fe  tell- 
ing the  old  gent  he  was  sorry  it  was  get- 
ting so  dark — as  he’d  like  to  take  him 
round  so  he  could  see  the  parsonage,  and 
the  new  church  they’d  just  finished  build- 
ing and  was  going  to  put  an  organ  in 
as  soon  as  they’d  raised  more  funds;  but 
it  wasn’t  worth  while  going  out  of  their 
way,  he  said,  because  they  wouldn’t  show 
to  no  sort  advantage  with  the  light  so 
bad.  As  the  only  church  in  Palomitas 
was  the  Mexican  mud  one  about  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  as  the  nearest 
thing  to  a parsonage  was  the  padre’s 
house  that  Denver  Jones  had  rented  and 
had  his  faro-bank  in,  Hill  said  he  guessed 
Charley  acted  sensible  in  not  trying  to 
show  the  old  gent  around  that  part  of 
the  town. 

Hill  said  after  he’d  got  his  supper  he 
thought  he’d  come  down  to  the  deepo  and 
sort  of  wait  around  there;  on  the  chance 
he’d  ketch  on — when  the  old  gent  come 
over  to  the  train — to  what  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Hen  ’d  been  putting  upon  him.  Sure 
enough,  he  did. 

Along  about  ten  o’clock  a starting  order 
come  down  to  the  agent — the  track  gang 
by  that  time  having  the  washout  so  near 
fixed  it  would  be  fit  by  the  time  the  train 
got  there  to  go  across- — and  the  agent 
sent  word  over  to  the  Forest  Queen  to 
the  old  gent,  who  wras  the  only  Pullman 
passenger,  he’d  better  be  coming  along. 


In  five  minutes  or  so  he  showed  up* 

He  wasn’t  in  the  best  shape.  Hill  said* 
and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Hen  each  of  ’em 
was  giving  him  an  arm;  though  what  he 
seemed  to  need  more’n  arms,  Hill  said, 
was  legs — the  ones  he  had  not  being  in 
first-class  order  and  working  bad.  But  he 
didn’t  make  no  exhibition  of  himself, 
and  talked  right  enough — only  that  he 
spoke  sort  of  short  and  scrappy — and  the 
three  of  ’em  was  as  friendly  together  as 
friendly  could  be.  Hill  said  he  didn’t 
think  it  was  any  hurt  to  listen,  things 
being  the  way  they  were,  and  he  edged 
up  close  to  ’em — while  they  stood  waiting 
for  the  porter  to  light  up  the  Pullman — 
and  though  he  couldn’t  quite  make  sense 
of  all  they  was  saying  he  did  get  on  to 
enough  of  it  to  size  up  pretty  close  how 
they’d  put  the  old  gent  through. 

“ Although  it  is  for  my  struggling 
church,  a weak  blade  of  grass  in  the 
desert,”  Santa  Fe  was  saying  when  Hill 
got  the  range  of  ’em,  “ I cannot  but  re- 
gret having  taken  from  you  your  splen- 
did contribution  to  our  parish  fund  in 
so  unusual,  I might  almost  say  in  so  un- 
seemly a way.  That  I have  returned  to 
you  a sufficient  sum  to  enable  you  to 
prosecute  your  journey  to  its  conclusion 
places  you  under  no  obligation  to  me. 
Indeed,  I could  not  have  done  less — 
considering  the  very  liberal  loan  that  you 
have  made  to  my  poor  niece  to  enable 
her  to  return  quickly  to  her  helpless  babe. 

As  I hardly  need  tell  you,  that  loan  will 
be  returned  promptly — as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Captain  Chiswick  gets  East  and  is  able 
to  disentangle  her  affairs.” 

“ Indeed  it  will,”  the  Hen  put  in. 

“ My  generous  benefactor  shall  be  squared 
with  if  I have  to  sell  my  clothes!” 

“ Mustn’t  think  of  such  a thing.  Catch 
cold,”  the  old  gent  said.  u Pleasure’s  all 
mine  to  assist  such  a noble  woman  in 
her  unmerited  distress.  And  now  I shall 
have  happiness,  and  same  time  sorrow, 
to  give  her  fatherly  kiss  for  farewell.” 

The  Hen  edged  away  a little,  Hill  said, 
and  Santa  Fe  shortened  his  grip  a little 
on  the  old  gent’s  arm — so  his  fatherly 
kissing  missed  fire.  But  he  didn’t  seem 
to  notice,  and  said  to  Santa  Fe:  “ Never 
knew  a minister  know  cards  like  you. 
Wonderful!  And  wonderful  luck  what 
you  held.  Played  cards  a good  deal  my- 
self. Never  could  play  like  you !” 
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Breeding  Beneficial  Insects 

BY  H.  A.  CRAFTS 


THE  biennial  report  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
covering  the  years  1901-2,  shows 
that  there  were  30,985,404  fruit-trees 
in  the  State.  Allowing  one  hundred 
trees  to  the  acre,  this  would  show  an 
acreage  in  fruit-trees  of  nearly  309,854 
acres.  Of  the  total  number  of  trees 
which  were  reported,  23,389,919  were  in 
full  bearing. 

In  the  mean  time  fruit-tree  plant- 
ing has  gone  on  more  rapidly  than 
ever,  and  thousands  of  non  - bearing 
trees  have  come  into  bearing.  The  fruit 
crop  of  the  State  for  the  year  1903 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  $36,000,000. 
These  figures  give  some  idea  as  to 
the  real  magnitude  of  California’s  fruit 
industry.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
State  produces  more  fruit,  and  fruit  of 
a greater  variety,  than  any  similar  area 
in  the  world. 

To  attain  this  prominence  in  horti- 
culture the  State  has  had  to  put  forth 
great  effort  and  to  exercise  great  care. 
The  business  had  to  be  learned,  and  then 
adapted  to  California’s  conditions.  Then 
all  kinds  of  pests  and  diseases  had  to  be 
fought  off. 

In  her  zeal  to  forward  the  cause  of 
fruit-growing,  after  once  having  deter- 
mined the  adaptability  of  the  State  to 
that  line  of  industry,  California  hunted 
the  world  over  for  exotics  that  might 
be  made  to  flourish  within  her  bounda- 
ries. She  did  this  blindly  and  without 
a thought  that  fruit  diseases  and  fruit 
pests  might  be  imported  at  the  same  time. 
Every  new  thing  was  welcomed  and  let 
in  free. 

It  was  not  long  before  California 
woke  up  to  her  mistake,  and  then  much 
danger  had  already  been  incurred.  Her 
citrus- fruit  was  the  first  to  be  seriously 
affected.  In  1880  a pest  known  in  un- 
scientific terms  as  the  “ cottony  cushion- 
scale  ” attacked  the  orange  and  the 
lemon  trees,  and  for  a while  it  looked 


as  if  the  industry  was  to  be  wiped 
out.  The  post  attacked  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees  all  over  the  State, 
and  growers  expended  thousands  of 
dollars  in  experimenting  with  sprays 
and  fumigants,  but  to  little  purpose. 

It  was  decided  that  some  more  ef- 
fectual remedy  must  be  found  or  the 
raising  of  the  citrus-fruit  in  California 
be  abandoned. 

It  was  then  that  Alexander  Craw,  a 
practical  horticulturist  and  entomologist 
of  Los  Angeles,  began  to  agitate  the 
parasitic  theory.  lie  stated  it  as  his 
belief  that  every  insect  had  its  own 
special  parasite  or  natural  enemy.  He 
argued  that  if  this  were  not  so  insect 
life  would  become  so  numerous  as  to  be 
overpowering.  Where  a pest  exhibited 
unusual  increase,  there,  said  Mr.  Craw, 
it  had  been  removed  from  the  reach  of 
its  natural  foe.  If  the  two  could  be 
brought  into  conjunction  again,  the  pest 
could  be  held  in  check.  This  was  what 
Mr.  Craw  called  “restoring  the  balance 
of  nature.” 

Mr.  Craw  advised  that  search  be 
made  in  foreign  countries  for  the  para- 
site that  would  destroy  the  “cottony 
cushion-scale.”  At  that  time  the  State 
had  enacted  no  horticultural  laws, 
and  there  were  no  public  funds  avail- 
able for  the  prosecution  of  the  search- 
suggested  by  Mr.  Craw.  But  to  remedy 
this  defect  private  funds  were  raised, 
and  Professor  Albert  Koebele,  an  attache 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  commissioned  to  make 
the  quest. 

Professor  Koebele  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  went  to  Australia,  where  he  found 
a grub  feeding  upon  the  cottony  cushion- 
scale.  lie  took  the  grub  and  developed 
it  to  its  condition  of  maturity,  and 
found  that  it  grew  into  a small  beetle 
known  as  a “ ladybird.”  At  the  same- 
time  the  professor  made  a second  dis- 
covery, and  that  was  that  a second- 
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The  Vanished  Gods 

BY  ABBY  MEG  HI  BE  ROACH 


" The  vanished  Gods  to  me  appear  ” 

SHE  had  had  theories  against  mourn- 
ing:, had  thought  she  would  never 
wear  more  than  simple  black  for 
any  one;  but  when  Mr.  Hollis  died,  she 
put  on  what  they  brought  her,  without 
thought  of  it  at  the  time,  and,  for  long 
afterward,  she  was  glad  for  the  heavy 
veil  protecting  her  at  once  from  observa- 
tion and  self-betrayal.  She  was  sooner 
into  quiet  grays  and  tans  again  than  out 
of  that  mental  attitude  of  retirement. 

Her  first  grief  was  wholly  in  the  obitu- 
ary mood,  that  surging  of  gentleness  and 
generosity  one  has  even  for  the  unre- 
lated newly  dead.  The  emptiness  of  soli- 
tude and  snapped  activities  increased  the 
sense  of  loss.  The  habits  of  marriage 
were  strong  and  many  of  them  very  dear; 
and,  childless,  and  financially  without 
care,  she  lacked  beneficent  compulsion  to 
a renewing  hold  on  life. 

But  to-day  she  had  lingered,  tempted, 
before  a picture-hat  faced  with  pale-rose 
chiffon.  It  used  to  be  her  color,  and  her 
friends  criticised  the  long  soberness  of 
her  dress,  in  which  her  old  taste  had  re- 
asserted itself  only  by  a Quakerlike  ex- 
quisiteness. She  had  always  answered 
that  she  didn’t  “ feel  pink.”  But  to- 
day she  almost  did.  She  believed  she 
would  go  back  next  day  for  that  rose- 
ate reflector. 

But  she  never  went. 

Peggy  waked  her  early  next  morning 
for  some  instructions,  and  as  Ruth  sat 
up  in  bed,  startled  instantly  into  full 
wakefulness,  she  observed  that  the  ne- 
gress  stammered,  and,  for  a moment,  lost 
her  errand  in  surprised  admiration.  The 
look  had  once  been  too  familiar  for  Ruth 
Hollis  to  need  words  with  it  now.  Alone 
again,  she  slipped  out  of  bed  to  her  glass, 
— and  quite  decided  on  the  pink  hat.  But 
the  surprise  that  halved  the  admiration 
pricked  her  at  intervals  through  the 
morning.  The  incredulity  of  the  stranger 


at  first  sight  was  the  very  acme  of  com- 
pliment; but  from  accustomed  eyes  the 
implication  was  of  too  great  unusualness. 
When  she  came  in  at  luncheon-time, 
somewhat  fagged,  a passing  glimpse  in  a 
mirror  checked  her  to  face  herself.  Oh 
no,  her  moments  of  youth  were  only  a 
fitful  afterglow.  What  had  she  been 
thinking  of  ? Once  over  thirty,  one  was 
middle-aged.  She  shook  her  head  at  her- 
self, amused  and  sympathetic,  and  ab- 
jured pink  forever. 

That  night  she  told  George  Landis 
about  it  with  an  effect  of  its  being  more 
a good  story  than  an  autobiographical 
confidence.  “ That’s  the  worst  of  having 
once  been  good  to  look  at, — people  hold 
you  responsible  under  all  circumstances, 
and  when  the  time  comes  to  sink  grace- 
fully into  oblivion  they  call  up  the  ghost 
to  embarrass  you  by  comparisons.”  She 
had  kept  through  everything  a sweet 
gayety  of  manner.  “ And  they  think  it 
sour  grapes  if  you  say  that  maturity,  the 
feeling  of  knowledge  and  power,  are  com- 
pensations.” Had  Mrs.  Hollis  considered 
it,  her  beauty  was  so  much  more  than 
outline,  so  much  an  atmosphere,  that  even 
flesh  and  wrinkles  when  they  came  need 
not  prevail  against  it.  “I  might  as  well 
confess,  though,  that  Peggy’s  flattery 
pleased  mo  so  that  I gave  her  a black  and 
white  lawn  I should  have  kept  on  wear- 
ing myself,  and  my  morning-glory  lasted 
longer  than  usual,  I suppose.  At  least 
she  interviewed  me  later: 

“ 1 Miss  Ruth,  yuh  awful  young,  ain’t 
yuh  V 

“ i Of  course  I am,  and  I mean  to  keep 
so.’ 

“ 6 Keep  so  ? Whut  yuh  talkin’  ’bout, 
honey  V 

“ ‘ Don’t  you  know  how  to  keep  young  ? 
Keep  busy  and  interested  and  fond  of 
people,  and  laugh  a little  now  and  then, 
at  yourself  included.’ 

Ah,  shucks!’ 

“‘You  just  try  it  and  see.’ 
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“ i Well,  anyway,  yuh  ain’t  kep’  young, 
yuh  is  young.  How  ole  is  yuh,  Miss 
Ruth  V 

“ 1 Not  old  at  all, — young.’ 

“ 1 A-h,  honey,  how  ole  V 

“ 4 As  old  as  I look.  Well,  how  old 
would  you  say?’ 

“ 6 Yuh  shorely  doan’  look  er  ac’  a day 
over  nineteen,  but  yuh  been  married,  and 
yuh  unmarried  again.  . . 

“ But  that,”  Ruth  added,  “ was  before 
all  the  returns  were  in  from  the  mirror.” 

As  he  watched  her  face  lightened  with 
laughter  under  the  shaded  lamp,  it  was  on 
Landis’s  teasing  tongue  to  tell  her  that 
her  youth  looked  remarkably  natural  to 
be  put  on.  But  he  wanted  her  to  know 
he  could  deserve  the  tacit  compliment  of 
her  simplicity  with  him.  People  always 
tried  to  live  up  to  Ruth  Hollis’s  evident 
good  opinion,  and  always  left  her  feeling 
that  they  had.  And  not  only  the  com- 
pliment, but  the  confidence.  He  had 
known  her  so  long  without  any  lifting  of 
the  veil.  It  was  a new  thing,  this  talk- 
ing of  herself.  Lately,  now  and  then,  she 
even  referred  casually  to  her  marriage. 
Landis  thought  it  significant,  and  even 
at  times  hoped  it  was  personally  so. 

“ Some  hobbies,  affections,  and  humor ; 
— so  those  are  the  ingredients  of  your 
beauty  lotion  ?” 

“Isn’t  it  a good  recipe?  Happiness 
doesn’t  depend  on  externals  so  much  as 
on  having  a vital  interest  in  life.” 

“ Such  as  the  prevention  of  the  first 
gray  hair  and  the  choice  between  mauve 
and  champagne  color?”  he  asked,  slyly. 

“ * Trifles  make  perfection,  but  perfec- 
tion is  no  trifle,’”  she  countered,  in- 
stinctively. But  he  was  looking  at  her 
with  an  indulgent  reproach  that  dis- 
armed her  reserve.  “Ah,  don’t.  I know. 
But  what  am  I to  do?  You  see  before 
you  a good  milliner  or  house-decorator 
spoiled  for  lack  of  opportunity.  I can 
dabble  in  any  of  the  arts,  hut  only  dabble; 
it  would  be  a farce  for  me  to  take  myself 
seriously  at  them.  And  Mr.  Hollis  used 
to  say  it  wasn’t  right  to  do  work  for 
which  we  could  afford  to  pay  when  so 
many  people  needed  it.  Well,  you  know 
that  isn’t  usefulness,”  she  argued.  “And 
we.  of  course,  hadn’t  time  for  it  any- 
way,— going  constantly;  only — ” She 
paused  absently. 

“ Only?”  he  encouraged. 


“ I was  just  thinking  how  my  castle 
in  the  air,  as  a girl,  was  a little  house 
that  I used  to  design,  build,  furnish,  and 
busy  myself  about  in  the  mornings.”  The 
reminiscence  made  her  grave.  Landis 
tingled  with  the  expectation  of  a moment 
of  intimacy  at  last.  Intimacy  of  a kind 
they  had  had  for  some  time.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  responded  utterly  to 
her  air  of  cordiality  and  interest,  and 
her  manner  with  him  was  unaffectedly 
ingenuous;  but  sometimes  he  thought  the 
limpidity  made  too  bright  a reflector  to 
be  transparent, — like  a diamond.  But 
now  . . . ! Now  the  very  stillness  recall- 
ed her.  “ In  my  youth  ” — her  subdued 
merriment  dismissed  it  to  remote  an- 
tiquity— “ I was  a great  spinner  of  fairy- 
tales. Dear  me,  what  pretty  things  I was 
going  to  make  for  that  house,  what  mar- 
vels from  the  women’s  magazines!”  She 
checked  herself  again.  The  pretty  things 
had  included  the  daintiest  of  Lilliputian 
garments,  for  there  was  to  be  a boy  and 
a girl  in  that  innocent  diagram  of  her 
future;  but  in  the  five  years  of  her  mar- 
riage there  had  seemed  no  time  for  chil- 
dren. “It’s  easy  to  see  how  abused  I 
am !”  she  lamented.  “ I have  never  had 
incentive  or  excuse  to  be  good  for  any- 
thing. Even  the  little  dinners  I planned 
to  plan, — the  cook  allowed  no  intru- 
sion, and  was  too  valuable  to  be  offended. 
And  here  in  my  cousin’s  house  I am 
simply  a guest  who  pays  her  share  of 
the  expenses.” 

“That’s  like  a girl,  isn’t  it?”  Landis 
considered.  “ She  doesn’t  think  of  it  as 
marrying  a man;  she  fancies  she’s  going 
to  marry  conditions;  and  then” — he  did 
so  want  to  know  whether  her  reticence  was 
the  silence  of  the  sacred  or  only  of  the 
private  place — “then  she  marries  him ?" 

“Does  she?”  Mrs.  Hollis  wondered. 
“Is  there  any  such  person?”  Was  her 
amusement  an  expression  of  opinion? 
“ Or  does  she  marry  the  one  man  she 
has  met  for  her?” 

“ — then  ?”  he  added. 

She  was  debating  it.  “Probably  he’s 
not  even  that.  The  best  one,  say.  But 
her  friends  will  be  sure  to  doubt  that. 
So  it’s  reduced  to  this, — that  he’ll  do,  not 
that  she  can’t  do  without  him?”  Was 
there  a nuance  of  wistfulness  back  of 
the  banter? 

“ Well,  the  doctrine  has  its  points, — 
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not  any  one , of  course,  but  not  only 
one  either.’’  Mrs.  Hollis  wondered  just 
when  she  had  said  that.  “ It  lessens 
the  danger.” 

u And  the  opportunity  ?” 

“Oh,  but  it  gives  opportunities.  It — 
it’s  so  much  more  hopeful.” 

Indeed  he  sounded  so  decidedly  so  that 
Mrs.  Hollis  looked  at  him  dubiously,  and, 
when  he  wTas  gone,  wondered  at  herself 
and  her  inferential  confidences.  Yet  back 
of  the  vexation  was  a sense  of  safety  and 
new  nearness  and  welcome  tribute. 

“ She  doesn’t  think  of  it  as  marrying 
a man,  I suppose.”  No,  only  a few  at- 
tributes. And  had  Mr.  Hollis  had  those? 
She  sometimes  thought  she  had  been 
fond  of  him  more  because  there  was  so 
little  fault  to  find  than  for  any  active 
qualities  or  capacities.  “ She  fancies  she 
is  going  to  marry  conditions.”  Why, 
it  was  conditions  she  had  loved, — and 
mourned.  Her  long  reticence  had  been 
the  silence  of  consideration  as  well  as  of 
seclusion.  For  some  time  retrospect  had 
been  bringing  her  judgment.  Now  she 
saw  that  the  glamour  of  her  early  enthu- 
siasm about  her  husband,  their  marriage, 
was  but  the  rosy  reflection  cast  over 
things  by  her  own  sentiments.  They,  her 
feelings,  were  general,  impersonal,  to  an 
extent  irrelevant.  The  actuality  of  their 
life  together  had  not  been  exceptional, 
nor  really  her  ideal,  though  it  had  been 
preponderatinglv  pleasant.  As  she  look- 
ed back,  her  grief  resolved  itself  into 
grief  for  herself,  for  her  time  of  har- 
vest passed  in  drought,  for  a hungry 
soul  offered  a stone  for  bread.  Or  was  it 
that  she  had  been  given  bread  for  the 
moon,  a rattle  for  a rainbow?  And,  by 
the  way,  which  was  it,  her  dream — the 
moon  or  the  rainbow?  Out  of  her  reach 
or  not  there?  Ah,  that  was  it, — not 
there.  She  admitted  it  now  with  the 
amusement  of  the  woman  of  the  world 
for  the  heroics  of  the  schoolgirl.  So 
now  she  had  done  with  illusions,  with 
both  regret  and  expectation. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  did  it  mean  nothing, 
then,  the  persistence  of  the  dream,  the 
hope,  the  faith,  the  prophecy,  concern- 
ing a perfect  love? 

Ruth,  Ruth!  Spinning  again.  She 
must  take  her  own  prescription  and  find 
a hobby. 

“I  didn’t  buy  the  hat,”  she  told 


Landis  next  time.  “ I am  done  with  rose- 
colored  reflectors.  But  I have  annexed 
two  vital  interests.” 

It  had  been  a most  unsatisfactory  call. 

Mrs.  Hollis  came  in  carrying  a white  ball 
of  an  Esquimau  spitz,  about  the  size  to 
fit  her  jewel-box.  The  “ little  pet  ” de- 
manded as  incessant  attention  as  a spoil- 
ed child,  and  got  it,  with  baby-talk  full 
of  references  to  maman!  Conversation 
went  to  splinters.  Landis  had  come  to 
ask  her  to  pour  tea  next  day  for  a .small 
party  at  his  place  in  the  suburbs.  Now 
he  was  leaving.  Not  once  had  their 
spirits  touched. 

“ Pm  going  into  serious  club-work;  not 
simply  writing  papers  for  self-culture, 
but  doing  something  for  other  people — 
city  play-grounds, say, or  free  baths.  I shall 
hold  opinions  and  offices.  And  then,  for 
fear  of  losing  my  sweetness  and  light  in 
such  strenuous  life,  I’m  going  to  give  a 
reception  for  this  little  fallen  angel.” 

The  cherub  alluded  to  yelped  and 
squirmed  in  her  arms.  “ Oh,  darling, 
don’t  it  itty  bitty  interrupt  maman. 
Won’t  it  like  to  sit  on  a new  marble  ped- 
estal ? Does  it  fordet  the  beauvy  crim- 
son cushion  maman’s  embroidering  in 
dold  for  it  ? — Precious !”  she  protested, 
and  laughing,  looked  up  for  sympathy, — 
to  the  distaste  and  incredulity  in  Landis’s 
eyes.  She  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to 
do  it  sincerely,  and  to  do  it  maliciously 
was  no  more  in  character. 

Ruth  stiffened. 

“ It’s  a pity  there  are  no  human  be- 
ings needing  a little  common  considera- 
tion,” he  commented.  She  drew  back. 
Bijou  crushed  against  her  bosom. 

“ You  in  such  a travesty  of  motherhood !” 
lie  burst  out.  It  was  explanation,  but 
hardly  apology.  And  Ruth  flamed. 

Her  hands  were  too  occupied  for  good- 
by.  He  left  her  so.  And  he  wasn’t 
sorry — no.  Good  for  her  to  be  angry  and 
ashamed.  It  was  time  anyway  he  roused 
some  consciousness  of  himself. 

But  people  had  a way  of  valuing  Mrs. 
Hollis’s  approval  and  favor,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  wall  of  exclusion  just  back 
of  her  outer  hospitality,  making  it  un- 
usual to  get  in,  and  so  of  course  desira- 
ble. Landis  was  alert  all  next  day  at 
every  messenger  or  telephone-bell.  She 
might  break  the  engagement!  And  he 
had  planned  it  as  part  of  his  argument 
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with  this  winningly  indifferent  woman, 
whose  softness  was  as  yielding  and  im- 
penetrable as  cotton. 

She  came,  however,  in  the  Rowlands’ 
car,  and  so  impersonally  gracious  that 
Landis  felt  himself  computing  the  dis- 
tance to  the  sun.  So  her  air  of  pleasure 
and  attention  proved,  after  all,  only  that 
she  was  charming,  not  that  you  were. 

Yet,  watching  her  through  his  rooms 
and  at  his  table,  he  felt  like  an  artist  who 
has  just  completed  his  best  work. 

Perhaps  he  looked  like  one  expecting 
congratulations,  for  Ruth’s  hands  grew 
nervous  among  the  tea  things.  “ Your 
'man  is  beautifully  trained,”  she  hastened 
to  remark. 

“Yes.  I have  negro  servants  alto- 
gether. The  best  of  their  kind, — faithful, 
capable,  dirty,  and  wasteful.” 

“ Perhaps  that  explains  it.  Your  house 
is  like  you,  and  attractive,  but — it  lacks 
something.” 

“ It  does  indeed,  sorely,”  he  agreed, 
quickly.  “ Like  me,  as  you  say.” 

Her  eyes  met  and  passed  his  in  cas- 
ual reinspection. 

Yet  her  exclusiveness  was  so  courteous 
no  one  questioned  her  right  to  exclusion. 
People  were  not  offended  at  being  left 
out,  only  flattered  at  being  admitted. 
Disappointment  always  included  the  de- 
termination to  try  again.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  those  who  so  soon  touched  re- 
sistance back  of  the  upper  ripple  and 
gleam  that  it  might  be  the  bottom  they 
were  touching. 

At  the  breaking  up,  Landis’s  own  trap 
was  brought  around,  and  he  proposed 
himself  to  take  Mrs.  Hollis  home,  and  that 
so  publicly  that  she  could  only  acquiesce. 

“Wasn’t  that  clever  of  me?”  he  crow- 
ed as  they  started.  She  looked  at  him. 
“The  damsel  in  distress  carried  off  by 
the  wicked  ogre  before  all  the  court.” 
The  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched  and 
lifted.  “ Oh,  Joey  B.  is  devilish  sly,”  he 
reminded  her.  And  the  breeze  of  laugh- 
ter cleared  the  air.  “ You  see,  I wanted 
a chance  to  talk  to  you  about  your  new 
industries,  and  to  make  a suggestion.” 

She  interrupted  him  generously:  “I 
sent  Bijou  back  this  morning.  He  was 
just  on  trial.  He  didn’t — suit.” 

“I  should  say  not!”  There  sounded 
such  conviction  of  incongruity  that  Mrs. 
Hollis  laughed  again. 
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And  lurking  mischief  peeped  Out  at 
him  once  more  from  the  corner  of  her 
eye.  “ No,  he  wasn’t  exactly  benignant.” 

She  seemed  to  be  considering  it.  “ But 
they  do  say  either  a Pomeranian  or  a 
French  poodle  is  a dear,  affectionate  little 
thing,  and — ” 

“ Would  fail  equally  to  suit,”  he  as- 
sured her.  “ So  will  the  gavel.  Stick  to 
your  line.  Don’t  you  see  that  your  real 
talent  is  for  domesticity?  All  your  clev- 
erness is  in  its  arts.  You  admit  your- 
self that  with  all  your  aptitudes  you  lack 
the — aw — automotor  impulses  of  genius. 

And  now,  there  is  my  house  yearning 
for  attention.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  glimmering 
seriousness.  “ And  what  salary  do  you 
propose  to  pay?” 

“ Even  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom,  and 
more.  I know  of  course  that  you  don’t 
believe  in  the  fairy  prince,  and  you  are 
so  nice  to  everybody  it’s  a question  how 
much  your  being  nice  to  anybody  means. 

But  in  my  most  dispassionate  moments 
I am  sure  you  think  pretty  well  of  me 
and  like  to  have  me  around?” 

“ Modest  man,  I can  say  all  of  that.” 

His  free  hand  closed  over  hers  with  a 
sudden  grip.  “Can  you  say  more?” 

She  seemed  to  slip  like  water,  spark- 
ling, between  his  fingers.  “ Oh,  I’m  good- 
tempered  and  obliging  and  get  along 
with  any  one  who  is  fairly  reciprocal.” 

The  humor  in  his  eyes  had  flickered. 

It  was  a moment  before  it  brightened 
steadily  again.  “And  wouldn’t  you  en- 
joy a newspaper  opposite  you  at  break- 
fast and  a good  cigar  after  dinner?” 

“Yes,”  she  admitted,  a shadow  of 
gravity  following  the  smile;  “those  are 
the  kind  of  things  I have  missed  most.” 

“ And  don’t  you  long  for  a child  or 
two  to  adore,  be  anxious  over  and  inter- 
ested in,  to  help  you  grow  old  and  young 
at  the  same  time?” 

“ Oh,  that  was  my  greatest  regret.” 

And  now  for  a moment  they  did  not 
smile  at  all. 

Then  lie  looked  up  at  her  drolly.  “If 
T am  not  mistaken  I have  the  happiness 
to  confide  in  you  that  I am  engaged  to 
be  married.” 

“ So  you  don't  condemn  the  idea  of 
marriage  reconciling  a woman  to  the 
man,  instead  of  the  man  to  marriage?” 

The  mouth  smiled,  and  the  voice,  but  the 
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eyes  held  back,  reluctant,  unsatisfied. 
“ You  are  willing  to  be  accepted  simply 
as  a household  necessity  1 It  is  enough 
to  be  merely  the  object  of  my  affections.” 

He  looked  down  at  her  sidewise  under 
his  lashes,  quizzically  knowing  and  confi- 
dent. He  had  left  his  horses  at  her  gate 
and  was  walking  with  her  to  the  door. 
She  stepped  inside, — and  found  herself 
crushed,  devoured.  She  freed  herself — 
when  she  could — surprised,  deprecating, 
but  not  convincingly  displeased.  “ I 
meant  to  ask  you  to  whom  you  were  en- 
gaged,” she  said.  “ I was  not  informed.” 
But  now  she  was  all  aglow,  and  Landis 
smiled  his  Joey  B.  smile  again.  Then, 
as  he  still  held  her  hands  and  looked  at 
her,  “Old  folks  like  us!”  she  reproved 
him.  “ I thought  you  didn’t  pretend  to 
care  for  me  that  way.” 

“And  where  did  you  get  that  idea? 
I didn’t  know  I had  discussed  myself 
at  all.” 

She  was  done  with  illusions,  forsooth! 
Straightway  the  little  genii  of  hope  be- 
gan building  another  castle  in  the  air. 
If  she  was  marrying  conditions,  she  was 
marrying  too  that  possibility  that  had  al- 
ways been  to  her  a pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  fire  by  night.  Affection  thrives 
wonderfully  with  light  and  water.  There 
were  moments  when  the  bright  surface 
seemed  cleft,  and  through  its  swift  clo- 
sing Landis  thought  he  caught  fleeting 
glimpses  of  wonderful  deeps. 

The  choice  of  clothes  to  suit  her  re- 
curred spring-time,  the  redoing  of  Lan- 
dis’s house,  the  meeting  with  new  people, 
set  Ruth’s  days  cantering  again.  Lin- 
gerie, curtains,  and  all  that,  once  more 
brought  the  opportunity  and  the  pleasure 
of  artistic  expression.  Interest  and  good- 
will kindle  an  inner  glow  that  throws  an 
outer  radiance.  Instead  of  a young- 
looking  woman,  people  noticed  Mrs. 
Landis  as  a young  one.  She  had  that 
particular  cleanness  of  skin  that  is  born, 
and  cannot  be  achieved  nor  kneaded  into 
one.  Her  figure  was  youthful  in  its  ma- 
turity. Though  her  brow  had  the  breadth 
of  thought  and  reason,  her  eyes  had  never 
lost  the  eager  anticipation  of  eighteen. 

But  it  was  when  the  hope  of  Nina  be- 
came an  assurance  that  Ruth’s  life  seem- 
ed really  to  focus  into  purpose  and  mean- 
ing. It  came  to  her  like  a discovery 
that  motherhood  was  to  be  her  passion, 


in  motherhood  she  would  find  the  per- 
fect love. 

And  from  that  time  her  guiding  possi- 
bility led  her  in  an  entirely  new  way. 

Ruth  experienced  motherhood  at  its 
best.  She  did  not  suffer  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  young  bride.  She  had  lived 
long  enough  to  realize  how  long  life  was, 
that  there  was  time  for  a number  of 
things,  that  a few  years  of  seclusion  did 
not  mean  foregoing  all  the  outside  world. 
No  one  could  do  everything.  Whatever 
he  did  he  was  missing  something  else. 
The  point  was  to  do  something;  and 
what  better  “ hobby  ” than  children  ? She 
was  getting  old  enough  to  crave  youth,* 
and  to  look  forward  to  being  older 
with  thoughts  of  preparation.  As  for 
the  price  and  the  risk, — it  was  worth 
it.  Never  was  warmer  nest  prepared 
for  nursling. 

So  now  the  cloud  and  fire  rested  over 
the  camp;  the  march  halted.  Ruth  look- 
ed no  more  for  the  Promised  Land.  She 
was  content  in  the  wilderness  by  this 
spring  struck  from  the  rock  for  her.  She 
understood  now  why  middle-aged  folk 
urged  on  young  ones  the  practical  con- 
siderations of  marriage — the  comfort  of 
affection,  the  gain  through  otherism, 
the  widened  horizon  of  the  dual  iden- 
tity and  its  sense  of  security.  These 
were  the  things  that  came  true,  not 
the  romancing. 

She  accepted  George’s  devotion  with 
instant  response,  a sort  of  deprecating  in- 
satiability, and  an  unfailing  apprecia- 
tion that  her  humor  lightened  without 
belitting.  She  gave  him  in  return  the 
very  cream  of  domesticity  and  com- 
panionship. 

Hadn’t  he  known  she  would  be  happy? 
George  reminded  her  with  that  mascu- 
line faith  in  the  sureness  of  love’s  re- 
producing itself. 

But  when  he  saw  her  absorbed  and  in- 
tense at  last  it  was  not  for  him. 

She  told  herself  that  her  figure  was 
losing  something  of  its  symmetry,  that 
the  plumpness  of  her  throat  was  less 
firm,  that  her  face  was  growing  larger, 
as  if  she  were  losing  height;  she  told  her- 
self that  all  this  was  true,  and  she  didn’t 
care!  As  she  grew  older,  so  did  Nina; 
as  she  went  down,  Nina  went  up! 

The  fear  for  Nina  through  the  sum- 
mers in  the  South  took  her  North  yearly. 
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It  was  when  the  child  was  four  that  she 
decided  on  the  Virginia  mountains, 
where  Landis  could  follow  them  by  a 
twenty-hour  run.  They  talked  of  fre- 
quent short  visits;  but  Landis’s  business 
was  confining, — he  rarely  got  more  va- 
cation than  the  two  weeks  every  clerk 
claimed,  and  he  was  not  nearly  so  sure 
of  that  as  they.  The  months  passed  with- 
out his  getting  away  at  all. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  to  James  Sin- 
clair Mrs.  Landis’s  husband  should  seem 
a myth,  her  marriage  but  a name.  He 
knew  only  her,  and  if  Ruth’s  self-detrac- 
tions were  true  in  hours  of  physical  and 
mental  negligee,  they  were  not  readable 
yet  to  him  who  ran.  He  knew  only  her, 
and  how  perfectly  he  and  she  accorded. 
At  the  same  time  the  myth  and  the  name 
kept  him  from  the  casual  speculations 
about  her  with  which  the  unattached  con- 
sider the  hypothetically  attachable.  And 
Ruth,  of  course,  once  married,  had  ceased 
to  speculate  about  other  men  altogether. 
But  she  had  been  married  long  enough 
to  be  past  the  perpetual  consciousness  of 
it,  and  its  first  exclusion  of  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  man.  She  was 
used  to  admiration.  She  had  always  had 
cordial  and  unquestionable  friendships 
with  men. 

With  both  of  them  thus  uncommonly 
oblivious,  their  feeling  was  swift  and 
secret  as  fire.  It  was  one  of  those  quick 
attractions  that  often  fizzle  out  on  deep- 
er acquaintance,  but  that  are  occasion- 
ally the  instant  kindling  of  the  vital 
kinships  of  life. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  the  superlative 
in  so  many  ways  of  the  other  men  she 
had  known.  It  was  only  that  they  had 
in  greater  measure  the  common  tastes 
and  standards  essential  to  real  union.  A 
novel  and  peculiar  sweetness  sensitized 
all  their  intercourse.  Ruth  had  never 
met  any  one  who  so  stimulated  and  en- 
tertained her.  Indeed  she  had  never  met 
any  one  just  like  him,  any  one  with 
whom  she  felt  so  thoroughly  in  rapport. 

At  first  slit'  was  conscious  only  of 
pleasant  quickening  in  his  company,  and 
her  usual  frank  gratification  at  being 
preferred.  Innocent  little  fleece-cloud 
thoughts  of  him,  puffball  reminiscences, 
trails  of  good  talk,  wisps  of  incident, 
floated  back  and  forth  across  her  idling 
mind.  She  was  slipping  into  her  old 


habit  of  reverie,  in  which  she  told  her- 
self pretty  fairy-tales,  and  from  which 
she  roused  herself  now  with  amusement 
at  this  belated  echo  of  her  girlhood.  Only 
the  girl’s  dreams  had  been  of  self  and 
the  future;  these  admitted  neither  tense 
nor  person,  at  most  a vague  wistful 
might-have-been. 

What  was  the  matter  with  her, — this 
resurgence  of  the  old  restlessness,  the 
sense  of  incompleteness  and  disappoint- 
ment? Had  she  not  satisfied  herself  that 
she  had  the  best  of  life?  Was  not  Nina 
her  unfailing  spring  from  the  depths? 
Perhaps  it  was  idleness,  but  she  had 
thought  she  needed  exactly  that  for  both 
mind  and  body.  Oh,  all  she  wanted  was 
a sight  of  her  good  old  sweetheart  to 
reassure  her  that  she  had  one! 

She  wrote  him : — “ These  moons  go  to 
my  head.  I feel  greedy  having  them  all 
to  myself.  Do  make  time  to  run  up  and 
be  young  and  foolish  with  your  old  wife.” 

Meanwhile  the  trouble  was  as  intangi- 
ble, stifling,  pervasive  as  fog. 

Yet  one  afternoon  she  escaped  it  com- 
pletely, forgot  it  altogether.  She  had 
been  riding  with  a party,  and  as  they 
reached  the  hotel  grounds  coming  back, 
they  scattered,  and  she  and  Sinclair 
swept  up  to  her  cottage  on  the  crest  of 
a wave  of  high  blood  and  spirits.  They 
were  laughing  as  he  turned  to  help  her 
dismount,  laughing  as  their  hands  met, 
and  their  eyes.  There  was  an  electric 
shock.  Their  eyes  met  and  their  selves, — 
surprised,  disarmed,  stripped. 

The  laugh  was  still  on  her  face  as 
foolish  as  a candle  in  sunlight  when  she 
got  to  her  old  confidant,  the  mirror. 

In  addition  to  a nature  self-conscious 
and  self-interested,  her  experience  and 
position  made  impossible  for  her  the  de- 
lays and  evasions  of  the  girl,  the  luxury 
of  irresponsibility.  She  understood  per- 
fectly. It  had  come.  He  had  come! 

This  was  Love;  not  flattered  vanity, 
nor  domestic  instinct,  nor  friendship 
quickened  with  sex,  but  love.  And  oh,  to 
think  that  it  had  come  now.  too  late!  No, 
no.  Was  it  fair  to  cheat  her  of  the  great 
desire  of  her  life?  Honor?  There  need 
be  nothing  clandestine;  and  besides  in 
a case  of  this  sort  honor  was  many-head- 
cd.  Duty  ? Duty  was  often  a Moloch  to 
whom  lives  were  sacrificed  in  a veritable 
devil-worship.  Law?  It  could  be  satis- 
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fied.  Society  ? There  were  higher 
benches ; and  had  the  individual  no 
right?  In  one  flash  she  had  admitted, 
considered  everything.  This  feeling  that 
had  been  swift  and  secret  as  fire  roar- 
ed round  her  now  as  terrifying  as  it 
was  beautiful. 

Peggy’s  knock  broke  her  daze,  and 
Nina  calling  through  the  door  that  she 
was  ready  for  supper. 

Ah  . . . Nina!  Ruth  caught  up  the 
child.  How  complicated  everything  was! 

And  she  had  forgotten  Nina. 

Cooled  and  steadied,  by  the  time  she 
was  dressed  for  the  evening,  she  was  won- 
dering what  all  her  tumult  had  been 
about.  What  had  happened,  after  all? 
How  credulous  she  was! 

But,  by  what  sense  she  could  not  have 
told,  she  knew  when  he  came  into  the 
dining-room.  She  perceived  him.  After- 
ward, on  the  huge  dim  porch,  his  ordinary 
voice,  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
away,  leaped  out  to  her  like  a leitmotif. 
She  went  into  the  ballroom.  When  he 
came  looking  for  her,  she  turned  away  to 
— avoid  him?  What  an  admission!  But 
she  answered  hastily  that  she  did  not 
want  to  dance,  she  was  going  to  her  cot- 
tage for  the  night.  No,  no,  she  would 
go  alone;  she  needed  no  one;  really 
she  preferred  . . . But  of  course  he 
went,  while  she  wondered  at  her  un- 
wonted idiocy. 

The  air  outside  was  fresh,  soft,  sweet. 
Valley  and  mountain  shimmered  in  the 
obscuring  light  of  the  moon.  The  wind 
in  the  trees  over  the  path  flickered  the 
lights  and  shadows  so  that  they  walked 
on  shifting  ground.  Ruth  stepped  so  un- 
certainly that  Sinclair  drew  her  hand 
through  his  arm.  At  the  touch  both 
hearts  lost  beat  again,  and  his  fingers 
faltered,  lingering  on  hers,  but  at  her 
first  movement  withdrew.  Suddenly 
she  could  think  of  nothing  to  say;  her 
mind  was  a singing  emptiness  like  the 
night.  And  he  could  think  of  only  too 
much.  Silence,  that  before  this  they 
had  found  restful  and  friendly,  grew  por- 
tentous. Her  steps  and  breath  wen- 
hurried  as  they  reached  her  porch  and 
she  turned  without  a word  to  her  door. 

“Ruth!”  The  call  spoke  itself,  and 
stopped  her  short,  her  back  half  toward 
him.  Her  blood  leaped, — and  as  sudden- 
ly ebbed  and  left  her  cold  and  stiff.  One 


moment  she  swung  drugged  over  a gulf 
of  sleep,  swinging  slowly,  lower,  lower; 
suddenly  she  touched  bottom,  and  in 
the  instant  of  self  - abandonment  was 
wide-awake. 

“ I am  sure  I can  trust  you  not  to  be 
here  in  the  morning.” 

“ Surely  you  cannot  misunderstand. 

Is  there  no  way?” 

She  faced  him  now,  her  left  hand  on 
the  door-knob  for  support  or  retreat,  her 
back  against  the  door,  at  bay.  The  com- 
plaisance of  her  nature  that  was  so  win- 
ning was  a weakness  as  well.  She  had 
drifted  into  her  first  marriage  and  been 
drawn  into  her  second  without  fully 
agreeing.  Now  this  experience  had  swept 
her  along,  a mere  leaf  in  the  current ; she 
had  heard  the  roar  of  the  falls,  felt  the 
growing  pressure  and  speed, — it  was  too 
late  now!  Then,  instinct,  will,  struck 
out.  In  the  first  moment  of  struggle 
she  realized  the  full  force  against  her, 
deadly.  Now,  safe,  she  leaned  panting 
against  the  doorway.  “ There  is  no  way,” 
she  said. 

Her  face  was  white  and  steady  as  mar- 
ble, but  she  trembled.  There  was  no  de- 
nial of  the  truth  in  her  eyes.  Her  atti- 
tude was  all  weakness  and  resistance. 

A wave  of  longing  swept  him  for  one 
moment  at  least  for  remembrance.  Its 
surge  drowned  her  as  well.  He  took  a 
step  toward  her.  but — it  was  only  his  dry 
lips  and  her  chill  fingers  that  touched. 

He  went  away  as  she  went  in. 

To  a love  like  this  she  was  essentially 
virgin,  with  all  a girl’s  inaccessibility  to 
the  first  kiss;  and  that  subtle  maidenli- 
ness protected  her  then  from  him  and 
from  herself. 

Afterward  that  abstinence  wras  a com- 
fort to  both  that  no  momentary  gratifica- 
tion could  have  been.  It  helped  her  back 
to  self-respect,  and  left  her  pedestalled  in 
his  memory. 

But  there  was  no  self-respect  for  her 
that  night.  What  sort  of  woman  was  she. 
then,  so  facile  that  she  could  be  the  will- 
ing and  happy  wife  of  two  men  with  pos- 
sibilities for  a third  ? that  she  could  love 
two  men  at  once? — for  she  could  not 
think  of  George*  with  anything  but  gen- 
tleness, Was  she  merely  an  instrument 
on  which  any  man  could  play  who  knew 
the  gamut?  That  had  been,  to  lx*  sure, 
anything  but  true;  but  it  was  true 
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enough  to  lash  her  now.  Still,  the  con- 
viction kept  recurring  that  between  Sin- 
clair and  herself  everything  was  dif- 
ferent, unique.  But  was  it  surely  finer? 
Such  an  affinity  was  sufficiently  unusual 
and  esoteric  to  seem  mysterious,  full  of 
possibilities  for,  it  might  be,  the  most 
spiritual,  or — the  most  physical  of  at- 
tractions. What  did  she  know  of  him 
really?  Instantly,  however,  instinct  as- 
serted the  validity  of  its  recognition  of 
a kindred  nature.  No,  she  would  have 
none  of  the  recourses  of  cowardice  or 
misanthropy.  It  would  be  something  to 
know  that  her  lifelong  faith  was  ground- 
ed. If  only  she  had  had  the  courage  of 
it  and  had  waited  for  him,  letting  the 
half-gods  go  that  the  gods  might  arrive! 
If  they  had  met  under  different  circum- 
stances! But  would  they  ever  have  met 
at  all  except  for  the  circumstances? 
Could  there  ever  be  circumstances  with- 
out something  amiss?  She  hadn’t  wait- 
ed. Ah,  that  was  the  rub.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  the  Might-Have-Been. 
It  was  a secret  suspicion  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  her  capacity  for  love  that  had 
made  her  flatter  herself  lately  that  she 
was  supersexual,  that  the  depths  of  her 
nature  lay  in  motherhood.  She  had  cul- 
tivated that  absorption  as  the  concen- 
tration of  a large  nature  on  a single  ob- 
ject,— when  it  was  only  the  limitations 
of  a small  creature  incapable  of  more 
than  one  idea  at  a time!  At  the  first 
test  she  had  forgotten  Nina.  One  way 
or  another  she  would  have  failed  Sin- 
clair as  well.  The  unattainability  of 
the  ideal  was  in  the  nature  of  the  idealist 
as  much  as  in  the  nature  of  things.  She 
was  stung  by  a swarm  of  disillusion- 
merits.  However  you  looked  at  it,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  fulfilment: — things 
never  came  exactly  as  you  planned;  if 
they  approximated  it,  your  tastes  had 
changed,  or  there  were  inseparable  con- 
ditions you  had  not  considered,  or  the 
new  vantage  - point  opened  up  a fresh 
horizon  that  belittled  the  old.  Now 
under  no  arrangement  she  could  possibly 
make  could  there  be  even  happiness  for 
her  in  this  love.  The  same  lack  that 
had  not  prevented  her  marriage  could 
not  now  nullify  it.  She  could  not  shirk 
the  responsibility  she  had  at  least  ac- 
cepted. Everything  depended  on  her 
making  her  marriage  a success.  Every 


situation  had  its  drawbacks, — and  its  ad- 
vantages. Few  women  had  even  one 
such  friend  as  her  two.  And  Nina!  And 
yet  (to  stretch  the  real  figures  somewhat 
for  the  sake  of  the  classical)  she  had 
wandered  for  forty  years  in  the  desert, 

“ chasing  shadows  idle  of  unreal  good,” 
when  she  might  have  gone  into  her  king- 
dom long  ago  to  possess  it.  Through 
the  long  night,  in  her  dismantled  Pan- 
theon, the  vanished  gods  reappeared; 
all  her  outgrown  religions;  each  cult  was 
justified,  each  ideal  had  its  value,  as  part 
of  her  growth  and  destiny.  Mr.  Hollis’s 
urn  was  restored,  and  George  Landis’s 
shrine  relighted.  Never  again  should 
there  lack  a green  chaplet  for  one,  a 
fresh  rose  for  the  other. 

So  the  conflicting  moods  blended,  sub- 
sided, and,  by  degrees,  with  time,  set- 
tled into  a philosophy  of  appreciation 
and  content. 

By  morning  a great  gulf  separated  her 
from  yesterday,  from  the  past  few  weeks. 

It  was  all  remote,  incredible.  And  re- 
action brought  apathy. 

Her  problem  was  whether  or  not  she 
ought  to  tell  her  husband.  Tell  him 
what?  Words  could  only  distort;  but 
secrecy  magnified,  and  secrecy  was  wrong 
principle;  besides,  she  longed  to  go  to 
him  both  with  her  trouble  and  her  new 
offering.  But  if  she  told,  what  could  he 
do  or  say,  except  to  feel  a shadow  be- 
tween them?  The  abstract  and  the  prac- 
tical warred. 

When  she  went  over  to  the  hotel  an 
enveloped  card  was  in  her  mail-box — Sin- 
clair’s card  with  his  address  underscored 
by  pen.  As  she  dropped  the  bits  into  the 
waste-basket  and  looked  up,  she  smiled 
wearily  at  her  own  futility;  the  one 
glimpse  had  burnt  the  card,  just  so,  on 
her  memory.  It  hung  on  the  wall,  was 
posted  on  the  mountain-side. 

While  she  stood  looking  out,  under 
her  listless  eyes  the  stage  drove  up. 

“ George!” 

“ Of  course  I came,  first  train  after 
your  invitation!  Only  too  charmed  to  be 
wanted.”  Was  there  a hint  of  hurt  in 
the  jocularity?  “But  I’ll  have  to  cut 
the  moon.  Have  only  the  day.  I’ve  got 
to  go  back  to-night.  So  let’s  condense  as 
much  youth  and  nonsense  into  ten  hours 
as  possible.  Where’s  the  young  one  ?” 

For  once  her  gay  responsiveness  failed 
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her.  She  could  think  of  nothing  but 
wanting  to  tell  him.  It  was  an  obsession 
to — relieve  her  feelings  at  the  expense 
of  his?  That  decided  her.  Silence  was 
the  least  she  could  do  for  him,  and  her 
least  penance. 

She  made  an  effort  to  rouse  herself. 
He  had  come  all  this  distance  for  a few 
hours  with  her!  Doubtless  the  effort  was 
evident.  George’s  effervescence  fell,  even 
with  Nina  between  them,  hanging  to  both 
at  once.  Had  he  been  demonstrative 
Ruth  would  have  shrunk  from  it;  yet, 
when  it  came  to  good-by,  her  heart  ached 
at  the  emptiness  of  the  day. 

Her  father  put  Nina  down.  “ You 
look  pale,  Ruth.  Are  you  sure  there’s 
nothing  the  matter?”  At  the  curbed  so- 
licitude of  his  eyes,  Ruth  could  have 
cried  with  pity  for  them  both.  Self-con- 
trol took  all  her  force.  She  answered 
lifelessly  that  it  was  too  crowded,  there 
was  too  much  going  on,  she  wished  it 
wasn’t  so  hot  in  town.  . . . 

Landis’s  face  brightened.  Then  he  re- 
membered. Yes,  it  was  hot;  he  supposed 
it  really  wouldn’t  do  for  her  and  Nina.  . . . 

She  said  no  more  and  her  face  said 


nothing.  He  hesitated,  touched  her 
cheek  lightly.  " Don’t  overdo,  dear.”  Her 
hands  dropped.  He  started. 

“ George!” 

He  looked  around  and  came  back. 
"What  is  it,  Ruth?  Speak  up,  like  a 
brave  girl.” 

"I  could  be  packed  in  time  for  that 
morning  train.” 

“ Ruth!” 

“ Oh,  we  can  make  some  arrange- 
ment, not  so  far  away.  Nina  isn’t  the 
only  one  for  either  of  us  to  consider.” 

“ Why,  Ruth!” 

“ I don’t  ever  want  to  get  so  far  away 
from  you  again.  . . . Oh,  love  me!” 

He  was  smothering  her.  “ I’m  always 
afraid  of  boring  you,  dear.” 

“ Oh,  you  know  I couldn’t  love  any 
one  more  than  you,  or  be  happier  with 
any  one.” 

But  he  did  not  notice  her  words 
enough  to  be  puzzled.  For,  manlike,  ho 
did  not  go  in  for  analysis,  nor,  once  as- 
sured, require  explanations  and  constant 
reassertions.  For  men  are  wiser  than 
women, — they  do  not  look  the  gift-horses 
of  the  gods  too  closely  in  the  mouth. 


Love,  Dost  Thou  Smile? 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

LOVE,  dost  thou  smile — believing  thou  shalt  cheat 
m The  triform  Fates,  because  thou  art  so  sweet? 
Thy  beauty,  which  delights  and  mak«*s  afraid, 
Shall  surely  as  the  rose  of  autumn  fade. 

And  pain  and  grief  shall  find  thee,  and  slow  scorn; 

And  thou  shalt  know  neglect  and  friendship  hollow; 
And  at  the  last,  pale  hope,  thy  light  of  morn. 

Shall  bring  thee  to  a goal  where  none  will  follow. 


Love,  dost  thou  weep — in  all  the  sorrowing  earth. 

Thou  the  one  only  thing  of  perfect  worth? 

Midnight  and  morn  alike  to  thee  belong; 

Poor,  thou  art  rich;  defenceless,  thou  art  strong; 

Upon  thy  altar  burns  perpetual  fire 

That  mounts  and  flames  aloft  to  heaven’s  high  portal; 
Thou  quickenest,  from  evil,  pure  desire, — 

Triumphant  in  defeat,  in  death  immortal! 
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THE  fact  of  woman’s  moral  and 
spiritual  superiority  is  generally 
supposed  not  to  have  been  much 
questioned  in  Christian  civilization  by 
that  large  plurality  of  men  who  have  wives 
or  that  totality  who  have  had  mothers. 
Sisters  even,  and,  in  extreme  instances, 
aunts  and  cousins,  tend  to  bring  convic- 
tion of  the  fact,  and  all  the  superstitions 
of  the  Orient  or  antiquity  are  powerless 
against  it.  There  is  apparently  no  doubt 
of  woman’s  primacy  in  things  of  the 
heart  and  soul,  and  if  there  are  some 
of  the  other  sex  who  still  deny  it  in  things 
of  the  mind,  there  is  compensatively,  in 
an  age  of  athletics,  an  increasing  respect 
for  her  physical  prowess.  This  is  attest- 
ed by  the  pictures,  varying  little  from 
one  illustrated  paper  to  another,  of 
maiden  or  matron  golfers,  standing  with 
their  feet  very  wide  apart,  in  the  act  of 
driving  the  ball  far  past  the  hindrance 
of  the  farthest  bunker;  and  it  is  no  great 
while  since  they  were  shown  springing 
into  the  air,  and  wielding  the  tennis- 
racket  with  triumphant  effect.  Their 
proficiency  in  swimming  and  rowing  has 
been  fully  recognized  by  art;  and  if  we 
descend  from  the  fine  air  of  society  in 
which  we  like  best  to  meet  our  reader, 
and  repair  with  him  to  the  circus  or  the 
theatre,  we  are  confronted  with  still  more 
striking  proofs  of  woman’s  acrobatic 
force.  In  such  feats  as  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling,  flying  from  the  trapeze,  riding 
the  bicycle  on  the  tight  wire,  letting  a 
man  hang  from  a strap  held  between  her 
teeth,  being  fired  from  a cannon,  or  diving 
head  first  from  the  summit  of  the  tent 
into  a net  or  a pool  below,  she  equals  if 
not  surpasses  the  boldest  performers  of 
the  other  sex;  and  she  brings  a grace 
and  lends  a charm  to  every  act  which 
must  be  their  despair.  When  it  comes  to 
the  higher  art  of  the  ballet,  the  breath- 
less whirls,  bounds,  and  bends,  the  leaps 
with  shimmering  ankles  in  mid-air,  wom- 
an is  sovereign  if  not  sole;  and  what  man 
yet  has  stubbed  down  a vast  stage,  from 
its  remotest  depth  to  the  footlights,  on  the 
tips  of  his  great  toes,  radiantly  smiling, 
and  kissing  his  fingers  right  and  left  to 
the  crashing  house,  as  if  it  were  nothing? 


For  woman,  it  apparently  is  nothing,  but 
we  think  that  the  man  who  attempts  it  on 
the  smallest  scale,  will  agree  that  the 
delicate  creature  who  achieves  it  in  every 
ballet,  cannot,  at  least,  be  so  delicate  as 
she  looks.  The  equality  of  the  sexes 
among  the  dumb  animals  affords  no  true 
image  of  her  predominance.  In  the 
things  which,  with  every  disadvantage  of 
false  training  from  the  beginning  of 
civilization,  woman  does,  at  the  first 
chance  offered  her,  to  claim  her  parity 
with  man,  there  is  an  intimation  of  the 
primordial  superiority  of  her  sex,  such  as 
we  yet  see  in  some  sorts  of  insects.  Is  it 
wholly  unimaginable  that  among  the 
eventuations  of  the  farthest  future,  when 
the  suffrage  and  coeducation  shall  have 
become  almost  prehistoric  events  of  her 
development,  there  shall  be  a type  of 
womanhood,  to  which  the  ultimate  type 
of  manhood  shall  be  as  the  drone  is  to  the 
queen  bee? 

These  reflections,  elevating  or  humilia- 
ting, as  the  reader  chances  to  find  them, 
have  been  suggested,  however  circuitously, 
by  a case  in  the  courts  which  will  have 
been  so  long  adjudicated  before  our  writ- 
ten words  become  our  printed  words  that 
justice  cannot  have  profited  by  any  in- 
ference from  them.  They  are  therefore 
thrown  out  now,  in  a region  of  pure 
speculation,  where  the  reader  may  ac- 
cept or  reject  our  conclusions  with  the 
same  security  against  their  practical  ef- 
fect which  we  feel  in  advancing  them. 
The  case,  which  might  not  otherwise  con- 
cern him,  is  that  of  a disputed  will  made 
by  a husband  and  wife  perishing  in  a 
disaster  common  to  both.  The  husband 
was  a rich  man  who  had  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth  to  a charity  of 
his  own  foundation,  and  she  had  formally 
ratified  his  bequest.  But  now  come  her 
kindred  seeking  to  set  aside  their  joint 
testamentary  disposition  on  the  statutory 
ground  that  a man  may  not  will  more 
than  half  of  his  possessions  to  a charity 
away  from  his  wife  or  children ; and  they 
assume  that  in  this  instance  the  testator’s 
wife  survived  him.  On  the  other  hand 
the  counsel  of  the  charity  contend  that 
the  husband  survived  the  wife,  the  pre- 
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sumption  of  the  law  being  that  where 
husband  and  wife  lose  their  lives  in  a 
casualty  together,  it  is  always  the  wife 
who  dies  first,  since  the  woman  is  weaker 
than  the  man,  and  must  sooner  give  way. 

Except  that  the  law  has  been  held  the 
perfection  of  reason  it  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  refute  a position  so  contrary 
to  our  reasoning.  But  the  law  has  often 
found  itself  in  error,  and  has  courts  of 
.appeal  especially  established  to  revise  the 
decisions  of  its  primary  courts;  so  that 
our  courage,  or  our  mere  audacity,  in 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  its  axiom,  is 
not  so  great  as  it  might  appear.  We  do 
not  know  on  what  fact  or  principle  those 
seeking  to  set  aside  the  will,  in  the  case 
cited,  base  their  contention  that  the  wife 
survived  the  husband  in  the  calamity 
which  neither  finally  survived,  but  there 
is  much  in  experience  and  observation  to 
sustain  them. 

For  proof  of  the  more  strenuous 
longevity  of  the  so-called  weaker  sex  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  we  need 
by  no  means 

Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru. 

Every  small  village  and  sparse  neigh- 
borhood affords  it  in  the  proportion  of  the 
widows  outnumbering  the  widowers.  This 
maintains  itself  not  because  widows  less 
frequently  marry  again  than  widowers. 
They  are  not  averse  to  matrimony,  and 
are  rather  more  sought  in  marriage  than 
spinsters,  while  widowers  if  not  more  re- 
luctant are  more  distasteful.  The  widows 
outnumber  the  widowers  to  the  end  ap- 
parently because  it  is  the  habit  of  the  sex 
to  survive  through  its  greater  wisdom  in 
the  art  of  living.  The  eternal  womanly 
has  divined  from  the  beginning  that  this 
is  the  finest  of  the  arts,  and  has  bent  all 
its  conservative  instincts  to  fostering  and 
prolonging  life.  At  an  age  when  the  boy 
flies  his  home  to  tempt  danger  and  invite 
death  by  every  risk  he  can  invent,  a girl 
remains  in  the  shelter  of  the  roof-tree,  and 
studies  how,  by  keeping  out  of  drafts  and 
practising  a careful  diet,  to  fit  herself  to 
be  his  physical  as  well  as  moral  superior. 
When  they  marry  he  brings  to  their  union 
a constitution  broken  by  the  hazards  he 
has  taken,  and  the  question  of  her  sur- 
vival, perhaps  again  and  again,  into 
widowhood,  is  only  a question  of  time. 

We  will  not  contend  that  his  more 


imprudent  life  is  more  heroic,  or  that  he 
commonly  deceases  first  because  he  has 
overburdened  himself  with  cares,  or  worn 
himself  out  with  work  for  his  wife  and 
children.  It  is  very  much  more  probable 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
his  habits  are  bad.  He  overeats,  and  in 
the  sense  that  all  drinking  is  excess,  he 
overdrinks;  very  likely  he  oversmokes. 
He  goes  to  clubs,  where  these  vices  are 
cherished;  we  need  not  consider  the  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  he  exposes  himself 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  w’eather  by  play- 
ing the  races,  or  wastes  the  midnight 
electricity  over  the  billiard  or  card  table. 
We  will  not  look  too  closely  into  the 
mystery  of  his  record,  lest  we  come  upon 
things  which  wdll  not  bear  polite  scrutiny. 
It  is  certain  that  his  expectation  of  life  is 
less  than  woman’s,  and  in  proof  we  need 
only  allege  the  willingness  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  to  sell  him  an  annuity  at 
a much  lower  rate  than  that  made  for 
woman.  His  expectation  of  life  when 
they  both  come  to  an  age  which  they 
agree  to  call  later  middle  life  is  so  much 
less  than  that  of  woman,  that  the 
officials  who  spend  their  time  in  guess- 
ing, on  twenty-thousand-dollar  rugs,  at 
his  mischances,  are  far  easier  with  him, 
and  bet  higher  on  them. 

But  all  such  considerations  relate  to  the 
average  mortality  and  not  to  a catas- 
trophe in  which  the  disparities  of  longev- 
ity between  the  sexes  must  be  measured  by 
minutes,  by  seconds.  One  reason  for  the 
wife’s  survival,  much  more  truly  found 
than  the  law’s  presumption  of  the  hus- 
band’s greater  strength,  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  sex  which  is  so  little  to  be  praised 
in  some  other  respects.  If  it  is  true  (but 
it  is  apparently  less  and  less  true)  that 
the  wife  is  the  weaker  and  must  there- 
fore perish  the  sooner,  the  balance  of 
chances  is  dressed  in  her  favor  by  custom 
which  has  become  second  nature.  This 
custom  springs  from  what  may  still  crude- 
ly be  called  the  principle  of  chivalry. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  man  in- 
vented the  principle;  be  has  the  sufficient 
honor  of  often  acting  upon  it;  but  we 
should  be  inclined,  for  reasons  that  it 
wrould  be  tedious  to  recite,  to  attribute 
its  invention  to  woman,  wdio  employed 
the  earliest  moments  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion in  divining  that  man’s  chance  of 
spiritual  progress  lay  in  his  willing  devo- 
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lion  to  herself.  He  might  begin  in  the 
savage  belligerence  which  Tennyson  has 
unconsciously  shown  atrocious  in  a lyric 
of  The  Princess: 

A moment  while  the  trumpets  blow, 

He  sees  hie  brood  about  thy  knee; 

The  next,  like  fire  he  meets  the  foe, 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 

But  he  would  end  in  the  nobler  self- 
effacement  of  the  life  which  gives  itself 
that  a life  personally  dear  or  impersonally 
sacred  may  be  spared,  without  the  de- 
struction of  yet  some  other  life.  If  our 
quest  could  penetrate  to  the  last  word  or 
action  of  the  tragedy  in  which  a husband 
and  wife  perish  together,  her  survival 
could  be  verified  through  the  fact  of  his 
voluntary  self-sacrifice  on  her  behalf 
much  oftener  than  his  own  survival 
through  his  greater  strength.  It  is  so  ex- 
pected, in  spite  of  the  law’s  presumption, 
that  he  will  have  first  laid  down  his  life 
for  hers,  that  where  he  survives  a com- 
mon peril  a shade  of  reproach,  however 
unjust,  attaches  to  him. 

The  law’s  contrary  presumption  is  not 
the  only  matter  in  which  the  law  attests 
its  primitive  origin.  It  should  presume 
rather  that  the  wife  survives  because  the 
husband  has  given  his  life  in  an  effort 
to  save  her.  On  this  point  the  trashiest 
of  those  innumerable  novels  which  have 
had  their  little  day  of  favor  because  the 
hero  has  risked  his  life  for  the  heroine’s 
somewhere  in  their  pages,  is  wiser  in 
Christianized  human  nature  than  the  law. 
A principle  which  has  become  almost  an 
instinct,  operates  perhaps  more  mechanic- 
ally than  voluntarily;  but  through  its 
operation  the  woman  survives  a common 
calamity  precisely  for  the  reason  that  she 
is  weaker,  or  believed  to  be  weaker. 

If  this  is  so  (and  we  have  wished  in 
our  affirmation  to  be  clear  rather  than 
positive),  will  all  be  changed  back  to  the 
old  savagery  on  which  the  law  can  alone 
justify  its  presumption,  if  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  finally  accomplished? 
It  has  been  the  reasoning  of  minds  which 
seem  to  us  not  so  far-thinking  as  others, 
that  if  women  once  had  what  they  call 
their  rights,  though  they  seem  on  ex- 
amination to  be  merely  human  rights, 
men  would  relapse  into  barbarism,  and 
behave  rather  worse  than  heathen;  that 
all  their  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  woman, 


from  giving  up  their  seats  in  cars  to  giv- 
ing up  their  lives  in  fires  and  floods, 
would  cease;  that  the  exquisite  flower  of 
chivalry  which  has  been  nurtured  by 
countless  acts  of  self-devotion,  and  is 
our  one  truly  precious  heritage  from  the 
feudal  ages,  would  wither  and  never 
bloom  again.  It  might  be;  but  we  are 
still  far  from  the  experimental  stage,  and 
in  the  mean  time  we  wish  some  philoso- 
pher, better  equipped  than  ourselves  for 
the  inquiry,  would  ask  what  is  to  happen 
if  woman  goes  on  equalizing  herself  with 
man  in  his  hardy  sports,  or  building  her- 
self up  into  even  greater  strength  by  her 
athletics.  There  have  been,  before  now, 
observers  (not  the  widest  or  deepest,  we 
dare  say)  who  held  that  woman  had  al- 
ready lost  her  priority  in  refinement,  and 
that  a greater  gentleness,  a sweeter  kind- 
ness, a more  generous  humanity  was  to 
be  found  among  men.  Women,  such  ob- 
servers say,  have  grown  brusque  and  rude, 
as  if  they  were  determined  to  surpass 
men  in  bad  manners  as  in  other  things, 
and  their  type  is  no  longer  the  vine  that 
clings  for  support,  or  the  creeper  that  in- 
sinuates and  disintegrates.  Certain  old 
superstitions  of  their  malevolent  subtlety, 
their  wily  hypocrisy,  their  unscrupulous 
love  of  power  effecting  itself  through 
their  undeniable  charm,  have  vanished, 
if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  fiction. 

It  is  very,  very  long  since  a lady-villain 
of  the  old  wickedness  has  figured  in  a 
novel,  and  as  yet  she  has  not  been  re- 
placed by  any  lovely  athlete  of  the  new 
order  who  stops  at  nothing  in  her  ambi- 
tion to  excel  man  in  every  point  of  his 
former  preeminence. 

Those  who  view  the  relations  of  men 
and  women  as  a game  in  which  craft  pre- 
vails, or  a battle  in  which  strength  gives 
the  victory,  are  apparently  alike  in  the 
crudity  of  their  conceptions.  There  is 
probably  no  such  rivalry  as  they  imagine, 
but  an  enchanting  emulation,  in  which 
man  at  last  may  well  be  glad  of  defeat. 
Whatever  he  happens  at  the  time  to  be 
doing,  the  fact  of  his  doing  it  seems  to 
rouse  the  curiosity  and  inspire  the  com- 
petition of  woman.  That  is  perhaps  why 
she  rides,  rows,  swims,  golfs,  gambles, 
motors;  or  wears  his  coats,  collars,  waist- 
coats, bats,  from  time  to  time,  or  enters 
his  professions  and  pushes  him  from  his 
stool,  wherever  she  finds  him  higher 
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perched  than  herself.  We  do  not  think 
that  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  loves 
many  of  the  things  in  which  she  loves  to 
beat  him;  simply  she  cannot  bear  to  see 
him  first;  but  having  seen  him  last,  she 
abandons  the  competition  with  what  has 
been  unfairly  called  her  fickleness.  She  is 
most  constant  in  her  will  to  outdo  him; 
she  tires  of  nothing  but  victory,  but  she 
does  tire  of  that.  Why  otherwise  should 
she  abandon  the  piano,  the  easel,  the 
stage,  even,  in  the  very  hour  when  she  has 
mastered  their  arts  ? She  gives  up  medi- 
cine, the  law,  theology,  and  science  for 
no  reason  but  that  she  is  tired  of  tri- 
umphing in  them. 

If  it  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  strug- 
gle for  supremacy  in  athletics  she  has  lost 
something’  of  her  supremacy  in  the 
graces — not  the  graces  of  the  soul  and 
heart,  which  she  can  never  lose,  but  the 
graces  of  that  gentile&se  (as  a word  once 
ours  used  to  express  it) — in  which  she  had 
been  hitherto  easily  first,  we  do  not  fear 
that  in  reconquering  her  primacy  she  will 
ever  weary  of  it.  That  is  something  as 
native  to  her  as  the  wisdom  in  the  art  of 
living  which  has  given  her  a greater 
longevity  than  man’s,  and  has  illustrated 
in  its  highest  beauty  and  sweetest  reason- 
ableness the  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  As  there  seem  to  be  more  and 
more  women  in  the  world,  where  there 
can  never  be  too  many,  their  influence  in 
it  is  quantitatively  greater  than  it  once 
was,  and  as  they  have  sufficiently  evinced 
the  ability  to  follow  men  in  the  paths 
where  men  have  led,  and  to  overtake  and 
pass  them,  they  may  probably  turn  and 
resume  the  lead  in  directions  where  they 
themselves  have  hitherto  led.  A vast  deal 
of  material  has  been  evolved  by  our  pros- 
perity which  needs  fashioning  in  forms 


of  beauty,  and  in  shaping  and  polishing  it 
woman’s  finest  use  may  come  again.  But 
first,  her  critics  contend,  she  must  begin 
by  shaping  and  polishing  her  own  ideals. 
We  suppose  they  do  not  expect  her  to  re- 
turn in  these  to  the  dependent,  helpless, 
thin-slippered,  delicate,  languishing  type 
of  the  obsolete  heroines  of  romance.  They 
would  have  her  keep  the  strength  she  has 
won  in  the  athletic  sports;  but  they  prob- 
ably think  that  there  are  better  manners 
than  those  of  the  athletes,  and  that  there 
is  a secret  loveliness  in  strength  which  it 
is  hardly  less  than  her  duty  to  surprise 
and  then  to  illustrate;  so  that  when  some 
fair  champion  of  the  golf-links  or  the 
tennis-lawn,  shines  large  upon  the  vision, 
she  shall  be  clad  in  the  beauty  of  some 
gracious  planet,  which  is  above  the  earth 
that  it  may  charm  the  eyes  and  lift  the 
thoughts  of  the  beholder.  It  is  to  little 
purpose,  these  censors  (we  allow  they  are 
difficult)  contend,  that  women  outlive  men 
in  the  days  of  their  years,  unless  they  out- 
live them  also  in  the  kindness  that  was 
once  supposed  to  come  of  greater 
strength,  in  the  softness  of  their  man- 
ners, the  nobleness  of  their  motives,  and 
the  union  of  these  in  an  exquisite  be- 
havior. That  is  the  only  sort  of  superior 
longevity  worth  aiming  at,  and  anything 
less  is  not  to  be  desired  or  coveted. 
But  we  have  every  confidence  that  by  the 
time  the  purblind,  thumb-fingered,  ill- 
advised  law  reverses  the  presumption 
which  must  now  bring  it  into  ignominy 
with  reflecting  persons,  woman’s  more 
potent  vitality  will  avouch  itself  in  terms 
oblivious  of  all  meaner  expressions.  It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  the  modern  girl  is 
so  tall,  unless  she  stoops  to  raise  manhood 
into  a finer  ether  than  it  now  breathes 
even  when  standing  tiptoe  on  its  own  feet. 
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WE  were  speaking  of  literature 
as  a beautiful  temple  which 
circumscribes  its  marts  and  all 
the  activities  pertinent  to  it  as  a trade 
or  profession.  This  contemplation  is 
justified  by  the  transcendent  quality  of 
all  works  of  the  creative  imagination, 
but  the  use  of  the  word  “ temple  ” was 
not  meant  to  imply  any  special  conse- 
cration, in  the  ancient  religious  sense, 
as  in  the  case  of  a sacred  enclosure, 
set  apart  for  incantations  and  mys- 
teries. As  to  human  Faith  itself,  the 
human  Imagination,  on  its  highest  plane, 
has  always  been  one  therewith ; the  bonds 
of  the  one  have  been  the  bonds  of  the 
other,  and  each  has  shared  the  other’s 
progressive  emancipation.  Together,  they 
are  the  life  of  the  human  spirit — a nat- 
ural life,  one  that  is  forever  being  born 
again.  We  see  a life,  thus  natural  and 
forever  renewed,  everywhere  around  us 
in  the  world  which  is  not  human,  and 
it  is  to  this  that  the  human  spirit  re- 
sponds — not  merely  to  its  obvious 
and  superficial  intimations,  but  to 
its  unseen  harmonies. 

It  is  this  life  of  the  spirit,  through 
faith  and  imagination,  which  makes  the 
world  and  our  dwelling  in  it  continually 
more  and  more  interesting.  Mere  relig- 
iosity cannot  do  this  for  us;  it  is  static, 
binding  us  to  a time  and  place,  and 
to  an  established  habit  which  precludes 
renewals.  Because  essential  truth  is 
hidden,  it  is  assumed  to  be  something 
shut  up,  reserved  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  ceremonially  initiated,  to  whom  it 
is  communicated  by  the  specially  ordained 
hierophant.  The  kind  of  temple  repre- 
senting such  a closure  could  not  serve  for 
art  or  literature  or  even  for  life.  The 
roots  of  a plant  are  hidden,  and  so  is 
the  radical  substance  of  our  life,  but 
only  in  the  light  and  air  is  there  any 
developed  meaning  or  beauty,  any  natural 
flowering  or  fruitage. 

Whenever  there  has  been  a confinement 
of  the  imagination  there  has  been  a like 
confinement  ol  human  faith,  from  lack 
of  reasonableness  and  light.  When,  in 
the  course  of  the  annual  Eleusinian  pro- 
cession in  ancient  Attica,  Thespis  in- 


augurated the  recitation  of  the  goddess 
Demeter’s  story,  he  was  doing  something 
which  no  hierophant  of  the  Mysteries 
ever  dreamed  of  doing;  he  was  answer- 
ing the  question  arising  in  the  minds  of 
those  Hellenic  devotees  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  procession  itself.  This 
attempted  justification  of  the  faith  was 
also  the  initiation  of  the  Greek  drama, 
just  as  the  cathedral  miracle  and  mys- 
tery plays  of  the  middle  ages  were  of  the 
English  and  Continental.  The  justifica- 
tion was  the  more  significant  because  it 
was  concrete,  itself  a quasi  - dramatic 
argument  rather  than  a logical  analysis. 

The  leap  from  the  Eleusinian  rite  to  the 
Dionysian  theatre  is  made  by  faith  as 
truly  as  by  the  imagination — by  faith 
still  lingering  within  the  temple  precinct, 
though  JEschylus  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  hierophant  and  of  Thespis.  A cer- 
tain sacred  obligation  has  been  relaxed, 
and  the  human  story  and  the  mystery 
of  human  destiny  have  begun  to  displace 
the  divine  story  and  the  holy  mysteries. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Hellenic  to  the 
Semitic  field,  we  find  in  the  whole  his- 
toric course  of  thought  and  faith  no 
such  relaxation.  The  sacred  association 
dominates  all  life,  leaving  a very  narrow 
range  for  imaginative  activity,  from  a 
purely  human  centre,  and  lifting  all 
spiritual  operation  into  the  sphere  of  its 
exaltation.  We  see  what  must  be  the 
limitations  of  art  and  literature  under 
a strain  so  tense  and  transcendent.  In 
this  rarefied  atmosphere  the  individual 
sinks  into  insignificance,  absorbed  by 
deity,  and  the  whole  visible  world  be- 
comes a trifling  and  bewildering  illusion. 

Man  is  held  forever  plastic  to  the  hand 
of  his  Creator,  and  may  not  make  an 
image  of  anything  on  his  own  account. 
Representative  art  is  impossible.  The 
soul  becomes  aseptic  as  against  human 
as  well  as  material  contacts. 

The  case  of  the  Indo-European  was  far 
different.  Polytheism  was  for  him  a 
stage  of  his  imaginative  development  ef- 
fecting something  which  seems  to  have 
been  impossible  to  Semitic  monotheism. 

It  was  not  only  a diversification  of  divin- 
ity, imparting  to  divine  manifestations 
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the  softened  and  varied  masks  and  hues 
of  a fertile  and  catholic  imagination, 
but,  in  itself,  a dramatic  growth  through 
poetic  inspirations,  with  ever-increasing 
refinement  of  form  and  feature,  in  this 
respect  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of 
poetry  and  the  plastic  arts.  In  fact,  it 
refined  itself  away  by  processes  of  self- 
effacement.  That  is,  it  was  humanity 
which  was  finally  exalted.  The  demi- 
god succeeded  the  god,  and  when  the 
half-gods  go,  it  is  man  who  arrives. 

The  most  exalted  form  of  Semitic 
faith,  as  exemplified  in  Hebraism,  in  its 
own  course  and  independently  of  any 
imagination  of  the  kind  which  takes 
shape  in  representative  art,  had  its  is- 
sue in  the  conception  of  a divine  hu- 
manity. But  this  conception  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Indo-European  and  rejected  by 
the  Semite.  In  Christendom  it  became 
the  inspiration  of  the  imagination  in  art 
and  the  consummation  of  its  freedom  in 
every  line  of  culture.  Without  it  the 
Renaissance  would  have  been  futile,  and 
the  arc  and  compass  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion could  not  have  so  far  transcended 
that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  It 
is  due  to  this  dominant  conception  that 
what  was  best  in  ancient  culture 
blends  harmoniously  and  beneficently 
with  our  own. 

We  see,  then,  of  what  sort  our  temple 
of  literature  is,  how  it  is  most  catholic, 
humane,  and  natural,  and  how,  without 
an  altar  or  secret  shrine  or  any  sacro- 
sanct association,  it  is  yet  not  altogether 
mundane.  For  while  the  divinity,  which 
no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time,  is  not  ap- 
parent to  any  sense,  even  through  oblique 
and  elusive  personation  as  angel  or  dryad 
or  nymph,  yet  it  is  so  latent  in  man  and 
nature  that  all  forms  of  beauty,  all  har- 
monies of  tone  and  color,  have  their 
source  in  the  divine  fire,  of  which  uni- 
versal life  is  but  the  flame. 

That  fire  itself  is  forever  in  hiding; 
it  docs  not  lend  itself  to  our  handling 
or  juggling.  Its  flame  is  its  veil,  with 
every  degree  of  light  and  shade — a varied 
and  shifting  illusion,  but,  in  time  and 
in  the  world,  our  only  sensible  or  think- 
able reality.  Our  spiritual  intuition  of 
something  eternal,  transcendentally  es- 
sential, does  not  affect  us  as  it  does  the 
Oriental,  inciting  to  contempt  of  the 
phenomenal  and  to  the  quest  of  Nirva- 


na; it  helps  us  rather  to  sane  content- 
ment with  our  dwelling,  the  possibilities 
of  which  for  beauty  and  excellence  are 
as  remarkable  as  its  limitations,  because 
the  divine  is  not  divorced  from  the  hu- 
man. The  feeling  of  this  intimate  union 
may  be  called  the  Christian  sense,  and  it 
favors  alike  noble  aspirations  and  the 
freedom  of  imaginative  activity. 

We  have  to  go  back  of  not  much  more 
than  three  centuries  to  find  modern  lit- 
erature quite  shut  in  from  the  multitude, 
as  ancient  and  medieval  literature  al- 
ways was.  Though  not  a sacred  enclosure, 
it  was  a cloistral  seclusion,  with  strict 
canonical  regulations  constituting  its  so- 
called  classicism ; the  singing-garments 
of  its  choir  had  the  similitude  of  sur- 
plices, even  when  worn  by  such  masters 
as  Dante  and  the  later  Milton;  and  its 
character  was  largely  determined  by 
its  limited  and  for  the  most  part  aris- 
tocratic patronage. 

These  features,  which  lasted  well  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  relieved  in 
such  writers  as  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Chau- 
cer, Cervantes,  and  Montaigne  by  a hu- 
mor almost  medievally  quaint,  and  often 
as  grotesque  as  the  gargoyles  and  other 
fantastically  gross  devices  of  the  cathe- 
dral-builders. From  Aristophanes  to  Mo- 
liere,  it  was  humor  which  especially  repre- 
sented the  free  play  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  reacted  against  virtuosity,  which  is 
the  grave  of  the  imagination,  as  religi- 
osity is  the  grave  of  faith. 

But  for  the  appeal  of  letters  to  the 
unlettered  through  dramatic  representa- 
tions the  sequestration  of  English  litera- 
ture must  have  continued  until  it  should 
be  broken  up  by  the  education  of  the 
common  people;  and  in  this  levelling-up 
process  it  is  curious  to  note  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  the  old  English 
Bible.  This  movement,  which  led  on  to 
nonconformism,  puritanism,  and  democ- 
racy, was  for  generations  in  violent  an- 
tagonism to  the  drama,  which,  while  it 
included  within  its  appeal  an  illiterate 
populace  as  much  addicted  to  bear-baiting 
spectacles  as  to  playgoing,  was  fed  and 
sustained  by  royal  and  aristocratic  pat- 
ronage— a fact  which  accounts  to  a great 
extent  for  the  large  part  taken  by  kings, 
queens,  and  princes  in  the  stage  repre- 
sentations themselves.  If  middle-class 
British  popular  opinion  and  moral  con- 
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vention  were  built  up  and  established  by 
general  educational  progress,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  imaginative  literature  was 
chiefly  stimulated  by  the  aristocratic  in- 
fluences which  sustained  the  drama. 

Scholars — at  least  such  as  were  true 
children  of  the  Renaissance,  as  even 
Milton  was,  though  a Puritan — gentle- 
men, and  all  courtly  personages  and 
influences,  were  directly  associated  with 
everything  which  sustained  the  con- 
tinuity of  culture  and  which  encour- 
aged great  literature,  from  whatever 
social  rank  it  might  spring;  they  also 
fostered  the  freedom  of  the  imagination. 
The  same  kind  of  influences  had  been 
gracious,  sometimes  condescendingly  but 
always  with  genial  sympathy,  to  the 
medieval  chansons  and  the  songs  of  the 
troubadours  and  minnesingers;  and  in 
oldest  Hellas  it  was  in  royal  halls,  as  in 
that  of  Alcinous,  that  the  bards  had  their 
prospering  audience. 

Almost  it  seems  that  our  temple  of 
literature  is  changed  to  a palace.  The 
choir  is  still  there,  but  the  singers  have 
been  secularized,  and  are  under  less  con- 
straint as  to  theme,  and  under  none  as 
to  manner,  apart  from  the  ancient  obliga- 
tions of  their  art.  This  freedom,  in 
the  successive  stages  of  its  progress, 
involved  neither  political  nor  religious 
liberty,  and  was,  therefore,  imperfect, 
limiting  the  scope,  though  not  impairing 
the  aesthetic  quality,  of  literature. 

There  was  a kind  of  suppressed  pagan- 
ism in  all  this  palace  ritual.  The  cult 
of  the  Muses  lacked  no  tribute,  but  free- 
dom of  thought  and  conscience  was  de- 
veloped through  other  influences,  separate 
from  literature;  separate  also  from  aris- 
tocratic culture  — such  influences  as 
brought  on  the  great  English  Revolution. 

It  is  through  the  progress  of  a popular 
culture  that  our  temple  of  literature  has 
ceased  to  be  a palace,  ceased,  indeed,  to 
be  an  enclosure  of  any  sort,  until  we 
have  come  to  look  upon  it  not  as  an 
edifice,  in  which  one  compartment  is 
added  to  another  from  age  to  age,  but 
as  in  every  age  an  entirely  new  resur- 
rection, a living  thing  forever  reborn, 
and  so  with  us  as  nature  itself  is,  and 
more  intimately,  since  its  whole  animate 
structure  has  in  it  the  pulse  and  breath 
of  our  own  human  life.  In  it  all  the 
beauty  and  essential  worth  <?f  the  past 


lives  again  just  as  it  lives  again  in  our 
life;  its  w?ritten  symbols  remain,  as  the 
old  abbeys  do  and  the  old  castles,  only 
more  indelibly,  because  more  carefully 
cherished  by  us,  with  often  a romantic 
sentiment  for  the  old  courtly  things  that 
have  grown  alien  to  our  contemporary 
sense  and  spirit.  Like  Reginald  Hare- 
wood,  in  Swinburne’s  recently  published 
novel,  we  have  “ rather  a weakness  for 
that  pink  and  perfumed  sort  of  poem 
that  smells  of  dead  spice  and  preserved 
leaves;  it  reads  like  opening  an  old  jar 
of  potpourri,  with  its  stiff,  scented  turns 
of  verse  and  tags  of  gold  embroidery  gone 
tawny  in  the  dust  and  rust.” 

The  progress  of  education  and  of 
democracy  does  not  directly  promote 
great  literature,  but  it  effects  a change 
of  conditions  by  which  all  literature, 
great  or  little,  is  modified  in  tone,  meth- 
od, and  appeal.  Within  less  than  two 
centuries  the  alteration  has  been  a trans- 
formation. Such  limitations  as  were  still 
imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  the  imag- 
ination have  disappeared  with  the  old 
courtly  association.  Literature  is  wholly 
in  the  open,  and  it  has  all  classes  for 
its  audience,  accommodating  itself  to 
none,  except  in  its  wilful  self-degrada- 
tions. The  choir  is  uncloistered  and  as 
free-throated  as  the  birds  of  the  air, 
though  its  strain  is  less  exalted  and  of 
shorter  flight.  The  art  of  prose  it  is 
which  has  now  preeminence — in  history, 
interpretation,  and  story.  The  hero  of 
fiction  is  simply  man  or  woman,  not  the 
armored  knight  or  the  noble  chatelaine. 
Nature  is  seen  plain,  as  truly  as  it  is  in 
science.  But  neither  man  nor  nature  is 
belittled  by  this  divestiture,  rather  each 
is  invested  with  a new  apparel  of  greater 
wonder  and  far  greater  interest.  The 
magic  is  gone,  but  not  the  charm ; 
much  of  the  picturesqueness,  too,  but 
not  romance. 

It  is  significant  that  modern  periodical 
literature  began  with  this  era  of  trans- 
formation and  has  faithfully  registered 
its  progressive  stages.  From  the  days 
of  Addison,  when  the  professional  pub- 
lisher first  appeared,  it  has  been  the  most 
important  stimulant  to  creative  genius 
and  the  means  of  its  extensive  radiation 
to  all  classes  of  readers.  Its  variety  of 
interest  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonder- 
ful diversification  of  genius  itself. 
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A Fortnight  in  Bath 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 


THE  American  who  goes  to  England 
as  part  of  the  invasion  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  must  often 
be  vexed  at  finding  the  Romans  have 
been  pretty  well  everywhere  before  him. 
Tie  might  not  mind  the  Saxons,  the 
Danes,  the  Normans  so  much,  or  the 
premature  and  all  but  prehistoric 
Phoenicians;  but  it  is  hard  to  have 
the  Romans  always  cropping  up  and 
displacing  the  others.  By  dint  of  having 
been  there  such  a long  time  ago  they 
seem  to  have  anticipated  any  novelty 
there  is  in  his  own  coming,  and  by  hav- 
ing remained  four  hundred  years,  they 
leave  him  little  hope  of  doing  anything 
very  surprising  in  a stay  of  four  months. 

The  very  beginnings  of  Bath  were 
Roman;  for  I suppose  Prince  Bladud  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  serious  history,  though 
he  is  poetically  important  as  a putative 
prototype  of  King  Lear,  and  he  is  in- 
teresting as  one  of  the  few  persons  who 
have  ever  profited  by  the  example  of 
the  pigs.  Men  are  constantly  warned 
against  that,  in  every  way;  but  Prince 
Bladud,  who  went  forth  from  the  King’s 
home  a leper,  and  who  observed  the  swine 
under  his  charge  wallowing  in  the  Bath 
waters  and  coming  out  cured  of  his  infec- 
tion, immediately  tried  them  himself,  and 
recovered  and  lived  to  be  the  father  of 
an  unnatural  family  of  daughters.  By 
inspiring  Shakespeare  with  the  theme  of 
his  great  tragedy,  he  was  the  first  to 
impart  the  literary  interest  to  Bath 
which  afterwards  increased  there  until  it 


fairly  rivalled  the  social  and  pathological 
interest.  But  the  Romans  have  undoubt- 
edly a claim  to  the  honor  of  building  a 
city  on  the  site  of  the  present  town ; 
under  their  rule  it  became  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  gayety  which  always  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  infirmity  at  medicinal 
springs,  and  if  you  dig  anywhere  in 
Bath,  now,  you  come  upon  their  ruins. 
A little  behind  and  below  the  actual 
Pump  Room,  these  are  so  abundant  that 
if  you  cannot  go  to  Herculaneum  or 
Pompeii,  you  can  still  have  a fair  notion 
of  Roman  luxury  from  the  vast  tanks 
for  bathing,  the  stone  platforms,  steps 
and  seats,  the  vaulted  roofs  and  columns, 
the  furnaces  for  heating  the  waters,  and 
the  system  of  pipes  for  conveying  it  from 
point  to  point.  The  plumbing,  in  its 
lavish  use  of  material,  attests  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Romans  in  the  most  actual 
and  expensive  of  the  arts;  and  the  Amer- 
ican invader  must  recognize  with  what- 
ever of  gall  and  bitterness  that  his  native 
plumbers  would  have  little  to  teach  those 
of  the  conquerors  who  possessed  Britain 
two  thousand  years  before  him. 

If  he  had  been  coming  with  us  from 
Exeter  the  morning  we  arrived,  he  might 
indeed  have  triumphed  over  the  Romans 
in  the  fitness  of  the  modern  fact  that 
the  largest  buildings  near  the  station 
should  be,  as  their  signs  proclaimed, 
corset  - manufactories.  We  read  after- 
wards that  corset  - making  was,  with 
the  quarrying  of  the  Bath  building- 
stone,  the  chief  business  interest  of  the 
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\\  * t h the  Tilnervs  ami  the.  Tholes,  and  same  thing  .to  Hie  j|#th  xt>:  whom  he 
round  Hie  farthest eorner  of  which  the  saw.  aroimd  ..  hint  oi  the  hotel,  douhhd 
dear,  the  great,  thr  only  Jane  Austen  np  with  rheumatism.  acid  r>inug  and 
herself  |f&d  lived  for  two  year#  in  one of  drinking  whatever  (heir  sloYoned  joints 
the  large,  demure,  self* res v^e Ifni  ma m could , parry  to  their  mouths.  All  t hr 
Sion*  of  the  neighliorlmorh  greater,- .however,  wits  the  miraculous  vir- 

Oitr  Rd tel  wearee.Iy  disl  anguished,  and  lueof  tile  wattes,  for  .he  Miflbrers  seemed 
it  did  not  of  nil  denude  itself  from  the  To  make  rapid  re.-Mv(uy  hi  spite  of  thei;n- 
rwk  ■■;&$}  dwelling*?:  and  selves.  ami-  lh/*iv  dootofsi  Uud  thp  Ain^tr 

vvvryfhjng  in  our  happy  eireumsmmo;  man  v/h.o  had  -vm-Mviili  his  mild  dy^prp- 
begaii  m o<.;e  10  hreothe  that  air  of  <m\  fmui.l  h»mee)l  quife  out  of 'the  Min- 

gentle  irs^.ie-mj hm  which  kept  Rutb  for  liimc,  -»r  limpn.ic.  with  Ids  h llow  invalids, 
a fortnight  the  Rath  of  our  dmun-v  would  have  he*n  -wry  to  \<\\r 

There  'Was  a belied  with  one  of  ps  that  jdimmll  at  odds  with  any  of  the  plenum  t 
he  had  come  to  dr iirk  the  waters,  hut  an  people  at  that  JuytfiR  who  senmd  to  ye* 
early Vfmsiiludiiu)  whh  owe  of.  the  lenient  gard  their  being  thrown  together  as  a 
physicians  of  the  place  f who  make  Ufa  eirmiTiistmo-e  that  jus(jKe<l  rheif  speak- 
doefors  of  tfertnau  springs  seem  sprh  iyr-  ing  fa  mie  v»noiia  r mmd»  iikmv  Uumi  1 he 
tumous  an«riine^.  Mum  Und^eim)  hytii.  wdjott  if?,  in  Amorieai| 

Sim*e  he  htul  hmughr  no  rheumatism  t.«  itiove  eimviovahle  . vm  tHan  fhosi  ,P  the 
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Plymouth  hotel;  the  very  women  talked 
to  other  women  without  fear;  and  the 
Americans,  if  they  had  been  nationally 
vainer  than  they  were,  might  have  fan- 
cied a specially  hospitable  consideration. 
If  the  talk  was  apt  to  begin  and  end 
with  the  weather  there  was  plenty  of 
weather  to  talk  about.  There  was  al- 
most as  much  weather  and  as  various  as 
the  forms  of  cabbage  at  dinner,  which 
here  first  began  to  get  in  their  work. 
Whatever  else  there  was  of  vegetable 
fibre,  there  was  always  some  form 
of  cabbage,  either  cabbage  in  its  sim- 
ple and  primitive  shape,  or  in  its 
different  phases  of  cauliflower,  brussels 
sprouts,  broccoli,  or  kale.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  escape  it,  for  there  was  common- 
ly nothing  else  but  potatoes.  But  one 
night  there  came  a dish  of  long  white 
stems,  delicately  tipped  with  red,  and 
looking  like  celery  that  had  grown  near 
rhubarb.  We  recognized  it  as  something 
we  had  admired,  longingly,  ignorantly,  at 
the  green  grocer  s’,  and  we  eagerly  helped 
ourselves.  What  was  it?  we  had  asked, 
and  before  the  waiter  could  answer  that 
it  was  sea-kale  we  had  fallen  a prey  to 
something  that  of  the  whole  cabbage 
family  was  the  most  intensely,  the  most 
passionately  cabbage. 

The  front  of  our  hotel  was  on  Pulteney 
Street,  where  it  leaves  that  dear  Laura 
Place  which  blossomed  to  our  fancy 
with  the  fairest  flowers  of  literary  as- 
sociation; but  at  the  back  of  it  there  was 
a real  garden,  and  red-tiled  house-roofs, 
bristling  with  chimney-pots,  and  church 
spires  rose  in  a hemicycle  of  the  beauti- 
ful downs,  in  whose  deep  hollows  Bath 
lies  relaxing  in  her  faint  air;  along  the 
top  the  downs  were  softly  wooded,  or 
else  they  carried  deep  into  the  horizon 
the  curve  of  fields  and  pastures,  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  bulk  of  some  stately 
mansion.  All  round  the  city  these  downs 
(a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  which  one 
resigns  oneself  with  difficulty  in  the 
country  where  they  abound)  rise,  like  the 
walls  of  an  immense  scalloped  cup,  and 
the  streets  climb  their  slope,  and  can  no 
otherwise  escape  in  the  guise  of  country 
roads,  except  along  the  bank  of  the  lovely 
Avon.  By  day,  unless  when  a fog  came 
down  from  the  low  heaven  and  took  them 
up  into  it,  the  form  of  the  downs  was 
a perpetual  pleasure  to  the  eye  from  our 


back  window,  and  at  night  with  the 
electric  lamps  starring  their  vague,  they 
were  again  part  of  the  firmament. 

When  later  we  began  to  climb  the 
downs,  either  on  foot  or  on  tram-top, 
we  found  them  in  command  of  prospects 
which  could  alone  have  compensated  us 
for  the  change  in  our  point  of  view.  The 
city  then  showed  large  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  modest  claim  of  a popula- 
tion of  thirty  or  forty  thousand.  But 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  was  so 
generously  built  that  in  its  present  arrest 
it  may  really  be  no  more  populous  than 
it  professes,  and  in  that  case  each  of  its 
denizens  must  have  one  of  its  stately 
mansions  to  himself.  I never  like  to  be 
extravagant,  and  I will  simply  say  that 
the  houses  of  Bath  are  the  handsomest 
in  the  world,  and  that  if  one  must  ever 
have  a whole  house  to  one’s  self  one  could 
not  do  better  than  have  it  in  Bath. 
There  one  could  have  it  in  a quiet  square 
or  place,  or  in  the  shallow  curve  of  some 
high-set  crescent,  or  perhaps,  if  one  were 
very,  very  good,  in  that  noblest  round  of 
domestic  edifices  in  the  solar  system — 
I do  not  say  universe — the  King’9  Circus. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  the  architect 
Wood,  famous  in  the  architectural  an- 
nals of  Bath,  who  built  it  with  such  af- 
fectionate mastery  of  every  order  for 
its  adornment,  that  his  ghost  might  well 
(and  would,  if  I were  it)  come  back 
every  night,  and  stand  glowing  in  a 
phosphorescent  satisfaction,  till  the 
dreaming  rooks  in  the  tree-tops  awoke 
and  warned  him  to  fade  back  to  his  re- 
ward in  that  most  eligible  quarter  of  the 
sky  which  overhangs  his  masterpiece.  I 
speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  one,  and  so 
he  is,  as  a double  star  is  one;  but  it  was 
Wood  the  elder  who,  in  the  ardor  of  his 
youth  at  twenty  - three  imagined  the 
Circus  which  his  son  realized.  To- 
gether, or  in  their  succession,  they 
wrought  the  beautification  of  Bath  from 
an  anterior  meanness  and  insufficiency 
to  the  effect  for  which  the  public  spirit 
of  their  fellow  citizens  supplied  the  un- 
stinted means,  and  they  left  the  whole 
city  a monument  to  their  genius,  without 
a rival  in  unity  of  design  and  complete- 
ness of  execution. 

In  the  fine  days  when  Bath  was  the 
resort  of  the  greatness  to  which  such 
greatness  as  the  Woods’  has  always  min- 
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istered,  every  person  of  fashion  thought 
he  must  have  some  sort  of  lodgment  of 
his  own,  and,  if  he  were  a greater  per- 
son than  the  common  run  of  great  per- 
sons, he  must  have  a house.  He  might 
have  it  in  some  such  avenue  as  Milsom 
Street  or  Great  Pulteney  Street,  or  in 
St.  James’s  Square,  or  Queen’s  Square, 
or  in  Lansdowne  Crescent,  or  the  Royal 
Crescent;  but  I fancy  that  the  ambition 
of  the  very  greatest  could  not  have  soared 
beyond  a house  in  the  Circus.  As  I find 
myself  much  abler  to  mingle  with  rank 
and  fashion  in  the  past  than  in  the 
present,  I was  always  going  back  to  the 
Circus  after  I found  the  way,  and  ma- 
king believe  to  ring  at  the  portals  set  be- 
tween pillars  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian 
orders,  and  call  upon  the  disembodied 
dwellers  within,  to  talk  the  ghostly 
scandal  which  was  so  abundant  at  Bath 
in  the  best  days. 

As  a mere  tourist  I went  and 
conned  the  tablets  let  into  the  walls 
of  the  houses  to  record  the  memorable 
people  who  once  lived  in  them.  In 
my  quality  of  patriot  I lingered  long- 
est before  that  where  the  great  Earl 
of  Chatham  had  lived:  he  who,  if  he 
had  been  an  American  as  he  was  an 
Englishman,  while  a foreign  foe  was 
landed  on  his  soil  would  never  have  laid 
down  his  arms,  never,  never,  never!  The 
eloquent  words  filled  my  own  throat  to 
choking,  and  the  long  struggle  fought  it- 
self through  there  on  the  kerbstone  with 
an  obstinate  valor  on  the  American  side 
that  could  result  only  in  the  independ- 
ence of  the  revolted  colonies.  Then,  in 
a high  mood  of  impartial  compassion,  I 
went  and  paid  the  tribute  of  a sigh  at 
that  other  house  of  the  Circus,  so  piteous- 
ly memorable  for  us  Americans,  where 
Major  Andre  had  once  sojourned.  Was 
it  in  Bath,  and  perhaps  while  he  dwelt 
in  the  Circus,  that  he  loved  Honora 
Sneyd?  Almost  anything  tender,  or 
brave,  or  fine,  could  have  been  there; 
and  I was  not  surprised  to  find  that  Lord 
Clive  of  India,  and  Gainsborough  of  the 
whole  world,  were  in  their  times  neigh- 
bors of  Lord  Chatham  and  Major  Andre. 
What  other  famous  names  were  inscribed 
on  those  simple  tablets  (so  modestly  that 
it  was  hard  to  read  them),  I do  not  now 
recall,  but  when  one  is  reminded,  even  by 
his  cursory  Baedeker,  that  not  only  the 


first  but  the  second  Pitt  was  a sojourner 
in  Bath,  with  such  other  sojourners  as 
Burke,  Nelson,  Wolfe,  Lawrence,  Smol- 
lett, Fielding,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Fan- 
ny Burney,  Jane  Austen,  Southey,  Lan- 
dor,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Scott,  and 
Moore,  and  a whole  nameless  herd  of 
titles  and  royalties,  one  perceives  that 
many  more  celebrities  than  I have  men- 
tioned must  have  lived  in  the  Circus. 

But  you  cannot  anywhere  get  away 
from  the  beautiful  in  Bath.  For  the 
temperate  lover  of  it,  the  soft  brownish 
tone  of  the  architecture  is  in  itself  al- 
most of  a delicate  sufficiency;  but  if  one 
is  greedier  there  is  an  inexhaustible  pic- 
turesqueness in  the  winding  and  sloping 
streets,  and  the  rounding  and  waving 
downs  which  they  everywhere  climb  as 
roads  when  they  cease  to  be  streets.  I 
do  not  know  that  Bath  gives  the  effect 
of  a very  obvious  antiquity;  a place  need 
not,  if  it  begins  in  the  age  of  fable,  and 
descends  from  the  earliest  historic  period 
with  the  tradition  of  such  social  splendor 
as  hers.  She  has  a superb  medieval 
abbey  for  her  principal  church,  which 
is  a cathedral  to  all  sesthetical  intents 
and  purposes;  since  it  is  not  less  beauti- 
ful and  hardly  less  impressive  than  many 
cathedrals.  It  is  mostly  of  that  per- 
pendicular Gothic,  which  I suppose  more 
mystically  lifts  the  soul  than  any  other 
form  of  architecture,  and  it  is  in  a gracious 
harmony  with  itself  through  its  lovely  pro- 
portions; from  the  stems  of  its  clustered 
columns,  the  tracery  of  their  fans  spreads 
and  delicately  feels  its  way  over  the  vault- 
ed roof  as  if  it  were  a living  growth  of 
something  rooted  in  the  earth  beneath. 

The  Abbey  began  with  a nunnery 
founded  by  King  Osric  in  676  and  rose 
through  a monastery  founded  later  by 
King  Off  a to  be  an  abbey  in  1040,  at- 
tached to  the  bishopric  of  Wells,  but  it 
waited  its  final  grandeur  and  glory  from 
Bishop  Oliver  King,  who  while  visiting 
Bath  in  1499  saw  in  a dream  angels 
ascending  and  descending  by  a ladder 
set  between  the  throne  of  God  and  an 
olive-tree  wearing  a crown,  and  heard 
a voice  saying,  “ Let  an  Olive  establish 
the  crown,  and  a King  restore  the 
church.”  Moved  by  this  vision,  which 
was  as  modest  as  most  dreams  of  charges 
delivered  from  on  high,  the  bishop  set 
vigorously  about  the  work,  but  before  it 
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was  gj^Fcirtj,  fiie  piety  of  Henry  VII  L 
*v.»-  ai:in,w4  % the  T*upzK&  failure  to 
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the  kine  and  -win**  ran  o\  large,  mul  diiv  jU#fe  winch  ;he.  :wijj  note  in  jti y png*'-  mr 

bothers  rt f !>i*Mi  \va ! lowed  h*gi:t!u*r  he  Jh  tally  troeed  to  Mr  Tyfir^,. • Hr  fl 

in  ibv  ^i>rh^s/ iff ler  the  i&mmt  d$.  khei.r  yl<w#  thefc  ^f  J^rg^  '^liy  1 i"m II  Beftu  3vkS|. 
WiTicsl  exomjjjij <•'.  and  wore-  poltril  with  |6h>«V  liM.Mieh  he  was  a reprobate  i?»  m* 
dead  «'«K  an *3  do"»  by  tbfi  humorous  spec-  many  rhuu-s,  n libertim*  and  gambler, 
1}\UW<  The  i^tnahuvl  Jinm}i  flft*  eorl«ji~  ami  little  !»♦  t dmu  a bhn'kgtnirj  \n  1 n 

ihn  of  Thtrh  iif  late  afc;  liie  Rlr*d . quarter  umI  retrieving  and  >fo(|dhng  ■ indir:-r>.  jt 

ef .•  dir  ^vrnhxmtb  emuurv^  and  it  was  si*r\ms  to  be  • ■-vMitbd'  io  th«*  e*t>e  and 
urn  i ill  Wr]l  HiKi  f ! i r mgliwxdh  Uud  |hd  whil . Tfihw&C't  dud  ho  dnmhi  more  or 
>>ndng-  »*oVro*d  hi  5 } V 1 1 1 "mdns.d.  )r<s  1*>  of  the  tjHidify  of  die  >niff  h»  dr.dr. 

Kvim  then  they  wy.to  not . «o  co\**rt>d  in  i>u<)  With ; h>ive  oni  iha.t  inure  than  0§G. 

|on  T}f:;i  i]i(  Idlin’!*  inmts  ft&  Id  dm  dtuunh ;«jw I t^t* W-Mv*^ ; am!  ,N;i-h. 

• pKoimU  diru>  p da-  i . i * - x « i ; : 1 haih&&  who  reformed.  Buffi*  might  iu  turn  have 
'.M:'  h -V:;.  vf,.(  nhoHdird  Mil  f he  $ jj|||  f;'V-.r  uf  Bittfe.  fin  v,;is.  hr 

H|  H|  $||||  J$j  mu  Nadi.  du*  thuddd*  mo!  l)$e  emhloomh  notary 

It  v . v;*Mi»hi  vr;u\  :4I|  ni«. inf  Na4*  term^  HrU  hmdlmr  pinmonmirm!  wh«rh 
a .ml  ih‘  - j-i  li.  i «•  n^iv  in?  nainurr- ) wv  Know  »t$  dir  *Ur>.^:.  tH»d.  hi*  u men  live 

a hw  ?:  !,<'  mm-ndc  d.  .1  not  do  Iw-  vn.  not  s,  mit.-h  ^ of  virruy  a- 

f*  r - r« r.u  T cn<;!,  a on**  »*,  i!„<  j |,h  lyye  <lf  j“ «u\  Ur-  idyal  ».»f  y l*ruiev« 

.n/Oiin--  .-kalois'1^.  JO.  { f:  , n t T i i '»••..[ -of  i r»,  f i ♦ v, : i a rmb*  .*i  ;*•<!  in  a -.-rii's  of 
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Ladies  coming  to  the  Ball  appoint  a 
Time  for  their  Footmens  coming  to  wait 
on  them  Home,  to  prevent  Disturbances 
or  Inconveniences  to  Themselves  and 
Others.  III.  That  Gentlemen  of  Fash- 
ion never  appearing  on  a Morning  before 
the  Ladies  in  Gowns  and  Caps  show 
Breeding  and  Respect.  IV.  That  no  Per- 
son take  it  ill  that  any  one  goes  to  an- 
other’s Play  or  Breakfast  and  not  to 
theirs — except  Captious  by  Nature.  V. 
That  no  Gentleman  give  his  Tickets  for 
the  Balls  to  any  but  Gentlewomen; 
N.B.  Unless  he  has  some  of  his  Acquaint- 
ance. VI.  That  Gentlemen  crowding  be- 
fore the  Ladies  at  the  Ball  show  ill  man- 
ners, and  that  none  do  so  for  the  Future; 
— except  such  as  respect  nobody  but 
Themselves.  VII.  That  no  Gentleman 
or  Lady  take  it  ill  that  another  Dances 
before  them ; — except  such  as  have  no 
pretence  to  Dance  at  all.  VIII.  That  the 
Elder  Ladies  and  Children  be  contented 
with  a Second  Bench  at  the  Ball,  as  being 
past  or  not  come  to  Perfection.  IX. 
That  the  younger  Ladies  take  notice  how 
many  Eyes  observe; — This  don’t  extend 
to  the  Have-at-alls.  X.  That  all  whis- 
pers of  Lies  and  Scandal  be  taken  for 
their  Authors.  XI.  That  all  repeaters  of 
such  Lies  and  Scandal  be  shun’d  by  all 
Company; — except  such  as  have  been 
guilty  of  the  same  Crime.  N.B. — Several 
Men  of  no  Character , Old  Women  and 
Young  Ones  of  Questioned  Reputation , 
are  great  Authors  of  Lies  in  this  Place, 
being  of  the  sect  of  LEVELLERS .” 

By  the  pull  on  the  reins  Nash  knew 
just  how  close  he  might  draw  them,  and 
when  and  where  he  must  loose  the  curb. 
He  could  refuse  to  allow  the  royal  Prin- 
cess Aurelia  a single  dance  after  the 
clock  struck  eleven;  he  could  personally 
take  off  the  apron  of  the  Duchess  of 
Queensbury  and  tell  her  that  “ none  but 
Abigails  appeared  in  white  aprons,”  as 
he  threw  it  aside;  he  could  ask  a country 
squire  who  wore  his  spurs  to  the  ball,  if 
he  had  not  forgotten  his  horse;  he  could 
forbid  ladies  coming  in  riding-hoods;  he 
could  abolish  the  wearing  of  swords;  he 
could  cause  the  arrest  of  any  one  giving 
or  accepting  a challenge;  but  he  could 
not  put  down  gaming  or  drinking,  and 
he  did  not  try.  either  by  the  irony  of  the 
written  rules  for  the  government  of  so- 
ciety, or  by  the  sarcastic  by-laws  which 


he  orally  added  on  occasions.  He  was 
one  of  those  Welshmen  who  at  every 
period  have  invaded  England  so  much 
less  obviously  than  the  Scotch,  and  have 
come  so  largely  into  control  of  the  Sas- 
senachs,  while  seeming  to  merge  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  heavier  mass.  He  had 
the  hot  temper  of  his  race;  but  he  was 
able  to  cool  it  to  a very  keen  edge,  and 
he  cut  his  way  through  disorder  to  vic- 
tory. He  wished  to  establish  an  etiquette 
as  severe  as  that  of  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish court,  and  he  succeeded,  in  a meas- 
ure. But  though  not  an  easy  Boss,  he 
was  a wise  one,  and  he  really  moulded 
the  rebellious  material  to  a form  of  pro- 
priety if  not  of  beauty.  When  he  passed 
to  his  account,  insolvent  both  morally 
and  financially,  it  lapsed  again  under 
the  succeeding  Masters  of  Ceremony  to 
its  elemental  condition,  and  social  an- 
archy followed;  a strife  raged  between 
the  Old  and  New  Assembly  rooms  for 
primacy,  and  at  a ball  where  the  partisans 
of  two  rival  candidates  for  the  master- 
ship met  in  force  a free  fight  followed 
the  attempt  of  a clergyman’s  wife  to 
take  precedence  of  a peer’s  daughter. 

Of  course  matters  could  not  go  on  so. 
Both  the  contestants  for  the  Master  of 
Ceremonies  retired  and  a third  was 
chosen.  The  office,  though  poorly  paid, 
and  wholly  unremunerative  except  in 
hands  so  skilled  as  those  of  Nash  (who 
died  poor  by  his  own  fault,  but  who  lived 
rich  by  the  faults  of  others),  was  honored 
in  him  by  a statue  in  the  Pump  Room 
and  a monument  in  the  Abbey.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  after  his  death,  but  the 
place  was  always  of  such  dignity  that  in 
1785  Mr.  *1.  King,  “ who  had  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  British  army 
during  the  American  war,”  by  no  means 
disdained  to  take  it.  His  distinction  does 
not  form  any  ornament  of  our  annals,  as 
I recall  them,  but  that  is  perhaps  because 
it  was  achieved  to  our  disadvantage. 
Where  Nash  would  have  laid  down  the 
law  and  enforced  it  if  need  be  with  his 
own  hands,  King  “humbly  requested,” 
though  in  the  matter  of  wearing  hats 
“ at  the  cotillons  or  concerts  or  dress 
balls,”  our  distinguished  enemy  plucked 
up  the  spirit  to  warn  any  lady  who 
should,  “ through  inattention  or  any  oth- 
er motive  infringe  this  regulation,  that 
she  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  she  should 
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be  obliged  to  take  off  her  hat  or  quit 
the  assembly.” 

Apparently  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  all  the  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies, 
society  in  Bath  was  not  only  very  fast, 
which  society  never  minds  being,  but  a 
good  deal  mixed,  which  it  professes  not 
to  like,  though  it  was  at  the  same  time 
always  very  gay.  When  at  last  the  re- 
spective nights  of  the  New  Assembly 
Rooms  and  the  Old  Assembly  Rooms 
were  ascertained,  the  fashionable  week 
began  on  Monday  with  a Dress  Ball  at 
the  New  Rooms;  it  continued  on  Tues- 
day with  public  Tea  and  Cards  at  the 
New  Rooms;  on  Wednesday  with  a Cotil- 
lion Ball  at  the  Old  Rooms;  on  Thurs- 
day with  a Cotillion  Ball  at  the  New 
Rooms,  and  Tea  and  Cards  at  the  Old 
Rooms;  on  Friday  with  a Dress  Ball  at 
the  Old  Rooms ; on  Saturday  with  Public 
Tea  and  Cards  at  the  Old  Rooms;  and  it 
ended  on  Sunday  with  Tea  and  Walking, 
alternately  at  the  New  Rooms  and  the 
Old  Rooms.  The  whole  cost  of  these 
pleasures  either  to  the  person  or  the 
pocket  was  not  so  great  as  might  be 
imagined  from  their  abundance.  The 
hours  were  early,  and  except  for  the 
gaming,  and  the  drinking  that  slaked 
the  dry  passions  of  chance,  the  fun  was 
over  by  eleven  o’clock.  Then  the  last 
note  was  sounded,  the  last  step  taken, 
the  last  sigh  or  the  last  look  exchanged, 
so  that  those  who  loved  balls  might  not 
only  tread  the  stately  measures  of  that 
time  with  far  less  fatigue  than  the  more 
athletic  figures  of  our  period  cost,  but 
might  be  at  home  and  in  bed  at  the  hour 
when  the  modern  ball  is  beginning.  For 
their  pleasure  they  paid  in  the  proportion 
of  a guinea  for  twenty-six  dress  balls, 
and  half  a guinea  for  thirty  fancy  balls. 
Two  guineas  supplied  two  tickets  for 
twelve  concerts,  and  sixpence  admitted 
one  to  the  Rooms  for  a promenade  and 
a cup  of  tea. 

One  could  have  a very  good  time  at 
Bath  for  a very  little  money,  and  every 
one  apparently  who  had  the  money  could 
have  the  good  time.  There  were  many 
public  gardens,  where  every  sort  of  peo- 
ple went  for  concert  breakfasts,  and  for 
tea,  and  for  supper,  at  a charge  of  a 
shilling  or  the  classic  one-and-six.  Some 
of  the  lawns,  if  iv>t  the  groves,  of  these 


gardens  still  remain,  and  hard  by  the 
Avon  babbles  still,  rushing  under  the  walls 
and  bridges  of  the  town,  with  a busy  air 
of  knowing  more  than  it  has  time  to  tell 
of  the  picnics  on  its  shores,  and  the 
water-parties  on  its  bosom,  as  well  as  the 
fireworks  and  illuminations  in  its  bowers. 
The  river  was  always  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  Bath,  winding  into  it  through 
a valley  of  the  downs,  and  curving  out  of 
it  with  a careless  grace  which  left  noth- 
ing to  be  asked. 

The  highest  moment  of  fashion  in 
Bath  seems  to  have  been  when  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia,  daughter  of  George  II., 
came  to  drink  its  waters  and  partake  its 
pleasures  in  1728.  She  was  rather  a 
plain  body,  no  longer  young,  very  stout, 
and  with  a simple  taste  for  gambling, 
fishing,  horsemanship,  and  beer.  “ Her 
favorite  haunt,”  says  Mr.  Tyte,  “ was  a 
summer-house  by  the  riverside  in  Har- 
rison’s Walk,  where  she  often  was  seen 
attired  in  a riding-habit  and  a black  vel- 
vet postilion  cap  tied  under  her  chin.” 
But  she  also  liked  to  wear  when  she  rode 
out  “ a hunting  cap  and  a laced  scarlet 
coat,”  which  must  have  set  off  her  red 
face  and  portly  bulk  to  peculiar  advan- 
tage. Her  particular  friend  was  a mil- 
liner in  the  Abbey  church-yard  who 
wrote  verses  in  praise  of  the  princess 
and  of  Bath,  but  she  seems  to  have  been 
friendly  enough  with  people  of  every 
kind  and  she  went  freely  to  the  dress 
balls,  the  fancy  balls,  the  teas,  the  walks, 
the  breakfast  concerts,  the  gardens,  and 
whatever  else  there  was  elegant  or  amus- 
ing in  the  place. 

It  would  be  idle  to  catalogue  the 
princes  and  princesses,  dukes  and  duch- 
esses, lord  and  ladies  and  titles  of  every 
degree  who  resorted  to  Bath  both  before 
and  after  the  good  Amelia,  and  if  one 
began  with  the  other  and  real  celebrities, 
the  adventurers,  and  authors,  and  artists, 
and  players,  there  would  be  no  end,  and 
so  I will  not  begin,  at  least  yet.  We 
were  first  of  all  concerned  in  looking 
up  the  places  which  our  beloved  Jane 
Austen  had  made  memorable  by  attrib- 
uting some  scene  or  character  of  hers 
to  them,  or  more  importantly  still  by 
having  dwelt  in  them  herself.  I really 
suppose  that  it  was  less  with  the  hope 
of  being  helped  with  the  waters  that  I 
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The  modern  equipment  of  the  baths  is 
such  that  the  bathers  are  no  longer  put 
into  baize-lined  sedan  chairs  and  hurried 
to  their  lodgings  and  sent  to  bed,  there 
to  perspire  and  repose;  and  the  chances 
of  seeing  a pair  of  rapacious  chairmen 
settling  the  question  of  a disputed  fare 
by  lifting  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  letting 
the  cold  air  in  upon  the  reeking  lady  or 
gentleman  within,  are  reduced  to  nothing 
at  all.  In  the  ameliorated  conditions, 
unfavorable  as  they  are  to  the  lover  of 
dramatic  incident,  many  and  marvellous 
recoveries  from  rheumatism  are  made  in 
Bath,  and  we  met  people  blithely  getting 
better  every  day  whom  we  had  known  at 
the  beginning  of  our  fortnight  very 
gloomy  and  doubtful,  and  all  but  audi- 
bly creaking  in  their  joints  as  they 
limped  by.  This  was  in  spite  of  a diet 
which  must  have  sent  the  uric  acid  glad- 
ly rioting  through  their  systems,  and 
of  a capricious  variety  of  March  wea- 
ther which  was  everything  that  wet  and 
cold,  and  dry  and  raw,  could  be  in  an 
air  notoriously  relaxing  to  the  victim 
whom  it  never  released  from  its  pene- 
trating clutch. 

I put  it  in  this  way  so  as  to  be  at 
ease  in  the  large  freedom  of  the  truth 
rather  than  bound  in  a slavish  fidelity 
to  the  fact.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  suc- 
cession of  days  that  were  more  than  here 
suggested,  there  were  whole  hours  of 
delicious  warmth  when  the  quiet  streets 
fairly  purred  in  the  sun,  and  one  could 
walk  out  or  drive  out  in  a mildness  full 
of  bird-song  and  bee-murmur,  with  the 
color  of  bloom  in  one’s  eyes  and  the  odor 
of  flowers  in  one’s  nostrils.  To  be  sure 
there  were  other  times  when  we  did  not 
get  home  before  it  stormed  gustily,  and 
then  cleared  up  with  a rainbow,  and  a 
serene  sunset.  We  never  differed  in  our 
opinion  of  Bath  except  to  dispute  at 
some  given  moment  whether  it  was  rain- 
ing or  shining,  and  it  is  not  from  having 
so  rashly  bought  property  right  and  left 
in  every  eligible  and  memorable  quarter, 
the  very  first  day,  that  I now  say  I 
should  like  to  live  there  always.  The 
reader  must  not  suspect  me  of  wishing 
to  unload  upon  him,  when  I repeat  that 
I heard  from  people  who  were  themselves 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich  alternative 
that  you  had  better  live  in  Bath  if  you 
could  not  live  in  London.  A large  con- 


tingent of  retired  army  and  navy  officers 
and  their  families  contribute  to  keep 
society  good  there,  and  it  is  a proverb 
that  the  brains  which  have  once  governed 
India  are  afterwards  largely  employed  in 
cheapening  Bath.  Rents  are  low,  yet 
many  fine  houses  stand  empty,  because 
the  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  the 
rents  could  not  afford  the  state,  the 
equipment  of  service,  the  social  reci- 
procity so  necessary  in  England,  and 
they  take  humbler  dwellings  instead.  Pro- 
visions are  of  a Sixth  Avenue  average  in 
price,  and  in  the  article  of  butcher’s  meat 
are  of  a far  more  glaring  and  offensive 
abundance.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  tradition  of  the  Bath  bun  which  has 
inspired  the  pastry-shops  to  their  profuse 
efforts  in  unwholesome-looking  cakes  and 
tarts,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  at  every 
third  or  fourth  window  I was  invited 
by  the  crude  display  to  make  way  entire- 
ly with  the  digestion  which  the  Bath 
waters  were  doing  so  little  to  repair. 

But  this  is  keeping  me  from  the  social 
conditions  of  Bath,  of  which  I know  so 
little.  I heard  it  said  indeed  that  the 
wheels  of  life  were  uncommonly  well 
oiled  there  for  ladies  who  had  to  direct 
them  unaided,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  widowed  or  the  unwedded  could  not 
be  more  easily  placed  in  circumstances 
of  refinement,  which  might  be  almost  in- 
definitely simplified  without  ceasing  to 
be  refined.  There  are  in  fact  num- 
bers of  single  ladies  living  in  Bath  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  self-respectful 
civic  independence  which  the  just  laws 
of  Great  Britain  give  them;  for  they 
vote  at  all  elections  which  concern  the 
municipal  spending  of  their  money,  and 
are  consequently  not  taxed  without  repre- 
sentation as  our  women  are.  Such  is 
their  control  in  matters  which  touch 
their  comfort  that  it  is  said  the  consensus 
of  feminine  feeling  has  availed  with 
the  imperial  government  to  prevent  the 
placing  of  a garrison  in  Bath,  on  the 
ground  that  the  presence  of  the  soldiers 
distracted  the  maids,  and  enhanced  the 
difficulties  of  the  domestic  situation. 

Our  glimpse  of  the  Bath  world,  which 
a happy  and  most  unimagined  chance 
gave,  revealed  a charm  which  brought 
to  life  a Boston  world  now  mostly  of 
the  past ; and  I like  to  think  it  was  this 
rather  than  the  possession  of  untold  real 
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estate  which  made  me  wish  not  only  to 
live  there  always,  but  advise  others  to 
do  so.  Just  what  this  chance  was  I 
should  be  slower  to  attempt  saying  than 
I have  been  to  boom  Bath;  but  perhaps 
I can  suggest  it  as  a feminine  grace  such 
as  comes  to  perfection  only  in  civiliza- 
tions where  the  brightness  and  alertness 
of  the  feminine  spirit  is  peculiarly  val- 
ued. Bath  could  not  have  been  so  long 
a centre  of  fashion  and  infirmity,  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  without  evolving  in 
the  finest  sort  the  supremacy  of  woman, 
who  is  first  in  either.  The  lingering  tra- 
dition of  intellectual  brilliancy,  which 
spreads  a soft  afterglow  over  the  literary 
decline  of  Boston,  is  of  the  same  effect 
in  the  gentle  city  where  the  mere  spec- 
tacle of  life  became  penetrated  with  the 
quality  of  so  many  spritely  witnessed. 
In  a more  literal  sense  Bath  is  haunted 
by  the  past,  for  it  is  the  favorite  resort 
of  numbers  of  most  interesting  ghosts, 
whose  characters  are  well  ascertained,  and 
whose  stories  are  recounted  to  you,  if 
you  have  so  much  merit,  by  people  who 
have  known  the  spectres  from  childhood. 
Some  of  these  have  the  habit  of  prefer- 
ably appearing  to  strangers;  but  perhaps 
they  drew  the  line  at  Americans,  for 
none  of  them  appeared  to  us. 

1 forget  whether  the  almond-trees  were 
in  bloom  or  not  when  we  came  to  Bath, 
but  I am  sure  they  continued  so  through- 
out our  stay,  and  I found  them  steadily 
blossoming  away  elsewhere  for  a month 
afterwards.  I never  thought  the  almond 
in  bloom  as  rare  a sight  as  the  peach, 
whose  pale  elder  sister  it  is;  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  peach,  I was  always  glad 
of  it,  in  a dooryard  or  over  a garden  wall. 
Where  the  walls  were  low  enough  to  lean 
upon,  as  they  sometimes  were,  round 
the  vegetable-gardens  in  Bath,  it  was 
pleasant  to  pause  and  contemplate  the 
infinite  variety  of  cabbage  held  in  a 
green  arrest  by  the  mild  winter  air.  There 
seemed  to  be  a good  many  of  these  gar- 
dened spaces  in  the  town,  as  well  as  in 
the  outskirts,  where  more  new  houses  were 
going  up,  with  something  of  the  long 
leisure  of  the  vegetation.  The  famous 
Bath  building-stone  is  in  fact  so  much 
employed  elsewhere  that  there  may  not 
be  enough  of  it  for  home  use,  and  that 
may  account  for  the  slow  growth  of  the 
place;  but  if  I lived  there  I should  not 


wish  it  to  grow,  and  if  I were  King  of 
Bath,  in  due  succession  from  Beau  Nash, 
I would  not  suffer  one  Bath  stone  to  be 
set  upon  another  within  its  limits.  The 
place  is  large  enough  as  it  is,  and  I 
should  hate  to  have  it  restored  to  its 
former  greatness.  There  was  indeed  only 
too  little  ruin  in  it,  but  there  was  at  least 
one  gratifying  instance  in  the  stately 
mansion  at  the  end  of  our  street,  falling 
or  fallen  to  decay,  with  its  Italian  style 
rapidly  antedating  the  rough  classic  of 
the  Roman  baths,  in  the  effect  of  a sor- 
rowful superannuation,  which  I could 
not  have  rescued  from  dilapidation  with- 
out serious  loss. 

Whose  the  house  was  or  why  it  was 
abandoned  I never  learned,  and  I do  not 
know  that  I wished  to  learn;  it  was  so 
satisfying  as  it  was  and  for  what  it  was. 
It  stood  on  the  borders  of  Sydney  Gar- 
dens, which  the  authorities  were,  too  slow- 
ly for  our  pleasure,  putting  in  order  for 
some  sort  of  phantasmal  season.  We 
never  got  into  them,  though  we  longed 
to  make  out  where  it  was  that  Jane 
Austen  need  not  hear  the  music  when 
she  went  to  the  concerts.  But  it  was 
richly  consoling  in  these  failures  to  come 
unexpectedly  upon  the  house  in  which 
she  had  lived  two  years  with  her  mother, 
and  to  find  it  fronting  the  ruining  man- 
sion and  the  tangled  shrubbery  that  took 
our  souls  with  so  sorrowful  n rapture. 
At  the  moment  we  discovered  it,  there 
was  a young  girl  visible  through  the 
dining-room  window  feeding  a quiet  gray 
cat  on  the  floor,  and  an  irascible  green 
parrot  in  a cage.  She  looked  kind  and 
good,  and  as  if  she  would  not  turn  two 
pilgrims  away  if  they  asked  to  glance  in 
over  the  threshold  that  Jane  Austen’s 
feet  had  lightly  pressed,  but  we  could 
not  find  just  the  words  to  petition  her 
in,  and  we  had  to  leave  the  shrine  un- 
visited. It  occurs  to  me  now  that  we 
might  have  pretended  to  mistake  the 
tablet  in  the  wall  for  a sign  of  apart- 
ments, but  we  had  not  then  tbi3  cheap 
inspiration;  and  we  could  only  note  with 
a longing,  lingering  look  behind  that  the 
house  was  very  simple  and  plain,  like 
the  other  houses  near.  The  literary  tra- 
dition of  the  neighborhood  is  supported 
in  one  of  these  by  the  presence  of  a fa- 
mous nautical  novelist  who  has  often 
shipwrecked  and  marooned  me,  to  my 
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great  satisfaction,  on  reefs  and  desolate 
islands,  or  water-logged  me  in  lonely  seas. 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  lived  still  nearer  the 
corner  of  Pulteney  Street  where  we  were 
at  hqme  in  our  hotel,  and  where  we  much 
imagined  taking  one  of  the  many  lodg- 
ings to  let  there,  but  never  did. 

The  modern  handbook  which  was 
guiding  our  steps  about  Bath  advised  us 
that  if  we  would  frequent  Milsom  Street 
about  four  o’clock  we  should  find  the  tide 
of  fashion  flowing  through  it;  but  the 
torrent  must  have  been  very  rapid  indeed, 
for  we  always  missed  it,  and  were  obliged 
to  fill  the  rather  empty  channel  from  the 
gayety  of  the  past.  There  are  delightful 
shops  everywhere  in  Bath,  but  it  is  in  Mil- 
som Street  that  most  of  the  fine  shops  are, 
and  I do  not  deny  that  you  will  see  some 
drops  of  the  tide  of  fashion  clustered 
about  their  windows.  Other  drops  have 
percolated  to  the  tea-rooms  where  at  five 
o’clock  there  is  a scene  of  tempered  dis- 
sipation around  the  innocent  cups.  But 
there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  prac- 
tise the  generous  self-deceit  of  our  hand- 
book regarding  the  actual  Milsom  Street, 
when  we  had  its  former  brilliancy  to  draw 
upon.  Even  in  the  time  of  Jane  Austen’s 
people  it  was  no  longer  “ residential,” 
though  it  was  not  so  wholly  gone  to 
shops  as  now.  It  leads  directly,  or 
as  directly  as  a street  in  Bath  can, 
from  the  New  Assembly  to  the  Old 
Assembly,  which  were  called,  puzzlingly 
enough  for  the  after-comer,  the  Upper 
Rooms  and  the  Lower  Rooms,  as  if  they 
were  on  different  floors  of  the  same  build- 
ing, instead  of  edifices  separated  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  by  a rise  of  ground.  The 
street  therefore  led  also  to  the  Pump 
Room  and  to  the  divers  parades  and  walks 
and  gardens,  and  was  of  prime  topograph- 
ical importance,  as  well  as  literary  in- 
terest. We  could  not  visit  the  Lower 
Rooms  because  they  were  burned  down 
a great  while  ago,  but  for  the  sake  of 
certain  famous  heroines,  and  many  imag- 
inary girls  unknown  to  fame,  we  went  to 
the  Upper  Rooms,  and  found  them  most 
characteristically  getting  ready  for  the 
Easter  Ball  which  the  County  Club  was 
to  give,  and  which  promised  to  relume 
for  one  night  at  least  the  vanished  splen- 
dors of  Bath.  The  ballroom  was  really 
noble,  and  there  were  sympathetic  tea- 


rooms and  cloak-rooms,  and  the  cele- 
brated octagonal  room  in  the  centre,  where 
workmen  were  hustling  the  pretty  and 
gallant  ghosts  of  former  dances  with 
their  sawing  and  hammering,  and  paint- 
ing and  puttying,  and  measuring  the 
walls  for  decorations. 

I should  have  liked  immensely  to  look 
on  at  the  County  Ball  which  was  to  as- 
semble the  quality  of  the  neighborhood 
on  something  like  the  old  terms,  and  I 
heard  with  joy  the  story  of  ten  gay  youths 
who  returned  from  one  of  the  recent  balls 
in  Bath  chairs,  drawn  through  the  pale 
dawn  in  Milsom  Street  by  as  many  met- 
tlesome chairmen.  Only  when  one  has 
studied  the  Bath  chair  on  its  own 
ground,  and  seen  the  sort  of  gloomy 
veteran  who  pulls  it,  commonly  with  a yet 
gloomier  old  lady  darkling  under  its  low 
buggy-top,  can  one  realize  the  wild  fun 
of  such  an  adventure.  It  might  not  al- 
ways be  safe,  for  the  chairman  sometimes 
balks,  and  in  case  of  sharp  acclivities 
altogether  refuses  to  go  on. 

If  one  would  have  the  merriest  memory 
of  literary  Bath,  let  him  go  visit  the 
house,  if  he  can  find  it,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson,  in  Alfred  Street,  where  the  fa- 
mous Mrs.  Macaulay,  the  first  English 
historian  of  her  name,  presided  as  a species 
of  tenth  muse,  and  received  the  homage 
of  whatever  was  most  academic  in  the 
rheumatic  culture  of  the  place.  She  was 
apparently  the  idol  of  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  head  (it  was  thought  to  have  been 
partially  turned)  of  the  good  man  whose 
permanent  guest  she  became.  He  put  up 
a marble  statue  to  her  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  History  in  his  London  parish 
church,  and  had  a vault  made  near  it  to 
receive  her  remains  when  she  should  have 
done  with  them.  But  before  this  happen- 
ed, History  fell  in  love  with  Romance  in 
the  person  of  a young  man  many  years  her 
junior,  and  on  their  marriage  the  reverend 
doctor  irately  ejected  her  statue  from  the 
chancel  of  St.  Stephen’s,  and  sold  her 
vault  for  the  use  of  some  less  lively  body. 

The  literary  celebrities  who  visited 
Bath,  or  sojourned  or  lived  there,  were 
not  to  be  outnumbered  except  in  London 
alone,  if  in  fact  the  political  capital 
excelled  in  them.  Mr.  Tyte  mentions 
among  others  Do  Foe,  who  stopped  at 
Bath  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
Tour  of  Great  Britain , and  who  met 
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A^xrtiul^r  Selkirk  tliVw;  nml  £<?ih 

mia&riiifrf  Kohinson  Crn^.u*  from  him  on  fibor/e,: IHvtd  most  f>r  h*c  Lie  in  Urn  * ;tv 
chi*  #jJaL  Tfrohard  Steele  ea.me  a ml  wrore.  be' deiitfhiod  to  i;oj*Hi au 
about  Bath  in  Tilt?  . 'tipficW (asK  .'  •.  • /pay*  Th,e‘ " ijfftt • ’ jrtitgh ; • be  ;pro-' 

Popp  and  FV.iacreve,  Lady  Mary  \Wrtley  hm^ed,  but  Hu*  name,  aheh  me.>r;  at- 
MorUaym.  Fielding  nod  Mrs,  Bmielrffe  trm  .a tier  the'  names  of  dime  Amton 
ciuno  me)  went;  and  Shendaii  dwelt  and  Fanny  Bunvy,  k flie  ttfmu*  of 
there  in  his  fntlior^s  Inrum  #n$  met  ihtf  Charles.  ^Hiekvi?s<  lie  .n.tu^i'.h>ivc*!  otfnieh.tO' 
k«  ■'  «0  j ful  Miss  l.ii  dev,  wooed.  won.  went  Beth  when  .he  was  very  y« main  and  very 
off  .•Pnrm'^itJt  her  and  redded  her,  and  probably  on  some  rrewiftippr . emmd r< :•  for 
returned  to  ftidu  five  duels*  in  drfVneo  when  he  wrote  The  Plrkteirli 
of  Itntr  honor.  pidj*mttb  and  Johnson  he  was  still  a topnyim  II is  './nr 

Atfd  . Bb^yrJI  -yr*atn‘ted  vh?  the  y Lord  boederon*  .bUrlestiM#  wits  ;Vmt  juft;  the 

i..!  heater  field  wmn*  <onh*  of  his  letter*  tnutiliioafion  for  dea  linn  wbk  the  pa~ 
ii'.nU  a ebeo  where  Worldly  politepe^  fleoie  ahsurdjfiev  of  tt  eomre  ot  ?Wh»on 
Trntrhf  he- me  well  '••nidled:  Wnlpoto  wrw*  whirl  r wo-,  uo  ‘‘lunger  'qijnn  wb.rvF  iV/bad 
$£  hi*  Wre'«'e  »b«Mhdeit  J>"  U*'n  , .for  'fn m «-!;»o-  d.-mde.*  of  the  nioc- 

; H ^hoolhdy  rii  Phitfu  fporttb  eeuturj  found  fialh  ip  a .soytu} 

S’.oithey  fchty  <dfiidhood  there  joul . • deHme  WbiYh  nil  her  ndmeideu-  waters 

praatdted  ’beto?;.  m ho  did  in  jstuhl  uof  medieinr.  The  Atft'ittfjfttfe  of 
many  other  r<d?avh'oi  iH  Pby-'  the  Piel  wiek  < ‘tub  went  to  a halbeT  The 

I:on!\  i bov  f.i  / wrv-f,.  his  | V«-/ .h;  oi>  f;o'F  I ' j ‘|*e r . where  ••oirif  fiohlo  lad o-O- 

iue  the  il-ei  0 u Shov  or  Krnh,"'  after,.  - Wop  >;  ydhit  deal  of  Me  PiekwiekV  rmoe-.v. 
oondtJi:  fo.  -/ e jpj  to‘Ny  .e.v,j.,ni  • h:Hy0  ooel.  o«  already  veiled  the  Pump 

! I e*-  Let  h f (jeve  ; t’^urke  ’Oh'>  hi*  a O'  f here,  fv^ao  . FneLeo-  d»arHbM  flnj  t oifipimy  fil 

a.Tid  P^ekford  who  Mi’-'O-  nee  e,ah  plaee-  \r;d,  tin*  )tili  foree  of  )ifs  hiirh 

hiv.  Ffhri Gopher'  ArnWey.  the  .am  ber  o?  ybho  * :« tahroe.*:  iio  f he  vhoyript  'em  of  Mr. 
that  Irninorous^  ^exmdiild-tis,  tiiai  Piekwick^  yifitrotJu^i'o'ii  -' ili^-  of 


Bath  fpo/*  No&Tti  fMKABt  Unities 


the  CeivmfKiie 


h |yerl»,MfH  jo  pi^qtif  any 

-.of  mine  to  him : f ir  earn#!  o,f  hi.- 

aMvl  U >rrriailt  wirk^r  box  fthfcti  he  kej/t 

r t:ir  fh»-  hH  iuuitl  ou:.  ;ifhl  ;v>  Ik*  ».li*r\v  mk;ir  mi<] 
like  .lone  fiiifrwi.  i,  ' h«Wvl  ;}  series  rt  j»hu,iM'ivv* 
X^ocHu«ji  ronmiy  irtnft  itrv  if ak'i>. .Jrau 

pertono  • iKvaltfAJ^’-isk' 

the  l«lt|»  0:1.  Ki.fi  lirfr.fr  I '‘-‘mLI  Mii-W<.-!\  hr  «il 
»,  y«>b  Jiml  a vtimra  in;:  *:•••?  h . M- 

it  y<>li  tiiaf  voniT v»ut 

»’:*r  .irlinht  fTli  ffe*  r.-.r^c  I U 'l*'Ah , TV>fh  brlli 

m»W  raMinr  f*Mf ftl^.  . thv  <iue*ki‘’  'he  eoni- 

•.rM-ihlr  nf  hall  uWj^  IWt}  hfirri  i> } - luUniS  f.U  fh<*;  i»- 

» ?»rrt  is  •- r.n t* f in  xvbiri,  .h«bn  v.  xvk*  nioti»»ub;-r-‘.xv 

lu^lrati»uef  ^Rhhei'iiag  fri*  &/rei-  f <>>• 

; ‘ )h‘  r,a)hnh  B<l)\hy\  earning V iittii 

!'■-  brirri;  the  man  \v,V  U|MM  •him. 
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The  Flittermouse 

BY  AM ELI E RJVES 

(Princess  Troubetzkoy) 


,rPWAS  a stark,  ice -ribbed  night, 

I with  a black  wind  blowing  and  the 

^ sea  very  stealthy — a plotting  sea. 
It  waxed  and  waned  on  the  farther  side 
of  that  grim  wall  of  darkness  like  the 
whisperings  of  evil-doers  without  the 
door  that  they  are  about  to  assail,  and 
when  it  hushed,  now  and  again,  there  was 
naught  to  be  heard  in  the  room  but  the 
clatter  of  dice  and  the  creak  of  a man’s 
doublet  as  he  leaned  forward  in  the  lust 
of  gaming. 

The  stakes  ran  high  that  night,  higher 
than  for  a sennight  during  which  time 
that  mad  three  had  been  at  it,  late  and 
early.  There  was  Sir  Purfey  Elvon,  a 
young  blade  already  rusty  with  the  spill- 
ing o’er  of  youth’s  best  wine.  There 
was  Thomas  Murdoch  — “ Murdering 
Tom,”  they  called  him — a gray,  gaunt, 
silent  man  from  the  North,  with  a close 
spirit,  a gaping  purse,  and  a sword  that 
drank  the  lives  of  men  as  though  it  had 
a sentient  thirst  in  its  steel  belly;  and 
there  was  Robert  Calcott,  of  Coom  House, 
— the  Squire  of  Curst  Coom,  some  called 
him — a man  who  had  won  honors  at 
Oxon,  cast  them  from  him  in  London, 
and  paused  at  the  gates  of  hell  to  wed 
there  with  a Spanish  courtesan,  who 
straightway  thrust  him  in  and  drew  the 
bolts  upon  him.  Thereafter  it  was  his 
chosen  part  to  comport  him  as  though 
it  had  been  his  chosen  place. 

He  was  a great,  sapful  man,  with  a 
luscious  voice  that  seemed  to  gush  from 
him  like  juice  from  a ripe  fruit,  and  he 
would  be  aye  sending  it  forth  in  jets  of 
ribald  song  and  japes  ’gainst  God  and 
Holy  Church  that  would  have  blistered 
an  unseasoned  daemon  and  ta’en  the  skin 
from  his  inexpert  tongue.  Withal  so 
bland  an  eye,  so  smooth  a brow,  such 
maiden’s  dimples  in  his  great,  wine- 
marbled  jowl  and  tucking  tight  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth,  such  a fire  of  life  as 


beat  upon  you  from  the  whole  man,  soul 
and  body,  that  you  felt  the  mists  of 
pleasant  and  unimagined  sins  gathering 
beneath  it  and  steaming  outward,  as  it 
were,  like  to  the  wet  earth  beneath  a 
sudden  sun. 

But  how  could  any  hope  to  picture 
him?  Could  that  voice  be  painted? 
That  quirk  of  the  eyebrow  that  came 
and  went  in  a twink,  aimed  skyward  like 
a question-mark  at  God?  Could  even  a 
master  craftsman  of  his  art  limn  you 
the  core  of  such  a downfallen  kinsman 
to  Lucifer  as  that  dire,  bestial,  yet  stu- 
pendous being?  A creature  mangled  in 
his  fall  upon  hell’s  floor,  yet  writhing 
his  crushed  limbs  in  antics  and  bidding 
his  broken  spirit  dance  galliards  in  his 
eyes.  Even  as  I write,  meseems  I feel 
the  air  quake  with  his  nearness,  as 
though  I were  ghost  and  he  flesh  again. 

The  stakes  were  running  high,  as  I 
have  said,  when  Tom  Murdoch  called 
for  sack. 

“ Good  sherris-sack,”  quoth  he,  li  wi’ 
none  o’  your  peg-tankards  to  drink  it 
from,  but  fair  glass  goblets,  that  all 
may  see  their  liquor.” 

Whereat  mine  host,  Bartholomew  Pep- 
per, dubbed  “ the  Bat,”  trundled  forth 
from  his  snug  nook  by  the  chimney,  and 
creased  his  great  belly  in  a fantastic 
dop.  Then  with  an  eye-glisk  towards  the 
Squire,  who  nodded  assent,  he  set  forth 
upon  the  gaming-table  three  fresh  bales 
of  dice  and  three  glass  goblets.  Next 
upon  a bench  near  by  he  plumped  a cask 
bearing  the  mark  of  Seres,  eying  which, 
the  Squire  accosted  him  with  gravity, 
saying  that,  “ As  Ceres  was  the  goddess 
of  grain,  she  had  no  doubt  furnished 
excellent  barley  for  such  brewing.” 

But  the  Bat,  being  one  of  your  mum 
men  and  well  used  to  jests  concerning 
the  honesty  of  his  purported  sherris- 
wine,  was  not  wont  to  speak  save  with 
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that  ponderous  bow  of  his,  or  else  with 
a strange  oath  that  served  him  week- 
days and  holy  days.  “ Ods-bods !”  he 
would  cry,  at  all  haps,  whether  good  or 
ill,  and  I doubt  me  not  that  ’twas  with 
“ Ods-bods  ” that  he  saluted  the  majesty 
of  whichever  kingdom  he  won  to  in  the 
end — for  he  be  long  dead,  poor  Bat. 

They  set  to  it,  then,  with  rouses  all 
round  and  a game  of  In-and-in,  the  dice 
being  rolled  from  the  empty  goblets  in 
lieu  of  their  proper  noggins.  Sir  Purfey 
won  first,  and  simpered  like  Moll  in  a 
new  taffeta.  Next  came  Murdoch’s  turn, 
and  the  Squire  went  down  to  a single 
coin.  Thus  it  continued,  the  play  wax- 
ing ever  higher  and  higher,  and  the 
wind  rising,  but  not  loud.  It  came  vol- 
uming  about  the  house  in  great,  whist 
waves,  and  so  pressed  upon  the  doors 
and  windows  that  it  seemed  they  must 
fall  inward. 

At  last,  the  dice  having  been  changed 
for  cards.  Squire  Calcott  won  for  the 
first  time — a poor  matter  of  six  angels, 
and  he  holding  a mournival  of  four  aces. 
At  that,  the  sack  and  his  wrath  working 
together  like  a Magian’s  potion  within 
him,  down  dinged  he  the  cards  and  swept 
the  gold  upon  the  floor. 

“ To  hell  with  ’em !”  shouted  he.  “ To 
hell  with  such  angels,  say  I ! I’ll  none 
o’  them.  They’re  a free  gift  from  me 
to  Beelzebub.  An  he  come  to  claim  ’em, 
he  may  e’en  stoop  to  the  task !” 

At  this  all  there  cast  dismayed  looks 
upon  each  other  and  about  the  chamber, 
for  though  a man  may  not  make  it  his 
credo  to  believe  in  demons  that  come  at 
call,  there  is  a grain  of  superstition  in 
the  stuff  all  men  are  mixt  of,  and  ’tis 
not  oft  that  the  name  of  the  devil  is 
taken  in  vain.  While  they  stayed  thus, 
with  inheld  breath,  there  came  such  a 
blast  as  seemed  to  lift  the  house  and 
set  it  down  again,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  tavern  door  was  drawn  outward  an 
inch  or  so  (this  being  a sort  of  dark 
miracle ; for  by  some  whimsy  of  Bat 
the  door  oped  outward,  and  with  all  that 
weight  of  wind  holding  it  inward  ’t would 
have  taken  Golias  of  Gath  himself  to 
have  drawn  it  back) ; but  it  oped  a crack, 
as  I have  said,  and  there  whipped  into 
the  room  a long,  black  cloak  like  a pen- 
non of  the  storm. 

Each  and  all  made  the  sign  of  the 


cross  as  though  set  to  one  spring,  but 
’twas  the  host,  poor  Bat,  who  first  found 
his  voice,  somewhere  deep  down  in  his 
vast  belly.  He  held  forth  his  fingers 
crost,  and  rumbled  he: 

“ Ods-bods ! Who  knocks  at  this  time 
o’  night?” 

But  none  had  knocked. 

There  answered  him  the  blithest  treble 
voice  was  ever  heard,  and  sweet  as  crystal 
tanged  with  silver: 

“What!  Is’t  thou,  my  Bat?  And 
dost  thou  not  flit  to  aid  a poor  traveller 
on  such  a night?” 

“Ods-bods!  Not  I!”  quoth  Bat,  all 
ashake  like  a festival  jelly.  “ Come  in 
an  thou  must,  but  I’ll  not  aid  thee — 

No — not  I!  Ods-bods!” 

Thereon  the  door  drew  wider,  and 
there  rushed  into  the  room  as  ’twere  a 
storm-cloud  streaked  with  lightning,  for 
the  youth’s  slim  body,  clad  all  in  glister- 
ing stuff,  shewed  like  a forked  flame 
against  his  blustering  sable  cloak. 

His  beauty  was  such  as  you  shall  not 
believe  in  when  you  turn  your  eyes  away, 
and  his  gait  was  as  one  who  could  tread 
air  or  water  as  lightly  as  earth.  His 
hair  ran  back  from  his  forehead  in  black 
flamelets  tipt  with  gold;  also,  his  brows 
were  black  and  met  and  soared  above 
his  eyes  like  spread  wings,  but  ’twas 
those  eyes  that  ensorceled.  Of  an  oval 
shape,  very  long  and  upturned  at  the 
ends  were  they;  in  hue,  topaz  set  with 
gold-foil,  now  pale,  now  bright,  freckled 
all  with  black,  as  though  their  fire  had 
died  into  coals  here  and  there.  And 
they  danced  like  light  on  leaping  water. 
Witched  gems  they  seemed,  set  by  magic 
in  their  torrits,  and  had  a being  of  their 
own,  as  ’twere,  apart  from  him  they 
served.  As  for  his  countenance,  ne’er 
was  there  seen  one  so  gleesome. 

“ IJar!  Har!”  quoth  he,  with  a strange 
accent,  “ I see  thou’rt  rich,  mine  host ! 

Gold  to  walk  upon,  i’faith!  Not  thine? 

And  none  o’  these  fair  gentlemen’s 
neither?  Then  whose?  Mine  perchance 
— an  I stoop  to  the  task , ay?”  And  with 
this  he  laughed  like  tinkling  cymbals 
and  floated  his  gold  eyes  upon  the  Squire. 

But  Robert  Calcott  answered  him 
unmoved.  “ I see  thou’st  overheard  me, 
my  mnnnet,”  saith  he,  “but  thou’lt  be 
a brave  crack  an  thou  claimest  Lu- 
cifer’s tithe.” 
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“ Brave  maybe ; claim  surely,”  quoth 
the  other,  and  holding  down  his  hand 
to  the  floor,  he  seemed  not  so  much 
to  gather  up  the  gold  as  it  to  fly  into 
his  palm. 

The  blood  of  the  gamesters  cruddled 
and  they  went  pale,  all  save  the  Squire, 
whose  eyes  snapt  as  at  some  goodly  sight. 

“ ’S  doom !”  he  cried.  “ One  o’  thy 
names  i3  Courage,  whatever  be  t’other. 
I know  none  else  would  ha’  claimed  that 
gold.  Wilt  drink  with  me,  my  springal?” 

“Ay,  or  dice  with  thee,  or  fence  with 
thee,  or  go  a-birding  with  thee!”  laughed 
the  other.  At  this  the  Squire’s  brow 
gloomed  and  his  nether  lids  drew  up, 
for  he  had  gone  aside  from  light  wom- 
en since  he  wedded  the  Spanish  sor- 
ceress, as  folk  deemed  her  who  ruled 
“ Curst  Coom.”  But  the  strange  youth 
met  him  blithely. 

“ Nay,  sir,”  said  he.  “ Mistake  me 
not.  Who  that  had  dined  on  witch  would 
sup  on  wench  ? Who  that  had  seen 
Diabola  smile  on  him  from  between  her 
prismy  vans  would  hanker  for  an  angel 
to  smirk  at  him  through  fowls’  wings? 
I know  where  a Phoenix  hath  nested.” 

At  this  the  Squire  whipt  out  words 
and  sword  together.  “An  thou  be  the 
devil.  I’ll  send  thee  home  again!”  quoth 
he.  But  the  juvenal  blenched  not  nor 
drew  blade. 

“ Why,  softly,  sir,”  he  smiled.  “ May 
not  Diabolus  name  Diabola  without  for- 
feit? An  I be  the  devil,  may  I not  name 
my  mate  without  being  sped  home  to  her  ?” 

Robert  Calcott  lowered  his  point,  but 
sent  steel  into  the  other’s  eyes  with  a look. 

“Thou  hast  a nimble  wit,  friend  Diab- 
olus,” saith  he.  “But  see  that  it  danceth 
not  again  on  my  threshold,  else  will  it 
halt  thereafter.” 

“ I am  also  called  Ben  Ginn,”  quoth 
the  juvenal,  smiling  upon  his  swinging 
foot  where  he  sat  sidewise  on  the  table. 

“*Ben’  and  ‘Gian’  go  as  ill  together 
as  * God  ’ and  1 Devil,’  ” here  growled 
Tom  Murdoch,  “ for  1 Ben  ’ is  plain  Eng- 
lish, and  1 Gian  ’ hath  a smack  o’  Portu- 
gal or  Spain.” 

“ Yet  God  and  Devil  hold  converse  to- 
gether, good  Tom  and  Murdoch,  so  saith 
Job.” 

“ Buz !”  snapt  Murdoch.  “ All  men 
know  who  ’tis  can  quote  Scripture  to 
his  own  ends.” 
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“ Ay,  Satan  is  a scholar,”  quoth  the 
stranger,  cool  as  a pipkin  in  a spring. 

Else  could  he  not  talk  to  every  man, 
each  in  his  own  tongue.  But  I must 
see  to  my  poor  horse,  that  stands  tail 
to  wind  outside.” 

So  saying,  he  got  him  to  the  door  and 
flung  it  wide,  although  the  wind  was 
raving  like  a witch  cursing  aloud,  and 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  like  that  of  the 
monster  she  bestrode. 

Standing  aside,  with  the  door  beat 
back  against  the  house  so  that  it  stayed, 
he  murmured  some  words  in  a dark 
tongue,  and  there  came  mincing  forth 
across  the  threshold  such  a mare  as  the 
eyes  of  man  shall  nevermore  behold. 
White  as  snow  was  she,  but  besprent  on 
crest  and  quarters  with  brighter  spangs, 
as  were  the  moon  to  shine  upon  a pool  of 
milk;  fronted  like  a stag,  with  eyes  more 
beauteous  than  any  woman’s,  though 
twice  as  big  again  and  bulging  clear 
amidst  of  their  great  fringes,  like  bub- 
bles of  dark  glass  shot  with  gold  and 
purple.  Her  muzzle  would  have  played 
in  your  hand  like  a die  in  its  noggin, 
so  small  was  it;  her  tail  would  have 
graced  the  Lady  Godiva’s  head,  and  her 
silken,  sheening  mane  was  tied  into  love- 
knots  as  though  by  Dan  Cupid  himself. 
All  aquiver  and  athrill  as  one  in  sub- 
ject obedience,  she  stepped  into  the  room 
on  agate  hoofs,  and  then  stood  with  her 
proud  crest  arched  like  the  brow  of  Hector, 
and  her  breath  darting  from  her  nostrils, 
hot  and  scented  with  sorcery. 

And  as  he  led  her  on,  the  stranger  sang 
this  catch  in  that  blithe  voice  of  his: 

She  bore  the  Prophet  past  lyre  and  lure, 

She  bore  the  Prophet  to  realms  secure, 

She  bore  the  Prophet,  yet  paused  next 
day, — 

Won  by  the  Djinn  of  sense  away, 

To  migniardize  with  a stallion  gray; 

With  her  pinions  bright  the  wings  to  fan 

Of  Gian,  the  son  of  Gian  ben  Gian!” 

Then  as  all  gazed  he  left  from  singing 
and  spake  in  the  English  tongue,  saying, 

“ Salute  the  company,  O Borak!” 

Then  thrice  struck  she  the  ground  with 
her  right  foot,  and  thrice  whinnied  she, 
but  as  with  a human  voice  of  travail, 
so  that  all  they  were  overcome  and  fell 
into  a great  dread. 
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“ And  now,  O Borak,  salute  me !” 
Whereupon  she  brake  out  into  so 
grievous  a sweat  that  the  great  drops 
trild  down  her  noble  front,  and  she  bent 
her  two  knees  before  him  and  lay  her 
head  upon  his  feet. 

“ But  not  for  love,  you  damned  devil- 
kin  !”  here  shouted  Tom  Murdoch.  “ Not 
for  love  doth  she  do  so.  Fll  lay  ye  my 
scant  hopes  of  heaven  to  your  mastership 
in  hell  that  she  doth  not  I So  I will, 
and  witness  all !”  And  he  frothed  at 
the  lip’s  edge;  for  though  he  killed  men, 
he  loved  beasts.  As  he  made  an  end  of 
speaking,  the  mare,  still  with  her  head 
upon  the  youth’s  feet,  rolled  piteously 
upon  him  such  bursting  eyes  of  flame 
and  cloud,  all  glistered  o’er,  as  it  seemed, 
with  tears,  that  the  hardened  Lollard 
cried  out,  “ Christ  save  us !”  and  got  to 
his  feet. 

In  one  and  the  same  instant  there  came 
a lull  in  the  storm,  and  the  voice  of  one 
singing  without,  so  clear  and  sweetly 
shrill  that  it  pierced  the  silence  like  a 
star  ray  the  dark. 

Thus  it  sang : 

“‘Jesu,  Jesu,  what  befell 
When  Thou  gat’st  Thee  into  hell?’ 

‘ First  the  Thief  did  pluck  my  cloak, 
Crying,  “ Master,  what  Thou’st  spoke, 
This  day  saying  I should  be 
Safe  in  Paradise  with  Thee: 

Was  it  false  or  was  it  true, 

Since  with  hell  we  have  to  do?”  ’ ” 

Herewith  the  wind  blared  forth  again 
as  with  a great  trump  of  menace,  but 
that  sweet  sound  did  soar  above  it  and 
through  it,  drawing  ever  nearer  and 
nearer.  And  thus  it  sang: 

“‘Turned  I then  and  smiled  him  on, 
Saying:  “Child,  be  not  forlorn. 

Put  thy  doubting  heart  aside 
Lest  thy  saved  soul  it  chide: 

Know  my  words  fulfilled  to  be, 

Lore  where  thou  dost  walk  with  me. 

For  God’s  love  ever  in  mo  lies, 

Where  God’s  love  is,  is  Paradise.”’” 

These  last  words  sounded  at  the  very 
door,  and  anon  came  a little  tapping  as 
from  a blown  vine,  and,  “ Good  Bat,  my 
coz!  . . . Ope!  Ope!’’  cried  the  voice 
that  had  been  singing.  At  that  Bat 
started  as  from  a dwaum.  “ ’Tis  The 
Flittermouse !”  quoth  he,  and  trundled 
to  the  door. 


All  gaped  towards  it,  as  may  be  reckon- 
ed, for  strange  things  had  crossed  that 
threshold  in  the  past  hour,  but  ’twas  only 
a little  tattered  may  that  entered  now, 
all  elfin  thin,  with  bright,  unafraid  eyes 
looking  from  a nest  of  hair.  Her  little 
face  was  white  as  mistletoe,  shaped  like 
a heart,  and  her  mouth  a smaller  heart 
within  it,  but  red  as  holly  beads;  and  as 
you  looked  on  her  you  did  grow  aware 
of  something  wild  and  chill  and  sweet 
about  her,  a9  though  a violet  blowing  too 
early  should  be  o’ertain  again  by  winter 
and  brimmed  with  snow.  So  she  stood 
and  looked  on  us  and  we  on  her. 

“ God’s  love  be  wi’  you,”  saith  she  at 
last,  in  that  voice  at  once  wist  and  glad 
like  love’s  tears,  and  even  as  she  spoke 
she  glimpsed  the  kneeling  mare  and  him 
at  whose  feet  she  kneeled.  Oh,  then 
there  came  a change  upon  her!  White 
lightning  seemed  to  flow  into  her  face, 
and  she  leaped  forward,  crying:  “Avaunt! 
Cruelty ! Cruelty !” 

At  that  cry  the  stranger  seemed  to 
dwindle  as  he  were  a windy  flame  and 
to  be  blown  backward  a space,  whereon 
she,  crouching,  did  gather  up  the  poor 
mare’s  head  into  her  breast  and  help 
her  to  her  feet.  Then,  looking  up  at 
him,  quoth  she: 

“ Thou  art  black-naughty,  but  I will 
pray  for  thee.” 

But  he  was  now  all  baleful  bright 
again  like  some  snake  of  fire,  and  he 
laughed. 

“ ’Ware  lest  thou  pray  against  God’s 
will,”  mocked  he. 

“ Nay,  ’tis  His  will  that  I pray  for  all 
beings,”  saith  she.  “I  pray  for  Satan 
night  and  morn  that  he  be  forgiven  at 
the  last.” 

Thereat  he  swept  her  with  his  strange 
look  as  with  a flame,  but  she  stayed  full 
sweetly  gazing  back  at  him  and  fondling 
the  mare’s  muzzle  where  it  lay  against 
her  shoulder. 

“ Why,  whence  comest  thou?”  saith  he 
at  last.  “ Knowest  thou  not  that  thou 
must  love  God  and  hate  Satan?” 

“ I hate  none,”  saith  the  child. 

“ But  surely  thou  dost  fear  him?” 

“I  wish  him  good;  why  should  he  do 
me  ill?  I fear  none.” 

“Surely  thou  fearest  God!” 

“ Nay,  I love  Him.” 

“ Who  learned  thee  these  things?” 
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“ That  which  speaketh  when  all  is 
whist  and  men  sleep.” 

“ And  that  song  thou  sangest  ?” 

But  she  turned  suddenly  away  from 
him  and  went  up  to  the  Squire,  the 
mare  following  her,  and  when  she  was 
close  beside  him  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  and  spoke  earnestly : 

“ I know  thee.  Thou  art  kind  to 
dumb  beasts,”  quoth  she.  “ And  my  poor 
coz  Bat  hath  no  fit  place  to  stable  such 
an  one  as  this.  Wilt  thou  not  take  her 
home  with  thee?” 

“ Now  tell  me  thy  name,  my  little 
may,”  answered  Robert  Calcott,  “ for 
thou  art  to  my  liking.” 

“ Folk  call  me  ‘ The  Flittermouse,’  ” 
saith  she.  “ I have  no  name.” 

“ But  whose  child  art  thou  ?” 

“ 1 am  Love’s  child,  they  say,  and  I 
love  all  things,  so  it  must  e’en  be  true. 
Wilt  thou  not  take  her  home  with  thee?” 

“ Nay,  dearling,  but  her  master  will  not 
part  with  her,  methinks.” 

“ Then  do  not  part  them ; take  him 
also,”  saith  the  child. 

And  what  wild  heart-string  in  the  man 
she  played  upon,  who  shall  say?  for  at 
her  words  he  laughed  out,  and  spun 
around,  with  her  hand  still  upon  him,  and 
quoth  he: 

“ Signor  Qian,  wilt  thou  and  thy  faery 
steed  honor  my  roof  to-night?” 

And  this  strange  courtesy  the  strange 
youth  accepted  in  like  manner,  and  with 
easiness,  as  though  it  had  been  a thing 
advised  beforehand. 

“I  will  ope  the  door  for  ye;  the  storm 
is  dead,”  quoth  the  little  may,  and  she 
stepped  before  them  and  thrust  wide 
the  door. 

Then  was  seen  a great  glare  of  sky 
as  it  had  been  an  arch  of  ice  lit  by  a 
weeping  moon,  and  far  to  the  southward 
a tatter  of  fleeing  clouds  like  the  banners 
of  an  array  in  retreat.  But  underneath, 
the  earth  lay  gaunt  and  still  as  one 
frozen  in  his  sleep.  The  Squire  passed 
forth  and  after  him  the  stranger,  and 
the  child  followed,  with  her  hand  in 
the  mare’s  glittering  mane.  When  they 
were  without,  she  laid  her  cheek  against 
it,  saying, 

“ Good  night,  thou  bonny  thing,”  then 
stood  aside  to  watch  them  go.  But  the 
witched  mare  broke  away  when  they 
would  have  led  her  forth,  and  returning, 


kneeled  before  the  child,  as  though  im- 
ploring her. 

“ Wouldst  have  me  go  with  thee, 
sweetheart?  Why,  so  I will,  fear  not,” 
quoth  she,  and  therewith  leaped  lightly 
to  the  saddle. 

No  man  said  aught,  and  thus  they 
passed  from  sight,  the  little  may  riding 
the  magic  horse,  and  on  either  side  the 
Squire  and  the  stranger.  Only  poor  Bat, 
when  they  were  gone,  must  needs  break 
suddenly  forth,  as  though  a man  should 
laugh  outright  in  church,  with  the 
curiousest  old  jingle. 

Stammered  he: 

“Jesu  Christ  and  Saint  Benedight, 

Bless  this  house  from  every  wight, 

Fro*  the  nightmare.  Paternoster! 

Where  winnest  thou  Saint  Peter’s  suster?” 

Now  they  fared  thus  in  silence  until 
they  came  to  a wood’s  edge,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  little  may  cried  out : “ I must 
flit  I I must  flit!  There  is  evil  abroad 
to  mend!”  And  before  they  could  say 
her  yea  or  nay  she  was  down  and  off 
over  the  snowy  fields. 

They  twain  looked  after  her  for  a lit- 
tle space,  and  then  each  the  other  in 
the  eyes,  and  Robert  Calcott  saith, 

“ Whence  art  thou  ?” 

The  other  saith,  “ Whence  art  thou  ?” 

“ Nay,”  answered  the  Squire,  on  a 
laugh,  “ an  I could  rede  ye  that,  I could 
rede  ye  the  master-riddle.” 

“And  so  with  me,”  saith  the  other. 
“But  this  I can  tell  thee,  that  we  twain 
have  been  faring  to  this  meeting  since 
time  was.” 

Then,  “ Who  art  thou  ?”  saith  the 
Squire. 

“Who  art  thou?” 

“ Now  as  I live  I know  not,”  quoth 
the  Squire. 

“ Neither  know  I who  I am,”  answered 
the  other,  “ only  that  I have  part  in  thee 
and  thou  in  me,  and  both  in  That  we 
know  not.” 

“ Friend  Diabolus,”  quoth  the  Squire, 
pleasantly,  “ though  thou  evadest,  I have 
a shrewd  guess  from  whence  thou  art. 
Pray  thee  how  fares  it  with  his  Excel- 
lency Leonard,  Grand  Master  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  Knight  of  the  Fly,  and  with 
Succor-Benoth,  chief  of  the  eunuchs? 
Prithee  give  me  the  last  court  gossip?” 

“Why,  as  to  that,”  quoth  the  stranger, 
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courteously,  “ I have  heard  that  there 
have  been  great  ructions  started  by  a 
sour  devilkin,  who  suggested  that  per- 
chance Lucifer  was  cast  from  heaven 
for  that  he  could  serve  God  better  in  hell, 
his  argument  being  that  when  Lucifer 
tempteth  and  man  resisteth  he  hath 
served  God,  nor  can  God  Himself  deny 
that  service.  A9  thou  mayst  conceive, 
this  hath  put  Lucifer  in  a pother.” 

“And  yet  thy  devilkin  is  a logician,” 
quoth  the  Squire,  and  laughed  again,  but 
musingly.  “ Men  and  devils,  we  all  serve 
one  another  willy-nilly,  or  so  ’twould 
seem,  for  thou  much  entertainest  me,  and 
my  roof  is  thine  for  the  night.  Look 
where  it  shines  below  us.” 

And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  where 
Coom  lay  dark  and  brooding  in  a lap 
of  the  hills.  Only  in  one  tower  was 
there  a light,  and  as  they  looked  it  waned 
from  gold  to  green,  and  from  green  to 
rose,  and  from  rose  to  sullen  crimson, 
as  though  a heart  of  evil  fire  were  pulsing 
in  the  cold  breast  of  the  night.  And 
thus  it  continued  to  throb  back  and  forth 
through  that  strange  scale  of  hues  as  they 
rode  down  towards  it. 

Now  as  they  drew  near  the  door,  there 
came  a low  noise  of  chanting  from  the 
tower,  rising  and  falling  with  the  flare 
and  fall  of  that  baleful  light;  but  all 
else  about  the  house  was  hushed  and 
still,  nor  did  any  come  forth  of  the  door 
to  meet  them  in  answer  to  their  knock- 
ing. And  as  they  waited,  the  chanting 
grew  louder,  and  words  dropped  into 
their  cars  like  the  dropping  of  a sweet 
and  slow  poison,  and  of  these,  such  were 
some  of  the  words, 

“ . . . By  Agla,  by  Tag  la,  by  Mathon, 
Oarios,  Almouzin,  Arios  . . .” 

As  he  harkened,  the  Squire  was  shaken 
from  within  as  by  a natural  rebellion 
of  the  blood,  and  he  would  have  stopped 
his  ears  had  pride  consented,  but  he  only 
stayed  himself  with  one  hand  on  the 
lintel,  and  his  eyes  grew  stiff  in  his  head 
by  reason  of  his  unnamed  horror.  As 
for  the  stranger,  he  stood  quietly,  with 
his  hand  on  Borak’s  bridle,  in  the  at- 
titude of  one  who  waits,  but  his  gaze 
was  upon  the  Squire. 

Then  all  at  once  the  voice  ceased,  and 
from  that  hollow  of  silence  where  it 
sank  there  rose  up  a cry  so  wild,  so  fierce. 


so  all  unearthly,  that  there  is  no  measure 
for  the  dread  of  such  a cry.  Then  came 
a long,  low  winnowing  of  whispered 
laughter  from  the  tower,  as  though  one 
laughed  through  foam  and  set  teeth,  and 
the  Squire,  starting  awake,  as  ’twere, 
with  a new  terror,  saw  the  witched  mare 
shining  upright  above  the  stranger,  who 
hung  from  the  bridle,  with  her  red  mouth 
yet  wide  with  the’  cry  that  she  had  ut- 
tered. And  in  that  same  moment  the 
woman-voice  in  the  tower  took  up  the 
chant  anew,  with  more  strange  and 
dread  names  that  seemed  to  burn  the  air 
they  shook. 

Then  did  Robert  Calcott  find  speech 
of  very  fury,  and  he  sprang  toward  the 
stranger,  shouting, 

“ Who  art  thou,  I say,  and  who  is  this 
woman  that  I have  called  wife!” 

And  that  other  answered  him  in  this 

wise : 

“ I am  the  evil  by  which  thou  growest. 
She  is  the  evil  by  which  thou  dwindlest.” 

And  as  he  was  speaking,  ere  the  other 
could  answer  him  aught,  there  came  run- 
ning and  stumbling  toward  them  over 
the  frozen  ground  the  same  little  may 
that  had  left  them  but  a short  time  since, 
and  as  she  ran  she  sobbed  forth  her  words 
as  though  sore  spent. 

“Cruelty!  Cruelty!”  cried  she.  “All 
the  village  is  up  to  seek  the  witch  and 
burn  her.  She  hath  stole  a child  from 
its  churchyard  bed  for  her  witcheries, 
and  now  they  will  burn  her  in  the 
market-place!” 

Again  the  chanting  ceased,  and  again 
dirled  forth  the  cry,  but  now  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  tower  above  them  appeared 
the  figure  of  a woman  — wrought  of 
flame  she  seemed  with  the  leaping  of 
that  evil  light  upon  her,  or  as  though 
carven  from  some  great  jewel  of  hell. 
And  at  sight  of  her  the  witched  mare 
screamed  again  and  yet  again,  with  a 
fury  of  revolt  and  rage  that  was  like 
the  scent  of  blood  turned  into  sound. 

At  that  the  woman  took  up  once  more 
her  chant,  and,  ever  chanting,  came  down 
the  stairway  of  the  tower.  And  the  mare 
hushed  beneath  that  chant  and  trembled, 
but  was  at  quiet. 

Ever  chanting,  the  woman  drew  slowly 
near  to  her,  and  when  she  was  come  beside 
her  she  seized  that  royal  mane  in  one 
hand,  and  laying  the  other  upon  the 
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saddle-croup,  went  up  as  featly  to  her 
place  as  any  wind-drawn  flame  leaping 
from  grass  to  bough. 

And,  lo ! no  sooner  was  she  seated  than 
torches  striped  the  night,  and  from  the 
woods  round  about  came  a swelling 
clamor  of  many  voices,  hoarse  with  hate 
and  blood-lust,  crying : “ The  witch ! 

The  witch ! Burn,  burn,  burn,  burn  her  !” 

Whereupon  that  Lovely  Darkness  turn- 
er her  about  where  she  throned  high  on 
the  magic  beast,  and  held  out  both  arms 
to  her  husband,  wooing  him  to  mount 
beside  her;  and  he,  vacant-eyed,  moved 
toward  her  as  though  she  held  his  heart- 
strings like  a bridle.  Then  at  one  and 
the  same  time  did  the  stranger  cry  out 
with  a great  voice,  saying,  “ Choose !” 
and  the  little  may  did  pluck  him  by 
the  hand,  weeping : “ Go  not  with  her ! 
Go  not  with  her!”  So  that  the  man 
started  as  from  deep  sleep  and  glared 
about  him. 

And  the  torches  and  the  noise  were 
now  but  a field  away. 

Then  did  Robert  Calcott  break  forth 
suddenly  into  a great  oath,  and,  “ By 
God’s  cross!”  cried  he,  “ I go  not  with 
thee.  There  are  sundered  lands  even  in 
hell,”  cried  he.  “ Dwell  thou  in  thy 
place;  I will  dwell  in  mine.” 

And  as  he  spoke  a dark  light  as  of 
joy-in-death  leaped  from  the  mare’s  eyes, 
and  she  gathered  herself  together  and 
shot  with  a mighty  bound  high  into  the 
bright  air  above  their  heads;  but  just  as 
she  leaped,  one  of  her  forefeet  struck 
Robert  Calcott  in  the  breast,  that  he 
staggered  and  then  sank  broken  upon 
the  ground. 

Now  the  multitude  was  flooding  up 
the  lawn  with  horrible  tumult,  but  on  a 
sudden  clotted  and  drave  backward  on 
itself,  gaping  as  with  one  mouth  up 
at  the  vault  above,  where  the  magic 
mare  rose  ever  higher  and  higher, 
till  she  seemed  but  a shaving  from  the 
icy  moon. 

And  ns  they  gazed,  suddenly,  in  the 
flitting  of  a thought,  like  a silver  flame 
swept  censerwise  through  the  air,  she 
whirled  upon  her  course,  she  sank,  she 
glittered  gloriously  nearer  and  ever  near- 
er, until,  with  storm  of  hoofs  and  ban- 
ner of  mane,  she  launched  with  her  rider 
into  the  heart  of  the  dumb-struck  mob 
and  stood  for  capture. 
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Now  when  the  noise  of  the  triumphing 
of  cruel  men  and  women  was  passed 
away,  Robert  Calcott  opened  his  eyes 
once  more  on  life,  and  beside  him  there 
was  the  little  may  and  the  stranger.  And 
the  child  kept  brushing  his  forehead  with 
her  little  hand  and  murmuring  sweetly: 
“Fear  not.  All  is  love.  Love  is  all.” 
But  the  stranger  said  no  word.  Then 
did  Robert  Calcott  take  the  little  maid’s 
hand  and  hold  it,  saying,  “ Now  get  thee 
gone,  my  little  may,  and  leave  me  with 
this  other,  for  we  have  somewhat  to  say 
to  one  another.” 

So  she  kissed  him  and  went  forth  into 
the  night. 

Then  saith  Robert  Calcott, 

“ And  now  who  art  thou  ?” 

The  other  saith: 

“ I will  first  ask  thee  a question.  Since 
the  most  forgiven  love  most,  who  at 
the  last  will  love  God  most,  Satan  or 
Gabriel?” 

But  Robert  Calcott  saith, 

“Nay,  but  who  art  thou?” 

And  the  other  answered  thus: 

“ I am  that  darkness  from  whence 
springs  light.  I am  the  evil  by  which 
good  wins  its  strength.  I am  the  base 
on  which  the  heights  are  builded.  Con- 
quered, I am  eternal  bliss;  conquering, 
I am  eternal  wretchedness.  Conquered, 
T am  life  immortal;  conquering,  I am 
immemorial  death.  . . .” 

Then  saith  the  Squire, 

“ At  last  I know  thee  who  thou  art, 
thou  shadow  cast  by  light!”  and  on  the 
word  “ light  ” his  soul  went  forth. 

But  that  dark  form  abode  near  him 
through  the  night,  and  as  it  drew  to  dawn 
there  came  a sound  of  singing  from  the 
field’s  edge. 

It  was  the  little  may  singing  the  last 
verse  of  her  song. 

Thus  sang  she: 

“‘Jesu,  Jesu,  what  of  boll, 

Since  with  heaven  *tis  Thine  as  well  ?’ 

‘ Hearken  now,  thou  Emperor  Dark, 

Mine  the  raven  as  the  lark; 

When  that  men  for  love  of  me, 

Every  one,  have  conquered  thee, 

Homesick  Satan,  thou  shalt  then 
Dwell  with  me  in  heaven  again!*” 

And  as  she  ceased  the  sun  winged  out 
like  to  gold  seraphim  beyond  the  snow- 
fretted  cathedral  of  the  tree9,  and  the 
man  lay  alone  with  the  morning. 
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IN  the  sordid  world  of  turmoil  com- 
prised by  the  great  East  Side  of  New 
York  city,  the  voice  of  hope  has  as- 
sumed day  by  day  a hundred  varied  ac- 
cents, during  these  many  years  — but 
naught  has. been  heard  by  the  hurrying 
throng.  Hope  has  at  last  adopted  music 
for  her  speech,  and  from  darkened 
places  little  children  come  to  listen  in 
strange  joy  to  her  utterance,  dragging 
worn-out,  almost  unwilling  parents,  and 
her  smile  has  encompassed  them  all. 

In  the  midst  of  its  region  of  poverty, 
distress,  and  toil,  the  great  metropolis 
has  a " settlement  ” presenting  a phase 
of  human  uplifting  infinitely  significant 
and  affecting.  It  is  a music-school  set- 
tlement, homely,  ill-surrounded  and  un- 
pretentious, where  nearly  three  hundred 
children  of  the  almost  hopeless  Ghetto  find 
friendship,  help,  and  promise  extended 
to  their  tiny  hands  in  a form  universally 
understood  and  welcomed.  Once  the 
home  of  refinement  and  ease,  anon  a 
tenement,  housing  scores  of  toiling, 
struggling  human  beings,  the  building 
at  55  East  Third  Street,  occupied  by  the 
school,  is  to-day  a temple — ay,  the  tem- 
ple of  a muse,  replete  with  memories  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  hope  and  despair, 
and  the  loving  and  parting  inseparable 
from  human  life.  And  at  last  the  sad 
or  the  gay  but  ever-moving  music  of 
the  masters  voices  all  this  from  a hun- 
dred strings. 

It  is  not  new,  this  school  of  music  for 
the  East  Side  poor.  It  was  founded  else- 
where over  ten  years  ago,  and  during 
all  this  time  has  been  growing,  extend- 
ing its  scope,  its  usefulness,  and  its  kind- 
ly reach  towards  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  The  credit  for  its  concep- 
tion and  development  is  due  to  Miss 
Emilie  Wagner,  who  started  a class  in 
piano  and  violin  instruction  among  the 
tenement  classes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chatham  Square  upon  coming  to  New 
York  city  after  finishing  her  own  course 


of  studies  at  college  in  1894.  Confronted 
by  difficulties  of  a most  discouraging  na- 
ture, Miss  Wagner  persisted  in  her  task 
until  the  college  and  university  settle- 
ments offered  the  use  of  rooms  to  accom- 
modate her  increasing  classes.  Subse- 
quently these  settlements  aided  still 
further,  enabling  the  school  to  occupy 
independent  quarters  in  Rivington 
Street,  where,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
attention  of  charitably  disposed  residents 
of  New  York  was  directed  to  the  work. 
The  “ Society  of  the  Music-school  Set- 
tlement ” followed  and  was  incorporated 
in  May  two  years  ago. 

Neither  outside  nor  inside  does  the 
building  resemble  a temple.  It  is  crowd- 
ed in  between  the  shops  and  tenements 
of  a typical  East  Side  city  block,  in  a 
neighborhood  swarming  with  men,  wom- 
en and  children  of  the  Hebrew  race.  It 
fronts  on  a street  alive  with  humanity, 
all  of  it  struggling  and  poor.  It  is  Yid- 
dish that  the  ears  of  the  old-time  mansion 
hear;  they  are  Yiddish  signs  that  con- 
front its  windows  in  the  street;  and  Yid- 
dish customs  it  observes  when  it  looks 
upon  the  neighborhood. 

Two  adjoining  houses  were  secured 
when  the  settlement  moved  to  these 
present  quQrters.  They  had  long  been 
occupied  as  tenements,  hence  required 
thorough  renovation.  The  four  floors 
were  stripped  of  everything,  the  walls 
were  cleansed  and  painted,  the  atmos- 
phere was  sweetened.  The  place  took  on 
and  maintains  an  air  of  businesslike 
but  cheerful  severity  essential  to  its 
usefulness,  for  only  a few  pictures 
adorn  the  walls,  the  floors  are  nearly  all 
bare,  and  the  furnishing  in  nearly  every 
working-room  consists  of  one  or  two 
chairs  with  a black  piano  or  an  iron 
stand  for  music. 

There  are  a great  many  rooms  in  the 
house,  all  of  them  constantly  in  use.  In 
a large  apartment  in  the  basement  is  the 
desk  to  which  the  pupils  report  to  pay 
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their  money  and  await  their  lessons. 
This  becomes  a species  of  office  and  place 
of  general  assemblage,  fairly  haunted  by 
the  children.  At  the  rear  of  this  office 
is  a room  for  wraps  and  hats,  back  of 
which  is  a bath-room,  recently  installed, 
with  tubs  and  showers  for  the  youngsters, 
in  whose  homes  bath-rooms,  if  extant  at 
all,  are  utilized  for  the  storage  of  coal  or 
food.  Out  at  the  rear  is  a tiny  yard, 
where  the  children  love  to  play.  On  the 
floor  above  this  basement  a very  large 
assembly-hall  has  been  provided,  in  which 
an  orchestra  of  fifty  may  be  accommo- 
dated, The  third  floor  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  teaching-rooms.  On  the  top 
floor  a few  apartments  are  reserved  for 
use  of  resident  teachers,  managers,  and 
officers* — three  or  four  young  women. 
And  there  the  spirit  of  the  institution  is 
exemplified,  for  the  visitor  is  almost  in- 
stantly greeted  in  this  sanctuary  by  a 
clean,  lively  pup,  half  friendly,  wholly 
coy,  who  fell  into  the  institution’s  coal- 
hole, one  winter's  day,  and  there  was  dis- 
covered, a smutted,  half-frozen,  starving 
little  outcast  of  the  streets,  who  was  not 
only  rescued,  bathed  and  fed,  but  who 
now  wears  a nice  bow  of  ribbon  on  his 
neck  and  an  air  of  puppy  confidence 
which  only  affection  could  excite. 

The  scheme  of  the  institution,  the 
success  it  enjoys  in  accomplishing  an 
uplift  for  its  following,  the  eager  sac- 
rifices daily  made  that  the  children  may 
secure  its  benefits,  these  and  the  hopes 
of  the  children  themselves  are  the  fea- 
tures that  make  its  daily  annals  human 
and  affecting.  In  a general  way  the 
scheme  may  l>e  epitomized  as  a plan  to 
provide  for  the  poor  East  Side  children 
not  only  a social  centre  with  many  of  the 
ordinary  settlement  advantages,  but  par- 
ticularly the  very  best  of  musical  in- 
struction at  the  lowest  possible  figure, 
and  to  pay  the  more  advanced  pupils  to 
teach  the  youngsters  below  them.  The 
arrangement  will  bo  understood  at  once 
when  it  is  stated  that  instruction  on  the 
violin,  ’cello,  or  piano  is  supplied  at 
forty  cents  an  hour,  while  the  teachers 
(a  dozen  or  more  of  them  pupils  them- 
selves) arc  paid  fifty  cents  an  hour  for 
the  service  of  imparting  the  knowl- 
edge. Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  institution  pays  its  teachers  more 
than  it  receives  for  the  lessons  given, 


and  pays  most  of  the  money  to  youth- 
ful “ professors  ” who  are,  in  turn,  pu- 
pils themselves. 

To  reduce  the  arrangement  to  an  East 
Side  basis  of  finance,  half-hour  lessons 
are  given  for  twenty  cents  and  fifteen- 
minute  lessons  for  ten.  Those  of  the 
piano  pupils  who  have  access  to  no  in- 
strument at  home  are  permitted  to  prac- 
tise here  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  for  half 
an  hour. 

Ordinarily  the  work  of  the  school  is 
continued  throughout  every  business  day 
of  the  week,  excepting  Saturday;  and  on 
Sunday  morning  the  senior  orchestra 
meets  for  two  or  three  hours  of  playing. 
Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  pupils  are 
Hebrews,  all  important  Jewish  holidays 
are  thoughtfully  observed.  The  result  of 
this  custom  is  somewhat  singular:  The 
parents  of  the  pupils  almost  never  appear 
to  enjoy  the  music  at  the  school.  Either 
they  are  working  and  hurrying,  in  a life- 
consuming fever  to  supply  the  money 
necessary  for  existence,  or  they  are  dully 
resting  against  a renewal  of  almost  su- 
perhuman activities.  It  is  primarily  be- 
cause these  children  wish  to  aid  or  sup- 
port their  parents  that  they  study  and 
apply  themselves  so  assiduously.  They 
are  eager  to  lift  off  the  burden  of  toil, 
eager  to  still  the  wails  of  baby  hunger, 
eager  to  smooth  the  brows  now  knotted 
with  perplexity.  Responsibility  and  ma- 
ternal solicitude  come  early  upon  these 
serious  children. 

Until  the  conditions  under  which  these 
people  live  are  partially  presented,  the 
full  significance  of  this  musical  aspira- 
tion may  not  be  fully  appreciated.  The 
parents  arc  nearly  all  piece-workers, 
toiling  long  hours  on  clothing,  hats,  and 
other  articles,  for  wages  amazingly 
small.  Many  of  the  men  earn  no  more 
than  thirty-five  dollars  a month.  The 
lowest  possible  rent,  for  a family,  is  six- 
teen dollars  a month,  for  which  price  an 
apartment  of  four  small  rooms  may 
sometimes  be  secured,  without  supply  of 
heat  or  light,  and  dark  as  caverns.  They 
believe  in  families,  these  people,  and  they 
have  them.  They  may  not  believe  in 
lodgers,  but  they  take  them.  In  one  in- 
stance the  parents  of  a pupil  at  the  school 
had  a family  of  six  children,  and  accom- 
modated ten  lodgers  in  addition,  all  in 
a four  - room  tenement.  Of  the  wage 
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brought  to  the  household  every  month, 
only  eight  dollars  remained,  every  thirty 
days  (after  paying  the  rent),  for  light, 
fuel,  food,  clothing,  and  the  price  of 
lessons  in  music. 

From  these  environments  come  the 
pupils  of  the  school — children  of  Polish, 
Russian,  and  Hungarian  Jews,  often 
pinched,  little,  underclothed  mites  of 
humanity,  awakened  thus  early  to  the 
tragedies  of  life,  and  as  singularly  pre- 
cocious in  anxiety  to  help  as  they  are 
gifted  with  souls  for  musical  expression. 

The  weekly  routine  of  the  institution 
unfolds  a tale  .of  sunlight  and  shadow, 
prose  and  poetry,  fifty-two  times  in  the 
year.  The  children  range  in  size  from 
the  merest  tots  to  lads  of  adult  growth. 
Their  ages  vary  from  six  to  twenty  years. 
The  attendance  of  pupils  over  twenty 
years  of  age  is  not  encouraged,  it  having 
been  discovered  that  after  twenty  years 
of  the  dulling  life  of  the  slums  have 
passed  without  awakening  a spirit  for 
music  in  these  people,  they  are  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

When  application  for  membership  of 
one  or  two  children  of  a family  is  made, 
the  mother  or  grandmother  comes  to  the 
office,  there  to  dicker  for  a bargain  in 
prices.  The  arrangements  having  once 
been  made,  however,  the  children  always 
come  by  themselves.  Attracted  by  the 
prospect,  by  their  love  for  their  teachers 
and  by  the  clean,  sweet  spaciousness  of 
the  school,  they  appear  fully  two  hours 
before  their  lesson-time  and  crowd  the 
office  full.  They  are  a motley  little 
army,  undersized,  eager  - faced,  spare, 
often  pale  and  raggedly  clothed — a horde 
of  common  street  children,  boys  and 
girls,  apparently  under  ten  years  of  age 
on  an  average,  and  all  tightly  clutch- 
ing a precious  handful  of  pennies 
and  nickels,  to  be  paid  in  advance  for 
the  lessons. 

There  are  violin-cases  everywhere,  and 
music-rolls  (often  made  of  oilcloth)  in 
dozens  of  red  little  hands.  Then  around 
and  upon  the  office  desk  the  youngsters 
cluster,  thicker  than  bees  on  a honey- 
comb, as  many  as  twenty  frequently 
clinging  as  if  for  life  to  the  solid  piece 
of  furniture.  They  all  but  inundate  the 
patient  young  woman  who  sits  there  re- 
cording their  payments  and  allotting  their 
time  with  the  teachers.  They  are  all 


jealously  anxious  to  be  of  assistance. 
They  run  to  the  door  to  receive  the  mail, 
they  dart  up-stairs  on  every  possible 
errand,  and  three  at  least  of  the  smaller 
girls  worm  in  beneath  the  very  elbows  of 
their  record-keeping  mistress’  each  with 
a square  of  blotting-paper  ready  in  hand 
to  swoop  upon  a written  line  and  dry 
it  prettily  the  moment  the  pen  leaves 
the  paper. 

As  the  lesson  - hours  approach,  the 
pupil  teachers  appear,  to  report  for  work. 
They  are  older  children,  confident  in 
their  hold  upon  a musical  knowledge. 
They  go  immediately  to  the  rooms 
above,  and  are  ready  to  receive  their 
smaller  charges,  whose  hands,  very 
often,  must  needs  be  inspected  and  or- 
dered to  the  basin  for  a scrubbing.*  As  a 
commentary  on  these  small  East  Side 
hands  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a 
friend  of  the  school  recently  donated  a 
number  of  ingenious  glass-and-metal 
contrivances  for  the  basins,  with  liquid 
soap  in  a reservoir,  the  perfumed  fluid 
being  drawn  by  pressure  on  a valve. 
The  mechanical  charm  of  this  device 
was  so  thoroughly  appreciated  that  the 
youngsters  entirely  emptied  all  the  res- 
ervoirs in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and 
their  hands  were  nearly  washed  away. 

As  nearly  all  the  pupils  of  the  music- 
school  settlement  attend  both  American 
and  Hebrew  schools,  for  the  ordinary 
learning  incident  to  the  youth  of  these 
people,  the  musical  instruction  comes 
late  in  the  day.  By  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  building  is  in  full  posses- 
sion of  its  flock.  A small,  talkative  baby, 
in  charge  of  her  pupil  sister,  was  making 
many  truthful  but  embarrassing  obser- 
vations, on  the  afternoon  when  the  wri- 
ter was  a visitor.  She  was  as  funny 
and  irrepressible  as  any  ventriloquist’s 
dummy.  In  contrast  to  her  antics  was 
the  fate  of  a small  boy  pupil.  He  had 
missed  his  lessons  three  consecutive 
times.  The  word  came  down  from  the 
seat  of  power  that  he  was  now  to  be  dis- 
missed. The  child  who  brought  down 
the  sentence  did  not  deliver  it  straightly 
to  him,  but  imparted  it,  rather,  to  the 
desk  against  which  he  was  leaning. 
When  he  was  notified  officially  of  his 
banishment,  he  timidly  asserted  that  he 
did  like  his  lessons  and  did  like  to  come, 
but  his  eyes  had  been  giving  him  trouble 
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Tie*  * ;i',i»r  l<M»rs|y  »yjmh  vhf?  pupil*  ar>^  every  workihjr  af(4*rmn*h.  This  is  at’te r 

iMbl  • mnWryfe';  ^vrfe  ti xKV-  atrMohn H&'tii  ordinary  '^hyhl  * fPV 
iAilri\\y.  til..  . Tltiv  ynoltjuu*  of  the  There  urn  uumy  ru;h<»ltustii|fe  {itUVl^rf 
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li:o1ivhjuwl  iinstv  Oh,  . you  in*  tffiuiuvi  > xbihit  is  ahnost  T»sr  n s-iuely  jjujjnitttJf. 

HHi  ro!  auA.  o<»y*  The  whole  key-note  of  the  shuatioo  >* 
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’•>r  rtroeirh-r^..  They  all  K>vV.  *e«.)  um^ie.  Their  aro 

The  *V“f  n.iOirlor-  brought . T*  4uVi>^Uif  Ofx  rds  in  minor  ohool*  r , j , * ’ 0, 
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wry  hafT  yet  ’ivero  no  ab^l  ■i*n;)lrs^<  ‘hut  by 
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Oeeiisiuiially  n few  mvrvr  tirkeU  1*'  u.iiji  a vast.  new  euiieeprlon  of  the  order 
eme-orts  fr.on  griiornii^  trjrnJs.  y (,!'  ibihg#  mundane,  wliieb  must  nther- 

Iu  addition  to  tb&  tegular  k^on-  turn-  >vVn  hare  Joldi>es?*d  ininib  senses,  a?  dull 
Honed,  the  institution  provide?  free  ami  unheeding  a?  thnsn  nf  their,  parents, 
courses  in  . harmony,  history  of  inj^ic,.  1$  lunazimsly  put  id  English,  of  well-- 
olHunbor-nmsie  ( for  tlm.^Udy  of  tri,-.  • >{*l.-ci«.-d  those  children  confessed 

quartets  an«l  »*n  musie)/  and  fft- ^jponded  to  querns  vim- 

ivofk  ot  the  junior  orche-in»,  The  senior  eorjiihij  their  ’work  and  their  every -dav 
. under  di met  nf  Mr.  David  life.  One  pupil  “ pmA-sr-ory'  s lad  <0 
niO  n «.v*.  ry  Sunday  inormrigy’  thirteen  years,  r*bihio'd  a partieulnriy 
fret  a leu  to  twelve.  The  annual  ehiirg.o  lino  conception  of  uniHe  and  va-C 

for-  ii  mi  n hers  hi  p in  this  class.  is  one  utility  Tie  wav  bright-eyed,,  -optimistic, 
dnll/ir.  Sloping  and  sight  n-adour  arc  ambitious;  he  bus  made  a.  brave,  fn.j.r- 
afv*  included  h,  ih.*  imen-al  eiirrienlum.  fid  Hni^gje  >wyun*t adverse  cornlif mn>, 
Wh/jt  rmadeulable  porMbih  I ms  «d  mil-  When  he  *p>>kc  w/  ilmvinftljr  of  biy  *Viih 
i i)ir,  refinement  and  growth  are opemd  in  and  p^siq#  for  a musical  career.,  tnv 
by  ihe  .strains  of  . truiXi^d/itm^-  /.hcWfcr  bo  thought  *tru>aid  jnMurally  Jo  bis  ittelruy 
wholly  fovea  let).  Thc-e  ! i 1 1 ! t Ea^t  Side  inept,  X a d;ed  jnm  if  bis  violin  $$$ 
tofs,  waifs,  and  nr^hn^.  made,  fVmnlinr  srd i^fiKdoryd'  if  tone  was  good.  A 
vvivh  l he  highest  form  of  the  world  Vim*-  elm  j mo  came  oie?  Ids  fane  at  once,  **  it 
M\al e^pre^inu.  are  Dale  awakimed  and  i>  only  n *i*-doILir  vbdine  be  said: 

sdbdiud,  Implied  and  controlled,  £fc*  and  far  sunk d somewhat  faintly  af  the 
ftlyafe-.  find  7ktiqir<^-d  i hoi^rlit  of  if* 

of  witvi* iwrta. 

In  the  ifalUvny  nmebor  pupil 
fyartefy  t*  *Tav  yeai*s  nlfhoS  way 
fondling  wT 
}y  ilafU  dhl 

jrigte&iu  bint  for  .0  trial.  Id  is  «:h?u.  lay 

>V  v,l‘<ft^  iv  lit  joy:  ! I «s  d*‘f)  ni>y-e 

daneed  Mpo/i  the  strings.  If. 
y aONWuivd  n*  the  li|ehk  »n?  ouain 

c it  an  las  of  the  how  with  warm. 
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't Aip  Huunm  3$r&o}f  of 

SohorMHUii,, 

’Oritegr  On  .flic:  farther  side 
of  iho  rooi u is  sii  -girt  of 
foiirtttVi»  yeijVs  with  frizzly 
Pad haiVy  t in  ok  a ini 
fcaiitifAil;  and  with  eyes  of 
jewUed  un.v.v.  She  s tan 'Is 
at.  tile  f np  jtluicnijjf  lik&m. 
snutH  poriocmorar..  ffh^  •$& 
soiublafco  ooinprjfcbs  iiKookt 

every  TEXpfe.  0*  flic) 

ehiM,  . 

Tiny  art*  nil  most  dil) 

t^vn^  ’^a>viufe:  and  ; IuluJuk 
till  f hoi r mas- 
tfnjtfii  t^t  ^t^ntroiio 
**  (Wtji*  Jjfe'*  sittvsf  fltnl  rttir 
umde  -shoots  on  the  iron 
M)W0.  are  c?wiffir  arranged 
<o  rii|i‘»l)le  tinkers, 

'fh^  baton  ami 

f hn  praouefo  <*(an*Oft  lia« 


T<>  n lisomor  sns/rpflhle 
in  l ho  power  of  niudral  uV 
torniiOo  and  >y»lh  the  per- 
oojif iori  t o Moto  i ho  profound 
iiiHw:  iti  entry 
aa\a]l  ypefopHth  f twin  ifi?? 
tho<0  eOtu^rfy  aroirenien* 
djYUsly  i nipped 1**>  3 u t h«v 
iil til mstetdr  Id  pupil* 
ftlsn  ihero  in  eeuo-h;**!  enler- 

tii'inoiii. 

‘ \¥\d  ft  oof.r  pypy  ii|ijv  stihtlo  sonin  - a tj  I f 
liM.fl.t  for  h ,*•!(«•«  and  i-rro:-;,  Mr  \i nim<  > 
vonse>.  ji ,n< I I'Onln  *>m  too  phraser 

nml  our-  from.  Hun  nistnunotos 

;0*,|  hc>«!‘(«-  ‘0*  1 I n ploy i f >,  hl.S .'.  fi*or  O 

Hci^iis  study  i ! < and  iosihi  tit* 

R&alnKhjn.  F'roijfj  t inio  norim^  bn  ni'k^k^V 
■io-toly  above  iIk  v,,juio*;  of'  tffolodyv 
?|  fY.rvr  ih»-  Onu  — always  WuMtv* 

*fuj.  . , . lukiofi  ter and  then  Hi* 
holts'  Tn  the  uiitutoro>i 

It  '-!.>(  *$  it>.i  -w-UR'd  ' iift  /•vipi^Or  r»  U 
• JitMifi  v>f  <no  ’d  idn  hi  neof  Under 

Tiuiulv,  wiih.  joj'  and 

sniivjo^  \y  ivn».s»  hi  m jHurJ.--. .Ypi  - yin;'''  trty^ff  r 
dr  ■ tnl  *■•■•«•. • niidvtO  -dvon'l  tl;ov. 

a inimhttr  -o f ploxVtl 

that  ipni  fnihr,  nod  -iU  \ »*f **»  *i 

*,  it  vt  >.n< J‘>  too#  \n  th.  Ido  of 
'la  -o  < . hi'-ivM-i  of  toll  and  tryo-nii  Aff«r 
fiio  .>Vff?oh  iml  br  ausy  Ht  the  P«oh  oornpio 
: l f ' m i , then?  iiiiin  io  pity  Oiid  *omto 
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'mate  nss-o.oi’n !‘vp  with  r!»o  ;tiia>:ti*r§.  Ah'. 

AhtOVios  is  ton-  of  flu.- Hi.  bf&i ft  find  ^'»uL 

Fjvmt  his  bi0i:  puhitwh  in  ffe 
xvn.rLf^  it  iy  -no  /.k-stooi r t»i  emne  amoo|$ 
tinid^Ov  Ho  Ifioisolf  \r^V>  'tis(*t>y>' 
oro*i  hy  \\':d  o-r  \ );\ in  n •-•  • I » t i ft  >\  lo\oU;.  ill- 
paiii  on-  hc  o.  ;.,  dinner  work  dun  (m  i»»o  • 
..In^oti; ils  v>trAtovii»f*ot : nod'  ti'iorrfori',  (k? 
iOtv'v  • h‘0^.  ohiM.n-n  !-;  l a 00  'y'}\ «’»! .. 

T.h;  ■ \ v-.*  !•-  to-  • •:  -;-od:0.-  hill  a- 

i *^rl;v  ns-;  thuo  hi : Ope 

tin  0, A Ux  h ftH  h o*.-;  - .V  0;:;.r^  ,,f  r } | i t* f .V . 
h»  t%sef%  Ot.'V-  ;;K«vl  •"  m * ’ *.fO  ->]i:ii[ 

Mini  do::  ;0'd  | •.=  ! Or-  r . •>  .(nowhoO. 
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yhxuii?; ' ■ *.vh'  >x^V  ■ e^/tpod 

f rorti‘, ) Vf;.f ■ » Or  i;  >a<»v  I iv  vVonj?>  :» 

p.m  t ■’ : n h Hio  ■ ’ hro*. .>  h vm ton *> .- 

'dttwf  ■ : if- ' ■ j ; t jn? ■ ’-urn  for.o» « 

Ho  oo»(  tone  tho  ?.'.*•  *n  .vi;-.o-‘. 

hia  ign.orfma'  of  £;.•  oh.*,  v*  n*..  her  t.> 
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thing  most  delicately  joyous  in  an  allegro 
movement  by  Mozart,  and  light-hearted 
pleasure  and  pure  delight  in  a Volkmann 
waltz,  after  tragic  drama  in  the  Andante 
Cantabile  of  Tschaikowsky. 

There  were  moments  when  the  leader 
swung  his  whole  body  and  ploughed  deep 
furrows  with  his  arms,  to  express  the 
strength  and  depth  he  was  exacting. 
There  were  times  when  he  cried : “ Sit 
up! — Look  anxious!  Feel  it! — feel  it! 
Excited  now! — excited !”  And  there  were 
other  moments  when  only  the  softest  ex- 
pression on  his  face  could  indicate  the 
tenderness  of  tone  the  theme  required. 

There  was  not  a bar  that  failed  to  en- 
thrall those  few  of  us  present  who  were 
more  versed  in  common  human  feeling 
than  in  musical  technic. 

The  Andante  Cantabile  it  was  in 
which  master  and  pupils  were  “excited.” 
The  quieter  phrasing  of  human  woes 
had  passed,  and  in  rising  waves  of  mel- 
ody, surcharged  with  emotion,  the  plea 
and  revolt  of  those  who  toil  in  pain  were 
flung  dramatically  upon  the  ears  of  the 
heedless  world.  The  bows  rose  and  fell 
like  very  wands,  moving  faster  and 


faster  as  they  conjured  passion  from  the 
music-hoarding  strings  and  souls  from 
the  children  who  were  playing.  In  this 
stolid  old  house — once  mansion,  then  a 
tenement,  but  ever  the  theatre  of  trag- 
edies incident  to  man’s  existence — the 
violins,  violas,  and  the  ’cellos  sobbed 
out  the  majesty  of  human  grief  as  if 
in  a musical  history  of  the.  all  once 
enacted  in  its  walls.  The  old  stones 
shivered  in  the  pbtency  of  this  concen- 
trated tale  of  life,  where  birth  and  death 
and  joy  and  pain  and  work  and  rest 
had  passed  and  left  no  mark  behind, 
save  in  the  heart  of  one  who  could  cry 
it  forth  in  music. 

But  the  passion  fell,  as  passion  ever 
must,  and  in  quiet  strains,  half  telling 
of  the  joy  that  life’s  sadness  yet  imparts, 
the  composition  drew  towards  its  close 
with  a wonderful  theme  of  resignation. 
The  children  had  risen  with  the  motif  to 
excitement’s  divine  ardor;  they  return- 
ed to  the  calmer,  softer  mood  with  exqui- 
site feeling.  And  then  in  a tender,  faint 
peroration,  like  a query  to  the  Maker 
and  surrender  to  things  divinely  ordered, 
the  piece  came  in  beauty  to  its  end. 


The  Shadow 

BY  ELSIE  CASS  EIGNE  KING 

THROUGHOUT  the  echoing  sameness  of  the  days 
I listen  for  flu*  baby  laughter  sweet. 

The  little,  clamorous  voices  high  upraised 
In  quaint  demand,  the  patter  of  their  feet. 

Never  a tiny,  fluttering  robe,  or  shine 

Of  wayward  curls  through  the  long  hours  T see. 
Until  the  sun  seeks  shelter  in  the  west, 

And  great  moths  hover — then  they  come  to  me. 


In  misty  twilights  when  heart  barriers  fall 

Each  drowsy  head  in  the  soft  firelight  gleams. 
Nestled  all  warm  against  my  breast  they  lie, 
The  little,  unborn  children  of  my  dreams. 
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One  Artist  or  Two? 

BY  ARTHUR  Me E WEN 


WHY,”  asked  the  Rev.  John 
Bromley  of  Stanley  War- 
burton,  the  novelist,  “ will 
you  persist  in  maintaining  this  attitude 
toward  me?” 

The  two  men  were  in  Warburton’s  li- 
brary, his  workshop  and  lounging-room  in 
one — a place  of  easy  chairs  and  pictures 
and  delicately  shaded  lamps,  of  cigars 
and  decanters,  as  well  as  of  books  and 
proof-sheets  and  other  signs  of  the  lit- 
erary trade. 

“ Because  it’s  the  only  attitude  possible, 
naturally,”  answered  Warburton. 

The  clergyman  winced.  He  stood  with 
interlaced  fingers,  looking  down  on  his 
friend,  who  was  stretched  on  a chair, 
lazily  smoking  and  smiling  up  at  him. 

Mr.  Bromley’s  face  slowly  flushed  under 
that  smile.  It  was  not  a fine  face,  but 
handsome  nevertheless  in  its  masculine 
vigor,  earnestness  redeeming  the  open 
suggestion  of  sensuality  in  the  full, 
rounded  lines.  A broad-shouldered,  well- 
set-up,  passionate  man,  with  a thrill  in 
his  resonant  voice  and  the  orator’s  in- 
stinct for  gesture,  he  was  accustomed  to 
deference.  Ordinarily  his  manner,  mas- 
terful and  rather  important,  that  of  ope 
used  to  public  life,  a personage,  com- 
manded it.  But  there  was  not  a trace 
of  deference  in  Warburton’s  scrutiny 
and  smile. 

“ Stanley,”  said  the  preacher,  beginning 
a restless  walk  to  and  fro  in  his  red  per- 
turbation, “surely  there  must  be  some 
way  by  which  I can  convince  you  that  I 
am  sincere.  I implore  you  to  believe  me.” 

His  voice  quivered  with  appealing 
emotion. 

“ Capital !”  criticised  Warburton,  easily, 
his  elbows  on  the  chair’s  arms  and  his 
finger-tips  together.  “ Very  good,  very 
good  indeed.  A little  too  much  em- 
pressement,  perhaps,  but  still  very  good.” 

“ Good  God !”  cried  the  clergyman, 
crimson  to  the  ears.  “ How  can  you  take 
pleasure  in  tormenting  me?  You  are  a 


man  of  mind,  a man  of  sensibility,  a kind 
man,  as  I have  reason  to  know,  and  yet  in 
perfectly  cold  blood  you  sit  there  and 
torture  me.” 

“ Excellent !”  commented  Warburton. 

“ I had  high  hopes  of  you,  but  honestly  I 
never  expected  you  to  develop  to  this 
pitch  of  artistry.  By  Jove!  it’s  positive- 
ly wonderful.” 

“ Listen,  Warburton,”  pleaded  Mr. 
Bromley,  extending  his  hands,  palms  up- 
wards. “You  know  what  I have  done. 

You  know  that  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other  I have  swayed  au- 
diences and  become  a mighty  power  for 
good.  You  know  that,  under  Providence, 
many  thousands  owe  their  bettered  lives 
to  me.  You  know  that  I am  trusted  and 
honored  and  beloved.  You  know  that  I 
have  refused  worldly  reward,  that  I have 
declined  the  pastorate  of  important 
churches  and  remained  true  to  my  chosen 
work  at  sacrifice  of  money  and  ease. 
Others  know  me  as  you  know  me,  and 
yet  they  believe  in  me.  Why  not  you  ?” 

A murmured  “Admirable!”  and  a 
blown  ring  of  smoke  were  Warburton’s 
response  to  the  man  who  bent  over  him 
with  eyes  shining  and  features  working  in 
the  intensity  of  his  beseeching.  The  lazy 
smile  of  amused  approval  brought  from 
Mr.  Bromley  a quick  groan  and  goaded 
him  into  a resumption  of  his  excited  walk. 

“You  know,”  he  all  but  shouted,  and 
stopping  in  his  distressed  march  to  fling 
his  arms  above  his  head  in  fierce  protest, 

— “ you  know  that  my  position  in  the 
world,  in  the  world’s  esteem,  is  as  high 
os  your  own.  You  know — ’’ 

“Higher,”  smiled  Warburton.  “ Com- 
pared with  you  I have  no  place  at  all  in 
the  esteem  of  solid  respectability;  and  as 
for  the  women — ” 

“Pah!”  The  agitated  clergyman 
waved  a disgusted  hand.  “You  know 
that  I have  conquered  confidence  and  re- 
spect, that  the  best  in  the  land  accept  me 
as  an  equal.  I have  won  the  good  fight, 
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Warburton.  I entreat  you  to  believe  that 
I am  what  you  see  me,  what  the  world 
sees  me — a God-fearing  man  on  fire  with 
zeal  for  righteousness  and  the  saving  of 
souls.  Try  to  credit  my  sincerity,  I beg 
of  you.” 

“Jack,”  said  the  novelist  with  hearty 
approbation,  “there  isn’t  a living  man 
who  could  do  it  better.  If  I’d  dreamed 
it  was  in  you,  I’d  have  advised  the  stage 
instead  of  the  pulpit.  Do  you  know,  I’ve 
been  aching  to  put  you  in  a book,  but  I’m 
afraid  of  the  sensibilities  of  the  religious. 
I’ve  put  you  on  paper,  though.  Sit  down 
and  have  a cigar  and  I’ll  get  it.  Don’t 
smoke?  That’s  right.  Mortify  the  flesh, 
my  boy,  and  set  an  example  while  you 
denounce  the  sins  of  the  same.  So  Jack 
doesn’t  even  smoke!  Capital,  capital!” 
he  chuckled,  and  returned  from  his  desk 
with  a manuscript. 

The  clergyman,  outspreading  his  hands 
in  dejected  surrender,  sank  into  a chair. 

“ That  visit  to  San  Quentin  made  a 
tremendous  impression  on  me,”  said  War- 
burton,  laying  the  manuscript  upon  his 
knee  and  pointing  his  words  with  his 
cigar.  “ I set  it  all  down  the  same  night, 
for  I didn’t  want  to  lose  a shade  of  it 
while  it  was  fresh.  It  was  tremendous, 
the  whole  thing — a most  unusual  experi- 
ence and  a stunning  situation.  Seeing 
you  as  you  are  now,  a perfect  type  of  the 
ardent  and  aggressively  virtuous,  yet 
grave  and  decorous,  popular  preacher 
makes  the  temptation  to  recall  it  in  detail 
irresistible.  The  contrast’s  too  glaring 
for  art,  I’m  afraid — truth  often  is.  You 
won’t  have  a drink  of  anything  while  I 
read?  No,  of  course  not.  Quite  right, 
Jack;  it  wouldn’t  be  in  character.” 

His  tone  was  intimate,  friendly, 
charged  with  the  cordiality  of  amused 
disrespect. 

The  clergyman,  his  head  on  his  hand, 
sighed  patiently. 

“It  gave  me  a horrible  shock  to  see 
Jack  Bromley,”  read  Warburton.  “ The 
iron  door  clanged  open  and,  with  a uni- 
formed guard  behind  him,  he  came  into 
the  office,  his  hand  held  out,  his  step  light 
and  jaunty,  and  the  same  old  confident, 
impudent  smile — not  a hint  of  abash- 
ment in  him.  He  might  have  been  a 
fashionable  actor  making  his  entry  upon 
the  stage  in  genteel  comedy.  But  what 
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a Jack  to  see!  Gone  the  good  clothes,  the 
fine  linen  and  dainty  ties  he  was  so  fond 
of,  and  in  their  place  the  hideous  con- 
vict’s dress  of  broad  black  and  white 
stripes,  loose,  ill-shapen,  and  hanging  on 
him  like  bags — repulsive,  loathsome. 
One  would  as  soon  have  snakes  crawling 
on  his  body  as  those  dreadful  stripes.  He 
seated  himself  before  me,  and  in  throwing 
one  leg  over  the  other  obtruded  the  rough, 
heavy  shoe,  like  a day-laborer’s.  They 
had  cropped  him  close  and  shaved  him. 
The  absence  of  the  mustache  helped  to  ex- 
plain him.  That  large,  full-lipped,  loose 
mouth  fairly  shouted  self-indulgence. 
The  eyes,  set  too  close  together,  were  as 
bold  in  encountering  yours  and  as  laugh- 
ing as  ever. 

“ Any  other  man  in  a garb  so  grossly 
defiling  and  a situation  so  abysmally  hu- 
miliating would  at  least  have  been  em- 
barrassed. But  not  Jack.  His  gaze  met 
mine  without  defiance  or  challenge,  stead- 
ily, even  merrily.  The  horror  in  my  face 
diverted  him  rather. 

“‘And  four  years  of  this,’  I said  at 
last,  ‘hasn’t  crushed  you?’ 

“ ‘ Crushed  be  hanged !’  he  answered 
lightly.  * Why  should  it  crush  me  ? I 
don’t  like  it,  of  course;  nobody  could. 
But  I have  my  consolations.  They  treat 
me  as  well  as  they  can — I’ve  an  easy 
thing  as  commissary  of  the  officers’  mess 
— and  I’ve  plenty  to  read.’ 

“ ‘ But  the  horrible  degradation !’ 

“ ‘ That  depends  on  your  point  of  view, 
your  habit  of  mind.  If  you  let  others  do 
your  thinking  for  you  about  yourself 
your  decisions  would  be  conventional  and 
suicide  probable,  but  I do  my  own  think- 
ing, apply  my  own  standards.  To  others 
— to  you  with  the  rest,  no  doubt,  Stanley 
— there’s  nothing  left  of  me  but  what  you 
can  see — a caught  criminal,  an  outcast. 
Well,  I’m  all  that,  of  course,  socially  con- 
sidered, but  though  I’m  here  and  deserve 
to  be  here,  I’m  entirely  aware  that  I’m 
no  worse,  even  a good  deal  better,  than 
lots  who  have  the  good  luck  not  to  be 
here.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I do. 
After  all,  what  was  my  crime?  I needed 
money  and  forged  your  name  and — ” 

“ 6 And  the  names  of  others.  But  you’d 
never  have  been  here.  Jack,  if  it  had  lain 
with  me.’ 

“Jack’s  finger  went  to  his  forehead  in 
humorous  imitation  of  the  convict’s  hum- 
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ble  salute  to  the  officer,  but  his  eyes  made 
honest  acknowledgment. 

“ ‘ I know  that,  Stanley.  You're  no 
Philistine.  But,  as  I say,  what  did  I do? 
Forged  your  name  and  the  names  of  a 
few  other  friends  of  mine  for  no  great 
amounts,  and  every  one  of  you  was  better 
able  to  lose  the  money  than  I was  to  do 
without  it.  It  was  devilish  ungentleman- 
ly  in  them  to  round  on  me  as  they  did. 
But  if  they'd  realized  what  being  here 
really  meant  they  wouldn't  have  done  it, 
for  they  are  good  fellows  at  bottom,  con- 
found them!' 

“ I considered  him  as  he  sat  there  at 
ease,  unabashed,  a squalid  creature,  the 
damned  and  grinning  ghost  of  the  Jack 
Bromley  I had  known — characterless 
Jack,  debonair  Jack  that  everybody  liked 
and  nobody  respected ; the  educated  black 
6heep,  the  overdeft  lawyer  whom  none 
that  themselves  had  character  dared  to 
employ;  the  clever  fellow  who  knew  how 
to  order  a dinner  and  tell  a story  and  sing 
a song  and  mock  at  the  wise  and  prudent 
— the  clever  fellow  who  was  altogether  too 
clever  to  comprehend  the  usefulness  of 
common  honesty.  Better  men — which  is 
to  say  all  who  disapproved  of  him  and 
deplored  him  and  welcomed  his  company 
— envied  him  his  sunny  nature,  his  quick 
wits,  the  charm  that  won  him  friends. 
There  was  no  sense  of  responsibility  in 
him,  no  seriousness,  no  conception  of 
duty,  but  in  excess  an  incurable  gentle- 
manly distaste  for  work.  Yet  there  was 
no  malice  in  him  either,  and  with  equal 
good-will  he  would  do  a friend  a service 
or  plunder  him.  He  was  the  most  popu- 
lar man  of  his  club,  and  they  put  him  out 
for  cheating  at  cards,  and  couldn’t  ex- 
plain why  they  took  his  hand  afterwards. 
He  neglected  his  wife  and  was  unfaithful 
to  her,  and  never  gave  her  a harsh  word 
or  failed  to  be  gallant  and  affectionate; 
and  he  wasted  her  small  fortune  and 
pawned  her  diamonds,  and  she  loved  him 
consumedly.  Nobody  was  surprised  when 
the  law  laid  hold  of  him,  and  everybody 
was  sorry,  even  those  who  set  the  police 
upon  him.  They  would  have  spared  him 
when  their  resentment  cooled,  but  it  was 
too  late.  He  smiled  at  them  from  the 
witness-stand  in  unaffected  cordiality, 
and  testified  that  as  perjury  couldn't  pos- 
sibly help  him  he  would  spare  trouble  to 
all  involved  by  telling  the  truth. 


“‘Jack,'  I said  to  him,  proffering  the 
cigar  which  the  warden  permitted,  ‘ this 
indifference  of  yours  is  a pose  here.  You 
needn't  tell  me  that  you  are  wholly  the 
insensible,  scoffing  reprobate  you  let  the 
newspapers  picture  you.  Higher  consid- 
erations apart,  you  were  altogether  too 
appreciative  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
including  pleasant  company,  to  enjoy  be- 
ing in  hell.' 

“ ‘ Well,'  he  retorted,  his  voice  rising 
sharply,  ‘what  am  I to  do?  Be  humble 
and  contrite  and  make  favor  with  the 
chaplain  ? When  I'm  pointed  out  to  vis- 
itors, am  I to  bow  my  head  and  weep? 
When  the  reporters  come,  am  I to  wear 
my  heart  on  my  sleeve  and  supply  them 
with  columns  of  confessions  concerning 
the  tortures  suffered  by  a man  under 
whom  life  has  crashed,  leaving  him  amid 
the  wreck  with  remorse  and  self-scorn 
and  despair  for  his  cell  companions?  I 
take  what  fate  sends  and  grin  and  bear 
it.  It  may  be  a pose,  but  it's  me  just 
the  same.  I’m  a ruin.  All  I had,  all 
I prized,  is  gone.  Margaret  has  di- 
vorced me,  poor  girl.  I didn’t  think  it 
of  her,  but  the  friends  who  advised  were 
wise,  of  course.  I'm  bereft  of  everything 
I cared  to  have — stripped  bare.  But 
though  naked  I’m  not  ashamed,  and  no 
court  can  sentence  the  hope  out  of  me. 

I’m  not  beaten  yet.  French  is  next  to 
English  with  me,  and  I've  learned 
Spanish  here.  When  I'm  released  I'll  go 
to  Central  America  and  begin  over  again. 

I’m  told  it’s  a good  country  for  a man 
who  will  keep  straight,  and  if  I tire  of 
that,  why  I can  start  a revolution.' 

“ His  old  infectious  laugh  rang  out. 

“ A poignant  desire  to  help  the  man 
long  had  burned  in  me,  and  burned  the 
hotter  as  other  friends  became  forgetful. 

It  blazed  up  while  we  sat  there,  he  in  that 
revolting  dress. 

“‘Jack,’  I said,  ‘you  are  a thoroughly 
bad  egg.  You  have  been  cruel  as  death 
to  all  who  cared  for  you — you  have  broken 
as  fond  and  loyal  a heart  as  ever  beat  in 
a woman’s  breast.  But  I'll  do  you  the 
justice  to  believe  that  you  were  conscious 
of  no  cruelty.  You  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  without  a heart  yourself.  The 
amiability,  the  gayety  of  spirit  that  made 
you  winning,  had  its  seat  in  utter  selfish- 
ness. You  could  not  trouble  yourself  to 
be  ill-natured  or  in  little  things  unkind. 
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It  was  pleasant  to  be  good-humored. 
Your  gregarious  instinct  is  strong,  and 
that  gave  you  your  love  of  oompanion- 
ship.  The  companions  thought  you  were 
enjoying  it  because  you  liked  them;  it 
was  because  you  liked  yourself.  You 
never  liked  anybody  but  yourself  much — 
you  haven’t  it  in  you.  You  are  the  best 
imitation  of  a good  fellow  I ever  saw,  and 
as  irredeemable  a rascal  as  ever  lived.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  I say,  Warburton,’  he  laughed, 
‘ drawing  flattering  portraits  is  hardly  in 
your  line,  is  it?' 

“ 4 Yes,  it  is.  It’s  no  small  thing  to  be 
perfect,  Jack,  and  you  are  perfect  of 
your  kind.  You  came  into  the  world 
without  moral  sense,  and  can  no  more 
avoid  being  what  you  are  than  a tiger  cub 
can  help  being  pretty  and  graceful  and 
ravenous.  I never  sat  in  judgment  on 
you  to  blame  or  approve — nobody  of  sense 
ever  did.  You  are  beyond  any  normal 
man’s  judgment.  You  have  interested 
me  immensely  as  a rogue,  for  as  a rogue 
you  are  beautifully  complete.  Even  the 
rudiments  of  the  virtues  are  not  in  you, 
and  respectability  is  as  foreign  to  your 
comprehension  as  to  any  of  the  ancestral 
Quadrumana.  All  your  impulses  are  ne- 
farious, all  your  purposes  crooked.  I’m 
awfully  fond  of  you.  Jack.  You’re  per- 
fect. No  artist  can  resist  you,  and  I’m 
an  artist.  You  give  me  utter  pleasure — 
quite  thrill  me.’ 

“ ‘ Thanks,’  he  said,  unruffled.  4 These 
tributes  are  gratifying,  naturally,  but  can 
you  do  anything  to  get  me  out  of  this?’ 

44 ‘ As  a responsible  member  of  society,’ 
I replied,  ‘ I would  keep  you  here  for  life 
if  I could.  That  is  what  I said  to  the 
Governor  yesterday.’ 

“‘The  Governor?’  Jack  was  interest- 
ed, startled. 

“‘Yes;  I went  to  see  him  before  com- 
ing here.  He  asked  me  if  I honestly 
thought  a man  of  your  character  should 
be  turned  loose  a single  day  before  the 
end  of  your  ten-year  term  to  prey  upon 
the  community — for  prey  you  would,  of 
course,  Jack.  My  answer  was  that  you 
were  an  incurable  scoundrel,  and  that  my 
judgment,  as  a moral  man,  as  a citizen, 
was  that  clemency  to  you  would  be  a 
crime  against  society,  but  that  as  an 
artist  I admired  you  and  disliked  your 
being  wasted.  Besides,  I let  him  know 
that  you  were  a friend  of  mine,  and  that  it 


pained  me  to  see  a human  being  so  inno- 
cent of  any  sense  of  guilt  suffer — and  you 
couldn’t  have  a sense  of  guilt.  Jack,  even 
if  you’d  poisoned  me  after  forging  my 
name.  The  Governor  and  I were  boys 
together,  and  he  is  not  without  humor. 
He  said  he  liked  you,  himself,  personally, 
while  officially  you  shocked  him,  and  that 
he  entered  into  my  views  entirely.  He 
agrees  to  have  you  paroled  to  oblige  me 
and  to  please  his  own  undignified  inclina- 
tion toward  occasional  indulgence  in  the 
eccentric.  You’ll  be  put  back  again 
should  you  not  behave  yourself.’ 

“‘Behave  myself!’  Jack  cried,  half 
rising  in  his  excitement.  ‘You  bet  I 
will !’ 

“ ‘ No;  you  won’t,’  I said  quietly.  ‘ You 
can’t.  But  calm  yourself.  You’re  not 
going  to  get  out  without  conditions.  It 
all  lies  with  me,  and  the  penitentiary 
doors  will  not  swing  open  to  you  for 
another  six  years  unless  you  engage  to 
place  yourself  unreservedly  in  my  hands. 
If  you  break  your  word  and  bolt  I’ll 
have  you  back,  no  matter  at  what  cost 
of  money.  You’re  precious  to  me.  You 
are  to  be  my  slave,  you  rogue — you  per- 
fect rogue!’ 

“ ‘ What,’  he  asked,  doubtfully  and  a 
trifle  frightened, — ‘ what  is  it  you  want 
me  to  do?’ 

“‘Put  Central  America  out  of  your 
mind.  You  are  to  stay  right  in  San 
Francisco  at  first.’ 

“ ‘ To  do  what  ? How  am  I to  make 
my  living?’ 

“ ‘ I’ll  care  for  that.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, would  you  like  to  do?’ 

“‘I’m  not  particular  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Any  honest  employment 
that — ’ 

“ ‘ I expected  that.  Your  environment 
has  made  you  moral.  Any  commonplace 
person  would  have  said  what  you’ve  said, 
and  without  a glimmer  of  perception  of 
the  folly  of  it.  You  have  no  aptitude  for 
honesty,  so  why  mar  your  perfection  by 
forcing  you  into  any  line  that’s  against 
your  grain  and  would  be  certain  to  ulti- 
mate in  mortifying  failure?  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  discover  an  employment  that 
will  give  play  to  your  talent — something 
roguish,  something  attractively  fraudu- 
lent that  shall  yield  the  maximum  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  yourself  and  the 
minimum  of  harm  to  others.  There  must 
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be  no  risk  of  a return  here.  You  shall 
eschew  crime.  Jack,  but  in  order  to  be 
yourself,  to  find  true  expression,  to  be 
the  artist  in  action  you  are  capable  of 
being,  you  must  be  a rogue.  It  would  be 
a sin  against  nature  to  set  you  at  honora- 
ble work.  You  shall  be  a happy  man, 
Jack,  and  perhaps  a useful  one — who 
knows?  To  have  a gift  and  liberty  to 
exercise  it,  that  is  the  finest  pleasure 
life  holds.  You,  Jack,  have  a gift  for 
villainy,  and  art  to  you  is  to  be  a villain. 
You  shall  live  for  art.  I have  deter- 
mined that  you  shall  be  an  evangelist.’ 

“‘Me?  Me  an  evangelist?’  He  shook 
with  the  absurdity. 

“ ‘ There,’  I explained,  ‘ you  are  com- 
monplace again.  The  incongruity  of 
your  real  self  with  the  assumed  character 
of  preacher  strikes  you  humorously.  You 
must  bid  good-by  to  humor.  It  is  out  of 
place  in  the  pulpit.  The  path  of  serious- 
ness is  before  you,  as  a repentant  and  re- 
formed man.’ 

“ ‘ Me  a preacher !’  he  chuckled,  his  eyes 
dancing.  ‘ But  can  I be  a hypocrite  ? I 
never  was.  Can  I keep  it  up  ?’ 

“‘You  can.  You  are  shallow  and 
soulless  and  without  the  grace  of  shame. 
Therefore  you  should  make  a good  actor. 
And  the  pleasure  of  being  one  thing  while 
pretending  to  be  another  will  grow  upon 
you.  It  will  gratify  your  congenital  pro- 
pensity to  defraud,  give  you  that  luxu- 
rious sense  of  superiority  a rogue  always 
has  when  deceiving  honest  men. 

“ ‘ But  listen  to  me  now  with  all  your 
mind.  There  is  one  thing  I insist  on. 
Your  fraud  must  be  sustained.  Your  de- 
ception must  be  consistent  with  itself. 
No  moments  of  relaxation,  understand,  in 
which  to  intimates  you  confide  your  hy- 
pocrisy. Not  even  with  me,  from  the  mo- 
ment your  conversion  is  proclaimed,  must 
you  for  one  instant  abandon  your  role. 
Face  me  out  if  I laugh  at  you.  In  our 
closest,  safest  privacy  you  are  to  be  the 
new  Jack,  the  regenerated  Jack,  the  moral 
and  exhorting  Jack.  When  you  are  alone 
you  may  do  as  you  like  and  blaspheme  for 
relief,  but  I’d  advise  against  it.  Try  to 
impose  on  yourself  if  you  can.  The  ef- 
fort will  help  you  to  impose  on  others.’ 

“‘But  why,’  he  asked,  curiously,  ‘do 
you  want  to  father  this  fraud,  to  create 
this  serial  story  of  hypocrisy?  Where  do 
you  come  in  V 


“ ‘ It  is  my  business  to  create  serial 
stories.  I want  to  see  a story  of  mine 
lived.  I shall  view  you  as  a work  of  art, 
delight  in  you  as  a work  of  art,  and  I 
shall  have  the  joy  of  being  the  crea- 
tive artist.’ 

“ ‘ For  a moral  man,  a scrupulous  man, 
a literary  swell  and  a reputable  citizen,’ 
ventured  J ack,  ‘ isn’t  this  rather  a queer 
game  for  you  to  be  in?  Mightn’t  it  be 
classed  as,  as — well,  say  wicked,  by  the 
fastidious?  I’m  no  judge  myself,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  imposing  a person  of 
my  disposition  and  record  on  the  public 
as  a preacher  is — is  about  the  limit.’ 

“ ‘ I have  considered  my  civic  duty,  and 
I’ll  take  the  responsibility  of  the  moral 
consequences  to  society.  You  can’t  do 
harm.  Act  your  part  well  and  you  may 
do  good.  If  you  fall  into  scandalous  ways, 
that  will  end  your  preaching  career  and 
the  serial  will  close.’ 

“ ‘ But  how  about  the  sermons  ? I’m 
versatile,  but  that  sort  of  thing — ’ 

“ ‘ I’ll  write  them  for  you  to  begin 
with.  Do  you  consent  to  the  career  and 
the  conditions?’ 

“‘Do  I consent?  Wouldn’t  you, 
wouldn’t  any  man,  to  get  out  of  this?’ 

“ ‘ No,  any  man  wouldn’t.  I wouldn’t. 
But  that  isn’t  the  question.  Will  you?’ 

“‘I  will,’  promised  Jack,  and  clinched 
it  with  an  oath  so  offensive  and  fervid 
that  there  could  remain  no  doubt  of 
his  sincerity.” 

Putting  aside  the  manuscript,  and 
smiling  at  the  Rev.  John  Bromley,  War- 
burton  said: 

“ And  that  all  happened  only  five 
years  ago.  Look  at  you  now.  Jack — fa- 
mous, revered,  eaintly  and  sleek  and 
prosperous !” 

“Yes,  only  five  years  ago.”  agreed  the 
clergyman,  composedly,  his  shoulders 
braced,  his  face  firm,  even  stern.  “ I was 
all  that  you  describe.  Many  as  had  been 
my  offences,  none  was  so  base  as  the  one 
you  instigated  and  superintended.  Black 
with  sin  and  crime  I dared  to  go  among 
the  people  of  God  and  profess  to  be  one 
of  them.  I arose  at  their  meetings  and 
used  the  language  of  repentance.  That 
they  should  be  amazed  at  and  rejoice  in 
the  conversion  of  a sinner  so  vile  and  so 
notorious  in  his  vileness  was  not  strange. 
Before  a gathering  of  ministers  I spoke 
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with  a power  of  brain  and  a skill  of  ex- 
pression which  convinced  them,  orators 
themselves,  that  my  gifts  were  excep- 
tional and  should  be  employed.  That  ad- 
dress, which  opened  the  way  for  me,  was 
not  mine,  but  yours.  I became,  as  you 
know,  the  leading  figure  at  revivals — first 
here  at  home,  and  then  in  many  places, 
for  my  repute  speedily  spread.  My  work 
was  marvellously  successful.” 

“Yes,  you  really  did  me  credit.  Jack. 
A more  fiery  exhorter  never  alarmed  and 
won  the  unregenerate.  I knew  you  had 
it  in  you.” 

“ But  what  you  did  not  know  then,  and 
do  not  know  now,  is  that  what  began  in 
fraud  became  sincere.  In  searching  for 
reasons  that  would  move  others  to  forsake 
their  sins  I found  them  for  myself.  I 
discovered  my  own  soul.  I that  had  been 
blind  learned  to  see.  I who  had  been  the 
worst  of  men  and  satisfied  in  my  sins  be- 
came conscious  of  my  lost  state.  There 
was  a dreadful  struggle,  but  strength  was 
given  me  to  do  right.  I made  public  con- 
fession of  my  false  character  as  a preach- 
er, remember — told  the  whole  story  of  my 
plan  to  adopt  the  career  of  an  evangelist 
as  I would  have  adopted  that  of  an  actor 
or  a housebreaker.” 

“It  was  splendid,  an  inspiration,  Jack, 
a dazzling  coup.  Jove!  I admired  you. 
It  was  art  beyond  my  finest  conception  of 
you  as  a work  of  my  own.  But  I admit 
you  gave  me  a bad  quarter  of  an  hour; 
for  as  I sat  listening  to  you — and  you 
were  nobly  impressive  in  your  pathetic 
manly  candor.  Jack, — I feared  you  might 
not  know  when  to  stop;  that,  carried  away 
by  your  role  of  penitent  and  confessing 
hypocrite,  you  might  Reveal  my  share  in 
putting  you  on  the  boards.  I know  the 
intoxication  of  the  artistic  impulse,  and 
could  have  forgiven  you,  however  un- 
pleasant the  consequences  to  me  might 
have  been — for  the  public  is  inartistic,  and 
would  not  have  understood  or  sympathized 
with  my  experiment  in  launching  you. 
Your  restraint  was  decent  of  you.  It 
proved  that  somewhere  in  that  unmoral 
rogue’s  nature  of  yours  you  have  some 
capacity  for  the  sentiment  of  gratitude.” 

“ It  was  gratitude  that  withheld  me.  I 
was  grateful  then,  but  I question  whether 
I had  reason  to  be.  You  liberated  me 
from  that  earthly  hell,  yes,  and  that  was 
as  deep  a service  as  one  man  could  render 


another,  but,  after  all,  gratitude  must  go 
to  motives.  It  was  not  out  of  kindness 
to  me  that  you  concerned  yourself  with 
my  fate,  but  in  mere  obedience  to  your 
perverted  sense  of  art.  You  were  com- 
mitting a crime  as  truly  as  I committed 
that  which  sent  me  to  my  cell.  Should 
I then  be  grateful  to  you,  I whose  freedom 
was  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  your 
wicked  purpose  to  foist  me  upon  the 
world  as  a preacher  of  God’s  Word?  I 
doubt  it,  though  my  heart  warms  toward 
you  still.” 

“ Excellently  reasoned.  Jack,”  Warbur- 
ton  complimented.  “ But  trust  your  in- 
stinct to  be  ungrateful.  It’s  not  your 
heart  that  warms  toward  me,  for  you 
have  none.  It’s  the  good  nature  of  the 
rogue.  Yet  you  have  some  reason  to  be 
grateful,  for  though  it  was  chiefly  as  an 
artist  that  I befriended  you,  I did,  and  do, 
really  like  you.  I like  you  much  better 
now  than  I did  then,  too,  for  you  compel 
my  respect.  In  the  past  you  were  a rogue 
by  nature  merely,  an  automatic  rascal; 
now  you  are  a self-conscious  rogue,  and 
therefore  an  artist.  You  are  so  much  of 
an  artist,  so  much  better  a one  than  I 
set  out  to-  create,  that  I’m  ready  to  soften 
the  original  conditions  a little.  Here- 
after you  may  drop  the  preacher  and  be 
yourself  with  me — but  with  nobody  else, 
mind.  Help  yourself  to  the  decanter  and 
light  a cigar.” 

The  clergyman  smiled  ruefully  and 
shook  his  head. 

“ I wonder,  Warburton,”  he  said,  “ if 
you  have  no  moral  sense  ?” 

“ None  where  you  are  concerned,  Jack. 
If  I had,  you  wouldn’t  be  here.  What! 
you  still  won’t  smoke?  You  insist  on 
sticking  to  the  conditions?  Well,  that’s 
creditable  to  you  as  an  artist,  but,  to  be 
frank,  you  begin  to  bore  me.” 

“ Warburton,”  Bromley  asked,  rising 
and  reaching  for  his  gloves,  “ do  you 
not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a change 
of  character  as  the  result  of  a mental 
and  moral  awakening?” 

“ Of  course.” 

“ Then  why  not  try  to  believe  that  this 
has  happened  to  me?” 

“ That  kind  of  an  awakening  comes  to 
normal  men  who  have  gone  astray.  You 
were  never  normal.  Morally  speaking. 
Jack,  you  were  bom  an  albino.” 

“ Stanley,  what  proofs  of  the  reality  of 
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the  awakening  could  any  man  give  that  I 
have  not  given?  My  life  is  clean  and  it 
is  beneficently  employed.  The  wife  whom 
I wronged,  God  pity  her,  has  returned  to 
me.  The  money  earned  by  my  labor  has 
been  used  to  make  restitution  to  those 
whom  I despoiled — yourself  among  them.” 

“ A fine  touch,  Jack.  I’ve  never  cashed 
your  check.  I prize  it  far  above  its 
money  value.  I lifted  my  hat  to  you  as 
an  artist  when  it  arrived.” 

The  clergyman  put  on  his  overcoat  and 
his  gloves,  meditating  the  while.  Taking 
up  his  cane,  he  said : 

“ We  seem  to  have  changed  places 
somehow,  Stanley.  I had  no  moral  sense 
when  you  made  your  fantastic  proposal  to 
me  five  years  ago, — no  more  than  you 
appear  to  have  now.  I was  a criminal  in 
stripes,  the  utter  rogue  you  saw  me  to  be 
and  called  me.  You  are  a man  of  posi- 
tion, of  reputation,  of  decorous  life,  and 
I know  that  you  would  shrink  in  abhor- 
rence from  doing  any  of  the  acts  that  I 
did  with  a dead  conscience  and  a light 
and  abandoned  heart.  But  this  absorp- 
tion of  yours  in  the  artistic  is  perverting 
and  callousing  you  as  loose  living  and  dis- 
honesty perverted  and  calloused  me  until 
all  perception  of  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  was  gone.  Beware,  Stan- 
ley, beware  of  what  your  distorted  love 
of  art  may  lead  to  if  you  practise  with 
human  lives  as  you  practised  with  mine.” 

“Superb!”  exclaimed  Warburton,  ex- 
tending his  hand  in  impulsive  enthusi- 
asm. “Preaching  to  me — Jack  Bromley 
actually  preaching  to  me!  Oh,  it’s  trans- 
cendent! Jack,  it’s  the  touch  of  genius; 
mere  talent  couldn’t  achieve  it.  It’s  art, 
consummate  art!  You  are  out  of  my 
hands  and  your  own  creator !” 

Bromley  took  the  proffered  hand. 

“ After  all,”  he  said,  at  the  end  of 
a pause  and  in  a gush  of  feeling, 
“ everything  I have  become  I owe  to 
you,  Stanley.  You  were  good  to  me, 
and  in  your  heart  was  kindness  for 
the  crushed  and  guilty  wretch  you 
visited  in  prison.  I am  grateful,  and 
ever  will  be.  And  because  of  that  grati- 
tude, Stanley,  because  of  my  knowledge 
of  how  good  and  generous  a nature  is 
yours,  I fear  for  you  and  yearn  over  you. 
Beware,  I tell  you  again,  of  this  passion 
for  experiment,  for  seeing  these  theories 
in  art  work  out,  when  the  medium  in 


which  you  work  is  human  life.  Indulged 
passions  grow  and  master  their  victims. 

If  you  are  careless  of  others’  souls  you 
may  become  careless  of  your  own.  Were 
the  successful  commission  of  a difficult 
crime  to  appeal  to  you  as  a problem,  the 
time  might  come  when  it  would  turn  it- 
self from  a problem  into  a temptation.” 

“ That’s  the  artist  in  you  speaking. 
Jack,”  applauded  Warburton.  “But,  be- 
ing a criminal,  you  fail  to  comprehend  the 
gulf  fixed  in  the  non-criminal  nature 
between  crimes  of  the  imagination  and 
crimes  of  performance.  Yet  I do  admit 
there’s  danger,  as  you  say — not  for  me, 
to  be  sure,  but  for  less  clear-mi.nded, 
weaker-fibered  men.” 

“Pray  God  you  are  right,  my  friend, 
my  true  friend,  though  I cannot  compel 
your  belief  in  me  as  I am — in  the  changed 
man,  who  repented  himself  of  himself 
with  an  agony  like  that  of  the  thief  on 
the  cross.  But  it  will  come.  Yes,  you 
will  know  the  new  Jack,  the  real  Jack, 
the  Jack  who  is  what  he  seems  now  as 
truly  as  he  was  the  Jack  you  thought  him 
when  he  rotted  in  prison  and  you  succored 
him.  I shall  pray  for  that,  Stanley.  God 
bless  you,  dear  friend — dear  old  boy!” 

Warburton  laughed  cordially  at  thi9 
return  to  the  language  of  the  past,  and 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  And  he  was 
excited  when  the  other  had  gone,  grew 
half  tipsy  with  pleasure,  walking  about 
the  room  and  murmuring  to  himself. 

“ What  an  admirable  scoundrel  1 What 
a finished  rascal!  What  a perfect  rogue! 

Oh,  I must  brave  the  prejudices  and  put 
him  in  a book — I really  must.  Keeping  it 
up  with  me  as  he  does,  and  doing  it  so 
beautifully,  too,  so  convincingly,  by  Jove! 

It’s  not  surprising  that  he  deceives  the 
very  elect.  Anybody  but  myself  would 
be  taken  in — anybody,  by  Heaven!” 

He  stopped  short,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments stood  still,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  carpet,  his  brow  wrinkled  in  thought 
— thought  evidently  both  startling  and 
perplexing.  “I  wonder?”  he  breathed. 
“What  a miracle  in  morals  it  would  be! 

I wonder?” 

Without,  in  the  cool  evening  air,  the 
Rev.  John  Bromley,  on  his  way  to  the  re- 
vival meeting,  the  pressure  of  Warbur- 
ton’s  hand  warm  upon  his  shoulder, 
smiled  to  himself ; and  the  smile  was  not 
that  of  discouragement,  but  of  hope. 
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The  Slave-Trade  of  To-day* 

BY  HENRY  W.  NE VINSON 

PART  IV.— “ THE  HUNGRY  COUNTRY  ” 


I WAS  going  east  along  the  main  trade 
route — the  main  slave  route — by  which 
the  Bihean9  pass  to  and  fro  in  their 
traffic  with  the  interior.  It  is  but  a con- 
tinuation of  the  track  from  Benguela, 
on  the  coast,  through  the  district  of  Bih6, 
and  it  follows  the  long  watershed  of 
Central  Africa  in  the  same  way.  The 
only  place  where  that  watershed  is  broken 
is  at  the  passage  of  the  Cuanza,  which 
rises  far  south  of  the  bank  of  high 
ground,  but  has  made  its  way  northward 
through  it  at  a point  some  three 
days’  journey  east  of  the  Bihfean  fort 
at  Belmonte,  and  so  reaches  the  sea 
on  the  west  coast,  not  very  far  be- 
low Loanda. 

It  forms  the  frontier  of  Bih£,  dividing 
that  race  of  traders  from  the  primitive 
and  savage  tribes  of  the  interior.  But 
on  both  sides  along  its  banks  and  among 
its  tributaries  you  find  the  relics  of 
other  races  of  very  different  character 
from  the  Biheans — the  Luimbi,  whose 
women  still  wear  the  old  coinage  of 
white  cowry-shells  in  their  hair,  and  the 
Luchazi,  who  support  their  loads  with 
a strap  round  their  foreheads,  like  the 
Swiss,  and  whose  women  dress  their  hair 
with  red  mud,  and  carry  their  babies 
straddled  round  the  hip  instead  of  round 
the  back. 

Going  eastward  along  this  pathway 
into  the  interior,  I had  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Cuanza  one  evening  towards  the 
end  of  the  wet  season.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing hard,  but  at  sunset  there  was  a sullen 
clear  which  left  the  country  steaming 
with  damp.  On  my  left  I could  hear 

* Between  the  time  of  writing  this  arti- 
cle and  that  which  appeared  in  the  October 
Magazine,  Mr.  Nevinson  made  the  difficult 
journey  from  the  coast  to  Bih£,  through  the 
wilderness,  a distance  of  400  or  500  miles. — 
Editor. 


the  roar  of  the  Cuanza  rapids,  where  the 
river  divides  among  rocky  islands  and 
rushes  down  in  breakers  and  foam.  And 
far  away,  across  the  river’s  broad  valley, 

I could  see  the  country  into  which  I 
wa9  going — straight  line  after  line  of 
black  forest,  with  the  mist  rising  in 
pallid  lines  between.  It  was  like  a dreary 
skeleton  of  the  earth. 

Such  was  my  first  sight  of  “ the 
Hungry  Country  ” — that  accursed  stretch 
of  land  which  reaches  from  just  beyond 
the  Cuanza  almost  to  the  Portuguese  fort 
at  Mashiko.  How  far  that  may  be  in 
miles  I cannot  say  exactly.  A rapid 
messenger  will  cover  the  distance  in 
seven  days,  but  it  took  me  nine,  and  it 
takes  most  people  ten  or  twelve.  My 
carriers  had  light  loads,  and  in  spite  of 
almost  continuous  fevers  and  poisoned  feet 
we  went  fast,  walking  from  six  till  two 
or  even  four  o’clock  without  food,  so  that, 
even  allowing  for  delays  at  the  deep 
morasses  and  rivers  and  the  long  climbs 
up  the  forest  hills,  I think  we  cannot 
have  averaged  less  than  twenty  miles  a 
day,  and  probably  we  often  made  twenty- 
five.  I should  say  that  the  distance  from 
the  Cuanza  to  Mashiko  must  be  some- 
where about  250  miles,  and  it  is  Hungry 
Country  nearly  the  whole  way. 

Still  less  is  it  certain  how  far  the  dis- 
trict extends  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  I have  often  looked  from  the  top 
of  its  highest  uplands,  where  a gap  in  the 
trees  gave  me  a view,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  something  beyond.  But,  though 
the  hill  might  be  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  I could  never  get  a sight  of  any- 
thing but  forest,  and  still  more  forest, 
till  the  waves  of  the  land  ended  in  a 
long,  straight  line  of  blue — almost  as 
straight  and  blue  as  the  sea — and  nothing 
but  forest  all  the  way,  with  not  a trace 
of  man.  Yet  the  whole  country  is  well 
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watered.  Deep  and  clear  streams  run 
down  the  middle  of  the  open  marshes 
between  the  hills.  For  the  first  day  or 
two  of  the  journey  they  flow  back  into 
the  Cuanza  basin,  but  when  you  have 
climbed  the  woody  heights  beyond,  you 
find  them  running  north  into  the  Kasai, 
that  great  tributary  of  the  Congo,  and 
south  into  the  Lungwebungu  or  the 
Luena,  the  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi. 
At  some  points  you  stand  at  a distance 
of  only  two  days’  journey  from  the 
Kasai  and  the  Lungwebungu.  on  either 
side,  and  there  is  water  flowing  into  them 
all  the  year  round.  In  Africa  it  is  al- 
most always  the  want  of  water  that  makes 
a Hungry  Country,  but  here  the  rule 
does  not  hold. 

At  first  I thought  the  character  of  the 
soil  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  desert. 
Except  for  the  black  morasses,  it  is  a 
loose  white  sand  from  end  to  end.  The 
sand  drifts  down  the  hills  like  snow, 
and  banks  itself  up  along  any  sheltered 
or  level  place,  till  as  you  plod  through 
it  hour  after  hour,  almost  ankle-deep, 
while  your  shadow  gradually  swallows 
itself  up  as  the  sun  climbs  the  sky,  your 
only  thought  becomes  a longing  for  water 
and  a longing  for  one  small  yard  of  solid 
ground.  The  trees  are  poor  and  barren, 
and  I noticed  that  the  farther  I went  the 
soft  joints  of  the  grasses,  which  ought 
to  be  sweet,  became  more  and  more  bitter, 
till  they  tasted  like  quinine. 

This  may  be  the  cause  of  another  thing 
I noticed.  All  living  creatures  in  this 
region  are  crazy  for  salt,  just  like  oxen 
on  a “ sour  ” veldt.  Salt  is  far  the  best 
coinage  you  can  take  among  the  Chibok- 
we.  I do  not  mean  our  white  table-salt. 
They  reject  that  with  scorn,  thinking  it 
is  sugar  or  something  equally  useless; 
but  for  the  coarse  and  dirty  “ bay- 
salt  ” they  will  sell  almost  anything,  and 
a pinch  of  it  is  a greater  treat  to  a 
child  than  a whole  bride-cake  would  be 
in  England. 

I have  tested  it  especially  with  the 
bees  that  swarm  in  these  forests  and 
produce  most  of  the  beeswax  that  goes 
to  Europe.  I first  noticed  their  love  of 
salt  when  I salted  some  water  one  after- 
noon in  the  vain  hope  of  curing  the 
poisoned  sores  on  my  feet.  In  half  an 
hour  the  swarms  of  bees  had  driven  me 
from  my  tent.  I was  stung  ten  times, 


and  had  to  wait  about  in  the  forest  till 
the  sun  set,  when  the  bees  vanished,  as 
by  signal. 

Another  afternoon  I tested  them  by 
putting  a heap  of  sugar,  a paper  smeared 
with  condensed  milk,  and  a bag  of  salt 
tightly  wrapped  up  in  tar-paper  side  by 
side  on  the  ground.  I gave  them  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  I found  nothing  on 
the  sugar,  five  flies  on  the  milk,  and  the 
tar-paper  so  densely  covered  with  bees 
that  they  overlapped  each  other  as  when 
they  swarm.  For  want  of  anything  bet- 
ter, they  will  fight  over  a sweaty  shirt 
in  the  same  way;  and  once,  by  the  banks 
of  a stream,  they  sent  all  my  carriers 
howling  along  the  path  by  creeping  up 
under  their  loin-cloths.  The  butterflies 
seek  salt  also.  If  you  spread  out  a damp 
rag  anywhere  in  tropical  Africa,  you  will 
soon  have  brilliant  butterflies  on  it.  But 
if  you  add  a little  salt  in  the  Hungry 
Country,  the  rag  will  be  a blaze  of  colors, 
unless  the  bees  come  and  drive  the  but- 
terflies off. 

As  I said,  the  natives  feel  the  longing 
too.  Among  the  Chibokwe,  the  women 
burn  a marsh-grass  into  a potash  powder 
as  a substitute;  and  if  a native  squats 
down  in  front  of  you,  puts  out  a long 
pink  tongue  and  strokes  it  appealingly 
with  his  finger,  you  may  know  it  is  salt 
he  wants.  The  scarcity  has  become  worse 
since  the  Belgians,  following  their  usual 
highwayman  methods,  have  robbed  the 
natives  of  the  great  salt-pans  in  the 
south  of  the  Congo  State  and  made  them 
a trade  monopoly. 

In  the  character  of  the  soil,  then, 
there  seemed  to  be  sufficient  reason  for 
the  name  of  the  country,  and  I should 
have  been  satisfied  with  it  but  for  dis- 
tinct evidences  that  a few  spots  along 
the  path  have  been  inhabited  not  so  very 
long  ago.  Here  and  there  you  come  upon 
plants  which  grow  generally  or  only  on 
the  site  of  deserted  villages  or  fields; 
such  as  the  atundwa  — a plant  with 
branching  fronds  that  smell  like  walnut 
leaves.  It  yields  a fruit  whose  hard  and 
crimson  case  just  projects  from  the 
ground  and  holds  a gray  bag  of  seeds, 
very  sour,  and  almost  as  good  to  eat  or 
drink  as  lemons.  But  still  more  definite 
is  the  evidence  of  travellers,  like  the 
missionary  explorer  Mr.  Arnot,  who  first 
traversed  the  country  over  twenty  years 
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they  tried  to  run  back  to  their  homes. 
So  it  is  that  the  trees  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Hungry  Country  bear  shackles 
in  profusion  — shackles  for  the  hands, 
shackles  for  the  feet,  shackles  for  three 
or  four  slaves  who  are  clamped  together 
at  night.  The  drivers  hang  them  up 
with  the  idea  of  using  them  again  when 
they  return  for  the  next  consignment  of 
human  merchandise;  but,  as  a rule,  I 
think,  they  find  it  easier  to  make  new 
shaekles  ns  they  are  wanted. 

A shackle  is  easily  made.  A native  hacks 
out  an  oblong  hole  in  a log  of  wood  with 
an  axe;  it  must  be  big  enough  for  two 
hands  or  two  feet  to  pass  through,  and 
then  a wooden  pin  is  driven  through  the 
hole  from  side  to  side,  so  that  the  hands 
or  feet  cannot  stir  until  it  is  drawn  out 
again.  The  two  hands  or  feet  do  not 
necessarily  belong  to  the  same  person. 
You  find  shaekles  of  various  ages — some 
quite  new,  with  the  marks  of  the  axe 
fresh  upon  them,  some  old  and  half 
eaten  by  ants.  But  none  can  be  very 
old,  for  in  Africa  all  dead  wood  quickly 
disappears,  and  this  is  a proof  that  the 
slave-trade  did  not  really  end  after  the 
war  of  1902,  as  easy-going  officials  are 
fond  of  assuring  us. 

When  I speuk  of  the  shackles  beside 
the  Cuanza,  I do  not  mean  that  this  is 
the  only  place  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  You  will  see  them  scattered 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Hungry 
Country;  in  fact,  I think  they  are  thick- 
est at  about  the  fifth  day's  journey.  They 
generally  hang  on  low  bushes  of  quite 
recent  growth,  and  are  most  frequent  by 
the  edge  of  tin*  marshes.  T cannot  say 
why.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  in 
their  distribution.  I have  been  assured 
that  each  shackle  represents  the  death  of 
a slave,  and,  indeed,  one  often  finds  the 
remains  of  a skeleton  beside  a shackle. 
But  the  shaekles  are  so  numerous  that  if 
the  slaves  died  at  that  rate,  even  slave- 
trading would  hardly  pay,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  profit  on  every  man  or  woman 
who  is  brought  safely  through.  It  may 
often  happen  that  a sick  shrve  drags  him- 
self to  the  water  and  dies  there.  It 
may  he  flint  some  drivers  think  they  can 
do  without  the  shackles  after  four  or 
five  days  of  the  Hungry  Country.  But 
at  present  I can  find  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  strange  manner  in 


which  the  shackles  are  scattered  up  and 
down  the  path.  I only  know  that  between 
the  Cuanza  and  Mashiko  I saw  several 
hundreds  of  them,  and  yet  I could  not 
look  about  much,  but  had  to  watch  the 
narrow  and  winding  foot-path  close  in 
front  of  me,  as  one  always  must  in 
Central  Africa. 

That  path  is  strewn  with  dead  men’s 
hones.  You  see  the  white  thigh-bones 
lying  in  front  of  your  feet,  and  at  one 
side,  among  the  undergrowth,  you  find 
the  skull.  These  are  the  skeletons  of 
slaves  who  have  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  march,  and  so  were  murdered 
or  left  to  die.  Of  course  the  ordinary 
carriers  and  travellers  die  too.  It  is  very 
horrible  to  see  a man  beginning  to  break 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  Hungry  Coun- 
try. He  must  go  on  or  die.  The  caravan 
cannot  wait  for  him,  for  it  has  food 
for  only  the  limited  number  of  days.  I 
knew  a distressful  Irishman  who  entered 
the  route  with  hardly  any  provision, 
broke  down  in  the  middle,  and  was 
driven  along  by  his  two  carriers,  who 
threatened  his  neck  with  their  axes  when- 
ever he  stopped,  and  only  by  that  means 
succeeded  in  getting  him  through  alive. 
Still  worse  was  a case  among  my  own  * 
carriers  — a little  boy  who  had  been 
brought  to  carry  his  father’s  food,  as  is 
the  custom.  He  became  crumpled  up 
with  rheumatism,  and  I found  he  had 
bad  heart-disease  as  well.  He  kept  on 
lying  down  in  the  path  and  refusing  to 
go  farther.  Then  he  would  creep  away 
into  the  bush  and  hide  himself  to  die. 
We  had  to  track  him  out,  and  his  father 
beat  him  along  the  march  till  the  blood 
ran  down  his  back. 

But  with  slaves  less  trouble  is  taken. 
After  a certain  amount  of  beating  and 
prodding,  they  are  killed  or*left  to  die. 
Carriers  are  always  buried  by  their  com- 
rades. You  pass  many  of  their  graves, 
hung  with  strips  of  rag  or  decorated  with 
a broken  gourd.  But  slaves  are  never 
buried,  and  that  is  an  evidence  that 
the  hones  on  the  path  are  the  bones  of 
slaves.  The  Biheans  have  a sentiment 
against  burying  slaves.  They  call  it 
burying  money.  It  is  something  like 
their  strong  objection  to  burying  debtors. 
The  man  who  buries  a debtor  becomes 
responsible  for  the  debts;  so  the  body 
is  hung  up  on  a bush  outside  the  village, 
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a Portuguese  trader,  living  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Hungry  Country,  upon  the 
Mushi-Weoshi  (the  Simoi,  as  the  Portu- 
guese classically  call  it),  told  me  the 
drivers  now  bring  the  slaves  through 
unknown  bush-paths,  north  of  the  old 
route,  lie  kept  a store  which,  being  on 
the  edge  of  the  Hungry  Country,  was  as 
frequented  and  lucrative  as  a wine-and- 
spirit  house  must  be  on  the  frontier  of 
a prohibition  State.  And  he  was  the  only 
Portuguese  I have  met  who  recognised 
the  natives  as  fellow  subjects,  and  even 
as  fellow  men,  with  rights  of  their  own. 
He  also  boasted,  I think  justly,  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  war  in  1902. 

All  these  reasons  may  have  contributed. 
But  still  I think  that  the  old  caravan 
system  has  been  reduced  within  the  last 
three  years.  The  shock  to  public  feeling 
in  Portugal  owing  to  the  Bailundu  war 
and  its  revelations — the  disgrace  of  cer- 
tain officers  at  the  forts,  who  were  con- 
victed of  taking  a percentage  of  slaves 
from  the  passing  caravans  as  hush- 
money — the  strong  action  of  Captain 
Amorim  in  trying  to  suppress  the  whole 
traffic — the  instructions  to  the  forts  to 
allow  no  chained  gangs  to  pass — all  these 
things  have,  I believe,  acted  as  a check 
upon  the  old-fashioned  methods.  There 
is  also  an  increased  risk  in  obtaining 
slaves  from  the  interior  in  large  batches. 
The  Belgians  strongly  oppose  the  entrance 
of  the  traders  into  their  state,  partly 
because  guns  and  powder  are  the  usual 
exchange  for  slaves,  partly  because  they 
wish  to  retain  their  own  natives  under 
their  own  tender  mercies.  The  line  of 
Belgian  forts  along  the  frontier  is  quick- 
ly increasing.  Some  Bihean  traders  have 
been  shot.  In  one  recent  case,  much 
talked  of,  a bullet  from  a Maxim  gun 
struck  the  head  of  a gang  of  slaves, 
marching  as  usual  in  single  file,  and  killed 
nine  in  succession.  In  any  case,  the 
traders  seem  to  have  discovered  that  the 
palmy  days  when  they  used  to  parade 
their  chained  gangs  through  the  country, 
and  burn,  flog,  torture,  and  cut  throats 
as  they  pleased,  are  over  for  the  present. 
For  many  months  after  the  war  even  the 
traffic  to  San  Thome  almost  ceased.  It 
has  becrun  again  now,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. As  I noted  in  a former  let- 
ter, an  order  was  issued  in  December, 
1904.  requiring  the  government  agents  to 


press  on  the  supply.  But  at  present,  I 
think,  the  slaves  are  coming  down  in 
smaller  gangs.  They  are  not,  as  a rule, 
tortured;  they  are  shackled  only  at  night, 
and  the  traders  take  a certain  amount 
of  pains  to  conceal  the  whole  traffic,  or 
at  least  to  make  it  look  respectable. 

As  to  secrecy,  they  are  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful. A man  whose  word  no  one  in 
Central  Africa  would  think  of  doubting 
has  just  sent  down  notice  from  the  in- 
terior that  a gang  of  250  slaves  passed 
through  the  Nanakandundu  district, 
bound  for  the  coast,  in  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary (1905),  shackles  and  all.  The  man 
who  brought  the  message  had  done  his 
best  to  avoid  the  gang,  fearing  for  his 
life.  But  there  is  no  doubt  they  are 
coming  through,  and  I ought  to  have 
met  them  near  Mashiko  if  they  had  not 
taken  a by-path  or  been  broken  up  into 
small  groups. 

It  was  probably  such  a small  group 
that  I met  within  a day’s  journey  of 
Caiala,  the  largest  trading-house  in  Bihe. 
I was  walking  at  about  half  an  hour’s 
distance  from  the  road,  when  suddenly  I 
came  upon  a party  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
boys  and  four  men  hidden  in  the  bush. 
At  sight  of  me  they  all  ran  away,  the 
men  driving  the  boys  before  them.  But 
they  left  two  long  chicottes  or  sjamboks 
(hide  whips)  hanging  on  the  trees,  as 
well  as  the  very  few  light  loads  they 
had  with  them.  After  a time  I returned, 
and  they  ran  away  again.  I then  noticed 
that  they  posted  a man  on  a tree-top  to 
observe  my  movements,  and  he  remained 
there  till  I trekked  on  with  my  own 
people.  Of  course  the  evidence  is  not 
conclusive,  but  it  is  suspicious.  Men 
armed  with  chicottes  do  not  hide  a 
group  of  boys  in  the  bush  for  nothing, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  formed 
part  of  a gang  going  into  Bihe  for  sale. 

I may  have  passed  many  such  groups 
on  my  journey  without  knowing  it,  for 
it  is  a common  trick  of  the  traders  now 
to  get  up  the  slaves  as  ordinary  carriers. 
But  among  all  of  them,  there  was  only 
one  which  was  obviously  a slave  gang, 
almost  without  concealment.  My  carriers 
detected  them  at  once,  and  I heard  the 
word  “ apeka  ” (slaves)*  passed  down  the 
line  even  before  I came  in  sight  of  them. 

* Properly  speaking,  vapeka  is  the  plural 
of  upeka.  a slave,  but  in  Hike  apeka  is  used. 
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Homing  Tides 

BY  EDITH  M A C VA  NE 


THE  driver  drew  up  his  lean  horse 
beside  the  shore.  “ This  is  as  fur 
as  I can  bring  you/’  he  said. 
“ Over  yander  is  Biddeford  Pool ; and 
you  can  git  any  one  of  them  fishin’-boats 
out  there  to  take  you  across  the  Gut.” 

The  slow  wheels  of  the  rattling  buggy 
died  away  over  the  hill,  while  Philip 
Langmaid,  alone  upon  the  beach,  waved 
and  shouted  a summons  to  the  boats 
which  moved  slowly  up  and  down  along 
the  narrow  stretch  of  water  before  him. 
Their  fishing  seemed,  however,  to  be  of 
an  absorbing  nature,  for  by  most  of  them 
the  signal  was  disregarded.  Langmaid 
shouted  again,  impatiently.  The  steers- 
man of  one  little  craft  looked  up  and 
waved  his  hand.  “ In  a minute!”  he 
screamed,  in  reply.  “ Wait  jest  a min- 
ute!” and  the  boat  moved  silently  on. 

Langmaid  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
contemptuous  wonder  at  the  indifference 
of  the  Maine  native;  then,  as  he  foresaw 
a long  wait  before  him,  he  sat  down 
resignedly  upon  his  valise.  Behind  him 
the  sun  was  sinking  lielow  the  hill,  and 
the  chilly  breeze  of  early  May,  drawing 
across  the  promontory  before  him, 
brought  to  his  nostrils  the  faintly  blend- 
ed burden  of  seaweed,  of  young  fir- 
buds,  and  of  roots  newly  stirring  in 
the  spare,  moist  earth.  Langmaid  stared 
meditatively  as  twilight  came  gradual- 
ly down  over  land  and  water  and  in 
the  little  village  across  the  strait  the 
lights  came  slowly  out.  Above  them  on 
the  bare  sides  of  the  higher  slopes  the 
group  of  summer  cottages  remained  un-. 
lit — all  but  the  largest  and  gaudiest  of 
all,  a lingo  castellated  affair  upon  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  whose  windows,  almost 
before  tlv*  withdrawing  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
began  to  blaze  from  roof  to  cellar  with 
electric  light. 

Langmaid  nodded  slowly  ns  he  watched 
this  solitary  cottage  kindle  into  sudden 
life.  Yes,  hevond  a doubt  that  was  the 
house  where  he  was  bound : “ Silvertop, 
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the  Elegant  Summer  Residence  of  Mr. 
Ward,”  which  little  Mrs.  Vane  had 
showed  him  yesterday  in  the  illustrated 
prospectus  of  Biddeford  Pool  real  estate. 

“ Lydia  herself  sent  it  to  me  a couple  of 
years  ago,”  she  had  said, — “ the  first  time 
really  that  I had  heard  from  her  for  ten 
years!  For,  you  know,  we  none  of  us 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  her,  nat- 
urally, since — you  don’t  mind  if  I speak 
of  it,  do  you?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  Langmaid  had  an- 
swered, calmly. 

“ Well,  you  know,  no  one  blames  a girl 
for  amusing  herself  a little,  but  to  run 
off  and  marry  one  of  your  ushers,  just 
the  day  before  your  wedding! — I told 
her  that  I would  never  forgive  her  for 
treating  you  so,  and  I never  have;  so, 
as  she  hasn’t  any  near  relatives  left  ex- 
cept me,  I have  had  really  no  way  of 
finding  out  how  she  was  getting  on — 
beyond  a faint  rumor  now  and  then 
that  she  and  Ted  were  living  abroad 
somewhere.” 

“But  this  picture?”  Langmaid  lifted 
it  in  inquiry. 

“Oh  yes!  Winter  before  last,  comes 
all  of  a sudden  a letter  from  Lydia,  full 
of  how  happy  she  was  with  Ted,  how 
beautifully  suited  they  were  to  each 
other,  and  what  a charming  life  they 
led, — travelling  all  winter,  Maine  in  the 
summer.  So  she  enclosed  this  picture 
of  their  place,  and  invited  Mr.  Vane 
and  me  to  be  friends  with  her  again, 
and  come  to  visit  her  and  Ted  there  in 
the  summer.” 

“ Hm.  . . . Did  you  go?  or  are  you 
going?” 

Mrs.  Vane  gave  a little  scream. 
“That’s  the  joke,  don’t  you  see?  Lydia 
knows  perfectly  well  that  my  husband’s 
business  takes  us  to  Europe  every  sum- 
mer since  the  world  began.  You  see, 
when  they  were  living  over  there  she 
wasn’t  so  free  with  her  summer  invita- 
tions! However,  I bear  her  no  grudge 
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for  that.  It’s  natural,  especially  for  a 
proud  little  creature  like  Lydia,  that 
after  all  the  years  of  separation  from  us 
she  should  want  us  to  know  that  she  has- 
n’t done  so  badly  for  herself,  after  all!” 

Langmaid  studied  the  picture  again. 
“ Hm — no,  so  far  as  money  goes !”  he 
observed;  “but  as  for  Ted  Ward — nat- 
urally, I suppose,  I might  be  prejudiced 
— but  I always  thought  him  a worthless, 
shifty  kind  of  beggar,  in  spite  of  his 
good  looks.  However,  if  Lydia  is  happy 
with  him — ” 

“Naturally,  he  suits  Lydia! — Well,  to 
be  sure,  I am  glad  you  are  going  to  see 
her.  But  don’t  be  soft  and  forgiving 
with  her,  or  let  Ted  patronize  you  with 
those  grand-seigneur  airs  of  his.  Just 
let  them  be  impressed  with  you,  and  what 
a great  man  you  have  come  home, — for 
you  are  a great  man  now,  you  know,  with 
all  these  famous  books  of  yours.  Tn 
fact,  I sen t her  one  of  your  novels  when 
I wrote  to  her — so  that  if  she  chose  to 
she  could  feel  sorry !” 

Langmaid  rolled  another  cigarette 
and  eyed  the  trailing  boats  before  him 
with  growing  impatience.  Again  he 
shouted  and  beckoned;  the  old  man  who 
had  answered  before  gave  him  another 
nod  in  response,  and  the  boat  passed  on. 
From  the  opposite  hill  the  lights  of  the 
great  pile  of  shingles  and  masonry  flared 
down  upon  him.  By  which  light,  he 
asked  himself,  was  Lydia’s  well-remem- 
bered face  illuminated?  Lydia,  no  longer 
a phantom  of  bliss  and  pain  buried  deep 
in  the  core  of  his  heart,  but  the  woman 
of  flesh  and  blood,  with  hands  and  hair — 
hair  that  oven  now,  beyond  a doubt,  was 
being  combed  and  dressed  for  the  eve- 
ning! For  a moment  he  smiled  as  he 
remembered  her  dainty  wavs,  her  undis- 
guised love  of  luxury.  Well!  she  had 
them  now,  in  a greater  profusion  of  ele- 
gance than  he  with  all  his  success  could 
have  given  her.  And  here  was  he,  come 
back  after  ten  years  of  laborious  forget- 
fulness, to  rake  and  peer  among  the 
ashes  of  a dead  fire.  Love  was  at  last 
dead,  together  with  the  hope  and  faith 
that  she  herself  had  killed;  before  the 
faet  of  her  happy  wifehood  to  another 
man  the  last  sparks  of  desire  had  fliek- 
erod  from  his  heart.  What  was  it,  then, 
that  led  him  back  to  her?  Ignoble  ou- 
riosity,  no  less;  the  morbid  instinct 


which  lends  to  every  instrument  of  atro- 
cious suffering  a permanent  interest  to 
the  human  mind. 

Langmaid  buttoned  his  coat  more 
elosely  about  him,  for  the  evening  air 
blew  freshly  from  the  sea;  but  as  his 
eye  fell  again  upon  the  silent  swarm  of 
boats  below  him,  his  shiver  was  not  al- 
together due  to  the  damp  chilliness  which 
touched  him.  It  had  not  struck  him 
before  how  strangely  they  moved  through 
the  gathering  dusk  — back  and  forth, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  as 
though  over  an  appointed  course  set  by 
invisible  goal-posts;  each  little  craft 
rowed  by  a laboring  pair  of  oars,  while 
in  the  stern  a second  man  leaned  over 
the  backboard,  his  back  stiffened  against 
the  heavily  dragging  line.  For  what, 
after  all,  were  they  fishing? 

Suddenly  from  the  boat  nearest  him 
came  a cry — a long-drawn  echoing  shout. 

The  other  skiffs  fluttered  and  drew  near 
in  silence.  There  was  an  instant  of  con- 
fusion, of  waiting;  then  all  moved  on 
again — this  time  no  longer  back  and 
forth,  but  in  a slow  procession  headed 
for  the  opposite  shore.  Langmaid’s  heart 
was  touched  with  a curious  small  shock 
as  he  noticed  that  in  the  first  boat  of 
all  the  linesman  still  bent  over  the  stern, 
his  hands  clutching  something  shapeless 
and  dark  that  trailed  heavily  in  the  lit- 
tle vessel’s  wake.  . . . 

A keel  grated  suddenly  upon  the 
gravel  near  by;  Langmaid,  starting  to  his 
feet,  beheld  the  boatman  who  had  an- 
swered his  first  hail  an  hour  before. 

“ Real  sorry  to  keep  you  waitin’  all 
this  time!”  cried  a crackling,  cheerful 
old  voice  that  broke  in  sharply  upon 
Langmaid’s  mood.  “Here,  jump  in! 

Your  grip  in  the  bow;  that’s  right.  . . . 

Now  set  right  down  here  side  o’  me,  and 
mind  you  keep  your  feet  out  o’  the  bilge. 
There!  Now,  here  we  go  a-b’ilin’!” 

The  thin-shouldered  young  fellow  at 
the  oars  set  his  blades  against  the  cur- 
rent with  the  jerky,  effortless  stroke  of 
the  Maine  fisherman,  while  the  little  old 
man  beside  Langmaid  scanned  his  neigh- 
bor with  frank  curiosity. 

“What  you  down  here  for?”  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

Langmaid  roused  himself.  “To  see 
some  friends  of  mine,”  he  replied,  short- 
ly; then  remembering  that  he  still  needed 
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further  guidance,  he  added:  “ Some  peo- 
ple by  the  name  of  Ward.  You  know 
who  they  are,  perhaps?” 

The  old  man  started  in  a languid  sem- 
blance of  surprise,  then  turned  with 
knitted  brows.  “Ward?”  he  asked. 

“ They  live,  I believe,  in  a place  called 
Silvertop,”  went  on  Langmaid, — “ that 
large  affair  with  the  lights  up  on  the 
hill,  isn’t  it?” 

The  old  man  nodded  slowly.  “ Yes, 
yes,  of  course!  I mought  have  known 
that’s  where  you’re  bound.  The  N.  G. 
Wards,  of  course!” 

Langmaid  stared  in  perplexity.  “ N. 
G.  Wards?”  he  asked. 

“ That’s  what  we  call  ’em,  to  keep  ’em 
from  gittin’  mixed  up  with  the  rest — ha, 
ha!  Neatly  Gloved,  you  see?  My!  but 
they’re  the  real  article!  She’s  a high 
one,  mind  I tell  you ! with  her  silk  coats 
and  her  dog-earts!  And  you’re  goin’  to 
stop  there,  you  say?” 

“ I am  going  to  call  there.  Later  on, 
possibly,  I may  ask  you  to  show  me  a 
hotel,  if  there  is  one,  or  boarding-house.” 

The  vague  old  face  wrinkled  gleefully. 
“ I can  do  that,  you  bet !”  Then  sudden- 
ly interrupting  himself,  “There!  they’ve 
got  him  ashore — see!” 

Langmaid  strained  his  eyes  through 
the  gloom.  The  boats  were  pulled  up 
under  the  wharf,  and  a dark  cluster  of 
forms  crowded  dimly  on  the  shore  above. 

“ It  ain’t  more  than  two  hours  sence 
he  was  standin’  there  himself,”  observed 
the  old  man,  with  something  like  triumph 
in  his  tone;  “ that’s  quick  work  we  done, 
wa’n’t  it?  Put  then,  you  know,  a bad 
penny — the  savin'  is — they’re  easy  to 
git  hack!” 

“ Then,  this  man  that  was  drowned,” 
asked  Langmaid,  “ he  wasn’t  good  for 
much  ?” 

“If  there  was  many  here  good  for  less, 
then  Biddeford  Pool  'ud  he  a wuss  place 
'n  it  is,”  responded  t he  fisherman. 

The  youth  at  the  oars  spoke,  in  a thin, 
wavering  treble.  “ But  he  was  a nice 
man,”  he  said. 

The  old  man  grunted — a grunt  that 
was  half  a sigh.  “ Yes,”  he  replied,  slow- 
ly, “ a nice  man,  I don't  deny  it — when 
he  was  sober — I seen  him  sober  once  or 
twice  myself.  . . .” 

The  boat,  caught  in  a back  swirl  of 
the  tide  which  sweeps  through  the  Gut, 


brought  herself  up  with  a bump  against 
the  sunken  boulders  beside  the  dark, 
weed -grown  piles  of  the  wharf.  Lang- 
maid leaped  ashore,  picking  his  way 
carefully  over  the  slimy  stones  left  bare 
by  the  ebbing  tide,  while  his  new  ac- 
quaintance followed  heavily  with  the 
valise.  Twilight  had  already  turned  to 
darkness.  From  the  hill  above  him  the 
lights  of  the  great  cottage  flared  out 
with  careless  self-assertion,  and  the  gay 
notes  of  a violin  fell  faintly  through  the 
chill  emptiness  of  the  night. 

The  shadowy  group  upon  the  shore 
stirred  and  turned  in  recognition  of 
Langmaid’s  presence.  Their  greetings 
and  inquiries  were  perfunctory,  the  re- 
sponses of  the  stranger  only  half  at- 
tended to.  Langmaid  stood  for  a mo- 
ment waiting,  while  his  guide  labored, 
panting,  up  the  slope  with  his  luggage. 

“ What’s  the  matter  now?”  he  cried,  in 
his  dry,  chirping  tones.  “ What  you  all 
standin’  here  for,  waitin’?” 

A faint  rustle  that  was  half  a shiver 
and  half  a long-drawn  breath  passed  over 
the  silent  ring.  A tall,  white-bearded 
old  man  on  the  edge  of  the  group  spoke 
slowly,  in  a harsh  and  broken  whisper: 

“ Who’s  goin’  to  tell  her?” 

The  valise  dropped  upon  the  pebbles 
with  a clattering  thud  that  shivered  the 
silence;  and  when  the  little  grasshopper 
voice  spoke  again  it  was  touched  for 
the  first  time  with  something  like  awe: 

“Tell  her?  . . . Yes,  I forgot  that. 

. . . She's  got  to  be  told !” 

Again  for  a moment  silence  settled 
like  a wave  over  the  heads  of  the  waiting 
group;  then  a woman's  voice  whispered 
half  sobbing  through  the  darkness: 

“Yes  . . . yes,  that's  so.  Didn’t  she 
set  a heap  by  him!” 

“ Then,”  said  the  old  man,  “ will  you 
tell  her?” 

The  jaunty  self-possession  of  the  first 
speaker  vanished  with  a suddenness 
half  ludicrous  and  half  pathetic.  “1 
tell  her  that  he’s  dead?  Why,  she 
nussed  my  little  Orrin  through  the  scar- 
let fever, — and  when  he  died  she  laid 
him  out.  . . . Good  Lord!  I can't  go  and 
tell  her!’’ 

The  young  oarsman  of  Langmaid’s 
ferry-boat  raised  his  plaintive  treble  from 
the  shadowy  dusk  as  he  stood  by  with 
his  tall  sculls  in  his  hand.  “ When  he 
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was  sober,  he  was  a real  nice  man,”  he 
repeated,  mildly. 

“ When  he  was  sober,  the  drunken 
loafer !”  scoffed  the  man  in  the  sou’- 
wester,— “ and  him  with  a wife  like  that, 
sewin’  all  day  long  on  them  pants  from 
Biddeford  to  keep  a roof  over  his  head!” 

“ That’s  it,”  said  the  white-bearded 
man  in  the  centre,  in  his  tremulous 
old  voice;  “it  ain’t  the  man  he  was, 
it’s  the  woman  she  is,  that  makes  it  so 
hard  to  tell  her!” 

“ I’m  willin’  to  do  my  share,”  said  the 
man  in  the  sou’wester,  doggedly.  “ I’ll 
tell  you, — I’ve  got  my  buggy  here,  and 
I’ll  take  him  home — if  one  of  you  fellers 
will  go  fust  and  git  her  ready.  I can’t 
say  no  fairer  than  that,  I’m  sure!” 

“ That’s  fair  enough,”  replied  the  old 
man,  shaking  his  head,  “ but  I don’t  see 
that  it  gits  us  any  nearer  to  the  p’int 
than  we  was  before  . . .”  He  turned  in 
a sudden  thought.  “ Ain’t  it  . : . ain’t 
it  a woman’s  job  to  go  to  her?”  he  asked, 
tentatively. 

There  was  a faint  shivering  laugh 
from  the  woman  who  stood  beside  him, 
her  thin  form  bent  from  the  wind,  her 
fluttering  shawl  clutched  closely  around 
her.  “Me  go  and  tell  her? — Why,  jest 
now,  before  I come  down  here  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  she  come  running 
over  to  borrow  a piece  of  pork  to  help 
make  a chowder  for  his  supper.  . . . 
She’s  keepin’  it  hot  for  him  now — ” 

“Then  you  won’t  tell  her?”  asked  the 
old  man,  disappointed. 

“ I tell  you,”  she  cried,  doggedly, 
“ there  ain’t  a woman  here  at  the  Pool 
who  would  go  to  her  with  such  news  as 
this!  She’s  ben  like  a sister  to  us  all! — 
And  then  . . .”  — her  voice  dropped — 
“ you  see,  us  women  . . . we  know  what 
this  means  to  her  . . .” 

The  man  in  the  sou’wester,  who  had 
vanished  to  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
came  back,  leading  a horse  and  wagon 
almost  undistinguishable  in  the  darkness, 
but  accented  with  a sharp  incongruity 
by  the  jingling  of  sleigh-bells  that  still 
lingered  upon  the  harness. 

“Now  here  we  are!”  said  he,  with 
an  attempt  at  briskness;  “so  you  fellows 
jest  give  us  a hand  up,  and  then  one 
of  you  run  ahead — ” 

The  woman  broke  in  upon  his  words 
with  a cry  of  hysterical  contempt:  “The 


Lord’s  sakes!  you  can’t  take  him  home 
in  that  thing!” 

“ That’s  so,”  murmured  the  old  man 
who  stood  with  the  valise. 

The  driver  stood  for  a moment  medita- 
tively at  his  horse’s  head.  “ Yes,  I 
reckon  that  is  so,”  he  replied,  slowly; 
then  with  a sudden  thought : “ Look 
here,  you  fellows.  No  one  can  say  I 
ain’t  willin’  to  do  my  share!  I’ll  go 
back  to  the  farm  and  git  my  jigger — 
that’s  jest  the  thing  to  carry  him  home 
in,  nice  and  solemn.  And  that  ’ll  give 
you  plenty  of  time,  one  of  you,  to  go  up 
and  git  her  ready.” 

He  climbed  hurriedly  into  the  carriage, 
in  determined  fulfilment  of  this  division 
of  labor;  then  with  a sudden  thought  he 
leaned  down  and  addressed  Langmaid, 
standing  passively  by:  “ Where  you  goin’, 
sir?  Anywhere  I can  set  you  down?” 

The  old  boatman  at  Langmaid’s  side 
broke  in  with  a hurried  reply:  “He’s 
goin’  up  to  N.  G.’s — out  of  your  rowt, 
I reckon!” 

Languidly  the  group  woke  up  to  a new 
sense  of  Langmaid’s  presence,  and  the 
rustle  which  went  around  the  ring  told 
of  awakened  curiosity  and  respect. 

“ Up  to  N.  G.’s  ?”  said  the  man  from 
the  carriage  seat.  “My!  but  that’s  a 
splendid  place  they  hev  up  there  . . .” 

“They  say,”  said  the  old  man  with 
the  valise,  “ that  he  tried  once  to  count 
his  money,  then  he  give  up  and  never 
tried  again  . . .” 

“ They’ve  got  the  house  full  of  com- 
pany,” said  the  woman,  coughing  as  she 
drew  her  shawl  about  her;  “ she  can’t 
bear  to  be  alone  down  here,  they  say!” 

“ They’re  havin’  a dance  to-night,”  said 
the  young  fellow  with  the  oars,  raising 
his  face  toward  the  hill.  “ Hark !” 

From  the  outline  of  glaring  lights  that 
loomed  huge  above  them  fell  the  merry 
music  of  the  violins — the  rhythm  to  which 
even  now,  perhaps,  Lydia’s  careless  feet 
were  quickening.  The  thin,  sweet  notes 
seemed  to  Langmaid  a summons  calling 
him  back  to  the  clear-cut  reality  of  the 
present  day  from  the  dimly  lit  outlines 
of  the  eternal  reality  in  whose  shadow 
he  stood. 

“ Well,  I must  be  goin’  along  now,” 
said  the  driver,  gathering  up  his  reins, 
“ if  I’m  goin’  to  git  back  here  to-night.” 

“ We  must  be  goin’  along  too,  sir!”  said 
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the  little  man  by  Langmaid’s  side,  shoul- 
dering the  valise  with  sudden  alacrity. 

Langmaid  followed  the  uncovered  white 
liead  through  the  darkness,  up  over  the 
clattering  stones  of  the  beach  to  the  soft 
mud  of  the  unlit  street  above.  The  three 
walked  slowly  together  up  the  slope  of 
the  hillside,  the  old  man  leading  the  way 
in  silence;  while  Langmaid’s  little  com- 
panion lumbered  along  with  the  valise, 
chattering  in  his  high,  broken  tones  of 
the  many  benefactions  of  the  newly  made 
widow,  and  of  the  splendors  of  the  pal- 
ace on  the  hillside  to  which  Langmaid 
was  bound. 

“ It’s  all  very  well  to  be  good,  like  her 
he  observed,  “ but,  my ! it’s  grand  to  be 
rich! — Say,  wait  a minute!”  He  poised 
his  burden  deliberately  on  the  fence  be- 
side the  road.  “You  said,  sir,  that  you 
mought  need  a board  in ’-house?” 

“ I said  so,”  returned  Langmaid,  “ as 
Mrs.  Ward  does  not  expect  me,  and  with 
all  these  guests  it  is  possible  she  may  have 
no  room  for  me — ” 

“ Very  likely  not,”  was  the  eager  re- 
sponse. “Very  well,  sir.  I’ll  go  over  to 
my  sister-in-law’s  now  and  see  that  she 
gits  ready  for  you.  Later  on  I’ll  come 
and  meet  you.” 

“ I go  straight  up  the  hill,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Straight  up  . . . or,  wait  a moment. 
This  other  fellow  he’s  goin’  the  same 
way  as  you,  up  to  her  house;  it’s  on  the 
same  road.  You  can  go  straight  along 
with  him.” 

The  shuffling,  nervous  footsteps  disap- 
peared down  the  darkness  of  a side  street, 
as  langmaid  quickened  his  pace  to  over- 
take the  shadowy  form  that  strode  along 
slowly  before  him.  The  old  man  turned 
his  white  head  for  an  instant,  but  took 
no  other  notice  of  Langmaid’s  presence, 
and  the  two  walked  together  up  the  hill 
in  silence.  The  music  from  the  cottage 
above  them  had  ceased,  and  the  only 
sound  was  the  long-drawn  monotone  of 
the  surf  that  pounded  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  promontory.  Through  the  soft, 
sandy  earth  of  the  ascending  road  the 
two  toiled  in  silence;  when  suddenly  the 
old  man  stopped  before  a little  house  set 
somewhat  apart  from  the  others  and  lit 
with  a single  oil-lamp  set  with  care  in 
one  of  the  front  windows,  so  that  the 
light  shone  out  upon  the  path. 

“ Here  we  are.”  said  Langmaid’s  guide. 


“Your  road  goes  straight  up  the  hill; 
you  can’t  miss  it. — No;  stop  a minute, 
sir!”  He  laid  an  unsteady  old  hand 
upon  the  young  man’s  arm,  and  the  two 
stood  hesitating  before  the  unconscious 
gleam  of  that  feeble  light.  “ I’ve  often 
thought,  sir,  that  Death  himself  must 
feel  kinder  sorry,  when  he  stands  outside 
the  window  and  looks  in  and  thinks  he 
got  to  break  in  and  steal  all  they’ve  got 
— the  folks  inside  that  don’t  even  know 
he’s  there!  But  jest  the  same,  no  matter 
how  he  feels  about  it,  he  got  to  do  it 
every  day  for  all  the  time  they  is.  . . . 
And  here  am  I scared  to  do  it  even  once!” 
He  flung  out  his  hand  in  a gesture  of 
impatient  despair.  “ I’m  redicklous,  I 
know  it!  But  it’s  like  havin’  to  hit  her 
right  in  her  face — her  poor,  pretty  little 
face,  always  so  pale  and  cheerful,  even 
when  he  was  at  his  wust.  But  she’d 
never  forgit  to  smile  when  I’d  meet  her, 
with  her  ‘ Good  mornin’,  Captain.  How’s 
the  asthma  this  mornin’?’ — or:  ‘What 
kind  of  weather  are  you  goin’  to  give 
us  to-day?  You  know,  it’s  you  that  set- 
tles the  weather  here  at  the  Pool.’ — No, 
by  gosh!  I can’t  go  in  and  face  her  with 
news  like  this!” 

Langmaid  stood  hesitating,  impatient 
to  be  gone,  yet  reluctant  to  leave  the 
old  man  in  such  grave  and  evident  dis- 
tress. “ But  still,”  he  said,  “ if  he  made 
her  so  unhappy — ” 

“ Ain’t  that  the  kind,  sir,  that  gits  the 
love  when  they’re  alive  and  the  tears 
when  they’re  dead  ? Come,  let’s  look  in 
the  window  for  a moment,  jest  to  see  if 
she’s  there!  Careful,  sir!  See  the  light 
she’s  put  there,  ready  for  him  to  come. 
Yes,  there  she  is!” 

Half  in  doiibt,  Langmaid  followed  his 
companion’s  gaze  through  the  undraped 
window  to  the  bare  room  within,  where, 
huddled  in  the  folds  of  a shawl,  a solitary 
woman  sat  stitching  by  the  light  of  a 
dying  fire.  The  face  was  in  shadow,  the 
flying  hands  were  worn  and  undistin- 
guished; but  the  sight  of  that  lonely 
figure  brought  Langmaid  from  his  half- 
aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  dramatic 
situation  to  a sudden  sense  of  its  tragic 
reality.  She  was  so  unconscious,  so  help- 
less, this  woman  before  him — this  con- 
demned victim  whose  ignorance  still  hung 
like  a protecting  veil  between  her  and 
the  stroke  which  had  already  fallen. 
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Her  sentence  was  read,  her  penalty  was 
paid;  yet  here  she  sat  stitching  while 
the  moments  flowed  by  over  her  head — 
the  brief  moments  of  grace  between  the 
twanging  of  the  bowstring  and  the 
piercing  of  the  heart. 

“Look,”  whispered  the  old  man  at 
Langmaid’s  side ; “ there’s  the  pot  of 
chowder,  keepin’  warm  agin’  his  cornin’, 
and  the  driftwood  all  ready  to  pile  on, — 
and  her  settin’  waitin’  by  the  two  little 
sticks,  till  he  comes!” 

On  the  keen  sea-wind  which  blew  down 
the  hillside  there  was  borne  again  to 
Langmaid’s  ears  the  cry  of  the  violins — 
a summons  to  his  lagging  footsteps,  like 
the  tinkling  notes  of  Lydia’s  airy  scorn 
if  she  could  see  what  humble  wayside 
tragedy  delayed  him  on  his  way  to  her. 
. . . Suddenly  the  old  man  stepped  back 
again  to  the  road,  wrenching  his  mouth 
in  his  hand. 

“ No,  not  for  a farm  in  Hog  Island 
will  I go  in  there  to  her  with  news 
like  this!” 

Langmaid  was  touched  with  his  dis- 
tress. “ But,”  he  said,  “ it’s  not  long 
now  before  they  will  be  here  with  him. 
And  some  one  has  got  to  tell  her!” 

The  old  man  turned  and  faced  him, 
so  that  the  withered  gleam  of  his  eyes 
caught  Langmaid’s  in  the  darkness. 
“ Yes,”  he  replied,  abruptly,  “ that’s  jest 
it.  Some  one  has  got  to  tell  her.  Sir, 
why  shouldn’t  it  be  you?” 

“I?”  cried  the  young  man,  in  per- 
plexed amazement. 

“Yes,  you!” 

“ But  I ...  I am  a stranger  to 
her  ...” 

“ Can’t  you  see,  that’s  the  very  reason 
why!”  The  old  man  laid  his  hand  upon 
Langmaid’s  arm,  bending  towards  him 
with  a hoarse  and  urgent  whisper.  “ She 
ain’t  never  sat  up  with  you  nights  when 
you  was  sick,  or  sung  to  you — you  ain’t 
never  seen  her  smilin’  up  at  him,  or 
hanging  on  his  arm  so  pleased  and  happy 
when  he  was  sober.  It  needn’t  hurt  you 
any  to  tell  her  that  he’s  gone ! Besides  ” — 
his  voice  went  thin  and  husky  in  the 
extremity  of  his  appeal — “you’ve  got  so 
much  in  your  life  of  everything  that’s 
different ! We  ain’t  got  but  the  one  thing 
in  our  lives,  every  day,  all  day  long! 
Not  that  I’m  findin'  fault;  it’s  the  way 
the  world  was  made,  and  it  ain’t  for  us 


to  ask  the  reason  why.  But,  sir,  ain’t 
it  fair  enough  that  you  should  take  this 
for  us  jest  this  once?  Lord  knows,  it 
seems  like  you  was  seut  on  purpose — 
cornin’  here  to  the  very  place  at  the 
very  hour!” 

Langmaid  stood  embarrassed,  unwill- 
ing, yet  moved  by  the  rough  logic  of 
the  old  man’s  appeal.  The  thought  of 
that  solitary  and  faithful  figure,  toiling 
there  behind  the  waiting  lamp,  smote 
him  with  a sharp  and  pitiful  sense  of 
contrast  with  the  gay  and  prosperous  little 
worldling  toward  whose  presence  he  was 
bent.  To  the  open  mind,  was  not  this 
woman  worth  a few  moments’  time  as 
well  as  the  other? 

“Well,  sir?”  insisted  the  rough,  un- 
steady whisper  of  the  old  man  by  his  side. 

Langmaid  turned  with  a gesture  of 
assent  and  a sudden  thought  that  came 
to  him  almost  with  a smile.  “ Yes,”  he 
said,  “ I will  go  in  and  tell  her.” 

The  old  man  seized  and  shook  his 
hand  with  an  eager,  darting  gratitude. 
“ Thank  you,  sir, — I knowed  you  would 
do  it!  Mind  the  step,  sir.  Here 
you  are.  . . . Now  I’ll  knock  for  you, 
and  she’ll  be  here  directly.  Good  eve- 
nin’, sir!” 

A sharp,  dry  knock  from  the  bony  fin- 
gers startled  the  stillness  of  the  little 
habitation.  For  a moment  the  new- 
comer stood  alone,  waiting;  then  the  door 
opened  with  a stream  of  yellow  light, 
and  the  woman  stood  before  him  with  a 
lamp  in  her  hand. 

The  muffled  shawl  was  discarded,  show- 
ing her  tall,  thin  figure,  bent  as  by  much 
labor,  and  pitilessly  outlined  by  her 
shabby  cotton  gown.  The  head  was 
turned  to  one  side  a trifle  wearily,  as 
though  weighed  down  by  the  burdens  of 
her  lot,  or  by  the  heavy  plait  of  pale- 
brown  hair  that  was  carelessly  twisted 
about  her  temples.  But  her  face,  which 
was  long  and  rather  narrow  in  contour, 
was  lit  by  a pair  of  light-gray  eyes  of 
singular  size  and  intensity,  the  dancing 
fire  of  whose  resolution  and  energy 
touched  her  faded  aspect  with  something 
of  the  vividness  of  youth,  and  fiercely 
disclaimed  the  impression  of  pathos  giv- 
en by  her  hollow  cheeks  and  slender 
purple  hands. 

These  eyes,  wide  open  and  shining  in 
the  rays  of  the  light,  held  Langmaid’s 
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gaze  in  a suddenly  startled  terror  that 
grew  only  more  blindly  dazzled  as  his 
vision  cleared  with  contracting  pupils 
before  the  glare  of  the  flaring  lamp. 

a Who  is  it,  please?”  she  asked,  as  her 
glittering  eyes  searched  the  darkness. 
Then,  as  the  visitor  did  not  answer, 
“ Well,  who  is  it  ?”  she  repeated,  with 
some  impatience. 

Langmaid  stood  silent,  looking  at  her. 
With  a gesture  of  puzzled  irritation  she 
thrust  the  intervening  light  to  one  side; 
then,  as  her  eyes  met  those  of  the  new- 
comer, the  lamp  in  her  hand  swayed 
slowly  and  drooped  to  an  angle  of  un- 
regarded danger.  Suddenly  she  began 
to  laugh,  with  deep,  unsteady  flutterings 
of  her  breath: 

“ Is  it  you  ?”  she  said.  “ Is  it  really 
you  ?” 

Langmaid  continued  to  stare  at  her,  his 
mind  rocked  between  bewilderment  and 
half-comprehended  horror.  “ What  are 
you  doing  here,  Lydia  ?”  he  asked,  abruptly. 

For  a moment  the  flame  of  her  eager 
eyes  wavered  and  sank  before  his  gaze, 
and  the  lamp  in  her  unsteady  hand  threw 
grotesque  moving  shadows  across  the 
pallid  angles  of  her  face.  “ What  am  I 
doing  here?”  she  repeated.  “Why  . . . 
nothing  . . .”  and  she  laughed  again, 
brokenly. 

With  a sudden  remembrance  of  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action,  Lang- 
maid pushed  away  the  appalling  doubts 
that  were  crowding  upon  his  mind. 
“ Then  let  me  take  you  home,  Lydia !” 
he  cried,  hurriedly.  “ I am  on  my  way 
to  your  house  now.  This  is  no  place 
for  you — now  of  all  nights!  Please,  let 
me  take  you  home!” 

She  stepped  back  with  a visible  effort 
at  self-control,  one  hand  clenched  upon 
her  bosom  and  the  other  bringing  up  the 
lamp  again  steady  and  burning  clear. 
“ This  is  ray  home,  Phil,”  she  said,  quiet- 
ly ; “ though,  I do  the  honors  so  badly,  I 
don’t  blame  you  for  doubting.  . . . Will 
you  please  walk  in  ?” 

Langmaid  stood  dazed  and  dumb  upon 
the  dingy  threshold.  He  felt,  vaguely, 
that  what  amazed  him  was  the  sudden 
change  in  the  note  of  the  violins  which 
still  echoed  from  the  brightly  lit  mansion 
above  him;  from  being  a summons  and 
an  invitation  they  had  become  strangely 
detached,  harshly  impersonal. 
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“ Aren’t  you  coming  in,  Phil  ?”  repeated 
the  woman,  firmly.  Like  one  walking  in 
a dream,  Langmaid  followed  her  into  the 
dark-ceiled,  narrow  room. 

The  air  was  damp  and  chilly;  over  the 
dying  fire  stood  the  pot  of  chowder,  and 
by  the  hearth  a high  haircloth  rocker 
held  a shabby  shawl  and  a pile  of  half- 
finished  trousers— evidences  of  her  iden- 
tity which  recalled  to  Langmaid  the 
words  of  the  man  on  the  wharf,  with  a 
shock  of  conviction  which  left  no  more 
room  for  doubt.  He  looked  down  at  the 
kneeling  figure  before  him  on  the  hearth, 
coaxing  the  feeble  spark  with  unsteady 
breath  and  with  hands  which  rattled  the 
sticks  of  driftwood  against  each  other. 

“ Lydia,”  he  cried,  “ you  mustn’t  do 
that.  Let  me,  please!” 

She  scrambled  to  her  feet,  rubbing  her 
fingers  against  her  faded  skirt  with  a 
half-defiant  laugh.  “No,  no!  that  will 
blaze  up  in  a moment,”  she  said ; “ and 
now — don’t  let  me  forget  my  hospitality. 
Sit  down,  Phil!  Have  you  had  any  din- 
ner? I have  some  chowder  here,  keeping 
warm  for  my  husband.  May  I offer  some 
to  you?”  Her  bright,  sunken  eyes  met 
his  with  a reckless  determination  to  ig- 
nore the  conditions  surrounding  her,  as 
she  did  the  honors  with  a strained  and 
ceremonious  courtesy. 

Her  last  words  recalled  to  Langmaid’s 
mind  the  errand  which  had  brought  him 
to  this  house,  with  a sudden  shock  which 
almost  pierced  the  sense  of  unreality 
which  hung  like  a mist  over  his  brain. 
Was  she  the  mere  figment  of  a dream, 
this  pinched  and  shabby  woman  before 
him,  with  Lydia’s  eyes  and  Lydia’s  voice, 
or  was  she  in  reality  all  that  was  left 
of  the  blooming,  faithless  creature  whose 
desertion  of  him,  ten  years  before,  had 
so  bruised  and  maimed  his  life?  Was 
this  really  she,  fallen  so  pitiably  beneath 
resentment,  beneath  triumph, — to  whom 
he,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  must  bring 
the  news  of  this  other  man’s  death  ? The 
undelivered  message  lay  upon  him  like  a 
burden — cold,  unspeakable,  insistent  ; but 
for  a moment  his  amazement  and  urgent 
need  of  understanding  pushed  it  aside. 

“ But,  Lydia,”  he  said,  helplessly, — 
“no,  thank, you;  I am  not  hungry.  . . . 
But,  Lydia,  I thought,  you  see,  that  that 
was  your  house,  that  big  one  up  on  the 
hill  ...  up  there,  you  know!” 
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She  regarded  him  steadily.  “ And 
you  stopped  in  here,  I suppose,  to  ask 
your  road?” 

He  snatched  in  eager  relief  at  this 
means  of  momentary  escape.  “ Certain- 
ly. Though  I was  sure  enough  that  that 
was  the  house — for  your  cousin,  Mrs.  V ane, 
had  shown  me  the  picture,  you  see!” 

Her  eyes  met  his  with  an  airy  uncon- 
cern, though  he  observed  with  something 
like  a thrill  that  her  bony  hands  writhed 
in  strange  spasmodic  energy  upon  her 
lap:  those  hands  that  he  remembered  so 
white,  so  smooth,  so  soft — of  all  the 
changes  in  her  appearance,  this  detail 
touched  him  the  most  nearly,  with  a dis- 
arming pity  which  covered  not  only  her 
future  with  its  looming  desolation,  but 
all  her  past  errors  and  faithlessness  to- 
wards him. 

“ That  picture  that  I sent  to  Minnie 
Vane?”  she  replied,  with  a little  laugh. 
“ Oh  yes ! Now,  of  course,  I remember. 
The  book  advertising  real  estate  here  at 
Biddeford  Pool.  Yes,  of  course!” 

“ That's  it,”  answered  Langmaid,  eager 
for  her  explanation.  “ ‘ Elegant  sum- 
mer residence  of  Mr.  Ward  ’ — something 
like  that.” 

She  laughed  again,  peal  upon  peal. 
“ A contractor  from  St.  Louis!  And  she 
thought  it  was  Ted!  Well,  of  course — 
that's  what  I meant  her  to  think!” 

The  forced  note  of  her  laughter,  with 
her  admission  of  deliberate  artifice, 
struck  Langmaid  afresh  with  a sense  of 
the  unreality  of  this  entire  scene.  Ilis 
voice  sounded  far  away  and  strangely  in 
his  own  ears  as  he  replied, 

“ So  this  is  another  Mr.  Ward  . . . yes, 
I begin  to  understand.” 

She  smiled  at  him  defiantly.  “ Cer- 
tainly: the  name  is  common  enough, 
isn't  it  ? It’s  no  more  than  fair  that  that 
fact  should  bring  its  compensations.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  it  was.”  She  leaned 
toward  him  confidentially,  while  the  new- 
ly sprung  flame  on  the  hearth  touched 
her  white  face  with  sudden  life.  “ You 
see,  Ted  and  I have  been  living  here  some 
years  now.  The  sea  air  agrees  with  Ted 
— he  has  such  bad  nerves, — nothing  but  a 
wreck,  the  poor  boy!”  Again  her  strange- 
ly vivid  eyes  sent  their  challenge  to  her 
listener  as  she  went  on:  “And  I like  it 
here,  too.  It's  quiet  and  it’s  cheap. 
Thai’#  a consideration  for  us  now,  you 


see,  since  the  Amsterdam  Bank  went 
smash  a half  a dozen  years  ago.  Ted’s 
money  was  in  it — every  penny.  He  was 
too  delicate  to  take  up  regular  work, 
poor  dear.  So  here  we  are.  1 can  do 
something  myself,  you  see!”  With  a 
gesture  of  reckless  resolution  she  caught 
up  a pair  from  the  pile  of  coarse  cloth 
trousers  beside  her  and  began  stitching 
the  button-holes  with  defiant  energy. 

“But,  Lydia  . . . the  picture!” 

“Oh  yes!”  She  looked  up  again  from 
her  work.  “ You  see,  one  day  that  I was 
down  at  the  store  here,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  I happened  to  see  one  of  these  fold- 
ers. I thought  to  myself:  suppose  it 
was  Ted — that  Mr.  Ward  with  1 the  ele- 
gant residence ' — what  an  impression  it 
would  make  on  all  my  friends  that  threw 
me  over  when  I married  him!  Then  I 
began  to  think  how  unjust  I had  been  to 
rny  dear  husband,  really,  in  keeping  si- 
lent and  hidden  for  so  long — just  as 
though  he  hadn't  made  me  happy.  So, 
as  I knew  that  they  could  never  under- 
stand that  I was  happy  here  with  him — 
perfectly  happy,  rich  or  poor!  . . . well, 
perhaps  there  was  a little  pride  in  me, 
a little  freak  of  vanity  ...  or  perhaps 
I was  feeling  a little  bit  homesick  for  the 
‘old  familiar  faces'  . . . Oh!”  she  broke 
off  with  a laugh,  “ I am  an  idiot  to  sit 
and  analyze  my  motives,  as  though  they 
had  any  importance  in  the  world!  But 
at  any  rate  down  I sat  one  day  and  wrote 
a letter  to  Minnie  . . . poor  little  Min- 
nie! I told  her  all  about  . . . how  suc- 
cessful and  sweet  my  marriage  had  been 
to  me  . . . all  true  enough,  I assure  you, 
except  for  a few  exterior  details — and 
for  the  pictures,  the  ridiculous  picture 
that  I slipped  in  with  the  letter.  Not 
that  that  was  so  contrary  to  fact,  either, 
because  if  it's  not  the  house  Ted  built 
for  me,  it's  the  house  that  he  would  have 
built  for  me  if  he  hadn't  lost  his  money 
and  his  health,  the  poor  darling!  Except 
that  I don't  believe  he  would  have  been 
quite  so  lavish  with  the  stucco  and  the 
opalescent  glass  . . . you  know  what  ex- 
quisite taste  he  always  had,  what  a highly 
trained  sense  of  beauty,  my  Ted!” 

With  all  his  understanding  of  her 
desperate  need  for  insisting  upon  her 
married  happiness,  Langmaid 's  whole  na- 
ture recoiled  before  these  last  words, 
which  seemed  almost  deliberately  chosen 
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to  touch  into  life  the  old  sting  of 
jealousy  and  impotent  despair,  buried  so 
deep  in  his  heart  that  he  had  almost 
forgotten  its  existence.  Yes,  she  was  the 
same  Lydia  still,  careless  of  delicacy  and 
of  feeling,  uninstructed  by  the  sorrows 
through  which  she  herself  had  passed — 
yet  so  resolute,  so  forlorn,  so  unconscious 
of  her  impending  desolation,  that  the 
very  thought  of  it  was  enough  to  dissolve 
resentment  into  a helpless  pity.  No,  even 
in  fulfilment  of  a promised  duty,  he  could 
not  tell  her!  She  should  not  have  mock- 
ery added  to  her  grief  and  irony  to  her 
sorrow  by  hearing  of  her  loss  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  might,  in  spite  of  every 
care,  be  suspected  of  triumph  in  the  tell- 
ing of  it.  . . . He  rose  to  his  feet  in 
sudden  resolution. 

“ I am  afraid,  Lydia,”  said  he,  “ that 
I must  be  going  now.” 

Lydia  looked  up  from  her  sewing  with 
a start.  “ What  1”  she  cried.  “ But  you 
have  only  just  come.  Aren’t  you  going 
to  stay  and  see  Ted,  your  old  friend? — 
I am  expecting  him  every  moment!” 
Her  anxious  eyes  turned  themselves  to- 
ward the  window.  Langmaid  was  seized 
with  a panic  fear  of  what  might  at  any 
moment  arrive.  . . . 

“No,”  he  said;  “I  am  sorry;  I can’t 
wait.  I must  find  a place  for  the  night, 
you  see !” 

“ Oh  yes,  of  course !”  replied  Lydia, 
airily,  as’  she  took  the  hand  he  offered 
her  in  farewell ; “ though  it  does  seem 
too  bad,  really,  when  you  came  here  just 
to  see  Ted  and  me,  that  we  can’t  put  you 
up.  But  then  we’ll  see  you  to-morrow, 
sha’n’t  we?” 

Langmaid  hesitated  painfully.  “ I 
don’t  know,”  he  replied, — “ if  you  wish  it, 
to-morrow  ...  of  course,  of  course!” 

Her  glittering  eyes  met  his  in  a 
quick  glance  of  understanding.  Lang- 
maid turned  to  the  door,  slowly  and 
heavily.  . . . Lydia  spoke  again,  in  a 
changed  voice: 

“ No,  Phil,  no!” 

Langmaid  turned  with  a start.  This 
time  the  eyes  that  met  his  were  changed — 
eager  and  resolute  still,  but  with  some- 
thing in  them  of  softness,  almost  of 
humility.  She  spoke  quickly,  with  a 
pleading  gesture  that  whirled  her  sew- 
ing unnoticed  to  the  floor. 

“ Phil,  let  me  tell  you  ...  I under- 


stand, of  course,  perfectly  well,  why  you 
are  going  now  . . . why  you  don’t  want 
to  see  me  to-morrow  . . . and  I don’t 
blame  you  a bit.  But  all  the  same, 
though  of  course  it’s  no  use  now  ...  all 
the  same  I’d  like  to  tell  you  ...  I am 
very  sorry  about  . . . about  what  hap- 
pened ten  years  ago  . . . very  sorry  and 
ashamed.  Will  you  forgive  me,  please?” 

Langmaid  stood  facing  her,  his  hand 
upon  the  latch.  These  words  of  hers, 
sudden  and  unexpected  though  they  were, 
fell  upon  his  ear  with  too  straightfor- 
ward a simplicity  to  provoke  astonish- 
ment. For  the  first  time  since  his 
entrance  he  spoke  freely,  with  a sense 
of  naturalness  and  reality. 

“ Lydia,  this  is  good  of  you ! If  you 
really  want  forgiveness  from  me — believe 
me,  it  is  yours  long  ago !” 

“ Thank  you ; it  seems  very  nice  to  hear 
you  say  that !”  She  spoke  gently,  playing 
with  the  shears  in  her  hand.  Then  she 
looked  up  again  and  went  on: 

“ You  see,  I was  a spoiled  child.  No- 
body had  ever  found  fault  with  me.  And 
when  you  told  me,  that  day  before  our 
wedding,  that  I was  making  too  much 
gossip  by  my  behavior  with  Ted  Ward, 

I was  furious!  And  it  seemed  such  a 
clever  way  to  answer  you,  just  to  snap 
my  fingers  in  your  face  and  run  off  with 
Ted.  ...  I didn’t  realize  till  afterwards, 
when  everybody  cut  me  and  I had  lots 
of  time  to  think — I didn’t  realize  what 
a horrible  thing  it  was  that  I had  done. 

. . . But  I am  very  glad  you  have  for- 
given me.” 

She  paused,  snipping  the  fragments  of 
cloth  that  lay  in  her  lap.  Langmaid  felt 
the  necessity  of  speech. 

“But,  Lydia,  wasn’t  it  for  the  best, 
after  all?  For  since  it  was  Ted  that  you 
really  loved,  you  would  never  have  been 
happy  with  me.” 

She  raised  her  eyes  slowly,  and  before 
the  expression  in  them  Langmaid  stood 
silent.  “ Happy  ?”  she  said — “ happy  ? 
Why  do  you  use  that  word  to  me  ?”  Sud- 
denly she  sprang  to  her  feet,  flinging  the 
heavy  scissors  with  a crash  to  the  un- 
carpeted floor.  “ Oh,  it’s  no  use  pretend- 
ing any  more!”  she  cried.  “ I’ve  held  out 
for  so  many  years — and  now  your  face 
looks  so  friendly  . . . and  it’s  like  the 
old  times  to  hear  you  say  1 Lydia  ’ again. 

. . . Listen,  Phil!  Just  what  you  see 
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here  before  you,  that’s  what  my  life  is — 
inside  and  out,  the  same  straight  through ! 
Though  you  can  see  only  the  poverty  and 
the  squalor — you  can’t  see  all  the  loneli- 
ness and  the  degradation  and  the  shame. 
. . . Eor,  oh,  Phil!  I found  out  what 
Ted  was  the  very  week  after  I had  mar- 
ried him!” 

Langmaid  took  in  his  breath  to  speak; 
she  leaned  toward  him,  borne  along  by 
her  own  tide  of  words. 

“No,  Phil!  I know  what  you  are 
going  to  say:  * Then  why  didn’t  you  leave 
him?’  Because  1 was  too  proud  to  own 
that  I had  made  a mistake,  when  I had 
defied  everybody’s  opinion  and  done  as  I 
pleased.  ...  So  then  Ted  flung  away  all 
hi9  money  and  mine  in  wild  speculations, 
in  crazy,  selfish  extravagance  . . . then 
he  began  to  drink  . . . then  at  last  we 
came  here!”  She  flung  out  her  gaunt 
hands  with  a gesture  revealing  the  sunk- 
en figure,  the  sordid  apartment,  the  pile 
of  half-finished  tailor’s  work  upon  the 
floor.  " Here!”  she  repeated,  with  a cry 
of  helpless  bitterness  that  made  her  hearer 
wince  in  sudden  understanding. 

“ But,  Lydia,”  he  said,  reproachfully, 
“didn’t  you  remember  your  friends?” 

“ My  friends,  that  I had  cheated  and 
thrown  away.  Do  you  think  I would 
come  begging  to  them — or  to  you?  No; 
I’d  rather  die.  . . . And  so  I made  up  my 
mind  to  die!  I used  to  go  down  there 
and  sit  by  that  strip  of  water — the  Gut, 
they  call  it — and  plan  how  I could  pull 
Ted  down  to  the  bottom  with  me.  . . . 
You  see,  my  heart  was  full  of  rage  and 
bitterness!  I felt  that  I could  not  die 
in  peace  unless  1 had  settled  scores  with 
him.  . . . And  then  again  it  seemed  too 
good  for  him,  that  clear  green  water! 
And  I was  afraid  that  I could  not  rest 
pleasantly  if  he  lay  near  me.” 

Langmaid’s  skin  stirred  as  a puff  of 
wind  set  the  creaking  door  ajar.  To  his 
strained  fancy  the  night  without  seemed 
all  alive — encroaching,  pressing  in  upon 
their  interview.  Lydia  laughed  brokenly. 

“You  are  turning  white,  Phil!  I hor- 
rify you,  don't  1?  But,  you  see,  I don’t 
think  I was  quite  right  in  my  head  then! 
For  I was  bound  that  I’d  play  the  game 
to  the  finish — that  none  of  you  people 
should  ever  know  what  a failure  1 had 
made  of  my  life!  So  one  day,  when  my 
mind  was  quite  made  up  to  put  an  end  to 


things,  I sat  down  and  wrote  to  my 
cousin  Minnie — it  seemed  like  the  old 
days  to  write  that  name  on  an  envelope 
again! — and  told  her  . . . oh,  everything 
that  I wanted  her  to  believe  was  true! 
And  as  the  chance  of  a name  had  favored 
me  so  kindly,  I just  slipped  in  the  picture 
that  you  saw — ray  last  will  and  testament, 
you  see!  Then  when  it  was  posted,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  as  I had  stood  things 
so  long,  it  was  a pity  not  to  wait  a few 
days  longer  and  see  if  there  would  be  any 
answer  and  how  everybody  was ! ...  So  I 
stopped  going  down  to  the  Gut,  just  for  a 
few  days  . . . till  at  last  her  letter  came. 
Such  a nice,  pleasant  letter!  . . . But, 
Phil — what  do  you  suppose  she  sent  me?” 

Langmaid  turned  writh  a start,  as  in  a 
quick  subconscious  shock  his  mind  flew, 
not  to  the  answer  of  this  question,  but 
to  the  belated  bells  jingling  upon  the 
horse  that  was  to  follow  him.  For  sud- 
denly the  air  above,  around  him,  was 
charged  with  the  tingling  quality  of  a 
peal  felt  but  as  yet  unheard.  . . . 

“What  then,  Lydia?”  he  begged,  hasti- 
ly,— “ what  then  ?” 

From  the  heaped  - up  shabby  work- 
basket  by  her  side  Lydia  pulled  out  a book 
— a dark-green,  gold-lettered  volume  that 
Langmaid  recognized  with  a rush  of 
gratified  amazement. 

“Mine?”  he  cried,  “ one  of  my  books?” 

Lydia  nodded.  “ One  of  your  novels — 
look,  Phil,  that  poor  little  heroine  . . . 
she’s  me,  isn’t  she!” 

Langmaid  hesitated  in  confusion. 

“ Lydia,  I didn’t  intend — ” 

“Don’t  apologize,  Phil — 1 know!  Yes, 
she  made  a pretty  bad  mess  of  things, 
poor  little  rat  . . . and  then  she  had  a 
chance  to  climb  up,  and  she  just  fell 
down  again,  and  there  was  an  end  of  her. 

But  this  is  the  place  I wanted  to  show 
you — s(*o ! the  book  falls  oj>cn  of  itself — 
where  she  says  it’s  no  use  to  try  any  more, 
because  the  past  cannot  be  undone. 

“ Then,  you  remember,  the  old  teacher 
answers:  ‘Of  course  it  can’t!  And  isn't 
that  the  very  reason  that  you  should 
waste  no  more  tears  over  it?  Doesn’t 
your  very  eagerness  to  wipe  out  the  past 
prove  to  you  beyond  doubt  that  the  real 
use  for  all  your  energies  is  to  make  for 
the  new  page  of  the  future  such  a record 
that  when  it  is  written  you  will  not  f«vl 
the  need  to  cancel  it  ?' 
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“ Somehow  when  I read  that  it  sound- 
ed very  nice  to  me ! It  had  never  occurred 
to  me  before,  you  see,  that  there  was  any 
other  way  to  make  amends  for  the  past 
but  to  sit  and  blister  my  soul  with  shame 
for  it.  That  there  was  a chance  left, 
even  now,  for  me  to  go  to  work  and  make 
a new  past  for  myself — I had  never 
thought  of  that  as  possible!  . . . And  I 
knew  perfectly  well,  from  reading  that 
story,  that  you  didn’t  think  it  was  pos- 
sible, either — for  me!” 

Langmaid  nodded  in  grave  assent,  as 
with  a sudden  flash  of  self-consciousness 
he  realized  the  truth  of  her  words,  and 
how  completely  the  woman  before  him, 
with  all  her  weaknesses,  had  always  pos- 
sessed the  seats  of  his  imagination.  He 
opened  his  lips  to  speak — suddenly  from 
the  darkness  beyond  the  door  came  the 
thin,  tinkling  echo  of  bells  far  away.  He 
shivered  and  was  silent.  Lydia  went 
on  hastily: 

“ So  I made  up  my  mind — just  out  of 
contrariness,  perhaps,  at  first — that  I’d 
prove  it  was  possible  for  me,  after  all, 
this  new  future  that  should  make  a new 
past!  Though  just  how  to  go  to  work  I 
didn’t  at  first  quite  see.  So  I thought  and 
thought.  Then  I remembered  . . . Ted !” 

“ Ah,”  murmured  Langmaid,  as  Lydia 
controlled  herself  in  an  involuntary  ges- 
ture of  disgust,  and  went  on: 

u Yes,  but  I was  his  wife!  Of  my  own 
free  will  I had  taken  him  for  my  husband, 
just  as  he  was  . . . and  here  I was  ha- 
ting him!  scorning  and  loathing  him  for 
being  what  he  was  and  couldn’t  help 
being — just  as  a sculpin  is  what  he  is, 
or  a jellyfish!  So  I set  myself  to  work, 
little  by  little,  every  day  and  all  day  long, 
to  try  to  do  better.  I started  at  this 
sewing  to  try  and  earn  a little  money. 
I tried  to  encourage  Ted,  to  make  him 
feel  that  I cared,  at  any  rate.  I forced 
myself  to  smile  at  him,  to  go  through 
all  the  motions  of  being  a faithful,  loving 
wife.  And,  oh,  Phil ! at  last  I am,  I am ! 
I don’t  want  to  seem  conceited — but  ask 
Ted  himself  when  he’s  sober,  poor  wretch! 
ask  any  of  the  people  about  here!”  She 
paused  for  a moment,  with  something 
like  a smile  as  at  a sudden  pleasant 
thought.  “ These  people  here  at  the  Pool 
— yes,  my  fight  hasn’t  been  all  an  up-hill 
struggle  and  sordid  discouragement!  You 
haven’t  seen  anything  of  the  natives 


about  here,  of  course, — and  if  you  did, 
probably  you  wouldn’t  find  them  very  at- 
tractive at  first.  But,  oh ! when  you  have 
lived  with  them  a little  while,  and  they 
trust  you  . . . how  good  they  can  be, 
Phil!  They’re  so  grateful  for  any  little 
thing  you  do  for  them,  it  would  make 
you  cry! — and,  oh,  so  willing  to  do  what 
they  can  for  you!  In  these  two  years 
that  I have  set  myself  to  know  them 
there’s  not  one  of  them  that  1 haven’t 
learned  to  be  fond  of  . . . and  some  of 
them*  I really  love!  So  you  see  there’s 
been  lots  of  happiness  in  my  life,  Phil, 
since  your  message  came  to  me !” 

She  leaned  toward  him,  flushed  with 
humility  and  triumph.  Langmaid  took 
a step  forward,  urged  by  the  stealing 
omen  of  those  throbbing  bells.  ...  In 
the  relaxation  of  sudden  relief  he  realized 
for  the  first  time  that  he  need  no  longer 
be  afraid  to  deliver  their  message  to  her. 
She  smiled  at  him: 

“ And  so,  Phil,  I’m  going  to  ask  you 
to  do  something  for  me — to  write  an- 
other story  about  me!  Just  a little, short, 
stupid  story  it  will  have  to  be  . . . but  I 
want  you  to  tell  this  time  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  turn  down  what  has 
been  written  and  write  something  new — 
quite  new!  very  plain  and  commonplace 
perhaps,  but  something  that  one  can  look 
back  on  again  with  a little  pleasure 
and  satisfaction — ” 

“ Hark !”  whispered  Langmaid,  sudden- 
ly. From  somewhere  beneath  them  in  the 
darkness  came  the  slow  beat  of  a horse’s 
feet,  nearer,  every  moment  nearer.  The 
smile  was  chased  from  Lydia’s  face  by 
a sudden  spasm  of  pain. 

“ It’s  just  . . . some  one  bringing  Ted 
home.  He’s  this  way  . . . almost  every 
night  when  we  get  a little  money.  But 
just  the  same  I keep  on  trying,  and  I will 
keep  on  trying,  Phil,  till  I die!” 

“ Lydia !”  cried  Langmaid,  “ I’ve  waited 
too  long  already.  There’s  something  I 
must  tell  you — listen  !” 

She  threw  out  her  hands  in  a sudden 
gesture,  commanding  his  silence. 

“ No,  no,  Phil,  not  that!  Of  course  I 
know  that  you  could  never  change  . . . 
but  don’t  you  see,  if  I let  you  tell  me  that 
you  love  me  still,  that  all  my  work  of  all 
these  years  would  be  undone — all  broken 
to  bits  in  a minute!  . . . Because,  don’t 
you  see  ? — I love  you  !” 
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Langmaid  stood  dumb,  staring  into 
the  haggard  face  which  beamed  trans- 
figured into  his.  Outside  in  the  black- 
ness the  creeping  bells  rang  monotonous- 
ly nearer,  nearer.  . . . 

“ Of  course,”  she  went  on,  with  a little 
break  in  her  voice,  “ I don’t  expect  you 
to  believe  me  . . . for  in  the  old  days, 
when  I was  going  to  be  your  wife — I 
didn’t  realize  then  what  you  were  to  me. 
But  after  I had  flung  you  away  and 
bound  myself  forever  to  some  one  else, 
then  I knew!  And  every  day  since  then, 
for  all  these  years,  it  has  been  every  day 
and  all  day  long  like  holding  down  the 
source  of  a boiling  spring  to  keep  myself 
from  starting  off  at  that  moment  to  find 
you  and  tell  you  that  I belonged  to  you 
. . . till  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  heart 
must  all  have  bled  away,  drop  by  drop. 
. . . Then  all  of  a sudden  came  this  mes- 
sage from  you !”  She  paused  with  a long 
sighing  breath,  regarding  her  listener 
gravely.  “ So  then,  Phil,  I saw  for  the 
first  time  how  this  love  for  you,  that  had 
been  my  torment  and  my  punishment, 
might  be  turned  into  something  to  raise 
me  up  to  what  I wanted  to  be  for  your 
sake.  Phil,  it  was  for  you,  for  you ! that 
I have  tried  to  lift  myself  above  this 
sordid  misery  about  me.  ...  Yes,  I am 
sure  that  you  will  understand  when  I tell 
you  that  it  was  out  of  the  very  fulness 
of  my  love  for  you  that  I have  tried  to 
be  a faithful  wife  to  this  other  man — 
and  shall  keep  on  trying  till  I die!” 

She  stood  before  him,  thin,  worn,  and 
unflinching,  instinct  with  that  desperate 
need  of  tenderness  which  knocks  upon 
the  generous  heart  more  imperatively 
than  the  most  shining  loveliness.  The 
fibres  of  Langmaid’s  nature  quivered  as 
he  regarded  her,  with  an  emotion  which 
he  had  long  taught  himself  to  look  upon 
as  dead.  And  suddenly  his  heart  rose 
and  swelled  within  him  in  a flood  of  the 
old  passionate  yearning  that  bore  down 
before  it  all  the  bitterness  of  the  past, 
the  sordid  ugliness  of  the  present,  as  the 
sea-worn  tide  rushes  home  with  healing 
obliteration  over  the  black  ribs  of  the 


naked  shore.  Of  themselves,  his  arms 
reached  out  toward  her.  . . . 

Outside  in  the  darkness  beyond  the 
door  the  laboring  wheels  ground  harshly 
in  the  wet,  sandy  road,  and  the  bells 
clinked  sharply  all  together.  The  unseen 
voices  murmured  together  confusedly. 
The  necessity  for  immediate  action 
caught  Langmaid  by  the  throat. 

“ Lydia !”  he  cried,  desperately,  “ dear, 
dearest  Lydia ! — but  don’t  you  under- 
stand, I absolutely  must  tell  you  now — ” 

The  blood  sprang  into  her  faded  face 
like  scarlet.  “ Don’t  you  understand,” 
she  said,  “ that  now  you  shame  me  for 
telling  you  what  was  in  my  heart  ? Phil, 
if  you  have  any  respect  left  for  me,  you 
will  go  away  and  leave  me  now,  without 
another  word !” 

Langmaid  bowed  in  silent  obedience; 
then  turning,  he  walked  slowly  out 
through  the  open  door  into  the  shadows 
beyond.  On  the  road  above  him  his 
straining  eyes  discerned  the  outlines  of  a 
long  four-wheeled  truck,  with  a burden 
covered  up  dark  and  shapeless  upon  it. 
. . . Suddenly  a hand  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  and  a little,  thin  face  was  thrust 
up  to  his. 

“ Say,  you  here  still,  and  I was  jist 
iroin’  up  to  N.  G.’s  after  you!  Say,  I’ve 
got  your  room  all  right — but  she  wants  to 
know  how  long  are  you  goin’  to  want  it?” 

Langmaid  shook  off  the  insistent  fin- 
gers which  clutched  avariciously  *at  his 
arm.  “ For  some  days — possibly  for  some 
weeks !”  he  replied,  impatiently,  as  he 
turned  to  the  silent  group  beside  the 
truck.  The  man  in  the  sou’wester  leaned 
down  from  the  driver’s  seat. 

“ Tell  me,”  he  asked,  in  a hushed  voice. 
u did  she  take  on  terrible — can  we  bring 
him  right  in  now?” 

“ I don’t  think,”  replied  Langmaid. 
gently,  “that  you  need  be  afraid  to  go 
in.  ...” 

“ Come  on — now,  before  everybody  is 
gone  to  bed !”  urged  the  thin,  crackling 
tones  at  his  elbow.  And  turning  with 
slow  steps,  Langmaid  followed  his  guide 
down  the  hill. 
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Animal  Immortality 

BY  PETER  RABBIT 


IF  the  rabbit  were  offered  his  choice 
of  all  the  blessings  of  your  humanity, 
he  would,  without  hesitation,  pass  over 
all  your  apparently  solid  possessions  and 
take  your  hope  as  the  very  best  thing  that 
you  have, — not  simply  because  it  seems 
to  be  the  spring  of  all  your  inspirations, 
but  for  the  practical  reason  that  every 
great  hope  that  has  ever  seriously  taken 
possession  of  men  has  sooner  or  later 
been  realized.  Witness  the  vague  hope 
of  family  to  the  solitary  man,  of  govern- 
ment to  the  warring,  of  wisdom  to  the 
ignorant,  of  brotherhood  and  spiritual 
communion  to  the  thoughtful, — all  of 
which  were  but  far-away  and  impossible 
hopes  at  one  time,  but  which  are  even 
now,  before  your  eyes,  taking  on  more 
definite  semblances.  What  the  individual 
hopes  for,  and  apparently  loses,  the  race 
comes  in  time  to  possess.  As  one  of  your 
great  religious  teachers  poetically  sug- 
gested, every  blessing  is  at  first  shut  up 
in  a great  closed  hand  which  stretches 
over  you  and  gives  no  sign  of  what 
it  holds.  The  timid  see  only  a warn- 
ing: the  hard-hearted,  a threat;  the 
wise  remember  past  gifts.  So  the 
outstretched  hand  produces  both  fear  and 
hope  among  you.  Sooner  or  later  it 
oj>ens,  and  behold — such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  your  history  — “thou  openest 
t hi  no  hand,  and  satisfied  the  desire  of 
(‘very  living  thing." 

Now  every  individual  among  you  re- 
produces, both  in  his  physical  and  mental 
life,  the  whole  history  of  his  race;  and 
since  the  race*  slowly  but  surely  attains 
its  hope,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
in  the  deep  desire  of  your  own  heart  you 
also  will  be  satisfied.  That  you  should 
grow  slowly  but  surely  from  embryo  to 
full  manhood,  from  instinct  to  reason, 
from  ignorance  to  dawning  wisdom,  and 
then,  from  hope  in  all  these  symbols,  that 
you  should  individually  fall  back  into 
blank  despair  and  nothingness  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  an  imbecile  conclusion.  When 


you  have  followed  a broad  highway  due 
west  for  a thousand  years  and  a thousand 
miles,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  high- 
way will  eventually  turn  aimlessly  from 
its  straight  course  and  wander  off  into  a 
squirrel-track  and  climb  a tree  and  end 
in  a knot-hole.  The  profoundest  reasons 
underlie  every  great  hope,  if  you  but 
think  of  it  a moment  in  the  light  of  all 
past  experience. 

Among  all  your  hopes  there  is  none 
that  for  an  instant  compares  in  value 
with  your  persistent  hope  in  a personal 
immortality.  Because  of  its  very  great- 
ness it  has  aroused  the  most  doubt  and 
questioning.  Indeed,  that  it  is  too  good 
to  be  true  is  perhaps  the  only  argument 
against  it;  and  the  rabbit  dismisses  this 
cheerfully  with  the  reflection  that  the 
same  was  said  by  your  ancestors  of  every 
great  and  good  thing  that  you  now  en- 
joy. There  are  other  doubts,  however, 
as  troublesome  and  inconsequent  as  a 
brier  in  your  toe,  and  at  these  the  rabbit 
will  first  glance  for  a moment. 

Said  one  of  your  religious  teachers, 
who  tried  to  make  his  doubts  as  logical 
as  his  hopes,  “ If  a man  die,  shall  he  live 
again?'’  And  in  sad  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion followed  an  array  of  visible  and 
tangible  things  that  only  confused  his 
insight — such  as  a tree,  which  you  might 
cut  down  with  hope,  because  you  could 
give  water  to  the  root  and  see  it  sprout 
and  blossom  again;  but  of  his  own  life, 
with  its  thirst  that  only  a living  water 
could  satisfy,  he  said  that  “like  a cloud 
that  vanisheth  away”  he  would  go  down 
into  Slieol  and  be  never  seen  again. 
Therefore  he  could  not  exist,  because  his 
neighbors  could  no  lontrer  meet  him  at 
the  gate  and  speak  with  him  as  of  yore: 

As  the  river  wasteth  and  drieth  lip. 

So  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where 
is  he? 

Till  the  heavens  be  no  more  he  shall  not 
awake. 

Nor  be  roused  again  ont  of  his  sleep. 
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Now  to  the  rabbit,  who  also  ventures 
in  his  own  way  to  think  of  these  great 
things,  that  man  Job,  like  some  of  your 
modern  scientists,  was  unconsciously  con- 
founding the  great  question  of  immor- 
tality with  the  trivial  matter  of  the  con- 
ditions of  immortality,  mixing  up  space 
and  time,  eyes  and  ears,  riches  and 
trouble,  with  the  self  which  is  independ- 
ent of  all  these  superficialities — like  a 
biologist  who  goes  astray  because  he  can- 
not find  a soul  by  anatomy,  and  like  a 
young  hound  that  gets  all  tangled  up  in  a 
crisscross  of  fox-tracks  while  the  fox  him- 
self sits  watching  the  game  from  the  near- 
est hilltop.  The  rabbit  has  an  idea  in  his 
head  that,  though  the  river  dry  up,  not  one 
water-drop  is  lost;  and  that,  though  a 
man  disappear,  he  may  still  watch  the 
game  of  life  unseen  from  the  heights. 
Job’s  whole  argument  against  immortal- 
ity reminds  him  of  a child  whom  he  saw 
recently  playing  on  the  seashore.  The 
child  had  built  a church  of  sand.  He 
had  a pointed  stick  for  a steeple,  a shell 
for  a pulpit,  in  which  you  could  always 
hear  the  murmur  of  far-off  things,  and 
inside  the  shell,  for  a minister,  he  had 
a bumblebee  droning  away.  He  had  a 
choir  also,  of  crickets  and  fiddler-crabs, 
in  which  there  was  always  trouble  afoot, 
and  a congregation  of  pretty  lady- 
bugs  and  uneasy  sand-fleas.  So,  you  see, 
he  had  some  idea  of  a church;  but  the 
church  itself,  the  eternal  institution 
which  appears  and  reappears  in  every 
tribe  and  people,  speaking  and  insisting 
upon  an  unseen  order  and  harmony,  had 
been  sadly  mixed  up  in  the  child’s  head 
with  the  outward  and  unimportant  forms 
and  manifestations  in  which  the  church 
continually  appears. 

Such,  in  a word,  seems  to  be  the  mental 
condition  of  those  who,  like  Job,  think 
or  fear  that  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  have  swept  away  the  conditions 
upon  which  rest  the  old,  old  belief  in 
immortality,  as  the  child  with  his  foot 
brushed  away  the  church  he  had  created. 
To  the  rabbit’s  philosophy  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth,  or  more  unjust 
to  the  spirit  of  science.  Like  all  builders 
among  you,  science  must  first  pull  down 
the  ugly  and  unsightly  things  before  it 
rears  its  own  structure.  It  has  helped 
to  destroy  some  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions-^-gross  and  material  conceptions  of 


life  and  beyond;  it  makes  clearer  and 
clearer  the  outward  conditions  and  mani- 
festations under  which  life,  or  spirit, 
here  presents  itself  ;*  but  of  the  spirit  it- 
self it  has  destroyed  nothing.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  added  much  by  showing 
how  much  greater  is  the  spirit’s  grasp 
of  truth  than  we  had  dreamed  it  to  be, 
and  by  showing  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  enlarging  spirit  to  remain  satisfied 
by  any  material  good,  or  content  with  any 
unfinished  purpose.  Meanwhile,  as  it 
pursues  its  investigations,  life  seems  to 
be  quite  as  constant  as  gravitation — of 
which  you  have  some  questions  but  no 
doubts — and  the  self  in  a man  seems  to 
be  larger  than  his  hand  or  his  heart  or 
his  brain,  or  any  other  instrument  that  it 
uses  for  the  moment. 

So,  spite  of  material  doubts — which 
have,  when  you  come  to  think  of  them, 
no  more  to  do  with  the  real  subject  than 
has  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  which 
was  Job’s  stumbling-block, — the  rabbit  is 
unmoved  in  his  philosophy,  which  deals 
with  truth  apart  from  all  prejudices  and 
with  the  spirit  independent  of  all  mate- 
rial considerations.  Of  your  human  im- 
mortality he  has  no  doubt  whatever, 
though  he  does  not  enter  here  upon  the 
reasons,  nor  upon  the  wisdom  deeper  than 
reasons,  which  prompt  his  belief.  Im- 
mortality is  purely  a soul  quality,  above 
quantitative  analysis,  and  therefore  as 
far  beyond  the  anatomy  of  Haeckel’s 
biology  as  of  Job’s  untrained  eyes  and 
ears.  The  object  of  the  rabbit’s  present 
meditation  is  to  see  if  there  be  any  kernel 
of  truth  in  the  idea  of  animal  immor- 
tality, or  rather  in  the  vague  hope,  which 
sometimes  stirs  your  human  hearts,  that 
certain  well-loved  animals  may  share  your 
immortality  with  you. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  you  again 
the  three  stages  through  which  you  men 
have  passed  in  your  relation  to  animals. 
There  was  first  of  all  the  savage  state,  in 
which  you  lived  close  to  the  animals, 
understanding  them  far  better  than  you 
do  now,  and  in  which  they  seemed  to 
share  some  of  the  thoughts  and  motives 
which  govern  your  own  life.  The  scien- 
tific stage  followed,  in  wThich  you  were 
governed  largely  by  anatomical  consider- 
ations, and  in  which  you  classified  and 
arranged  the  animals  in  species  according 
to  purely  outward  tokens.  In  this  you 
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inevitably  grew  away  from  the  animal 
himself,  and  even  thought  for  a time  with 
Descartes  that  the  animal  was  an  auto- 
matic arrangement,  a bete  machine,  gov- 
erned by  springs  and  involuntary  im- 
pulses. Appetite  pressed  the  button,  as 
it  were,  and  the  springs  did  all  the  rest. 
The  third  stage,  the  essentially  modern 
one,  combines  the  characteristics  of  the 
other  two;  it  classifies  the  animals  out- 
wardly, but  it  endeavors  also  to  under- 
stand the  life  and  motive  of  the  indi- 
vidual animal,  as  the  Indians  do,  and 
finds  in  him,  as  Darwin  did,  the  individ- 
ual will  and  the  elementary  reason  and 
morality  which  are  more  fully  developed 
in  man,  but  which  are  yet  in  process, 
and  which  show,  even  in  man,  only  a 
part  of  their  full-grown  power. 

Now  it  is  most  interesting  to  the  rab- 
bit to  note  that,  in  the  first  stage  of  your 
knowledge  of  animals,  you  ascribed  to 
them  not  only  a thought  and  a motive 
like  your  own,  but  an  immortality  as 
well.  The  very  earliest  human  idea  of 
death,  as  shown  by  your  oldest  records 
and  monuments,  is  that  of  a long  sleep, 
as.  the  animals  still  regard  it.  When  a 
man  died  his  family  moved  out  and  left 
him  in  his  own  house,  with  his  weapons 
and  the  bodies  of  his  favorite  animals 
beside  him,  so  that  when  he  awoke  he 
would  find  his  familiar  things  ready  to 
his  hand  and  call.  The  same  belief  in 
animal  immortality  was  manifest  among 
the  tribes  that  had  grown  scientific 
enough  to  note  that  the  familiar  bodies 
of  things  waste  and  fade  away,  for  when 
they  buried  a warrior  they  buried  also 
his  dog  and  his  horse  beside  him.  So 
also  when  the  belief  in  immortality  had 
grown  a little  more  spiritual,  the  animals 
still  shared  it  with  their  masters.  It  was 
thought  that  the  self,  or  soul,  could  not 
exist  independent  of  a body,  so  the  body 
of  the  dead  man  was  embalmed  that  the 
soul  might  still  have  a habitation — an 
“ always  house,”  as  the  old  Egyptians 
called  it.  For  the  same  reasons  they 
embalmed  the  bodies  of  animals  whom 
they  had  learned  to  love  and  whom, 
from  daily  association  and  companion- 
ship, they  thought  necessary  to  their  fu- 
ture happiness. 

So  far  the  human  idea  that  certain 
animals  have  the  possibility  of  immor- 
tality may  be  a purely  selfish  one.  The 
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animals  are  necessary  to  man’s  happiness 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  so  the  god  that 
provides  for  the  man  remembers  his  hap- 
piness by  providing  for  his  animals  also. 

Here  is  another  and  entirely  different 
philosophical  question,  the  question  of 
hedonism,  or  of  happiness  as  an  end 
in  all  life.  The  rabbit  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  question,  but  merely  sug- 
gests that,  since  in  both  man  and  animal 
every  power  of  heart  and  mind  and  body 
brings  happiness  by  its  legitimate  use,  it 
is  only  rational  to  suppose  that  ultimate 
happiness  is  the  end  of  all  life.  There 
can  be  nothing  selfish,  therefore,  in  ap- 
plying it  to  both  men  and  animals.  Cer- 
tainly the  happiness  sought  by  those  prim- 
itive men  included  the  happiness  of  their 
animals  also,  who  enjoyed  the  chase  as 
much  as  their  masters.  The  Indian’s 
happy  hunting  - grounds  would  be  but 
cheerless  places  without  something  to 
hunt  and  something  to  hunt  it  with ; and 
the  Indians,  who  were  more  direct  and 
thoughtful  than  you  have  supposed,  gave 
even  to  the  hunted  animal  the  joy  of 
waking  again  after  the  hunt,  strong  and 
vigorous  and  free,  rejoicing  in  his  powers 
like  a buck  that  springs  up  alert  and 
defiant  at  the  voice  of  a hound  on  his 
trail.  So  the  Indians  still,  when  they 
kill  a bear,  make  an  offering  to  his  spirit 
to  show  that  they  are  all  friends  and 
brothers  and  sharers  of  a common  lot, 
in  which  each  is  happy  in  his  own  way. 
Your  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  had  the 
same  idea  of  the  animal  as  your  In- 
dians. Their  horses  and  dogs,  and  even 
the  wolves  and  bears  that  they  hunted, 
shared  their  immortality.  The  horses 
ridden  by  the  immortal  Valkyr  maidens 
and  by  the  warriors  of  Valhalla  were  no 
special  creations,  but  the  very  horses  they 
had  ridden  and  loved  on  earth. 

In  India  the  belief  in  animal  immor- 
tality took  a higher  form.  In  the  Hin- 
doo philosophy  there  are  no  disembodied 
spirits.  Every  man  and  every  animal  is 
the  house  of  a pure  spirit,  and  when  the 
body  is  destroyed  the  spirit  takes  up  his 
abode  in  another  animal  form,  more  noble 
or  more  base  according  to  whether  the 
spirit  is  to  be  rewarded  for  his  loyalty 
or  punished  for  his  disregard  of  the  law 
that  should  govern  him  in  every  form  in 
which  he  exists. 

In  the  second  or  scientific  stage  of  your 
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knowledge  of  animals  all  this  enormous 
belief  of  your  forefathers  was  swept  away. 
You  studied  the  animal  anatomically,  his 
skin  and  his  bones  and  his  teeth,  and  you 
had  no  regard  whatever  for  any  thoughts 
or  hopes  that  went  on  inside  his  head. 
Most  of  your  scientists  studied  men  in 
the  same  way,  and  swept  aside  their  im- 
mortality with  scant  consideration.  Said 
one  of  your  great  biologists,  “ All  things 
are  determined  by  anatomy;  the  soul  is 
of  no  consequence.”  From  his  purely 
material  standpoint,  and  in  his  present 
contemplation  of  childish  things,  the 
biologist  is  of  course  right;  but  we  are 
just  learning  that  there  is  a science  of 
mind,  not  to  be  reached  by  anatomy,  call- 
ing for  a deeper  and  more  subtle  analysis ; 
and  in  a century  or  two,  men  may  be 
studying  thought  and  feeling  as  carefully 
as  they  now  study  skeletons  and  microbes. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  your  scientific 
stage  seems  to  have  added  nothing  and 
taken  away  nothing  from  the  idea  of 
immortality,  either  for  men  or  animals. 
It  has  been  busy  with  outward  and 
material  things,  and  honestly  and  open- 
ly neglectful  of  the  soul  quality  upon 
which  any  opinion  of  immortality  must 
be  based. 

As  men  enter  the  third  stage,  and  find 
not  only  the  law  of  species  but  some  sug- 
gestion of  the  law  of  mind  in  the  lower 
orders,  the  old  question  of  animal  im- 
mortality is  revived.  One  reason,  per- 
haps, why  it  was  not  revived  earlier  and 
with  more  vigor  is  because  the  religious 
teachers  of  your  modern  civilization  are 
— so  it  seems  to  the  rabbit — still  too  much 
influenced  by  the  crude  ideas  of  the  Jew- 
ish religious  writers.  Now  the  Jews  knew 
little  and  cared  less  about  the  animals, 
having  other  things  to  engage  their  whole 
attention.  Like  all  Semitic  peoples  their 
only  division  of  the  animals  was  into 
clean  and  unclean — clean  animals  whom 
they  might  eat  or  offer  to  their  god, 
and  unclean  whom  they  must  avoid  or 
destroy.  Among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  they  were  almost  alone  in  claiming 
no  immortality  for  themselves,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  animals;  and  whatever 
idea  of  it  they  borrowed  came  to  them, 
much  later  than  Job  and  Ecclesiastes, 
from  the  Greek  conception  of  the  eternal 
life  of  the  pure  soul,  and  from  the  Per- 
sian conception  of  the  resurrection  of  the 


body.  The  Christian  church,  with  new 
reasons  and  inducements  of  its  own,  has 
accepted  the  idea  of  immortality  for  itself, 
and  has,  more  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined, spread  the  glad  hope  of  immortality 
over  the  earth;  but  with  the  animal  it 
has  had  little  to  do  directly. 

Of  late,  however,  men  are  everywhere 
asking  the  old  question  of  immortality 
over  again.  There  have  been  many  tribes 
of  men  who  denied  immortality  to  their 
women,  while  cherishing  it  for  themselves 
and  their  horses.  Only  as  the  race  grew 
in  civilization  were  the  rights  of  women 
recognized,  until,  I am  told,  men  are  now 
inclined  to  base  their  future  hopes  upon 
their  wives  and  mothers,  rather  than 
upon  their  own  virtues;  and  it  was  in- 
evitable that,  as  civilized  men  enlarged 
their  charity  and  their  experience,  they 
should  consider  the  rights  of  the  animal 
and  even  give  a thought  to  his  future. 
Hardly  a man  who  has  ever  owned  a 
noble  dog  but  has  had  at  times  some  dim 
hope  or  desire  that  he  might  find  the 
same  unquestioning  love  and  loyalty  to 
meet  him  and  believe  in  him  in  the  other 
world.  It  is  not  a question  of  mere  self- 
ish enjoyment  for  the  man;  the  hope  has 
something  more  generous  and  noble  in  it ; 
and  so  the  rabbit  ventures  to  regard  it 
for  a moment  without  prejudice. 

First  of  all,  the  rabbit  has  no  use  for 
dogs,  and  unless  they  change  their  na- 
tures radically  he  would  be  himself  con- 
tent with  a heaven  or  a brier-patch  in 
which  they  did  not  exist  to  trouble  him. 
This  will  suggest  at  once  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  a personal  one  at  all;  it  does 
not  depend  upon  one’s  like  or  dislike  for 
certain  animals,  or  upon  a woman’s  over- 
weening affection  for  a poodle.  There 
have  been  primitive  peoples  who  believed 
that  their  dead  lived  as  long  as  they  were 
remembered;  therefore  they  built  monu- 
ments, and  perpetuated  the  name  of  a 
man,  or  the  name  of  a favorite  animal, 
by  giving  the  same  name  to  all  his 
descendants.  Such  a conception  does 
more  justice  to  your  affection  than  to 
your  reason.  Immortality,  if  indeed  there 
be  such  a splendid  thing,  must  rest  upon 
better  foundations  than  that;  it  must  be 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  mind  itself, 
independent  of  all  personal  judgment 
or  remembrance. 

Now  the  rabbit  has  pointed  out,  in  a 
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previous  meditation,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  animal  psychology  any  more 
than  an  animal  gravitation.  Any  law 
which  you  find  in  your  own  mind  must 
apply  to  any  mind  in  the  universe,  wher- 
ever you  find  it.  Since,  according  to  your 
greatest  naturalists  and  according  to  your 
own  experience,  the  animals  have  rudi- 
mentary minds,  the  only  rational  or  pos- 
sible way  to  consider  the  question  of 
animal  immortality  is  to  look  in  your 
own  minds  to  see  what  there  is  in  them 
to  warrant  the  hope,  and  then  lay  pre- 
cisely the  same  judgment  upon  the  rudi- 
mentary mind  of  the  animal. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  moral  argu- 
ment. You  find  in  yourselves  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil, 
and  upon  your  daily  practice  according 
to  your  knowledge  many  of  your  theo- 
logians have  based  the  idea  of  a “ con- 
ditional ” immortality.  Now  most  of  the 
animals  have  a sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  generally  live  well  up  to  their  knowl- 
edge. Whether  or  not  the  animal  has 
an  abstract  conception  of  ultimate  and 
absolute  good  is  another  question,  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
point  at  issue,  since  none  of  you  would 
be  willing  to  stake  your  child’s  future 
bliss  upon  his  possession  of  any  abstract 
conceptions.  Sometimes,  in  the  abnormal 
life  to  which  you  have  subjected  some 
of  the  animals,  this  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is,  perhaps,  a matter  of  training; 
but  even  so,  your  animals  generally  do 
willingly  what  they  have  been  trained  to 
do,  and  often  do  it  of  themselves  without 
compulsion — which  is  more  than  can  be 
said,  for  instance,  of  certain  of  your 
young  men  who  go  to  college  and  there 
break  away  from  the  rational  habits  into 
which  you  have  trained  them  diligently. 
With  the  wild  animals  this  rudimentary 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  seems  to  be  in- 
born, as  it  is  in  yourselves.  All  grega- 
rious animals  and  birds  have  well-defined 
social  regulations,  and  though  their 
knowledge  be  small,  it  must  be  said  hon- 
estly of  them  that  they  live  up  to  the 
knowledge  better,  and  have  a far  smaller 
proportion  of  wrong-doing,  than  a com- 
munity of  men. 

Watch  even  your  pet  dogs.  They  act 
guiltily  when  they  have  done  a thing 
that  you  have  taught  them  is  wrong. 
Or  better  still — since  it  exists  in  most 


animals,  and  is  entirely  independent  of 
your  influence — watch  a big  dog  when  he 
finds  a little  dog  with  a bone.  He  is 
hungry;  he  wants  the  bone;  he  is  stronger 
than  the  owner;  and  he  does  not  know 
that  you  or  any  one  else  is  watching  him. 
Yet  rarely,  very  rarely  indeed,  will  he 
use  his  superior  strength  to  take  the  bone 
that  belongs  to  another. 

Now  if  there  be  any  ultimate  judge,  and 
any  final  and  far-reaching  judgment  of 
good  and  evil,  what  will  an  honest  God 
say  of  an  animal  that  does  right  so  far 
as  he  knows? 

Again,  there  is  the  argument  of  per- 
sonality. Though  your  whole  body 
changes  from  year  to  year,  there  is  in 
you  a persistent  ego  that  grows  in  wis- 
dom, that  survives  all  the  body’s  changes, 
and  remains  itself  continually.  Such  a 
personal  force  is  probably  as  indestruc- 
tible as  any  other  force,  which  may 
change  its  form  but  which  can  never  be 
swept  away ; and  so,  since  it  persists 
through  ten  or  seventy  years  of  change, 
through  all  the  years  and  the  centuries 
the  personal  self  must  exist  independent 
of  all  changes.  Now  the  body  of  your 
favorite  old  dog  has  changed  and  entirely 
passed  away  at  least  a dozen  times  since 
you  owned  him;  yet  he  still  answers  to 
the  same  name  and  undoubtedly  thinks 
of  himself  as  the  same  dog,  without  ever 
once  getting  his  consciousness  mixed  up 
with  that  of  the  pup  or  the  cat  or  the 
parrot.  The  rabbit  does  not  here  venture 
into  the  question  of  how  far  an  animal 
may  be  conscious  of  his  ego.  The  whole 
point  is  this,  that  whatever  argument 
you  apply  to  yourself  applies,  in  some 
small  measure,  to  your  animals  also. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  of  reap- 
pearances, of  disembodied  spirits  which 
return  to  earth  and  make  their  presence 
known  to  the  physically  living.  An 
enormous  number  have  been  or  are  being 
investigated  by  your  scientific  societies, 
and  casting  out  all  the  cases  of  fraud 
and  mistake  and  imagination,  a large 
residue  remains  which  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  by  any  known  laws  or  experiences. 
To  some  of  you — and  there  are  few  finely 
organized  men  or  women  who  do  not  cher- 
ish some  personal  experience  of  this  kind 
— this  is  a very  real  argument  for  im- 
mortality. The  rabbit  does  not  examine 
it  here  to  see  just  how  much  it  proves  or 
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loaves  unproved;  he  simply  points  out 
the  fact  that,  according  to  your  records, 
the  dog  is  often  the  first  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  unseen;  and  that,  among 
the  residue  of  these  spirit  appearances, 
there  are  some  of  birds  and  animals  that 
were  known  to  be  dead.  And  the  rabbit 
wonders  by  what  fine  lines  of  distinction 
your  logicians  will  cast  these  out,  while 
keeping  the  others  that  rest  upon  the 
same  evidence. 

Then  there  is  the  greatest  argument 
of  all,  the  argument  of  incompleteness 
itself — of  children  dying,  of  lives  disap- 
pointed, of  hopes  unrealized,  of  wisdom 
that  glimpses  a truth  only  to  lose  it. 
Everywhere  you  turn  you  see  a glorious 
promise  suddenly  broken  off,  without  any 
earthly  explanation;  and  your  sorrow  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  to  finish  the 
course  splendidly,  as  it  was  begun,  you 
do  not  need  any  other  mind  than  the  one 
you  have — for  the  mind,  just  as  it  is  in 
you,  could  live  a million  years  as  easily 
as  so  many  moments — but  only  a new 
material  instrument  called  the  body  to 
work  and  play  upon.  And  to  think 
that  man  can  see  all  this  possible 
truth  and  beauty  and  happiness,  and 
stretch  out  his  hands  towards  it,  and  then 
be  thrust  back  brutally  into  nothingness, 
is  too  monstrous  a conception  to 
hold  for  one  instant  in  the  face  of  a 
rational  universe. 

Now  the  animal’s  life  is  also  incomplete 
— more  so  than  your  own,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it.  The  animal  also  knows  life 
and  the  joy  of  it;  he  begins  to  see  dimly 
some  reason  in  it,  perhaps,  and  takes 
care  of  himself  and  his  little  ones  better 
and  better,  and  gets  more  out  of  life. 
And  then,  when  life  is  best,  age  steals 
upon  him,  and  he  sees  youth  and  gladness 
passing  away,  and  his  poor  wisdom  avails 
him  nothing  to  stay  the  things  that  he 
loves.  So  far  as  a prayer  can  be  without 
words,  the  animal’s  whole  life  and  effort 
is  a prayer  for  more  life,  and  for  the 
good  of  life  as  he  knows  it.  To  quote  a 
single  instance  out  of  a thousand,  the 
rabbit  knows  a hawk — one  of  the  kind 
that  mates  for  life — that  mourned  all 
summer  and  died  of  a broken  heart,  be- 
cause his  mate  was  killed  by  a thought- 
less boy.  And  such  incompleteness,  even 
in  lowly  forms,  may  be  remembered  if 
there  be  any  great  Love  or  Wisdom 
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overlooking  the  universe,  as  your  teach- 
ers declare. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  and 
indications  of  your  own  immortality;  but 
the  rabbit  leaves  them  all  with  only  the 
suggestion  that,  when  you  consider  them, 
you  apply  them  without  prejudice  to  those 
whom  St.  Francis  and  the  Indians  alike 
call  “our  little  brothers,”  and  draw  your 
own  conclusions  fearlessly.  At  times  the 
whole  question  seems  to  be  just  this  to 
both  man  and  animal:  Are  you  a brain, 
of  albumen  and  phosphates,  or  are  you 
something  greater — a self  which  uses  the 
brain,  as  it  uses  the  hand,  for  its  own 
purposes?  If  you  are  just  brain,  then 
you  scatter  to  the  elements  and  are  lost; 
but  if  you  are  mind,  then,  so  far  as  we 
can  know  or  reason,  no  fire  can  burn  or 
water  drown  or  any  death  affect  you  in 
the  least. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  animal  seems  to 
you  to  possess  a rudimentary  mind,  you 
may  reasonably  claim  for  him  some 
chance  for  immortality.  Every  animal, 
as  well  as  every  man,  reproduces  in  him- 
self from  birth  to  death  the  whole  history 
of  his  race;  and  the  history  of  any  race 
seems  to  be  an  upward  striving  through 
pain  and  loss  to  more  and  more  perfect 
things.  Where  the  process  began,  where 
mind  emerged  from  matter,  or  first 
clothed  itself  in  matter,  the  rabbit  does 
not  know ; but  he  leaves  the  question 
cheerfully  to  One  who  was  probably  pres- 
ent with  the  morning  stars,  and  whose 
action  has  been  reasonable  and  constant 
ever  since.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
process  once  begun  and  long  continued 
can  end  only  when  “ the  desire  of  every 
living  thing”  for  more  life  shall  be 
accomplished. 

Thus  far  the  rabbit  has  tried  to  argue 
the  question  impersonally;  but  there  is 
another  reason  which  every  animal  knows 
in  his  heart,  though  he  finds  no  words 
deep  enough  to  tell  his  meaning.  Death 
to  the  animal  is  but  a sleep,  and  the  only 
thought  in  his  head  when  he  lies  down 
for  the  last  time  is  that  he  will  waken 
as  usual  when  the  right  time  comes. 
Now  Nature  deceives  nobody,  nor  does 
she  long  tolerate  any  deception.  It  would 
be  most  irrational,  even  for  a rabbit,  to 
suppose  that  Nature  has  told  him  truth 
every  hour  of  his  long  life,  only  to  whis- 
per a falsehood  at  the  last  moment. 
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DAVENANT  had  confessed  to  it  at 
last ; and  should  the  fair  Mar- 
garet ever  cast  her  eyes  over  these 
pages,  she  will  know  why  her  lover  failed 
her,  why  the  English  are  perfidious,  and 
whether  her  American  husband  — pro- 
vided she  have  one — is  a worthy  successor 
to  the  unexampled  Davenant. 

Now  he  had  spoken;  and  we,  who  lis- 
tened, had  caught  a savor  of  those  days 
— they  were  the  first  and  the  last  such 
he  had  known, — some  whisper  of  their 
abiding  fragrance,  of  the  depth  and  pity 
of  that  passionate  abnegation.  They  had 
been  secret  from  the  hour  of  their  in- 
ception, secret  through  the  appalling 
years  that  came  after,  and  secretly  would 
he  have  carried  them  away  with  him, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  unimagined  hour 
— one  of  those  rare  moments  of  per- 
fect confidence  when  a man  dare  look 
back  into  the  past  and  fear  no  reve- 
lation, however  sacred.  Davenant  had 
trusted  us  with  this,  the  dearest  of  his 
few  possessions. 

Ah,  those  were  marvellous  days ! Dave- 
nant’s  crutches  were  light  as  air  during 
the  epoch  of  that  reckless  correspondence. 
Every  week  he  wrote  to  her;  every  mail 
she  wrote  to  him — a word,  a hurried 
page,  a dear  fat  letter.  When  they  came 
in  the  morning,  Davenant  sat  up  in  bed 
and  read  in  vacancy.  The  world  had 
disappeared.  Instead,  there  had  arisen 
the  land  of  Margaret  Noyes.  When  they 
came  in  the  evening,  he  took  off  his  boots 
and  put  on  slippers,  like  a Mohammedan 
entering  a mosque.  If  there  was  a fire, 
lie  stirred  it;  if  there  was  none,  he  snug- 
gled into  his  overcoat;  if  it  was  sum- 
mer, he  drew  down  the  blinds  and  lit  his 
lamp.  lie  reclined  in  lodging  - house 
chairs  and  read  the  letters  of  Margaret 
Noyes.  He  found  them  with  his  shaving- 
water  behind  the  door;  sometimes  his 
landlady  would  bring  them  in  with  a 
meal.  On  Mondays  and  on  Thursdays 


he  looked  out  for  them;  the  postman’s 
knock  could  rouse  him  like  a signal.  His 
shaving-water  grew  cold  as  he  fead  on, 
safe  in  his  narrow  bed  again,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  Margaret  Noyes.  The 
gravy  round  his  meat  congealed ; he 
propped  the  large  white  sheets  against  a 
beer-bottle  and  let  his  dinner  spoil.  Al- 
ways he  kissed  the  envelope,  and  then 
opened  it  carefully  with  a knife.  Some- 
times he  kissed  the  places  where  she  had 
touched  it,  arguing  about  them  and 
arguing  back  till  he  was  sure. 

Who  was  Margaret  Noyes  ? A girl  with 
abundant  red  hair — Davenant  said  it  was 
red, — a sensitive  mouth,  and  freckles — 
Davenant  said  they  were  freckles.  He  had 
six  photographs  of  her.  She  had  an  oval 
face,  steadfast  eyes,  and  a slender  neck. 

She  had  come  to  him  from  Oakland, 
California.  He  had  written  a story;  a 
Canadian  paper  had  reprinted  it  from 
the  English  magazine  in  which  it  first 
appeared;  thence  it  had  crossed  into  the 
United  States  and  haunted  Margaret 
Noyes.  Margaret  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  a local  paper.  She  spoke  her 
mind  upon  this  story  and  sent  the  para- 
graph to  Davenant  in  England. 

Her  brief  note  and  the  paragraph  were 
the  real  thing.  He  had  been  understood 
by  Margaret  Noyes  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. He  thanked  her  courteously  and 
with  a question.  Why  should  she  under- 
stand— him?  It  seemed  strange  that  a 
girl,  evidently  young  and  sheltered,  should 
follow  the  thoughts  and  diction  of  a 
creature  like  himself.  He  did  not  put 
this  attitude  into  so  many  words,  but, 
perhaps,  he  implied  it,  for  she  wrote 
again,  telling  him  a little  about  herself. 
Here  was  a spark  that  led  to  a great  and 
passionate  conflagration.  Soon  they  be- 
gan to  sing  a duet.  By  degrees  Davenant 
learned  to  know  the  thoughts  of  Mar- 
garet Noyes;  little  by  little  he  told  her 
as  much  as  he  dared  tell  about  himself. 

She  had  understood  him,  because  she, 
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too,  it  appeared,  was  impotent  and  crip- 
pled; was  quivering  under  a blow  that 
had  scarred  her  to  the  soul.  Her  mother, 
whom  she  loved,  who  had  been  her  one 
dear  friend,  had  died  about  the  time  of 
Davenant’s  story.  The  man  in  the  story 
had  been  herself,  she  said ; Davenant  had 
written  it  to  her.  She  called  him  her 
physician.  He  had  brought  smiles 
through  her  tears;  he  had  enabled  her 
to  face  an  agony  that  she  had  deemed 
unendurable,  with  courage,  with  a melody 
in  her  heart,  and  steadfast  eyes.  Dave- 
nant learned  this  bit  by  bit  and  he  was 
grateful;  touched  at  the  same  time,  brim- 
ming with  solemn  pity.  Over  a death- 
bed the  heart  flies  out,  a new  life  is 
created.  Thus  had  begun  a friendship, 
rich  and  strange,  deep  with  the  inner- 
most; almost  disembodied  and  incorpo- 
real, so  pure  had  been  its  medium. 

Three  months  went  by.  Margaret  was 
in  Monterey,  exploring  a Californian 
Riviera;  in  Florida,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  She  travelled  to  a 
dozen  places;  and  always  came  letters 
full  of  scents  and  sounds,  the  light,  the 
color,  the  varying  humanity  whose  home 
was  fixed  on  that  abundant  soil.  Dave- 
nant followed  her  on  the  map  and  wrote 
with  exultation.  A new  note  crept  into 
his  voice;  there  was  a new  and  confident 
ring  in  all  his  undertakings.  Now  her 
first  photograph  stood  next  his  hand. 

This  friendship  had  lasted  for  some 
eighteen  months,  when  — and  Heaven 
alone  knows  how  it  happened  I — Davenant 
found  her  in  his  arms.  On  paper,  be  it 
8a id;  for  she  was  still  many  thousand 
miles  away.  A word  of  his,  a mood  of 
hers,  had  fired  the  train ; perhaps  the 
way  had  long  been  carefully  prepared. 
One  morning  he  woke  up  and  they  were 
lovers.  Retreat — he  thought  about  re- 
treat; but  the  temptation!  Only  this 
once,  he  prayed;  only  this  once!  The 
magic  potion  was  in  his  veins;  the  di- 
vine madness  had  seized  on  him.  He 
closed  his  eyes,  met  her,  answered  her, 
yielded.  Imprudent?  Yes,  he  knew  it 
was  imprudent. 

They  had  never  beheld  one  another.  He 
was  a beggar ; he  was  crippled  and  undone. 
Of  his  infirmities  he  had  told  her  nothing 
— and  now  he  could  not  speak.  Least  of 
all  now!  Yesterday,  perhaps, — but  now! 
. . . Her  he  knew  quite  well.  He  guessed 


that  she  was  well-to-do;  her  portraits 
showed  her  fair,  shapely,  and  free.  . . . 
He  was  like  the  man  in  “ Les  Noyades,” 
he  told  himself,  to  whom  love  had  come  with 
an  amazing  and  undreamt-of  richness. 

“ Whatever  a man  of  the  sons  of  men 

Shall  say  to  his  heart  of  the  lords  above, 

They  have  shown  man  verily,  once  and 
again, 

Marvellous  mercies  and  infinite  love.” 

he  whispered.  . . . How  could  he  refuse 
this  gift?  He!  How  could  he  refuse 
the  love  of  Margaret  Noyes!  . . . And 
so,  from  then  onward,  he  was  her  lover; 
and  his  letters  were  like  the  song  of  birds 
in  early  morning ; like  the  compelling 
speeches  of  heroes,  that  hold  a flushed 
and  quivering  world  within  their  span. 

His  heart  rode  down  the  west  wind, 
crying,  “ I love  you”;  she  caught  the 
words  and  tossed  them  back  to  him.  His 
garret  was  a palace  ribbed  with  ivory 
and  gold;  his  chair,  a dual  throne.  They 
watched  the  stars  together  from  his  win- 
dow ; they  met  at  twilight  in  green, 
scented  woods;  afar  they  heard  the  mur- 
mur of  the  sea;  the  moon  was  on  the 
waves  when  they  stole  out.  The  beauty 
of  the  earth  possessed  them,  and  they 
knelt  before  it. 

A wooded  country  falling  to  the  sea 
had  come  to  him,  he  knew  not  whence. 
Out  of  her  letters  perchance  and  the 
crushed  leaves  and  flowers  that  stained 
those  closely  written  sheets — flowers  that 
seemed  half  alive,  leaves  that  built  for 
him  a forest  and  the  changing  year. 
Red  autumn,  burning  summer,  golden 
spring,  lay  in  her  letters;  sweeping  the 
fog  and  rain  of  London,  the  massed 
impurity  that  hemmed  him  in — sweeping 
them  all  away.  Like  a submerged  swim- 
mer he  rose  into  the  light;  into  a very 
ecstasy  of  light.  The  world  could  do  its 
worst  with  him:  beside  his  heart  beat 
the  soft  heart  of  Margaret  Noyes. 

The  end  came  all  too  swiftly : “ My 
cousin,  the  Mary  Jameson  who  was  here 
last  winter,  has  taken  a house  in  Lon- 
don for  the  season;  and,  of  course,  she 
has  invited  me  to  come  and  stay  with 
her,  and,  of  course,  I have  accepted.  The 
house  is  in  Weymouth  Street,  Portland 
Place,  and  I shall  arrive  there  early  in 
May.  If  I arrive  in  the  evening,  you 
must  come  to  breakfast  next  morning; 
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if  I arrive  in  the  morning,  you  must 
come  to  luncheon.  Dearest,  I am  terri- 
bly afraid  . . .”  Davenant  read  no  fur- 
ther; the  letter  was  from  Margaret  Noyes. 

If  she  was  “ afraid,”  he  was  panic- 
stricken.  He  had  known  that  some  day 
or  another  she  must  appear  and  find  him 
as  he  was — indigent,  disabled,  a thread- 
bare dwarf  who  dragged  a crippled  body 
on  two  sticks;  yet  he  had  always  put  that 
moment  from  him.  He  dare  not  face  it. 
He  had  clung  passionately  to  a sweet 
falsehood ; he  loved  her,  that  was  his 
sole  excuse.  All  he  asked  was  to  go  on 
loving  her,  the  ocean  and  a continent 
between  them,  as  before.  Well  he  had 
known  the  human  impossibility  of  that 
fond  wish ; but  he  had  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
folly  of  it,  closed  his  ears  to  reason’s 
warnings,  lived  entirely  in  a blind  and 
stolen  Present,  baffled  his  conscience  with 
the  onrush  of  an  overwhelming  joy.  And 
now  his  time  had  come;  the  term  of  his 
deception  had  reached  its  end. 

Margaret’s  next  message  was  sent  from 
Liverpool,  and  she  awaited  his  answer 
at  her  London  address.  Davenant  broke, 
wavered,  broke  utterly.  The  thing  was 
done  and  posted.  He  had  been  called 
away  to  Suffolk — a sudden  duty  had  bid- 
den him  indefinitely  to  Suffolk:  a vague 
place,  the  first  that  reached  his  pen. 

After  that  there  were  no  more  letters. 
He  had  dealt  a death-blow  at  a pride 
that  matched  his  own. 

Margaret  arrived  in  Weymouth  Street. 
Davenant  stood  on  the  curb  and  watched 
her.  Davenant  was  there  betimes  next 
morning.  Every  day  he  made  the  jour- 
ney. She  passed  him  and  she  never  knew 
that  it  was  he.  Once  her  dress  brushed 
by  him  as  she  passed.  He  opened  a hand 
and  touched  it.  The  cripple  who  made 
that  street  his  beat  must  have  grown 
familiar  to  her:  a small,  threadbare  crip- 
ple with  wasted  cheeks  and  brightly 
burning  eyes. 

At  all  hours  he  was  there,  following 
her  and  wondering  what  she  did  behind 
the  doors  she  closed  on  him.  He  knew  her 
room  on  the  second  floor;  often  he  had 
seen  her  face  at  the  window;  often  he 
watched  the  light  go  out  up  there.  Some- 
times he  saw  her  moving  in  the  drawing- 


room below — receiving  guests;  wasting 
an  idle  moment  before  the  dinner-gong 
resounded.  She  drove;  she  had  a horse; 
there  were  mornings  when  she  went  out 
with  a Baedeker.  Sometimes  he  heard 
her  voice  as  she  went  by ; a word,  a phrase 
would  come  to  him,  occasionally  a whole 
sentence.  She  had  said  this  and  this, 
he  told  himself;  she  was  lunching  here 
or  shopping  there.  He  tried  to  recon- 
struct her  whole  environment ; he  watched 
young  men  go  in,  or  leave,  and  he  was 
madly  jealous.  That  whole  summer  he 
spent  with  her;  mothlike,  abject,  eating 
his  heart  out  in  the  shadow  of  her;  learn- 
ing to  know  the  whole  external  onflow  of 
her  active  life.  What  she  thought  inside, 
what  was  happening  in  her,  the  white 
flame  of  her  life  that  burned  beyond  the 
transitory  and  accidental  wrappings  that 
were  open  to  him,  he  could  not  reach.  In 
July  she  disappeared — leaving  him  in 
Suffolk:  the  bitter  and  haunted  refuge 
that  his  panic  had  mapped  out  for  him; 
the  Suffolk  of  Margaret  Noyes. 

Time  softens  pain  and  makes  the 
direst  memory  a sweet  and  blessed  friend. 
The  years  covered  this  episode  and 
healed  the  gaping  wounds  of  it;  so  that 
at  last  he  looked  back  knowing  that  he 
possessed  the  whole  body  and  vision  of 
his  desire.  All  he  had  longed  for  was 
his  own.  The  dream  was  in  his  heart, 
and  contact  nor  misconception  mat- 
tered much.  Her  letters  still  were  his; 
the  words  she  had  written  would  rever- 
berate and  sustain  him  through  a cen- 
tury of  silence.  “ Why  not  the  same 
with  her?”  he  asked  himself.  “ Would 
not  time  give  him  back  to  her  as  it  had 
given  her  back  to  him;  eternally,  beyond 
the  reach  of  corruption,  of  satiety?”  . . . 
The  rose  would  always  linger  on  her 
check,  the  violet  in  her  breath,  the  pity 
and  the  music  in  her  voice.  She  would 
go  down  erect,  unageing,  through  the 
years.  Tier  hair  would  be  always  red, 
the  dear  freckles  always  on  her  face,  her 
lips  would  tremble,  full-fleshed,  ripe,  and 
scarlet  to  eternity;  the  light  would  never 
leave  those  steadfast  eyes.  . . . He  might 
not  meet  her,  fold  her  in  his  arms,  and 
make  a home  with  her;  but  he  had  loved 
her  with  an  enduring  and  valiant  fidelity. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  sharp  cross-fires  of 
Talbot  and  Joan  of  Arc  are  ex- 
L tinct  and  dramatically  forgotten 
before  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.  ends, 
there  is  no  want  of  warring  elements  to 
take  their  place.  There  must  be  as  much 
fighting  and  dying  in  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  this  stage-chronicle  as 
there  is  of  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
“ Pickwick  Papers.”  The  very  figures 
of  speech,  the  allusions  from  heraldry,  the 
fierce  words,  the  characteristic  sanguinary 
colors,  all  are  patently  devised  to  eke  out 
the  idea  of  the  old  title  of  “ the  Conten- 
tion ” which  was  theirs.  The  Rampant 
Bear  and  the  baiting  curs,  the  hungry 
kite  hovering  over  the  chicken  guarded 
by  an  equally  avid  eagle,  the  crocodile 
mournful  to  be  cruel,  the  butcher  red- 
handed  over  the  calf,  Cade’s  ostrich  that 
eats  iron,  Margery  Jourdain’s  fatal  fiend, 
Beaufort’s  ominous  keen  red  eyes  of 
malice,  Suffolk’s  “ bloody  pole  ” and 
Illyrian  pirate,  and  the  sea-captain’s 
image  of  unnatural  cannibal  Sylla  to 
whom  he  likens  Suffolk:  what  an  ap- 
paratus of  deadly  metaphor  and  murder- 
ous imagination  it  isl 

But  what  of  the  one  continuing  and 
unresisting  chief  character,  who  stands 
like  an  uneasy  umpire  at  an  angry  foot- 
ball match,  and  sees  so  many  go  down 
and  has  so  many  appeals  made  to  his 
timorous  authority,  before  his  own  fall 
closes  the  play;  what  of  the  nervous,  dis- 
astrous king?  Queen  Margaret  has  much 
to  say  of  his  piety,  his  foolish  pity  too: 

But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 

To  number  Avc-Maries  on  his  beads: 

Ilis  champions  are  — the  prophets  and 
apostles: 

His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ. 

The  contrast  with  her  own  ardent,  un- 
compromising temper  is  always  present 
in  the  minds  of  the  authors,  several  and 


collective,  as  one  perceives  at  every  stage- 
crisis.  Indeed,  she  is  almost  the  mascu- 
line to  his  feminine.  But  apart  from 
this,  one  cannot  help  remarking  it  to  be 
strange  that  the  mysterious  ailment,  con- 
genital in  Henry  VI.’s  blood,  is  not 
turned  to  more  dramatic  account.  We 
know  how  effective  a supposed  malady, 
some  smouldering  fatal  ailment,  can  be 
made,  for  we  have  seen  it  in  greater 
plays  than  these.  But  it  was  enough,  it 
seems,  for  those  writers  who  first  took 
their  cue  from  Holinshed,  that  Henry 
should  be  the  pious,  the  hesitating  and 
delicately  minded  prince,  who,  intended 
for  a quietist  by  nature,  was  buffeted  by 
circumstance  and  dragged  over  endless 
battle-fields  at  the  will  of  his  disastrous 
queen.  Before  she  appears,  in  the  first 
part,  Henry  is  young  without  the  spirit 
of  youth;  while  in  the  second  part  he  is 
seen  at  his  weakest,  governed  by  her  will, 
if  not  without  an  inert  wisdom  of  hie 
own.  His  nervous  inability  as  he  moves 
among  these  decided  fighting  lords,  or 
stands  still  while  his  queen  moves,  is 
made  there  only  too  intelligible.  In  the 
third  part,  he  has  become  the  fugitive 
king;  and  then  the  playgoers’  sympathies 
fly  after  him,  even  as  they  did  after 
Edward  II.,  whose  dramatic  setting  is 
so  curiously  like  to  his.  But  Henry  VI. 
acquiesces  in  the  fate  administered  by 
Heaven:  Edward  II.  is  only  a ruined 
Sybarite.  The  pathos  of  Edward  II.’s 
fall,  as  Marlowe  designs  it,  is  in  his  sense 
of  what  king’s  pleasures  had  been  his, 
and  are  his  no  longer.  He  is  sorry  for 
himself,  and  he  thinks  of  himself  and 
not  of  his  country: 

O hadst  thou  ever  been  a king,  thy  heart 
Pierced  deeply  with  a sense  of  my  distress 
Could  not  but  take  compassion  of  my  state. 
Stately  and  proud,  in  riches  and  in  train 
Whilom  I was,  powerful,  and  full  of  pomp. 
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Edward  II.  says,  “ Let  me  be  king  till 
night!”  and  Henry  VI.,  “Let  me,  for 
this  my  lifetime,  reign  as  king.”  The 
dramatic  treatment  is  at  points  so  similar 
in  the  two  conclusions,  however,  that  we 
must  think  the  same  hand  drew  them  in 
their  different  predicament. 

One  cannot  rehearse  half  the  state- 
tableaux  and  battle-fields  in  the  second 
and  the  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  In 
the  second  we  see  war  drawing  very  close 
to  the  doors  of  the  English  people.  The 
Duke  of  Gloster’s  house  succeeds  to  the 
King’s  palace,  and  the  Duchess  outbraves 
the  Queen,  and  sorcery  is  afoot;  and  St. 
Albans  gives  us  a scene  with  a fillip  for 
the  miracle-mongers,  which  is  rather  like 
the  work  of  Greene.  We  have  a burlesque 
premonition  of  the  great  wars  to  follow 
in  the  drunkards’  duel  between  Horner 
and  Peter.  There  the  action  quickens, 
and  the  humiliation-scene  of  the  Duchess 
leads  on  swiftly  to  the  murder  of  the 
“good  Duke  Humphrey” — who  was  a 
popular  favorite,  though  even  the  stage 
shows  him  a coward  in  his  wife’s  hour  of 
need.  Then  Marlowe  speaks,  and  speaks 
at  his  rarest  in  the  death-scene  of  the 
wicked  Cardinal,  where  the  second  part 
has  one  of  its  great  moments.  Holins- 
hed’s  “ Capteine  of  Kent,”  Jack  Cade, 
otherwise  John  Mend- All,  brings  another 
poor  man’s  bone  to  the  contention ; and  so 
ends  Act  IV.  In  Act  V.  we  have  Eng- 
land fairly  sundered  at  last,  York  and 
Lancaster  outfacing  each  other,  and  the 
piteous  death  of  Clifford,  and  an  unmis- 
takable, repeated,  desperate  glimpse  of 
that  Richard  Plantagenet  who  was  to  live 
and  wax  in  strength  thro’  two  plays  more. 
His  triumph  was  Henry’s  “ day  of  doom,” 
— fit  words  to  end  a tragedy  where  doom 
impends  like  a dark  cloud  over  all  the 
royal  ambitions  and  fatal  family  revenges 
and  intrigues  of  its  actors,  shadowing  an 
elemental  creature  like  Richard  of  Gloster 
just  as  surely  as  a Clarence,  or  a little 
Prince  Edward,  or  a King  Edward  V. 

Rut  \vc  arc  forgetting  Henry  VI., 
that  “ghoostlic”  man,  and  his  queen. 
Again  it  is  Holinshod  who  gives  us  the 
colors  of  the  play:  tolls  of  the  gentleness 
and  “overmuch  mildness  of  the  King,” 
and  then  turns  to  contrast  him  with  Mar- 
garet. For  she,  “contrariwise,  is  a ladie 
of  great  wit.  and  no  lesso  courage;  de- 
sirous of  honour,  and  furnished  with  the 


gifts  of  reason,  policie  and  wisdome.  But 
yet,”  says  the  Chronicler,  “ sometime 
(according  to  her  kind)  when  she  had 
been  fullie  bent  on  a matter,”  she  was 
“ suddenlie  like  a weather-cocke, — muta- 
ble and  turning.”  We  hear  too,  from  the 
same  page,  an  ominous  whisper  of  how 
when  Prince  Edward  was  born  “his 
mother  sustained  not  a little  slander  and 
obloquie  of  the  common  people.” 

This  whisper  is  clearly  hinted  in  cer- 
tain scenes  of  the  second  part  of  the 
trilogy;  and  indeed  the  treatment  on  the 
stage  of  the  French  princess  who  became 
an  English  queen  is  not  all  strictly  of  a 
piece,  just  as  the  treatment  of  the  French 
Maid  who  led  her  country  against  the 
English  was  not  all  strictly  accorded. 
In  both  cases  this  discrepancy  arose  from 
the  same  thing,  the  multiple  authorship 
of  the  triple  drama.  But  in  the  third 
part  the  character  of  Margaret  is  rather 
more  consistent;  and  there  her  zeal  for 
her  son  redeems  her  rage,  and  her  un- 
worthy, unqueenly  mockery  of  York 
(which  quite  explains  his  “ She  Wolf  of 
France!”)  is  saved  by  her  heroic  ma- 
ternal emotion,  her  soul’s  divorce  from 
Henry,  and  her  undaunted  front  before 
the  terrible  Richard  Plantagenet.  She 
is  introduced  in  her  full  symbolic  colors 
at  the  end  of  the  third  part,  after 
Henry — “ base,  fearful,  and  despairing 
Henry” — has  virtually  given  away  the 
birthright  of  his  son  and  hers.  And  well 
her  entrance  accords  with  that  opening, 
which  unrolls  itself  with  a kind  of  fierce 
gayety  to  a sound  of  drums  and  the  break- 
ing in  of  the  York  faction  with  white 
roses  in  their  hats,  followed  by  the  Lan- 
caster men,  headed  by  the  King,  with  red 
roses  in  theirs. 

Here  was  the  proverbial  three-sons 
episode  of  folk-lore;  and  the  youngest, 
Richard,  is  the  hero,  as  in  folk-tales 
usually  happens — a darling  scene  for  the 
general.  Rattle  succeeds  battle  then,  the 
roses  are  continually  dipped  in  blood,  and 
we  have  the  “ Whole  Contention  ” reduced 
to  the  simplest  terms,  with  history  written 
at  the  sword’s  point,  and  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  visihlv  overtopping 
one  another  on  the  stage.  We  follow  their 
armies  to  Sandal  Castle  and  the  York- 
shire fields  of  war;  and  there  young 
Clarence  tastes  the  revenire  ho  had  fore- 
seen. slaying  young  Richard;  and  there 
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Jack  Cade.  He  strikes  his  staff  on  London- stone. 


dies  York,  fulfilling  the  Queen’s  re- 
venge,— 

So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York! 

But  his  death  only  serves  to  quicken 
the  Plantngenet  tune  of  Mortimer’s  Cross; 
and  “this  brave  town  of  York,”  Tow- 
ton  and  Saxton  continue  the  martial 
strain  until  it  dies  away  in  King  Henry's 
meditation  on  the  shepherd's  life,  whose 
days  and  years 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a quiet  grave. 

The  homely  curds  and  the  “cold  thin 
drink  ’*  of  the  shepherd  do  not  make  the 


least  delightful  or  the  least  classical 
touches  in  this  dire  Yorkshire  pastoral. 

Xo  doubt  Marlowe  wrote  it,  and  a greater 
than  he  rewrote  it. 

The  next  act  paints  King  Henry  in  re- 
treat very  much  as  Marlowe  painted  Ed- 
ward II.  England  is  everything  now, 
and  France  under  new  aspects  and  King 
Lewis  and  Lady  Bona  hardly  justify 
themselves  dramatically  while  we  spoil 
for  the  final  bloody  triumph  of  the  House 
of  York.  The  total  emergence  of  Richard 
of  (Hostcr  reminds  us  next  that  without 
him  and  his  elemental  energy,  converting 
all  the  forces,  cross -purposes,  and  con- 
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fusions  of  petty  revenge  into  one  crown- 
ing  idea,  the  latter  half  of  part  three, 
poor  as  it  often  is,  would  be  poor  indeed. 

If  we  try  now  to  recall  our  impressions 
of  the  whole  trilogy,  we  shall  find  that 
if  one  voice  besides  Shakespeare’s  is 
dominant,  it  is  Marlowe’s.  There  afe 
lines,  passages,  effects,  and  phrases  in  all 
three  parts,  which  he  and  only  he  could 
have  written.  It  may  be  an  echo  of  a 
stage  Damascus  in  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
or  a lurking  reminder  of  a Soldan  or  an 
Eastern  prince  in  the  mouth  of  a Dau- 
phin, calling  up  without  any  specific  rally 
of  resemblances  an  illusion  or  a sentence, 
or  some  persistent,  dimly  reminiscent 
line,  which  must  be  his : — 

O Mahomet!  O Sleepy  Mahomet! 

But  from  Marlowe  in  his  careless  vein 
it  is  not  easy  to  detach  Greene  and  Peele. 
Younger  than  they,  he  was  that  late- 
comer who  can  give  the  wasted  night  its 
new  lease  of  time,  enlarge  its  fellowship, 
and  turn  an  orgy  into  a feast.  Greene 
had  more  lyric  ease,  more  humor  too;  but 
in  the  theatre  he  was  lazy.  When  he  felt 
his  blank  verse  growing  monotonous,  he 
simply  relaxed  its  beat,  or  evaded  its 
laws  by  slipping  a line  at  random.  And 
Peele  again  had  no  end  of  faculty,  but 
as  a dramatist  he  could  never  get  outside 
his  own  door,  as  the  saying  used  to  be. 
Marlowe  had  an  epic  imagination,  and 
with  it  he  had  fully  twice  the  dramatic 
genius  of  the  other  two.  He  was  built 
for  heroic  song,  a blow  ended  each  line, 
he  wrought  blank  verse  in  bars  of  gold  or 
iron;  but  weld  them  malleably  as  his 
great  successor  welded  them,  he  could 
not,  and  he  did  not  live  to  learn,  as  he 
must  have  done,  that  mastery, 

1 urn  now,  however,  and  summon  up 
those  who  were  lesser  than  ho,  and  who  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  write  these  Henry  VI. 
plays.  Set  Peek*  and  Greene  beside  him. 
Which  is  responsible  for  the  “ statelier 
pyramids  than  Rhodope’s,”  or  the  coffer 
of  Darius?  This  is  not  the  London 
gossip^  voice,  nor  is  it  Shakespeare’s. 

^ I urn  again  to  what  you  may  call  the 
“ Old  England”  note,  and  the  martial 
tune  heard  here,  and  heard  still  louder  in 
Henry  V.  It  was  not  Shakespeare  who 
first  set  it  going.  Of  what  does  it  remind 
you?  Of  Greene’s  Friar  Bacon,  who  will 
so  strengthen  England  by  his  skill,— 


That  if  ten  Caesars  lived  and  reign’d  in 
Rome 

With  all  the  legions  Europe  doth  contain 
They  should  not  touch  a grass  of  English 
ground : 

The  work  that  Ninus  rear’d  at  Babylon, 

The  brazen  walls  fram’d  by  Semiramis. 
Carv’d  out  like  to  the  portal  of  the  sun, 
Shall  not  be  such  as  rings  the  English 
strand 

From  Dover  to  the  market-place  of  Rye. 

Or  of  Peele’s  Edward  the  First: 

Display  thy  cross,  old  Amies  of  the  Vie’s 
Dub  on  your  drums,  tanned  with  India’s 
sun 

My  lusty  western  lads!  Matrevers,  thou 
Sound  proudly  here  a perfect  point  of  war 
In  honour  of  thy  sovereign’s  safe  return 
Thus  Longshanks  bids  his  soldiers  Bicn 
Venu 

[use  drums,  trumpets , and  ensigns. 

O God.  my  God!  the  brightness  of  mv 
day.  ... 

Or  of  Marlowe’s  Edward  the  Second: 

But  if  proud  Mortimer  do  wear  this  crown 
Heaven  turn  it  to  a blaze  of  quenchless  fire! 
Or  like  the  snaky  wreath  of  Tisiphon, 

Engirt  the  temples  of  his  hateful  head; 

So  shall  not  England’s  vine  be  perished, 

But  Edward’s  name  survive,  though  Edward 
dies. 

The  poetic  life  of  any  one  of  these  pas- 
sages is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
average  level  of  Henry  VI.  The  indi- 
viduality of  their  writers  is  distinct,  their 
power  unmistakable.  And  recognizing 
it,  we  easily  understand  how  the  scien- 
tific critic  may  be  tempted  to  dissect  the 
patchwork  of  the  original  plays,  and  as- 
sign a piece  to  this  one,  and  a particular 
tag  or  thread  or  bit  of  color  to  another. 
But  when  all  is  marked  off  that  can  be 
distributed  in  this  way,  there  remains  in 
the  continual  texture  a something  of 
Marlowe  and  a something  more  of  Shake- 
speare. that  is  not  to  be  denied.  A shred 
here,  a sudden  inflation  of  the  lines  there, 
though  not  remarkable  otherwise  for  ann- 
ex'traord  inarv  grace  or  force,  make  up 
with  a hundred  other  minor  details  a 
total  effect  which  is  different  to  that  made 
in  any  distinct  play  of  Marlowe’s,  and 
certainly  very  different  to  anything  by 
Greene  and  TYole.  It  is,  however,  like 
enough  to  the  general  Shakespearian  ef- 
fect to  pass  current  in  the  popular  ac- 
ceptance, freely  colored  as  it  is  by  reflcc- 
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tiona  from  neighbors  like  Henry  V.  and 
Richard  111. 

And  if  we  must  attempt  to  recast  the 
dramatic  with  the  actual  characters  of 
history  presented  in  the  three  parts,  we 
shall  find  the  portrait  of  Henry  VI.  not 
far  out,  save  in  the  want  of  any  direct 
indication  of  his  fatefully  recurring 
mental  disorder;  although  he  shows  a 
decidedly  idealized  demeanor  in  the 
scene  of  his  death.  Margaret  of  Anjou 
is  not  punished  for  her  French  sympa- 
thies as  we  might,  remembering  the 
ghastly  treatment  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  the 
first  part,  have  supposed  she  would  be. 
But  the  “ good  Duke  Humphrey  ” is  flat- 
tered out  of  all  desert  in  the  play:  for  if 
ever  there  was  a designing  foster-king  to 
a troubled  land,  it  was  he.  Upon  the  other 
Duke  of  Gloster,  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Richard  III.,  there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
further  than  to  sav  that  referred  to  his 
Marlowesque  surroundings  in  the  “ Con- 
tention ” he  looms  up  more  like  a por- 
trait by  Marlowe  than  ever.  TIis  real 
enunciation  of  his  future  role  at  the  mur- 
der of  Henry  is  cast  in  a passage  that  has 
still  one  or  two  Marlowe-like  iterations 
lingering  in  an  unmistakably  Shake- 
spearian context.  To  compare  this  pas- 
sage as  it  stands  with  its  original  version 
in  the  “ Contention  ” is  to  see  that  Shake- 
speare’s art.  like  that  of  other  great  art- 
ists, is  to  he  seen  almost  as  much  by  what 
he  left  out  as  by  what  he  left  in. 

But  no  play,  or  series  of  plays,  could 
give  all  that  history  must  tell  of  that 
period.  It  was  then  that  England  ex- 
hibited at  one  juncture  “ the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  of  a country  with  two 
kings,  both  in  prison.”  That  was  after 
Edgecote,  in  14fi9.  How  fatal  the  period 
was  we  realize  by  the  secret  murders  just 
as  much  as  by  the  ojx»n  battle-fields. 
Kings  lived  ban!  and  recklessly  on  the 
whole,  ami  died  young.  We  have  Ed- 
ward IV.,  a man  of  “ magnificent  phy- 
sique,” as  great  a general  in  the  field  as 
his  namesake  the  fir^t  Edward,  dying  at 
forty,  with  a ruined  constitution.  We 
have  Edward  V.  reigning  only  a collide 
of  months  before  he  was  murdered.  But 
most  telling  of  all,  to  declare  the  fatality 
of  the  time,  are  the  words  actually  re- 
corded as  spoken  by  Clarence  when  he 
stabled  young  Rutland,  after  the  battle 
of  Wakefield: 


“ By  God's  blode,  thy  father  slew  myne, 
and  so  will  I do  the!” 

Although  three  plays  went  to  this 
king’s  reign,  it  was  necessary,  if  ever  it 
was  in  the  drama,  for  the  dramatist  to 
practise  what  Shakespeare  calls  else- 
where,— jumping  o'er  times . In  the 
first  part,  the  times  are  so  jumped  o’er 
that  a whole  generation  of  actual  his- 
tory is  reduced  to  a sennight:  in  the 
second,  ten  years  are  disposed  of  dra- 
matically in  a fortnight;  and  in  the 
third,  twenty  years,  if  we  take  Queen 
Margaret’s  final  return  to  France  as  the 
historic  end,  pass  in  as  many  days. 
In  all,  Henry  VI.  reigned  nearly  forty 
years:  and  the  stage  in  the  three  parts 
takes  direct  cognizance  of  only  six 
weeks,  although  it  continues  the  tale  to 
his  death. 

Historically  or  dramatically,  the  sec- 
ond part  is,  although  it  lacks  many  of 
the  picturesque  elements  of  the  first 
part,  the  most  impressive  of  the  three; 
and  there  we  see  Marlowe’s  hand  most 
plainly.  If  the  first  part  makes  the 
effect  of  a play  rough-written  by  Greene 
and  Peele,  and  revised  by  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare,  the  second  part  is  like  one 
designed  by  Marlowe  and  corrected  by 
Shakespeare;  then  cut  down  and  altered 
in  a hurry  by  some  inferior  hand — at  the 
time  perhaps  when  the  plague  was  raging 
— for  a provincial  tour.  The  text  thus 
maltreated  was  never  fully  restored. 
The  third  part  again,  if  designed  by 
Marlowe,  was  altered  and  in  a few  pas- 
sages enriched  by  Shakespeare;  and  then 
perhaps  cut  down,  and  left  in  much  the 
same  state.  All  three  parts  were  much 
pulled  about,  altered  for  the  better,  alter- 
ed again  for  the  worse,  and  finally  left 
to  the  mercy  of  strange  editors  when 
they  reached  the  printer’s  office. 

But  whatever  may  be  concluded  of  the 
share  of  others  in  the  three  parts,  there 
is  every  temptation  to  believe  that  Mar- 
lowe was  one  of  the  two  artificers  in 
chief.  A question  of  how  much  was  done 
by  his  fellow  prodigals,  Peele  and  Greene, 
leaves  us  in  a position  to  hope  lie  did 
not  write  the  worst  Joan  of  Arc  pas- 
sages, which  indeed  are  not  unlike 
Greene  at  his  worst.  But  between  Mar- 
lowe and  Shakespeare  certainly  lies  the 
credit  of  all  that  is  large  in  style  and 
mould  in  the  three  parts. 
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IN  a household  where  dead  languages 
took  root  and  flourished  pleasantly  as 
family  colloquialisms,  what  was  to  be 
expected  but  a startling  precocity  on  the 
part  of  the  children?  To  begin  with, 
there  had  been  nothing  frivolous  in  the 
family  history;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Maltby 
was  comfortably  past  fifty,  when  he 
stumbled  quite  unexpectedly  upon  a new 
translation  of  Sophocles,  by  one  J.  II. 
Brown,  who  carried  into  the  intellectual 
arena  a considerable  body-guard  of  alpha- 
betical letters.  What  hint  of  chiffons, 
forsooth,  could  there  have  been  in  J.  II. 
Brown  and  his  Ph.D.  and  LL.D.  ? 

It  was  without  suspicion  of  lurking  ro- 
mance, therefore,  that  the  Reverend  Ste- 
phen put  pen  to  paper  to  congratulate  the 
worthy  Brown  upon  his  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  classics.  The  courtship  that 
followed  was  of  a pale  scholastic  charac- 
ter, and  the  subsequent  wedding  was 
without  frippery  or  sugared  bride-cake. 
They  took  a box  of  Greek  books  with 
them  on  their  honeymoon,  and  when  they 
did  'not  read  their  favorite  authors,  the 
Reverend  Stephen  played  dismally  on 
his  flute. 

No  one  who  really  knew  the  Maltbys 
was  surprised  at  the  anxious  responsi- 
bility of  their  parental  attitude,  some 
years  later.  In  order  that  the  aesthetic  en- 
vironment of  Alope,  their  oldest  daughter, 
might  cost.  them  later  no  vain  regrets, 
they  decorated  the  wall  of  her  nursery 
with  a reproduction  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze.  In  lower  altitude — or,  to  be  ex- 
plicit, within  two  feet  of  the  nursery 
floor,  that  they  might  arrest  her  vagrant 
attention  should  she  be  tempted  to  hunt 
for  pins  or  other  titbits  greatly  esteemed 
by  infants — hung  Raphael’s  Madonna  del 
Oranduea,  in  company  with  Andrea  del 
Sarto’s  Saint  John  and  other  works  of  a 
similarly  elevating  character. 

It  was  a cruel  surprise  to  Alope’s 
parents  that  she  did  not  respond  to  the 
unusual  artistic  advantages  that  sur- 


rounded her.  She  never  exhibited  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  Parthenon  frieze, 
and,  beyond  an  as  yet  unclassified  predi- 
lection for  putting  her  finger  in  her 
mouth  and  drawing  it  across  the  frame  of 
the  Madonna  or  hammering  the  Saint 
John  with  her  feeding-mug,  the  Maltbys’ 
daughter  showed  a profound  indifference 
to  Florentine  art.  Neither  parent  de- 
spaired utterly,  however,  as  they  nightly 
posted  the  ledgers  they  so  conscientious- 
ly kept  of  the  intellectual  progress  of 
Alope  and  her  sister  Allegra — younger 
by  a year. 

It  was  almost  mortifying  for  Mrs. 
Stephen  Maltby  to  have  to  record  in  the 
infant  day-ledger  the  following:  “We 
noticed  to-day  with  some  perturbation 
that  Alope  displayed  great  interest — per- 
haps the  keenest  she  has  yet  experienced 
— in  a pair  of  pink  boots  sent  by  her 
grandmother.  We  fear  that  the  indiffer- 
ence she  has  hitherto  manifested  toward 
the  pictures  on  her  nursery  wall  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  brown 
photographs.  Mr.  Maltby  has  at  once 
written  to  Munich  for  reproductions  of 
RaphaePs  Granduca  and  del  Sarto’s  Saint 
John  in  color.” 

Despite  the  pictures  in  color  which 
duly  arrived,  Alope  continued  to  exhibit 
evidences  of  human  weakness  almost 
daily.  She  revelled  in  her  hair-ribbons, 
ruffled  pinafores,  and  a dress  of  flowered 
dimity.  And  though  the  grandmother 
was  firmly  but  kindly  discouraged  from 
sending  further  pink  boots,  Alope  in 
some  covert  manner  found  means  to 
gratify  her  appetite  for  the  vanities  of 
the  world.  She  had  been  a remarkably 
pretty  baby,  but  as  she  grew  into  the 
second  tooth  stage,  her  infant  counte- 
nance* began  to  plagiarize  her  father’s 
scholarly  outline  to  an  almost  ludicrous 
extent;  her  forehead  blossomed  forth  into 
two  intellectual  knobs  that  kept  guard 
over  a pair  of  blue  eyes,  already  a trifle 
short-sighted.  The  nose  lost  its  baby 
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curve  and  took  unto  itself  a little  bridge, 
not  without  intimations  of  latent  char- 
acter: And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  outward 
evidences  of  inward  superiority,  Alope 
continued  a worldling, — she  would  stop 
in  the  middle  of  a Latin  declension  to 
straighten  a hair-ribbon,  and  she  had 
been  known  to  pause  in  reciting  Milton’s 
sonnet  on  his  blindness  to  get  a better 
view  of  herself  in  the  mirror. 

There  is  no  telling  where  these  vain- 
glorious tendencies  might  have  ended  had 
not  Alope  been  brought  to  a swift  and 
painful  realization  of  her  shortcomings, 
as  a beauty,  by  her  younger  sister  Alle- 
gra.  Allegra  had  been  a crueler  disap- 
pointment to  her  parents  intellectually 
than  Alope.  She  was  a brown  gipsy  of  a 
child  who  turned  everything  into  a doll, 
and  who — whisper  the  affliction  of  the 
Maltby  family  softly — still  lisped  baby- 
talk  at  the  advanced  age  of  six.  “ Alle- 
gra’s  methods  of  speech  have  improved,” 
wrote  Mrs.  Stephen  Maltby  in  her  neat 
infant  ledger,  “ but  the  consonant  4 s ’ she 
insists  on  pronouncing  4 th  ’.  It  produces 
a distressing  lisp  which  competent  medi- 
cal authority  assures  me  she  will  outgrow 
in  a year  or  two.”  The  episode  already 
referred  to, that  snatched  littleAlope  from 
the  quicksand  of  vanities  into  which 
she  was  slowly  sinking,  occurred  in  the 
nursery  sitting-room,  furnished  forth,  as 
of  old,  with  the  Parthenon  frieze  and 
lately  enriched  by  a cast  of  the  Winged 
Victory,  and  Richard  Wagner  in  a tam- 
o’-shanter.  On  the  day  that  Alope 
“ found  herself,”  intellectually  speaking, 
she  and  her  sister  Allegra  were  in  the  sit- 
ting-room engaged  in  the  several  tasks  of 
learning  Latin  verbs  when  their  gov- 
erness was  in  attendance,  and  making  a 
dollie  of  Richard  Wagner  with  a piece  of 
Japanese  embroidery  tied  over  his  head 
when  she  was  not.  Alope  had  climbed 
on  a chair  to  arrange  Richard’s  head 
drapery  to  her  better  liking,  and  as  she 
stood  on  tiptoe  she  caught  a glimpse  of 
her  face  in  the  glass  above  the  mantel- 
piece. For  a moment  she  regarded  it 
with  keenest  pleasure,  then  with  a trace 
of  uncertainty — and  quite  suddenly  she 
stopped  arranging  Wagner’s  fascinator, 
and  wheeling  round  to  her  sister,  said, 
“Allegra,  am  I perfectly  beautiful?” 

Evidently  Allegra  required  no  second 
glance  to  come  to  a verdict.  “ No,  oo’s 


awful  homely,  an’  zat’s  w’y  oo  has  wuffles 
on  oo’s  apronths,  ’cauth  oo’s  ugly.”  At 
the  same  time  Allegra  held  out  her  own 
pinafore,  devoid  of  extraneous  ornament, 
and  slightly  preened  herself.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  Allegra ’s  beauty;  people 
stopped  on  the  street  to  comment  on  it. 

Alope  snatched  the  Japanese  em- 
broidery from  Richard  Wagner’s  head 
and  climbed  down  from  the  chair.  44  Then 
no  one  will  love  me  if  I am  homely.” 
And  for  the  first  time  she  looked  at  the 
Parthenon  frieze;  not  that  she  was  in- 
terested in  it,  but  to  avoid  meeting  the 
direct  gaze  of  her  sister. 

“Yeth,”  announced  the  upright  ami 
impartial  judge,  44  people  will  love  oo, 
’cauth  oo’s  clever, — mamma  thays  tho.” 

44  Then  I really  ought  to  learn  my  les- 
sons.” And  Alope  put  aside  the  J apanese 
embroidery  and  took  up  the  Latin  gram- 
mar. This  was  the  simple  story  of  her 
adoption  of  the  higher  life;  human  mo- 
tives were  at  the  bottom  of  it — weakly 
human  motives.  The  intellectual  con- 
quest of  Alope  Maltby  was  no  triumph 
of  pure  reason,  as  her  deluded  parents  in 
their  foolish  joy  imagined. 

Interest  in  hair-ribbons,  flowered  dim- 
ity, and  ruffled  pinafores  became  abeyant, 
while  the  young  disciple  accepted  with- 
out a murmur  the  spectacles  that  the 
extra  studies  demanded  as  their  due.  At 
this  juncture  some  one,  presumably  a lady 
parishioner  with  a sense  of  the  facetious, 
began  calling  her  the  44  middle-aged 
child,” — at  first  secretly  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family,  from  which  environ  it  present- 
ly began  to  percolate  through  the  Rev- 
erend Stephen’s  parish.  The  designation 
was  so  happy  that  soon  it  began  to  stick 
to  little  Alope  as  relentlessly  as  her  spec- 
tacles, and  a middle-aged  child  she  re- 
mained forever,  even  as  a priest  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Melchisedek. 

Intellectually  she  waxed  fat,  skimming 
through  her  preparatory  Latin  with  the 
force  of  a flyer,  meeting  Caesar,  his  co- 
horts and  phalanxes,  in  the  open,  con- 
quering them  and  moving  on  to  other 
triumphs.  Polite  learning,  too,  she 
coquetted  with  in  her  little  moods,  even 
going  the  length  of  running  away  from 
home  to  try  her  conversational  powers  on 
some  French  Canadians  who  were  re- 
pairing a road  about  half  a mile  from 
the  Reverend  Stephen’s  country  home. 
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She  inquired  of  one  of  them,  who  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  grasping  her 
meaning,  if  he  had  the  hat  of  her  grand- 
mother, the  apron  of  her  sister,  or  the  ap- 
ple of  her  father-in-law.  The  workman 
seemed  decidedly  put  out  at  having  his 
honesty  questioned,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  disappearance  of  such  a curious 
collection  of  objects,  and  the  others  were 
much  amused  that  he  should  be  cross- 
questioned  about  these  things  by  a spec- 
tacled little  girl.  They  laughed  heartily 
and  began  to  joke  with  him.  The  al- 
leged absconder  merely  mumbled  and 
went  on  digging,  while  Alope  persisted 
in  asking  for  articles  as  if  she  had  but 
recently  missed  them. 

“ No,  no,”  the  foreman  said  in  his 
Canadian  French;  “you  are  mistaken, 
Jacques  is  an  honest  man.” 

Alope,  delighted  that  she  had  been 
understood,  then  explained  that  she  had 
not  really  missed  the  hat  of  her  grand- 
mother, the  apron  of  her  sister,  nor  yet 
the  apple  of  her  father-in-law,  but  that 
she  merely  made  these  inquiries  to  see  if 
her  French  was  getting  on.  The  work- 
men then  gallantly  agreed  that  they  had 
the  apocryphal  belongings  of  the  family, 
and  in  turn  inquired  if  she  had  various 
imaginary  articles  belonging  to  them,  and 
greatly  heartened  by  the  adventure,  she 
left  them  with  elaborate  felicities  from 
the  grammar. 

The  entries  in  Mrs.  Maltby’s  ledger 
became  more  and  more  encouraging: 
“Alope  is  fulfilling  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Her  verses  are  remarkable 
for  so  young  a child,  though  characterized 
by  a distinct  note  of  pessimism  that  we 
are  at  a loss  to  account  for.”  This  latter 
entry  had  been  called  forth  by  a sonnet 
of  Alope’s,  beginning: 

“O  tell  me  not.  lest  hearing  T despair. 
That  all  the  joy  that  l shall  ever  know 
Is  centred  in  this  restless  world  below. 

Or  that  the  weighty  cross  1 daily  bear,” 
etc*.,  etc.,  etc. 

After  the  sonnet  and  other  verses  of  a 
similar  character  Alope’s  appetite  began 
to  fail.  She  took  but  a tepid  interest  in 
things  intellectual  and  began  to  “run  a 
temperature.”  The  grandmother  again 
interposed.  They  might  object  to  her  gift 
of  pink  boots  as  overstimulating  to  her 
granddaughter’s  sense  of  color,  and  to 


this  she  would  submit,  but  she  stood  firm 
on  the  point  that  the  child  was  genuinely 
sick,  and  it  was  high  time  to  call  in  the 
doctor.  The  doctor  banished  the  classics, 
confiscated  Alope’s  favorite  sonnet-wri- 
ting pencil,  and  insisted  that  the  infant 
Minerva  be  sent  to  dancing-school  imme- 
diately. Mrs.  Stephen  acquiesced;  dan- 
cing undoubtedly  combined  many  forms 
of  admirable  exercise,  and  there  was  al- 
ways the  precedent  of  the  early  Greeks. 
So  to  dancing-school  went  the  middle- 
aged  child,  Mrs.  Stephen  also  presenting 
an  instructive  toy  in  lieu  of  the  lead- 
pencil,  and  at  the  same  time  counselling 
her  first-born  when  she  felt  like  writing 
poetry  to  dance  about  the  nursery  floor, 
“ or  to  come  and  tell  mother.” 

The  children  at  dancing-school  looked 
to  Alope  like  beautiful  dolls — not  that 
she  had  had  much  experience  with  dolls 
in  her  brief  and  studious  career.  But 
never  had  she  seen  such  fluffy,  shimmery, 
pink-and-white  little  creatures  as  these. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all  was 
Mabel  Kelcey,  who  had  curly  gold  hair, 
pink  cheeks,  and  blue  eyes, — Alope  was 
almost  going  to  say  that  opened  and  shut, 
when  she  reipembered  that  Mabel  was 
a real  little  girl  like  herself.  When  the 
dancing-teacher  blew  her  silver  whistle 
and  told  the  boys  to  select  partners,  they 
all  ran  for  Mabel,  who  would  race  across 
the  room  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  them, 
and  then  would  allow  herself  to  be  caught 
by  Archie  Hastings,  who  Alope  always 
hoped  would  ask  her  to  dance  with  him. 

The  middle-aged  child  did  not  pretend 
to  account  for  it,  but  there  was  some- 
thing as  attractive  about  this  Archie 
Hastings  as  if  he  had  been  a new  de- 
clension in  a new  language.  He  baffled 
one,  he  was  so  difficult  of  conquest,  so 
seemingly  aloof  and  inaccessible.  She 
had  been  conscious  of  his  compelling 
personality  as  far  back  as  his  curl-age, 
when  he  had  to  play  with  little  girls 
or  not  play  at  all.  For  her  part,  Alope 
had  always  been  delighted  to  play  with 
him.  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Archie  had  proved  singularly  indifferent 
to  her  intellectual  companionship. 

Archie  had  been  withheld  from  the 
companionship  of  other  boys  till  he  was 
ten,  so  that  he  might  not  risk  losing  what 
his  mother  termed  “ his  angel  ways.” 
When  his  father  had  finally  taken  mat- 
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ters  in  hand  and  the  quondam  “ angel  ” 
went  to  school  instead  of  having  lessons 
at  home  with  his  French  governess,  the 
years  of  exile  from  his  species  proved 
not  without  their  effect  on  his  career  as 
a scholar  and  a gentleman.  He  had  but 
a nodding  acquaintance  with  arithmetic, 
he  spelled  English  as  if  it  were  French, 
while  Latin  was  a form  of  torture  hith- 
erto unknown.  And  he  looked  at  those 
“ advanced  hoys  ” who  understood  the 
mysteries  of  the  gerund  and  the  gerun- 
dive with  the  same  consuming  envy  that 
they  had  formerly  aroused  in  him  as  they 
trudged  past  to  school  in  all  the  bravery 
of  their  manly  attire,  while  he  remained 
at  home  in  velvet  suit  and  ruffles,  to  say 
French  poetry  with  mam’selle. 

School  he  persisted  in  regarding  as  a 
species  of  daily  party — a stupid  party 
sometimes,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  but 
one  that  he  must  attend  for  some  such 
weighty  reason  as,  “ nice  people  always 
went.”  Though  his  mother  would  have 
been  the  last  to  advance  this  theory,  she 
had  signified  to  his  father  in  a series 
of  tearful  monologues  that  she  washed 
her  hands  of  further  responsibility  for 
her  son’s  welfare,  and  that  he  might,  or 
might  not,  turn  out  a criminal  if  he 
were  sent  to  school.  As  Archie  set  forth 
after  breakfast,  not  without  a certain 
manly  pride  in  his  box-coat  and  pile  of 
books,  his  mother  would  kiss  him  as 
frantically  as  if  he  had  been  embarking 
on  a polar  expedition.  At  school  he  was 
what  teachers  call  “ a little  gentleman.” 
He  sat  demurely  at  his  desk  with  the 
ideal  of  the  stupid  party  always  in  mind, 
never  yawned  nor  fidgeted,  and  when  it 
was  time  to  go  home  he  would  gravely 
shake  hands  with  his  teacher  and  assure 
her  that  he  had  had  a pleasant  day. 

Apparently  Mabel  Kelcey  and  the  rest 
of  the  little  girls  objected  no  more  to 
Archie's  deficiencies  in  Latin  in  the 
present  than  they  had  cared  about  his 
long  curls  and  lace  ruffles  in  the  past. 
When  they  were  told  to  select  partners 
at  dancing-school,  Archie  was  positively 
mortified  by  the  number  of  feminine 
hands  that  sought  his.  There  was  no 
denying  it — he  might  not  know  the  first 
declension,  he  might  be  ignorant  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, but  Archie  Hastings  was  always  a 
squire  of  dames.  Tt  was  impossible,  un- 


der the  circumstances,  that  ho  should  not 
acquire  something  of  the  air  of  a con- 
noisseur in  regard  to  these  bewilderingly 
beautiful  little  creatures  that  danced 
with  him  so  readily.  Mabel  was  of  course 
the  favorite  par  excellence,  but  when  she 
was  not  available  there  were  others  that 
did  very  well  indeed.  Not  the  intel- 
lectual Alope  Maltby  certainly — she  look- 
ed so  queer  in  her  thick  white  dress 
with  the  row  of  big  buttons  down  the 
back,  and  her  flat-heeled  shoes  were  in- 
tolerable. It  was  rumored  about  the 
dancing-school  that  her  mother  would 
not  let  her  wear  slippers  for  fear  she 
would  turn  her  ankle. 

When  Miss  West,  the  dancing-school 
teacher,  told  the  girls  to  select  partners, 
Alope,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  whistle, 
would  settle  her  glasses  on  her  nose,  tug 
at  her  stockings,  and  make  straight  for 
Archie.  Whether  it  was  the  flat-heeled 
shoes  or  the  unconstrained  effect  of  a 
skirt  without  ruffles,  Archie  never  knew, 
but  Alopie  always  made  remarkable  rec- 
ords in  these  spirited  dashes  toward  him, 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  her  hopes  at 
least  half  a second  before  the  befrilled 
and  beribboned  Christmas-tree  fairies 
could  accomplish  half  the  distance.  In 
consequence,  Archie,  to  his  extreme  dis- 
gust, was  invariably  borne  off  by  the  in- 
tellectual Amazon  in  spectacles.  Strange 
to  say,  she  danced  very  well,  flat  heels 
and  straight  skirts  notwithstanding,  and 
Archie  would  undoubtedly  have  enjoyed 
dancing  with  a partner  who  had  such  a 
fine  sense  of  rhythm  had  she  only  looked 
like  the  rest  of  them.  She  had  dragged 
her  languid  cavalier  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  a schott isehe  one  Saturday  after- 
noon and  watched  him  depart  to  join  a 
group  of  boys — “ advanced  ” boys,  who 
knew  all  about  the  gerund  and  the  gerun- 
dive, and  who  were  almost  ready  “to  go 
into  Caesar.”  Archie  doubted  how  he 
would  be  received  by  these  intellectual 
aristocrats,  and  made  his  way  toward 
them  more  or  less  tentatively. 

“Do  you  know  her?”  inquired  one  of 
them,  indicating  Alope,  now  peering 
about  the  room  through  her  spectacles. 

“ Why,  yes,  I know  her,”  said  Ar- 
chie, thinking  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  an  ad- 
vanced boy. 

The  young  gentleman  standing  with 
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reluctant  feet  on  the  brink  of  Caesar 
looked  at  the  spectacled  Minerva  and 
sighed  enviously. 

“ Say  she’s  in  Cicero  ” — he  pronounced 
it  with  a k. 

Archie  was  on  the  point  of  asking 
what  “ Kickero  ” was;  to  him  it  sounded 
pugilistic  rather  than  intellectual.  But 
he  would  have  died  rather  than  let  an 
advanced  boy  know  his  ignorance. 

“Ah,  is  she?”  he  tossed  off,  airily. 

“ Yes,  she  is,  and  Cicero  is  ten  times 
worse  than  Caesar.” 

“Children,  attention!”  called  the 
teacher,  and  as  she  began  to  expound  a 
new  cotillon  figure,  the  advanced  boy 
drifted  away,  and  Archie  for  the  first 
time  looked  at#  the  middle-aged  child 
with  a real  interest.  Cicero  was  ten 
times  worse  than  Cfcsar, — the  boy  who 
knew  all  about  gerundives  had  admitted 
that;  gerundives  were  miles  ahead  of 
a mo,  amas,  amat, — what  a wonderful  lit- 
tle girl  she  must  be!  “Boys,  take  part- 
ners for  the  new  figure,”  called  out  the 
teacher,  and  without  a second  thought 
Archie  offered  himself  to  the  Minerva 
writh  the  flat  heels.  Mabel  was  so  amazed 
that  she  accepted  two  partners  at  once. 

“Where’s  your  fan?”  demanded 
Archie.  His  mother  had  told  him  that 
it  was  the  proper  thing  to  fan  his  partner 
after  dancing  with  her. 

“ I haven’t  one,”  A lope  admitted,  flatly. 

“ None  of  you  ever  have,”  Archie  com- 
plained. “ Mamma  says  to  me  when  I 
get  home,  ‘ Did  you  fan  your  partner?’ 
*n’  I say,  i No,  ’cause  she  didn’t  have 
a fan,’  ’rf  mamma  seems  to  think  it’s 
my  fault.” 

Minerva  not  only  displayed  a lively 
interest  in  the  frivolous  subject  of  fans, 
but  she  forbore  to  mention  t hoi r re- 
spective standings  in  the  study  of  Latin; 
— though  Archie  waited  for  her  to  smite 
him  from  her  altitude.  It  was  so  wholly 
extraordinary  that  she  should  refuse  to 
take  advantage  of  her  intellectual  emi- 
nence that  he  suddenly  got  a new  im- 
pression of  her.  She  always  had  been 
nice  to  him  and  never  teased  him,  if  she 
did  wear  flat-heeled  shoes. 

“You’re  in  Cicero,  aren’t  you?”  her 
awe-struck  cavalier  inquired. 

“ Yes,”  she  admitted,  with  something 
of  the  reluctance  of  a statesman  sur- 
prised into  talking  politics  with  a lady. 


“I’ll  tell  you  something,  if  you  don’t 
tell  any  one.”  He  seemed  almost  humble 
as  he  stood  toeing  in  on  a line  with  the 
crack  in  the  floor. 

“ I won’t  tell,”  and  she  settled  her 
spectacles. 

“ I’m  only  in  the  first  conjugation.” 

“ I knew  it  already.” 

She  knew  it  already,  and  yet  she  would 
take  him  for  a partner!  Really  she  was 
great.  Why  should  he  not  tell  her  the 
worst;  it  would  be  a comfort  to  con- 
fide in  some  one.  “ Now,”  he  began, 
“ I’m  afraid  I can’t  even  stay  in  the 
first  conjugation.” 

“ If  he  took  you  out  of  the  first  con- 
jugation, where’d  he  put  you  then  ?” 
Alope  demanded,  with  the  fierceness  of 
a partisan. 

“I  dun’no’,”  said  Archie,  dismally. 
“ Isn’t  there  anything  lower  than  the  first 
conjugation  ?” 

But  again  Alope  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  supreme  eminence.  “ Let 
me  help  you  with  the  first  Latin,”  she 
said,  as  they,  fell  in  line  for  the  march. 

Mabel  was  sure  it  was  a note.  She 
had  had  notes  herself,  but  never  had  a 
note  seemed  such  an  iniquitous  thing 
as  when  she  saw  Alope  Maltby  hand  one 
to  Archie  Hastings  the  next  Saturday 
at  dancing-school.  She  did  it  so  horribly, 
too,  Mabel  thought.  Archie  had  taken 
Alope  for  a partner,  and  when  the  danee 
was  over  she  had  handed  it  to  him  quite 
brazenly  before  every  one.  Archie  had 
said,  “ Thank  you,”  and  crammed  it  into 
his  pocket,  blushing  frantically.  Miss 
West  saw,  too — who  could  help  seeing 
when  one  gave  a note  in  that  silly  way  ? — 
and  dropped  on  the  piano  the  armful  of 
colored  ribbons  that  she  was  about  to 
distribute,  then  came  quickly  toward  the 
compromised  cavalier,  who  was  still 
blushing  as  an  aftermath.  A listening 
stillness  began  to  grow  in  the  room;  the 
fringe  of  fond  mothers  who  came  Satur- 
day after  Saturday  to  observe  their 
darlings  learn  to  danee  became  alert. 
Each  lady  glanced  toward  her  neighbor 
to  see  if  by  any  possible  chance  she 
should  be  the  mother  of  either  criminal. 
But  a maid  had  performed  the  function 
of  escort  in  the  ease  of  Alope,  and  Archie 
had  come  alone. 

“Archie,  you  know  I have  strictly  for- 
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bidden  notes  to  be  passed  in  this  class. 
Give  it  to  me  immediately.” 

To  Archie  there  was  a distinction,  from 
a criminal  point  of  view,  between  notes 
and  Latin  exercises.  They  were  both 
probably  horribly  wicked.  The  thing 
that  was  really  puzzling  him  was — which 
one  of  the  fair  should  he  stand  by,  Miss 
West  or  Alopc?  His  mother  was  always 
talking  to  him  about  chivalry  and  his 
duty  to  girls,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
preached  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to 
elders — here  was  as  pretty  a divided  duty 
as  ever  confronted  a hero. 

“ Give  me  the  note,”  repeated  Miss 
West,  with  a bright  spot  on  either  cheek. 

But  Archie  had  decided  Miss  West 
was  a grown-up  and  a teacher,  therefore 
she  was  his  natural  enemy. 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  he  said,  throwing 
back  his  head,  “but  I haven’t  got  a note.” 

Mabel  shuddered.  Never  in  the  course 
of  her  blameless  life  had  she  heard 
any  one  tell  such  a whopping  story. 
Some  of  the  more  sensitive  of  the  little 
girls  joined  her;  the  “fellows”  crowded 
round  to  see  how  he’d  “ get  out  of  it.” 
They,  too,  had  seen  the  note. 

“ Alope,  didn’t  you  give  Archie  a note 
just  now?” 

Exact  statement  without  circumlocu- 
tion or  irrelevant  detail  was  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  Rev.  Stephen  Maltby’s 
household.  So  Alope  answered,  “ No,  Miss 
West,”  and  then  tugged  at  her  stockings. 

One  of  the  mothers  said  that  she 
could  stand  anything  but  untruthfulncss 
in  children. 

“ Alope,  I am  surprised  at  you,”  said 
M iss  Wect.  And  Alope,  with  the  large 
simplicity  so  often  characteristic  of  the 
scholar,  looked  at  the  dancing- teacher 
through  newly  polished  spectacle.  She 
was  not  the  least  afraid  of  grown-ups. 
The  “ Rights  of  Children  ” had  early 
been  inculcated  in  her. 

“ Whv  should  you  he  surprised  at  me. 
Miss  West  inquired  the  infant  Portia, 
— “for  not  giving  Archie  a note?  We 
had  been  dancing  together.  I could  have 
told  him  anything  I wanted  to.” 

“What  did  vou  give  him,  then?”  in- 
quired Miss  West,  somewhat  staggered 
by  Portia’s  logic.  But  Alope  had  no  in- 
tention of  exposing  the  scholastic  short- 


comings of  her  hero  before  them  all. 
With  perfect  composure  she  said, 

“I’ll  tell  you  in  private,  Miss  West.” 

Archie,  delivered  from  the  ban  of  si- 
lence by  the  really  magnanimous  conduct 
of  Alope,  smiled  admiringly  at  her,  and 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  out 
the  incriminating  document.  In  a boy's 
round,  floundering  handwriting.  Miss 
West  read  such  startling  information  as: 

Via  est  longa; 

Luna  est  elara,  etc. 

There  were  corrections  in  a clerkly 
little  hand,  already  beginning  to  show 
individual  traits. 

“ It’s  my  Latin,”  said  Archie,  with  the 
proud  humility  of  a gentleman  bravely 
playing  his  last  card.  “ Alope  is  kind 
enough  to  help  me  with  it.  You  know 
she’s  in  Cicero.” 

“What  a little  gentleman  he  is!”  said 
somebody  else’s  fond  parent,  who  had  a 
moment  before  thanked  Heaven  she  was 
not  responsible  for  him. 

“Yes,  isn’t  he?”  said  the  second  fond 
parent.  “ It  was  so  sweet  of  him  to 
shield  the  little  girl  till  she  spoke  first.” 

Miss  West  smiled  in  rather  an  apolo- 
getic way,  and,  with  a little  flush  of 
color,  said,  “ Archie  and  Alope  may  lead 
the  march;  children,  fall  into  line.” 

As  Archie  kept  step  with  Minerva  of 
the  flat  heels  he  held  his  head  well  out 
of  his  collar.  Pretty  girls  were  all  well 
enough,  but  it  was  something  to  lead 
the  closing  march  with  a girl  who  was 
in  Cicero. 

“ C’n  I carry  your  slipper-bag  home 
for  you  ?”  inquired  the  attentive  cavalier, 
and  then  blushed  furiously,  remem bering 
the  intimate  of  Cicero  was  above  the 
weakness  of  slippers. 

“ I don’t  have  a slipper-hag,”  said 
Alope,  regarding  her  square  toes  com- 
placently, “hut  you  can  walk  home  with 
us  if  vou  like.” 

Mabel  watched  t lie  quartet  sally  forth, 
Alope  and  Allegra,  their  nursery  gov- 
erness. and  Archie  conspicuously  assist- 
ing Alope  down-stairs. 

“T  should  think  ho  would  be  ashamed 
to  have  a girl  help  him  with  his  lessons,” 
the  deposed  queen  of  beauty  remarked, 
with  a sniff. 
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Jshiml.  Htm;b  **  sinjau*,)  *bi  ■'.iUfir&if&tiH  At  > i\  .o/dnok.  It; 

south  thr  fin»V  id/m-h-  n hirh  . 'V.-  r.  foot  rni  ibis  l.aur- 

horuor  Wq  ih<  Ft  ritam  »"Ik»Vhk  L At  If i tv-l  The  !i ? -r  >-tui&  In  * *u r 

isk«u«i  wV*  wt  r'-  .(I  Ir'v- ><  stvvtn -rnwip”  --a'-  Air*^>^V|<listiF^  amt  imr  <*/up--' 

o>;>  th»vj  h<  i?i*ar  a!e».:  rif  our  j-.arfy  rmHrndi,  Th*/  f iiF'l;  nivennc*  * • f 

ami  yd.  alitSiMib  ?..»  tVfjc*  & wav  ."»»'**  nr?  tlir*  li'mlo-  a plivjsif?i# 

tvp  F‘ m>»  ftVWk-  in  flu1  rm.»nmt$  tvu  trkvj  vV«vf  ami  vo.-  hat}  ft  Hrm  tlir<- 


w,r.  oxt,^H-o  m -I  la 


SrVtfc' 


was  fijled  with  ktiow.  Wlicti 
uieHerf  we  put  a ration  ;»f  hn{t£r* 
whieh  it  was  swuetirries  necessary  fn  cut 
On.. ^ ' explore n#  \0\x  a hatchet.  inio  -the  Ci  uuimure with 
•Ah.tyA^lami.  ifisMi:  riurr  s^mne-ns  of  if  .some  hi  Sr  ti  it.  salt,  and  eem- 

initural  !ir-0»ry  ami  taking  v»ur  bv»rfftg$;  Jm^w)  OM:rp,h»’^.  All  this,  imxedAyWx 
we  proceeded  i>\  h idiannel  of  pg#ri  WiitPr  ike  train  tJio  • ni#ht  hr  tore, 

farther  south.  Wo  had  Bt  >])  sdmh;  dif-  &htfh  find.  hoop  up  tr  fully  /ti?-p>ervrth  with  * 
tieulty  with  tin*  i#e.  Iji  the .' passauw  and  Pm  e4 *11  r»f  i >ij^  the  reindeer  hair*  fforp  ihe 
that  Jji^ht  we  pip'hed  <unr«p  *n>  the  *eufb-  s].;-< fftUs>-*iV:k* ;»inU ‘ the  toha«ro  wli*i?h  't>d! 
ern  point  of  1/uml  I’deml.  i htr  w vy  ipPtff  in  hv  mvrdr-m  - -ail  thi«i  made  a «oHd  ;*$//* 
of  lip-  durum  th»-  }»  »*»*;.  I rr.:p»  i rod  now  whjoh,  >rnvd  leu,  u'il.i  ft  feast  \ or  the 
nitey:  A x {*>  \'v  .nTivnj.ni  ramp  m.si  dclhate  Morn*  oh.  A hit  of  rf.  ive. 

•*ur  m.PorOi  i ted  &jihmvf  t.h#  notion  half  irk  of  V'ho.‘o|nP\  ft 
■jof  the -"tOv*  was  chnseie  auk)  the  kiteken  a;ui  ^ pirart  of  wifFee  or  tea  *xptnp]et^l 
ir>  -PdIo4;  The  silk,  tom  was  hold  op  hv  5 Ik  romd.  Sotuotimrs  vIk  r»  Wv-  were  in 
th roi*  pairs  of  dus  driven  iuuv  Uft  >umv  p*i  pav!  s-ubir  hurry  this  >v*vs  varied  hv  a 
oitd  Odd  P^oPO  r m.  i h»  t**p  So  h.otdn,^  Hllm.  of  prri*?uiit  rocked  ip  butler  on  a 
rods'  : t;lR5 d&f® . •^Uypin^>sta:fcs,.  tdk- fduimmxm  stove.  Thi^  was  a real 
door-dPo  Were  stretched  out  ee-wee.-  P-:iP,  After  the  repast  the  whaHMtast 
Wink-  -..0).  .*»»'  m-  were  feusv  wnh:  tie*  was  Iifmd  it$ftiyre,  a?*vi  ovo^y  one  slipr*r,j 
• vi.r!^  <.f|u  r-s  » ■*»•!, >rO-.i  h,r  o i » frlrly  iipo  his  Ampd.ixr - .-a«;k.  The^o 

iui*\  v'pvovd  tho  ho\r-  nf  prosy •/;*  tit.-  tjouuoots  of  rehi-xatiun*  irberp 

prepareil  ITii)’  f- nu-.-,*'  vvidlt’'  CliarfOt  jiorinn|tu}ny'inir  the  iiiserifHmn-  of- the  r\'%- 

l^vhP-d  i i u : vdi-lnWip  uio.l  fixrd  \ ho  Ihvs.  on}  of  tlio  d.-iv's  ioiiruevy  iv>'kos  oud  |.U: 

The  JUtohoO  Ut(M-d.  <••  i f n | n‘  i -^od  ;j  hut^U  ’OUT*  ji-s  \Vtlf  tl.10  T'Otmls.,  SoOT{  ft]{  j^rUlS 

u nmrrnity  ’ -urnuuid^-d  iy  u oM-'od.-ir  t1toppe?n*i-d  inside  thi>  snoks,  ruifi  all  fiv^ 
h.}-Mt  tod  on  or  (*«',!  N\j(h  ft  IftTpo  iv«vptm'lc\  nf  IH  r»i,ioy-d  a vir  il-oartU'd  sieop. 

«v>r  a|.l  hyi>)^  u hi/t^p  filutnitium  eoyor  Tly«v  :rteXt  ijh5niiffg; 

to  prevent  the  l<ytf  - h^ f s . ;.^he ; 'mfi.  * yr ««.• '. fhero  was  a 


:n<trf  ' while*  T he  t>mtKuiu3^  like. 

fin.  why,  post  ip  tfe  directifni 

of  rhvur  Frpkory.  ■ d y ./t 
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pood  surface,  for  the  iee  had  fro//’n  solid  On  every  bide  tin*  immense  gray  irr~ 
during  f h«>  Jiiirlit . TJk*  vdial^-ljouf  blippod  field  indieated  <h»*  p iv.se  m.-p  of  water, 
»m*Uv.  over  the  hard  sftovv,  and  miieii  thmuph  which  v*e  had  U*  splash.  In  the 
.'H!n*onrai;e«h  we  decided  to  cover  h greater  distance' islands  appeared,  hut  they  st.vnb 
dismitec ' iu*d  to  rjimjv  ai  Cape  Tuxem  ed  m very,  very  tar  awnv.  Behind  us 
which  nr..»e  toward  the  .a»\mh.-  We  left  the  ibbuld  of;  Lund  locked  so  small  and 
tin  extremeTdtAt  of  1-uwl  and  found  outv  '*<•  far  away  flui.'t  it  w*ib  inipuysiLiSo  to 
spires  on  tlm  bea.  Aimoid  inline  think  of ' rviraeui?  *»nr  tic je.  T»>  s\>vrnp 

diafely  d*.  bi)ii\v  heynn  in  molt  antler  the  mi  iiie  iec- field  wa*  Lkevv;^  impossible-- 
and  the  wh:tbkd.oa?  i.nom)  mere  slow-  it  would  mean  iCepiei?  in  i he  water.  - For- 
ty. AVe  -suffered  with  the  heat..  At  ricwVn  ward ! The  \y\u\ui  Ctuaicd  toward  ihe 
we.  rook  a moment  i>f  repose,  then  y farted  open  ma  from  (iape  Tn;c -n  M-emod  a HC 
ogutff  ?fi  r* *(£(&>:  A-  advanced,  the  eou-  Be  WMtet,  arid  offered  what  seemed  the 
difihn  >'*f  the  iee  ho.nrno  wrwbe;  •diainnds  U^rohpm ive 'jump . The modiibu]  of  s he 
&erpj*-  piir  rmtlo  made  mi  1 c . - 1 ir«^^ v^Ti ; ’'■* : V>. ^ . hocfti&O--  <(patlil Jy.  • ly^Wfc, 
tokinw  the  heavy  im\i  across.  Our  eyes-  \vm\U  were  i »ewbSftry  n>  move  the  bo»>t. 


be^aii  to  snmrf  irr  ^pif  if  i 

> f etur  bbicf  gbf^s. 

\v|.t-[i  if  ' stn|i]H-4|. 

Hardly  ton  f 

ret  rif 

Out*  lip;  hurried.  | vi 

ri  Onutyly  fi%Te 

, av{‘w-  hi»i|i 

\ at  a tint* ; w d> 

ft!  i he 

oVdpek  Hip  >bip<  w piit  »i 

iidOr  u eloud-  In 

soinut  Kfrrfjjiiijy 

w otitvl  Im  hear 

<1,  aud 

Addition  a fergp  hloar 

jne*v  of  opot>  water 

Chi-  b(J«r  '.VM!!l.i  -i; 

nk  lotee  llif?  -yd 

it  ift'. 

gavp  n*  a tiimiieiil  of  jtespltfy  AYfe  where  if  while  the  ipe-yidd 

4 Ilf rJie  with  the  hm  this  'wafer  p**urp«J  into  pdy  hoots.  yVe  Fxcd 

moled,  The  boat  Was*’  atfalu;  lifted  die  ih'ftaf  ainl  An  vftr  a«-rn>e  the  bunt,  and 
up  **0  the  iee,  and . di^tf^ed  d forward  thn  permitted  ,ih  u»  held  it  more  eadiy  oii 
rumm.  The  Io»\  hidf  hmkeO  up*  hmpne  OO  even  keel  ami  m evert  a more  dwv.i 
tram!  and  more  ditfioub  0.  eney  arid  we  pull.  This  njtfialu'U  wje.  um  whheut 
sank  inrp  yhe  ieo-fo]<(  water  oi1  v>  voy  »h*nyyr.  . At  nines,  ab-\  v dr  rhanbrU 
C>- A new  elrnrmol  ^hhii  hpp^MTifd  barred  mir  pMVuta*.  when  it  ' w u-  or  ee-;- 
del  hoi.  »rfb»r  ns  mtn-h  ,*ebi-ttmee.  >ory  m puCtbe  whale  hoar  ufm  the  water 
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and  leap  into  it  m i.li/i-  momem  the  iee  ramp  on  Thur*duy  th*  1st  of  December, 


crackod-rao  ppurul  jon  Fdhfctp  vfc  ft?  _ datpy  upon  a long?  infield, 

ex0^'t]c*-'w,ifh  a eeitaifv  deuyoe  of  ituiVk  wber**  d«l  phm*^  Hut  water  whs  half* wax 
But  on  the  other  bunk  we  were  obliged  to  out  hip**  At  three  oVlock  111  the 

to  3&rartt;tJlie'  baft* ' ;f runi*.  lluv  wjMpt,  wHjyk  tmrxriii^  ym  mw  a gTon^  kf  wwlUh 
a ritiip  ••  iKffcitijt'  • At  yum  pKd  uw^rjtje  tlKarntflins.  liigh*  roek;r 

p$pp§  ai  uk*hf  we  were  .-1  i It  djfU  a run-  above  the  rinnwv,  Tito 

aimijir  slowly.-  • ft  -was  e.dd-  Ou  §|jj  ,o«io-  dh,v  we  cltnubml  the  highest  • summit,  of 
Wretched  »%tit  i be* : :jteitHf ' ; j*  Ut m ' $Jfe:  ntetyes  iiv  krifeht.  Tito 

"#(' . ifihy  i ill • sad iv**  U *ite  pak  lifeht*  £f  ^pkmthd  and  the  panorakta 

a niqhfjoxw  (!uy-  :i!)(!  • i . » edand  jpai$  still  rmovollou^  We  were.  well  paid  ter  our 
in  the  far  drUuic*c.  I-bediy  ive.  saw  tfar  *jroul>h\  (or  hero  ill ndlv  v;e  found  fheAottk 
-oumt  oi  open  wan-uv  vducb  *v*emru  io  Uon  ef  nor  giv>#j  problem.  Nowhere  was 
sttetlhK  f fir^.lf • Vite'dpere.  in  the  ..centre  / 

t<ni''i!.  m Hp|  v*a-  ndw  atl< »at  hi  1*4  pf  an  Hrmten^*  buy  surrounded  b,v  liigh 
owk  «(inji  vvftk  ^Tpk4i«,vpf  minmmius  and  Ou  all 

the  -U,r-  ;ve  re'odwd  the  roesC  side-  the.  bordered  by  a high 

l (y  (M'%1  d:»,f  WV  -tiri.’d  Mgeui  on  onr  Walt  trf -.u^-un:  nik.^id table  land  -if  there 
iouney;  A^itit  Uw$  hours  Wore  sperii  itt  ever  was  one;  Phutotfraphs.  sketches  aud 
4^ 1 4 ^ the  wC’  wiiieli  WU*  '**fci>rt^fttp'^fv'  '-fiml  <wv  point  of  this  curlier 
hkijesf  like  thdt;  of  Wfb  puso.  pttv  o$  . lift ti<1  whkh  *v&  yalletj  our  6wo.  Ami 
C£*>tk*d  twelve  Hours'  4V  u vflithuttt  no^  (hat  oPr  ^Idect  was  aeeottiplished 

:>n.tpp!(»rc.  At  three  .I'vloei,  u}  ;!)»•  ;m»rnintr  and  vietr»rs;  wiv-  our^;  we  h>oked  over 
e.<  bu.drd  at  V'sp‘-  Tu>:«  ri.  .»  wh/vh  rbe  fins  v'a.si  ^ireieh  which-  vve  had  just 
^ramlb^e  Mfvlu!*  < ; uo  o ,is  a voei  vel  f..»  .•rossnd.  -7md  ^ddvdi  we  had  iu  . traverse 
u,  :otd  ir»  >..‘»rt.v 'x-uh-  '«  After  e.Odn  ein*  return  home 

OOtVng:  and  a^ocuuUngf  a ohojn  Jhwt  'fori;  m«tht.  tddvddinitht^  yft  stable  A 

cf  flu  hi{,di.  we  l.Ar  onr  hovurd  ihe  'north;  hud  on  lb*.  1th  of  I>e 


THf  Sit}**  ‘ ^NCiHpRt  O A I . PpeT  PfcNOlll« 
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wv  Vn rrrv\?ii  ^ivorrs:-;  tlVc  hdfiuii  Tit' A&rr ^ .to  tPM<nno\Xnr 

On  itri?  lltk  rt  Imip  nfoiiu- 
;vi>^«*^i'f‘ij.  Tin  Aev  pndkv 
Wry  Om<*!w  \V?4  fs*r.<'t?*l  during 


Lmcl.  Never  was  work  more  difficult,.  ,<<rahiHO  Laud 
SLuo  than  mi*#  we  hrtd  reason  do  believe  tninous  coast 
that  we  wouM  Itor^wifeotu  a live.  A void  *vltivb-  was 
Mdilil  was  blow- 
mg  f tom  ill# 
south,  a 
was  not. 
fwn  Web 
.rti#  ..  w 

^bi#  in 
on  iafol 


were  on  board. 

We  refitted 
the  rigging  of 
the  F r(4H£tit$ 
and  made  her 
Teujl.V . tp.  start 
hot  the  in;  Still 
iie, M bfrr,  We 
•sor, . : to  work, 
srid  with  iee- 

■grid  iij£# iwk  '.  we 


3apfe  the  HfcATjHG  th*  .Shiv’s  Cabin  in  Midwinter 

Si,do«U;if'  rt  vV 
rial,  whub 

we  rjvfnle  a ■ *?**?!«  and  ^titned  fW  Oj^vep  the  night,  ate),  vji  the ^ rtiorniirg  of  the 
$&  Wo  M‘r  the  1 tipe  to  the  souilr,  mvl . ..tlfh  we  were  in  a rhannei  of  open  vj'ater 
pf  T^minrV'  We along  the  & . . pOiiit:  • from 

oiir  of  fin*  If !-.».•♦-  f*l?»ruK  <tn  the  1 'i .» i r whb-b  n,  debark.  Wo  v-  n*  going*  hi  'full  • 
v '•(>-  ;if  nelo  of  Alexander  hand..  M>o».»d,  when  a formidable  Tenor;  was 
S(  verrd  fitfenijn's  -to  reach  it  were  futile,  beard.  It  appeared  riiar  we  had  struck 
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a rock  hidden  two  metres  under  the  sur- 
face. Not  a breaker  gave  us  warning, 
and  the  great  icebergs  all  around  this 
point  indicated,  on  the  contrary,  a deep 
bottom.  The  boat  shipped  water  on  all 
sides.  We  found  that  there  was  no  harbor 
on  this  coast,  which  proved  a veritable 
wall  of  ice  thirty  metres  high.  We  were 
obliged  immediately  to  recross  the  pack 
to  avoid  being  imprisoned.  The  men 
were  put  at  the  pumps.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  coast  had  been  charted. 

Now  it  remained  only  to  reach  the 
north.  Bad  weather  overtook  us  that 
very  evening,  but,  thanks  to  Providence, 
its  only  effect  was  partly  to  conceal  our 
water  course.  Nevertheless,  this  retreat 
was  the  most  difficult  period  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  it  was  only  on  the  29th 
of  January  that  we  finally  reached  Port 
Penguins.  Officers  and  crew  were  worn 
out.  Several  days  were  still  given  to 
observations,  to  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens, and  to  hill-climbing.  Finally  on 
the  11th  of  February  we  debarked  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscoe  and  took  the  route  north 
by  the  Strait  of  Gerlache.  We  debarked 
again  at  Liege  Island,  then  at  Hoseason 
Island,  and  on  the  15th  we  said  our  last 
good-by  to  the  antarctic.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  3d  of  March  we  again  came 
into  civilization  in  the  little  Argentine 
port,  Puerto  Madryn. 

The  expedition  had  now  returned  to 
inhabited  lands.  A wire  from  Port 
Madryn  announced  the  news  of  our  re- 
turn, and  it  was  an  immense  relief  to 
know  that  our  families  had  finally  re- 
ceived assurance  of  our  safety. 

Buenos  Ayres,  some  days  later,  arranged 
a reception  for  us  which  will  always  be  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
voyage.  The  Argentine  people,  by  rea- 
son of  their  geographical  situation  at  the 
gates  of  the  antarctic,  are  in  a position 
to  be  the  true  conquerors  of  these  frozen 
lands  which  stretch  up  from  the  south 
toward  Cape  Horn.  They  have  already 
accomplished  much  in  two  brilliant  ex- 
peditions. The  acquisition  of  our  good 
ship  FrmiQ'iis  will  again  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  extend  their  plans  and  to 
undertake  new  expeditions. 

Finally,  on  the  6th  of  June,  wo  arrived 
at  Toulon  on  the  cruiser  Linois,  which 
was  placed  at  our  disposition  by  the 


French  government.  Next  day  in  Paris 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  Mr.  Thomson, 
came  in  person  to  receive  us  at  the  sta- 
tion, together  with  representatives  of  the 
Institute,  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
and  of  the  Museum.  And  some  days 
later  at  London  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  officers  of  the  English 
antarctic  expedition,  the  Discovery , re- 
ceived us  in  a most  hospitable  manner. 

Some  months  of  work  will  be  neces- 
sary before  all  the  observations  we  made 
can  be  collated  and  before  all  our  col- 
lections can  be  classified  and  studied.  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  give  at  the  pres- 
ent time  anything  but  a provisional  enu- 
meration of  our  principal  results. 

For  our  hydrographic  work  a regular 
triangle  on  a measured  base  was  built 
around  our  winter  quarters  on  Booth- 
Wandel  Island  with  a radius  of  from 
two  to  five  miles.  Thus  we  were  enabled 
to  take  bearings  of  different  summits 
thirty  or  forty  miles  away,  and  to  place 
these  points  in  a sufficiently  exact  manner. 
A region  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  around 
Wandel  Island  was  thus  observed. 

The  bearings  of  other  portions  of  the 
coasts  where  observations  were  taken  were 
determined  by  means  of  sea  stations, 
with  the  assistance  of  certain  astronom- 
ical observations.  These  were,  toward 
the  north,  the  exterior  coast  of  Palm- 
er Archipelago  and  the  Schollaert  Chan- 
nel: toward  the  south,  the  Biscoe 
Islands  and  two  parts  still  unknown  of 
Graham  Land,  with  an  extent  of  about 
thirty  miles  each.  It  is  interesting, 
apropos  of  these  islands  which  justly  bear 
his  name,  to  mention  that  Biscoe  charted 
only  Pitt  and  Adelaide  islands,  being 
satisfied  with  the  indication  that  between 
these  two  islands  lay  a strait  and  a chain 
of  small  islands  covered  with  a cap  of 
ice.  The  position  of  Pitt  Island  is  given 
in  three  different  ways  in  the  English 
and  German  publications  and  on  the  maps 
of  the  Admiralty.  These  positions  differ 
by  one  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
Naturally  we  were  unable  to  take  ob- 
servation of  the  complete  contours  of 
these  islands,  since  the  strait  which  sep- 
arates them  was  completely  obstructed  by 
ice.  But  we  were  able  to  locate  and 
chart  the  exterior  coasts  toward  the  sea, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  most  important 
point  for  navigation.  We  found,  indeed, 
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that  these  coasts  reach  very  near  to 
Graham  Land. 

Our  observations  of  the  exterior  of  the 
contour  of  Palmer  Archipelago  complete 
the  geography  of  this  region  when  one 
combines  with  them,  toward  the  north, 
centre,  and  the  south,  the  map  of  the 
Strait  of  Gerlache  made  by  the  expedition 
of  the  Belgica.  We  were  able  to  identify 
toward  the  north  Hoseason  Island  and 
Cape  Possession,  determined  by  Foster 
and  Kendall  in  1829;  toward  the  south, 
the  Estuary  of  Bismarck,  noted  by  Dall- 
mann,  and  doubtless  before  him  by  J. 
Biscoe,  who  embarked  there  in  1832  in 
the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  probably 
on  the  very  rocks  where  we  built  a hydro- 
graphic  station. 

The  regime  of  the  tides  was  studied 
by  means  of  a registering  maregraph, 
which  was  used  during  about  six  months. 
The  tides  are  not  high — about  one  and  a 
half  metres  at  a maximum, — but,  con- 
trary to  the  generally  accepted  opinion, 
they  are  very  regular.  The  belief  in  their 
irregularity  has  been  established  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  tides  are  diurnal, 
while  the  seas  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Horn  and  of  Georgie  du  Sud  have  semi- 
diurnal tides.  Treated  by  Professor  Dar- 
win’s method  of  analysis,  the  observations 
of  the  first  fifteen  days  enabled  us  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  predict  the  tide 
of  any  day  determined  upon  five  months 
later.  The  data  collected  will,  therefore, 
permit  us  to  calculate  by  this  method  the 
principal  components  of  the  tides  at  the 
point  where  studies  were  made.  Besides, 
we  took  some  observations  of  tides  at 
two  other  points  on  our  expedition, 
Wiencke  Island  and  the  Bay  of  Flanders. 

During  our  stay  in  winter  quarters 
specimens  of  sea  ice  at  different  periods 
of  its  formation,  with  specimens  of  sea 
water,  were  collected  and  weighed.  We 
had  also  in  our  possession  a coinparing- 
pendulum  of  M.  Bouquet  do  la  G rye’s, 
by  means  of  which  seven  series  of  meas- 
urements were  made  on  Wandel  Island. 
Similar  measurements  will  be  undertaken 
in  Paris  by  using  the  same  instruments 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  com- 
parison of  the  times  of  oscillation  with 
all  corrections  made  will  give  the  value 
of  the  intensity  of  weight  at  Wandel 
when  compared  with  the  observations 
made  at  Paris. 


Our  meteorologic  studies  were  carried 
on  with  great  care.  The  striking  results 
are:  low  temperature  during  summer, 
great  and  rapid  changes  in  the  thermom- 
eter, frequency  of  the  wind  from  the 
northeast  and  east  - northeast  with  the 
thermometer  high  and  the  barometer 
low,  fair  weather  with  soft  breezes 
from  the  south  - southwest  with  the 
thermometer  low  and  the  barometer  high 
(about  760  millimetres).  Finally,  dur- 
ing fair  weather  we  noticed  a very 
decided  regularity  in  the  daily  variation 
of  hygrometic  conditions  — a variation 
identical  with  that  observed  at  Cape 
Horn.  Polar  auroras  were  very  rare  and 
of  slight  intensity. 

Our  studies  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
will  permit  us  to  reduce,  approximately, 
the  isolated  observations  made  heretofore 
in  the  antarctic. 

The  two  most  important  results  in  our 
study  of  atmospheric  electricity  are: 
nearly  seventy  volts  a metre  for  the  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  two  points 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  for  very  strong 
electric  tensions  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  when  the  wind  blew  from 
the  northeast.  The  apparatus  employed 
were  those  of  Elster  and  Geitel,  and  our 
studies  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Dan- 
ish Mission  at  Cape  Thordsen. 

Deep-sea  fishing  with  drags,  with  nets, 
trammels,  and  lines,  furnished  us  with 
numerous  specimens  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  marine  coast-line.  These  col- 
lections were  completed  by  excursions 
along  the  coast.  In  addition,  we  made 
some  observations  of  the  cetaceans,  of 
which  we  encountered  a certain  number 
of  species.  The  seals,  which  are  very 
abundant  in  this  region  and  which  are 
represented  by  four  known  species,  gave 
us  some  interesting  ‘notes.  A certain 
number  of  specimens  were  brought  w i t h 
us  in  the  form  of  skins,  skeletons,  and 
heads.  The  birds  of  this  region  are  rep- 
resented in  our  collection  by  more  than 
two  hundred  specimens,  consisting  of 
skins,  young  birds,  embryos,  eggs,  etc. 
The  fish,  which  we  collected  in  large 
quantities  at  depths  not  exceeding  sixty 
metres,  represent  fifteen  species. 

On  the  infrequent  patches  of  ground 
which  were  not  covered  with  ice  during 
the  summer  we  gathered  mosses,  lichens, 
and  fresh-water  algae;  and  finally  two 
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Go  gle 


Young  Bloods 

BY  LAURENCE  HO  USMAN 

THE  edge  of  night  wa9  dark  and  damp; 
Before  the  break  of  day 
We  three  stole  from  the  empty  camp 
And  followed  to  the  fray. 

Michael  rode  the  sorrel, 

And  John  was  on  the  bay, 

And  little  loath  to  follow, 

I mounted  on  the  gray. 

Through  the  thick  fern  we  stumbled  on; 

Slow  crept  the  morning  light. 

“We  shall  be  whipped  for  this!”  said  John, 
"Or  each  be  made  a Knight!” 

Michael  rode  the  sorrel. 

And  John  was  on  the  bay. 

And  eager  for  the  quarrel 
I pricked  upon  the  gray. 

Low  in  the  whins  a first  bird  sung; 

Their  tops  were  fresh  with  green, 

When  through  the  fog  that  round  them  hung 
The  hidden  foe  was  seen. 

Their  steeds  were  all  at  tether; 

We  laughed,  shook  rein  and  ran. 

The  three  of  us  together 
Made  but  a single  man! 

And  one  of  us  cried — Michael ! 

And  one  of  us — St.  John! 

But  T cried — St.  Mary, 

So  fair  to  look  upon! 

Michael  and  John  leaned  out  of  Heaven, 

And  Mary  gave  the  day, 

When,  all  three  lances  even. 

We  opened  for  the  fray. 

The  mist  was  close  to  blind  them; 

They  wore  but  mortal  men. 

As  we  thundered  hard  behind  them, 

And  shouted  fit  for  ten. 

And  one  of  us  cried — Michael! 

And  one  of  us — St.  John! 

But  1 cried — St.  Mary, 

So  fair  to  look  upon! 

Then  saw  I pacing  at  our  side 
Throe  Strangers  passing  fair; 

And  easy,  easy,  went  the  stride 
Of  feet  that  moved  on  air. 

Bright  Bodies,  how  their  raiment  shone! 

Their  heads  were  lost  in  light. 

"We  shall  be  whipped  for  this!”  said  John, 
"Or  each  be  made  a Knight!” 
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BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER  XVII 

mr.  sheehan’s  hints 

NEVER,”  said  the  Tocsin  on  the 
morrow,  “ has  this  community 
been  stirred  to  deeper  indignation 
than  by  the  cold-blooded  and  unmitigated 
brutality  of  the  deliberate  murder  com- 
mitted almost  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  Court-house  cupola  last  night. 
The  victim  was  not  a man  of  good 
repute,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  moment 
of  his  death  he  was  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming a noble  and  generous  action 
which  showed  that  he  might  have  be- 
come, if  he  lived,  a good  and  law-fearing 
citizen.  In  brief,  he  went  to  forgive  his 
enemy  and  was  stretching  forth  the  hand 
of  fellowship  when  that  enemy  shot  him 
down.  Not  half  an  hour  before  his  death, 
Cory  had  repeated  within  the  hearing  of 
a dozen  men  what  he  had  been  saying 
all  day,  as  many  can  testify : 1 1 want  to 
find  my  old  friend  Fear  and  shake  hands 
with  him.  I want  to  tell  him  that  I 
forgive  him  and  that  I am  ashamed  of 
whatever  has  been  my  part  in  the  trouble 
between  us.’  He  went  with  that  inten- 
tion to  his  death.  The  wife  of  the  mur- 
derer has  confessed  that  this  was  the 
substance  of  what  he  said  to  her,  and 
that  she  was  convinced  of  his  peaceful 
intentions.  When  they  reached  the  room 
where  her  husband  was  waiting  for  her, 
Cory  entered  first.  The  woman  claims 
now  that  as  they  neared  the  vicinity  he 
hastened  forward  at  a pace  which  she 
could  not  equal.  Naturally,  her  testi- 
mony on  all  points  favoring  her  husband 
is  practically  worthless.  She  followed 
and  heard  the  murdered  man  speak, 
though  what  his  words  were  she  declares 
she  does  not  know,  and  of  course  the  mur- 
derer, after  consultation  with  his  lawyer, 
claims  that  their  nature  was  threatening. 
Such  a statement,  in  determining  the 


truth,  is  worse  than  valueless.  It  is 
known  and  readily  proved  that  Fear  re- 
peatedly threatened  the  deceased’s  life 
yesterday,  and  there  is  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
reads  these  words,  of  the  cold-blooded  na- 
ture of  the  crime.  The  slayer,  who  had  - 
formerly  made  a murderous  attack  upon 
his  victim,  lately  quarrelled  with  him  and 
uttered  threats,  as  we  have  stated,  upon 
his  life.  The  dead  man  came  to  him 
with  protestations  of  friendship  and  was 
struck  down  a corpse.  It  is  understood 
that  the  defence  will  in  desperation 
set  up  the  theory  of  self-defence,  based 
on  an  unsubstantiated  claim  that  Cory 
entered  the  room  with  a drawn  pistol. 

No  pistol  was  found  in  the  room.  The 
weapon  with  which  the  deed  was  accom- 
plished was  found  upon  the  person  of 
tho  murderer  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
police,  one  chamber  discharged.  Another 
revolver  was  discovered  upon  the  person 
of  the  woman,  when  she  was  arrested 
on  the  scene  of  the  crime.  This,  upon 
being  strictly  interrogated,  she  said  she 
had  picked  up  from  the  floor  in  the  con- 
fusion, thinking  it  was  her  husband’s 
and  hoping  to  conceal  it.  The  chambers 
were  full  and  undischarged,  and  we  have 
heard  it  surmised  that  the  defence  means 
to  claim  that  it  was  Cory’s.  Cory  doubt- 
less went  on  his  errand  of  forgiveness 
unarmed,  and  beyond  doubt  the  second 
weapon  belonged  to  the  woman  herself, 
who  has  an  unenviable  record. 

“The  point  of  it  all  is  plainly  this: 
here  is  an  unquestionable  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  and  the  people  of  this  city 
and  county  are  outraged  and  incensed 
that  such  a crime  should  have  been  com- 
mitted in  their  law-abiding  and  respect- 
able community.  With  whom  does  the 
fault  lie?  On  whose  head  is  this  murder? 

Not  with  the  authorities,  for  they  do  not 
countenance  crime.  Has  it  come  to  the 
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pass  that,  counting  on  juggleries  of  the 
law,  criminals  believe  that  they  may  kill, 
maim,  burn,  and  slay  as  they  list  without 
punishment?  Is  this  to  be  another  in- 
stance of  the  law’s  delays  and  immunity 
for  a hideous  crime,  compassed  by  a 
cunning  and  cynical  trickster  of  legal 
technicalities  ? The  people  of  Canaan 
cry  out  for  a speedy  trial,  speedy  con- 
viction, and  speedy  punishment  of  this 
cold-blooded  and  murderous  monster.  If 
he  is  not  dealt  with  quickly  according  to 
his  deserts,  the  climax  is  upon  us  and 
the  limit  of  Canaan’s  patience  has 
been  reached. 

“ One  last  word,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  its  significance  noted : J.  Louden, 
Esq.,  has  been  retained  for  the  defence  I 
The  murderer,  before  being  apprehended 
by  the  authorities,  went  straight  from 
the  scene  of  his  crime  to  place  his  re- 
tainer in  his  attorney's  pocTcet!  How 
LONG  IS  THIS  TO  LAST  ?” 

The  Tocsin  was  quoted  on  street  cor- 
ners that  morning,  in  shop  and  store  and 
office,  wherever  people  talked  of  the  Cory 
murder;  and  that  was  everywhere,  for  the 
people  of  Canaan  and  of  the  country 
roundabout  talked  of  nothing  else.  Wom- 
en chattered  of  it  in  parlor  and  kitchen; 
men  gathered  in  small  groups  on  the  street 
and  shook  their  heads  ominously  over  it; 
farmers,  meeting  on  the  road,  halted  their 
teams  and  loudly  damned  the  little  man 
in  the  Canaan  jail;  milkmen  lingered  on 
back  porches  over  their  cans  to  agree 
with  cooks  that  it  was  an  awful  thing, 
and  that  if  ever  any  man  deserved  hang- 
ing, that  there  Fear  deserved  it — his 
lawyer  along  witli  him!  Tipsy  men  ham- 
mered bars  witli  fists  and  beer-gl asses, 
inquiring  if  there  was  no  rope  to  be  had 
in  the  town;  and  Joe  Louden,  returning 
to  his  office  from  the  little  restaurant 
where  he  sometimes  ate  his  breakfast, 
heard  hisses  following  him  along  Main 
Street.  A clerk,  a fat-shouldered,  blue- 
aproned,  pimple-cheeked  youth,  stood  in 
the  open  doors  of  a grocery,  and  as  he 
passed,  stared  him  in  the  face  and  said 
“ Yah!”  with  supreme  disgust. 

Joe  stopped.  “Why?”  he  asked, 
mildly. 

The  clerk  put  two  fingers  in  his  mouth 
and  whistled  shrilly  in  derision.  “You’d 
ort  to  be  run  out  o’  town !”  he  exclaimed. 


“I  believe,”  said  Joe,  “that  we  have 
never  met  before.” 

“ Go  on,  you  shyster !” 

Joe  looked  at  him  gravely.  “My  dear 
sir,”  he  returned,  “ you  speak  to  me  with 
the  familiarity  of  an  old  friend.” 

The  clerk  did  not  recover  so  far  as  to 
be  capable  of  repartee  until  Joe  had 
entered  his  own  stairway.  Then,  with 
a bitter  sneer,  he  seized  a bad  potato 
from  an  open  barrel  and  threw  it  at  the 
mongrel,  who  had  paused  to  examine  the 
landscape.  The  missile  failed,  and  Re- 
spectability, after  bestowing  a slightly 
injured  look  upon  the  clerk,  followed 
his  master. 

In  the  office  the  red-bearded  man  sat 
waiting.  Not  so  red-bearded  as  of  yore, 
however,  was  Mr.  Sheehan,  but  grizzled 
and  gray,  and,  this  morning,  gray  of 
face,  too,  as  he  sat,  perspiring  and  anx- 
ious, wiping  a troubled  brow  with  a 
black  silk  handkerchief. 

“ Here’s  the  devil  and  all  to  pay  at 
last,  Joe,”  he  said,  uneasily,  on  the 
other’s  entrance.  “ This  is  the  worst  I 
ever  knew;  and  I hate  to  say  it,  but  I 
doubt  yer  pullin’  it  off.” 

“ I’ve  got  to,  Mike.” 

“ I hope  on  my  soul  there’s  a chanst 
of  it!  I like  the  little  man,  Joe.” 

“ So  do  I.” 

“ I know  ye  do,  my  boy.  But  here’s 
this  Tocsin  kickin’  up  the  public  senti- 
ment; and  if  there  ever  was  a fol- 
lerin’  sheep  on  earth,  it’s  that  same 
public  sentiment!” 

“If  it  weren’t  for  that” — Joe  flung 
himself  heavily  in  a chair  — “there’d 
not  be  so  much  trouble.  It’s  a clear- 
enough  case.” 

“ But  don’t  ye  see,”  interrupted  Shee- 
han, “ the  Tocsin's  tried  it  and  con- 
victed him  aforehand  ? And  that  if 
things  keep  goin’  the  way  they’ve  started 
to-day,  the  gran’  jury’s  bound  to  indict 
him,  and  the  trial  jury  to  convict  him? 
They  wouldn’t  dare  not  to ! What’s  more, 
they’ll  want  to!  And  they’ll  rush  the 
trial,  summer  or  no  summer,  and — ” 

“ I know,  I know.” 

“ I’ll  tell  ye  one  thing,”  said  the  other, 
wiping  his  forehead  with  the  black  hand- 
kerchief, “and  that’s  this,  my  boy:  last 
night’s  business  ha9  just  about  put  the  cap 
on  the  Beach  fer  me.  I’m  sick  of  it  and 
I’m  tired  of  it!  I’m  ready  to  quit,  sir!” 
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Joe  looked  at  him  sharply.  “ Don’t 
you  think  my  old  notion  of  what  might 
be  done  could  be  made  to  pay  ?” 

Sheehan  laughed.  “Whoo!  You  and  yer 
hints,  Joe!  How  long  past  have  ye  come 
around  me  with  ’em!  ‘I  b’lieve  ye  c’d 
make  more  money,  Mike  ’ — that’s  the  way 
ye’d  put  it, — ‘ if  ye  altered  the  Beach  a bit. 
Make  a little  countryside  restaurant  of 
it,’  ye’d  say,  * and  have  good  cookin’,  and 
keep  the  boys  and  girls  from  raisin’  so 
much  hell  out  there.  Soon  ye’d  have 
other  people  cornin’  beside  the  regular 
crowd.  Make  a little  garden  on  the  shore, 
and  let  ’em  eat  at  tables  under  trees  an’ 
grape-arbors — ’ ” 

“Well,  why  not?”  asked  Joe. 

“ Haven’t  I been  tellin’  ye  I’m  thinkin’ 
of  it  ? It’s  only  yer  way  of  hintin’  that’s 
funny  to  me, — yer  way  of  sayin’  I’d  make 
more  money,  because  ye’re  afraid  of 
preachin’  at  any  of  us:  partly  because 
ye  know  the  little  good  it ’d  be,  and  part- 
ly because  ye  have  humor.  Well,  I’m 
thinkin’  ye’ll  git  yer  way.  Vm  willin’  to 
go  into  the  missionary  business  with  ye!” 

“ Mike!”  said  Joe,  angrily,  but  he  grew 
very  red  and  failed  to  meet  the  other’s 
eye,  “ I’m  not — ” 

“Yes,  ye  are!”  cried  Sheehan.  “Yes, 
sir!  It’s  a thing  ye  prob’ly  haven’t  had 
the  nerve  to  say  to  yerself  since  a boy, 
but  that’s  yer  notion  inside:  ye’re  little 
better  than  a missionary!  It  took  me  a 
long  while  to  understand  what  was  drivin’ 
ye,  but  I do  now.  And  ye’ve  gone  the 
right  way  about  it,  because  we  know  ye’ll 
stand  fer  us  when  we’re  in  trouble  and 
fight  fer  us  till  we  git  a square  deal,  as 
ye’re  goin’  to  fight  fer  Happy  now.” 

Joe  looked  deeply  troubled.  “Never 
mind,”  he  said,  crossly  and  with  visible 
embarrassment.  “ You  think  you  could- 
n’t make  more  at  the  Beach  if  you  ran  it 
on  my  plan?” 

“ I’m  game  to  try,”  said  Sheehan,  slow- 
ly. “ I’m  too  old  to  hold  ’em  down  out 
there  the  way  I yoosta  could,  and  I’m 
sick  of  it  — sick  of  it  into  the  very 
bones  of  me!”  He  wiped  his  forehead. 
“Where’s  Claudinc?” 

“Held  as  a witness.” 

“ I’m  not  sorry  fer  herH  said  the  red- 
bearded  man,  emphatically.  “ Women  o’ 
that  kind  are  so  light-headed  it’s  a won- 
der they  don’t  float.  Think  of  her  pickin’ 
up  Cory’s  gun  from  the  floor  and  hidin’ 


it  in  her  clothes!  Took  it  fer  granted 
it  was  Happy’s,  and  thought  she’d  help 
him  by  hidin’  it!  There’s  a hard  point 
fer  ye,  Joe:  to  prove  the  gun  belonged 
to  Cory.  There’s  nobody  about  here 
could  swear  to  it.  I couldn’t  myself, 
though  I forced  him  to  stick  it  back  in 
his  pocket  yesterday.  He  was  a wanderer, 
too;  and  ye’ll  have  to  send  a keen  one 
to  trace  him,  I’m  thinkin’,  to  find  where 
he  got  it,  so’s  ye  can  show  it  in  court.” 

“ I’m  going  myself.  I’ve  found  out 
that  he  came  here  from  Denver.” 

“ And  from  where  before  that  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,  but  I’ll  keep  on  travel- 
ling till  I get  what  I want.” 

“ That’s  right,  my  boy,”  exclaimed 
the  other,  heartily.  “ It  may  be  a long 
trip,  but  ye’re  all  the  little  man  has  to 
depend  on.  Did  ye  notice  the  Tocsin 
didn’t  even  give  him  the  credit  fer  givin’ 
himself  up?” 

“Yes,”  said  Joe.  “It’s  part  of  their 
game.” 

“ Did  it  strike  ye  now,”  Mr.  Sheehan 
asked,  earnestly,  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair, — “ did  it  strike  yo  that  the  Tocsin 
was  aimin’  more  to  do  Happy  harm  be- 
cause of  you  than  himself  ?” 

“Yes.”  Joe  looked  sadly  out  of  the 
window.  “I’ve  thought  that  over,  and 
it  seemed  possible  that  I might  do  Happy 
more  good  by  giving  his  case  to  some 
other  lawyer.” 

“No,  sir!”  exclaimed  the  proprietor  of 
Beaver  Beach,  loudly.  “ They’ve  begun 
their  attack ; they’re  bound  to  keep  it  up, 
and  they’d  manage  to  turn  it  to  the  dis- 
credit of  both  of  ye.  Besides,  Happy 
wouldn’t  have  no  other  lawyer;  he’d 
rather  he  hung  with  you  fightin’  fer  him 
than  be  cleared  by  anybody  else.  I 
b’lieve  it, — on  my  soul  I do!  But  look 
here,”  he  went  on,  leaning  still  farther 
forward ; “ I want  to  know  if  it  struck  ye 
that  this  morning  the  Tocsin  attacked  ye 
in  a way  that  was  somehow  vi’lenter  than 
ever  before?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Joe,  “because  it  was 
aimed  to  strike  where  it  would  most 
count.” 

“ It  ain’t  only  that,”  said  the  other, 
excitedly.  “It  ain’t  only  that!  I want 
ye  to  listen.  Now  see  here:  the  Toc- 
sin is  Pike,  and  the  town  is  Pike — I 
mean  the  town  ye  naturally  belonged 
to.  Ain’t  it?” 
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“ In  a way,  I suppose — yes.” 

“ In  a way !”  echoed  the  other,  scorn- 
fully. “Ye  know  it  is!  Even  as  a boy 
Pike  disliked  ye  and  hated  the  kind  of 
a boy  ye  was.  Ye  wasn’t  respectable  and 
he  was!  Ye  wasn’t  rich  and  he  was! 
Ye  had  a grin  on  yer  face  when  ye’d 
meet  him  on  the  street.”  The  red- 
bearded  man  broke  off  at  a gesture  from 
Joe  and  exclaimed  sharply:  “Don’t  deny 
it ! 1 know  what  ye  was  like ! Ye  wasn’t 
impudent,  but  ye  looked  at  him  as  if  ye 
saw  through  him.  Now  listen  and  I’ll 
lead  ye  somewhere!  Ye  run  with  riffraff, 
naggers,  and  even  ” — Mr.  Sheehan  lifted 
a forefinger  solemnly  and  shook  it  at  his 
auditor — “ and  even  with  the  Irish!  Now 
I ask  ye  this:  ye’ve  had  one  part  of 
Canaan  with  ye  from  the  start,  ray  part, 
that  is;  but  the  other’s  against  ye;  that 
part’s  Pike,  and  it’s  the  rulin’  part — ” 

“Yes,  Mike,”  said  Joe,  wearily.  “In 
the  spirit  of  things.  I know.” 

“ No,  sir,”  cried  the  other.  “ That’s 
the  trouble : ye  don’t  know.  There’s  more 
in  Canaan  than  ye’ve  understood.  Listen 
to  this:  Why  was  the  Tocsins  attack 
harder  this  morning  than  ever  before? 
On  yer  soul  didn’t  it  sound  so  bitter  that 
it  sounded  desprit?  Now  why?  It  looked 
to  me  as  if  it  had  started  to  ruin  ye, 
this  time  fer  good  and  all ! Why  ? What 
have  ye  had  to  do  with  Martin  Pike 
lately?  Has  the  old  wolf  got  to  injure 
ye?”  Mr.  Sheehan’s  voice  rose  and 
his  eyes  gleamed  under  bushy  brows, 
“ Think,”  he  finished.  “ What’s  hap- 
pened lately  to  make  him  bite  so  hard  ?” 

There  were  some  faded  roses  on  the 
desk,  and  as  Joe’s  haggard  eyes  fell  upon 
them  the  answer  came.  “What  makes  you 
think  Judge  Pike  isn’t  trustworthy?”  he 
had  asked  Ariel,  and  her  reply  had  been : 
“ Nothing  very  definite,  unless  it  was  his 
look  when  I told  him  that  I meant  to 
ask  you  to  take  charge  of  things  for  me.” 

Tie  got  slowly  and  amazedly  to  his 
feet.  “ You’ve  got  it !”  he  said. 

“Ye  sec?”  cried  Mike  Sheehan,  slap- 
ping his  thigh  with  a big  hand.  “ On 
my  soul  I have  the  penetration  ! Ye  don’t 
need  to  tell  me  one  thing  except  this: 
I told  ye  I’d  lead  ye  somewhere;  haven’t 
I kept  me  word?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Joe. 

“But  I have  the  penetration!”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Sheehan.  “ Should  I miss 


my  guess  if  I said  that  ye  think  Pike 
may  be  scared  ye’ll  stumble  on  his  track 
in  some  queer  performances?  Should  I 
miss  it?” 

“ No,”  said  Joe.  “ You  wouldn’t  miss 
it.” 

“Just  one  thing  more.”  The  red- 
bearded  man  rose,  mopping  the  inner 
band  of  his  straw  hat.  “ In  the  matter 
of  yer  runnin’  fer  Mayor,  now — ” 

Joe,  who  had  begun  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  room,  made  an  impatient 
gesture.  “Pshaw!”  he  interrupted;  but 
his  friend  stopped  him  with  a hand  laid 
on  his  arm. 

“ Don’t  be  treatin’  it  as  clean  out  of 
all  possibility,  Joe  Louden.  If  ye  do,  it 
shows  ye  haven’t  sense  to  know  that  no- 
body can  say  wThat  way  the  wind’s  blow- 
in’  week  after  next.  All  the  boys  want 
ye;  Louie  Farbach  wants  ye,  and  Louie 
has  a big  say.  Who  is  it  that  doesn’t 
want  ye?” 

“ Canaan,”  said  Joe. 

“Hold  up!  It’s  Pike’s  Canaan  ye 
mean.  If  ye  git  the  nomination,  ye’d 
be  elected,  wouldn’t  ye?” 

“ I couldn’t  be  nominated.” 

“ I ain’t  claimin’  ye’d  git  Martin  Pike’s 
vote,”  returned  Mr.  Sheehan,  sharply, 
“ though  I don’t  say  it’s  impossible. 
Ye’ve  got  to  beat  him,  that’s  all.  Ye’ve 
got  to  do  to  him  what  he’s  done  to  you, 
and  what  he’s  tryin’  to  do  now  worse 
than  ever  before.  Well — there  may  be 
ways  to  do  it;  and  if  he  tempts  me 
enough,  I may  fergit  my  troth  and  honor 
as  a noble  gentleman  and  help  ye  with  a 
word  ye’d  never  guess  yerself.” 

“ You’ve  hinted  at  such  mysteries  be- 
fore, Mike,”  Joe  smiled.  “I’d  be  glad 
to  know  what  you  mean,  if  there’s  any- 
thing in  them.” 

“ It  may  come  to  that,”  said  the  other, 
with  some  embarrassment.  “ It  may  come 
to  that  some  day,  if  the  old  wolf  presses 
me  too  hard  in  the  matter  o’  tryin’  to  git 
the  little  man  across  the  street  hanged  by 
the  neck  and  yerself  mobbed  fer  helpin’ 
him ! But  to-day  I’ll  say  no  more.” 

“ Very  well,  Mike.”  Joe  turned  wea- 
rily to  his  desk.  “ I don’t  want  you  to 
break  any  promises.” 

Mr.  Sheehan  had  gone  to  the  door,  but 
he  paused  on  the  threshold,  and  wiped 
his  forehead  again.  “And  I don’t  want 
to  break  any,”  he  said,  “ but  if  ever  the 
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time  should  come  when  I couldn’t  help 
it  ” — he  lowered  his  voice  to  a hoarse 
but  piercing  whisper — “ that  will  be  the 
devourin’  angel’s  day  fer  Martin  Pike!” 

CHAPTER  XYIII 

IK  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  DAY 

IT  was  a morning  of  the  warmest  week 
of  mid-July,  and  Canaan  lay  inert  and 
helpless  beneath  a broiling  sun.  The  few 
people  who  moved  about  the  streets  went 
languidly,  keeping  close  to  the  wall  on 
the  shady  side;  the  women  in  thin  white 
fabrics;  the  men,  often  coatless,  carry- 
ing palm-leaf  fans,  and  replacing  collars 
with  handkerchiefs.  In  the  Court-house 
yard  the  maple  leaves,  gray  with  blown 
dust  and  grown  to  great  breadth,  drooped 
heavily,  depressing  the  long,  motionless 
branches  with  their  weight,  so  low  that 
the  four  or  five  shabby  idlers,  upon  the 
benches  beneath,  now  and  then  flicked 
them  sleepily  with  whittled  sprigs.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  the  stores  stood 
open,  displaying  limp  wares  of  trade,  but 
few  tokens  of  life;  the  clerks  hanging 
over  dim  counters  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  glare  in  front,  gossiping  fragmen- 
tarily,  usually  about  the  Cory  murder, 
and,  anon,  upon  a subject  suggested  by 
the  sight  of  an  occasional  pedestrian 
passing  perspiring  by  with  scrooged  eye- 
lids and  purpling  skin.  From  street  and 
sidewalk,  transparent  hot  waves  swam 
up  and  danced  themselves  into  nothing; 
while  from  the  river  bank,  a half-mile 
away,  came  a sound  hotter  than  even 
the  locust’s  midsummer  rasp:  the  drone 
of  a planing-mill.  A chance  boy,  lying 
prone  in  the  grass  of  the  Court-house 
yard,  was  annoyed  by  the  relentless 
chant  and  lifted  his  head  to  mock  it: 
" Awr-ccr-awr-eer!  Shut  up,  can’t  you f” 
The  effort  was  exhausting:  he  relapsed 
and  suffered  with  increasing  malice  but 
in  silence. 

Abruptly  there  was  a violent  outbreak 
on  the  National  House  corner,  as  when 
a quiet  farmhouse  is  startled  by  some 
one’s  inadvertently  bringing  down  all  the 
tin  from  a shelf  in  the  pantry.  The 
loafers  on  the  benches  turned  hopefully, 
saw  what  it  was,  then  closed  their  eyes 
and  slumped  back  into  their  former 
positions.  The  outbreak  subsided  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  arisen:  Colonel  Flitcroft 


pulled  Mr.  Arp  down  into  his  chair  again, 
and  it  was  all  over. 

Greater  heat  than  that  of  these  bla- 
zing days  could  not  have  kept  one  of 
the  sages  from  attending  the  con- 
clave now.  For  the  battle  was  on  in 
Canaan:  and  here,  upon  the  National 
House  corner,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
west  wall,  it  waxed  ever  keener.  Per- 
haps we  may  find  full  justification  for 
calling  what  was  happening  a battle  in  so 
far  as  we  restrict  the  figure  to  apply  to 
this  one  spot;  elsewhere,  in  the  Canaan 
of  the  Tocsin,  the  conflict  was  too  one- 
sided. The  Tocsin  had  indeed  tried  the 
case  of  Happy  Fear  in  advance,  had  con- 
victed and  condemned,  and  every  day 
grew  more  bitter.  Nor  was  the  urgent 
vigor  of  its  attack  without  effect. 
Sleepy  as  Main  Street  seemed  in  the  heat, 
the  town  was  incensed  and  roused  to  a 
tensity  of  feeling  it  had  not  known  since 
the  civil  war,  when,  on  occasion,  it  had 
set  out  to  hang  half  a dozen  “ Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle.”  Joe  had  been 
hissed  on  the  street  many  times  since 
the  inimical  clerk  had  whistled  at  him. 
Probably  demonstrations  of  that  sort 
would  have  continued  had  he  remained 
in  Canaan ; but  for  almost  a month 
he  had  been  absent  and  his  office  closed, 
its  threshold  gray  with  dust.  There  were 
people  who  believed  that  he  had  run 
away  again,  this  time  never  to  return; 
among  those  who  held  to  this  opinion 
being  Mrs.  Louden  and  her  sister,  Joe’s 
stepnunt.  Upon  only  one  point  was 
everybody  agreed:  that  twelve  men  could 
not  be  found  in  the  county  who  could 
be  so  far  persuaded  and  befuddled  by 
Louden  that  they  would  dare  to  allow 
Happy  Fear  to  escape.  The  women  of 
Canaan,  incensed  by  the  te/rible  circum- 
stance of  the  case,  as  the  Tocsin  colored 
it — a man  shot  down  in  the  act  of  beg- 
ging his  enemy’s  forgiveness — clamored 
as  loudly  as  the  men:  there  was  only 
the  difference  that  the  latter  vociferated 
for  the  hanging  of  Happy;  their  good 
ladies  used  the  word  “ punishment.” 

And  yet,  while  the  place  rang  with 
condemnation  of  the  little  man  in  the 
jail  and  his  attorney,  there  were  voices, 
here  and  there,  uplifted  on  the  other 
side.  People  existed,  it  astonishingly 
appeared,  who  Weed  Happy  Fear.  These 
were  for  the  greater  part  obscure  and 
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even  darkling  in  their  lives,  yet  quite 
demonstrably  human  beings,  able  to  smile, 
suffer,  leap,  run,  and  to  entertain  fan- 
cies; even  to  have,  according  to  their 
degree,  a certain  rudimentary  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  in  spite  of  which  they 
strongly  favored  the  prisoner’s  acquittal. 
Precisely  on  that  account,  it  was  argued, 
an  acquittal  would  outrage  Canaan  and 
lay  it  open  to  untold  danger:  such  peo- 
ple needed  a lesson. 

The  Tocsin  interviewed  the  town’s 
great  ones,  printing  their  opinions  of  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  defendant’s  lawyer.  . . . 
“ The  Hon.  P.  J.  Parrott,  who  so  ably 
represented  this  county  in  the  Legislature 
some  fourteen  years  ago,  could  scarcely 
restrain  himself  when  approached  by  a 
reporter  as  to  his  sentiments  anent  the 
repulsive  deed.  * 1 should  like  to  know 
how  long  Canaan  is  going  to  put  up 
with  this  sort  of  business,’  were  his 
words.  ‘ I am  a law-abiding  citizen,  and 
I have  served  to  faithfully,  and  with  my 
full  endeavor  and  ability,  enact  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  my  State,  but  there  is  a 
point  in  my  patience,  I would  state, 
which  lawbreakers  and  their  lawyers  may 
not  safely  pass.  Of  what  use  are  our 
most  solemn  enactments,  I may  even 
ask  of  what  use  is  the  Legislature  itself, 
chosen  by  the  will  of  the  people,  if  they 
are  to  ruthlessly  be  set  aside  by  criminals 
and  their  shifty  protectors?  The  blame 
should  be  put  upon  the  lawyers  who  by 
tricks  enable  such  rascals  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  the  carefully  enacted  laws,  the 
fruits  of  the  Solon’s  labor,  more  than  upon 
the  criminals  themselves.  In  this  case 
if  there  is  any  miscarriage  of  justice,  I 
will  say  here  and  now  that  in  my  opinion 
the  people  of  this  county  will  be  sorely 
tempted;  and  while  I do  not  believe  in 
lynch-law,  yet  if  that  should  be  the  result 
it  is  my  unalterable  conviction  that  the 
vigilantes  may  well  turn  their  attention 
to  the  lawyers — or  lawyer — who  bring 
about  such  miscarriage.  I am  sick  of  it.’  ” 

The  Tocsin  did  not  print  the  interview 
it  obtained  from  Louie  Farbach — the  same 
Louie  Farbach  who  long  ago  had  owned 
a beer-saloon  with  a little  room  behind 
the  bar,  where  a shabby  boy  sometimes 
played  dominoes  and  “ seven-up  ” with 
loafers:  not  quite  the  same  Louie  Far- 
bach, however,  in  outward  circumstance: 


for  he  was  now  the  brewer  of  Farbach 
Beer  and  making  Canaan  famous.  His 
rise  had  been  Teutonic  and  sure;  and 
he  contributed  one-twentieth  of  his  in- 
come to  the  German  Orphan  Asylum  and 
one-tenth  to  his  party’s  campaign  fund. 
The  twentieth  saved  the  orphans  from  the 
county,  while  the  tithe  gave  the  county 
to  his  party. 

He  occupied  a kitchen  chair,  enjoying 
the  society  of  some  chickens  in  a wired 
enclosure  behind  the  new  Italian  villa 
he  had  erected  in  that  part  of  Canaan 
where  he  would  be  most  uncomfortable, 
and  he  looked  woodenly  at  the  reporter 
when  the.  lafter  put  his  question. 

“ Hef  you  any  aguaintunce  off  Mitster 
Fear?”  he  inquired,  in  return,  with  no 
expression  decipherable  either  upon  his 
Gargantuan  face  or  in  his  heavily  en- 
folded eyes. 

“ No,  sir,”  replied  the  reporter,  grin- 
ning. a I never  ran  across  him.” 

“ Dot  iss  a goot  t’ing  fer  you,”  said 
Mr.  Farbach,  stonily.  “ He  iss  not  a 
man  peobles  bedder  try  to  run  across.  It 
iss  what  Gory  tried.  Now  Gory  iss  dead.” 

The  reporter,  slightly  puzzled,  lit  a 
cigarette.  “ See  here,  Mr.  Farbach,”  he 
urged,  “ I only  want  a word  or  two  about 
this  thing;  and  you  might  give  me  a 
brief  expression  concerning  that  man 
Louden  besides:  just  a hint  of  what  you 
think  of  his  influence  here,  you  know, 
and  of  the  kind  of  sharp  work  he  prac- 
tises. Something  like  that.” 

“ I sec,”  said  the  brewer,  slowly. 
u Happy  Fear  I hef  knowt  for  a goot 
many  years.  He  iss  a goot  frient  of 
mine.” 

“ What?” 

“ Choe  Louten  iss  a bedder  one,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Farbach,  turning  again  to 
stare  at  his  chickens.  “ Git  owit.” 

“ What?” 

“Git  owit,”  repeated  the  other,  without 
passion,  without  anger,  without  any  ex- 
pression whatsoever.  “ Git  owit.” 

The  reporter’s  prejudice  against  the 
German  nation  dated  from  that  moment. 

There  were  others,  here  and  there,  who 
were  less  self-contained  than  the  brewer. 

A farm-hand  struck  a fellow  laborer  in 
the  harvest-field  for  speaking  ill  of  Joe; 
and  the  unravelling  of  a strange  street 
fight,  one  day,  disclosed  as  its  cause  a 
like  resentment,  on  the  part  of  a blind 
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broom-maker,  engendered  by  a like  of- 
fence. The  broom-maker's  companion, 
reading  the  Tocsin  as  the  two  walked 
together,  had  begun  the  quarrel  by  re- 
marking that  Happy  Fear  ought  to  be 
hanged  once  for  his  own  sake  and  twice 
more  “ to  show  up  that  shyster  Lou- 
den." Warm  words  followed,  leading 
to  extremely  material  conflict,  in  which, 
in  spite  of  his  blindness,  the  broom- 
maker  had  so  much  the  best  of  it  that  he 
was  removed  from  the  triumphant  at- 
titude he  had  assumed  toward  the  person 
of  his  adversary,  which  was  an  admira- 
ble imitation  of  the  dismounted  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  and  conveyed 
to  the  jail.  Keenest  investigation  failed 
to  reveal  anything  oblique  in  the  man's 
record;  to  the  astonishment  of  Canaan, 
there  was  nothing  against  him.  He  was 
blind  and  moderately  poor;  but  a re- 
spectable, hard-working  artisan,  and  a 
pride  to  the  church  in  which  he  was  what 
has  been  called  an  “ active  worker.”  It 
was  discovered  that  his  sensitiveness  to 
his  companion's  attack  on  Joseph  Lou- 
den arose  from  the  fact  that  Joe  had 
obtained  the  acquittal  of  an  imbecile 
sister  of  the  blind  man,  a two-thirds- 
witted  woman  who  had  been  charged 
with  bigamy. 

The  Tocsin  made  what  it  could  of  this, 
and  so  dexterously  that  the  wrath  of 
Canaan  was  one  farther  jot  increased 
against  the  shyster.  Av,  the  town  was 
hot,  inside  and  out. 

Let  us  consider  the  Forum.  Was  there 
ever  before  such  a summer  for  the  Na- 
tional House  corner?  IIow  voices  first 
thundered  there,  then  cracked  and  piped, 
is  not  to  be  rendered  in  all  the  tales  of 
the  fathers.  One  who  would  make  vivid 
the  great  doings  must  indeed  “dip  his 
brush  in  earthquake  and  eclipse”;  even 
then  he  could  but  picture  the  credible, 
and  must  despair  of  this:  the  silence  of 
Eskew  Arp.  Not  that  Eskcw  held  his 
tongue,  not  that  he  was  chary  of  speech, 
— no!  0 iempora , O mores!  No!  But 
that  he  refused  the  subject  in  hand,  that 
he  eschewed  expression  upon  it  and 
resolutely  drove  the  argument  in  other 
directions,  that  he  achieved  such  superb- 
ly un-Arplike  inconsistency;  and  with 
*uch  rich  material  for  his  sardonic  hu- 
mors, not  at  arm’s  length,  not  even  so 
far  ns  his  finger-tips,  but  beneath  his 


very  palms,  he  rejected  it:  this  was  the 
impossible  fact. 

Eskew — there  is  no  option  but  to  de- 
clare— wras  no  longer  Eskew.  It  is  the 
truth ; since  the  morning  when  Ariel 
Tabor  came  down  from  Joe's  office,  leav- 
ing her  offering  of  white  roses  in  that 
dingy,  dusty,  shady  place,  Eskew  had  not 
been  himself.  His  comrades  observed 
it  somewhat  in  a physical  difference, 
one  of  those  alterations  which  may  come 
upon  men  of  his  years  suddenly,  like  a 
“sea  change”:  his  face  was  whiter,  his 
walk  slower,  his  voice  filed  thinner;  he 
creaked  louder  when  he  rose  or  sat.  Old 
always,  from  his  boyhood,  he  had,  in 
the  turn  of  a hand,  become  aged.  But 
such  things  come  and  such  things  go: 
after  eighty  there  are  ups  and  downs; 
people  fading  away  one  week,  bloom  out 
pleasantly  the  next,  and  resiliency  is  not 
at  all  a patent  belonging  to  youth  alone. 
The  material  change  in  Mr.  Arp  might 
have  been  thought  little  worth  remark- 
ing. What  caused  Peter  Bradbury, 
Squire  Buckalew,  and  the  Colonel  to 
shake  their  heads  secretly  to  one  another 
and  wonder  if  their  good  old  friend's 
mind  had  not  “begun  to  go”  was  some- 
thing very  different.  To  come  straight 
down  to  it:  he  not  only  abstained  from 
all  argument  upon  the  “ Cory  Murder  ” 
and  the  case  of  Happy  Fear,  refusing  to 
discuss  either  in  any  terms  or  under  any 
circumstances,  but  he  also  declined  to 
speak  of  Ariel  Tabor  or  of  Joseph  Lou- 
den ; or  of  their  affairs,  singular  or  plural, 
masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  or  in  any 
declension.  Not  a word,  committal  or 
non-committal.  None! 

And  his  face,  when  he  was  silent,  fell 
into  sorrowful  and  troubled  lines. 

At  first  they  merely  marvelled.  Then 
Squire  Buckalew  dared  to  tempt  him. 
Eskew's  faded  eyes  showed  a blue  gleam, 
but  he  withstood,  speaking  of  Babylon 
to  the  disparagement  of  Chicago.  They 
sought  to  lead  him  into  what  he  evi- 
dently would  not,  employing  many  de- 
vices; but  the  old  man  was  wily  and 
often  carried  them  far  afield  by  secret 
ways  of  his  own.  This  hot  morning  he 
had  done  that  thing:  they  were  close 
upon  him.  pressing  him  hard,  when  he 
routed  that  outburst  which  had  stirred 
the  idlers  on  the  tenches  in  the  Court- 
house yard.  Squire  Buckalew  (sidelong 
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at  the  others  but  squarely  at  Eskew)  had 
volunteered  the  information  that  Cory 
was  a reformed  priest.  Stung  by  the  mys- 
tery of  Eskew’s  silence,  the  Squire’s  imag- 
ination had  become  magically  gymnastic; 
and  if  anything  under  heaven  could  have 
lifted  the  veil,  this  was  the  thing.  Mr. 
Arp’s  reply  may  be  reverenced. 

“ I consider,”  he  said,  deliberately, 
“that  James  G.  Blaine’s  furrin  policy 
was  childish,  and,  what’s  more,  I never 
thought  much  of  him!” 

This  outdefied  Ajax,  and  every  trace 
of  the  matter  in  hand  went  to  the  four 
winds.  Eskew,  like  Rome,  was  saved  by 
a cackle,  in  which  he  joined,  and  a 
few  moments  later,  as  the  bench  loafers 
saw,  was  pulled  down  into  his  seat  by 
the  Colonel. 

The  voices  of  the  fathers  fell  to  the 
pitch  of  ordinary  discourse;  the  drowsy 
town  was  quiet  again ; the  whine  of 
the  planing-mill  boring  its  way  through 
the  sizzling  air  to  every  wakening 
ear.  Far  away,  on  a quiet  street,  it 
sounded  faintly,  like  the  hum  of  a bee 
across  a creek,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
noise  of  men  at  work  on  the  old  Tabor 
house.  It  seemed  the  only  busy  place 
in  Canaan  that  day:  the  shade  of  the 
big  beech-trees  which  surrounded  it  af- 
fording some  shelter  from  the  destroying 
sun  to  the  dripping  laborers  who  were 
sawing,  hammering,  painting,  plumbing, 
papering,  and  ripping  open  old  and  new 
packing-boxes.  There  were  many  changes 
in  the  old  house — pleasantly  in  keeping 
with  its  simple  character:  airy  enlarge- 
ments now  almost  completed  so  that  some 
of  the  rooms  were  already  finished,  and 
stood,  furnished  and  immaculate,  ready 
for  tenancy. 

In  that  which  had  been  Roger  Tabor’s 
studio  sat  Ariel,  alone.  She  had  caused 
some  clients  and  cases,  stored  there,  to 
be  opened,  and  had  taken  out  of  them 
a few'  of  Roger's  canvases  and  set  them 
along  the  wall.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  them,  seeing  the  tragedy 
of  labor  the  old  man  had  expended  upon 
them;  but  she  felt  the  recompense:  hard, 
tight,  literal  as  they  were,  ho  had  had  his 
moment  of  joy  in  each  of  them  before 
he  sawr  them  coldly  and  knew  the  truth. 
And  he  had  been  given  his  years  of  Paris 
at  last:  and  had  seen  “how  the  other 
fellows  did  it.” 
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A heavy  foot  strode  through  the  hall, 
coming  abruptly  to  a halt  in  the  door- 
way, and  turning,  she  discovered  Martin 
Pike,  his  big  Henry  - the  - Eighth  face 
flushed  more  with  anger  than  with  the 
heat.  His  hat  was  upon  his  head  and 
remained  there,  nor  did  he  offer  any  token 
or  word  of  greeting  whatever,  but  de- 
manded to  know  when  the  work  upon 
the  house  had  been  begun. 

“ The  second  morning  after  my  re- 
turn,” she  answered. 

“ I want  to  know,”  he  pursued,  “ why 
it  was  kept  secret  from  me,  and  I want 
to  know  quick.” 

“ Secret  f”  she  echoed,  with  a wave  of 
her  hand  to  indicate  the  noise  which  the 
workmen  were  making. 

“Upon  whose  authority  was  it  begun?” 

“ Mine.  Who  else  could  give  it  ?” 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  advancing  to- 
ward her,  “ don’t  you  try  to  fool  me ! 
You  haven’t  done  all  this  by  yourself. 
Who  hired  these  workmen  ?” 

Remembering  her  first  interview  with 
him,  she  rose  quickly  before  he  could 
come  near  her.  “ Mr.  Louden  made  most 
of  the  arrangements  for  me,”  she  replied, 
quietly,  “ before  he  went  away.  He  will 
take  charge  of  everything  when  he  re- 
turns. You  haven’t  forgotten  that  I told 
you  I intended  to  place  my  affairs  in 
his  hands  ?” 

He  had  started  forward,  but  at  this  he 
stopped  and  stared  at  her  inarticulately. 

“You  remember?”  she  said,  her  hands 
resting  negligently  upon  the  back  of  the 
chair.  “Surely  you  remember?” 

She  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him, 
but  coolly  watchful  of  him.  This  had 
been  her  habit  with  him  since  her  return. 
She  had  seen  little  of  him,  except  at 
table,  when  he  was  usually  grimly  laconic, 
though  now  and  then  she  would  hear  him 
joking  heavily  with  Sam  Warden  in  the 
yard,  or,  with  evidently  humorous  intent, 
groaning  at  Mamie  over  Eugene’s  health; 
but  it  had  not  escaped  Ariel  that  he  was, 
on  his  part,  watchful  of  herself,  and  upon 
his  guard  with  a wariness  in  which  she 
was  sometimes  surprised  to  believe  that 
she  saw  an  almost  haggard  apprehension. 

He  did  not  answer  her  question,  and 
it  seemed  to  her,  ns  she  continued  stead- 
ily to  meet  his  hot  eyes,  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  hold  himself  under  some  measure 
of  control;  and  a vain  effort  it  proved. 
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“ You  go  back  to  my  house!”  he  burst 
out,  shouting  hoarsely.  “ You  get  back 
there!  You  stay  there!” 

“ No,”  she  said,  moving  between  him 
and  the  door.  “ Mamie  and  I are  going 
for  a drive.” 

“ You  go  back  to  my  house !”  He  fol- 
lowed her,  waving  an  arm  fiercely  at 
her.  “ Don’t  you  come  around  here  try- 
ing to  run  over  me!  You  talk  about 
your  1 affairs  ’ ! All  you’ve  got  on  earth 
is  this  two-for-a-nickel  old  shack  over 
your  head  and  a bushel-basket  of  distil- 
lery stock  that  you  can  sell  by  the  pound 
for  old  paper !”  He  threw  the  words 
in  her  face,  the  bull-bass  voice  seamed 
and  cracked  with  falsetto.  “ Old  paper, 
old  rags,  old  iron,  bottles,  old  clothes! 
You  talk  about  your  affairs!  Who 
are  you?  Rothschild?  You  haven’t  got 
any  affairs!” 

Not  a look,  not  a word,  not  a motion 
of  his  escaped  her  in  all  the  fury  of  sound 
and  gesture  in  which  he  seemed  fairly 
to  envelop  himself;  least  of  all  did  that 
shaking  of  his — the  quivering  of  jaw 
and  temple,  the  tumultuous  agitation  of 
his  hands — evade  her  watchfulness. 

“ When  did  you  find  this  out  ?”  she 
said,  very  quickly.  “ After  you  became 
administrator  ?” 

He  struck  the  back  of  the  chair  she 
had  vacated  a vicious  blow  with  his  open 
hand.  “ No,  you  spendthrift!  All  there 
was  to  your  grandfather  when  you  buried 
him  was  a basket  full  of  distillery  stock, 
I tell  you!  Old  paper!  Can’t  you  hear 
me  ? Old  paper,  old  rags — ” 

“ You  have  sent  me  the  same  income,” 
she  lifted  her  voice  to  interrupt;  “you 
have  made  the  same  quarterly  payments 
since  his  death  that  you  made  before. 
If  you  knew,  why  did  you  do  that?” 

He  had  been  shouting  at  her  with  the 
frantic  and  incredulous  exasperation  of 
an  intolerant  man  utterly  unused  to  op- 
position; his  face  empurpled,  his  fore- 
head dripping,  and  his  hands  ruthlessly 
pounding  the  back  of  the  chair;  but  this 
straight  question  stripped  him  suddenly 
of  gesture  and  left  him  standing  limp 
and  still  before  her,  pale  splotches  be- 
ginning to  show  on  his  hot  cheeks. 

“If  you  knew,  why  did  you  do  it?” 
she  repeated.  “ You  wrote  me  that  my 
income  was  from  dividends,  and  I knew 
and  thought  nothing  about  it;  but  if  the 


stock  which  came  to  me  was  worthless, 
bow  could  it  pay  dividends?” 

“ It  did  not,”  he  answered,  huskily. 
“ That  distillery  stock,  I tell  you,  isn’t 
worth  the  matches  to  burn  it.” 

“ But  there  has  been  no  difference  in 
my  income,”  she  persisted,  steadily. 
“ Why  ? Can  you  explain  that  to  me  ?” 

“ Yes,  I can,”  he  replied,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  he  spoke  with  a pallid  and 
bitter  desperation,  like  a man  driven  to 
the  wall.  “ I can  if  you  think  you  want 
to  know.” 

“ I do.” 

“ I sent  it.” 

“ Do  you  mean  from  your  own — ” 

“ I mean  it  was  my  own  money.” 

She  had  not  taken  her  eyes  from  his, 
which  met  hers  straightly  and  angrily; 
and  at  this  she  leaned  forward,  gazing  at 
him  with  profound  scrutiny. 

“Why  did  you  send  it?”  she  asked. 

“ Charity,”  he  answered,  after  palpable 
hesitation. 

Her  eyes  widened  and  she  leaned  back 
against  the  lintel  of  the  door,  staring 
at  him  incredulously.  “ Charity !”  she 
echoed,  in  a whisper. 

Perhaps  he  mistook  her  amazement  at 
his  performance  for  dismay  caused  by 
the  sense  of  her  own  position,  for,  as 
she  seemed  to  weaken  before  him,  the 
strength  of  his  own  habit  of  dominance 
came  back  to  him.  “ Charity,  madam !”  he 
broke  out,  shouting  intolerably.  “Char- 
ity* d’ye  hear?  I was  a friend  of  the 
man  that  made  the  money  you  and  your 
grandfather  squandered;  I was  a friend 
of  Jonas  Tabor,  I say!  That’s  why  I 
was  willing  to  support  you  for  a year 
and  over,  rather  than  let  a niece  of 
his  suffer.” 

“ ‘ Suffer  ’ !”  she  cried.  “ { Support  ’ ! 
You  sent  me  a hundred  thousand  francs!” 

The  white  splotches  which  had  mottled 
Martin  Pike’s  face  disappeared  as  if  they 
had  been  suddenly  splashed  with  hot  red. 
“You  go  back  to  my  house,”  he  said. 
“ What  I sent  you  only  shows  the  extent 
of  my — ” 

“ Effrontery!”  The  word  rang  through 
the  whole  house,  so  loudly  and  clearly  did 
she  strike  it,  rang  in  his  cars  till  it  stung 
like  a castigation.  It  was  ominous,  por- 
tentous of  justice  and  of  disaster.  There 
was  more  than  donbt  of  him  in  it : there 
was  conviction. 
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He  fell  back  from  this  word ; and 
when  he  again  advanced,  Ariel  had  left 
the  house.  She  had  turned  the  next 
corner  before  he  came  out  of  the  gate; 
and  as  he  passed  his  own  home  on  his 
way  down-town,  he  saw  her  white  dress 
mingling  with  his  daughter’s  near  the 
horse-block  beside  the  drive,  where  the 
two,  with  their  arms  about  each  other, 
stood  waiting  for  Sam  Warden  and  the 
open  summer  carriage. 

Judge  Pike  walked  on,  the  white 
splotches  reappearing  like  a pale  rash 
upon  his  face.  A yellow  butterfly  zig- 
zagged before  him,  knee-high,  across  the 
sidewalk.  He  raised  his  foot  and  half 
kicked  at  it. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ESKEW  ARP 

AS  the  Judge  continued  his  walk 
l down  Main  Street  he  wished  pro- 
foundly that  the  butterfly  (which 
exhibited  no  annoyance)  had  been  of 
greater  bulk  and  more  approachable ; 
and  it  was  the  evil  fortune  of  Joe’s  mon- 
grel to  encounter  him  in  the  sinister 
humor  of  such  a wish  unfulfilled. 

Respectability  dwelt  at  Beaver  Beach 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sheehan  until 
his  master  should  return;  and  Sheehan 
was  kind;  but  the  small  dog  found 
the  world  lonely  and  time  long  without 
Joe.  He  had  grown  more  and  more  rest- 
less, and  at  last,  this  hot  morning,  hav- 
ing managed  to  evade  the  eye  of  all 
concerned  in  his  keeping,  made  off  unob- 
trusively, partly  by  swimming,  and  reach- 
ing the  road,  cantered  into  town,  his  ears 
erect  with  anxiety.  Bent  upon  reaching 
the  familiar  office,  he  passed  the  grocery 
from  the  doorway  of  which  the  pimply- 
cheeked  clerk  had  thrown  a bad  potato 
at  him  a month  before.  The  same  clerk 
had  just  laid  down  the  Tocsin  as  Re- 
spectability went  by,  and,  inspired  to 
great  deeds  in  behalf  of  justice  and  his 
native  city,  he  rushed  to  the  door,  lav- 
ishly seized,  this  time,  a perfectly  good 
potato,  and  hurled  it  with  a result  which 
ecstasized  him,  for  it  took  the  mongrel 
fairly  aside  the  head,  which  it  matched 
in  size. 

The  luckless  Respectability’s  purpose 
to  reach  Joe’s  stairway  had  been  entire- 
ly definite,  but  upon  this  violence  he 
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forgot  it  momentarily.  It  is  not  easy 
to  keep  things  in  mind  when  one  is  vio- 
lently smitten  on  mouth,  nose,  cheek, 
eye  and  ear  by  a missile  large  enough 
to  strike  them  all  simultaneously.  Yelp- 
ing and  half  blinded,  he  deflected  to 
cross  Main  Street.  Judge  Pike  had 
elected  to  cross  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  the  two  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  street. 

The  encounter  was  miraculously  fitted 
to  the  Judge’s  need:  here  was  no  butter- 
fly, but  a solid  body,  light  withal,  a wet, 
muddy,  and  dusty  yellow  dog,  eminently 
kickable.  The  man  was  heavily  built 
about  the  legs,  and  the  vigor  of  what  he 
did  may  have  been  additionally  inspired 
by  his  recognition  of  the  mongrel  as  Joe 
Louden’s.  The  impact  of  his  toe  upon 
the  little  runner’s  side  was  momentous, 
and  the  latter  rose  into  the  air.  The 
Judge  hopped,  as  one  hops  who,  unshod 
in  the  night,  discovers  an  unexpected 
chair.  Let  us  be  reconciled  to  his  pain 
and  not  reproach  the  gods  with  it, — for 
two  of  his  unintending  adversary’s  ribs 
were  cracked. 

The  dog,  thus  again  deflected,  retraced 
his  tracks,  shrieking  distractedly,  and, 
by  one  of  those  ironical  twists  which 
Karma  reserves  for  the  tails  of  the  fated, 
dived  for  blind  safety  into  the  store 
commanded  by  the  ecstatic  and  inimical 
clerk.  There  were  shouts ; the  sleepy 
Square  beginning  to  wake  up:  the  boy 
who  had  mocked  the  planing-mill  got  to 
his  feet,  calling  upon  his  fellows;  the 
bench  loafers  strolled  to  the  street;  the 
aged  men  stirred  and  rose  from  their 
chairs;  faces  appeared  in  the  open  win- 
dows of  offices;  sales  ladies  and  gentle- 
men came  to  the  doorways  of  the  trading- 
places  ; so  that  when  Respectability 
emerged  from  the  grocery  he  had  a 
notable  audience  for  the  scene  he  enacted 
with  a brass  dinner-bell  tied  to  his  tail. 

Another  potato,  flung  by  the  pimpled, 
uproarious,  prodigal  clerk,  added  to  the 
impetus  of  his  flight.  A shower  of 
pebbles  from  the  hands  of  exhilarated 
boys  dented  the  soft  asphalt  about  him; 
the  hideous  clamor  of  the  pursuing  bell 
increased  as  he  turned  the  next  corner, 
running  distractedly.  The  dead  town 
had  come  to  life  and  its  inhabitants 
gladly  risked  the  dangerous  heat  in  the 
interests  of  sport,  whereby  it  was  a merry 
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chase  the  little  dog  lqd  around  the  block. 
For  thus  some  destructive  instinct  drove 
him;  he  could  not  stop  with  the  unap- 
peasable Terror  clanging  at  his  heels 
and  the  increasing  crowd  yelling  in  pur- 
suit; but  he  turned  to  the  left  at  each 
corner,  and  thus  came  back  to  pass 
Joe's  stairway  again,  unable  to  pause 
there  or  anywhere,  unable  to  do  any- 
thing except  to  continue  his  hapless  flight, 
poor  meteor. 

Round  the  block  he  went  once  more, 
and  still  no  chance  at  that  empty  stair- 
way where,  perhaps,  he  thought,  there 
might  be  succor  and  safety.  Blood  was 
upon  his  side  where  Martin  Pike’s  boot 
had  crashed,  foam  and  blood  hung  upon 
his  jaws  and  lolling  tongue.  He  ran 
desperately,  keeping  to  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and,  not  howling,  set  himself 
despairingly  to  outstrip  the  Terror.  The 
mob,  disdaining  the  sun  superbly,  pur- 
sued as  closely  as  it  could,  throwing 
bricks  and  rocks  at  him,  striking  at 
him  with  clubs  and  sticks.  Happy 
Fear,  playing  “ tic-tac-toe,”  right  hand 
against  left,  in  his  cell,  heard  the  up- 
roar, made  out  something  of  what  was 
happening,  and,  though  unaware  that  it 
was  a friend  whose  life  was  sought,  dis- 
covered a similarity  to  his  own  case,  and 
prayed  to  his  dim  gods  that  the  quarry 
might  get  away. 

" M ad  dog!”  they  yelled.  “Mad  dog!” 
And  there  were  some  who  cried,  “Joe 
Louden* s dog!”  that  being  equally  as  ex- 
citing and  explanatory. 

Three  times  round,  and  still  the  little 
fugitive  maintained  a lead.  A gray- 
helmeted  policeman,  a big  fellow,  had 
joined  the  pursuit.  He  had  children  at 
home  who  might  be  playing  in  the  street, 
and  the  thought  of  what  might  happen 
to  them  if  the  mad  dog  should  head  that 
way  resolved  him  to  be  cool  and  steady. 
He  was  falling  behind,  so  he  stopped  on 
the  corner,  trusting  that  Respectability 
would  come  round  again.  He  was  right, 
and  the  flying  brownish  tiling  streaked 
along  Main  Street,  passing  the  beloved 
stairway  for  the  fourth  time.  The 
policeman  lifted  his  revolver,  fired  twice, 
missed  once,  but  caught  him  with  the 
second  shot  in  a forepaw,  clipping  off  a 
fifth  toe,  one  of  the  small  claws  that 
grow  above  the  foot  and  are  always  in 
trouble.  This  did  not  stop  him ; but  the 


policeman,  afraid  to  risk  another  shot 
because  of  the  crowd,  waited  for  him  to 
come  again;  and  many  others,  seeing  the 
hopeless  circuit  the  mongrel  followed, 
did  likewise,  armed  with  bricks  and  clubs. 
Among  them  was  the  pimply  clerk,  who 
had  been  inspired  to  commandeer  a 
pitchfork  from  a hardware-store. 

When  the  fifth  round  came.  Respecta- 
bility’s race  was  run.  He  turned  into 
Main  Street  at  a broken  speed,  limping, 
parched,  voiceless,  flecked  with  blood  and 
foam,  snapping  feebly  at  the  showering 
rocks,  but  still  indomitably  a little  ahead 
of  the  hunt.  There  was  no  yelp  left  in 
him — he  was  too  thoroughly  winded  for 
that, — but  in  his  brilliant  and  despairing 
eyes  shone  the  agony  of  a cry  louder  than 
the  tongue  of  a dog  could  utter : “ O 
Master!  O all  the  god  I know!  Where 
are  you  in  my  mortal  need !” 

Now  indeed  he  had  a gauntlet  to 
run;  for  the  street  was  lined  with  those 
who  awaited  him,  while  the  pursuit 
grew  closer  behind.  A number  of  the 
hardiest  stood  squarely  in  his  path,  and 
he  hesitated  for  a second,  which  gave 
the  opportunity  for  a surer  aim,  and 
many  missiles  struck  him.  “Let  him 
have  it  now,  officer,”  said  Eugene  Bantry, 
standing  with  Judge  Pike  at  the  police- 
man’s elbow.  “ There’s  your  chance.” 

But  before  the  revolver  could  be  dis- 
charged, Respectability  had  begun  to  run 
again,  hobbling  on  three  legs  and  dodg- 
ing feebly.  A heavy  stone  struck  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  he  turned  across  the 
street,  making  for  the  National  House 
corner,  where  the  joyful  clerk  bran- 
dished his  pitchfork.  Going  slowly,  he 
almost  touched  the  pimply  one  as  he 
passed,  and  the  clerk,  already  rehearsing 
in  his  mind  the  honors  which  should  fol- 
low the  brave  stroke,  raised  the  tines 
above  the  little  dog’s  head  for  the  coup 
de  grace.  They  did  not  descend,  and  the 
daring  youth  failed  of  fame  as  the  laurel 
almost  embraced  his  brows.  A hickory 
walking-stick  was  thrust  between  his 
legs;  and  he,  expecting  to  strike,  re- 
ceived a blow  upon  the  temple  sufficient 
for  his  present  undoing  and  bedaxzle- 
ment.  He  went  over  backwards,  and  the 
pitchfork  (not  the  thing  to  hold  poised 
on  high  when  one  is  knocked  down)  fell 
with  the  force  he  bad  intended  for  Re- 
spectability upon  his  own  shin. 
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A train  had  pulled  into  the  station, 
and  a tired,  travel-worn  young  man,  de- 
scending from  a sleeper,  walked  rapidly 
up  the  street  to  learn  the  occasion  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a riot.  When  he 
was  close  enough  to  understand  its.  na- 
ture, he  dropped  his  bag  and  came  on  at 
top  speed,  shouting  loudly  to  the  bat- 
tered mongrel,  who  tried  with  his  re- 
maining strength  to  leap  toward  him 
through  a cordon  of  kicking  legs,  while 
Eugene  Bantry  again  called  to  the  police- 
man to  fire. 

“ If  he  does,  damn  you.  I'll  kill  him  l” 
Joe  saw  the  revolver  raised;  and  then, 
Eugene  being  in  his  way,  he  ran  full- 
tilt  into  his  stepbrother  with  all  his 
force,  sending  him  to  earth,  and  went  on 
literally  over  him  as  he  lay  prone  upon 
the  asphalt,  that  being  the  shortest  way 
to  Respectability.  The  next  instant  the 
mongrel  was  in  his  master’s  arms  and 
weakly  licking  his  hands. 

But  it  was  Eskew  Arp  who  had  saved 
the  little  dog;  for  it  was  his  stick  which 
had  tripped  the  clerk,  and  his  hand  which 
had  struck  him  down.  All  his  bodily 
strength  had  departed  in  that  effort,  but 
he  staggered  out  into  the  street  toward  Joe. 

“Joe  Louden!”  called  the  veteran  in 
a loud  voice.  “Joe  Louden!”  and  sud- 
denly reeled.  The  Colonel  and  Squire 
Buckalew  were  making  their  way  toward 
him,  but  Joe,  holding  the  dog  to  his 
breast  with  one  arm,  threw  the  other 
about  Eskew. 

“ It’s  a town— it’s  a town  ” — the  old 
fellow  flung  himself  free  from  the  sup- 
porting arm — “ it’s  a town  you  couldn’t 
even  trust  a yellow  dog  to!” 

He  sank  back  upon  Joe’s  shoulder, 
speechless.  An  open  carriage  had  driven 
through  the  crowd,  the  colored  driver 
urged  by  two  ladies  upon  the  back  seat, 
and  Martin  Pike  saw  it  stop  by  the  group 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  where  Joe 
stood,  the  wounded  dog  held  to  his 
breast  by  one  arm,  the  old  man,  white 
and  half  fainting,  supported  by  the  other. 
Martin  Pike  saw  this  and  more;  he  saw 
Ariel  Tabor  and  his  own  daughter  lean- 
ing from  the  carriage,  the  arms  of  both 
pityingly  extended  to  Joe  Louden  and 
his  two  burdens,  while  the  stunned  and 
silly  crowd  stood  round  them  staring, 
clouds  of  dust  settling  down  upon  them 
through  the  hot  air. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THREE  ARE  ENLISTED 

NOW  in  that  blazing  noon  Canaan 
looked  upon  a strange  sight : an 
open  carriage  whirling  through  Main 
Street  behind  two  galloping  bays;  upon 
the  back  seat  a ghostly  white  old  man 
with  closed  eyes,  supported  by  two  pale 
ladies,  his  head  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  taller;  while  beside  the  driver,  a 
young  man  whose  coat  and  hands  were 
bloody,  worked  over  the  hurts  of  an  in- 
jured dog.  Sam  Warden’s  whip  sang 
across  the  horses;  lather  gathered  on 
their  flanks,  and  Ariel’s  voice  steadily 
urged  on  the  pace:  “Quicker,  Sam,  if 
you  can.”  For  there  was  little  breath 
left  in  the  body  of  Eskew  Arp. 

Mamie,  almost  as  white  as  the  old 
man,  was  silent;  but  she  had  not  hesi- 
tated in  her  daring,  now  that  she  had 
been  taught  to  dare ; she  had  not  come  to 
be  Ariel’s  friend  and  honest  follower  for 
nothing;  and  it  was  Mamie  who  had 
cried  to  Joe  to  lift  Eskew  into  the  car- 
riage. “You  must  come  too,”  she  said. 
“ We  will  need  you.”  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  under  the  eyes  of  Ca- 
naan Joe  Louden  rode  in  Judge  Pike’s 
carriage  at  the  bidding  of  Judge 
Pike’s  daughter. 

Toward  Ariel’s  own  house  they  sped 
with  the  stricken  octogenarian,  for  he 
was  “ alone  in  the  world,”  and  she  would 
not  take  him  to  the  cottage  where  he  had 
lived  for  many  years  by  himself,  a bleak 
little  house,  a derelict  of  the  “early 
days  ” left  stranded  far  down  in  the  town 
between  a woollen-mill  and  the  water- 
works. The  workmen  were  beginning 

their  dinners  under  the  big  trees,  but  as 
Sam  Warden  drew  in  the  lathered  horses 
at  the  gate  they  set  down  their  tin 

buckets  hastily  and  ran  to  help  Joe  lift 
the  old  man  out.  Carefully  they  bore 
him  into  the  house  and  laid  him  upon 
a bed  in  one  of  the  finished  rooms,  ne 
did  not  speak  or  move  and  the  work- 
men uncovered  their  heads  as  they  went 
out,  but  Joe  knew  that  they  were  mis- 
taken. “ It’s  all  right,  Mr.  Arp,”  he 

said,  as  Ariel  knelt  by  the  bed  with 
water  and  restoratives.  “ It’s  all  right. 
Don’t  you  worry.” 

Then  the  veteran’s  lips  twitched,  and 
though  bis  eyes  remained  closed,  Joe  saw 
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that  Eskew  understood,  for  he  gasped 
feebly : “ Pos-i-tive-ly — no — free — seats !” 

To  Mrs.  Louden,  sewing  at  an  up- 
stairs window,  the  sight  of  her  stepson 
descending  from  Judge  Pike’s  carriage 
was  sufficiently  startling,  but  when  she 
saw  Mamie  Pike  take  Respectability 
from  his  master’s  arms  and  carry  him 
tenderly  indoors,  while  Joe  and  Ariel 
occupied  themselves  with  Mr.  Arp,  the 
good  lady  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  she 
had  been  stung,  regardlessly  sending*  her 
work-basket  and  its  contents  scattering 
over  the  floor,  and  ran  down  the  stairs 
three  steps  at  a time. 

At  the  front  door  she  met  her  husband, 
entering  for  his  dinner,  and  she  leaped 
at  him.  Had  he  seen?  What  was  it? 
What  had  happened? 

Mr.  Louden  rubbed  his  chin-beard,  in- 
dulging himself  in  a pause  which  was 
like  to  prove  fatal  to  his  companion, 
finally  vouchsafing  the  information  that 
the  doctor’s  buggy  was  just  turning  the 
corner ; Eskew  Arp  had  suffered  a 
“ stroke,”  it  was  said,  and,  in  Louden’s 
opinion,  was  a mighty  sick  man.  His 
spouse  replied  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
she  had  seen  quite  that  much  for  herself, 
urging  him  to  continue,  which  he  did 
with  a deliberation  that  caused  her  to 
recall  their  wedding-day  with  a gust  of 
passionate  self-reproach.  Presently  he 
managed  to  interrupt,  reminding  her 
that  her  dining-room  windows  command- 
ed as  comprehensive  a view  of  the  next 
house  as  did  the  front  steps,  and  after  a 
time  her  housewifely  duty  so  far  pre- 
vailed over  her  indignation  at  the  man’s 
unwholesome  stolidity  that  she  followed 
him  down  the  hall  to  preside  over  the 
meal,  not,  however,  to  partake  largely  of 
it  herself. 

Mr.  Louden  had  no  information  of 
Eugene’s  mishap,  nor  had  Mrs.  Louden 
any  suspicion  that  all  was  not  well  with 
the  young  man,  and,  hearing  him  enter 
the  front  door,  she  called  to  him  that  his 
dinner  was  waiting.  Eugene,  however, 
made  no  reply  and  went  up-stairs  to  his 
own  apartment  without  coming  into  the 
dining-room. 

A small  crowd,  neighboring  children, 
servants,  and  negroes,  had  gathered  about 
Ariel’s  gate,  and  Mrs.  Louden  watched 
the  working-men  disperse  this  assembly. 


gather  up  their  tools,  and  depart;  then 
Mamie  came  out  of  the  house,  and,  bow- 
ing sadly  to  three  old  men  who  were  en- 
tering the  gate  as  she  left  it,  stepped  into 
her  carriage  and  drove  away.  The  new- 
comers, Colonel  Flitcroft,  Squire  Bucka- 
lew,  and  Peter  Bradbury,  glanced  at  the 
doctor’s  buggy,  shook  their  heads  at  one 
another,  and  slowly  went  up  to  the  porch, 
where  Joe  met  them.  Mrs.  Louden  utter- 
ed a sharp  exclamation,  for  the  Colonel 
shook  hands  with  her  stepson. 

Perhaps  Flitcroft  himself  was  sur- 
prised; he  had  offered  his  hand  almost 
unconsciously,  and  the  greeting  was  em- 
barrassed and  perfunctory;  but  his  two 
companions,  each  in  turn,  gravely  fol- 
lowed his  lead,  and  Joe’s  set  face  flushed 
a little.  It  was  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  men  of  their  kind  in  Canaan 
had  offered  him  this  salutation. 

“ He  wouldn’t  let  me  send  for  you,” 
he  told  them.  “ He  said  he  knew  you’d 
be  here  soon  without  that.”  And  he  led 
the  way  to  Eskew’s  bedside. 

Joe  and  the  doctor  had  undressed  the 
old  man  and  had  put  him  into  night-gear 
of  Roger  Tabor’s,  taken  from  an  antique 
chest;  it  was  soft  and  yellow  and  much 
more  like  color  than  the  face  above  it, 
for  the  white  hair  on  the  pillow  was  not 
whiter  than  that.  Yet  there  was  a 
strange  youthfulness  in  the  eyes  of  Es- 
kew ; an  eerie,  inexplicable,  luminous, 
live  look;  the  thin  cheeks  seemed  fuller 
than  they  had  been  for  years ; and  though 
the  heavier  lines  of  age  and  sorrow  could 
be  seen,  they  appeared  to  have  been  half 
erased.  He  lay  not  in  sunshine,  but  in 
clear  light;  the  windows  were  open,  the 
curtains  restrained,  for  he  had  asked 
them  not  to  darken  the  room. 

The  doctor  was  whispering  in  a doctor’s 
way  to  Ariel  at  the  end  of  the  room  oppo- 
site the  bed,  when  the  three  old  fellows 
came  in.  None  of  them  spoke  immedi- 
ately, and  though  all  three  cleared  their 
throats  with  what  they  meant  for  casual 
cheerfulness,  to  indicate  that  the  situa- 
tion was  not  at  all  extraordinary  or  de- 
pressing, it  was  to  be  seen  that  the 
Colonel’s  chin  trembled  under  his  mus- 
tache, and  his  comrades  showed  similar 
small  and  unwilling  signs  of  emotion. 

Eskew  spoke  first.  “Well,  boys?”  he 
said,  and  smiled. 

That  seemed  to  make  it  more  difficult 
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for  the  others;  the  three  white  heads 
bent  silently  over  the  fourth  upon  the 
pillow ; and  Ariel  saw  waveringly,  for  her 
eyes  suddenly  filled,  that  the  Colonel  laid 
his  unsteady  hand  upon  Eskew}s,  which 
was  outside  the  coverlet. 

“ It’s — it’s  not,”  said  the  old  soldier, 
gently — “ it’s  not  on — on  both  sides,  is 
it,  Eskew?” 

Mr.  Arp  moved  his  hand  slightly  in 
answer.  “ It  ain’t  paralysis,”  he  said. 
“ They  call  it  * shock  and  exhaustion  ’ ; 
but  it’s  more  than  that.  It’s  just  my  time. 
I’ve  heard  the  call.  We’ve  all  been 
slidin’  on  thin  ice  this  long  time — and 
it’s  broke  under  me — ” 

“ Eskew,  Eskew !”  remonstrated  Peter 
Bradbury.  “ You’d  oughtn’t  to  talk 
that-a-way!  You  only  kind  of  overdone 
a little — heat  o’  the  day,  too,  and — ” 

“ Peter,”  interrupted  the  sick  man  with 
feeble  asperity,  “ did  you  ever  manage  to 
fool  me  in  your  life?” 

“ No,  Eskew.” 

“ Well,  you’re  not  doin’  it  now!” 

Two  tears  suddenly  loosed  them- 
selves from  Squire  Buckalew’s  eyelids, 
despite  his  hard  endeavor  to  wink  them 
away,  and  he  turned  from  the  bed  too 
late  to  conceal  what  had  happened. 
“ There  ain’t  any  call  to  feel  bad,”  said 
Eskew.  “ It  might  have  happened  any 
time — in  the  night,  maybe — at  my  house 
— and  all  alone — but  here’s  Airie  Tabor 
brought  me  to  her  own  home  and  takin’ 
care  of  me.  I couldn’t  ask  any  better 
way  to  go,  could  I?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  we’ll  do,”  stam- 
mered the  Colonel,  “ if  you — you  talk 
about  goin’  away  from  us,  Eskew.  We 
— we  couldn’t  get  along — ” 

u Well,  sir,  I’m  almost  kind  of  glad  to 
think,”  Mr.  Arp  murmured,  between 
short  struggles  for  breath,  “ that  it  ’ll  be 
— quieter  — on  the  — National  House 
corner !” 

A moment  later  he  called  the  doctor 
faintly  and  asked  for  a restorative. 
“ There,”  he  said,  in  a stronger  voice 
and  with  a gleam  of  satisfaction  in  the 
vindication  of  his  belief  that  he  was 
dying.  “ I was  almost  gone  then.  I 
know!”  He  lay  panting  for  a moment, 
then  spoke  the  name  Joe  Louden. 

Joe  came  quickly  to  the  bedside. 

“ I want  you  to  shake  hands  with  the 
Colonel  and  Peter  and  Buckalew.” 


“ We  did,”  answered  the  Colonel,  in- 
finitely surprised  and  troubled.  “ We 
shook  hands  outside  before  we  came  in.” 

“ Do  it  again,”  said  Eskew.  “ I want 
to  see  you.” 

And  Joe,  making  shift  to  smile,  was 
suddenly  blinded,  so  that  he  could  not 
see  the  wrinkled  hands  extended  to  him 
and  was  fain  to  grope  for  them. 

“ God  knows  why  we  didn’t  all  take 
his  hand  long  ago,”  said  Eskew  Arp.  “ I 
didn’t  because  I was  stubborn.  I hated 
to  admit  that  the  argument  w*s  against 
me.  I acknowledge  it  now  before  him 
and  before  you — and  I want  the  word  of 
it  carried!” 

“ It’s  all  right,  Mr.  Arp,”  began  Joe, 
tremulously.  “You  mustn’t — ” 

“ Ilark  to  me  ” — the  old  man’s  voice 
lifted  higher:  “if  you’d  ever  whimpered, 
or  give  back-talk,  or  broke  out  the  wrong 
way,  it  would  of  been  different.  But  you 
never  did.  I’ve  watched  you  and  I know; 
and  you’ve  just  gone  your  own  way  alone, 
with  the  town  against  you  because  you 
got  a bad  name  as  a boy,  and  once  we’d 
given  you  that,  everything  you  did 
or  didn’t  do,  we  had  to  give  you  a 
blacker  one.  Now  it’s  time  some  one 
stood  by  you!  Airie  Tabor  ’ll  do  that 
with  all  her  soul  and  body.  She  told 
me  once  I thought  a good  deal  of  you. 
She  knew!  But  I want  these  three  old 
friends  of  mine  to  do  it,  too.  I was  boys 
with  them  and  they’ll  do  it,  I think. 
They’ve  even  stood  up  fer  you  against 
me,  sometimes,  but  mostly  fer  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  I reckon ; but  now  they 
must  do  it  when  there’s  more  to  stand 
against  than  just  my  talk.  They  saw  it 
all  to-day — the  meanest  thing  I ever 
knew!  I could  of  stood  it  all  except 
that!”  Before  they  could  prevent  him 
he  had  struggled  half  upright  in  bed, 
lifting  a clenched  fist  at  the  town  be- 
yond the  windows.  “But,  by  God!  when 
they  got  so  low  down  they  tried  to  kill 
your  dog — ” 

He  fell  back,  choking,  in  Joe’s  arms,  and 
the  physician  bent  over  him,  but  Eskew 
was  not  gone,  and  Ariel,  upon  the  other 
Bide  of  the  room,  could  hear  him  whisper- 
ing again  for  the  restorative.  She  brought 
it,  and  when  he  had  taken  it,  went  quick- 
ly out-of-doors  to  the  side  yard. 

She  sat  upon  a workman’s  bench 
under  the  big  trees,  hidden  from  the 
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street  shrubbery,  and  breathing  deeply  of 
the  shaded  air,  began  to  cry  quietly. 
Through  the  windows  came  the  quaver- 
ing voice  of  the  old  man,  lifted  again, 
insistent,  a little  querulous,  but  deter- 
mined. Responses  sounded,  intermit- 
tently, from  the  Colonel,  from  Peter,  and 
from  Buckalew,  and  now  and  then  a sor- 
rowful, yet  almost  humorous,  protest 
from  Joe;  and  so  she  made  out  that  the 
veteran  swore  his  three  comrades  to 
friendship  with  Joseph  Louden,  to  lend 
him  their  countenance  in  all  matters, 
to  stand  by  him  in  weal  and  woe,  to 
speak  only  good  of  him  and  defend  him 
in  the  town  of  Canaan.  Thus  did  Es- 
kew  Arp  on  the  verge  of  parting  this 
life  render  justice. 

The  gate  clicked,  and  Ariel  saw  Eu- 
gene approaching  through  the  shrubbery. 
One  of  his  hands  was  bandaged,  a thin 
strip  of  court-plaster  crossed  his  fore- 
head from  his  left  eyebrow  to  his  hair, 
and  his  thin  and  agitated  face  showed 
several  light  scratches. 

“ I saw  you  come  out,”  he  said.  “ I've 
been  waiting  to  speak  to  you.” 

“ The  doctor  told  us  to  let  him  have 
his  way  in  whatever  he  might  ask.” 
Ariel  wiped  her  eyes.  “ I'm  afraid  that 
means — ” 

“ I didn't  come  to  talk  about  Eskew 
Arp,”  interrupted  Eugene.  “ I'm  not 
laboring  under  any  anxiety  about  him. 
You  needn't  be  afraid;  he's  too  sour  to 
accept  his  conge  so  readily.” 

“ Please  lower  your  voice,”  she  said, 
rising  quickly  and  moving  away  from 
him  toward  the  house;  but,  as  he  follow- 
ed,  insisting  sharply  that  he  must  speak 
with  her,  she  walked  out  of  ear-shot  of 
the  window's,  and  stopping,  turned  toward 
him.  “Very  well,"  she  said.  “Is  it  a 
message  from  Mamie?" 

At  this  he  faltered  and  hung  fire. 

“Have  you  been  to  see  her?”  she  con- 
tinued. u I am  anxious  to  know  if  her 
goodness  and  bravery  caused  her  any — 
any  discomfort  at  home.” 

“ You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  about 
that,”  returned  Eugene.  “I  was  there 
when  the  Judge  came  home  to  dinner. 
I suppose  you  fear  he  may  have  been 
rough  with  her  for  taking  my  stepbrother 
into  the  carriage.  He  wTas  not.  On  the 
contrary,  lie  spoke  very  quietly  to  her. 


and  went  on  out  toward  the  stables. 
But  I haven't  come  to  you  to  talk  of 
Judge  Pike,  either  1” 

“ No,”  said  Ariel.  “ I don't  care  par- 
ticularly to  hear  of  him,  but  of  Mamie.” 

“Nor  of  her,  either!”  he  broke  out. 
“ I want  to  talk  of  you !” 

There  was  no  mistaking  him;  no  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstanding  the  real 
passion  that  shook  him,  and  her  startled 
eyes  betrayed  her  comprehension. 

“ Yes,  I see  you  understand,”  he  cried, 
bitterly.  “ That's  because  you’ve  seen 
others  the  same  way.  God  help  me,”  he 
went  on,  striking  his  forehead  with  his 
open  hand,  “ that  young  fool  of  a Brad- 
bury told  me  you  refused  him  only  yes- 
terday! He  was  proud  of  even  rejection 
from  you!  And  there's  Norbert — and  half 
a dozen  others,  perhaps,  already,  since 
you've  been  here.”  He  flung  out  his 
arms  in  ludicrous,  savage  despair.  “ And 
here  am  I — ” 

“ Ah  yes,”  she  cut  him  off,  “ it  is  of 
yourself  that  you  want  to  speak,  after  all 
— not  of  me!” 

“Look  here,”  he  vociferated;  “are  you 
going  to  marry  that  Joe  Louden  ? I want 
to  know  whether  you  are  or  not.  He 
gave  me  this — and  this  to-day !”  He 
touched  his  bandaged  hand  and  plas- 
tered forehead.  “ He  ran  into  me — over 
me — for  nothing,  when  I was  not  on 
my  guard ; struck  me  down — stamped 
on  me — ” 

She  turned  upon  him,  cheeks  aflame, 
eyes  sparkling  and  dry. 

“ Mr.  Bantry,”  she  cried,  “ he  did  a 
good  thing!  And  now  I want  you  to  go 
home.  I want  you  to  go  home  and  try 
if  you  can  discover  anything  in  yourself 
that  is  worthy  of  Mamie  and  of  what  she 
showed  herself  to  be  this  morning!  If 
you  can,  you  will  have  found  something 
that  I could  like!" 

She  went  rapidly  toward  the  house, 
and  he  was  senseless  enough  to  follow, 
babbling:  “What  do  you  think  I'm  made 
of?  You  trample  on  me — as  he  did!  I 
can’t  bear  everything;  I tell  you — ” 

But  she  lifted  her  hand  with  such  im- 
perious will  that  he  stopped  short.  Then, 
through  the  window  of  the  sick-room 
came  clearly  the  querulous  voice: 

“I  tell  you  it  was;  I heard  him  speak 
just  now — out  there  in  the  yard,  that  no- 
nccount  stepbrother  of  Joe’s!  What  if 
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he  is  a hired  hand  on  the  Tocsin  ? He’d 
better  give  up  his  job  and  quit,  than  do 
what  he’s  done  to  help  make  the  town 
think  hard  of  Joe.  And  what  w he! 
Why,  he’s  worse  than  Cory.  When  that 
Claudine  Fear  first  came  here,  ’Gene 
Bantry  was  hangin’  around  her  himself. 
Joe  knew  it  and  he’d  never  tell,  but  I 
will.  I saw  ’em  buggy-ridin’  out  near 
Beaver  Beach  and  she  slapped  his  face 
fer  him.  It  ought  to  be  told!” 

“I  didn’t  know  that  Joe  knew — that!” 
Eugene  stammered  huskily.  “ It  was — it 
was — a long  time  ago ; — ” 

“If  you  understood  Joe,”  she  said  in  a 
l6w  voice,  “you  would  know  that  before 
these  men  leave  this  house,  he  will  have 
their  promise  never  to  tell.” 

His  eyes  fell  miserably,  then  lifted 
again;  but  in  her  clear  and  unbearable 
gaze  there  shone  such  a flame  of  scorn 
as  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw 
a true  light  upon  himself,  and  though 
the  vision  was  darkling,  the  revelation 
was  complete. 

“ Heaven  pity  you !”  she  whispered. 

Eugene  found  himself  alone,  and 
stumbled  away,  his  glance  not  lifted.  He 
passed  his  own  home  without  looking  up, 
and  did  not  see  his  mother  beckoning 
frantically  from  a window.  She  ran  to 
the  door  and  called  him.  He  did  not 
hear  her,  but  went  on  toward  the  Tocsin 
office  with  his  head  still  bent. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

NORBERT  WAITS  FOR  JOE 

THERE  was  meat  for  gossip  a plenty 
in  Canaan  that  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning: there  were  rumors  that  ran  from 
kitchen  to  parlor,  and  rumors  that  ran 
from  parlor  to  kitchen;  speculations  that 
detained  housewives  in  talk  across  front 
gates;  wonder  ings  that  held  cooks  in  con- 
verge over  shadeless  back  fences  in  spite 
of  the  heat;  and  canards  that  brought 
Main  Street  clerks  running  to  the  shop 
doors  to  stare  up  and  down  the  side- 
walks. Out  of  the  confusion  of  report, 
the  judicious  were  able  by  even  fall  to 
extract  a fair  history  of  this  day  of  revo- 
lution. There  remained  no  doubt  that 
Joe  Louden  was  in  attendance  at  the 
death-bed  of  Eskew  Arp,  and  somehow  it 
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came  to  be  known  that  Colonel  Flitcroft, 
Squire  Buckalew,  and  Peter  Bradbury 
had  shaken  hands  with  Joe  and  declared 
themselves  his  friends.  There  were  those 
(particularly  among  the  relatives  of  the 
hoary  trio)  who  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Colonel  and  his  comrades  were 
too  old  to  be  responsible  and  a commis- 
sion ought  to  sit  on  them;  nevertheless, 
some  echoes  of  Eskew’s  last  “ argument  ” 
to  the  conclave  had  sounded  in  the  town 
and  were  not  wholly  without  effect. 

Everywhere  there  was  a nipping  cu- 
riosity to  learn  how  Judge  Pike  had 
“ taken  ” the  strange  performance  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  eager  were  much  dis- 
appointed when  it  was  truthfully  reported 
that  he  had  done  and  said  very  little. 
He  had  merely  discharged  both  Sam 
Warden  and  Sam’s  wife  from  his  service, 
the  mild  manner  of  the  dismissal  almost 
unnerving  Mr.  Warden,  although  he  was 
fully  prepared  for  bird-shot;  and  the 
couple  had  found  immediate  employment 
in  the  service  of  Ariel  Tabor. 

Those  who  humanly  felt  the  Judge’s 
behavior  to  be  a trifle  flat  and  unsensa- 
tional  were  recompensed  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  it  became  known  that  Eugene 
Bantry  had  resigned  his  position  on  the 
Tocsin.  His  reason  for  severing  his  con- 
nection was  dumfounding;  he  had  written 
a formal  letter  to  the  Judge  and  repeated 
the  gist  of  it  to  his  associates  in  the 
office  and  acquaintances  upon  the  street. 
He  declared  that  he  no  longer  sym- 
pathized with  the  attitude  of  the  Tocsin 
toward  his  stepbrother,  and  regretted  that 
he  had  previously  assisted  in  emphasizing 
the  paper’s  hostility  to  Joe,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  the  approaching  murder 
trial.  This  being  the  case,  he  felt  that 
his  effectiveness  in  the  service  of  the 
paper  had  ceased,  and  he  must,  in  justice 
to  the  owner,  resign. 

“Well,  I’m  damned!”  was  the  simple 
comment  of  the  elder  Louden  when  his 
stepson  sought  him  out  at  the  factory 
and  repeated  this  statement  to  him. 

“ So  am  I,  I think,”  said  Eugene,  wan- 
ly. “ Good-by.  I’m  going  now  to  see 
mother,  but  I’ll  be  gone  before  you 
come  home.” 

“ Gone  where?” 

“ Just  away.  I don’t  know  where,”  Eu- 
gene answered  from  the  door.  “ I could- 
n’t live  here  any  longer.  I — ” 
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“ You’ve  been  drinking,”  said  Mr. 
Louden,  inspired.  “ You’d  better  not  let 
Mamie  Pike  see  you.” 

Eugene  laughed  desolately.  “ I don’t 
mean  to.  I shall  write  to  her.  Good-by,” 
he  said,  and  was  gone  before  Mr.  Louden 
could  restore  enough  order  out  of  the 
chaos  in  his  mind  to  stop  him. 

Thus  Mrs.  Louden’s  long  wait  at  the 
window  was  tragically  rewarded,  and  she 
became  an  unhappy  actor  in  Canaan’s 
drama  of  that  day.  Other  ladies  at- 
tended at  other  windows,  or  near  their 
front  doors,  throughout  the  afternoon: 
the  families  of  the  three  patriarchs 
awaiting  their  return,  as  the  time  drew 
on,  with  something  akin  to  frenzy.  Mrs. 
Flitcroft  (a  lady  of  temper),  whose  rheu- 
matism confined  her  to  a chair,  had  her 
grandson  wheel  her  out  upon  the  porch, 
and,  as  the  dusk  fell  and  she  finally  saw 
her  husband  coming  at  a laggard  pace, 
leaning  upon  his  cane,  his  chin  sunk  on 
his  breast,  she  frankly  told  Norbert  that 
although  she  had  lived  with  that  man 
more  than  fifty-seven  years,  she  would 
never  bo  able  to  understand  him.  She 
repeated  this  with  genuine  symptoms 
of  hysteria  when  she  discovered  that 
the  Colonel  had  not  come  straight 
from  the  Tabor  house,  but  had  stopped 
two  hours  at  Peter  Bradbury’s  to  “ talk 
it  over.” 

One  item  of  his  recital,  while  sufficient- 
ly startling  to  his  wife,  had  a remarkable 
effect  upon  his  grandson.  This  was  the 
information  that  Ariel  Tabor’s  fortune 
no  longer  existed. 

“ What’s  that?”  cried  Norbert,  starting 
to  his  feet.  “ What  are  you  talking 
about  ?” 

“ It’s  true,”  said  the  Colonel,  deliber- 
ately. “ She  told  me  so  herself.  Eskew 
had  dropped  off  into  a sort  of  doze — more 
like  a stupor,  perhaps, — and  we  all  went 
into  Rocer’s  old  studio,  except  Louden 
and  the  doctor,  and  while  we  were  there, 
talkin’,  one  of  Pike’s  clerks  came  with 
a basket  full  of  tin  boxes  and  packages 
of  papers  and  talked  to  Miss  Tabor  at 
the  door  and  went  away.  Then  old  Peter 
blundered  out  and  asked  her  point-blank 
what  it  was,  and  she  said  it  was  her 
estate,  almost  everything  she  had,  ex- 
cept the  house.  Buekalew,  tryin’  to  make 
a joke,  said  he’d  be  willin’  to  swap  h is 
house  and  lot  for  the  basket,  and  she 


laughed  and  told  him  she  thought  he’d 
be  sorry;  that  all  there  was,  to  speak  of, 
was  a pile  of  distillery  stock — ” 

“ What  ?”  repeated  Norbert,  incredu- 
lously. 

“ Yes.  It  was  the  truth,”  said  the 
Colonel,  solemnly.  “ I saw  it  myself : 
blocks  and  blocks  of  stock  in  that  dis- 
tillery trust  that  went  up  higher’n  a kite 
last  year.  Roger  had  put  all  of  Jonas’s 
good  money — ” 

“ Not  into  that !”  shouted  Norbert,  un- 
controllably excited. 

“ Yes,  he  did.  I tell  you  I saw  it !” 

“ I tell  you  he  didn’t.  He  owned 
Granger  Gas,  worth  more  to-day  than  it 
ever  was!  Pike  was  Roger’s  attorney- 
in-fact  and  bought  it  for  him  before  the 
old  man  died.  The  check  went  through 
my  hands.  You  don’t  think  I’d  forget 
as  big  a check  as  that,  do  you,  even  if 
it  was  more  than  a year  ago?  Or  how 
it  was  signed  and  who  made  out  to?  It 
was  Martin  Pike  that  got  caught  with 
distillery  stock.  He  speculated  once 
too  often!” 

“ No,  you're  wrong,”  persisted  the 
Colonel.  “ I tell  you  I saw  it  myself.” 

“ Then  you’re  blind,”  returned  his 
grandson,  disrespectfully;  “you’re  blind 
or  else — or  else — ” He  paused,  open- 
mouthed,  a look  of  wonder  struggling  its 
way  to  expression  upon  him,  gradually 
conquering  every  knobby  outpost  of  his 
countenance.  He  struck  his  fat  hands 
together.  “Where’s  Joe  Louden?”  he 
asked,  sharply.  “ I want  to  see  him. 
Hid  you  leave  him  at  Miss  Tabor’s?” 

“He’s  goin’  to  sit  up  with  Eskew. 
What  do  you  want  of  him  ?” 

“ I should  say  you  better  ask  that !” 
Mrs.  Flitcroft  began,  shrilly.  “ It’s 
enough,  I guess,  for  one  of  this  family 
to  go  runnin’  after  him  and  shakin’  hands 
with  him  and  Heaven  knows  what  not! 
Norlert  Flitcroft!” 

But  Norbert  jumped  from  the  porch, 
ruthlessly  crossed  his  grandmother’s 
geranium-bed,  and,  making  off  at  as  sharp 
a pace  as  his  architecture  permitted,  with- 
in ten  minutes  opened  Ariel’s  gate. 

Ram  Warden  came  forward  to  meet 
him. 

“ Don’t  ring,  please,  suh,”  said  Sam. 
“ Dey  sot  me  out  heah  to  tell  inquirin’ 
frien’s  dat  po’  ole  Mist’  Arp  mighty  low.” 

“ I want  to  see  Mr.  Louden,”  re- 
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turned  Norbert.  “ I want  to  see  him  im- 
mediately.” 

“ I don’  reckon  he  kin  come  out  yit,” 
Sam  said,  in  a low  tone.  “ But  I kin  go 
in  an7  ast  ’em.” 

He  stepped  softly  within,  leaving  Nor- 
bert waiting,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
sick-room.  The  door  was  open,  the  room 
brightly  lighted,  as  Eskew  had  command- 
ed when,  a little  earlier,  he  awoke. 

Joe  and  Ariel  were  alone  with  him, 
leaning  toward  him  with  such  white  anx- 
iety that  the  colored  man  needed  no  warn- 
ing to  make  him  remain  silent  in  the 
hallway.  The  veteran  was  speaking  and 
his  voice  was  very  weak,  seeming  to  come 
from  a great  distance. 

“It’s  mighty  funny,  but  I feel  like  I 
used  to  when  I was  a little  boy.  I reckon 
I’m  kind  of  scared — after  all.  Airie 
Tabor, — are  you — here?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Arp.” 

“ I thought — so — but  I — I don’t  see 
very  well — lately.  I — wanted — to — know 
— to  know — ” 

“Yes — to  know?”  She  knelt  close  be- 
side him. 

“ It’s  kind  of — foolish,”  he  whispered. 
“ I just — wanted  to  know  if  you  was  still 
here.  It — don’t  seem  so  lonesome  now 
that  I know.” 

She  put  her  arm  lightly  about  him 
and  he  smiled  and  was  silent  for  a time. 
Then  he  struggled  to  rise  upon  his  elbow, 
and  they  lifted  him  a little. 

“ It’s  hard  to  breathe,”  gasped  the  old 
man.  “ I’m  pretty  near — the  big  road. 
Joe  Louden — ” 

“ Yes?” 

“ You’d  have  been — willing — willing 
to  change  places  with  me — just  now — 
when  Airie — ” 

Joe  laid  his  hand  on  his,  and  Eskew 
smiled  again.  “I  thought  so!  And, 
Joe—” 

“Yes?” 

“ You  always — always  had  the — the  best 
of  that  joke  between  us.  Do  you — 
you  suppose  they  charge  admission — up 
there?”  His  eyes  were  lifted.  “Do  you 
suppose  you’ve  got  to — to  show  your  good 
deeds  to  git  in  ?”  The  answering  whisper 
was  almost  as  faint  as  the  old  man’s. 

“ No,”  panted  Eskew,  “ nobody  knows. 
But  I hope — I do  hope — they’ll  have 
some  free  seats.  It’s  a — mighty,  poor 
show — we’ll — all  have — if  they — don’t !” 


He  sighed  peacefully,  his  head  grew 
heavier  on  Joe’s  arm;  and  the  young  man 
set  his  hand  gently  upon  the  unseeing 
eyes.  Ariel  did  not  rise  from  where  she 
knelt,  but  looked  up  at  him  when,  a little 
later,  he  lifted  his  hand. 

“ Yes,”  said  Joe,  “ you  can  cry  now.” 

CHAPTER  XXII 

MR.  SHEEHAN  SPEAKS 

JOE  helped  to  carry  what  was  mortal 
of  Eskew  from  Ariel’s  house  to  its 
final  abiding-place.  With  him,  in  that 
task,  were  Buckalew,  Bradbury,  the  Colo- 
nel, and  the  grandsons  of  the  two  lat- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Louden  drew  in  her  skirts 
grimly  as  her  stepson  passed  her  in  the 
mournful  procession  through  the  hall. 
Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping  (not  for 
Eskew),  but  not  so  red  as  those  of  Mamie 
Pike,  who  stood  beside  her. 

On  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  Joe  and 
Ariel  were  together  in  a carriage  with 
Buckalew  and  the  minister  who  had  read 
the  service,  a dark,  pleasant-eyed  young 
man ; — and  the  Squire,  after  being  almost 
overcome  during  the  ceremony,  experi- 
enced a natural  reaction,  talking  cheer- 
fully throughout  the  long  drive.  He 
recounted  many  anecdotes  of  Eskew, 
chuckling  over  most  of  them,  though 
filled  with  wonder  by  a coincidence  which 
he  and  Flitcroft  had  discovered:  the 
Colonel  had  recently  been  made  the  cus- 
todian of  his  old  friend’s  will,  and  it 
had  been  opened  the  day  before  the 
funeral.  Eskew  had  left  everything  ho 
possessed — with  the  regret  that  it  was 
so  little — to  Joe. 

“ But  the  queer  thing  about  it,”  said 
the  Squire,  addressing  himself  to  Ariel, 
“ was  the  date  of  it,  the  seventeenth  of 
June.  The  Colonel  and  I got  to  talkin’ 
it  over,  out  on  his  porch,  last  night,  tryin’ 
to  rec’lect  what  was  goin’  on  about  then, 
and  we  figgered  it  out  that  it  was  the 
Monday  after  you  come  back,  the  very 
day  he  got  so  upset  when  he  saw  you 
goin’  up  to  Louden’s  law -office  with 
your  roses.” 

Joe  looked  quickly  at  Ariel.  She  did 
not  meet  his  glance,  but,  turning  instead 
to  Ladcw,  the  clergyman,  began,  with  a 
barely  perceptible  blush,  to  talk  of  some- 
thing he  had  said  in  a sermon  two  weeks 
ago.  The  two  fell  into  a thoughtful  and 
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amiable  discussion,  during  which  there 
stole  into  Joe’s  heart  a strange  and  un- 
reasonable pain.  The  young  minister  had 
lived  in  Canaan  only  a few  months,  and 
Joe  had  never  seen  him  until  that  morn- 
ing; but  he  liked  the  short,  honest  talk 
he  had  made;  liked  his  cadenceless  voice 
and  keen,  dark  face;  and,  recalling  what 
he  had  heard  Martin  Pike  vociferating  in 
his  brougham  one  Sunday,  perceived  that 
Ladew  was  the  fellow  who  had  “ got  to 
go  ” because  his  sermons  did  not  please 
the  Judge.  Yet  Ariel  remembered  for 
more  than  a fortnight  a passage  from 
one  of  these  sermons.  And  as  Joe  looked 
at  the  manly  and  intelligent  face  oppo- 
site him,  it  did  not  seem  strange  that 
she  should. 

He  resolutely  turned  his  eyes  to  the  open 
window  and  saw  that  they  had  entered 
the  cemetery,  were  near  the  green  knoll 
where  Eskew  was  to  lie  beside  a brother 
who  had  died  long  ago.  He  let  the  min- 
ister help  Ariel  out,  going  quickly  for- 
ward himself  with  Buckalew;  and  then — 
after  the  little  while  that  the  restoration 
of  dust  to  dust  mercifully  needs — he  re- 
turned to  the  carriage  only  to  get  his  hat. 

Ariel  and  Ladew  and  the  Squire  were 
already  seated  and  waiting.  “ Aren’t 
you  going  to  ride  home  with  us?”  she 
asked,  surprised. 

“No,”  he  explained,  not  looking  at 
her.  “ I have  to  talk  with  Norbert 
Flitcroft.  I’m  going  back  with  him. 
Good-by.” 

His  excuse  was  the  mere  truth,  his 
conversation  with  Norbert,  in  the  car- 
riage which  they  managed  to  secure  to 
themselves,  continuing  earnestly  until 
Joe  spoke  to  the  driver  and  alighted  at 
a corner,  near  Mr.  Farbach’s  Italian  pos- 
sessions. “ Don’t  forget,”  he  said,  as  he 
closed  the  carriage  door,  “ I’ve  got  to  have 
both  ends  of  the  string  in  my  hands.” 

“Forget!”  Norbert  looked  at  the 
cupola  of  the  Pike  Mansion,  rising  above 
the  maples  down  the  street.  “It  isn’t 
likely  I’ll  forget  !” 

When  Joe  entered  the  “Louis  Quinze 
room  ” which  some  decorator,  drunk  with 
power,  had  mingled  into  the  brewer’s 
villa,  he  found  the  owner  and  Mr. 
Sheehan,  with  five  other  men,  engaged 
in  a meritorious  attempt  to  tone  down 
the  apartment  with  &moke.  Two  of 


the  five  others  were  prosperous  owners 
of  saloons ; two  were  known  to  the 
public  (whose  notion  of  what  it  meant 
when  it  used  the  term  was  something  of 
the  vaguest)  as  politicians;  the  fifth  was 
Mr.  Farbach’s  closest  friend,  one  who 
(Joe  had  heard)  was  to  be  the  next  chair- 
man of  the  city  committee  of  the  party. 
They  were  seated  about  a table,  enveloped 
in  blue  clouds,  and  hushed  to  a grave 
and  pertinent  silence  which  clarified  im- 
mediately the  circumstance  that  what- 
ever debate  had  preceded  his  arrival,  it 
was  now  settled. 

Their  greeting  of  him,  however,  though 
exceedingly  quiet,  indicated  a certain 
expectancy,  as  he  accepted  the  chair 
which  had  been  left  for  him  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  He  looked  thinner  and 
paler  than  usual,  which  is  saying  a great 
deal;  but  presently,  finding  that  the  fate- 
ful hush  which  his  entrance  had  broken 
was  immediately  resumed,  a twinkle  came 
into  his  eye,  one  of  his  eyebrows  went  up 
and  a corner  of  his  mouth  went  down. 

“ Well,  gentlemen  ?”  he  said. 

The  smokers  continued  to  smoke  and 
to  do  nothing  else;  the  exception  being 
Mr.  Sheehan,  who,  though  he  spoke  not, 
exhibited  tokens  of  agitation  and  excite- 
ment which  he  curbed  with  difficulty; 
shifting  about  in  his  chair,  gnawing  his 
cigar,  crossing  and  uncrossing  his  knees, 
rubbing  and  slapping  his  hands  together, 
clearing  his  throat  with  violence,  his  eyes 
fixed  all  the  while,  as  were  those  of  his 
companions,  upon  Mr.  Farbach;  so  that 
Joe  was  given  to  perceive  that  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  brewer  should  be 
the  spokesman.  Mr.  Farbach  was  deliber- 
ate, that  was  all,  which  added  to  the  ef- 
fect of  what  he  finally  did  say. 

“ Choe,”  he  remarked,  placidly,  “ you 
are  der  next  Mayor  off  Canaan.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  asked  the 
young  man,  sharply. 

“ Bickoss  us  here,”  he  answered,  inter- 
locking the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  his 
waistcoat,  that  being  as  near  folding  his 
hands  as  lay  within  his  power, — “ bickoss 
us  here  shall  try  to  fix  it  so,  und  so 
hef  diteided.” 

Joe  took  a deep  breath.  “ Why  do  you 
want  me?” 

“ Dot,”  replied  the  brewer,  “ iss  some- 
ding  I shall  tell  you.”  He  paused  to  con- 
template his  cigar.  “ We  want  you 
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bickoss  you  are  der  best  man  fer  dot 
positsion.” 

“ Louie,  you  mustn’t  make  a mistake 
at  the  beginning,”  Joe  said,  hurriedly. 
“ I may  not  be  the  kind  of  man  you’re 
looking  for.  If  I went  in — ” he  hesitated, 
stammering.  “ It  seems  an  ungrateful 
thing  to  say,  but — but  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  slackness — I couldn’t  be  bound 
to  anybody — ” 

“ Holt  up  your  hosses!”  Mr.  Farbach, 
once  in  his  life,  was  so  ready  to  reply 
that  lie  was  able  to  interrupt.  “ Who 
hef  you  heert  speak  off  bounding?  Hef 
I speakt  off  favors?  Dit  I say  der  shoult 
be  slackness  in  der  city  gofer’ment? 
Litsen  to  me,  Choe.”  He  renewed  his 
contemplation  of  his  cigar,  then  pro- 
ceeded: “I  hef  been  t’inkin’  it  ofer,  now 
a couple  years.  I hef  mate  up  my  mind. 
If  some  peobles  are  gombelt  to  keep  der 
laws  and  oders  are  not,  dot’s  a great 
atwantitch  to  der  oders.  Dot  iss  what 
iss  ruining  der  gountry  und  der  peobles 
i6s  commencement  to  take  notice.  Efer’- 
veres  in  oder  towns  der  iss  house- 
cleaning; dey  are  reforming  und  in- 
dieding,  und  pooty  soon  dot  mofement 
comes  here — shoo-er ! If  we  intent  to 
holt  der  pardy  in  power,  we  shoult  be  a 
leetle  ahead  off  dot  mofement,  so,  when 
it  shoult  be  here,  we  hef  a goot  ’minad- 
stration  to  fall  beck  on.  Now,  dere  iss 
anoder  brewery  opened  und  trying  to 
gombete  mit  me  here  in  Canaan.  If 
dot  brewery  owns  der  Mayor,  all  der 
tsaloons  buying  my  bier  must  shut  up 
at  ’leven  o’glock  und  Sundays,  but  der 
oders  keep  open.  If  I own  der  Mayor,  I 
make  der  same  against  dot  oder  brewery. 
Now  I am  pooty  sick  off  dot  ways  off 
bitsness  und  fighting  all  times.  Also,” 
Mr.  Farbach  added,  with  magnificent 
calmness,  “ my  trade  iss  larchly  owitside 
off  Canaan,  und  it  iss  bedder  dot  here  der 
laws  shoult  be  enforced  der  same  fer  all. 
Litsen,  Choe:  all  us  here  beliefs  der  same 
way.  You  are  square.  Der  whole  tsaloon 
element  knows  dot,  und  knows  dot  all 
voult  be  treated  der  same.  Mit  you  it 
voult  be  fairness  fer  each  one.  Foolish 
peobles  hef  sait  you  are  a law-tricker, 
but  we  know  dot  you  hef  only  mate  der 
laws  broteet  as  well  as  bunish.  Und  at 
such  times  as  dey  het  been  broken,  you 
hef  made  dem  as  mertsiful  ns  you  coult. 
You  are  no  t richer.  We  are  willing  to 


help  you  make  it  a glean  town.  Odervise 
der  fightin’  voult  go  on  until  der  mofe- 
ment strikes  here  und  all  der  granks  vake 
up  und  we  git  a fool  reformer  fer  Mayor 
und  der  town  goes  to  der  dogs.  If  I try 
to  put  in  a man  dot  I own,  der  oder  brew- 
ery iss  goin’  to  fight  like  hell,  but  if  I 
work  fer  you  it  will  not  fight  so  hart.” 

“ But  the  other  people,”  J oe  objected, 
“ those  outside  of  what  is  called  the 
saloon  element — do  you  understand  how 
many  of  them  will  be  against  me?” 

“ It  iss  der  tsaloon  element,”  Mr.  Far- 
bach returned,  peacefully,  “ dot  does  der 
fightin’.” 

“ And  you  have  considered  my  standing 
with,  that  part  of  Canaan  which  con- 
siders itself  the  most  respectable  sec- 
tion?” He  rose  to  his  feet,  standing 
straight  and  quiet,  facing  the  table,  upon 
which,  it  chanced,  there  lay  a copy  of 
the  Tocsin. 

“ Und  yet,”  observed  Mr.  Farbach,  with 
mildness,  “ we  got  some  pooty  risbecda- 
ble  men  right  here.” 

“ Except  me,”  broke  in  Mr.  Sheehan, 
grimly,  “you  have.” 

“Have  you  thought  of  this?”  Joe 
leaned  forward  and  touched  the  paper 
upon  the  table. 

“We  hef,”  replied  Mr.  Farbach.  “All 
of  us.  You  shall  beat  it.” 

There  was  a strong  chorus  of  con- 
firmation from  the  others,  and  Joe’s 
eyes  flashed. 

“ Have  you  considered,”  he  continued, 
rapidly,  while  a warm  color  began  to 
conquer  his  pallor,  — “ have  you  con- 
sidered the  powerful  influence  which  will 
be  against  me,  and  more  against  me  now, 
I should  tell  you,  than  ever  before? 
That  influence,  I mean,  which  is  striving 
so  hard  to  discredit  me  that  lynch-law 
lias  been  hinted  for  poor  Fear  if  I should 
clear  him!  Have  you  thought  of  that? 
Have  you  thought — ” 

“Have  we  thought  o’  Martin  Pike?” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Sheehan,  springing  to  his 
feet,  face  aflame  and  beard  bristling. 
“ Ay,  we’ve  thought  o’  Martin  Pike,  and 
our  thinkin’  of  him  is  where  he  begins 
to  git  what’s  cornin’  to  him!  What  d’ye 
stand  there  pickin’  straws  fer?  What’s 
the  matter  with  ye?”  he  demanded,  an- 
grily, his  violence  tenfold  increased  by 
the  long  repression  he  had  put  upon  him- 
self during  the  brewer’s  deliberate  ut- 
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terances.  “If  Louie  Farbach  and  his 
crowd  says  they’re  fer  ye,  I guess  ye’ve 
got  a chanst,  haven’t  ye  ?” 

“ Wait,”  said  Joe.  “ I think  you  un- 
derestimate Pike’s  influence — ” 

“Underestimate  the  devil!”  shouted 
Mr.  Sheehan,  uncontrollably  excited. 
“ You  talk  about  influence ! He’s  been 
the  worst  influence  this  town’s  ever  had — 
and  his  tracks  covered  up  in  the  dark 
wherever  he  set  his  ugly  foot  down. 
These  men  know  it,  and  you  know  some, 
but  not  the  worst  of  it,  because  none  of 
ye  live  as  deep  down  in  it  as  I do!  Ye 
want  to  make  a clean  town  of  it,  ye  want 
to  make  a little  heaven  of  the  Beach — ” 
“And  in  the  eyes  of  Judge  Pike,”  Joe 
cut  him  off,  “ and  of  all  who  take 
their  opinions  from  him,  I represent 
Beaver  Beach!” 

Mike  Sheehan  gave  a wild  shout. 
“ Whooroo ! It’s  come ! I knowed  it 
would!  The  day  I couldn’t  hold  my 


tongue,  though  I passed  my  word  I 
would  when  the  coward  showed  the  deed 
he  didn’t  dare  to  git  recorded!  Waugh!” 
He  shouted  again,  with  bitter  laughter. 
“ Ye  do ! In  the  eyes  o’  them  as  follow 
Martin  Pike  ye  stand  fer  the  Beach  and 
all  its  wickedness,  do  ye?  Whooroo! 
It’s  come!  Ye’re  an  offence  in  the  eyes 
o’  Martin  Pike  and  all  his  kind  because 
ye  stand  fer  the  Beach,  are  ye  ?” 

“ You  know  it!”  Joe  answered,  sharply. 
“If  they  could  wipe  the  Beach  off  the 
map  and  me  with  it — ” 

“ Martin  Pike  would  ?”  shouted  Mr. 
Sheehan,  while  the  others,  open-mouthed, 
stared  at  him.  “ Martin  Pike  would?” 

“ I don’t  need  to  teH  you  that,”  said 
Joe. 

Mr.  Sheehan’s  big  fist  rose  high  over 
the  table  and  descended  crashing  upon  it. 
“ It’s  a damn  lie !”  he  roared.  “ Martin 
Pike  owns  Beaver  Beach!” 

[to  be  continued.] 


From  Romany  to  Rome 

BY  WALLACE  IRWIN 


UPON  the  road  to  Romany 
It’s  stay,  friend,  stay! 

There’s  lots  o’  love  and  lots  o’  time 
To  linger  on  the  way; 

Poppies  for  the  twilight, 

Roses  for  the  noon. 

It’s  happy  goes  as  lucky  goes 
To  Romany  in  June. 


But  on  the  road  to  Rome — oh 
It’s  mareh.  man,  march! 

The  dust  is  on  the  chariot  wheels, 

The  sere  is  on  the  larch ; 

Helmets  and  javelins 
And  bridles  flecked  with  foam — 

The  flowers  are  dead,  the  world's  ahead 
Upon  the  road  to  Rome. 

But  on  the  road  to  Rome — ah. 

It’s  fight,  man,  fight ! 

Footman  and  horseman 
Treading  left  and  right. 

Camp-fires  and  watch-fires 
Ruddying  the  gloam — 

The  fields  are  gray  and  worn  away 
Along  the  road  to  Rome. 


Upon  the  road  to  Romany 
It’s  sing,  boys,  sing! 

Though  rag  and  pack  bo  on  our  back 
We’ll  whistle  at  the  King. 

Wine  is  in  the  sunshine, 

Madness  in  the  moon, 

And  de’il  may  care  the  road  we  fare 
To  Romany  in  June. 

Along  the  road  to  Rome,  alas! 

The  glorious  dust  is  whirled, 
Strong  hearts  are  fierce  to  see 
The  City  of  the  World; 

Yet  footfall  or  bugle-call 
Or  thunder  as  ye  will, 

Upon  the  road  to  Romany 
The  birds  are  calling  still! 
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Santa  Fe  Charley’s  Kindergarten 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER 


WHEN  Bill  Hart,  who  was  a good 
fellow  and  kept  the  principal 
store  in  Palomitas,  got  word 
his  aunt  in  Vermont  was  coming  out 
to  pay  him  a visit — it  being  too  late  to 
stop  her,  and  he  knowing  he’d  have  to 
worry  the  thing  through  somehow  till  he 
could  start  her  back  East  again — he  was 
the  worst  broke-up  man  you  ever  saw. 
He  had  a right  to  be.  It  was  that  year 
when  the  end  of  the  track  was  stuck  at 
Palomitas,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if 
about  all  that  was  toughest  in  the  Ter- 
ritory was  stuck  there  too.  Just  think- 
ing how  his  aunt  would  feel,  getting 
tangled  up  with  a crowd  like  that,  was 
enough  to — and  it  did — give  him  the 
worst  jolt  he’d  ever  had. 

“Great  Scott!  Sam,”  Hart  said,  when 
he  was  telling  Cherry  about  it,  “ Palo- 
mitas ain’t  no  sort  of  a town  to  bring 
aunts  to;  and  it’s  about  the  last  town  I 
know  of  where  Aunt  Maria  ’ll  fit  in. 
She’s  the  old-fashioned  kind,  right  up 
to  the  limit,  Aunt  Maria  is.  Sewing 
societies  and  Sunday  - schools  are  the 
hands  she  holds  flushes  in;  and  she  has 
the  preacher  once  a week  to  supper;  and 
when  it  comes  to  kindergartens — Hart 
was  so  worked  up  he  talked  careless — 
she’s  simply  h — 11 ! What’s  a woman  like 
that  going  to  do,  I want  to  know,  in  a 
place  like  this — that’s  mainly  made  up  of 
saloons  and  dance-halls  and  faro-banks, 
and  most  of  the  men  usually  drunk,  and 
shooting  scrapes  going  on  all  the  time? 
It  just  makes  me  sick  to  think  about  it.” 
And  Hart  groaned. 

Cherry  swore  for  a while,  sort  of 
friendly  and  sociable — he  was  a sympa- 
thetic man.  Cherry  was,  and  always  did 
what  he  could  to  help — and  as  Hart  was 
too  far  gone  to  swear  for  himself,  in  a 
way  that  amounted  to  anything,  hearing 
what  Cherry  had  to  say  seemed  to  do 
him  good. 

u I’d  stop  her,  if  there  was  any  stop  to 
her,”  he  went  on  in  a minute  or  two, 


speaking  hopeless  an<j  miserable;  “but 
there  ain’t.  She  says  she’s  starting  the 
day  after  she  writes — having  a chance  to 
come  sudden  with  friends — and  that 
means  she’s  ’most  here  now.  And  there’s 
no  heading  her  off — because  she  says  the 
friends  she’s  hooked  fast  to  may  be  com- 
ing to  Pueblo  and  may  be  coming  to 
Santa  Fe.  But  it  don’t  make  any  dif- 
ference, she  says,  as  she’s  told  she  can 
get  down  easy  by  the  railroad  from 
Pueblo,  or  she  can  slide  across  to  Palo- 
mitas by  a short  and  pleasant  coach- 
ride  — that’s  what  she  calls  it  — from 
Santa  Fe. 

“ That’s  all  she  tells  about  her  coming. 
The  rest  of  what’s  in  her  letter  is  about 
how  glad  she’ll  be  to  see  me,  and  about 
how  glad  she  knows  I’ll  be  to  see  her — 
being  lonely  so  far  from  my  folks,  and 
likely  needing  my  clothes  mended,  and 
pleased  to  be  eating  some  of  her  home- 
made pies.  It’s  just  like  Aunt  Maria  to 
put  in  things  like  that.  You  see,  she 
brought  me  up — and  she’s  never  got  out 
of  her  head  I’m  more’n  about  nine  years 
old.  What  I feel  like  doing  is  going  out 
in  the  sage-brush  and  blowing  the  top  of 
my  fool  head  off,  and  letting  the  coyotes 
eat  what’s  left  of  me  and  get  me  out  of 
the  way!” 

Hart  really  did  look  as  if  he  meant  it, 
Cherry  said  afterward.  He  was  the  mis- 
erablest-looking  man,  he  said,  he’d  ever 
seen  alive. 

Cherry  said  he  begun  to  have  a notion, 
though,  while  Hart  was  talking,  how  the 
thing  might  be  worked  so  there  wouldn’t 
be  no  real  trouble  if  it  could  be  fixed  so 
Hart’s  aunt  wouldn’t  stay  in  Palomitas 
more’n  about  a day ; and  he  come  right 
on  down  to  the  Forest  Queen  to  see  if 
he  could  get  the  boys  to  help  him  put  it 
through.  He  left  Hart  clearing  out  the 
room  he  kept  flour  and  meal  in — being 
the  cleanest — trying  to  rig  up  for  his 
aunt  some  sort  of  a bunking-place.  He 
was  going  to  give  her  his  own  cot  and 
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mattress,  he  said;  and  he  could  fit  her 
out  with  a looking-glass  and  a basin  and 
pitcher  all  right  because  he  kept  them 
sort  of  things  to  sell;  and  he  said  he’d 
make  the  place  extra  tidy  by  putting  a 
new  horse-blanket  on  the  floor.  Seeing 
his  way  to  getting  a grip  on  that  much 
of  the  contract,  Cherry  said,  seemed  to 
make  him  feel  a little  less  bad. 

Cherry  waited  till  the  deal  was  over, 
when  he  got  to  the  Forest  Queen;  and 
then  he  asked  Santa  Fe  Charley — Charley 
was  the  dealer  at  the  Forest  Queen — if 
he’d  let  him  speak  to  the  boys  for  a 
minute  before  the  game  went  on.  He  was 
always  polite  and  obliging,  Santa  Fe 
was,  and  he  said  of  course  he  might ; and 
he  rapped  on  the  table  with  his  derringer 
for  order,  and  said  Mr.  Cherry  had  the 
floor.  Charley  was  old-fashioned  in  his 
ways  of  fighting.  He  always  had  a six- 
shooter  in  his  belt,  same  as  other  folks; 
but  he  said  he  kept  it  mainly  for  show. 
Derringers,  he  said,  was  better  and  surer 
— because  you  could  work  ’em  around 
in  your  pocket,  while  the  other  fellow 
was  getting  his  gun  out,  and  before  he 
was  ready  for  business  you  could  shoot 
him  right  through  your  pants.  Later  on, 
it  was  that  very  way  Santa  Fe  shot  Hart. 
But  he  was  always  friendly  with  Hart, 
till  he  did  shoot  him;  and  it  was  more  his 
backing  than  anything  else — especially 
when  it  come  to  the  kindergarten — that 
made  Cherry’s  plan  for  helping  Hart  out 
go  through. 

When  the  game  was  stopped,  and  the 
boys  was  all  listening,  Cherry  told  about 
the  hole  Hart  was  in  and  allowed  it  was 
a deep  one;  and  he  said  it  was  only  fair 
— Hart  having  done  good  turns  for  most 
everybody,  one  time  and  another  — his 
friends  should  be  willing  to  take  some 
trouble  to  get  him  out  of  it.  Hart’s  aunt, 
he  said,  come  from  a quiet  part  of  Ver- 
mont, and  likely  would  be  jolted  bad 
when  she  struck  Palomitas  if  things  was 
going  the  ordinary  way — she  being  elder- 
ly, and  like  enough  a little  set  in  her 
ways,  and  not  used  much  to  crazy 
drunks,  and  shooting  matches,  and  such 
kinds  of  lively  carryings-on.  But  she’d 
only  stay  one  day,  or  at  most  a day  and 
a half — Hart  having  agreed  to  take  her 
right  back  East  himself,  if  she  couldn’t 
be  got  rid  of  no  other  way — and  that 
gave  ’em  a chance  to  fix  things  so  her 


feelings  wouldn’t  be  hurt,  though  doing 
it  was  going  to  be  hard  on  all  hands. 
And  then,  having  got  the  boys  worked 
up  wondering  what  he  was  driving  at. 
Cherry  went  ahead  and  said  he  wanted 
’em  to  agree — just  for  the  little  while 
Hart’s  aunt  was  going  to  stay  there — to 
run  Palomitas  like  it  was  a regular  back 
East  Sunday-school  town.  He  knew  he 
was  asking  a good  deal,  he  said;  but  he 
did  ask  it — and  he  appealed  to  the  better 
class  of  citizens  assembled  around  that 
faro-table  to  do  that  much  to  get  Bill 
Hart  out  of  his  hole.  Then  Cherry  said 
he  wasn’t  nobody’s  orator,  but  he  guessed 
he’d  made  clear  what  he  wanted  to  lay 
before  the  meeting;  and  he  said  he  was 
much  obliged,  and  had  pleasure  in  setting 
up  drinks  for  the  crowd. 

As  was  to  be  expected  of  ’em,  all  the 
boys — knowing  Hart  for  a square-acting 
man,  and  liking  him — tumbled  right  off 
to  Cherry’s  plan.  Santa  Fe  said — this 
was  after  they’d  had  their  drinks — he 
s’posed  he  was  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  he  guessed  he  spoke  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  when  he  allowed  Mr.  Cherry’s 
scheme  was  about  the  only  way  out  for 
their  esteemed  fellow  citizen  Mr.  Hart, 
and  it  ought  to  go  through.  But  as  it 
was  a matter  that  seriously  affected  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  everybody  in 
Palomitas,  he  said,  it  was  only  square  to 
take  a vote  on  it — and  so  he’d  ask  all 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Cherry’s  motion  to  say 
“ Aye.”  And  everybody  in  the  room — 
except  the  few  that  was  asleep,  or  too 
drunk  to  say  anything — said  “Aye”  as 
loud  as  they  knew  how. 

“ Mr.  Cherry’s  motion  is  carried,  gen- 
tlemen,” Santa  Fe  said;  “and  I will  now 
appoint  a committee  to  draft  a notice  to 
be  posted  at  the  deepo,  and  to  call  around 
at  the  other  banks  and  saloons  in  the 
town  and  notify  verbally  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  action  we  have  taken.” 

The  Sage-brush  Hen,  along  with  some 
of  the  other  girls,  had  come  in  from  the 
back  room — where  the  dancing  was — to 
find  out  what  the  circus  was  about;  and 
when  they  caught  on  to  what  Palomitas 
was  going  to  be  like  when  Hart’s  aunt 
struck  it  they  all  just  yelled. 

“ You’ve  come  out  well  as  the  Baptist 
minister,  once,  Charley,”  the  Hen  said, 
shaking  all  over ; “ and  I reckon  you  can 
do  it  again — only  it  won’t  be  so  easy 
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showing  off  the  new  church  and  the  par- 
sonage by  daylight  as  it  was  in  the  dark.” 

Cherry  was  more  pleased  than  a little 
the  way  things  had  gone — and  he  said  so 
to  the  boys,  and  set  up  drinks  all  round 
again.  Then  he  and  Abe  Simons — they 
was  the  committee  to  do  it — wrote  out  a 
notice  that  was  tacked  up  on  the  deepo 
door  and  read  this  way: 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  PALOMITA8 

Mr.  William  J.  Hart’s  aunt  is  coming 
to  pay  him  a visit,  and  will  strike  this 
town  either  by  the  Denver  train  to- 
morrow morning  or  the  Santa  F6  coach 
to-morrow  afternoon. 

She  is  a perfect  lady,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  during  her  stay  in  Palomitas  this 
town  has  got  to  behave  itself  so  her 
feelings  won’t  be  hurt.  She  is  to  be 
took  care  of  and  given  a pleasant  im- 
pression. All  fights  and  drunks  must 
be  put  off  till  she’s  gone.  Persons  neg- 
lecting to  do  so  will  be  taken  out  into 
the  sage-brush  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  are  likely  to  get  hurt. 

Mr.  Hart  regrets  this  occurrence  as 
much  as  anybody,  and  agrees  his  aunt’s 
visit  sha’n’t  last  beyond  one  day  if  she 
comes  down  from  Denver,  or  a day  and 
a half  if  she  comes  in  from  Santa  F6. 

( Signed ) The  Committee. 

When  Cherry  got  a-hold  of  Hart  and 
told  him  what  the  town  had  agreed  to  do 
for  him  he  was  that  grateful — being  all 
worked  up,  anyway — he  pretty  near  cried. 

As  it  turned  out,  Hart's  aunt  come  in 
on  Hill's  coach  from  Santa  F6 — her 
friends  having  gone  down  that  way  by 
the  Atchison — and  as  Hill  had  been  at 
the  meeting  at  the  Forest  Queen  he  was 
able  to  give  things  a good  start.  Hill 
always  was  a friendly  sort  of  a fellow, 
and  — except  he  used  terrible  bad  lan- 
guage, which  he  said  come  of  his  having 
to  drive  mules — he  was  a real  first-class 
ladies'  man. 

Hill  said  he  knew  Hart's  aunt  the 
minute  he  set  his  eyes  on  her  waiting  for 
the  coach  at  the  Fonda,  there  not  being 
likely  to  be  more'n  one  in  the  Territory 
of  that  kind.  She  was  a trig  little  old 
lady,  dressed  up  in  black  clothes  as  neat 
as  wax,  he  said,  with  a little  black  bonnet 
setting  close  to  her  head;  and  she  wore 
gold  specs  and  had  a longish  nose.  But 
she'd  a real  friendly  look  about  her,  he 
said;  and  while  she  spoke  a little  precise 
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and  particular  she  wasn’t  a bit  stuck  up, 
and  seemed  to  be  taking  things  about  as 
they  happened  to  come  along.  When  he 
asked  her  if  she  wouldn't  set  up  on  the 
box  with  him,  so  she  could  see  the  coun- 
try, she  said  that  was  just  what  would 
suit  her;  and  up  she  come,  he  said,  as 
spry  as  a queer  little  bird.  Then  he 
whipped  up  his  mules — being  careful  not 
to  use  any  language — and  got  the  coach 
started;  and  begun  right  off  to  be  agree- 
able by  telling  her  he  guessed  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  her  nephew,  and  ask- 
ing her  if  she  wasn't  the  aunt  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Hart. 

Well,  of  course  that  set  things  to  going 
pleasant  between  'em ; and  when  she'd  al- 
lowed she  was  Hart's  aunt,  and  said  she 
was  glad  to  meet  a friend  of  his,  she 
started  in  asking  all  the  questions  about 
Bill  and  about  Palomitas  she  knew  how 
to  ask. 

Hill  said  he  guessed  that  day  they  had 
to  lay  off  the  regular  recording  angel 
and  put  a hired  first-class  stenographer 
on  his  job — seeing  how  no  plain  angel, 
not  writing  shorthand,  could  'a'  kept  up 
with  all  the  lies  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  tell 
if  he  was  going  to  bring  Bill  through  in 
good  shape  and  keep  up  the  reputation  of 
the  town.  It  wasn't  square  to  charge 
them  lies  up  to  him,  anyway,  Hill  said, 
seeing  he  only  was  playing  Cherry's  hand 
for  him;  and  he  said  he  hoped  they  was 
put  in  Cherry's  bill.  By  the  time  he’d 
got  through  with  his  fairy-tales,  he  said, 
he'd  given  Hart  such  a character  he 
didn't  know  him  himself ; and  he'd  touch- 
ed up  Palomitas  till  he'd  got  it  so  it 
might  'a'  been  a town  just  outside  Bos- 
ton— only  he  allowed  they  was  sometimes 
troubled  with  hard  cases  passing  through ; 
and  he  told  her  of  course  she'd  find 
things  kind  of  half-baked  and  noisy  out 
there  on  the  frontier.  And  she  must  re- 
member, he  told  her,  that  all  the  folks  in 
the  town  was  young — young  men  who'd 
brought  their  young  wives  with  'em,  come 
to  hustle  in  a new  country  — and  she 
mustn't  mind  if  things  went  livelier  'n 
the  way  she  was  used  to  back  East. 

Hill  said  she  said  she  wasn't  expecting 
to  find  things  like  they  was  at  home,  and 
she  guessed  she'd  manage  all  right — see- 
ing she  always  got  on  well  with  young 
people,  and  wasn't  a bit  set  in  her  own 
ways.  And  she  said  she  was  as  pleased  as 
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she  was  surprised  to  find  out  the  kind  of 
a town  Palomitas  was — because  her  neph- 
ew William’s  letters  had  led  her  to  think 
it  had  a good  many  bad  characters  in  it; 
and  he’d  not  mentioned  any  church  but 
the  Catholic  one  where  the  natives  went; 
and  as  to  the  Bible  Class  and  the  Friend- 
ly Aid  Society  and  the  Sunshine  Club 
he’d  never  said  a word  about  ’em  at  all. 
She  went  on  talking  so  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  Hill  said,  it  give  him  creeps  in 
his  back;  and  he  got  so  rattled  the  last 
half  of  the  run — coming  on  from  Poju- 
aque,  where  they’d  had  lunch  at  old  man 
Bouquet’s  — he  hardly  knew  what  he’d 
told  and  what  he  hadn’t,  and  whether  he 
was  standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels. 

Being  that  way,  he  made  the  only 
break  that  gave  trouble  afterward.  She 
asked  him  if  there  was  a school  in  Palo- 
mitas; and#he  told  her  there  wasn’t,  be- 
cause all  the  folks  in  town  was  so  young 
— except  the  natives,  who  hadn’t  no  use 
for  schools — they  hadn’t  any  children  big 
enough  to  go  to  one.  And  then  she  said 
sudden,  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  changing 
the  subject:  “ Isn’t  there  a kindergar- 
ten?” Hill  said  he’d  never  heard  tell  of 
such  a concern;  but  he  sized  it  up  to  be 
some  sort  of  a fancy  German  garden — 
like  the  one  Becker  ’d  fixed  up  for  him- 
self, over  to  Santa  Cruz — and  he  said  he 
allowed,  from  the  way  she  asked  about 
it,  it  was  what  Palomitas  ought  to  have. 
So  he  told  her  there  was,  and  it  was  the 
best  one  in  the  Territory — and  let  it  go 
at  that.  He  said  she  said  she  was  glad 
to  hear  it,  as  she  took  a special  interest 
in  kindergartens,  and  she’d  go  and  see 
it  the  first  thing. 

Hill  said  he  knew  he’d  put  his  foot  in 
it  somehow;  but  as  he  didn’t  know  how 
he’d  put  his  foot  in  it,  he  just  switched 
her  off  by  telling  her  about  the  Dorcas 
Society.  He  had  the  cards  for  that,  he 
said,  because  his  mother ’d  helped  run  a 
Dorcas  Society  back  East  and  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  The  Palo- 
mitas one  met  Thursdays,  he  told  her,  at 
the  Forest  Queen.  That  was  the  prin- 
cipal hotel,  he  told  her,  and  was  kept  by 
Mrs.  Major  Rogers,  who  was  an  officer’s 
widow,  and  had  started  the  society  to 
make  clothes  for  some  of  the  Mexican 
poor  folks — and  he  said  it  was  a first- 
rate  charity  and  worked  well.  It  tickled 
him  so,  he  said,  thinking  of  any  such  do- 


ings at  the  Forest  Queen — with  Tender- 
foot Sal,  who  kept  it,  bossing  the  job — he 
had  to  work  off  the  laugh  he  had  inside 
of  him  by  taking  to  licking  his  mules. 

But  it  went  all  right  with  the  little 
old  lady;  and  she  was  that  interested  he 
had  to  strain  himself,  he  said,  making 
up  more  stories  about  it — till  by  good 
luck  she  took  to  telling  him  about  the 
Dorcas  Society  she  belonged  to  herself, 
back  home  in  Vermont;  and  was  so  full 
of  it  she  kept  things  going  easy  for  him 
till  they’d  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
Rio  Grande  and  was  coming  up  the  slope 
into  the  town  at  a walk. 

Up  at  the  top  of  the  slope  Santa  F6 
Charley  was  standing  waiting  for  ’em — 
dressed  in  black,  like  he  always  was,  with 
a long  frock-coat  and  a white  tie.  As  the 
coach  come  along  he  sung  out,  pleasant 
and  friendly:  “Good  day,  brother  Hill. 

I missed  you  at  the  Bible  Class  last 
evening.  No  doubt  you  were  detained 
unavoidably,  and  it’s  all  right.  But  be 
sure  to  come  Friday.  We  don’t  get  along 
well  without  you,  brother  Hill.”  And 
Santa  Fe  took  off  his  black  felt  hat  and 
made  the  old  lady  the  best  sort  of  a bow. 

Hill  caught  on  quick  and  played  right 
up  to  Santa  Fe’s  lead.  “ That’s  our  min- 
ister, Mr.  Charles,  ma’am.  The  one  I’ve 
been  telling  you  about,”  he  said.  “He’s 
just  friendly  and  sociable  like  that  all 
the  time.  He  looks  after  the  folks  in 
this  town  closer  ’n  any  preacher  I ever 
saw.”  A part  of  that.  Hill  said,  was  dead 
certain  truth — seeing  as  Santa  Fe  had 
his  eyes  out  straight  along  for  everybody 
about  the  place  who  had  a dollar  in  his 
pocket,  and  wasn’t  satisfied  till  he’d 
scooped  in  that  dollar  over  his  table  at 
the  Forest  Queen. 

“ There’s  the  new  church  we’re  build- 
ing,” Hill  went  on,  as  they  got  to  the 
top  of  the  slope  and  headed  for  the 
deepo.  “It  ain’t  much  to  look  at  yet, 
the  spire  not  being  put  on;  and  even 
when  it  gets  the  spire  on  it  won’t  show 
up  well  with  churches  East.  But  we’re 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  it — seeing  it’s 
the  best  we  can  do.  You’ll  be  interested  to 
know,  ma’am,  your  nephew  give  the  land.” 

“ William  hasn’t  let  on  anything  about 
it,”  Hart’s  aunt  said,  looking  pleased 
all  over.  “ But  what  in  the  world  is  a 
church  doing  with  a railroad  track  run- 
ning into  it,  Mr.  Hill  ?” 
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Hill  said  he’d  forgot  about  the  track 
when  he  settled  to  use  the  new  freight- 
house  for  church  purposes;  but  he  said 
he  pulled  himself  together  quick  and  told 
her  the  track  was  tempYy — put  in  so 
building  material  could  unload  right  on 
the  ground.  And  then  he  took  to  talk- 
ing about  how  obliging  the  railroad  folks 
had  been  helping  ’em — and  kept  a-talk- 
ing  that  way  till  he  got  the  coach  to  the 
deepo,  and  didn’t  need  to  hustle  making 
things  up  any  more.  He  said  he  never 
was  so  thankful  in  his  life  as  he  was 
when  his  stunt  was  done.  He  was  just 
tired  out,  he  said,  lying  straight  ahead 
all  day  over  thirty  miles  of  bad  road 
and  not  being  able  once  to  speak  natural 
to  his  mules. 

Hart  was  waiting  at  the  deepo,  on  the 
chance  his  aunt  would  come  in  on  the 
coach;  and  when  she  saw  him  she  give  a 
little  squeal,  she  was  so  pleased,  and 
hopped  down  in  no  time  off  the  box — 
she  was  as  brisk  as  a bee  in  her  doings — 
and  took  to  hugging  him  and  half-crying 
over  him  just  like  he  was  a little  boy. 

“ Oh  William,”  she  said,  “ I am  so 
happy  getting  to  you!  And  I’m  happier 
’n  I expected  to  be,  finding  out  how  quiet 
and  respectable  Palomitas  is — not  a bit 
what  your  letters  made  me  think  it  was — 
and  such  real  good  people  living  in  it, 
and  everything  but  the  queer  country 
and  the  queer  mud  houses  just  like  it  is 
at  home.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  telling  me 
all  about  it,  coming  over;  and  about  this 
new  church  you’re  building  that  you  gave 
the  lot  for.  To  think  you’ve  never  told 
me!  Oh  William,  I am  so  glad  and  so 
thankful  that  out  here  in  this  wild  region 
you’ve  kept  serious-minded  and  are  turn- 
ing out  such  a good  man !” 

Hart  looked  so  mixed  up  over  the  way 
his  aunt  was  talking,  and  so  sort  of  hope- 
less, that  Hill  cut  in  quick  and  give  him 
a lift.  “ He’s  not  much  at  blowing  about 
himself,  your  nephew  ain’t,  ma’am,”  Hill 
said.  “ Why,  he  not  only  give  the  land 
for  the  church  over  there  ” — and  Hill 
pointed  at  the  freight-house,  so  Hart 
could  ketch  on — “ but  it  was  him  got  the 
company  to  lay  them  tempYy  tracks,  so 
the  building  stuff  could  be  took  right 
in.  He’s  going  to  give  the  organ,  too.” 

“ Dear  William !”  Hart’s  aunt  said. 
“ It  rejoices  ray  heart  you’re  doing  all 


these  good  deeds — and  all  the  others  Mr. 
Hill’s  been  telling  me  about.  I must  kiss 
you  again.” 

“ Oh,  what  I’ve  done  ain’t  nothing,” 
Hart  said,  pulling  himself  together  while 
she  was  kissing  him.  “ Land’s  cheap, 
cheap  as  it  can  be,  out  here;  and  I give 
the  company  such  a lot  of  freight  they’re 
more’n  willing  to  oblige  me;  and  as  to 
the  organ — ” 

Hart  sort  of  gagged  when  he  got  to 
the  organ,  and  Santa  Fe  Charley — who’d 
come  up  while  they  all  was  talking  away 
together — reached  across  the  table  and 
played  his  hand.  “ As  to  the  organ,  Mr. 
Hart,”  Santa  Fe  put  in,  “you  said  that# 
being  in  business  you  could  get  it  at  a 
discount  off.  But  that  does  not  appre- 
ciably lessen  your  generosity,  Mr.  Hart; 
and  your  aunt  ” — Santa  Fe  took  off  his 
hat  and  bowed  handsome — “ is  justified 
in  taking  pride  in  your  good  deeds.  I 
am  glad  to  tell  her  that  in  her  nephew 
our  struggling  church  has  its  staunchest 
pillar  and  its  strongest  stay.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  the  way  it  is  about  the 
organ,  Aunt  Maria,”  Hart  said,  kind  of 
weak  and  mournful.  “ Being  in  business, 

I get  organs  at  9uch  a discount  off  that 
giving  ’em  away  ain’t  nothing  to  me  at 
all.  And  now  I guess  we’d  better  be  get- 
ting along  home.  It’s  a mighty  mean 
home  to  take  you  to.  Aunt  Maria;  but 
there’s  one  comfort — as  you’ll  find  out 
when  I get  the  chance  to  talk  to  you — 
you  won’t  have  to  stay  in  it  long.” 

There  was  a lot  of  the  boys  standing 
round  on  the  deepo  platform  watching  the 
show,  and  they  all  took  their  hats  off  re- 
spectful— following  the  lead  Santa  Fe 
give  ’em — as  Hart  started  away  up  the 
track,  to  where  his  store  was,  with  his 
Aunt  Maria  on  his  arm.  The  town  look- 
ed like  some  place  East  keeping  Sun- 
day: the  Committee  having  talked 
strong  as  to  what  they’d  do  if  things 
wasn’t  quiet,  and  having  rounded  up — 
and  corralled  in  a back  room  Denver 
Jones  lent  the  use  of — the  few  who’d  got 
drunk  as  usual  because  they  had  to,  and 
so  had  to  be  took  care  of  that  way.  It 
was  a June  evening,  and  the  sun  about 
setting;  and  somehow  it  all  was  so  sort 
of  peaceful  and  uncommon — with  every- 
body in  sight  sober,  and  no  fighting  any- 
where, and  that  little  old  lady  going 
along  believing  Palomitas  was  like  that 
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always,  instead  of  the  hell  on  earth  it 
was — some  of  us  more’n  half  believed 
we’d  gone  to  sleep  and  got  stuck  in 
a dream. 

Things  was  made  dreamier  by  the  looks 
and  doings  of  the  Sage-brush  Hen.  As 
Hart  and  his  aunt  went  off  together 
along  the  track,  she  showed  up  coming 
down  it;  and  she  was  dressed  that  pretty 
and  quiet — in  the  plainest  sort  of  a white 
frock,  and  wearing  a white  sunbonnet — 
and  was  looking  so  demure,  like  she  could 
when  she’d  a mind  to,  nobody  knew  at 
first  who  it  was. 

“Being  the  minister’s  wife,  I’ve  been 
taking  the  liberty,  Mr.  Hart,”  she  said, 
smiling  pleasant,  when  the  three  of  ’em 
come  together  on  the  track,  “ of  looking 
around  a little  up  at  your  place  to  see 
that  everything  has  been  fixed  for  your 
company  the  way  it  should  be.”  (She 
hadn’t  been  nowheres  near  Hart’s  place,  it 
turned  out — but  gospel  truth  wasn’t  just 
what  there  was  most  of  that  day  in  Palo- 
mitas.)  She  went  right  on  down  the  track 
without  stopping;  passing  on  Hart’s  side, 
and  saying  to  him : “ My  husband  expects 
you  as  usual  at  the  Friendly  Aid  meeting 
to-morrow  evening,  Mr.  Hart.  We  never 
seem  half  to  get  along,  you  know,  when 
you’re  not  there.” 

Hart’s  aunt  give  a little  jump,  and 
said : “ Why,  William,  that  must  be  Mrs. 
Charles,  the  minister’s  wife.  What  a 
pleasant  - spoken  lady  she  is.  We  met 
her  husband  just  as  we  were  driving 
into  town.” 

Hart  said  he  come  pretty  near  saying 
back  to  her : “ The  h — 11  you  did !” — Hart 
talked  that  careless  way,  sometimes — but 
he  said  he  pulled  up  before  it  was  out; 
and  all  he  did  say  was:  “ Oh.” 

“ She  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  Dor- 
cas Society  and  the  Sunshine  Club  that 
Mr.  Hill  was  telling  me  about,”  Hart’s 
aunt  went  on;  “and  like  enough  she 
manages  the  kindergarten  too.  I suppose, 
William,  it’s  not  surprising  you  haven’t 
said  anything  in  your  letters  about  the 
Dorcas  Society — for  all  you  were  so  lib- 
eral in  helping  it;  but  you  might  have 
mentioned  that  nice  Sunshine  Club,  and 
I de  think  you  ought  to  have  told  me 
about  the  kindergarten — knowing  what 
a hobby  of  mine  kindergartens  are.  I 
want  to  go  and  see  it  to-morrow  morning, 
the  first  thing.” 


“It’s — it’s  not  in  running  order  just 
now,”  Hart  said.  “ Most  of  the  children 
was  took  sick  with  the  influenza  last 
week,  and  there’s  whooping-cough  and 
measles  about,  and  so  the  school  com- 
mittee closed  it  down.  And  they  had  to 
stop,  anyway,  because  they’re  going  to 
put  a new  roof  on.  I guess  it  won’t  blow 
in  again  for  about  a month — or  maybe 
more.  In  fact,  I don’t  know — you  see, 
it  wasn’t  managed  well,  and  got  real 
down  unpopular — if  it  ’ll  blow  in  again 
at  all.  I’m  sorry  you  won’t  be  able  to 
get  to  it,  Aunt  Maria.  Maybe  it  ’ll  be 
running  if  you  happen  to  come  out  again 
next  year.” 

“Why  how  queer  that  is,  William!” 
Hart’s  aunt  said.  “ Mr.  Hill  told  me  it 
was  the  best  kindergarten  in  New  Mex- 
ico. But  of  course  you  know.  Any- 
how, I can  see  the  schoolroom  and  the 
school  fixtures,  and  Mrs.  Charles  can  tell 
me  about  it  when  I go  to  the  Dorcas  So- 
ciety— and  that  ’ll  do  ’most  as  well.  Of 
course  I must  go  to  the  Dorcas  Society. 
Mrs.  Charles  will  take  me,  I’m  sure. 

It  meets,  Mr.  Hill  says,  every  Thurs- 
day afternoon.” 

“ Did  he  say  where  it  was  meeting, 
now?”  Hart  asked.  He  was  getting 
about  desperate,  he  told  Cherry  after- 
ward; and  what  he  wanted  most  was  a 
chance  to  mash  Hill’s  fool  head  for  put- 
ting him  in  such  a lot  of  holes. 

“ Of  course  he  did,  William,”  said 
Hart’s  aunt ; “ and  I’m  surprised  you 
have  to  ask — seeing  what  an  interest  you 
take  in  the  society,  and  how  you’ve  help- 
ed it  along.  It  was  just  lovely  of  you  to 
give  them  all  those  goods  out  of  your 
store  to  make  up  into  clothes.” 

“ That — that  wasn’t  anything  to  do,” 
Hart  said.  “ What’s  in  the  store  comes 
with  a big  discount  — same  as  organs. 
Sometimes  I feel  as  if  I was  saving 
money  giving  things  away.” 

“You  can  talk  about  your  generosity 
just  as  you  please,  William,”  she  went  on. 

“ I think  it’s  noble  of  you.  And  Mr.  Hill 
said  that  Mrs.  Major  Rogers — who  keeps 
the  Forest  Queen  Hotel,  he  said,  and  lets 
the  society  have  a room  to  meet  in  for 
nothing — said  it  was  noble  of  you  too. 

I want  to  get  to  know  Mrs.  Major  Rogers 
right  off.  She  must  be  a very  fine  wom- 
an. She’s  an  officer’s  widow,  Mr.  Hill 
says;  and  a real  lady,  for  all  she  makes 
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her  living  keeping  a hotel  out  here  on  the 
frontier.  If  she’s  a bit  like  that  sweet- 
looking Mrs.  Charles  I know  we’ll  get 
along.  I’m  surprised,  William,  you’ve 
never  told  me  what  pleasant  ladies  live 
here.  It  must  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  do 
for  me  not  to  be  formal,  but  just  to  go 
to  Mrs.  Major  Rogers’s  hotel  to-morrow 
and  call?” 

“I  guess — well,  I guess  you  hadn’t 
better  go  right  off  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  Aunt  Maria,”  Hill  said.  Think- 
ing of  his  aunt  going  calling  at  the  Forest 
Queen  and  running  up  against  Tender- 
foot Sal,  he  said,  gave  him  the  regular  cold 
shakes.  “And  come  to  think  of  it,”  he 
said,  “it’s  no  use  your  going  to-morrow 
at  all.  M re. — Mrs.  Major  Rogers,  as  I 
happen  to  know,  went  up  to  Denver  yes- 
terday; and  she  won’t  be  back,  she  told 
me,  before  sometime  on  in  the  end  of 
next  week — likely  as  not,  she  said,  she 
wouldn’t  come  then.” 

By  that  time  they’d  got  along  to 
Hart’s  store,  and  Hart  said : “ Here’s 
where  I live.  Aunt  Maria.  You  see  what 
sort  of  a place  it  is.  But  I’ve  done  my 
best  to  fix  things  for  you  as  well  as  I 
know  how.  Come  right  along  in — and 
when  we’ve  had  supper  we’ve  got  to  have 
a talk.” 

Along  about  ten  o’clock  that  night 
Hart  come  down  to  the  Forest  Queen  pale 
and  haggard,  and  he  was  that  broke  up 
he  had  to  get  three  drinks  in  him  before 
he  could  say  a word.  Everybody  was  so 
interested,  wanting  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  tell  ’em,  he  didn’t  need  to  ask  to  have 
the  game  stopped — it  just  stopped  of  its 
own  accord. 

When  he’d  had  his  third  drink,  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  better,  he  said  he 
couldn’t  thank  everybody  enough  for  the 
way  they’d  behaved;  and  that  his  aunt 
had  gone  to  bed  tired  out;  and  he’d  been 
talking  with  her  steady  for  two  hours 
getting  things  settled;  and  she’d  ended 
by  agreeing  she’d  start  back  East  with 
him  the  next  night — he  having  made  out 
he’d  smash  in  his  business  if  he  waited 
a minute  longer — and  they  were  going 
by  the  Denver  train.  And  he’d  got  her 
fixed,  he  said,  so  she’d  keep  quiet  through 
the  morning — as  she  was  going  right  at 
mending  all  his  clothes  and  darning  his 


stockings  the  first  thing  when  she  got  up ; 
and  after  that  she  was  full  of  getting  to 
work  with  canned  peaches  and  making 
him  a pie. 

“ But  what’s  going  to  happen  in  the 
afternoon,”  he  said,  “ the  Lord  only 
knows!  That  blasted  fool  of  a Joe 
Hill  ” — Hart  spoke  just  that  bitter  way 
about  it — “hasn’t  had  no  more  sense  ’n 
to  go  and  tell  her  this  town’s  full  of 
kindergartens;  and  she’s  so  worked  up 
there’s  no  holding  her,  as  kindergartens 
happens  to  be  the  fullest  hand  she  holds. 
I’ve  allowed  we  have  one — things  being 
as  they  was,  I had  to — but  I’ve  told  her 
it’s  out  of  order,  and  the  children  laid 
up  with  whooping-cough,  and  the  teacher 
sick  abed,  and  the  outfit  damaged  by 
a fire  we  had,  and — and  the  Lord  knows 
what  lies  I haven’t  told  her  about  the 
d — n thing.”  (Hart  was  that  nervous 
he  couldn’t  help  speaking  that  way.) 
“ But  all  I’ve  said  hasn’t  made  no  dif- 
ference. She’s  just  dead  set  on  getting 
to  what’s  left  of  that  kindergarten,  and 
I can’t  budge  her.  See  it  she  will,  she 
says;  and  I guess  the  upshot  of  Hill’s 
chuckle-headed  talk  ’ll  be  to  waste  all 
the  trouble  we’ve  took  by  landing  us  in 
the  biggest  give-away  that  ever  was!” 
And  Hart  called  for  another  drink,  and 
had  to  set  down  to  take  it — looking  pale. 

All  the  boys  felt  terrible  bad  about 
the  hole  Hart  was  in ; and  they  felt  worse 
because  most  of  ’em  hadn’t  no  notion 
what  a kindergarten  did — when  it  did 
anything  — and  that  made  ’em  more 
ashamed  Palomitas  hadn’t  one  to  show. 
Only  Becker — Becker ’d  happened  to  come 
over  from  Santa  Cruz  that  night — sized 
it  up  right;  and  Becker  shook  his  head 
sort  of  dismal  and  said  there  wasn’t 
no  use  even  thinking  about  it — and  that 
looked  like  a settler,  because  Becker 
seemed  to  know.  Nobody  didn’t  say  any- 
thing, for  a minute  or  two;  and  then 
Ike  Williams  spoke  up — he  was  the  boss 
carpenter  on  the  freight-house  job,  Ike 
was — and  said  if  what  was  wanted  could 
be  made  out  of  boards,  and  made  in  a 
hurry,  he’d  lay  off  the  freight-house  gang 
the  next  morning  and  engage  to  have 
one  ready  by  afternoon. 

Santa  F6  Charley  ’d  been  setting  still 
thinking,  not  saying  a word.  He  let  out 
a big  cuss — and  Charley  wasn’t  given 
to  cussing — when  Ike  made  his  offer; 
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and  then  he  banged  his  hand  down  on 
the  table  so  hard  he  set  the  chips  to 
flying,  and  he  said : “ Mr.  Hart,  don’t 
you  worry — we’re  going  to  put  this  job 
through  1” 

Everybody  jumped  up  at  that — some 
of  ’em  scrambling  for  the  dropped  chips 
— asking  Santa  Fe  what  he  meant  to  do. 
But  Charley  wouldn’t  answer  ’em.  “ Just 
you  trust  to  Ike  and  me.  Bill,”  he  said. 
“ We’ll  fix  your  kindergarten  all  right — 
only  you  tell  your  aunt  it  ain’t  a good  one, 
and  go  ahead  telling  her  how  most  of  it 
got  burned  in  the  fire.  It’s  luck  you  let 
on  to  her  there’d  been  a fire — that  makes 
it  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a log.  All  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  to  bring  her  down  here  at 
four  o’clock  to-morrow  afternoon — you’d 
better  till  then  keep  her  in  the  house, 
mending  you  up  and  making  you  all 
the  pies  she  has  a mind  to — and  when 
she  gets  here  the  kindergarten  ’ll  be 
here  too !” 

“Bring  her  here  — to  the  Forest 
Queen  ?”  Hart  said,  speaking  doubtful. 

“Bring  her  here — right  here  to  the 
Forest  Queen,”  Santa  Fe  said  back  to 
him.  “ You  know  pretty  well  I do  things 
when  I say  I’ll  do  ’em — and  this  thing  ’ll 
be  done!  Come  to  think  of  it,”  he  said, 
“maybe  it  ’ll  be  better  if  I go  to  your 
place  and  fetch  her  along  myself.  It  ’ll 
help  if  I do  a little  talking  to  her  on 
the  way  down.  Yes,  we’ll  fix  it  that  way. 
You  and  she  be  ready  at  four  o’clock, 
and  I’ll  come  for  you.  That  ’ll  give  her 
an  hour  here,  and  an  hour  to  go  home 
and  eat  her  supper — and  that  ’ll  get  us  to 
train-time,  and  then  the  circus  ’ll  close 
down.  Now  you  go  home  and  go  to  bed, 
Bill.  You’re  all  beat  out.  Just,  you 
leave  things  to  Ike  and  me  and  go 
right  along  home.” 

Charley  wouldn’t  say  another  word — 
so  Hart  had  one  more  drink,  for  luck, 
and  then  he  went  home.  He  looked 
real  relieved. 

When  Santa  Fe  went  to  Hart’s  place, 
next  afternoon,  he  had  on  his  best  black 
clothes,  with  a clean  shirt  and  a fresh 
white  tie;  and  he  was  that  serious- 
looking  you’d  have  sized  him  up  for  a 
sure  - enough  fire  - escape  anywhere  on 
sight.  Hart  hadn’t  no  trouble,  it  turned 
out,  keeping  his  aunt  to  home — she’d 
been  working  double  tides  ever  since  she 


got  up,  making  him  things  to  eat  and 
fussing  over  his  clothes.  They  was  all 
ready  when  Santa  Fe  come  along,  and 
the  three  of  ’em  stepped  off  down  the 
track  together — Hart  having  his  aunt  on 
his  arm,  and  Santa  Fe  walking  on  ahead 
over  the  ties.  Most  of  the  boys  was 
standing  about  watching  the  procession; 
but  the  girls — the  Hen,  likely,  having 
told  ’em  to  — was  keeping  on  keeping 
quiet,  and  got  what  they  could  of  it  peep- 
ing through  the  chinks  in  the  windows 
and  doors. 

“ Why,  where  are  all  the  ladies,  Mr. 
Chariest”  Hart’s  aunt  asked.  “Except 
that  sweet  young  wife  of  yours,  it’s  just 
the  mortal  truth  I haven’t  seen  a single 
lady  since  I came  into  this  town!” 

“ They  usually  keep  indoors  at  this 
time  of  day,  madam,”  Charley  said. 
“ They’re  attending  to  their  domestic 
duties  and — and  most  of  them,  about  now, 
are  wont  to  be  enjoying  the  tenderest 
happiness  of  motherhood  in  nursing  their 
little  babes.” 

“ It’s  very  creditable  they’re  such  good 
housewives,  I’m  sure,”  said  Hart’s  aunt; 
“only  I do  wish  I could  have  met  some 
of  ’em  and  had  a good  dish  of  talk.  But 
we’ll  be  finding  your  wife  at  the  kinder- 
garten, I s’pose;  and  I’ll  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  a talk  with  her.  I’ve  been  looking 
forward  all  day  to  meeting  her,  Mr. 
Charles.  She  has  one  of  the  very  sweetest 
faces  I ever  saw.” 

“I  deeply  regret  to  tell  you,  madam,” 
said  Santa  Fe,  “ that  my  wife  was  called 
away  suddenly  last  evening  by  a tele- 
gram. She  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Her  call  was  to  minister  to  a sick  relative 
in  Denver,  and  of  course  she  left  imme- 
diately on  the  night  train.  Her  disap- 
pointment at  not  meeting  you  was  great. 
She  had  set  her  heart  on  showing  you 
over  our  poor  half -ruined  kindergarten — 
the  fire  did  fearful  damage — but  her  duty 
was  too  manifest  to  be  ignored,  and  she 
had  to  leave  that  pleasant  task  to  me.” 

“ Now  that  is  just  too  bad !”  said  Hart’s 
aunt.  “ At  least,  Mr.  Charles,  I don’t 
mean  that  exactly.  It’s  very  kind  of  you 
to  take  her  place,  and  I’m  delighted 
to  have  you.  But  I did  so  like  your 
wife’s  looks,  and  I’ve  been  hoping  she 
and  I really  ’d  have  a chance  to  get 
to  be  friends.” 

That  brought  ’em  to  the  Forest  Queen, 
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and  Charley  was  more’n  glad  he  was  let 
out  from  making  more  excuses  why  his 
wife  had  shook  her  kindergarten  job  so 
sudden.  “ Here  we  are,”  he  said.  “ But 
I must  warn  you  again,  madam,  that  our 
little  kindergarten  is  only  the  ghost  of 
what  it  was  before  the  fire.  We  are 
hoping  to  get  a new  outfit  shortly.  On 
the  very  morning  of  the  disaster  a sub- 
scription was  started — your  nephew,  as 
always,  leading  in  the  good  work — and 
that  afternoon  we  telegraphed  East  our 
order  for  fresh  supplies.  By  the  time 
that  the  epidemic  of  whooping-cough  has 
abated — I am  glad  to  say  that  all  the 
children  are  doing  well — we  trust  that 
our  flock  of  little  ones  again  can  troop 
gladly  to  receive  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion that  they  delight  in,  and  that  my 
wife  delights  to  impart.” 

“ Why,”  said  Hart’s  aunt,  “ the  kinder- 
garten’s in  Mrs.  Major  Rogers’s  hotel — 
the  Forest  Queen!” 

“ After  the  fire,  Mrs.  Major  Rogers 
most  kindly  gave  us  the  free  use  of  one 
of  her  largest  rooms,”  Santa  Fe  said; 
“ and  we  are  installed  here  until  our  own 
building  can  be  repaired.  I have  spared 
you  the  sight,  madam,  of  that  melancholy 
ruin.  I confess  that  when  I look  at  it 
the  tears  come  into  my  eyes.” 

“ I don’t  wonder,  I’m  sure,”  said  Hart’s 
aunt.  “ I think  I’d  cry  over  it  myself. 
But  what  a real  down  good  woman  Mrs. 
Major  Rogers  must  be!  Mr.  Hart  told 
me  she  gives  the  Dorcas  Society  the  use 
of  a room  too.” 

“ She  is  a noble  high-toned  lady,  mad- 
am,” Santa  Fe  said.  “ Since  her  cruel 
bereavement  she  has  devoted  to  good 
works  all  the  time  that  she  can  spare 
from  the  arduous  duties  by  which  she 
wins  her  livelihood.  Words  fail  me  to 
say  enough  in  her  praise!  Come  right 
in,  madam — but  be  prepared  for  a sad 
surprise !” 

Hart  said  he  didn’t  know  how  much 
surprised  his  aunt  was — but  he  said  when 
he  got  inside  the  Forest  Queen,  into  the 
barroom  where  Charley’s  faro  layout 
usually  was,  he  was  so  surprised  himself 
he  felt  as  if  he’d  been  kicked  by  a mule! 

There  was  the  little  tables  for  drinks, 
right  enough;  and  out  of  the  way  in  a 
corner  with  a cloth  over  it,  same  as  usual, 
was  the  wheel.  (It  was  used  so  little, 
ihe  wheel  was — nobody  but  Mexicans, 


now  and  then,  caring  for  it — Santa  Fe 
owned  up  afterward  he’d  forgot  it  clean!) 
That  much  of  the  place  was  just  as  it 
always  was;  and  the  big  table,  taking  up 
half  the  room,  looked  so  natural — with 
the  chairs  up  to  it,  and  layouts  of  chips 
at  all  the  places — that  Hart  was  begin- 
ning to  think  Santa  Fe  was  setting  up 
a rig  on  him:  till  he  saw  what  a lot  of 
queer  things  besides  chips  there  was  on 
the  table — and  knew  they  wasn’t  any 
game  layout,  and  so  sized  ’em  up  to  be 
what  Charley ’d  scrambled  together  when 
he  set  out  to  play  his  kindergarten  hand. 
And  when  he  noticed  the  bar  was  cur- 
tained off  by  sheets  he  said  he  stopped 
worrying — feeling  dead  certain  Charley ’d 
dealt  himself  all  the  aces  he  needed  to 
take  him  through. 

“You  don’t  need  to  be  told,  madam, 
being  such  an  authority  on  kindergar- 
tens,” Santa  F6  said,  “how  inadequate 
is  our  little  outfit  for  educational  pur- 
poses. But  you  must  remember  that  the 
fire  destroyed  almost  everything,  and 
that  we  have  merely  improvised  what  will 
serve  our  purposes  until  the  new  supply 
arrives.  We  succeeded  in  saving  from 
the  conflagration  our  large  table,  and  our 
chairs,  and  most  of  the  small  tables — 
used  by  individual  children  having  back- 
ward intellects  and  needing  especial  care. 
But  nearly  all  of  the  other  appliances 
of  the  school  were  lost  to  us,  and  damage 
was  done  to  much  of  what  we  saved. 
Here,  you  see,  is  a little  table  with  only 
three  legs  left,  the  fourth  having  been 
burned.”  And,  sure  enough,  Hart  said, 
Santa  F£  turned  up  one  of  the  little 
tables  for  drinks  and  one  of  its  legs  was 
burnt  off ! “ All  of  our  slates,”  he  went 
ahead,  “ similarly  were  destroyed — and 
how  much  depends  on  slates  in  a kinder- 
garten you  know,  madam,  better  than  I 
do.  Here  is  all  that  is  left  of  one  of 
them  ” — and  he  showed  Hart’s  aunt  a 
bit  of  burnt  wood  that  looked  like  it 
had  been  part  of  a slate-frame  afore  it 
got  afire. 

“Dear  me!  Dear  me!”  said  Hart’s 
aunt.  “It’s  just  pitiful,  Mr.  Charles! 

I wonder  how  you  can  get  along  at  all.” 

“ It  is  not  easy  getting  along,  madam,” 
Santa  F6  said.  “ But  we  have  managed 
to  supply  ourselves  with  a layout — I — 
that  is  — I mean  we  have  provided 
ourselves  with  some  of  the  simpler 
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articles  of  most  importance;  and  with 
these,  for  the  time  being,  we  keep  our 
little  pupils’  hands  and  minds  not  un: 
profitably  employed.  For  instance,  the 
ivory  disks  of  various  colors — which  you 
see  arranged  upon  the  table  as  the  pupils 
have  left  them — serve  very  successfully 
to  elucidate  the  arithmetical  processes  of 
numeration,  addition,  and  subtraction ; 
and  the  more  intelligent  children  are 
taught  to  observe  that  the  disks  of  vary- 
ing colors  are  varyingly  numbered — 
white,  1 ; red,  5 ; and  blue,  10 — and  so  are 
encouraged  to  identify  a concrete  arbi- 
trary figure  with  an  abstract  thought.” 

“ That’s  something  new  in  kinder- 
gartening,  Mr.  Charles,”  said  Hart’s 
aunt ; “ and  it’s  as  good  as  it  can  be.  I 
mean  to  put  it  right  into  use  in  our 
kindergarten  at  home.  Do  you  get  the 
disks  at  the  places  where  they  sell  kinder- 
garten supplies  ?” 

“ Really,  madam,  I cannot  tell  you,” 
Santa  Fe  said.  “ You  see,  we  ordered 
what  would  be  needed  through  an  agent 
East,  and  these  came  along.  I must 
warn  you,  however,  that  they  are  expen- 
sive.” 

Hart  said,  remembering  what  them 
chips  had  cost  him,  one  time  and  an- 
other, he  allowed  to  himself  Charley  was 
right  and  they  was  about  as  expensive 
as  they  could  be ! 

“ Our  other  little  appliances,  madam,” 
Santa  Fe  went  on,  “are  just  our  own 
makeshift  imitations  of  what  you  are 
familiar  with — building-blocks,  and  al- 
phabet blocks,  and  dissected  pictures,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Our  local  carpenter 
made  the  blocks  for  us,  and  we  put  on 
the  lettering  ourselves — as,  indeed,  its 
poor  quality  shows.  The  dissected  pic- 
tures I am  rather  proud  of,  because 
Mrs.  Charles  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
vented them.”  (It  really  was  the  Hen 
who’d  made  them,  it  turned  out.)  “ The 
method  is  simple  enough  when  you  have 
thought  of  it,  of  course — and  no  doubt 
I value  my  wife’s  work  unduly  because 
I take  so  much  pride  in  all  that  she  does. 
You  see,  she  just  pasted  pictures  from 
the  illustrated  papers  on  boards;  and 
then  Mr.  Williams — our  carpenter,  you 
know — sawed  the  boards  into  little  pieces. 
And  there  you  are !” 

“Now  that  was  bright  of  her!”  said 
Hart’s  aunt.  “If  you  don’t  mind.  I’ll 


put  one  of  the  pictures  together  myself 
right  now.  I want  to  see  how  it  looks, 
made  that  home-fashioned  way.” 

“I  fear  that  our  time  is  getting  a 
little  short,  madam,”  said  Santa  Fe  in 
a hurry.  “ I’ve  got  my  sermon  to  finish 
this  afternoon,  and  I must  be  going  in  a 
few  minutes  now.”  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter was  he  had  to  call  her  off  quick.  It 
seems  the  Hen  hadn’t  had  anything  but 
sporting  papers  to  work  on — and  while 
the  bits  looked  all  right  jumbled  up, 
being  put  together  they  wouldn’t  have 
suited  nohow  at  all. 

“ Of  course  I mustn’t  keep  you,”  said 
Hart’s  aunt.  “ You’ve  been  more  than 
kind,  Mr.  Charles,  to  give  me  so  much 
of  your  valuable  time  as  it  is.  I’m  just 
like  a child  myself,  wanting  to  play  with 
dissected  pictures  that  way!  But  I must 
say  that  her  making  them  is  a thing 
for  your  wife  to  be  proud  of — and  I hope 
you’ll  tell  her  so  from  me.” 

“ I guess  we’d  better  be  going  now, 
Aunt  Maria,”  Hart  said.  “Mr.  Charles 
has  his  sermon  to  write,  you  know;  and 
I want  you  to  have  time  to  eat  your  sup- 
per comfortable,  before  we  start  down  to 
the  train.” 

“ I do  suppose  we  must  go,”  said  Hart’s 
aunt.  “ But  I hate  to,  William,  and 
that’s  a fact ! Just  because  it’s  so  make- 
shifty,  this  is  the  most  interesting  kinder- 
garten I’ve  ever  been  in.  When  I get 
home  I shall  really  and  truly  enjoy  tell- 
ing the  folks  about  it.  And  I know  how 
pleased  they’ll  be,  the  same  as  I am,  by 
finding  what  earnest-working  men  and 
women  can  do — out  here  in  this  rough 
country — with  so  little  to  go  on  but  their 
wits  and  their  own  good  hearts!” 

And  then  she  faced  round  sudden  on 
Santa  Fe  and  said : “ I see  you  have  your 
table  covered  with  green,  Mr.  Charles. 
What’s  that  for?  You  have  so  many 
good  notions  about  kindergartens  that 
I’d  like  to  know.” 

“ Well,  you  see,  madam,  that  green 
cover  is  a— it’s  a sort  of--”  Charley  went 
slow  for  a minute;  and  then  he  picked 
himself  up  and  went  ahead  easy:  “That 
is  an  invention  of  my  good  wife’s  too. 
Out  here,  where  the  sun’s  so  violent,  she 
said  we  must  have  a green  cover  on  the 
table  or  the  glare  would  be  ruining  all 
our  dear  little  innocent  children’s  eyes. 
And  it  has  worked,  madam,  to  a charm! 
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Some  of  the  children  who  had  bad  eyes 
to  start  with  actually  have  got  well !” 

“Well,  I do  declare!”  said  Hart’s 
aunt.  “ That  wife  of  yours  thinks  so 
sensible  she  just  beats  all !” 

Sante  Fe  give  Hart  a look,  as  much 
as  to  say  he’d  got  to  get  his  aunt  away 
somehow — seeing  she  was  liable  to  break 
out  a’most  anywhere,  and  he’d  stood 
about  all  he  could  stand.  Hart  allowed 
what  Charley  wanted  was  reasonable,  and 
he  just  grabbed  her  by  the  arm  and  be- 
gan to  lug  her  to  the  door.  But  she 
managed  to  give  Santa  Fe  one  more  jolt, 
and  a bad  one,  before  she  was  gone. 

“I  haven’t  seen  what  this  is,”  she  said; 
and  she  broke  off  from  Hart  and  went  to 
where  the  wheel  was  standing  covered 
up  in  the  corner.  “I  s’pose  I may  look 
at  it,  Mr.  Charles?”  she  said — and  before 
either  of  ’em  could  get  a-hold  of  her  to 
stop  her  she  had  off  the  cloth.  “ For  the 
land’s  sake !”  she  said.  “ Whatever  part 
of  a kindergarten  have  you  got  here  ?” 

Hart  said  afterwards  his  heart  went 
down  into  his  boots,  being  sure  they’d 
got  to  a give-away  of  the  worst  sort. 
Santa  Fc  said  he  felt  that  way  for  a min- 
ute himself ; then  he  said  he  ciphered  on 
it  that  Hart’s  aunt  likely  wouldn’t  know 
what  she’d  struck — and  he  braced  up 
and  went  ahead  on  that  chance. 

“Ah,”  he  said — speaking  just  as  cool 
as  if  he  was  calling  the  deal  right  among 
friends  at  his  own  table — “that  is  one 
of  the  new  German  kindergarten  ap- 
pliances that  even  you,  madam,  may  not 
have  seen.  We  received  it  as  a present 
from  a rich  German  merchant  in  Pueblo 
who  was  grieved  by  our  pitiable  plight, 
and  wanted  to  do  what  he  could  to  help 
us  after  the  fire.” 

“ But  what  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,”  said  Hart’s  aunt,  “ do  you  do 
with  it — with  all  those  numbers  around 
in  circles  on  black  and  red  streaks, 
and  that  little  ball?” 

Charley  had  himself  in  good  shape  by 
that  time,  and  he  put  down  his  words 
ns  sure  as  if  they  was  aces — with  more, 
if  needed,  up  his  sleeve.  “It  is  used  by 
our  most  advanced  class  in  arithmetic, 
madam,”  he  said.  “ The  mechanism,  you 
will  observe,  is  arranged  to  revolve  ” — he 
set  it  a-going — “ in  such  a way  that  the 
small  sphere  also  is  put  in  motion.  And 
as  the  motion  ceases  ” — it  was  slowing 
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down  to  a stop — “ the  sphere  comes  to 
rest  on  one  of  the  numbers  painted  legibly 
on  either  a black  or  a red  ground.  The 
children,  seated  around  the  table,  are 
provided  with  the  numerating  disks  to 
which  I have  already  called  your  atten- 
tion; and — with  a varying  rapidity,  reg- 
ulated by  their  individual  intelligence — 
they  severally,  as  promptly  as  possible, 
arrange  their  disks  in  piles  corresponding 
with  the  number  indicated  by  the  purely 
fortuitous  resting-place  of  the  sphere. 
The  purpose  of  this  ingenious  contri- 
vance, as  I scarcely  need  to  point  out  to 
you,  is  to  combine  the  amusement  of  a 
species  of  game  with  the  mental  stim- 
ulus that  the  rapid  computation  of  fig- 
ures imparts.  I may  add  that  we  arouse 
a desirable  spirit  of  emulation  among  our 
little  ones  by  providing  that  the  child 
who  first  correctly  arranges  his  disks  to 
represent  the  indicated  figure  is  given — 
until  the  game  is  concluded — the  disks 
of  the  children  whose  calculation  has 
been  slow,  or  at  fault.” 

“ Well,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Charles,”  said  Hart’s  aunt,  “ to  think  of 
my  finding  such  a good  thing  as  this,  out 
here  in  New  Mexico — when  I’ve  time  and 
again  been  over  the  best  kindergarten- 
supply  places  in  Boston,  and  have  been 
reading  all  I could  lay  my  hands  on 
about  kindergartens  for  twenty  years !” 

“ Oh,  we  do  try  not  to  be  too  primitive 
out  here,  madam,”  said  Santa  Fe — 
taking  a long  breath  over  having  got 
through  all  right ; “ and  I am  even  vain 
enough  to  think  that  perhaps  we  manage 
to  keep  pretty  well  up  with  the  times. 
But  I must  say  that  it  is  a pleasant  sur- 
prise to  me  to  find  that  I have  been  able 
to  give  more  than  one  point  to  a lady 
like  you,  who  knows  every  card — I should 
say,  to  whom  kindergarten  processes  are 
so  exceptionally  well  known. 

“ And  now  I must  really  beg  your  per- 
mission to  leave  you,  that  I may  return 
to  my  sermon.  I give  much  time  to  my 
sermons;  and  I am  cheered  by  the  con- 
viction— you  must  not  think  me  boastful 
— that  it  is  time  well  employed.  When 
I look  around  me  and  perceive  the  law- 
less, and  even  outrageous,  conditions 
which  obtain  in  so  many  other  towns  in 
the  Territory,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  orderly  rectitude  of  Palomitas,  I re- 
joice that  my  humble  toil  in  the  vineyard 
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has  brought  so  rich  a reward.  I deeply 
regret,  madam,  that  your  present  stay 
with  us  must  be  so  short;  and  with  an 
equal  earnestness  I hope  that  it  may  be 
my  privilege  soon  again  to  welcome  you 
to  our  happy  little  town.” 

Hart’s  aunt — she  was  just  pleased  all 
over — was  beginning  to  make  a speech 
back  to  him;  but  Santa  Fe  looked  so 
wore  out  Hart  didn’t  give  her  the  chance 
to  go  on.  He  just  grabbed  her,  and  got 
her  away  in  a hurry — and  Charley  went 
to  fussing  with  the  cover  of  the  wheel, 
putting  it  on  again,  so  she  wasn’t  able  to 
shake  hands  with  him  for  good-by.  When 
she’d  fairly  lit  out,  and  he  was  quit  of 
her,  Charley  felt  that  weak,  he  said,  he 
sung  out  for  Mike  — Mike  was  the 
barkeep  at  the  Forest  Queen — to  come 
and  get  the  sheets  down  quick  from  in 
front  of  the  bar  and  give  him  his  own 
bottle  of  Bourbon  and  a tumbler.  And 
he  said  he’d  never  took  so  many  drinks, 
one  right  on  top  of  another,  since  he 
was  bora ! 

There  was  more’n  the  usual  crowd  down 
at  the  deepo  that  night  when  the  Denver 


train  pulled  out — with  Hart’s  aunt  in  the 
Pullman,  and  Hart  standing  on  the  Pull- 
man platform  telling  the  boys  up  to  the 
last  minute  how  much  he  was  obliged. 

Things  went  that  same  Sunday-school 
way  right  on  to  the  end  of  the  game: 
and  Hart  said  his  aunt  told  him — as  they 
was  coming  along  down  to  the  deepo — 
she  never  would  ’a’  believed  there  could 
be  such  a town  as  Palomitas  was,  out  in 
that  wild  frontier  country,  if  she  hadn’t 
seen  it  with  her  own  eyes.  As  to  the 
ladies  of  the  town,  he  said  she  told  him 
they  certainly  was  the  most  domestic 
she’d  ever  known! 

Hart  was  so  grateful — and  he  had  a 
right  to  be — he  left  a hundred  dollars 
with  Tenderfoot  Sal  and  told  her  to  blow 
off  the  town  for  him  by  running  a free 
bar  that  night  at  the  Forest  Queen.  She 
did  it,  right  enough — and  it  turned  out 
to  be  about  the  hottest  night  Palomitas 
ever  had.  All  hands  allowed,  afterward, 
that  even  if  there  hadn’t  been  no  free 
bar  things  likely  would  ’a’  been  about  the 
same — seeing  the  town  felt  the  need  of 
getting  back  to  being  natural,  and  was 
all  strang  up  and  had  to  work  itself  off. 


To-morrow 

BY  EVELYN  PHINNEY 

I HAVE  ’prentice  been  to  Pain; 
(Heigh-ho,  tears  and  sorrow!) 
But  I’ll  be  mine  own  again 
To-morrow,  oh,  to-morrow! 

But  I’ll  be  again  mine  own: 

(Heigh-ho,  joy  and  laughter!) 

Pipe  me  till  the  sun  goes  down — 
Let  what  will  come  after! 
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This  eiMtirntmU*/  nt  hHdt  goes  ta  the.  in  the  mntmmh'ng  held*,  therein  they 
laoirrh  ammi??  of  h>?vni#  douiesti*  emm  cm  ivr  / {Iveliiymd,  and  tu  ^hiek  ihey 

1-aO‘J  of  hvod-yieklitig.  ffepeit.cle.ntsf.'  return  ut  vve-ruog.  "i  Ik  fo^roac^ry  e-  He* 

v/huh  they,  tend  with  the  fidelity  of  an  emmet  home.  The  Yorat!;in^-^noal  Her 
Ornaiial  ?hcphm{  or.,  of'  ap  Occident?^  ; • du'feWm  home  orths  become  **reaf.  wart- 
/e^hoy.0  ,;YYt  tprUmr.  jtijij  oVi’it'O  remark*  dnK’TS  arid  nuiy  he  Mm,  :»ff.cn  Hr  .?oli-*- 
uhhyi  ihey  . bar#  *d%- .:?tfei.Ut,v  . ;.to v tarir*,  • mtiy'hi# ‘ ttboiit ‘ in  eiHulumB  ami 

wd  inrol^l  7parJ**t  : y^kree  £&;■ 

aiPoliori^  (aphid*’?}'.  who  mKV-U-en  pop-; : praiiderine^  they  will,  he  climb- 

tilorly  and  not  inaptly  coiled  “anheowM7*  Hhrifhs.  i»o«l  hushes.  Here  m 

y‘  amaring  instinct  .'that  scuffs,  ' let  h£  say*  thr  \*b?at  of  a 

uptfis  pmhi(^ry  raid*  y;  y ^ : , 

thr  teennt  tl)o  dmrK^tie  'lYhorer?  of  Jhcdr  14  _Ali««T-  ‘-xcliums  *ome  ro«C'ca!Uirl'ng 

r‘omm*:»rjyveo'hh  by  mature  and.  lore*!  cap-  Veadee  u do  3 '.not  know -that,  ftot  too  woll? 
rive-  .-.f  ‘.tl.cv  K'.oeies  .-f  tljoir  «uen  Tvrrkly.  Have  l fiot  v»fton  ^en  those  m5gk?biovow4 


iih1e.r:  tltey  hi) 

vh  Jtequrrnd  fhi?  ahtUfv  to 

■ I'Ye  • a nd  ■ jrea 
• w*-  'f/t 

f trOMI  Tuo  eg|T  aiuoMO 
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A Worickr  A.vr  drawing  a Ration  op  Bonevdkw  *rum  a Rm^u* 


in  it  os  thronging  and  -preying-  upon  toy  without  visible  dmuuutjnu  of  mm/bers, 
favoritG  T*  afcd_  wkliotit.  or ;-n5#rht-  •';0u&' 

Thronging/  yes;-  preying  noon,  no!  column  Btretohe*  off  to  the-  ^otitlivrvsk 
Look  more  elo^/iv  ? Tour  roso-huBhes  are  and  cKnuppoarri.  «t  intervals  under  flat 
iui’e-tod  l*y  emaiii  small  known  oonrs  It  the  tops  of 

t>>  citom'ologms'  iWAphidr*.  hut.  to  you  similar  atones,  iulgrset^  flu?  lines  of 
by  the  homelier  name  of  workers  l>u<\y  rdvoU  (ho  HiaTOUiviiug‘  tiill - - 

They,  not  tie?  r<»M*s  nor  the  fwadw*.  ore  *md  pvmtmtu**  dw  nu^Ur  of  grass  be- 
tb“  objects of  Urn  .n Os'  attention.  They  yamlvfc  di^-tihiued  oona»e  n num- 

a#  tlio  ao-caDeKt '•  * aisti^yris*^  $mlJ  f j?m>  her  di  ydhwg  T##  t>£&  $ja£-  Tlic 

like  yxni  may  <soe  the:  milkingd  ofhor  column  lead«  off  iff  a line 

iVs  case  -will  gmr  ft  fair  f*x  The  ■.oJf 


menu/  whkk  is  tsiir  whit  t/mso/s ■ oJ  iem-c.  Seim!  tfiop.  of  the:.  wall  and  look 
\oww  iiOrryi?^  to  and  fro  in  jhi-  vmoou*  carefully  among  Tie  t wigs.  and  branch- 
iiidu^lritS  of  the  eoromun*-.  t>’h»ine:  let*.  ‘You  have  the  kty  .liy  the  rrew* 
and  crnmbng,  into  tin?  '<Sjr ' Upon  the  Av- 

oireidar  oj-»:riin^y  thai  >kiu  hit-  a re  enfij*  j.iom--tdh- 

tw-o  erdmnuc.  of  workers.  Tlnhr  hffo’vs  A?  vanori*  .points  'rM  nviinbers  of 
hover  around  tf“  doo,^  Pent  upon  Heir  aphids  r,re  ehufterod.  They  cfaap  the 
s^yfecaJ  rfnties;  Knt '.  ifetv #i}jfmft  keep  :hrftn'db#i:  with  their  feet,  :;'  !flif?ir  $h- 
up  <f  steady  ttgxvdh  & toil  /uuitercna  roll  dotnens  a te  Slight  ly  toJ,  th^ir  bends 
; « See.^r^O  M^mirw  /*  ^rch,  W4, ; rtf(?  4^r.'<v,j.  dtfl  *&$*  5*»i«.  wbieli  are 
«»'  ••>  • ' < R Start.  *f  '^oisftQh-piioJU.;  pierce  tlje  teodt? 


of  the  VfcBple  rftrigfe 

ujf  bn  lift,  I 

rod*  ii.  ii  !,')!»■ 

ri^k-imo  wtiii-h  stands 

readers  to  folloAr  me. 

in  a Bpr-oial  tfpdy 

by  » .HOn*  waH 

iixnf  ps&H  flic  <Vooil 

made  of  this  mode  *./ 

^triong  the 

tr.n.ot  ^oiifrtjnibv;  l 

'ho  ^ iHit  yity 14  from  a 

iru»u  nd-H»akbi^  anti  ? 

if  iht>  AiU^huhw 

icr  welbiu^rked  road  at 

(Formica 

fiovref/  vrbnfc . vast 

the-  im i t\f ' l.lW  *m 

k. . the  coltiwiri  stretch#' 

r*oTrtirtvitiitac?x  c^Utrcul 

W3l}uh  ihdr  Jargc; 

, rtbvfifr  the  lrimk  m 

raj  Is,  vti^trihuted  aiita^g 

eorneul  mounds,  jiati 

■fed;;  " 

.tfee  bronclies.  , ; M 

referkd  hef+f  V ' ^ 1 

A tertiw  Wi 

^ off  upon  « of  tho 

We  tate  pur  tetand 

before  this  3a#e 

1»  mw  ) i i.m  |j&  wb  h: 

:h  dw'rliftnjps.  the  sPmc 

INSPECT  HERDS  And  HERDERS 


bark,  and  tap  the  sweet  sap-  rintsrstog: . wean  t Why  does  your  vat  purr  and  burl 
\yikhtu.  This  is  the  natural  tVjOii  gF  ^otenterfly  , iw  yottr- lap  whca  you  stroke 
aphids,  and  appears  ’•!)».  >inder|$  setae  her  fiirf  Why  dhoy  you®  dtij*  Ingrid  Ilia 
change  in  fiwu.  through  thei);  ttmt.  sni-fo  head  aud  stand  st.Dl  wdh  -ich  »;  serftiirig 
to  its  •todthsoru&rt'SS^;  Brit  what  bus  this  «yf  muscular  relajtudhjri  iYpd;.  physical  eon- 
tn  do  with  our  rirityf  Wait;  Note  tUin  foot  when  you  -jtfftfeu  his  tiwulf  Or,  to 
Worker,  It  approoehe&  nu  aphid  hrid  get  neater  htiHipt  iyhy  ilrio-4  the  male  of 
iixe-s.  its  attention  ttpon  the  apes  of  the  the  human  sped  os,  (irncl  nomr  of  the  .fe- 
nuVc-d-  abdomen.  Do  yon  the  kiuno,  «nd  males  as  well’)  yield  his  head  with  such 
you  idrsd  W:<?  a minute  drop  iff  trails-  imutteraiile  aatiilaenon  to  the  • deft 
parent  liquid  exuding.  You  have  Imr/dy  muwptdatinb  of  « loved  hand,  with  or 
ftotieed  it  ere  it  has  disappeared  within  without  tlW  eqmh?  For  the  s&jw  totvaon 
tlie  iflinlV  jetitlel!  After  a few  ninmeitts’  the  artf  strokes  the  ophidian  haek.  which 
wailing,  again  a drooler,  tones,  which  is  is  i.otpred  with  papilte  Ur  minute  hairs, 
tijsc  quickly  lapped  by  the  attendant.  ant..  She  bps  from  her  own  expert 

A (huger  interval  m.o^t  elapye  ere  yn-  eiibft  ** :hmiv  ^t>rid  it  fttfelsA  and  is  pro* 
othfir  globule  ytliall  form*  wild  you,  will  >, writing  Urn  aphidimi ecwnplaof-ncy  by  ttn 
grow  impatient.  -The  ant  will  hasten  approved  method. 

matters  fur  you.  Her  ; She  & mo i ?y  And  now  another  dropivt  >»f  the  sweet 
stroking  •.viili  her  aritotma?.,  the  hack  of  . liquid  hi.  toitrittig.  yicddml  fey.  the  aphid, 
the  aphidi  Now  on  onoside.tiwvori  the  to  the  deft  diplomacy  of  the  einruet. 
other,  the  delicate  orenn.s  are  gently  That  liquid  if  the  entowedogist's  " houey- 
drAwn  rigftiri  and  aggiip  What  does,  this  dewy’  and  yon  have  seen  i*n  ant  milking 
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• Aftrs^^T  a ;HhAr  Srrme 

A 1>*rcl  ftjf  b^on^iil  tip  jurvtf*  sHrin^,  far 
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her  cow?  ! All  r*t<#  ;^ic  t /M  fifire  ssccmea  in  eJUrp  go&tsiwt  with  the  small*  round- 
are  stermrriiigr  beiw^eu  hogt$  of  fpr^girig  t?lu, , hh*£k- . alMpmatis  ;&£  the  ascending 
ants  and  aphids*-  pmtsm  At  the  Feel  of  the-  tree -a  most;-  ijiV 

The  ar»i  hips  .hoaoydr-iv  from  the  terestiiiy  ywniB  the  As^rver,; 

aphid;,  the  aphid  purpps  *«P  from  the  « Inch-  tho.-\vrj?>ijr  \v*rg  thus  ied:  Air mug 
tree;  the  tree  draw's  moisfuh-.  from  earth  the  wte^  thronging  the  sveirmee r&dia~ 
and  Bky..  and  earth  and  sky  vtieoive'  •.’ varimis  trees  tb*? 

from  the  sea.  Thu's*  ihe  mrele  of  life  muiih  r <•/  .hom*>b<>uful  ><$&&&  was  riven 
rntt6.  mui  ante,  life  other . '/tfe  Ixi-.'V'rUt  -*>f ; jotl  proportioti  to  -those  de- 

tit-*  ‘*Mru!.  derive  thpii;  uurVoro  i>om  Tm  AwmKrig  the  tree*  from  the  f&yJVng-- 
tbAr  Ncpnfm/-.  grounds.  Moreover,  immy ^ workers  wem 

Our  uphi  I shifts  her  pcAtiom  and  returning  home  wfthuut  ■ nbdo- 

Kfan&.lhi'  branch  ipvv^rd- dif . mmk.  If  they  had  not  been  f«,  raging^ 

fffc  fitWt  hiut  iAft,  -^irotfglgF;  '^.bat  '.fbeti^  .•  0v  WhI  . they  '•aiiwplji.v  Uwri 

from  imere  Iterwaprd  nibre  a bsttetn » b $*i  fifvfr  MhtWiK?  l&\ 

several  &«fc*  bud  enjoyed  the  oWcet  row  by  tbn.se  w follow  ihe  depletes 

feetibu.  As  tin*  aphid  move*  ft  way,  dp  down.  tlk>  tr«x^»af.ha;  with  heater  car i\ 
receives  <mo-mi,d  miales  from  miadry  • .pAme  of  thorn  fror  seen  t,,  disappear  at 
ants,  5ho\i^li  pdidfei^ri:ntc  if?  dfp^-i •.••••  tire  root*,.  Thm  led  to  a rfe-overy  'which 
. thm • or . resource*, . a mi  ^Prdl^eU‘d.  'to..p/^;;l:.  >hs?  ttvider  i&  ;udw  prcpamHo  share.  , 
on.  Its'  abdomen  v*  uwc  HnUemvl.  hut  Lot  u»  clear  .away  these:  .dead  leaves 
t?h  hodim  of  ru an v of  Us  foljiv^a •»••■-  •arc  >n*  imi-ck'-sly  as  map  ho  Turn  laipk 
vbbbifed  '-.Ant  frdm;  o^h&f  frilly  tire  bulging 

would  think,  must  fwd  iHm«:<>nfm-tob)<v  root.  You  have'  exposed  u cavity  wlu&g 
The  mi  is.  however;,  *re  |\*>t  reiimtog  occupant*,  after  their  first  flu  Mot  of  'sur- 
1 liefth  • atgl  i hid ip  • a WerA^h$’  are ujrdoip  p pri^p  <viU  return  f<»  tlte  at  which 

it  noticeable  cbari^re.  Th»>y  -sivoil ; ihry  were  dishirl^d.  In  ftud,  they  wen' 
and  elongate  until  1 he;  folded  morn  lira-  drawing  ration**,  Kfe  civil  penyionrr^  yn 
nous  (•amhi  ubich  unhc  tiic  o:\vrA  sc^  war-time.  And  pensioners ’’  they  have 
mnih-  thereof  .are  ‘pished  nut  .inin  been  e-dlod.  S$*J  the  scene  betVc 
^raigli^-hwhi^'  frah^jitiYcnt  ribboua  by  yw.  The  floor  of  thtr  ^vlty 
the  difreii^ion  »>f  Ha-  eropt*  into  whirli  'by  ci»euinys  into ' arnlle.r ios  that  evi- 
:thc  hhheyfh  w - first  At  lbU#Ji  the  den^ly  e/mftn<rvit^fc  the  oenfra! 

pbdotnays  are  ThQ  rh<U  they  beocmie  ne^t,  ArPUJid  thea« 

^emi  the  burilrmcKl  honey-  nu^jbe^a  ardsf  Sotph^hf^  to  escape 

cofhefera  inr?i  iMvard  home.  down  the  caber le^,  and  somoArc  opposing 

Those  *' rc|deh^/-  as  they  have  been  or  Jnndmvmc  tbew.  Others  are  eu^n^cd 
ca!le<b  ^>mpn^*  the*  descending1  column  in  drawing  or  he-toying  the  honeydow 
o;*o»)  the  Uee  trunk,  ami  their  swollen  ralion.  TIkj  process  is  a curious  one* 
abdomens  ynfb  then  Avhitish  banfls^ho'w'  :The.;.’^0^te.  i»:  reared'  upon  her  bind  legs. 


as  Euwrr  : &*  ftfctt.  Awj.fi>  rtdek 


Portion  of  an  Ants'-nfst 

A broken  section  o(  earth,  shoeing  Aphids  domesticated  upon  roots  of  piailu 


her  fore  Itfgs  outstretched  and  her  head 
elevated.  A pensioner  in  like  attitude 
faces  her,  with  jaw's  lifted  up  against 
her  jaws.  Presently  a droplet  of  honey- 
dew  appears  upon  the  replete’s  mouth, 
hanging  to  the  maxilbn  beueatb,  It  has 
been  forced  out  of  the  full  crop  by  mus- 
cular contraction  upon  its  enfolding  sac, 
and  is  immediately  lapped  by  the  ex- 
pectant pensioner.  You  may  see  two  or 
even  three  ants  thus  feeding  at  once 
from  the  same  replete.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  process  by  which  the  lame  and 
antlings,  the  wingless  queens,  and  the 
winged  females  and  males  are  fed. 

The  repletes,  as  a rule,  made  no  objec- 
tion to  this  process;  but  at  times  one 
would  show  anxiety  to  break  away  with- 
out parting  with  her  treasure.  The  pen- 
sioners would  occasionally  solicit  a ration 
with  their  antennae;  and  once  a replete 
was  seized  rather  violently  as  though  to 
ftderce  a gift.  After  the  feeding  the 

Go  gle 


repletes  dashed  into  the  galleries  and 
disappeared  through  the  mass  of  legs, 
heads,  and  black  abdomens  of  workers,  all 
apparently  engaged  as  above. 

A chief  significance  of  the  behavior 
here  described  is  the  view  which  it  gives 
of  the  public  economy  of  an  ant  republic. 
It  seems  to  show  a general  movement 
which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
division  of  labor.  Those  members  of  the 
community  engaged  in  building  and  in 
the  internal  economy  of  the  formicary 
appear  to  leave  the  collecting  of  food  to 
others  of  their  fellows,  not  only  for  the 
dependents  of  the  nest,  but  for  themselves. 
Content  with  satisfying  the  simple  wants 
of  nature,  they  leave  their  work  and 
visit  the  vicinage  of  the  feed ing-grouuds 
to  got  food  from  the  superabundance  of 
those  who  have  the  duty  of  foragers.  The 
points  of  contact  are  well  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  forming  as  they  do  a series  of 
stations  between  the  foraging-field  and 
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the  nest.  As  many  of  the  repletes  are 
plainly  overloaded,  no  loss  is  wrought  to 
the  commune  by  relieving  them. 

Besides,  it  seems  probable  that  the  in- 
stinct which  urges  repletes  to  gather  store 
for  the  larvie,  nymphs,  and  other  de- 
pendents, might  prevent  them  from  yield- 
ing a part  of  their  store  to  their  fellow 
workers  after  the  nest  had  once  been 
reached.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
surplus  honeydew  would  be  kept  for  in- 
dividual delectation,  and  thus  the  build- 
ers and  sentinels  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  work  and  forage  for  themselves. 
Therefore  the  general  movement  to  arrest 
the  repletes  at  the  stations  near  the 
foraging-grounds  is  clearly  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

The  habit  as  here  described  prepares 
Us  to  see  how  important  to  ants  might  be 
the  domestication  of  aphid  herds.  That 
this  is  accomplished  any  one  may  readily 
satisfy  himself  by  turning  up  flat  stones 
in  a field  or  woodside  on  a spring  day. 
He  will  see  groups  of  ants  clustered  upon 
the  under  part  of  the  stone  or  in  the 
excavated  rooms  and  galleries  in  the 
matrix  or  pit  beneath.  Along  with  them 
he  will  see  bunches  of  aphides.  Great 
excitement  will  at  once  ensue,  and  the 
agitated  emmets,  each  seizing  an  aphis 
in  her  jaws,  will  plunge  with  it  into  the 
underground  galleries.  Soon  both  ants 
and  aphids  will  have  disappeared. 

These  aphis  herds,  as  seen  in  early 
spring,  are  plump,  and  show  signs  of 
having  weathered  the  winter  in  robust 
health.  Evidently  they  had  been  well 
cared  for  by  their  emmet  mistresses, 
whom  they  had  doubtless  repaid  by 
draughts  of  honeydew. 

Multitudes  of  aphids  subsist  upon 
roots  of  plants.  Indeed,  it  is  here  that 
they  are  most  destructive  to  the  horti- 
culturist. It  thus  appears  how  much 
easier  it  would  be  for  ants,  who  are 
also  subterranean  in  habit,  to  acquire 
the  instinct  of  domesticating  them 
for  the  sake  of  their  sweet  and  nourish- 
ing excretion,  and  bearing  them  from 
point  to  point,  as  they  do  their  own 
younglings,  and  giving  them  generally 
the  same  care. 

But  the  herding  instinct  has  gone  yet 
farther  than  transferring  the  aphids  from 
their  native  quarters  to  those  of  the  ants. 
It  has  gone  farther  even  than  taking  the 


eggs  of  aphids  raised  upon  roots  within  the 
formicary  limits  and  rearing  from  them 
milching  chattels.  Lord  Avebury  has 
shown  that  ants  have  taken  aphids’  eggs 
from  the  leaf-stalks  of  plants  outside 
their  nest  where  they  had  been  laid  in 
the  autumn;  have  transported  them  to 
the  interior  of  the  formicary,  where  they 
were  protected  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  and  other  dangers;  have  tended 
them  through  the  winter  months,  and 
then  brought  out  the  young,  and  replaced 
them  upon  the  food-plant  natural  to 
them!  This  certainly  comes  near  that 
human  ability  to  rear  and  keep  herds 
which  our  race  has  held  in  such  honor 
that  it  has  called  its  kings  “ shepherds 
of  the  people,”  its  religious  teachers 
“pastors,”  and  even  the  Supreme  Deity 
“ The  Shepherd.” 

Another  feature  of  this  herding  habit 
deserves  notice.  At  times  one  may  ob- 
serve that  the  aphids  clustered  around 
the  axils  of  leaves  or  twigs  on  some  plant 
have  been  enclosed  within  or  surrounded 
by  a light  mud  wall.  This  is  the  work 
of  attendant  ants  who  have  brought  up 
pellets  of  soil  from  the  ground,  and  thus, 
as  one  may  say,  have  enfolded  their  flock. 

It  is  certainly  interesting  to  note  in  ants 
this  behavior,  which  suggests  the  pres- 
ence of  a sense  of  communal  propriety 
in  food-yielding  aphids;  and — what  seems 
to  be  a natural  sequence  therefrom — an 
impulse  to  protect  their  interests  from 
intruders  by  a process  which,  to  say  the 
least,  reminds  one  of  our  own  way  of 
secluding  domestic  herds  within  folds, 
stock-yards,  and  corrals. 

Aphids  are  not  the  only  insects  thus 
utilized.  Afield,  the  larvae  of  certain 
butterflies  that  yield  an  agreeable  secre- 
tion are  attended  and  solicited  in  the 
same  manner  as  aphids.  Cocci  and 
beetles  are  preserved  within  the  nest, 
and  if  not  reared  are  at  least  domesti- 
cated and  adopted  for  the  sake  of  cer- 
tain animal  products  that  they  yield, 
and  which  serve  as  food.  Both  these 
insects,  like  the  aphids,  may  be  seen  in 
the  early  spring  flocked  together  in  a 
warm  corner  of  an  ants’-nest  beneath 
a stone.  On  being  disturbed,  the  ants 
seize  them  and  run  into  hiding  precise- 
ly as  they  do  with  aphids.  But  the 
story  of  these  other  “ant-cows”  must 
for  the  present  remain  untold. 
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MISS  ARLETTA  was  seeing  the 
minister  out  through  the  kitchen, 
b because  he  had  tied  his  horse  at 
the  barn,  and  it  was  easier  to  go  that 
wa.v.  He  was  a tall,  stooping  man  with 
thin  gray  hair  and  a long,  benevolent 
face.  Miss  Arietta,  behind  him,  looked 
verry  small;  yet  she  was  a woman  of  good 
height,  though  of  exceptional  thinness. 
Her  little  face  showed  all  its  bones  pa- 
thetically, and  a perpetual  smile  dwelt 
upon  it  and  behind  the  glitter  of  her  gold- 
bowed  spectacles.  People  said  she  wore 
off  her  flesh  by  being  spry. 

Midway  in  the  large  kitchen,  com- 
fortably lighted  by  pale  winter  sunlight, 
the  minister  paused.  He  sniffed  a lit- 
tle, and  his  mild  face  took  on  a look 
of  pleasure. 

“ Why,  Miss  Arietta,”  said  he,  “ T smell 
flowers.” 

Miss  Arietta  laughed. 

‘‘No,”  she  said,  “it's  rose-water.  I've 
be’n  fixin’  it  up  with  glycerine  air 
some  other  trade  I know,  to  put  on  iny 
hands.  They  git  terrible  chapped,  this 
winter  weather.” 

“Yes,”  the  minister  agreed,  “so  my 
wife  says.” 

“Why,  look  here!”  called  Miss  Arietta, 
her  hand  upon  the  door.  “ You  wait  a 
minute,  an’  I’ll  fill  a vial  for  her;  I got 
some  right  here.” 

“Well,”  said  the  minister,  hesitatingly; 
but  he  threw  back  his  coat  again,  and 
loosed  his  comforter,  while  Arietta  ran  to 
the  cellarway  for  her  bottle,  and,  after 
much  rinsing  and  peering  through  it  at 
the  sun,  proceeded  to  fill  it  from  her 
larger  store. 

“You  tell  Mis’  Hardy  to  put  it  on 
nights,  an’  after  she's  washed  her  hands,” 
she  counselled.  “ Tell  her  I'll  drop  in  an’ 
see  how’t  works.  Tell  her  IVe  enjoyed 
your  call;  but  she  mustn't  leave  off  coinin’ 
now  it’s  cold.” 

“ She  would  have  come.”  the  minister 
explained  again,  “I  have  no  doubt;  but 
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this  question  of  the  missionary  fund 
keeps  her  much  occupied.” 

“Poor  little  creatur’s!”  said  Miss  Ar- 
ietta. Her  mind  had  flown  to  the  heathen 
on  foreign  shores.  “ Don’t  seem  ’s  if 
there  could  be  anybody  these  times  with- 
out gospel  privileges.  Makes  me  terrible 
ashamed  to  think  I ain’t  got  more’n  that 
poor  miserable  dollar  to  give.” 

“ The  widow’s  mite,”  said  the  minister, 
kindly.  Miss  Arietta  was  wrapping  the 
bottle  in  a piece  of  newspaper.  “It  is 
not  the  size  of  the  offering  that  ren- 
ders it  blessed.  Miss  Arietta.  Remember 
the  parable.” 

“There!”  said  she.  “Don’t  ye  tip  it 
over  in  your  pocket.  That  cork  ain’t 
none  too  good.  You  tell  Mis’  Hardy,  if 
she  likes  it  there’ll  be  more  where  that 
come  from.” 

The  minister  spoke  his  gentle  thanks, 
and  now  Miss  Arietta  opened  the  door. 
The  December  wind  blew  up  an  outer 
fringe  of  her  thin  hair,  and  the  minister 
also  bent  his  head  to  its  inclemency. 

“I  am  obliged,  Miss  Arietta,”  he  call- 
ed back.  “ You  ought  not  to  be  so  gen- 
erous with  your  recipe.  You  might 
sell  it.” 

Arietta,  nodding  and  smiling,  watched 
him  out  of  the  yard,  and  then  shut  the 
door  and  turned  back  to  the  warmth  of 
her  still  house.  She  liked  people.  Vis- 
itors were  like  the  wind  itself:  they 
brought  vigor  and  tidings.  But  she  was 
always  glad  when  the  wind  was  over  and 
the  visitors  had  gone.  After  she  had 
tucked  a stick  of  wood  into  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  warmed  her  hands  there,  she 
went  into  the  sitting-room  and  took  her 
low  rocker  by  the  window.  She  was  turn- 
ing sheets  that  day.  They  were  scarcely 
worn  at  all ; but  it  was  pretty  work,  and 
she  did  it  more  times  a year  than  she 
would  have  liked  to  tell.  Presently  she 
dropped  her  sowing  in  her  lap  and  be- 
gan musing  over  unhappy  India  as  the 
minister  had  described  it.  Miss  Ar- 
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letta  would  not  have  been  altogether 
willing  to  tell  the  minister  how  hard  it 
was  to  keep  from  dwelling,  in  keen  de- 
light, on  his  picture  of  foreign  lands,  nor 
how  easy  to  forget  the  pity  of  it  that 
suffering  should  invade  that  paradise  of 
warmth  and  bloom.  She  remembered  the 
heathen’s  godless  state,  and  said,  “ Poor 
creatur’s!”  But  even  at  the  utterance, 
she  knew  this  was  the  guilty  protest  of  a 
mind  secretly  in  love  with  heathendom 
itself.  She  prized  her  gospel  privileges, 
but  she  liked  also  to  be  warm,  and  her 
irrepressible  fancy  cast  up  before  her  the 
picture  of  wintry  Sundays  in  church 
when  hot  soapstones  cooled  with  the  feet 
that  sought  them,  and  heaven  itself  was 
nothing  but  a sizzling  coral  strand.  Yet 
that  way  stretched  a dangerous  latitude. 
She  caught  herself  back  to  the  old  duti- 
ful regret  that  she  could  give  so  little, 
and  took  up  her  sewing.  But  suddenly 
she  dropped  the  work  again  into  her  lap, 
and  spoke  aloud: 

“ My  land ! mebbe  that’s  the  way.” 

Immediately  she  saw  herself  making  a 
lotion  for  the  hands  and  selling  it  broad- 
cast. Arietta’s  mind  always  moved  by 
leaps,  straight  for  the  brightest  goal.  In 
that  moment  of  conception,  she  saw  her 
scheme  full  grown.  She  was  making  the 
lotion  by  quarts,  by  gallons,  in  vats  and 
reservoirs.  Her  house,  her  clothes,  were 
redolent  of  rose-water  and  sweet  essences. 
Bottles  with  printed  labels  were  on  drug- 
gists’ shelves  all  over  the  country,  and 
ladies  with  chapped  hands  were  crowding 
counters  in  throngs,  all  asking,  “ Have 
you  got  Rosy  Balm?”  That  was  to  be  its 
name.  And  all  the  profits  that  came  flow- 
ing in  would  be  put  scrupulously  into 
the  bank,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  month, 
sent  off  to  India  for  the  breaking  of 
error’s  chain. 

That  night  Miss  Arietta  slept  inter- 
mittently; hut  she  dreamed  of  rose-gar- 
dens and  dusky  maidens  on  sea-beaches 
where  the  pebbles  were  pink  beads,  and 
she  awoke  to  action.  When  her  breakfast 
dishes  were  done,  she  ran  across  the  field 
and  asked  Tommy  Beale  to  harness  up 
and  take  her  to  town;  and  there  she 
drew  five  dollars  out  of  the  savings-bank, 
and  at  the  wondering  druggist’s  stocked 
up  with  glycerine  and  rose-water  and 
the  rest. 

For  two  days  Miss  Arietta’s  kitchen 


smelled  divinely  to  her,  as  she  mixed  and 
measured.  She  seemed  to  be  living  in  an 
enchanted  spot,  and  doing  something  that 
was  going  to  turn  out  very  precious  and 
wonderful.  She  had  always  made  her 
lotion  with  a zealous  care,  but  now  she 
wrought  with  a nicety  proportionate  to 
the  greatness  of  her  task.  She  began  to 
think  of  precious  ointment,  and  got  out 
the  big  picture  Bible  to  read  the  story, 
as  if  her  own  little  every-day  Testament 
were  not  enough.  And  one  morning, 
when  the  sun  fell  on  the  winter  crust  and 
turned  it  into  a dazzle,  she  started  forth, 
carrying  a bag  filled  with  small  bottles,  all 
alike  and  neatly  labelled  in  her  fine  old- 
fashioned  hand.  Arietta  took  the  Lower 
Road  because  the  houses  there  were 
nearer  together,  and  she  was  impatient  to 
begin  to  sell.  She  could  not  remember 
having  felt  so  happy  for  years,  nor  so 
full  of  youth.  She  was  on  a track,  she 
felt,  that  might  lead  anywhere. 

The  first  place  on  the  Lower  Road  was 
Lawrence  Gilson’s,  a little  one  - story 
house,  unpainted,  but  in  summer  a pic- 
ture of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  vines  and 
tangles.  Now  it  was  a part  of  the  cold 
rigor  of  the  time,  and  when  Mrs.  Gilson 
came  to  the  door.  Miss  Arietta  was  ready 
to  say,  with  a shiver, 

“ My!  ain’t  this  winter  weather?” 

“ I guess  ’tis,”  said  Mrs.  Gilson,  “ an’ 
we’ve  all  been  down  sick  with  colds.  Come 
right  in.  I’m  terrible  glad  to  see  ye.” 

There  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen  blit 
little  Anna  May,  and  she  sat  in  a high 
chair  at  the  table,  packing  six  raisins  into 
a small  round  box  and  then  taking  them 
out  and  packing  them  over  again.  There 
was  a clove  apple  before  her,  and  an  In- 
fant Samuel  in  plaster. 

“ I let  her  have  them  out  o’  the  best 
room,”  Mrs.  Gilson  explained,  as  Miss 
Arietta  paused  to  admire  these  trophies. 
“ She’s  jest  get  tin’  over  her  cold,  an’ 
much  as  she  can  do  to  find  anything  to 
take  up  her  mind.”  She  was  tucking  a 
stick  of  wood  into  t lie  stove,  and  now  she 
turned  to  Miss  Arietta  with  a newly  wel- 
coming smile.  u Take  your  things  right 
off,”  she  bade  her.  “ Now,  don’t  you  say 
you  ain’t  come  to  pass  the  day.” 

“ I’ll  unpin  my  shawl,”  said  Arietta. 
“ No,  I can't  stop  more’n  a minute.  1 
was  only  goin’  by,  an'  I thought  I’d  drop 
in.  She’s  bo’n  real  sick,  ain’t  she?” 
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They  exchanged  a sympathetic  glance 
over  Anna  May.  She  was  a pathetic  little 
picture,  with  her  wan  face,  her  flaxen 
pigtails,  and  her  painstaking  intentness 
over  the  raisins.  Mrs.  Gilson  nodded. 

“Her  cough’s  be'n  the  worst  of  any  of 
us,”  she  said,  proudly.  “ 'Most  tore  her 
lo  pieces.  I thought  one  time  ’twas 
whoopin’-cough,  but  the  doctor  says 
it’s  spasmotic.” 

They  talked  on  for  a time,  while  the 
wood  blazed  and  the  stove  reddened,  and 
finally  Miss  Arietta  pinned  her  shawl  and 
rose  to  go.  Then  she  opened  her  bag. 
Anna  May  was  looking  at  her  for  the  first 
time.  Her  blue  eyes  glistened  with  some- 
thing like  expectation.  In  spite  of  her- 
self, Miss  Arietta  spoke  and  said  the 
word  she  had  not  premeditated. 

“ What  you  s’pose  I got  in  this  bag?” 
she  asked,  softly.  Her  own  eyes  gleamed 
as  brightly  as  the  child’s. 

Anna  May  shook  her  head. 

“ Well,”  said  Miss  Arietta,  “ I got  a 
little  bottle  o’  suthin’  I fixed  up  to  rub 
on  folk's  hands.  I’m  goin’  to  give  it  to 
you.  Mebbe  you’ll  let  mother  have  a mite 
’fore  she  goes  to  bed,  an’  when  you  git  out 
si  id  in’,  it  ’ll  be  nice  for  you,  too.  It 
smells  real  good.”  She  set  the  bottle  on 
the  table  beside  the  Infant  Samuel,  and 
hurried  out. 

“ Now,  ain't  you  kind!”  Mrs.  Gilson 
was  calling  after  her,  down  the  path;  but 
M iss  Arietta  only  waved  her  mittened 
hand  and  hurried  on.  She  was  muttering 
to  herself : 

44  If  I ain’t  a fool ! Poor  little  crcatur’, 
though!  Well,  it's  only  one  bottle  any- 
ways. I’ve  got  plenty  left.”  She  put  up 
her  head  again  and  quickened  her  steps. 

Old  It  body  came  next.  She  lived  alone 
in  another  little  house,  one  that  was 
adorned  neither  by  summer  nor  winter. 
There  was  no  answer  to  Miss  Arietta’s 
knock,  and  she  went  in.  Old  Rhody  sat 
by  the  fire,  gaunt  and  gray. 

She  began  at  once,  in  her  high  voice 
full  of  wailing  circumflexes: 

“ I says  to  myself,  there  won’t  be  a sou) 
come  into  the  house  this  day.  I dun’no’ 
what  possessed  you  to  start  out  this 
weather,  but  now  you’re  here.  Arietta 
Black,  you  jest  set  down  there  in  that 
chair  an’  tell  me  what's  goin'  on  in  the 
world.  I dun'no’  no  more’n  if  this  was 
the  tomb  an'  I was  walled  up  in  it.” 


Miss  Arietta  threw  off  her  shawl  at  once 
and  put  down  her  bag. 

“You  pretty  lame,  Rhody ?”  she  in- 
quired warmly. 

“ Pretty  lame  ? I guess  I be.  I’m  so 
lame  I can’t  git  from  kitchen  to  pantry 
without  hollerin’  right  out,  as  if  some- 
body’s jabbin’  a knife  into  me.  Took  me 
two  hours  by  the  clock  this  mornin’  to 
git  my  work  done  up,  an’  you  can  guess 
how  much  I have,  livin’  alone  so.” 

Miss  Arietta  was  beaming  through  her 
glasses. 

“ Ain’t  there  suthin’  I can  do,  now  I’m 
here?”  she  inquired.  “ Stir  up  some  bis- 
cuits or  a batch  o’  pies?” 

“No!  no!  makes  me  nervous  as  a 
witch  to  have  anybody  messin’  round 
amongst  my  things.  No,  you  se’  down 
an’  tell  me  what’s  goin’  on  in  the  world. 

I might  as  well  be  dead,  for  all  I hear.” 

Miss  Arietta  began  with  the  upper  end 
of  the  town,  and  took  the  houses  in  turn. 
She  told  about  Jabez  Lane’s  steer,  and 
Mary  Dwight’s  new  melodeon.  She  had 
plenty  of  news,  for  her  own  house  was  a 
centre  of  social  intercourse.  Rhody  lis- 
tened greedily.  No  one  came  to  see  her, 
as  she  said,  and  she  was  too  poor  to  take 
the  county  paper.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
Miss  Arietta  rose  and  threw  on  her  shawl, 

“ Mebbe  I’ll  be  in  again  next  week,”  she 
said.  “You  heard  from  Lucy  lately?” 

“ She  writes  pretty  reg’lar,”  said 
Rhody,  gloomily.  “ But  I dun’no’  when  ’t 
'll  stop.  She’s  nothin’  but  a niece  by  mar- 
riage, an’  you  can’t  expect  folks  to  act  as 
if  they  were  your  own.  Last  Christmas 
she  sent  me  a half  a dozen  handkerchers, 
as  nice  as  ever  you  see,  with  a letter  work- 
ed in  the  corner.  I don't  look  for  nothin’ 
this  year.  Don’t  expect  nothin’,  I say, 
an’  ye  won’t  be  disappointed.” 

Miss  Arietta  opened  her  bag  with  a 
snap.  Her  mouth  curled  scornfully,  but 
that  was  for  her  own  infirmity  of  purpose. 

“ 'Tain’t  quite  Christmas,”  she  said, 
rapidly,  as  if  she  were  ashamed,  “but 
mebbe  I shouldn’t  git  round  jest  then. 

So  I brought  you  this  little  vial,  Rhody. 
Mebbe  't  'll  keep  your  hands  kinder  nice 
an’  smooth,  doin’  your  housework  an’  all.” 

Rhody  took  the  neat  bottle  and  looked 
at  it  with  a softened  gaze. 

“ Well,  if  that  ain’t  complete!”  she  said. 
“You’re  real  good,  Arietta.  What  made 
you  think  on’t  ?’’ 
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M iss  Arietta  was  getting  out  of  the 
door  as  fast  as  possible. 

“ I'll  be  over  next  week,”  she  called. 
“ I’ll  bring  my  knittin’  an’  we’ll  have  a 
dish  o’  discourse.” 

This  section  of  the  Lower  Road  was 
familiarly  known  as  Lonesome  Hill,  be- 
cause each  of  the  four  houses  had  but  one 
inmate.  The  next  was  Uncle  Blake’s,  and 
there  Miss  Arietta  was  sure  of  a response. 
Uncle  Blake  came  at  once  to  the  door, 
and  she  hesitated,  seeing  his  white  shirt- 
front  and  scrupulous  silk  stock. 

“You  got  company?”  she  asked. 

Uncle  Blake  laughed,  a little  dry  note. 
He  was  a tall  old  man  with  a noble 
profile. 

“ No,  no,”  he  answered ; “ walk  right  in. 
You  see  I was  dressed  up,  didn’t  ye? 
Well,  so  I be.  Se’  down,  an’  I’ll  tell  ye 
what  put  it  into  my  head.” 

She  took  the  Boston  rocker  by  the 
hearth,  and  Uncle  Blake  sank  into  his 
own  armchair.  The  room  was  beautiful 
in  its  cleanliness  and  order. 

“Ye  see,”  he  continued,  “ passon  asked 
me  to  come  over  to  dinner  to-day;  but 
that  wa  n’t  why  I dressed  up.  I done  it 
the  minute  I got  my  chores  done  up.  I 
kinder  wanted  to.  Arietta  Black,” — he 
ro*o,  and  looked  down  upon  her  in  a 
proud  dignity,  — “Arietta  Black,  Urn 
eighty-five  year  old  to-day.” 

Miss  Arietta  also  rose.  She  put  out 
her  hand,  and  he  shook  it  solemnly. 
Then,  having  pledged  the  day,  they  sat 
graved v down  again. 

“ Eighty-five !”  repeated  the  old  man. 
His  face  took  on  the  musing  look,  reflect- 
ed from  his  meditations  of  the  hour  be- 
fore. “ I’ve  seen  a good  deal.  Arietta.” 

“ I guess  you  have.”  Miss  Arietta’s 
eyes  were  wet.  She  thought  of  the  dead 
days  she  had  loved,  and  knew  that  he 
also  had  been  a neighborly  witness  of 
them.  “ Well,  I hope  you'll  have  a good 
spell  yet.” 

“ I dun’no’  why  I shouldn't,”  said  the 
old  man.  “ I'm  as  lively  as  a cricket. 
1 fried  me  some  cakes  this  mornim,  for 
my  breakfast,  an'  I eat  ’em,  too.  Mebhe 
I shall  see  a good  many  more  winters. 
Mebhe  I sha'n't.  I'm  livin'  on  borrered 
time.  But  I'm  thankful  for’t.  Arietta. 
I'm  thankful.” 

“You  remember  grnndsir,  don't  you?” 
asked  Miss  Arietta.  “ Tie  was  older  ’n 
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you  be,  by  a good  ten  year,  as  I re- 
member him.  He’d  kep’  everything  but 
his  hearin’.” 

Uncle  Blake’s  face  creased  into  a rem- 
iniscent smile. 

“ ’Twas  he  that  used  to  set  up  ’most  all 
night  to  see  what  time  I went  home  from 
Adelaide  True’s,”  he  rejoined.  “ I used 
to  do  ’most  every  which  way  to  outwit 
him.  Well,  he  needn’t  ha’  troubled  him- 
self. I never  got  her.” 

“ She  married  Elder  Hale,  didn’t  she?” 
asked  Miss  Arietta,  swaying  back  and 
forth,  in  a pleasant  muse  of  recollection. 
“ ’Twas  her  grandson  that  preached  down 
to  Sudleigh,  t’other  Sunday.” 

“ Yes,”  agreed  the  old  man, — “ yes. 
There  ain’t  nobody  to  carry  on  my  name. 
But  I’ll  carry  it  myself,”  he  added, 
presently,  looking  up  with  his  warm 
smile.  “ I ain’t  hurt  it  much  yet,  an’  I 
don’t  believe  I shall  now.  It  ’ll  last  as 
long  as  my  headstone  does,  an’  mebhe 
somebody  ’ll  be  glad  to  hear  it  in  the 
next  world.” 

They  went  hand  in  hand  over  the 
backward  track  of  the  town  life.  Miss 
Arietta  had  heard  so  many  stories  of  the 
olden  time  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
were  of  an  equal  age  with  him,  and  that 
they  were  walking  along  a pleasant  road 
among  shadowy  scenes,  unchanging  now 
forever,  and  so  incapable  of  hurting  them 
any  more.  For  they  could  reject  the  ill 
of  those  ultimate  times  and  revive  only 
the  good.  The  clock  struck,  and  Miss 
Arietta  rose. 

“ If  you're  goin’  to  passon's,”  she  said, 
“ you’ll  have  to  bo  gittin’  along.  So  must 
I,  too.  See  here.  Uncle  Blake,  I dun’no’s 
you  care  anything  about  birthday  pres- 
ents. I never  had  but  one  in  my  life. 
That’s  when  I was  seventeen,  an’  I set  the 
world  by  it.  Here,  yon  take  this.  It’s  a 
kind  of  a lotion  for  your  hands.  I gi’n 
Mis’  Hardy  some  jest  like  it,  t’other  day. 
You  tell  her  you’ve  got  some,  too.” 

“Well,”  said  Uncle  Blake,  “I  never!” 
He  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  bottle  in  his  hand.  Miss  Arietta,  who 
had  meant  only  to  be  kind,  was  amazed 
at  finding  that  she  had  been  something 
more  to  a degree  she  could  not  under- 
stand. “ I don’t  know,”  continued  Uncle 
Blake,  slowly,  “ as  I've  had  such  a present 
sence  I was  twenty-one.  I had  one  then. 
Adelaide  True  was  out  by  the  wall  that 
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day,  when  I went  by,  an’  she  reached  over 
an’  gi’n  me  a Provence  rose.  This — I be  - 
lieve to  my  soul.  Arietta,  you’ve  put  rose 
into  this,  too.” 

The  tears  were  in  Arietta’s  eyes. 

“ It’s  Rosy  Balm,”  she  said,  with  a 
brisk  cheerfulness.  “ That’s  what  I call 
it — Rosy  Balm.  You  use  it.  Uncle  Blake. 
Good-by.  Lc’s  shake  hands  once  more, 
for  sake  of  old  times.  Good-by.” 

Hurrying  along  the  road,  with  her  head 
down,  she  took  up  a corner  of  her  shawl 
and  wiped  her  eyes. 

“Law!”  she  said,  smiling  and  crying 
at  once.  “ I should  think  I wa’n’t  more 
’n  two  year  old. — Why,  Jane  Dunham, 
that  you  ?” 

Jane  lived  in  the  next  house,  but  she 
was  speeding  along  in  her  best  bonnet 
and  shawl,  a small  neat  woman  with  a 
round  face  and  young,  pathetic  eyes. 
Jane  caught  Arietta’s  hand,  as  it  lay 
under  her  shawl,  and  held  it.  She  was  all 
sensibility,  and  quick  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  Why  she  did  not  know,  nor  did 
Arietta:  but  every  one  was  used  to  Jane 
Dunham’s  kindly  tears. 

“ You  cornin’  to  pass  the  day,  ’Letta?” 
she  asked.  “ I was  goin’  on  down  to  the 
Corners  to  git  me  some  samples,  but  I’d 
ruther  by  half  turn  back  home  an’  set 
with  you.” 

“ No,  no,  I’m  full  o’  business.  I've 
talked  away  most  o’  the  mornin’  a’ready. 
Look-a-herc,  Jane.  I got  suthin’  here  in 
my  bag.”  She  made  her  way  out  into 
the  snow  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
set  her  bag  on  a stump,  to  open  it.  Jane 
was  instantly  by  her  side,  her  bright 
<yes  questioning. 

“ Rosy  Balm!”  she  read,  taking  the 
bottle  and  holding  it  at  a comfortable 
distance.  “Land  sakes,  ’Letta!  what’s 
that  r 

Arietta's  eyes  were  shining.  Now  at 
last  she  seemed  to  have  entered  on  the 
fruitage  of  her  plan. 

“ It's  some  trade  I mixed  up  for 
chapped  hands.”  she  explained.  “ It’s  got 
glycerine  in  it  an’  rose-water — ” 

“ ’Tain’t  that  old  receipt  Aunt  Silvy 
used  to  be  so  private  about  !” 

“ Yes,  ’tis.  I found  it  in  her  desk,  arter 
she  died.  Didn't  I over  tell  you  that? 
Well,  I found  it,  an’  I used  it,  an’  mine’s 
jest  as  good  11s  her’n." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  a knowing 


triumph.  They  had  both  had  long  ex- 
perience of  Aunt  Silvy.  It  had  not  scorn- 
ed that  the  cleverest  could  outwit  her, 
even  after  death. 

“ You  remember  how  we  used  to  go 
there  to  tea?”  asked  Jane.  “ Little  mites 
we  were,  an’  scared  eenamost  to  death, 
she  was  so  toppin’  with  us.  There  was 
one  arternoon  we  made  poppy  dolls  an’  tea 
sets  in  the  gardin  an’  she  ketched  us — ” 

“An’  said  them  were  the  very  poppies 
she  was  savin’  for  seed !” 

Their  faces  creased  into  a wrinkled 
mirth.  They  were  two  staid  elderly 
women  standing  by  a snow-bank,  with 
the  mind’s  eye  fixed  upon  a sunny  past. 

“ You  remember  the  time  when  she  told 
you  to  git  me  a cooky  out  o’  the  parlor 
eluset — ” 

“ An’  I went  in  an’  sliced  us  both  off  a 
junk  o’  fruit-cake  an’  hid  it  under  my 
tyer!  I guess  I do.” 

“ If  ever  there  was  two  tykes,  ’Letta,” 
said  Jane,  with  relish,  “ ’twas  you  an’  me. 
To  think  you’ve  got  that  receipt,  too, 
arter  all  these  years.” 

Arietta  spoke  immediately,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  her  that  her  voice  came  forth  with- 
out her  will : 

“You  take  it,  Jane.  You  take  this 
vial.  ’Twill  kinder  bring  back  old  times, 
an’  it  ’ll  keep  your  hands  good,  too.”  She 
shut  her  bag,  and  strode  out  in  the 
road  again. 

Jane  followed.  Her  eyes  were  wet  with 
tears. 

“ You  didn’t  come  ’way  up  here  to  give 
this  to  me,  ’Letta?'’  she  asked,  meltingly. 

“You  keep  it,”  Arietta  counselled, 
moving  on  her  way.  “ It’s  got  a real  good 
smell.  I guess  ’twill  bring  back  some  o’ 
them  old  times.” 

“Come  down  next  week,”  Jane  was 
calling,  and  Arietta  nodded  and  waved 
her  hand. 

At  this  point  Arietta  omitted  to  scorn 
herself.  She  tried  to  act  as  if  she  had 
meant  to  do  nothing  in  the  world  but 
come  out  and  give  away  bottles  that  were 
made  to  sell.  Arrived  at  the  Veaseys’ 
house,  she  passed  it  with  a fleeting  glance. 
They  were  old-maid  sisters  who  would 
skin  a flint  or  split  a shilling.  Then  there 
was  M iss  Susannah  Means,  who  lived 
alone  with  her  brother  and  did  good 
works.  She  was  sitting  by  the  window, 
a faded  little  woman  with  an  eager  glance, 
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and  all  one  sandy  color  from  hair  to  skin. 
Arietta  opened  the  side  door  and  walked 
in  upon  her,  and  Susannah  glanced  up 
warmly  without  moving  otherwise. 

“ Set  right  down,”  she  said,  in  her  high 
treble.  “ Lay  off  your  things.  I ain’t  got 
a minute  to  give,  or  I’d  take  ’em  for  ye.” 

“ For  the  ‘and  sake,  Susannah,”  said 
Arietta,  advancing  upon  her,  “ what  you 
doin’?” 

Scraps  of  coarse  lace  lay  in  Susannah’s 
lap,  with  knots  of  bright-red  worsted. 

“ I’m  runnin’  up  some  candy-bags  for 
the  tree,”  she  explained,  stabbing  her 
needle  in  and  out.  “ Do  lay  off  your 
things.  I’m  worried  to  death,  too.  They 
say  there’s  two  families — them  miserable 
Hendersons  landed  at  the  poor-farm  this 
week,  an’  six  child’en  between  ’em,  an’  if 
they  go  to  the  tree  like’s  not  there  won’t 
be  a present  for  ’em,  less’n  we  can  scrape 
up  suthin’.” 

Miss  Arietta’s  mittened  hand  was  at 
her  bag.  Her  eyes  gleamed  defiantly  be- 
hind their  glasses. 

“ Law,  Susannah,  don’t  you  be  con- 
cerned,” she  said.  “ Here’s  suthin’.  You 
look-a-here.”  One  after  another  she  took 
out  six  bottles,  and  pushing  back  the 
worsted  on  the  table,  ranged  them  there 
in  a soldierly  row.  Susannah  looked  up 
over  her  glasses,  and  then  took  one  of 
them  in  her  hand. 

“ Rosy  Balm,”  she  read.  “ What  kind 
o’  trade  is  that.  Arietta?” 

“ It’s  a nice  scented  wash  to  put  on 
your  hands,”  returned  Arietta,  proudly. 
“ You  can  tie  some  slips  .o’  paper  on  ’em 
an’  mark  ’em  for  them  poor  little  crea- 
tur’s  that  ain’t  got  nothin’  else.  Mebbe 
they’d  like  a jumpin’-jack  or  a doll;  but 
ye  have  to  give  what  ye  can,  an’  I made 
this,  an’  I can’t  make  nothin’  else.  Good 
day,  Susannah.” 

But  Susannah  was  sitting  in  a pleasant 
dream,  holding  the  bottle  in  her  hand  and 
saying  to  herself: 

“ Rosy  Balm ! Forever ! Rosy  Balm  !” 

Arietta  saw  that  there  were  visions  be- 
fore her  of  little  paupers  in  winter  quar- 
ters, soothing  rough  hands  and  smelling 
at  the  bottles.  She  had  done  well.  Yet 
again  she  tried  not  to  jeer  at  herself, 
though  her  bag  was  very  light.  Ar- 
ietta stopped  at  the  fence  on  the  way 
out,  and  rested  the  bag  there  while  she 
sought  within  it. 


“ One  bottle !”  she  ejaculated.  “ Well, 
if  I’d  ha’  known — ” but  if  she  had  known, 
would  it  have  been  different  ? Her  mouth 
widened  in  a whimsical  smile,  and  again 
she  spoke:  “ I might  as  well  give  this 
away,  quick’s  ever  I can,  so’s  not  to  break 
my  record.  No,  I won’t,  either.  I'll  he 
whipped  if  I will.  I’ll  sell  it,  or  I’ll 
die  for’t.” 

“Ride?”  called  Cap’n  Tom. 

He  pulled  up  at  the  gate,  in  his  shabby 
old  wagon  and  waited  for  her.  The 
cap’n  was  a thin  man  with  a lean  face,  a 
satirical  mouth,  and  about  his  eyes  cer- 
tain lines  that  nobody  liked.  Yet  they 
liked  the  cap’n.  He  had  a great  fund  of 
dry  humor;  but  he  was  a stingy  man.  He 
owned  it  frankly. 

“ I set  the  world  by  money,”  he  often 
said.  “ I like  to  see  it  roll  up  same’s 
a boy  loves  to  roll  a snowball.  ’Tain’t 
much  importance,  snow  nor  money  nei- 
ther, but  it’s  terrible  excitin’  to  see 
’em  grow.”  His  title  came  from  that, 
and  clung  to  him.  He  was  a captain 
of  swift  enterprise. 

“ I’m  goin’  along  home,”  said  Arietta, 
pausing  with  her  foot  on  the  step. 

“ So’m  I.  Git  in.  How  are  ye, 
’Letta?”  he  asked,  when  they  were  jog- 
ging along. 

“ I dun’no’,”  returned  Arietta,  reck- 
lessly. “ I’m  pretty  well  in  health,  but 
I’ve  got  reason  to  think  my  mind’s  af- 
fected. I guess  I’m  a born  fool.” 

The  cap’n  flicked  his  horse  and  chuckled. 

“ Common  complaint,”  said  he. 

“ Cap’n,”  began  Arietta,  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  experience,  “ I’m  goin’  to  tell  you 
suthin’,  an’  if  you  ever  pass  it  on  to  any- 
body else,  I’ll  set  your  barn  afire.  My 
brother  Tom  used  to  say  you  was  the 
closest-mouthed  feller  in  the  county.” 

“ I guess  that’s  right,”  said  the  cap’n, 
with  pride.  “Close-fisted  an’  close- 
mouthed. That’s  right.” 

Then  Miss  Arietta  began  and  told  him 
the  story  of  her  day.  He  did  not  speak, 
and  she  turned  and  looked  at  him.  The 
cap’n  was  shaking  silently. 

“ I s’pose  you  think  it’s  funny,”  said 
Arietta,  smiling  herself  unwillingly. 
“ Well,  mebbe  ’tis;  but  if  you  was  the  one 
to  do  it,  you’d  laugh  out  o’  t’other  side 
o’  your  mouth.” 

“Took  ’em  out  to  sell,  did  ye?”  asked 
the  cap’n. 
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“ Yes,  I took  ’em  out  to  sell.” 

“ An’  gi’n  ’em  all  away  ?” 

“All  but  one  bottle.  You  needn’t  ask 
for’t,  cap’n.  I wouldn’t  give  it  away  for 
love  nor  money.” 

The  cap’n  was  silent  for  a moment. 
Then  he  said, 

“You  take  the  reins,  Arietta.”  He  un- 
buttoned his  coat,  thrust  a hand  deep  into 
his  pocket,  and  brought  out  a roll  of 
bills.  “Arietta,”  said  the  cap’n,  slowly, 
“ last  week  I sold  a yoke  of  oxen.  To-day 
I driv’  over  to  git  my  pay.  You  pass  me 
out  that  trade.” 

He  took  the  reins,  and  Arietta  sought 
within  her  bag  and  gave  him  her  last 
vial.  The  cap’n  took  it  gravely,  held  it 
far  off  and  read  the  title,  “ Rosy  Balm.” 
Then  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  pulled  a 
bank-note  from  his  roll,  and  passed  it  to 
her.  After  that  he  tucked  the  money 
into  his  pocket  and  buttoned  it  up  again. 
“ I dun’no’.  Arietta,”  said  he,  “ as  I ever 
give  any  money  to  foreign  missions;  but 
if  you  want  to  turn  that  in,  you  can.  I 
dun’no’s  ever  I heerd  anything  that 
pleased  me  more’n  your  goin’  out  ped- 


dlin’. I’m  a close  man,  but  it’s  wuth  that 
amount  o’  money  to  me.” 

Arietta  sat  looking  at  the  bill,  in  bright 
amaze. 

“ My  land,  cap’n,”  she  said*  at  length. 
“You  know  what  you’ve  gi’n  me?  It’s  a 
five-dollar  bill.” 

Instinctively  he  turned  to  look  at  it, 
and  Arietta  laid  her  hand  upon  the  reins. 

“ Here,”  she  called,  in  high  excitement ; 
“ you  lemme  git  right  out  an’  go  in 
an’  hand  it  over  to  passon.”  She  was 
out  over  the  wheel  before  the  horse  had 
stopped.  There  she  faced  the  cap’n, 
flushed  and  smiling.  “ I dun’no’s  I could 
ha’  trusted  ye  through  that  strip  o’  woods, 
cap’n,”  she  called.  “ You  might  ha’  re- 
pented an’  ketched  it  away  from  me. 
Much  obleeged  to  ye.  Good-by.” 

She  sped  up  the  path  to  the  minister’s 
door,  and  the  cap’n  drove  on  chuck- 
ling. He  was  the  poorer  by  five  dollars, 
and  there  was  a small  sore  spot  in  his 
heart.  But  he  reflected  on  the  story,  and 
laughed  again. 

“ Rosy  Balm !”  he  wheezed,  and  pon- 
dered. “ Rosy  Balm !” 


The  Dead  Love 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 


THE  sun  upon  the  evening  way. 

It  burned  a dismal  red, 

As  on  the  road  where  shadows  lay, 
A ghostly  woman  sped. 

“ It  wounded  me  by  night  and  day 
Ere  it  would  die,”  she  said. 

Within  her  arms  a dead  Love  lay, 

Close  nestled  as  in  sleep; 

She  held  it  in  a mother-way, 

Yet  silence  could  not  keep — 
u It  wounded  me,”  she  oft  would  say, 
“Ere  death  its  soul  could  reap.” 


Yea,  on  her  breast  so  smooth  and  white. 
Like  red  wine  on  the  snow. 

The  wound  had  gaped  upon  the  night; 

She  had  not  seemed  to  know, 

But  when  the  morning  came  with  light 
She  looked,  and  it  was  so. 

Far,  far  upon  the  shadow-road, 

’Mid  shapes  all  thin  and  stark. 

The  wound  upon  her  breast  it  glowed 
Like  to  a dying  spark 
That  fades  upon  its  last  abode, 

And  melts  into  the  dark. 
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A LL  forms  of  literature  probably  hold 
a great  deal  more  meaning  than 
* **  people  commonly  get  out  of  them; 
but  prose  may  be  likened  to  a cup  which 
one  can  easily  see  to  the  bottom  of, 
though  it  is  often  deeper  an<f  fuller  than 
it  looks ; while  verse  is  the  fount  through 
which  thought  and  feeling  continually 
bubble  from  the  heart  of  things.  The 
sources  that  underlie  all  life  may  be  find- 
ing vent  in  a rhyme  where  the  poet  imag- 
ined he  was  breathing  some  little,  super- 
ficial vein  of  his  own;  but  in  the  reader 
he  may  unawares  have  reached  the  wells 
of  inmost  passion,  and  given  them  release. 
The  reader  may  himself  live  with  a cer- 
tain verse,  and  be  aware  of  it  now  and 
then  merely  as  a teasing  iterance  that 

From  some  odd  corner  of  the  mind 

Beats  time  to  nothing  in  the  brain. 

But  suddenly  some  experience,  or  perhaps 
the  exfoliation  of  the  outer  self  through 
the  falling  away  of  the  withered  years, 
shall  open  him  to  its  vital  and  cosmical 
significance.  He  shall  know  then  that  it 
is  not  an  idle  whisper  of  song,  but  a mes- 
sage to  his  soul  from  the  senate  where 
the  immortals  gather  in  secular  counsel, 
and  muse  the  wisdom  of  all  the  centuries 
since  humanity  came  to  its  earliest  con- 
sciousness. The  bearer  of  the  message 
may  not  have  known  it  in  the  translation 
which  it  wears  to  the  receiver;  each  must 
read  it  in  his  own  tongue,  and  read  mean- 
ing into  it;  perhaps  it  always  takes  two 
to  make  a poet,  and  singer  and  listener 
are  the  twin  spheres  that  form  one  star. 

A valued  correspondent  of  ours,  one  of 
those  whose  letters  are  oftener  than  we 
should  like  to  own  fraught  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  most  fortunate  inspira- 
tions, believes  himself  to  have  been  recent- 
ly the  confidant  of  the  inner  sense  of 
certain  lines  in  a familiar  poem  of  Long- 
fellow’s. Its  refrain  had,  from  the  first 
reading,  chanted  in  the  outer  chamber 
of  his  ear,  but  suddenly,  the  other  day, 
it  sang  to  his  soul  with  a newly  realized 
purport  in  the  words, 

A boy's  will  is  the  wind’s  will. 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 

thoughts. 


The  words  are,  as  the  poet  promptly 
declares,  the  burden  of  a Lapland  song, 
which  “ is  haunting  his  memory  still,” 
which  “ murmurs  and  whispers  still,” 
which  “ is  singing  and  saying  still,”  | 
which  “ is  mournful,”  and  “ sweet,”  and 
“ fitful,”  and  " fatal,”  and  “ strange,”  and 
“ beautiful.”  Yet  ho  seems  not  to  have 
known,  as  our  friend  now  thinks  he  him- 
self knows,  that  they  express  a difference, 
unrecognized  hitherto,  between  youth  and 
age,  and  rightfully  attribute  to  the  young 
a steadfastness  and  persistence  in  objects 
and  ideals  formerly  supposed  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  the  old.  In  other 
words,  they  have  precipitated  into  his 
consciousness  a truth  unwittingly  held  in 
solution  by  both  the  poets  in  their  verse. 
Or,  if  it  was  conveyed  to  him  by  their 
sensible  connivance  he  is  the  first  who 
has  been  made  its  repository.  Or,  if  he 
cannot  claim  an  exclusive  property  in  the 
revelation,  it  is  now  his,  in  his  turn,  by 
that  sad  right  of  seniority  whose  advan- 
tages are  not  ours  till  there  are  few  or 
none  left  to  contest  them  with  us.  One 
lias  not  been  promoted  to  them  because 
of  any  merit  or  achievement;  one  has 
simply  lived  into  them;  and  how  much 
of  one  has  died  in  the  process  of  survival! 
The  lines  speak  to  our  friend’s  age  a 
language  which  his  youth  could  not  have 
understood,  and  it  is  because  he  is  no 
longer  young  that  he  perceives  how  long 
the  thoughts  of  youth  were,  and  how 
brief  the  thoughts  of  age.  f 

He  had  always  fancied  that  his  later 
years  should  be  a time  of  repose  in  the 
faiths,  loves,  and  joys  through  which  he 
realized  himself.  But  nothing  apparently 
was  farther  from  the  fact.  Such  length 
of  thoughts  as  he  had,  such  abiding 
pleasures,  such  persistent  hopes,  were 
from  his  youth;  and  the  later  sort  were 
as  the  leaves  of  the  tree  to  the  tree  it- 
self. lie  put  them  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  an  epoch,  a season,  and  they  dropped 
from  him  at  the  close.  In  as  great  bit- 
terness as  is  consonant  with  his  tempera- 
ment he  has  asked  us  why  youth  should 
ever  have  been  deemed  fickle  and  age 
constant,  when  so  precisely  the  contrary 
is  true.  Youth,  he  owns,  is  indeed  full 
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of  vain  endeavors  and  of  enterprises  that 
come  to  nothing,  but  it  is  far  more  fixed 
than  age  in  its  aspirations.  His  aspira- 
tions change  now  with  such  rapidity  that 
they  seem  different  not  only  from  year 
to  year,  but  from  month  to  month,  from 
day  to  day.  He  has  not  merely  dis- 
carded his  old  ideals,  he  loathes  them. 
He  used  to  like  going  out  to  dinner,  above 
all  things;  and  he  was  fond  of  lunches, 
even  of  afternoon  teas;  but  in  a day, 
in  an  hour,  such  delights  became  weari- 
nesses and  vexations  of  spirit.  Formerly 
he  enjoyed  travel  with  all  its  necessary 
concomitants.  It  amused  him  to  check 
his  baggage  and  depart  from  stations, 
to  arrive  at  hotels  and  settle  himself  in 
new  rooms;  the  very  domiciliation  in 
sleeping-cars,  or  the  domestication  in 
diners,  had  a charm  which  was  apparent- 
ly perennial;  a trip  in  a river  boat  was 
rapture;  an  ocean  voyage  was  ecstasy. 
The  succession  of  strange  faces,  new 
minds,  was  an  unfailing  interest,  and 
there  was  no  occurrence,  in  or  out  of  the 
ordinary,  which  did  not  give  him  release 
from  self  and  form  a true  recreation. 
The  theatre  does  not  amuse  him  now, 
though  the  time  has  been,  and  lately, 
for  the  curtain,  when  it  rose  on  a play, 
new  or  old,  to  lift  his  spirit  with  it,  and 
to  hold  him  entranced  till  its  fall.  As 
for  the  circus,  he  once  rejoiced  in  all  its 
feats ; performing  elephants  could  not 
bore  him,  nor  acts  of  horsemanship  stale 
its  infinite  variety.  But  the  time  has 
come  abruptly  when  the  smell  of  the  saw- 
dust, or  the  odor  of  the  trodden  weed, 
mixed  with  the  aroma  of  ice-cold  lemon- 
ade, is  a stench  in  his  nostrils. 

These  changes  of  ideal  have  occurred, 
not  through  the  failure  of  any  powers 
that  he  can  note  in  himself,  but  as  part 
of  the  great  change  from  youth  to  age, 
which  he  thinks  is  far  greater  morally 
than  physically.  He  is  still  fairly  strong; 
he  has  not  lost  his  appetite  or  the  teeth 
to  gratify  it;  he  can  walk  his  miles,  al- 
ways rather  two  than  ten,  and  rest  re- 
freshed from  them;  except  that  he  does 
not  like  to  kill  things,  he  could  trudge 
the  whole  day  through  fields  and  woods 
with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder;  though  he 
does  not  golf,  and  cannot  know  whether 
or  no  it  would  bore  him,  he  likes  to  wield 
the  axe  and  the  scythe  in  the  groves  and 
meadows  of  his  summer  place.  When  he 


stretches  himself  on  the  breast  of  the 
mother  alike  of  flesh  and  grass,  it  is  with 
a delicious  sense  of  her  restorative  pow- 
ers, and  no  fear  of  rheumatism.  If  he 
rests  a little  longer  than  he  once  used, 
he  is  much  more  rested  when  he  rises 
from  his  repose. 

His  body  rejoices  still  in  its  experi- 
ences, but  not  his  soul:  it  is  not  inter- 
ested; it  does  not  care  to  have  known 
its  experiences,  or  wish  to  repeat  them. 
For  this  reason  he  thinks  that  it  is  his 
spirit  which  is  superannuated,  while  its 
“ muddy  vesture  of  decay  ” is  in  very 
tolerable  repair.  His  natural  man  is  still 
comparatively  young,  and  lives  on  in  the 
long,  long  thoughts  of  youth;  but  his 
supernatural  man  has  aged,  with  certain 
moral  effects  which  alarm  his  doubts  of 
the  pleasures  he  once  predicated  of 
eternity.  “ If  it  is  going  to  be  like  this 
with  me!"  he  says  to  himself,  and  shrinks 
from  supplying  the  responsive  clause  of 
his  conditional. 

But  mainly  his  mind  turns  upon  itself 
in  contemplation  of  its  earthly  meta- 
morphoses, in  which  it  hardly  knows  it- 
self for  the  mind  of  the  same  man.  Its 
apprehensions  are  for  the  time  when  hav- 
ing exhausted  all  the  differences  it  shall 
care  for  none;  but  meanwhile  it  is  in- 
terested in  noting  the  absurdity  of  that 
conventional  view  of  age  as  the  period 
of  fixed  ideals.  It  may  be  the  period  of 
fixed  habits,  of  those  helpless  iterances 
which  imply  no  intentions  or  purposes; 
but  it  is  not  the  period  in  which  the  mind 
continues  in  this  or  that  desire,  and 
strives  for  its  fulfilment.  The  same  poet 
who  sang  at  second  hand  those  words  of 
the  Lapland  song, 

The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 

thoughts, 

erred,  to  our  friend's  sense,  in  singing  of 

The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow. 

He  believes  the  reverse  would  rightly 
characterize  the  heart  of  youth  and  the 
heart  of  age.  Age  is  not  slow  in  its 
mental  motions;  it  is  hurried  and  anx- 
ious, with  that  awful  mystical  apprehen- 
sion of  the  swift-coming  moment  when 
time  shall  be  no  more,  and  nothing  but 
eternity  shall  be  left.  It  is  not  subdued; 
its  heart  is  hot  with  rebellion  against 
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the  inevitable.  But  for  youth  there  is 
no  inevitable;  there  is  no  conclusion,  no 
catastrophe,  which  it  may  not  hope  to 
escape;  and  so  it  is  patient  of  chances, 
it  is  glad  of  them.  Its  heart  is  not  rest- 
less, it  is  quite  at  peace  in  the  bosom 
which  is  secure  of  all  the  time  there  is. 

Our  friend  believes  that  a variety  of 
popular  superstitions  will  fall  at  the 
recognition  of  the  truth  in  this  matter, 
and  none  more  finally  than  that  which 
attributes  to  the  junior  partner  the  un- 
happiness of  those  marriages  in  which 
youth  and  crabbed  age  try  to  live  to- 
gether. In  such  hazardous  unions  the 
junior  partner  is,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  of  the  sex  which  has  the  re- 
pute of  a generic  fickleness,  as  well 
as  the  supposed  volatility  of  its  fewer 
years.  Probably  repute  wrongs  it  as 
much  in  one  respect  as  in  the  other,  but 
our  friend  contends  only  for  greater 
justice  to  it  in  the  last.  In  the  light 
that  he  has  come  into,  he  holds  that 
where  such  unions  are  unhappy,  though 
they  may  have  been  formed  with  a fair 
appearance  of  affection,  it  is  the  senior 
partner  who  is  to  blame,  if  blame  may 
ever  be  attached  to  involuntary  change. 
It  is  the  senior  partner  who  has  wearied 
first  of  the  companionship,  and  wished 
for  release  with  the  impatience  natural 
to  age.  This  is  intolerant  of  the  annoy- 
ances which  seem  inherent  in  every  union 
of  the  kind,  and  impatient  of  those  dif- 
ferences of  temperament  which  tell  far 
more  than  any  disparities  of  age,  and 
which  exist  even  where  there  are  no  such 
disparities.  The  intolerance,  the  impa- 
tience, is  not  more  characteristic  of  the 
husband  where  he  is  the  elder  than  of 
the  wife  in  the  much  fewer  instances 
of  her  seniority.  In  the  unions  where 
two  old  people  join  their  faltering  des- 
tinies, the  risks  of  unhappiness  are, 
logically,  doubled;  and  our  friend  holds 
it  a grotesque  folly  to  expect  anything 
else  of  marriages  in  which  two  lovers,  dis- 
appointed of  each  other  in  their  youth, 
attempt  to  repair  the  loss  in  their  age. 
Where  any  such  survive  into  later  life, 
with  the  passion  of  earlier  life  still  rife 
in  their  hearts,  he  argues  that  they 
had  much  better  remain  as  they  are, 
for  in  such  a belated  union  as  they 
aspire  to  the  chances  are  overwhelm- 
ingly against  them. 


Very  probably,  like  other  discoverers, 
he  is  too  much  impressed  with  the  value 
of  his  divination.  It  is  something  that 
at  any  rate  can  appeal  for  recognition 
only  to  the  aged  or  the  aging.  With  these 
we  could  imagine  it  bringing  a certain 
consolation,  a relief  from  vain  regret,  an 
acquittal  from  self-accusation.  If  one 
has  suddenly  changed  for  no  apparent 
reason,  one  must  be  glad  to  find  a reason 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  to  at- 
tribute one’s  fickleness  to  one’s  time  of 
life.  Youth’s  errors  have  possibly  been 
too  much  condoned  upon  grounds  where 
age  could  more  justly  base  its  defence. 

It  may  be  more  reckless  than  age,  but  it 
is  not  nearly  so  rash.  It  keeps  thinking 
its  long,  long  thoughts,  and  questioning 
the  conclusions  to  which  age  eagerly  hob- 
bles, or  hurls  itself  from  its  crutches. 
Youth  is  deliberate,  for  it  has  plenty  of 
time,  while,  as  our  friend  notes,  age  has 
little  but  eternity  before  it.  Not  youth, 
but  age,  leaps  from  life’s  trolley  while  it 
is  still  in  motion,  or,  after  mismeasuring 
the  time  and  space,  limps  impatiently  be- 
fore it,  and  is  rolled  under  its  fender. 
You  may  see  physical  proof  of  this  dif- 
ference, our  friend  insists,  in  the  be- 
havior of  two  people,  one  young  and  one 
old,  at  any  street-crossing;  and  why 
should  so  many  old  ladies  fall  on  the 
stairs,  but  that  they  are  apt  to  precipitate 
themselves  wildly  from  landings  where 
young  girls  linger  to  dream  yet  one  dream 
more  before  they  glide  slowly  down  to 
greet  the  young  men  who  would  willingly 
wait  years  for  them  ? 

The  distrust  of  eternity  at  which  our 
friend  hints  is  perhaps  the  painfulest 
of  his  newly  discovered  differences  be- 
tween youth  and  age.  Resting  so  serenely 
as  it  does  in  practically  unlimited  time, 
with  ideals  and  desires  which  scarcely 
vary  from  year  to  year,  youth  has  no 
fears  of  infinity.  It  is  not  afraid  but 
it  shall  have  abundant  occupation  in  the 
aeons  before  it,  or  that  its  emotions  or 
volitions  shall  first  be  exhausted.  Its 
blithe  notion  of  immortality  is  that  it  is 
immortal  youth.  It  has  no  conception 
of  age,  and  could  not  imagine  an  eternity 
of  accomplished  facts.  It  is  perhaps  for 
this  reason  that  doubt  of  immortality 
never  really  comes  to  youth.  One  of  the 
few  things  which  our  friend  still  believes 
is  that  every  sceptic  who  deals  honest ly 
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with  his  own  history  must  be  aware  of 
an  hour,  almost  a moment,  of  waning 
youth,  when  the  vague  potentiality  of 
disbelief  became  a living  doubt,  thence- 
forward to  abide  with  him  till  death 
resolve  it.  Endless  not -being  is  un- 
thinkable before  that  time,  as  after  it 
endless  being  is  unthinkable.  Yet  this 
unthinkable  endless  being  is  all  that  is 
left  to  age,  and  it  is  in  the  notion 
of  it  alone  that  age  can  get  back  to  the 
long,  long  thoughts  in  which  is  surcease 
from  unrest.  Our  old  friend  may  accuse 
us  of  proposing  the  most  impossible  of 
paradoxes,  when  we  invite  him  to  take 
refuge  from  his  whirling  ideals  not  in  an 
unavailing  endeavor  to  renew  the  con- 
ditions of  youth  in  time  but  in  the  op- 
erant forecast  of  youth  in  eternity.  We 
think  that  the  error  of  his  impatience, 
his  despair  with  the  state  he  has  come 
to  here,  is  largely  if  not  wholly  through 
his  failure  to  realize  that  he  is  not  going 
to  wake  up  old  in  some  other  being,  but 
young,  and  that  the  capacity  of  long, 
long  thoughts  will  be  renewed  in  him 
with  the  renewal  of  his  life.  The  rest- 
lessness of  age,  its  fickleness,  its  volatil- 
ity, is  the  expression  of  immense  fatigue. 
It  tosses  from  side  to  side,  and  tries  for 
this  and  that  like  a sick  man  from  sheer 
weakness;  or  rather,  if  the  reader  pre- 
fers another  image,  it  is  like  some  hap- 
less wild  thing  caught  by  rising  floods 
on  a height  of  land  which  they  must 
soon  submerge,  and  running  incessantly 
hither  and  thither,  as  the  water  more 
narrowly  hems  it  in. 

Undoubtedly  the  mutability  of  age  in 
its  ideals  has  been  increased  of  late 
by  the  restriction  of  human  hope  to 
the  years  which  remain,  few  and  brief 
to  the  longest  earthly  life,  by  the  sci- 
ences which  provisionally  darken  counsel. 
When  these  shall  have  penetrated  to  a 
point  where  they  can  discern  the  light, 
they  will  “ pour  the  day  ” on  the  dim 
orbs  of  age,  and  illumine  the  future 
with  new  hope.  Then  doubting  age  can 
enter  into  the  rest  now  forbidden  it,  and 
take  its  repose  between  illimitable  ho- 
rizons in  the  long,  long  thoughts  of  eter- 
nal youth.  We  speak  here  in  behalf  of  the 


sceptic,  the  agnostic,  few.  For  the  many 
who  have  not  lost  their  hope  because  they 
have  never  lost  their  faith,  doubtless  all 
the  trouble  of  change  which  disquiets 
our  friend  will  seem  something  tempera- 
mental merely,  and  not  something  essen- 
tial, or  inseparable  from  human  nature. 
Their  thoughts  have  remained  long,  their 
ideals  steadfast,  because  they  have  not 
lost  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their 
youth : the  star  of  trust  and  hope  which 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 

These  are  the  most  enviable  of  their 
kind,  and  there  are  signs  that  their  turn 
may  be  coming  once  more  in  the  primacy 
to  which  their  numbers  have  always  en- 
titled them.  Only  the  other  day  we  were 
reading  a paper  by  a man  of  that  science 
which  deals  with  life  on  strictly  physical 
lines,  and  drawing  from  it  an  immense 
consolation  because  it  reaffirmed  that  the 
soul  has  not  only  its  old  excuse  for  be- 
ing in  the  unthinkability  of  an  auto- 
matic universe  and  the  necessity  of  an 
intentional  first  cause,  but  with  Evolu- 
tion, in  the  regard  of  some  scientists, 
tottering  on  its  throne,  and  Natural 
Selection  entering  the  twilight  into  which 
the  elder  pagan  deities  have  vanished,  is 
newly  warranted  in  claiming  existence  as 
that  indestructible  life-property,  or  or- 
ganizing power  which  characterizes  kind 
through  kind  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting. In  this  consolation  we  seemed 
well  on  our  way  back  to  the  encounter  of 
a human  spirit  such  as  used  to  be  rapt 
to  heaven  or  cast  into  hell  for  very  dis- 
proportionate merits  or  demerits;  but  we 
were  supported  for  the  meeting  by  the 
probability  that  in  the  fortunate  event 
the  spirit  would  be  found  issuing  from 
all  the  clouds  of  superstition,  and  when 
it  was  reconstituted  in  the  universal  be- 
lief, that  the  time,  with  eternity  in  its 
train,  would  have  returned  for  fitly  hail- 
ing it  in  the  apostrophe  of  the  Ad- 
disonian Cato: 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of 
worlds. 
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To  the  “ Editor’s  Study”: 

I have  been  much  interested  in  the  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  as  to  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  animals;  also  the  one  in  the 
June  “ Study.”  I would  like  to  know  why 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  by  John  Bur- 
roughs and  others  who  disbelieve  in  their 
ability  to  reason  from  only  wild  animals. 

The  study  of  human  beings  in  a wild  or 
barbarous  state  might  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusions iH  regard  to  man.  There  have 
been  authentic  cases  of  wild  men  having 
been  found  in  the  woods.  They  invariably 
fled  from  their  pursuers,  gave  utterance  to 
only  a “ gibberish,”  and  were  much  less 
attractive  as  to  cleanliness  and  appearance 
than  wild  animals. 

On  the  other  hand,  a dog  who  is  the  con- 
stant companion  of  his  owner  develops  al- 
most incredible  intelligence. 

In  so  far  as  animals  are  the  companions 
of  their  owners,  their  education  is  carried 
on  imperceptibly  or  intentionally,  and  their 
various  powers  developed ; also  in  so  far 
as  one  human  being  is  the  companion  of  a 
higher  educated  one  of  his  kind  he  becomes 
more  developed  as  to  his  powers.  Left  wild 
in  the  woods  from  birth,  the  human  being 
does  not  develop  into  a desirable  companion. 

H.  J.  R. 

THE  really  novel  point  made  by  our 
correspondent  is  that  concerning 
the  deterioration  of  any  member 
of  the  human  species  when,  utterly 
detached  from  his  kind,  he  confronts 
Nature  under  conditions  common  to 
wild  animals.  Much  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  determining  his  return  to 
the  wild.  His  isolation  may  be  voluntary 
or  enforced;  it  may  be  for  a short  or  a 
long  period,  from  infancy  or  after  a 
considerable  human  experience.  It  is  as- 
sumed to  be  absolute,  unrelieved  by  such 
human  companionship  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
had  with  his  man  Friday.  The  exemplary 
instance,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argu- 
ment, would  be  that  of  an  individual  who 
has  during  a few  years  gained  some 
foothold  in  human  experience — speech, 
thought,  and  habit — and  is  then  suddenly, 
through  some  singular  calamity,  denied 
all  human  contacts,  even  such  as  one 
might  have  if  taken  captive  by  savages. 
The  loss  of  something  acquired  is  then 
more  clearly  open  to  observation. 


Itiiii). 

In  such  a situation,  supposed  to  occur 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  while 
itself  for  the  individual  exile  an  abrupt 
termination  of  civilization,  save  as  there 
is  subjectively  some  continuation  thereof 
in  the  unfortunate  victim’s  habit  and 
reminiscence,  the  phenomena  of  a trans- 
formation which  very  soon  becomes  de- 
humanization are  of  the  deepest  psy- 
chological interest. 

It  is  a singular  situation.  The  com- 
parative solitude  of  a child  in  the 
most  secluded  retreat,  remote  from  neigh- 
bors, situated,  perhaps,  on  a moun- 
tain, where  the  height  itself  accentuates 
the  isolation,  furnishes  no  parallel  to  it, 
though  any  one  who  has  in  childhood  ex- 
perienced such  a dislocation  from  the 
ordinary  human  world  must  vividly  recall 
his  sensations  of  something  wild  and  un- 
utterably alien  in  every  unfamiliar  aspect 
of  Nature — that  is,  in  all  phenomena 
not  periodically  recurrent,  as  are  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
the  changes  of  the  seasons.  For  a child, 
thus  haunted  and  bewildered,  there  is  at 
least  the  relief  of  parental  or  guardianly 
assistance  and  sympathy.  This  one  link 
with  humanity — even  if  there  is  no  broth- 
erly or  sisterly  companionship,  nor  any 
older  guide  and  comrade  to  help  dispel  the 
strangeness  of  Nature  through  initiation 
into  some  of  her  secret  mysteries — is  an 
adequate  alleviation,  standing,  indeed,  at 
this  early  period  of  life  for  a whole 
human  world. 

Simply  the  solicitude  of  a single  hu- 
man soul  standing  between  the  child  and 
entire  dependence  upon  Nature  may  pre- 
clude utter  helplessness.  Consider  what 
equipment  of  accumulated  experience  is 
necessary  to  the  provision  of  the  simplest 
breakfast  satisfactory  to  the  average 
civilized  man.  No  wealth,  intelligence, 
or  physical  prowess  can  procure  it  for  an 
individual  cut  off  from  his  kind.  No 
other  animal  thus  circumstanced  could 
be  so  helpless.  He  has  left  his  human 
cycle  of  development,  with  all  its  motives 
and  ever  - fresh  beginnings  from  new 
stimuli,  and  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
strange  harmony  of  the  purely  natural 
cycle  into  which  he  has  suddenly  been 
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thrown.  There  is  no  forward  path  for 
him,  in  any  human  sense,  and  his  de- 
generation is  as  swift  as  it  is  inevitable, 
being  in  a line  of  no  resistance,  since 
there  is  no  motive  for  struggle  or  reaction. 

It  is  a case  of  psychic  alienation,  re- 
sulting in  that  loss  of  distinctively  hu- 
man thought  which  is  indicated  by  loss 
of  speech.  Let  any  one  who  has  not 
either  the  mood  or  the  habit  of  the  hermit 
pass  a single  day  and  night  in  such  an 
impasse  of  the  wilderness  that  he  seems 
wholly  lost,  and  even  in  that  brief  period 
he  will  have  a hitter-enough  taste  of  the 
bewildering  alienation  we  have  been  con- 
templating to  comprehend  its  character 
and  its  inevitably  swift  procession. 

The  individual  man  has  no  psychic  de- 
velopment which  may  be  called  human 
independently  of  his  kind.  Apart  from 
human  society,  he  can  have  no  real  moral 
character,  no  motive  for  intellectual  exer- 
cise or  aesthetic  expression.  Left  to  him- 
self, after  whatever  gain  of  experience,  his 
human  consciousness  does  not  simply  be- 
come a ruin,  it  is  obliterated,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  extinction  is  in  the  ratio 
of  its  complexity. 

The  helplessness  of  the  individual  man, 
as  we  know  him,  especially  manifest  in 
infancy,  has  been  an  essential  factor  in 
his  psychic  advance — the  measure,  in- 
deed, of  his  achievement  and  mastery. 
Hence  it  is  that  society  means  so  much 
more  to  man  than  to  any  other  animal. 

The  consideration  advanced  by  our  cor- 
respondent means,  therefore,  the  dis- 
closure, from  a new  point  of  view,  of 
man’s  singular  distinction. 

Generally  it  is  true  of  all  animals  ex- 
cept man  that  their  scope  of  achievement 
is  definitely  indicated  in  their  physical 
structure,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  physical  structure  of  a man  no  in- 
timation is  given  of  any  of  those  pos- 
sibilities the  realization  of  which  is  the 
triumph  of  human  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  exceptions  to  this  generaliza- 
tion occur  chiefly  in  the  insect  world. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  has  made  these 
the  theme  of  a series  of  most  interesting 
illustrated  papers,  like  that  on  insect 
herds  and  herders  in  this  number  of  the 
Magazine.  The  domestic  and  industrial 
economies  of  the  ants,  as  portrayed  by 
this  contributor  in  various  articles,  seem 


almost  human.  The  question  is  raised 
in  our  minds  if  man  may  not,  in  the 
beginnings  of  his  social  career,  have  been 
prompted  by  the  same  sort  of  instinct  as 
the  ant  and  the  bee  and  the  beaver, 
though,  unlike  these  animals,  he  finally 
came  into  a sad  and  glorious  experience, 
based  upon  fallibility,  but  crowned  with 
matchless  accomplishment. 

We  cannot  positively  assert  that  the 
civilization  of  the  ants — an  almost  com- 
ical mimicry  of  our  own  so  far  as  do- 
mestic and  industrial  economies  are 
concerned,  for  we  must  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  works  of  the  creative 
human  imagination  and  our  achievements 
in  science — has  not  been  progressive,  since 
there  is  a kind  of  instinctive  progression. 
Perhaps  these  insects  were  not  in  the 
very  beginning  herders,  disciplined  war- 
riors, or  slaveholders,  but  became  such 
at  distinctly  marked  epochs.  Certainly 
their  versatile  attainments  in  social  econ- 
omy help  us  to  a modest  regard  of  our 
own  progress  in  this  field,  and  to  a greater 
appreciation  of  our  real  distinction  in 
imaginative  speculation  and  employ. 

We  are  not  even  permitted  to  plume 
ourselves  upon  our  humanitarianism  since 
the  remarkable  disclosures  made  by 
Prince  Kropotkin  of  the  mutual  help- 
fulness among  animals  of  lower  species. 

In  no  animal  save  man  is  there  any  sign 
of  a religious  consciousness.  It  is  only  a 
human  imagination  that  once  brought  all 
the  creatures  of  the  earth  within  the 
scope  of  that  old  catholic  cult  of  Pan, 
of  whose  following,  indeed,  the  non- 
human were  the  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque feature.  The  conception  came 
very  close  to  the  truth,  as  suggesting  the 
elements  of  a universal  natural  religion. 
But  in  man  religion  has  always  been  a 
partial  and  broken  thing,  while  in  the 
lower  animals,  as  in  every  living  thing  in 
nature  and  in  every  physical  movement, 
it  is  integral  and  therefore  unconscious. 
Wordsworth,  speaking  of  days 

Linked  each  to  each  by  natural  piety, 

gives  a suggestion  of  the  unbroken  con- 
tinuity and  integrity  of  a religion  rooted 
in  nature,  where  there  are  no  leaps,  but 
every  operation  goes  on  within  the  har- 
monious circle  of  its  bond — the  obliga- 
tion essential  to  the  harmony.  As  from 
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man’s  helplessness  and  fallibility  rises  the 
high  arch  of  his  experience,  so  it  may  be 
that,  from  the  very  discontinuity  implied 
in  his  discourse  of  reason,  from  the  com- 
plex brokenness  of  all  the  currents  of 
his  peculiar  destiny — every  cleavage  a 
flash  of  illumination — may  come  the  final 
restoration  of  a better  integrity,  every 
prismatic  illusion  blending  into  the  pure 
white  light  of  eternal  truth. 

Any  conception  of  other- world  condi- 
tions for  the  animal  kingdom  must  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  wholly  our  own 
in  its  behalf.  In  ancient  religions  such 
a conception  had  no  pertinence;  the 
earth  and  underearth  were  the  only  con- 
ceivable human  dwelling-place  here  and 
hereafter.  It  was  only  Christian  faith 
that  opened  heaven  to  all  believers.  In 
so  far  as  we  follow  a theological  deter- 
mination of  that  faith,  this  question  of 
animal  immortality  is  somewhat  perplex- 
ing, save  as  we  participate  in  St.  Paul’s 
hope  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all 
things.  If  there  is  to  be  an  eternal  sep- 
aration between  the  good  and  the  bad 
of  the  human  race,  it  would  doubtless  be 
an  added  punishment  to  the  latter  that 
their  faithful  dogs  may  not  bear  them 
company,  and  in  this  life  it  might  be 
a further  incentive  to  goodness. 

To  some  it  might  seem  undesirable 
that  into  another  and  better  world  we 
should  be  followed  by  the  pestiferous  in- 
sects and  venomous  reptiles  which  infest 
our  present  dwelling-place,  and  that,  hav- 
ing let  the  ape  and  tiger  in  our  own 
natures  die,  we  should  in  the  happy  here- 
after be  still  beset  by  the  ape  and  tiger, 
objectively  surviving  that  dispossession. 
But  is  it  not  to  the  average  intelligence 
quite  as  perplexing  that  all  these  and 
many  other  physical  ills  afflict  our  pres- 
ent existence?  Is  there  any  thoughtful 
mind  which,  considering  that  the  Creator 
is  to  be  known  only  through  what  He  has 
created,  has  not  been  baffled  by  this  mys- 
tery? In  some  such  minds  the  dilemma 
has  been  suggested  that  either  the  Creator 
is  not  omnipotent  or  that  He  is  not  wholly 
benevolent.  To  us  comes  rather  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  conceive  of  divine  at- 
tributes from  our  limited  knowledge, 
having  no  sufficient  basis  for  our  predica- 
tions. Our  view  of  the  macrocosm  as 
shown  in  the  starry  universe  begets  a 
sense  at  once  of  calm  and  of  majestic 


harmony.  It  is  the  microcosm  — the 
things  about  us,  as  closely  seen  as  it  is 
in  our  power  to  see,  and  regarded  solely 
in  relation  to  ourselves  and  the  things 
within  us,  always,  too,  exclusively  from 
an  ethical  view — that  presents  a divine 
confusion,  into  which  no  harmony  can 
be  introduced  so  long  as  we  consider 
Good,  Evil,  and  Justice  relatively  and 
within  the  circle  of  purely  mental  and 
ethical  judgment.  Life  in  the  absolute 
and  essential  sense — that  is,  apart  from 
the  relations  incident  to  man  as  a ration- 
ally conscious  and  therefore  fallible  be- 
ing— is  as  unmoral  as  the  physical  uni- 
verse. The  essential  truth  of  life  is  seen 
only  in  the  vital  view — that  which  Na- 
ture presents  in  all  her  variety  of  in- 
dustrious ant  and  idle  butterfly,  of  dove 
and  serpent,  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly,  of  tuneful  melody  and  discordant 
snarl.  Perhaps  the  note  of  reconciliation 
of  these  opposites — as  of  those  which  the 
human  imagination  has  created — is  mys- 
tically suggested  in  Amelie  Rives’s  story 
of  “ The  Flittermouse.” 

That  dualism  which  the  human  imag- 
ination has  always  built  up  on  what 
seems  the  radical  opposition  of  good  and 
evil,  and  so  built  up  as  to  include  within 
its  vast  cycle  of  action  and  reaction  the 
strangely  mingled  elements  in  the  natural 
world  as  well  as  in  the  human  soul,  is 
present  with  us  from  the  beginning  of 
this  story,  which,  but  for  the  insistence 
of  the  narrative  form,  might  be  called  a 
Hallowe’en  Masque.  The  mare  who  bore 
Mahomet  to  the  skies  and,  on  her  re- 
turn, coquetted  with  the  Djinn,  is  linked 
with  Lucifer  (Light-bearer),  who  in  his 
fall  became  the  leader  of  all  evil  hosts. 
Flittermouse — the  maid  who  any  morn 
might  be  surprised  in  a prayer  for  Satan 
— chants,  as  if  from  the  storm-centre  of 
the  mighty  conflict,  the  strains  of  a 
reconciling  harmony.  All  else  in  the 
story  — dialogue  and  drama  — tends  to 
show  that  the  divine  temptation  in  all 
evil  is  to  incite  reaction,  which,  in  a 
purely  natural  view,  is  redemption. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author 
of  this  unique  imaginative  work  con- 
sciously followed  the  lines  we  have  traced 
to  give  the  reader  some  intimation  of  its 
hidden  framework.  Nor  does  the  charm 
of  the  author’s  embodied  intuition  rest 
upon  any  possible  rational  explanation. 
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Seeds  of  Discord 

*'•*  i ' f ■ ' v ; :=*•.,  ft..; ' . • , (l  * i - ' •'v.Yfyy v 

BY  (Zm&GM  ft  WESTQti: 


' '!  I WIIX/*  suid  dcrhfl,  life 

j b«^»  vdiee,-*-  X Will  now  prueeed 
i plant  the*  gbnleh."  ! : 

'*  ilow  me*  of ; •ybbi':^"  *aid  Mr?w 
dofui.  **  VoulT  Muuv  the  a thing 

oi  't^i,  if  they  did  jiUti  pn  their 

gardHW  tWfi  wWfcA  attend  of  you*  whirr  t 
f MJ.  'A * ■'  x ,;:£  ^ 

**  V^vy"  Rifl'd  *tobn,  in  a quite  *0  w>iee.; 

" IXv%  Rr*l  u ML  d • ijrtilf'  rmt  iu  \hf%  to- 

the  xxxemntWr*,  and  (Me  sora/v.. 

**  Y tu T*  she  nmrrri  tired*  tfiriuilaiing  i**tasy 
to  |>l^*na^  him;. 

‘\Theiv*  Ad  id  John  the  agTifiuituralikf, 

nl  i ^ ; i n t er  ti  oi»  * femihiiieV  ^ . V4T.„  ...  j(V  . . . _ . ..  ....  .,  ;v,; .,  ^ 

•~’!  fhen  • i stmll  plant  Uie  asrparagiJ*,  the  garden  that  v/r<*  about  to  spring  up  nil 
■ffc.dishevn  tl/r;  f ett wre#  and  the  eggplnftta.'"  around  the  liouwy  it'  by  magic  {doth  had 
Ami  he  Junked  at  her  exptxdrintjy.  been  Mona  ting  about  this  garden  all  winter 

Fine!'’  %&£  -..ibedtantly  exclaimed.  ”7  hmg  I , ami  her.  lit  lie  brow  slightly  clouded 
fc>ve  rggpiauts»fs  ..  . tieciiUae  *h*  eouJdjTt  com*  out  inttr  fhe  : 

Tea?-/  5»iikl  John,  and  he*  arose  >v,UH  a <N.  ^i4  owing  to  Ihfe  fufet 

look  as  though  {if  rnmie*iy  did  not  forbid  that  *he  'pit*  obliged  vo  *taf  . M*!d<-  a tot. 
ti } he  could  naiue  W devoted  Juisbaihl  vv  hf>  y make  a sa  ke  v \:,-  x;t:  ;:X'‘v  .:‘;-s':  * 

would  do  anything  tq  , . y„  v ; //;' V;.  ' v ' • . 

please  hi*  little  'wife, 
the  A}jinief’  he 

briskly  erieil.  \y.^OQme<  • ’ .v  • VV^vi/ A*  vVv. . 

now  I * W;:d^t>f'-:1iare.-.  a' 

Slo’  tripped  down  ><«r.. 
ihi-.' . ivUrtt ; ami  • brought  \ jjdPP* 

Up  lb' 

sqjttvu^  hi>tr-.yU  .’  - 

Mdd  'pint  ' ! 

rd:'i. )i&;vn*j}w  ... /“  mm.  K? j W/ 


‘ You've  forgotten  tiu*  iioe| he  UQm- 
pblined,  qnite  bitterly 

8o  \l<Vw n »he  went  for  the  lipe,  Jind  sbMi 
ihedbet  of  ga  rden  tools  been  me  a ti  iA 

*'v  Atiytlifeg  Jtrti  if  * 1 -5  -aln*  naked. 

‘f  Where  are  the  despaired  ;JtoJirt. 

: 1 ^ ^ tiitj'  aepdsi  Purely  you  dpfi't 

expect  fiie  tq  plant  a garden  without  ^red^» 
i lo  you,  Jit'rCioy  A he  Hdded  her, 

- ..And  dritifuliy — evw  so  dvdimUy^— .^he  ran 
i ndpoya  f hr  fhe  a^ed^v  and  came  back  with 
theiu  so  than  f*b  xiine.  her  little  cheek* 
all  ‘remy  at  the  pros  pert  of  this  magniftcent 


^!  VOV.;,Vc  rohOontN  Thb  WO£ 
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lU'hoM  j.;*hn  now  walking  up  the  garden  bod,  ami  planted  hy  >mi  raked  it,  and 
putlv  clot  hod  ' in  iro  port  aiiofc  and  dignity,  ‘ s*jnoot  bed  it,  di^rogardnig  thy  ire- 

4*1*1  with  Im  spade*  Ids  Take,  his  queut  advice  ot  the  dv)  opvo^ibtv  ^tcbbtns 

hoe,  aifd  his  see4*,;Aml  t^koldhuu  a ?>\v . Likowi.soJolm  planted  hi*  cggplant  dx’d  hii? 

ftiiu>t£*.  lal^  oiAtftfjr  radit$hd>fcch  aitid  hi*  xojrutnher  bod  Tbfcu  be* 

at  hit;  neighbor-,'  gm.M**  mui  .**.*?  Uug  to  .began  $$  c b g again, 

dig.  Like  a t;Worou^  ffhry;  .John  v illiatV  the  wav  th  do  ikh-  cried  SJtebbiD^* 

to  dig.  driving  fuy  spade  . <3*-Vp ; Mu>vn  ;i n.i^«  r thu,t\>  the  wvivE 

thp  earthy  flinging  op  ike  4ifv  bdn$i#  *L  With  a growing; ; John  pro- 

over,  hanging ; '"if  with  'the  fcjm.(Uv  driving  eoodod  rd  dig  bte-  gvif den.  dinging  the  dirt 
hU  spade  into  iia£  earth;  again,  and  re-  around  with  ^desperate  JiUlo  of  the 

peaking  the-  .Whole  jvroetc**  like  an  inexorable  spude,  swatting  the  -Mid  pfecea- ' «f*  Vafh 
piece  Of  intH'fj* mAiii.  Like  Vuh.aui  forging  jwhjiv  Stebbiri^  cheered  right  manfully , 
Vhuftth'i boJtr»  did  John  a pply  himself  io  dig*  scowling  at  the  piditdgs.  hiding  ai  the 
gihg  that  garden.  Like  Moses  smiting  h stones-  and  looking  horrible  things  at  the 
giUi^thdo  r>f  irocki?.-  '.’  y bouldti^.  AVA-  A;'y-y-A  v'-c 

And  'behold  St ebbins,  John's  rtghf-hami  And  filially  behold  Mumford. John's  Lb 
neigh Imo;.  now  plea^nt}y;,-:ivalkmg*  .down  bis.'  hand  neighbor,  opening  hi*  bavk  door  ami 
garden  path,  followed  by  Rover,  bis  faithful  smilingly  feohicoi plating  John  ai\  • Work, 
dog.  v Ha  t haVr  Imighed  Rebbifiai  *' evert,-  "’.Isn't  he  the  hard  worker!1’  cried  Mum 
mg,  eh  ^ Be  rested  ms  arms  oh  the  fence  ford*  with  pretended  awe  and  adrmr&itoo. 
and  smiled  g kurtiiy  &miks  Ai  John,  Hki?  And  Mtfmfovd  saiintefod  dp  ki$  gardeti 
to  see  yon  work./  he  ehm-k led,  idioticallyy  path.  le iso r*ely  leaned  his  armH  on  the  fence, 
yit  'll  cfo  y<*u  goody*  He  jit  % (with  uti&  chock  led  idjediea&yA  And  Almofdrd’s 
vulgar  display  mid  ostentation ) ♦■  ami  settled;  fox-terrier  came  in  iron;  a jaunt  and  -oat 
himself  comfortably-  ity  mticiMc  thh  thfog.  cd  hm^elf  at  MumfordA  foci.  it4ui  stuck  out 
vfod>ec  it  all  the  Way  ihrottgh,  white  Rover  his  tongue  and  looked  at  John  ivilh  gra 
^ftl^l  luiiiaeif  »f  hia  Tuasrcr^  feet.  >nt»d  ehVys  mf greet,  \ : 

(after  ' difcpia3dxig  a few  raid  ° Yoii  seyyihn  w^.rrking  hard  rt  adid  ^tyh 


" Tas.*1  -uud  Mmnmrd,  spra king  afdmir>hit.- 
1y  ; v‘  if  I canid  only  Aytirk  af  lihrd  : 

: - --.he  ndv!” 

ntutry.  are  Crhal  ^|^l> 

';■••-'•  f hi  cdumford.  * ‘ 

'f»bi  MiHoford.  Mail  no?  eVKtly 
^H.L  rny  back  aehcA  rtnd  ! i»nVr 

«%'  vny  liunds." 

. )dK»uidnft  .vaid. 

■ V)-' 

; k;o<iW  ' at/'  HifMirned  W^irObtyl. 
■y  . - '.''Liy  1 -just,  wank  to  ■ >?h<iw  the  ■ ntdgh- 
4v  , -;^A  g>h  Bide  dt  w ^ th\h£  of*  twh."’ 

• !e*rvup'»P  8tel>bin*t.  'and 

laviginHl  .in  asintfic  rpfy&Wf 
looked  :t Ibofigb  they  .counted-  not 
*i*t V lo-t 

yhi  pf i>ir^  thf:y  wert*:  .Jdfih.  in  the' 

. of  tho  stugc  working  for  dear 
HLV  copioi^ly 

- i niMii  .he  W tuj *d  til*  bev-r. 

Would  look  op  or  gm*  hi> 
two  tormentor*  ihj*  Mtts1 
faction.  Stohhtr*  an«l  V*  «»m- 
, hod  ^prdwimg  or?  theif  r^ 

.^sL"  ? y :’ 

’ ckhr/y  dud  ’ 

. t;v:‘*i'l'ttreic  OV..-M  -tifightly  •w-it.; 

A ^ Lh^  iwb  dogy  Utokin^ 

KiA  r«iarobc?‘y.|ty.  xheit  bttigucs 

'•^A  * hdl]f?g  :fiV(t  rp  If.rvv-jjblc 

4^-  v’’  irfh^tha:  : a.-s  Ut>i*  **  • 
(iff  y Mid  iWii'C  av ; uPLiraL 
vAs  ddhu  W<n‘k;il  on,  Mum 
gV>fdra  il/ig  gtidimlty  brXgiW 
uthai# ' At  iRb>b|^..; 

ip  restrain  himrclf  apy 

nr'.,  1h>  lyopprii  thrt’U^kv  tilC 

Liriw  and  ra>i timely ; 
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fivliRt'hed  the 
-delving  .1  # .h  n. 

T h tr  r e h p*>  n 
ftoVer.,  « hitter 
riyai  \of ; M4Hp: 
ford's  - jernpr, 
step 

b din  * * :I  £,  and 
jumped  lightly 
t IV-  r ^ u # h X be 
fan??.  ■ 

^ WWntV  the 
nWtfyy  with  the 
/i^ked 

KfehhUW 

M TWy  ye  been 
fwiryitig  thjnjr 
jMimai  whefiv  t 
>uh  digging.’  rr|»l 
still  hhHuvr<»uf.|v  p. 
tw  John.  .V  ' 

; -rftii |W.  vr<- 


i •eKsrc ; ‘«rw£e6: 


it  ®V 


/?'  feMlligWp;- ...  I;  : £ 


wodkhrt  feeep  h po 
taue&  would v.  you '$.—• >.' 
ftfl  friend?'*,- ;*  ... 

)&vt4  inriaTii-  _ .......  ^,,..; 

%vhvkeit,  rmhd  ytjjth  &W  Vith  a i _ 

ctijii,  uf  in iy»m  uey  it  \ya*  out  sh}li  ru  .•$&#•  .'' 


W'-:;ii 

v*> ‘vA  ’~'  5 tl  4'  ' 

nieWfl-Weal 

fo  utrt  vsbcr^ftLEsi'’ 

i)oh)<  eagerly  ftdV;ApeHl  ttf  tuueh  the  tteg 

fur 


hntl  hmgJred  h«d  juked w &t“-  hi^.-rerjr..«oul  lpiitUy\9hr)eivmg-..^.Ht  ful 

.StehhiD^  iindl  MpuilpriJ  W'hen  flv»r»*.  tw-ri  truubW hu?  this  time  T|t£e  eunghfc  it: 

/•/jjrttjmy  gent.lrrneu  had  .planted  ihrir  nun  %kr~  ’ flyc^l*-  how  led  Miumord  ‘ what  do  you 
den<:  uof  d*>ho,  who  fold  bragged  to  a\\  ith&ft  hr  hktiilg  the!  dog  ? I.in  •;  not.  h»rH  * 
J l Jift  t wv>uid  ^ ‘ *ng  y xici.r 

_M mrfidrd  twirw^fe  hendr-tiii^  on  t h»dt  gnr  - - .iWNot  hurling ^the^  med  the  fnintie  Jidvn. 
xlute- ;ohd  hrui  thecii  out  at  the  ftokW  ml  spea'buuf  at  last.  v>  Not  tnirtiiig  \uu:  / Look 


_ ^,.  

.And  then  U vvitjr  Ihnk  A Shi*  trtwwci  up  *k  .'Vcd  ufl^r  f|>e  i!o5?ir  lutd  hp£xl  eglled  off  aod 
1>oue  with  h/*  ^diL\  uud  thyii  it wny.  that  had  Vrol  ted  h>iek  to  their  with  joy 


o VOT;’ Ihii  t ; jar  tty  p^^tpral  eyeue-  ’uhih f ■ '•  V^ed  t Vd'  sieene  Of  ruiu^  hy  thov^glitfhUy  rjer- 

. piriiuritutrp^,  tlovVi.  and.  tiryd  ifity  the  pririxey  of  hi|v  .'i 

;Ui Athpit  iJa^fV  hftlljhe^pfji  that  awfult*  ex^kuoed 

*1  hepjwikM.  v ' Jtdut  <0*  I%Ot'  dutm  t The  garden  k oil 

■ T htuiigb  . Mii  lrrt*K  njul . .M • '*^^r^vr»  . } ,r  •;•*•,- . >.:*  ' : * •■*;•:  .>' . 

^H.hh.  ^ .- • rUu?jk'  V 1%  gkd  of  il  )<x  dorlared  -ifcUrt. “‘•at * ftK* 


..  :,.r^ „.r^.  1>„.-.^r,.tf ...  :...„  „ J te^-. .1^ .hMyrvj^etA* 

!)U»*rehi«it:  ^:nrf  yif';  Jyihhtluf  / : ; \' y ’ : 

..Hpireij,. .vi|)>j(d«- -: *-•  t. a <:  U(.  (iTru;  i;r|H  fruii ^hl'unUry.  • -y  Thiov'M  ht-  ?jm  1 U;Um  tui  the.  *vr?ne  HrH*t 

o»Miiv«,.*l  oimI  full  iii  U|'4>  onvl  \iiiot.  with  the  >;.,e|»|.uM;o*v  ,;<Jt;4  .;Vpu.ti» fords-  when 

vk n^ra f j*-  ^r>ht«yus  A^invionl  ri.eiued  thfiy:  g^r<le4i«  ktgitu  M iVlv-^L 


n»i  i»e.»r  f«iri;e»t  \(\  ghHUuir  ’v lrl.it  v\  ;»>oi 
thk  Vathlf  tf  ied  t«  port 

lh^  'tudltge’rrut^; . ; ■ 

• ‘.'  Iv.O  1}  > , i ‘VAvyf  iVf  vUuhrTd:  ^ (})^>d 

old  dii^l  (Avo'd  ^ild  kUow t'\ 


•h»hu  c\M»  : ;> 

M 0«n%  wojrryd  fhvy>e.  gi.iiu;  to  hare 
f.lieir  U;Mi)\*  tl)}i*',  * ku\  'J4W 

tl  Why  >foh^t  vJT  Pager lyd^kt'd,-;  ‘r  w)i>  ^'‘ 
f f at  gn>Sj?  f*yr  ehiA^n/-  |r  rf  i? d f lihUv 


i-.  '.i,,,'"  ’ -i  • hf*o.  4 ’ i ; * f '.v  i*  * f ‘..id  mi!..*  'a  y.  Wilful 

lv>v*  r ! ' "Uhf«{-,  |h..if  m«i’!  ■ •',•«•  *.r 

K*.w?r  ’Aw*]  lu^rykird.  ;}r|e-.  tVW^y^yu-;’  .he  Wtddrofy 

KttvM  the  hjrwjr^  t4  U . '.•  1 u*\  ,;!  nabf  ^W  -ah>htt  ^ 

;{/'.•*  Xmy  M /-i-pfe?  •'_ S.f*pfp:;yy ' •? 'jf Jfhr.W-  ^>hl  on 

kfj-  " You  f^u.-h  that.  'JvS:  uipiUi  • '-i-o.d  fh»v  tjable'.-  ‘ .if  ft  v ^-iv'r  ?«•.*•  >t*  »*.»»k‘>  ««f 

Iherp'll  lie  t*d  gtf  ^ .. - •:*•  > r . - 
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The  Neflire$t  Hum^a 

A GROUP  of  third  women  were  listening  to 
t\  a fr^e  concert  in  on*  Of  the  depart um\t 
tftfffe#*'  where  the  virtue  of  r rertam.-pteiuv 
player  are  msatitJly  demonstrated.  Oti  thi* 
particular  occasion,  however,  a long- haired 
yotinjt  than,  had  ti^hvpcrd  the.-'  place  usually 
occupied  hy  the  mechanical  device.  Extreme 
pfrygiya  I wm  rwwrfcs  may  blunt  t lie  of 

humor,  or  perhaps  \rorhen  are*  really  deftrmht 
in  that . aur  rate,  rimm  of  the  1 if - 

tie  a#  to  $$  a nhl  ^4  hy  t Ire 

t #hf<*;k>  Of  t bv  %\m Ho!  young  loan  playing 
a w?ty  mdn sioou *Jy  with  a hang- 


Xng;pYr«-  M*  hC:t»1 

: -y’  $.'■  llbtbfti)  ■«(."  4t%$  •; 


No  Sacrifice  too  G teat 

T f*  *hid  ilmt  when  Gewral  SheruMu  wa* 
in  eOttuuti.mi  of  the  army  an  •Trmness aefe* 
i-,;  ibc . Mi^jF  vjpft?# „ pf  ; the  , be  vwh* 


. - , -rfrOiii  hth  .xiT  much  armoyed  by  pwvptf;*  ivho  Inundated  him 

ss-?^m?n:>non  tiK-  “.♦*/#  $ >!><- 

Gru  »>"*,.*.•  <itd  you  ( r<v  /mrc  fine  day  when  the  general  was  pan.!  cm 

?mr//  Varly  with  a ^|j^et/i3-^crAhy  ftU 

; ' _ . , ’ • -v  / heaifqoDi'tera  .a  tJfiioiv 

"V V ;‘y  bund  Wa*  in.  the • CMfV4*n\t  P. ;arn^/-'^hivy ih" 

Gnquerte  'with  *l,!eru^>lH  vomp  la i n (.•  Urn £)0y$  ip 

* • dicr  had  gdukut  her  rhhkt'Hs.  lie  hoc 

they  eiii  ycuiv — they  who  in  fctlouro  for  a rnolneni,.  and  ihen  said  »n 
~ bi^  sternest  times  : 

u ,fe  g in  - you,—  “ Mnd;»nu  the' '‘mte^n't y of  the.  Con^KiithHi 

i and  s«>  f.t»*ckh*  - tend the  unify  of  the  refMtblie  must  he  made 

if  beats  within  yrtli  feMbud  if  -if— it  lakes  every  chicken  n«  1W»- 

ik.)e.  .-.  Let  thorn  go!  tnwsee.d 


:■/  $Tr  a inc*i  Conyae; 

/o I/'*,'  ‘ 

in#  th  yfiti  ••,  --M* 

••  tut , i,  i 4 - Jyou  -U tr:" 


EiiR  if  ythi ' Itfev  wilh  whom,  you  may 

V‘M;  Urv-AT  -hair  di-COvt  r 

. pht.it . yi.dv‘^iy:  ’ ••  Vy-V .vvsi 

T^iir  lover f • 

TL.t.l^’  ylAu'li 


AU$S'  J'QftKftli 


ljo  If  iUtikit  Mil  Kiri\. 

't  v.  > • ' ._' 


ip  ht  tihlu  l a inute  y*mr  dim  holfitivit 


( The  LH(hrr-Burb:if»ktan  Version  ot\-  Sv.TvrhuthtS (■■  ’*  A MaA;h  }y) 

RY  mlSUfi  P NiSRt%: 

T'^T  j*>uk. . W:  \VTuifc  $j«?  ><*♦•  K ’OiV ;. ihv  atjplK 

- * The  Kt,y  like  * )»»'  pfiU* V. : TV  o>.i  jwvh. 

t n..,k-'  t,i:»'ii»  «r<*w  i* ;;v-i :,*•«.  iiM-tP,  lv  u hyiiriil.  hi.miiv 

U U%*Ut  or  Olomiy  Wrath*  *. . TO  J^j  t...  .ami  v. 

(ll  ItiyKls  ut*  ilnvr'nr  !u t el<‘v*v  < -T  fi  t>y  UMIm1*!  \v  *<rap{Vh. 

.;••  Tii  ; , T\;  ••/■  • :':7'-  v ,;3 

Tlfn  ' i« ..  VfTn/f ' i|b‘  ri^v . Ti**'  . ythi  • . ;' 

Hu-  »ijy  like  the  pit  UT  Hir.  ti  1.  f.t  end  nr 

The  owe, r nn.ti  the  umiaio,  Jf  j.  ,o,^.  ware  iffine- 

Th«e  ni.TJe  a ml.  ..the/  pbtnf.  ' it  ottae*  . ■ vv«>ty.  .tyn/' 

N«»ve  tfafi’fV.wi  as  l>t«*tW*s,  Out  wh;  hw  * 

;;intl  J . jspyftje  iif»i  i.«nd  ^artk;  •Wtiili#*, 

I To  u rnvefct  ^{tViaUi  • ; : Nuofr  Trhblnn*  flhT  f*ei:  h*-— -■  ■: 

.TbrvR •■■$1'.!VT>  , ;uy  Mj.^vahn  pW‘N  V.mi  m-^J  *«.*t  itffv 

ITiivod  ' <>i'!h  the  Jntnafvr  “It  hnrdurk  ie:»v^-  yen  hatm-e. 

(i/v  fiit Ahlr  am*  th>  plifiir.  Alia  onion  firpa  v.en  yvv-4 

With  mizzr-*'>iH*  f> nd  <|»tihwf»s  TTin  pVoV..  j>  yyhm  * • o*.  i- 

tm  V.' :»t.-r!!):'i'-ii  o \m  Ttn-  fvh  iik-n  ri»<*  — 

HJ  gu  m yn\i  mI  ii-lVy  - I fvi^t  «Kjti  pan^y, 

in  II  «h*]^  of  Vi-rno‘iniii—  ’]n  fTna-a  my  hth  : 

Surli  (h<  noiKHtinn  Jt»ii!i:tv  fln't  ein  '$$$  V-*>tT;  ojcjm^iV. 

o.n»1  i rrlK  hoi) I it»ir  H))il  Hhc — )•*»«.  < o.  •* 

TVTtFr  nncw r-nutM^  hint 
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speech,  Usually  they  &f<- 
: «‘  ohi  IK  P;  i'w  bo>'»j|uf  i> 
pr»jr  / r , 

i >oi  t v — \Y  »•  referred  p$*v 
i|iivstioi)  to  the  head  of  tit#, 
Motherhood  Pq*artnwu* 
who  said  that  u nioukrv 


* I „ l m 1 . 1 1 p pp  i 

; wrench  would  ho  the  hoi»*y 

, : suiUVhte  .t'brist  mas  gift  tor 

MBt  Vovjtr  pot  Rpcv 

/ ■ Rnuokm.--  We  are  «*>r  r > 

^M  ! on  our  own  Account  a~  wHi 
as  y»^ur»  thru  we  know  of 
to  p lh  <?y  rceo  v e r 

borrowed  umbrella*. 

^M  i TV  tthiouw.--  !ttdnefl  feel 

HS  *»#*  are  sd»ilj  -quite  #ener 

, \ ,;y  ally  worm  . . They  . ar*  at- 

W ‘ >/  *•'  :*  V<  .7.»-v‘»  i».i\  hoi  ->fO  v Or 

made  straight  by  smooth 
' ;;  mg 

H<  — Vd.hr  qu^linn 
reVaVdtag  the  complexion 
hft&  Irk'Ii  referred  to  the  <iU 
i m r trnent  1 ■ X'twek-tn^Choefc' 
!VlkVf  arid  is  .iinswcrtd  jr. 
itfte  nuWben 

if.  Ayer -"Deorl  jrrieiv* 
jjihoc^  are  etyrsidered  the 
rihTfrt  de^iraHlev foot-wear  f>r 
J. gl.  . pro^pue! i $S\  ‘ W&jfrs .. 

S.  (:,  Tort . — Xo  mart** 
bow  many  fMtouetf  loveV^  of 
a bride  otaV  be  av  a wchfc 
rimj&  it  ts’  bud  form  for 
ally  rtjiff  ini i her  father  %h: 
give  her  a v ay. 

'Amateur  btlTi'w.-^VKjr 
tkh  ?ernv where  you  ^le 
cat  mV  fruit  when  the  tin* 
hre&fe  opt.  yd  it  shotiM 
burnt  p?$$igi r witli  • watered  fibbo/ifr 
ude,n  hue e.  An  a lAnieeh^k  vlound  i»e 
the  *t  4ge  fqtVlAhir^. 


Ihe  Luxunoiiv  Pig 

1 OSH  SIMPKINS  Wfto.  a faru<er  viuil 
J Th  e k in  d •**  ft  I a.i  no  rig  o ion. 

Tie  hu.iiHud  dm  |%  in  luxury — 

It  had  h fountain  pen. 


A Timely  Suggestion 

MA fcTOlii  £';X  t> v cuing  p rover  \yu  * fyvu& 
Xlu‘  •'.  had  be 'polio  for  **n  id* 

' OJr  tho  VuhmdiohL  hr»d  fmmvd,  her 
Uftlte',  OH<k*,  -,hm|  rouwm*.  ;hoJ  ‘v;1*  bdgUi 
n»'nV  Tor, the  , neigh h»>rs.  Vlht% , vix£*:f  . bff  the 
liedlhhv  rfon . li'toTMMi ; imputhhiUyi  *' 1 »h. 
o?lvt*w‘  hi’  under  til-  %*■  At;}f . 1 ! i> 

i%m4i  b;i.  •;.!  ,\?t ;ni  io^UnoV  feiuse.  sh-. 

«.o:..  - ,••■  .--viiy.  '•  • \Vv\  tile  lit  tit*  inii'!  »;**«  - 1 %? 


A Califiniiy  within  hufi  Ken 

A DKMt.KK  .nifhv;  utiyUif  ht>U  thlif  With 
«m*h  Vti l>Hf3  old  idle  nf 
';  The  lllVok,  Do  i ig  1 1\ » y * fth  n 1 ; thtl  w j $ ole  cla^w 
> :/ " j5.fi fry d.  tv>  *o»  .'•i'loink,  Who  }h  o-ooi 

! ■ * »:»o-  to  iv-lea oi  !>.  ;i  o-Unioins  . h»ok,rd 

itet  hiv  '^-rs  r^iiWl  to  M*v- front  «>- 

-U.?v  :’  Vor  I»i  !|<V  0^  0 V,  OffD.  \V  Of  f: 

It  H 1. tv V.  W h^n:  VrHt^U 

n0f-  vyrrA  p’>fod  op  thi,  ‘W/>fK  V0^  i hc 


pv  A |‘  \ j . --.. pj ,v  oiiOO!  ip •:'  tin-  .» :»  •••  o<.  o'  v,;r-. 
W.S  . '.r.  fg  M ti.O  liMO-  <-0  • M o>  f»>.  0(, -.r 

VtSjn  ffKw  a%  i Ihr**^  ^rrr  nr  0|h 

•it-  a 5 1 if  ^efW'd^hg;  ;’V » f 


. 

:*t " _poeb- 

• •;;. .■  ; tty,  :f:;orr4f:pr<ndeht^  - - 

. ytst'fny  v>*i 

r ,u\i 

■;- 

1 \i  t<»- . 

, ;h'eV  >4 

b • 

= iooo  pf 

. h U;  ; ih 

fe 

i-VdvV? 

• .< . -t-.- 

• i j 

:'ix  * Jf  ’ ' « »•  v’  vj ' ••  > d y-;  ^ ^ 

■* ; . 
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Arid  how  be  indulged  himself During 
The  three  \v^ks  of'  \i\&. . ahseiicn 

•k  -t>f  Vhyfi*  v.m>-  Ho  evenings  that  4?tf  not 

d the  Jimi  him  hi  Die  library  reading  half  the 

>nu-d  uighi  .ibvmtgh. 

tfiSpif  And  there  were  Direct  entire  .nf-nm^s  (hu 
meed  'mg  which  hr  looked  »il  her  photograph  nnf 
ev iff?,  more  than  dry  time*.  Think  <d  i t — I* v^ 
our  limes!  .•'■;•.■•  vT  H'-VTva 

me — it  tin*  rtul  fit  three  weeks  he  reedVed  a 

in  letter..  Ahf.  Matloek*  friend  in  1 te.wk jcaixl 
gkmr  was  Jtui-h  worv*  Iter  -Lay  must  fwr 

fpivi*  he  r.su  tided  possibly  another  three 
ceied  -Weeks.  A Jo?  1 night  ' r.*erta  m'Jv.  This  an-  . 

whzn  $ehUTnent»J  hu^huinl  uf  tutio- 

after  iiwi  \Vh  At  .soever.  To  the  trm*rar>v  he  Hijfr 
at  h wnvied  furl li with  tiutt  lie.  needed  & vanifim t 

♦ ov.g  \5u1-.p  than'  hi*  factory  n»H*dM  hirC  Did  he 

ehoive  Flojhlii  cjir  wjith^rn  C&tifornji?  1 J^Vit 
he.  VVithout  a moYiuTiC'*  he  pur* 

<J  lit  tTmsed  a livket  fur  Ike  firoadkv<  *yener) less 
too,  ibyiyty  town  <j{  low#,  . ■ ' . 

the  *¥^n  i\  a^Umcn  ta  I ; im&band  W 'would  iter- 

idtm  Uinjv  have  fot>*w/itot4  InMy^vife.  ;fyt«c’ 

i<U'r/'  Arrival,  ‘flatus  .ket  $fc?t  . ey?«  . ’ 

mh\  a tvh'gr&or  He  packed  his  grip  and  petit 

her  out  h r tf  Ufk 

plat  • . The  rattle  of  n hm^eA  hoofs  sounded  on 
iuguy  the*  Ktreet  oiitTtlf:  He  prep^d  to  de 

uerv  see.ni.  \b  Moppet  on  the  ihresludd  of  the 
hi hT  fib  wy  Toorivay  atf  l)e  henird  tTn>  sound  of 
m?U  Vote#**  in  the  '.tetar  hull  A ikter 

: dnl  he-  fM'sked  hfs  grffV  uitdtM*  the  soft!  And  threw 
,d  ot  hH  i>veren»it  over  (he  hark,  of  ji  chair. 

* And  thro  — 

w«.-d  Knirf  i4luiis;t  AhitJock.  ftrifiM ' ) 

wu»  roofdn’t  - f wodbin’t  bmv  it  un.v  longer.  'S*k 

iioia  l i^riip  buniv*:  . . / / * , 

t kf-  ; u Just  Aih  I wae  irho> it  to’.v 

, H dejeut  I*n  a hiDe  jaunt  >;f  my  awn.  Uuly 
Wr  ..  kphlogWit; . • . , * : 

M a Thki  tiight  rafan  Ma^look  foumi  her  phohe 
>;«n|>li  on  lit*’  Htiriuy  lahle  p»eiAtdy  fts  frlie 

Aty  Kul  left  it.  Surprised v Could  , the  wife  of 

VifH  )i  11  unsentimental  hue  hand  (hifereru: 

r 7>f  fcjr’t  th*  next  day.  in  his  rout  pDehe.C  &W 
tterv  fmirid  an  taui^l  ticket  to  Rookwitod,  ItiWo*. 
iur^  SurjiriiM'dt  3ft*rdl>\  She  had  Weh  iaokiiif? 
and*  ti)r  lt  irver  sijtf;t‘  her  return  home 

S.  T.  STtmX. 


Von  h ary  to  it;oi Ub  *hnt  pmi 
Hi’  has  ih>  &?btvift  habit 


<jk  . i K ] icu  / i 

Thi'U!  tik<  a -ralLtl.” 


[ 


id  I -from  . 

0F.M1CHIGAN 
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A.  Terrible  Possibility 
f JTTLfS  Lucy  oa 
L _frci'rit&.  f W>i»  S<$$61  <TV-' 
H»g  pUefni*l>,  It  tyay 

some  t Me  before. 
family  could  learn  lbt\ 


cou**  of  fin  trouble,  Wt 
dually  the  8oi)!>5iig;;  #;re\v 

M*  riol^nt,  a;mi  ife 

\V:i  i led  out  : 

' /Tea fiber  ^ it  I 

tioo  • t my  spelling . Iftfr < 

*ou  — dies  koin#"  to  make 

sin  sample  of  and— 
put*  rxnmpte'?  on  the 
til  tuft  bon  t d , h nil  — if  ?M 
puts  twe  there.  I/m— 
afraid  the  achohi H 
rub  me  m—A!;'r &*  O.  IX 


Needed  ua 
' a vmmxm 

pb  jib<'itfn  ha*  n/Wity; 
of  the  tnbuhnMi?  of  ^ 
Irkujd  hr  iiel*ur irtg  ?.  oim- 
prtitmi  iViri . rot*  his  in- 
itinl  daif^h  ti-r.  Gm^/lay 
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